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is  easily  made;  of  delicious  flavor  and 
aroma.  Aside  from  the  fun  of  making- 
it,  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  meal, 
as  it  provides  a  large  amount  of  nutrition 
in  a  readily  assimilable  form. 
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Toasting  gives  beans  new  flavor 


Now  comes  a  new  step  forward  in  culi- 
nary art — -beans  actually  toasted  for  the 
delightful,  indefinable  flavor  that  only 
toasting  gives. 

It  is  an  entirely  new  process,  perfected 
by  the  Libby  chefs  after  many  months' 
experimenting.  First  comes  the  long 
oven-baking  which  cooks  them  until 
they  are  mellow-sweet — just  as  you 
remember  beans  from  the  days  of 
your  youth. 

Then  the  new  toasting  —  the  delicate 
browning  which  gives  the  nice  meaty 
flavor  so  much  to  be  desired. 

To  complete  the  new  dish  comes  a 


new  sauce.  It  is  a  rich  tomato  sauce 
made  of  ripe,  high  flavored  tomatoes 
and  with  just  a  dash  of  the  cook's 
favorite  herbs. 

Libby's  Oven  Baked  Beans — just 
because  they  are  really  baked — are 
smaller  than  the  beans  you  usually  buy. 
You  will  find  twenty  per  cent  more 
beans  to  the  can  of  these  new  oven 
baked  beans.  They  are  all  rich  nourish- 
ment, the  protein  so  thoroughly  toasted 
that  it  becomes  an  easily  digested,  alto- 
gether satisfactory  food. 

Your  grocer  has  Libby's  Oven  Baked 
Beans,  or  will  gladly  get  them  for  you. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

911  Welfare  BIdg.,  Chicago 
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For  jour  Bab  J,  use  tkc 

Mellin's  Food  Method 
of  Milk  Modification 


Mellin's  Food  is  prepared  on  correct 
principles,  and  when  combined  with 
milk  furnishes  in  their  right  proportions 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  building 
up  and  sustaining  the  growing  baby. 

JFrite  for  our  helpful  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants, " 
and  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food.  , 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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With  a  Story  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott 

It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  discover  today  a  story  of  Louisa  May  Alcott's 
VjS  which  has  been  read  by  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  and  tliousands  who 

would  be  interested  in  it.  And  the  account  of  the  way  it  came  to  be 
written,  of  the  five  bright  girls  who  started  a  successful  publication  with 
no  "capital"  at  all,  some  of  the  most  noted  people  of  the  time  being  on 
their  subscription  list — this  is  as  interesting  and  delightful  as  the  disco\-ery 
of  the  beloved  author's  practically  unknown  story. 

"Sir  Cleges"  george  philip  krapp,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Krapp,  of  Coluinbia  University,  is  going  to  re-tell  some  of  the 
old  English  legends  that  have  been  loved  for  so  many  centuries — making 
the  people  of  the  quaint  old  ballad-tales  ""come  alive"  and  move  and 
breathe  and  laugh  and  fight  and  love  for  us.  This  story  is  the  first  of  a 
series  which  will  include  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  legends. 

Prunier  Tells  a  Story  t.  morris  longstreth 

When  a  story  is  so  thrilling  that  you  really  forget  to  take  a  deep  breath 
yfC  until  your  throat  and  lungs  hurt;  when  it  is  so  honest  and  real  that  you 

aren't  ashamed  afterward  of  having  been  so  excited;  when  it  is  so  beau- 
tifully done  that  you'd  like  to  read  it  again  —  then  it's  worth  telling 
you  to  look  out  for  especially.  The  north  woods,  wolves,  cold,  loneli- 
ness, heroism  and  triumph  are  in  it. 

[-g       The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  Joseph  b.  ames 

Here  is  another  story  with  a  hero  such  as  all  boys  who  adtnire  pluck  and 
rfS^  grit  and  the  "never-say-die"  spirit  will  take  to  their  hearts  at  once.  It 

is  a  Christmas  story,  too,  and  by  a  writer  alread\'  widely  popular  among 
boys  as  the  author  of  "Under  Boy  Scout  Colors,"  "Curley  and  the  Aztec 
Gold,"  and  other  exciting  narratives. 

The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  in  Switzerland 

C.  FRENCH  BOULTON 

Tells  how  the  pious  adventurers  arrived  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  stone, 
|[j  though  never  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Adventure  hildegarde  hawthorne 

Like  a  trumpet-call,  or  like  a  great,  high,  singing,  sweeping  wind — the 
kind  you  breast  with  joy — that's  how  Miss  Hawthorne's  December  talk 
about  taking  life  adventurously  seems.    It  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
r  J  had  a  splendid  tonic  for  your  mind. 

"Boy  Hunters  in  Demerara,"  "The  Luck  of  Denewood," 
/y  "The  Dragon's  Secret,"  continue  in  this  number,  and  the 

mm  .  second  and  concluding  part  of  "School  Life  in  Switzer- 

W  land"  tells  of  the  Christmas  holidays.    All  the  depart- 

)^  ments  will  be  there  in  holiday  array,  with  a  crowd  of 

stories,  verses  and  pictures. 
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Hart  SchafFner 

&  Marx 
Boys'  Clothes 
as  good  as  father's 

/^IVE  more  wear, 
look  more  styl- 
ish, save  the  most 
Money  back  if  you're 
not  satisfied 


^s^Jjts*  the  clothier  who  sells  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
S^Tlothes  for  the  three  Great  American  Battle  pictures 
If  he  hasn't  them  let  us  know,  we'll  see  that  you  get 

"         Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


ABINGDON 


Book  Talks 

IN  view  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of 
bocks  that,  in  spite  of 
the  paper  shortage,  make 
their  appearance  with  each 
new  season,  the  problem  of 
"what  books  to  buy"  be- 
comes more  and  more  acute. 
Economy  and  common  sense 
suggest  that  only  such  books 
as  have  an  element  of  per- 
manence are  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
average  home.  The  public 
and  circulating  libraries  can 
be  depended  upon  for  such 
transitory  matter  as,  once 
read,  is  put  aside.  But  for 
constant  reference;  for  the 
mental  stimulus  that  is  re- 
quired by  the  man  or 
woman  of  culture,  there  is 
demand  for  the  books  that 
really  count. 

To  meet  this  demand  the 
Abingdon  Press  presents  an 
c>'tensive  list  of  books  that, 
from  the  point  of  interest 
and  breadth  of  view  more 
than  fulfill  these  require- 
ments. The  fact  that  it 
bears  the  .Abingdon  imprint 
is  guarantee  that  a  book  is 
worth  while.  On  the  right, 
selected  from  our  lists,  are 
a  few  titles  that  should  have 
permanent  place  in  your 
library. 


BOOKS  that  Count 

THE  "LITTLE  FOLKS"  SERIES 

By  Dorothy  Donnell  Calhoun 
Illustrated.    Cloth.    Per  book,  Net,  50  cents.  Postpaid. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 
BOOK  I 

BOYS  IN  PATRIARCHAL  HOMES 

Isaac.    Ishmael.    Joseph.  Benjamin, 
BOOK  II. 

BOYS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  PROPHETS 
David.    Samuel.    Daniel.    The  Shunammite's  Son. 
BOOK  III. 
GIRLS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  Story  of  Miriam.  Jephthah's  Daughter. 

The  Captive  Maid.  Jairus's  Daughter. 

BOOK  IV. 

BOYS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
The  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  The  Lad  with  the  Loaves. 

John  the  Baptist.  Paul's  Nephew. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  FROM  LITERATURE 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 

Four  books,  each  containing  classic  stories  for  children.  The  stories  are  not 
random  selections  from  the  classics„interspersed  with  weaker  material.  They  are 
the  child  parts  of  famous  novels,  essays  and  collections  of  verse.  In  these 
books  Dickens,  Stevenson,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  and  Victor  Hugo  speak  direct  to 
your  child. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  IN  ART 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 
BOOK  I  BOOK  III 

Stories  about  portraits  of  historical  Stories   of   pictures   by   six  great 

little  folks,  each  picture— except  the      artists,  which  show  the  children  of  sev- 
"Prmces  in  the  Tower" — painted  from 
life  by  the  great  artists  of  their  day. 
BOOK  II 

Stories  about  pictures  which  illus- 
trate famous  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
historical  people,  or  an  incident  from 
history  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
little  Christian  martyr  in  the  arena  of 
lions. 


eral  foreign  countries  at  their  work 
and  play.  Each  picture  is  a  work  of 
art. 

BOOK  IV 

Stories  about  pictures  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  story-telling  qualities. 
As  they  are  pictures  of  young  people, 
they  will  have  a  double  appeal  to 
children. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  IN  HISTORY 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 
Little  Heroes.  Little  Folks  on  Thrones. 

Little  Heroines.  Little  Folks  Who  Did  Great  Things. 

Charmingly  written  stories  of  Mozart,  Florence  Nightingale,  Audubon,  James 
Watt,  Helen  Keller,  Richard  II,  Louis  XIV,  Queen  Isabella,  Edward  VI,  Mary 
Stuart,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Jacqueline  of  Holland,  Prascovia  of  Siberia,  Poca- 
hontas, etc. 

A  YEAR  OF  RECREATION 

By  Ethel  Owen 

A  little  book  of  twelve  suggestive  socials,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
A  complete  social  is  outlined  for  each  month,  including  games,  suggestions  for 
place  cards,  menus,  etc.  All  of  the  suggestions  are  practical  and  can  be 
carried  out  in  home,  school  or  church.  A  compact  recreational  program  for  a 
year  at  a  minimum  cost.  Illustrated.    Net,  35  cents,  Postpaid. 

Prices  are  subject  la  change  without  notice 


THE 

NEW  YORK 


ABINGDON  PRESS 
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For  "CHILDREN'S  BOOK  WEEK"— November  15th  to  20th 
you  will  want  a  copy  of 

THE  BURGESS  ANIMAL 
BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 

PETER  RABBIT  shifted  about  uneasily  and  hesitated.  "What  is  it, 
Peter?"  asked  Old  Mother  Nature  kindly.  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
Great  World  equal  to  knowledge,  so  if  I  can  add  to  your  knowledge 
I  will  be  glad  to."  Peter  took  heart.  "If — if  you  please.  Mother  Nature, 
I  would  like  to  learn  all  about  my  family.  May  I  come  to  school  to 
you  every  day?" 

Until  that  morning  Peter  Rabbit  had  supposed  that  his  cousin.  Jumper 
the  Hare,  was  the  only  near  relative  he  possessed.  Then  Jenny  Wren  had 
mentioned  a  cousin  of  his  in  the  Sunny  South  who  was  almost  as  fond  of  the 
water  as  Jerry  Muskrat.  Peter  had  refused  to  believe  it,  for  you  know  he 
hates  the  water  himself.  But  when  he  had  hunted  up  Old  IVTother  Nature 
and  she  had  said  that  it  was  true,  and  furthermore  that  he  had  several 
cousins  of  whom  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard,  Peter  became  possessed 
of  a  great  desire  to  know  all  about  his  own  family  and  the  families  of  his 
four-footed  neighbors. 

So  it  came  about  that  every  morning  just  at  sun-up  Old  Mother  Nature 
taught  school  in  the  Green  Forest.  It  began  with  just  Peter  Rabbit  and 
Jumper  the  Hare,  but  it  grew  from  day  to  day  as  news  of  the  interesting 
things  being  learned  there  spread  through  the  Green  Forest  and  over  the 
Green  Meadows.  Johnny  Chuck  discovered  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Squirrel  family,  and  Jimmy  Skunk  that  Digger  the  Badger  is  his  own 
cousin.  Buster  Bear  learned  that  he  has  a  cousin,  the  Alaska  Brown  Bear, 
beside  whom  he  is  small,  and  that  another  cousin,  who  is  as  white  as  Buster 
is  black,  is  king  of  the  Frozen  North. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "The  Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Children," 
which  has  had  such  a  wonderful  reception  since  its  publication  a  year  ago. 
It  is  written  in  the  same  vein,  a  story  book  which  at  the  same  time  is  an 
authoritative  handbook  on  the  land  animals  of  America,  so  describing 
them  and  their  habits  that  they  will  be  instantly  recognized  when  seen. 
Every  child  and  not  a  few  adults  will  delight  in  going  to  school  to  Old 
Mother  Nature  with  Peter  Rabbit  and  his  friends. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fuertes,  the  naturalist-artist, 
whose  drawings  are  living  portraits  and  show  the  big  and  little  people  of 
the  Green  Forest  and  the  Green  Meadows,  the  Smiling  Pool  and  the  Great 
Mountains,  as  they  actually  are  amid  home  surroundings. 

With  32  full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  16  full-page  illustrations 
in  black-and-white  from  drawings  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 
Crown  8vo.    Decorated  Cloth.    $3.00  net. 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  BOSTON 

^  ^  /fpii, 


HOW  DO 
YOU  DO? 

MAY  I  introduce  myself  ?— St.  Nicholas 
for  1920-21.  I  am  forty-eight  years 
young  and  very  happy,  and  sure  you 
will  like  me.  Not  "bumptious"  or  arrogant; 
no  one  would  ever  have  liked  me  if  I  were 
that.  But  forty-eight  years  of  being  to 
thousands  of  young  people  what  no  other 
magazine  has  ever  been  creates  a  feeling  of 
confidence. 

Like  the  boy  or  girl  (or  man  or  woman)  whom  everybody  likes, 
St.  Nichol.as  expects  —  gratefully  and  gladly  expects  —  to  be  liked  by 
strangers  and  welcomed  by  friends. 

I  believe  that  no  boy  or  girl  (this  is  a  Very  Large  Statement,  but  I 
believe  it  is  true)  ever  did  n't  like  St.  Nicholas.  And  no  boy  or  girl  who 
ever  grew  up  with  St.  Nicholas  has  ever  forgotten  it.  More  —  very, 
very  few  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  grew  up  with  St.  Nicholas  are  willing 
that  their  children,  or  their  nephews  and  neices,  should  be  without  it. 

So  you  can  see  that  I  am  able,  on  completing  my  forty-eighth  and 
inaugurating  my  forty-ninth  year,  to  meet  with  a  certain  happy  confidence: 
All  Boys  and  Girls,  and  All  Aiothers  and  Fathers  of  Boys  and  Girls,  and 
All  really  well-brought-up  Uncles  and  Aunts  of  Boys  and  Girls.  That  is 
quite  a  number  of  people  not  to  need  to  be  shy  of! 

And  if  I  had  any  least  doubt  about  them,  or  about  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  splendid  feast  of  good  things  I  have  in  store  for  positively  all 
who  care  to  come  would  set  my  mind  at  rest. 

Just  turn  over  the  next  page  —  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  You  will 
see  that  a  great  store  of  entertainment,  information  and  inspiration  is 
already  planned  for;  and  this  will  go  on  all  through  a  year  which  I  mean 
shall  be  (juite  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  of  my  life. 

None  of  my  usual  features  will  be  missing  —  you  dc  not  need  a  special 
description  of  them.  If  you  are  one  of  my  new  friends,  just  look  at  them 
in  this  issue.  .Aren't  they  interesting?  The  wonderful  work  the  young 
people  are  doing  for  St.  Nichol.\s  League  would  n  ake  il  impossible  to 
spare,  if  I  wanted  to;  For  Boys  Who  Do  Things  there  will  he  practical 
directions  and  plans  for  doing  really  worth  while  things  with  their  energy 
and  talent;  The  Watch  Tower  will  be  needed  next  year  especialh-  to  keep 
youthful  readers  in  touch  with  world  events;  Nature  and  Science  for 
Young  Folks  will  be  the  same  sort  of  "gold  mine"  of  interesting  facts 
for  student  and  teacher;  The  flap  of  The  Letter  Box  will  be  open  for  the 
very  delightful  correspondence  of  our  readers;  The  Riddle  Box,  the 
St.  Nicholas  Stamp  Page,  will  all  "carry  on."    See  folloiving  pages. 


; 


Splendid  Serials 


THE  LUCK  OF 
DENEWOOD 

By  Emilie  Benson  Knipe 
and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe 

Moving  slowly  out  of  a  theatre  after  a 
thrilling  performance,  some  one  in  the  crowd 
said:  "He's  certainly  got  the  recipe  for  a 
play!"  The  Knipes  certainly  have  the  recipe 
for  a  serial!  In  this  latest  "lucky  sixpence" 
episode,  they  have  managed  to  tell  a  better 
story  than  ever,  hard  as  that  was  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  one  which  almost  the  yoimgest  and 
quite  the  oldest  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  will  enjoy.  The  thrill  of  the  lively 
happenings,  the  mystery  of  the  plot,  will  appeal  to  those  of  quite  slender 
years,  while  our  older  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  will  appreciate  the  whole- 
some, lovable  realism  of  the  characters.  All  will  agree  that  the  little 
French  heroine  is  simply  adorable,  and  the  story  of  her  brother's  disap- 
pearance during  the  war,  of  her  strong  faith  that  he  is  not  dead,  and  his 
final  reappearance,  is  a  poignantly  touching  one.  It  is  not  a  "weepy" 
story,  though;  it  is  bright  and  tender  and  plucky,  with  the  happy  sort 
of  ending  its  lovable  people  deserve. 


THE  DRAGON'S  SECRET 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman 

This  wizard  of  mystery  tales  has  woven  a  number  of  intricate  and 
absorbing  ones  for  appreciative  St.  Nicholas  readers — but  never  a  better 
one  than  this.  Down  on  the  sands  by  a  little  summer  cottage,  the  excite- 
ment among  four  young  people  who  finally  solve  the  puzzle  rises  and  rises 
and  rises  like  the  tide,  but  never  once  recedes  —  though  sometimes,  to 
be  sure,  the  prospect  does  look  as  blank  of  any  solution  as  a  glassy  stretch 
of  sand  at  low  tide.  Queer  things  keep  happening  which  are  evidently 
related  to  the  mystery,  but  no  one  of  them  seems  to  fit  another!  Not 
until  a  night  of  tremendous  storm,  with  a  threatening  tide,  when  a 
desperate  struggle  occurs  in  the  dark,  do  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  begin 
to  fit  together.  The  ending  differs  from  that  of  most  mystery  stories  in 
that  it  is  even  more  exciting  when  you  discover  what  it  is  all  about! 


BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 

By  George  Inness  Hartley 

Demerara  —  how  many  know,  "right  off,"  where  it  is?  Perhaps  one 
wouldn't  be  deafened  by  rephes.  All  the  better,  for  here  is  just  such  an 
account  as  the  boy  who  loves  wild  life,  hunting,  adventure,  will  fairly 
revel  in,  of  a  region  not  too  often  explored  or  described.  It  is  on  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America  —  in  British  Guiana.  It  is  a  "big"  serial, 
which  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  boys  big  and  little. 


and  Short  Stories 


PRUNIER  TELLS 
A  STORY 

By  T.  Morris  Longstreth 

One  of  the  very  best  adventure  stories 
St.  Nicholas  has  ever  printed.  It  is  hair- 
raising,  gripping,  the  story  that  the  usually 
silent  Prunier  tells  by  the  cabin  fire  on  two 
successive  nights  of  storm.  But  it  is  also 
inspiring,  honest  and  fine.  There  is  high 
courage,  without  brag,  the  surmounting  of  fear;  there  is  devotion: 
between  sister  and  brother,  between  a  French-Canadian  guide  and  those 
he  saves.  There  are  scenes  of  breathless  interest  and  a  terrible  beauty, 
and  in  the  end  victory  over  mounting  dangers.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
lessen  the  thrill  of  the  splendid  story  ever  so  little  by  telling  you  just 
what  happens.    It  will  take  two  long  instalments  to  bring  it  to  its  ending. 


OLD  ENGLISH  LEGENDS 

By  George  Philip  Krapp,  Ph.D. 

"  'Twas  Adam  Bell  and  Clym  o'  the  Clough  and  William  of  Cloudesley" 
—  and  Sir  Orfeo  "who  was  a  knight  of  Greece,"  and  many  others  that 
folk  loved  to  tell  and  sing  about:  the  stories  which  endure  because  they 
satisfy  things  deep  in  all  our  hearts.  Professor  Krapp.  of  Columbia 
University,  has  re-told  some  of  these  in  charming  fashion. 


BOYS,  PARENTS 
AND  FOOTBALL 

By  Sol  Metzger 

Mr.  Sol  Metzger,  a  famous  football  player 
in  his  day,  and  since  a  well-known  coach  of  suc- 
cessful college  teams,  will  discuss  in  several 
articles  "Chivalry  in  Football,"  "Boys,  Parents 
and  Football,"  and  similar  questions  of  the  sort 
that  sometimes  rage  about  major  training 
quarters  as  well  as  among  younger  football 
players.  Boys  who  would  be  splendid  "foot- 
ball material,"  but  whose  parents  do  not  wish 
them  to  play,  are  a  problem  in  colleges  as  well 
as  in  high  schools  and  "prep"  schools,  and  the 
question  of  how  to  make  football  a  game  which  shall  retain  its  rigorous 
qualities  and  yet  not  deserve  the  reproaches  of  those  who  regard  it  as  too 
dangerous,  has  bothered  the  leaders  of  sport.  This  is  an  article  which 
every  boy  will  want  his  parents  to  read,  if  there  is  trouble  about  his  being 
allowed  to  go  in  for  football.  No  one  outside  of  a  school  can  know  what 
it  means  to  a  fellow  to  be  shut  out  of  the  big  excitement  of  the  season,  and 
even  suspected  of  a  "yellow"  streak  because  his  parents  won't  let  him 
play.  Mr.  Metzger  explains  why  such  a  prohibition  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  tells  parents  what  they  can  do  instead,  to  make  sure  their  son 
is  not  taking  undue  risks. 

THE 

PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY 

That  long  and  catchy-syllabled  word  means  something  of  great 
moment  to  American  boys  and  girls,  and  St.  Nicholas  will  do  its  part  in 
making  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  Rock  memorable.  There  will  be  an  article  on  the  Pilgrims  by 
H.  A.  Ogden,  which  will  stir  the  hearts  of  good  Americans  whether  their 
ancestors  came  here  in  search  of  religious  liberty  in  1620,  or  arrived  in 
later  years.  There  will  be  also  a  brief  but  very  interesting  sketch  of 
"The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  in  Switzerland,"  with  a  photograph  of  the  Swiss 
memorial,  and  there  will  be  other  Tercentenary  features. 

NEW- WORLD  HERO  STORIES 

By  Mary  R.  Parkman 

Robert  McCormick  and  his  son  Cyrus,  useful  patriots  of  peace,  made 
it  possible  for  America  to  fulfill  the  slogan:  "wheat  will  win  the  war." 
But  for  the  invention,  perfection  and  marketing  of  the  reaper,  such  great 


wheat  harvests  as  the  world  to-day  must  have  or  starve  would  never  have  been  possible. 
Miss  Parkman  ha>  written  a  story  of  their  struggle,  and  the  boy  who  loves  to  invent 
things  will  see  in  reading  it  how  noble  and  useful  a  talent  has  been  given  him,  and  will 
wish  more  than  ever  to  develop  it  to  finely  serviceable  ends.  And  the  series  will  include 
other  fascinating  and  inspiring  stories  of  moderrl  heroes. 


MOUNTAINEERING  ON  WHEELS 

By  Ted  Stauffer 


"A  trip  thai  was  a  hum- 
dinger—  a  regular  moun- 
tain adventure  on  wheels," 
the  author  calls  it.  "We 
were  supposed  to  ride  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  on 
our  wheels  in  three  and  a 
half  days,  carrying  all  our 
own  grub  and  sleeping  out- 
fits right  on  our  bikes.  And 
more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  those  miles  were 
mountainous  —  up  canons 


and  over  divides,  curving 
along  by  mountain  rivers, 
or  plugging  up  switch- 
banks.  .  .  .  No  wheels 
had  ever  made  the  trip 
before."  They  did  it  all, 
though ;  six  Boy  Scouts, 
a  regular  Scout  master 
and  a  volunteer  guide. 
The  story  is  certainly  a 
good  one,  about  a  very 
remarkable  sort  of  "good 
time." 


THE  CHRISTENING  OF  FOUR-TOES 

By  A.  C.  Allen 

There  was  once  (when  A.  C.  Allen  v,  as  a  boy  hunter  in  Wyoming)  a  tremendous  big 
grizzly  known  as  Four-Toes — and  there  was  a  boy  who  knew  exactly  why.  This  is  a 
true  story  of  one  of  the  largest  grizzly  bears  the  West  has  known.  He  ranged  Wyoming 
from  the  Yellowstone  to  Granger;  his  food-hunting  varied  from  harmlessly  licking  ants 
off  a  tree-trunk  to  felling  a  brash  young  bull  with  a  single  blow  of  his  paw.  Men  saw 
his  tracks,  some  saw  the  great  beast  himself  —  but  he  always  escaped.  The  boy  helped 
to  set  the  great  trap  that  almost  caught  him,  that  made  him  Four-Toes,  and  the  stor>' 
he  tells  about  it  is  immensely  exciting. 


SCHOOL  LIFE  IN 
SWITZERLAND 

By  Phyllis  Pulliam 

Imagine  going  to  a  school  whose  curriculum  included 
a  New  Year's  stay  of  ten  days  at  a  Swiss  winter  resort 
hotel;  with  skating,  skiing  —  every  winter  outdoor 
sport — for  daytimes,  and  for  evening  balls  and  music. 
Imagine  how  cosmopolitan  the  day-by-day  life  would 
be  with  comrades  from  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  as  well  as  America.  Such  a  school  is  de- 
scribed most  delightfully  in  the  December  issue  by  one 
who  was  not  so  long  ago  a  student  there. 


FOUR  EXCITING  STORIES 
OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  ENGINEERING 

By  Charles  A.  Hoyt 

He  is  the  author,  you  w  ill  remember,  of  thai  breathless  tale  of  electricity,  "Please 
Get  Off  the  Line,"  which  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  for  January,  1918,  will  not  have  for- 
gotten yet.  There  is  heart-in-your-mouth  excitement  in  every  one  of  the  four  new  ones 
to  come  —  "The  Inverse  Time-Limit  Relay";  "Cheating  the  River";  "Riding  the  Guy"; 
and  "Jack  the  Kill-O-Watter," 


AND  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE! 

You  have  had  some  of  your  best  thoughts  with  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  ha\e  n't 
you  ?  What  wonderful  \-istas  she  can  open  out  for  us!  How  she  makes  the  world  seem 
greater,  life  seem  freer,  everything  good  more  worthy  of  caring  and  trying  for.  She  has 
a  magic  glass  10  show  us  the  real  \  alues  of  the  many  toned  and  colored  confusion  of  life. 
It  is  a  gift  of  gifts,  this  magic  glass  she  owns,  and  Miss  Hawthorne  uses  it  beautifiilly. 
In  the  new  volume.  Miss  Hawthorne  will  ha\e  frequent  talks  with  our  boys  and  girls, 
about  the  things  that  make  life  worth  while. 


From  Readers  and  Parents  St.  N'icholas  Receives  Every  Year  Countless  Letters  Soch  As  These: 


"Why  does  a  month  last  so  long?  I  am  so  anxious 
for  the  next  Sr.  Nicholas — 'The  Happy  Venture' 
is  so  good  I  wait  impatiently  for  more  of  it.  I  am 
so  glad  I  am  a  member  of  the  League.  It  seems  so 
good  to  be  one  with  boys  and  girls  who  do  such 
work  for  the  League.    Here's  to  our  magazine! 

— Margaret  A. 

"While  looking  at  a  bound  St.  Nicholas  for 
1913,  I  came  across  a  League  story  written  by  the 
author  of  that  beautiful  story. '  The  Happy  Venture'. 
You  can't  think  how  happy  that  discovery  made 
me  !  To  think  that  a  'really,  truly  author'  had, 
when  she  was  my  age,  written  for  the  League  and, 
very  likely,  been  made  proud  and  disappointed 
by  turns.  It  made  me  wonder  if  /  would  write 
stories  that  readers  of  the  best  magazine  that 
ever  was  would  follow  from  month  to  month." 

—Helen  E.  W. 


"I  want  you  to  know  how  very  much  our  Lovett 
enjoyed  finding  his  little  story  in  the  July  League. 

...  I  can  well  remember  the  joy  I  experienced 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  my  letter  appeared  in 
your  pages,  and  the  thrill  of  seeing  in  print  two  puz- 
zles I  sent  in.  To  this  day  I  never  fail  to  read  the 
children's  contributions,  and  usually  find  the  names 
of  some  of  my  friends'  little  folks  among  them. 
This  month  there  are  three."  — M.  D.  K.  P. 

"Betty  says  that  her  graduation  from  high  school 
was  an  important  turning-point  in  her  life.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  turning-point  in  my  life,  this  far,  was 
in  November,  1913,  when  St.  Nicholas,  the  best 
magazine  that  was  ever  published,  that  ever  will  be 
published,  was  placed  in  my  hands.  Oh!  St.  Nich- 
olas. THE  magazine  of  all  magazines!  What  infi- 
nite stores  of  goodly  knowledge  .  .  .  what  joy, 
thou  bringest!"  — Mary  H.  S. 


This  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  November  is  a  beginning  month 
for  new  serials,  and  is  really  the  first  of  the  new  magazine  year. 
Besides,  you're  sure,  if  you  subscribe  now,  not  to  miss  the 
beautiful  Christmas  number,  wTiich  is  sold  so  quickly  from  the 
news-stands.  Use  the  coupon  below,  and  let  us  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  getting  it  to  you  safely  and  promptly,  every  time. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen :  Please  find  enclosed  $4,  for  which  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year 
beginning  with  the  November  number,  to 

Name  


Address 


(St.  N.-11-20) 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develops  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided 
by  wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
^Tow  bi^  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


New  Jerset,  Caldwell. 

SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 

Open  all  the  year  round. 
Non-Sectarian.  Girls  3  to  10.  Boys  3  to  ' 

Mothering  a  specialty.  Rate  $75  a  month. 

For  particulars  address  the  Directress. 


LoNO  Ibland,  Garden  City,  152  Stewart  Ave. 
Ct-  Panl 'a  ^  boarding  school  for  boys  in  the  country  and  only  40 
^  "  minutes  from  New  York.  Thorough  preparation  for 
all  colleges.  Buildings  open  for  inspection  daily  9  to  5.  Fall  Term 
begins  Thursday,  September  23.  Phone  Garden  City  1144.  For 
information  and  catalog  address  Walter  R.  Marsh,  Headmaster. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  girls.    52nd  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate 

school  for  very  young  girls.   For  catalog  addref« 

Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal 

Martha  J.  Naramork.  Assoc.  Prin,  Box  llN 


Massachusetts,  South  Sudbury. 
WtTTTTTMn.   MATT       A  Country  Home  School  for  r,irlB 
*VnilllN\J   n.i\l^Lj      from  eieht  to  sixteen. 
Affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  achoola. 

Mr.  Elbridqe  C.  WmTiNG,  Amherst.  Tale;  Mrs.  Whiting,  Welles- 
ley,  Principals.  12  Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,  MnssachuBettfl, 


Pennstltanu,  Bryn  Mawr. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 
EUZABiSXH  F0BR£ST  JoBNSON,  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 


MISS  HALL'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

MISS  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
PiTTSFiELD,  Massachusetts 


New  Mexico,  Buckman,  Santa  Fe  County. 

LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Combining  school  work  under  the  best  masters  obtainablo  with 
life  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine  covered  mountains  of 
New  Mexico.  The  most  healthful  climate  in  America.  Build- 
ings and  equipment  thoroughly  modern.  A  cow  pony  for  every 
boy.    Limited  to  eighteen  boy.s.    Write  for  booklet.  .\ddre9S 


Buckman 


A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 
Santa  Fe  County 


New  Mexico 


Ma8Sacho8ETTS.  WcUesley. 
TT^MAPTJT?    A  Country  School  for  Girls  10  to  14,  Pre- 

X  paratory  to  Dana  Hall,  14  miles  from  Boston. 

.'Ml sports  and  athletics  supervised  and  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil.    Finest  iastruction,  care  and  influences. 

Miss  Hf.len-  Temple  Cooke,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass, 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Tur-px  TPO^'R  Junior  Department  of  the  Cowle.s  School  for  Girls. 
iVLHilul^yjySi^  Supervised  study  and  play,  rt  acres,  shallow  lake 
for  canoeing  and  skating.  All  outdoor  sport  s.  Send  for  catalog  and  \-iews, 
Emma  Mn,T0N  Cowles,  Hearl  of  Srhool        Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


CoNNECTict  T,  Greenwich. 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 
In  the  country.   One  hour  from  New  York 


mm 


You  And  Your  Boy  Will  Enjoy 
the  Wyeth  Edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe 

Since  Daniel  Defoe  gave  "Robinson  Crusoe"  to  the  world  three 
centuries  ago,  no  greater  story  of  adventure  has  ever  been  written. 
And  no  great  book  has  waited  so  long  for  an  artist  truly  to 
interpret  its  spirit,  but  now  in  the 

WYETH  EDITION  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

there  are  16  superb  illustrations  in  color  that  lend 
added  greatness  to  a  great  book. 
Every  boy  enjoys  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  doubly  for- 
tunate is  the  boy  who  can  own  the  Wyeth  edition. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  in  large  type.  Choice  binding. 
Attractively  boxed.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  real  gift  book. 
Ask  for  the  Wyeth  edition. 

$5  and  worth  it 


119  West  40  th  Street.  New  York 

"Yotl  can't  go  torong  on  a  Cosmopolitan  Booh?' 


(Founded  1901).  an  Institution   with   national  patronage 
strongly  endorsed  br  (he   medical    profession,   has  written 
a  288  page  book,  telling  how  he  cured  himself.  Contains 
definite   and    authoritative   information.    Sent  anywhere 
to  readers  of  St.   Nicholas  Magazine  for  "Jo  cents  coin 
or  stamps  to  cover  poetage  and  mailing.  Address 
BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President 
The  Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers 
472  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Camps 


Senior  and  Junior  camps  for  girls,  under  20,  Eoxbury.  Vt. 
Famous  for  fine  saddle  horses.  FREE  EIDIXG  and  thorough 
instruction  in  horsemanship.  Teela-Wooket  is  a  three  hundred 
acre  "Wonderland"  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains,  with 
athletic  fiefds,  clay  tennis  courts,  sleeping  bungalows,  and  a 
private  pond  for  swimming  and  water  sports.  Write  for  a  booklet 
with  the  stories  and  pictures  of  camp  life  at  Teela-Wooket. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  ROYS,  10  Bowdoio  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


YOU  face  a  solemn  duty — an  obligation 
as  severe  as  any  imposed  upon  any 
group  of  persons  in  the  world's  history. 
The  future  of  America  is  in  your  hands. 
More  than  that — the  future  of  liberty  and 
of  democracy  rests  with  you. 

An  English  officer,  sent  to  this  country  to 
help  our  troops  prepare  for  their  baptism  of 
fire,  declares: 

"The  world's  future  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
boys  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  It 
is  our  duty  to  help  discipline  them  and  pre- 
pare them  to  meet  the  responsibilities  their 
gigantic  task  will  demand." 

This  is  your  obligation  —  to  prepare  the  boys  and 
girls  who  shall  lead  America  to-morrow. 

If  you  have  a  school  which  serves  these  high  aims 
well,  it  is  a  part  of  your  obligation  to  locate  those 
whom  you  can  serve  best.  You  will  find  them  in 
St.  Nicholas  homes. 

The  schools  whose  cooperation  we  seek  are  those 
which  possess  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their 
future — schools  that  feel  a  definite  obligation  toward 
their  students — schools  eager  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  those  who  will  "carry  the  nation's 
future — and  guard  it  well." 

We  will  gladly  help  you  in  the  selection  of  a  school. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  School  Department 

353  4th  Avenue  New  York  City 


Thanksgiving  at  Qrandmother's 


CHILDREN  and  grandchildren  there  to  enjoy  a 
good  old  fashioned  feast  which  grandmother 
always  knows  just  how  to  prepare — turkey,  cran- 
berry sauce,  mince  pie — delicious  symbols  of  what 
Thanksgiving  stands  for  in  the  traditions  of  history 
and  happy  home  life.  And  Silver — useful,  everlast- 
ing Silver — to  complete  the  congenial  picture  of 
family  warmth  and  companionship— to  serve  as  a 
stimulating  background  to  the  enchanting  spirit  of 
family  reunion—  to  enhance  by  its  lustrous  beauty, 
as  silver  always  does,  the  enduring  loveliness  of  any 
environment  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 

is  sold  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 

THE  gORHAM  COMPANY       Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths       NEW  YORK 
WORKS:   PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 

By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  CAMP  ON  THE  MAZARUNI 

It  was  mid-afternoon  on  the  Mazaruni  River. 
The  heat  was  intense,  but  tempered  by  creeping 
bands  of  shadow  which  were  spreading  over  the 
dark  brown  water.  On  either  shore  rose  the  jun- 
gle, like  two  weathered  cliffs  hidden  by  masses  of 
luxuriant  vegetation.  No  sounds  issued  from  the 
depths  of  the  forest  except  the  thud  of  falling 
fruits  and  the  crash  of  time-worn  branches;  but 
overhead  flew  several  Amazon  parrots  with  hoarse 
cries,  following  the  course  of  the  stream  north- 
ward. The  dark  muzzle  of  an  otter  protruded 
from  the  water,  and  disappeared  with  a  muffled 
snort  in  a  circle  of  ripples.  A  single  fish,  a  lukan- 
ani,  leaped  in  the  failing  sunlight. 

A  small  canoe,  in  which  were  seated  two  people, 
glided  under  the  eastern  shore,  so  close  that  its  oc- 
cupants bent  low  to  escape  the  overhanging 
branches.  A  fat  boy  of  sixteen,  inappropriately 
clad  in  immaculate  flannels,  crouched  in  the  bow 
with  a  shotgun  across  his  knees.  In  the  stern  sat 
an  Indian,  stripped  bare  to  the  waist,  who  guided 
the  craft  with  a  long,  narrow-bladed  paddle. 
The  boy  stared  suspiciously  at  the  shore  as  it 
swept  past,  and  maintained  the  silence  of  one  who 
is  awed  by  what  he  sees.  The  Indian  applied  him- 
self wholly  to  dodging  snags. 

Above  them,  the  jungle  formed  a  solid  wall  a 
hundred  feet  high, — in  favored  places  a  hundred 
and  fifty, — all  bound  together  by  great  vines. 


many  several  inches  thick,  which  dangled  down  to 
the  water  or  twisted  and  curled  like  gigantic  ser- 
pents until  lost  in  the  dense  foliage.  The  tree 
trunks  were  many  colored — silvery  white,  dull 
brown,  green,  and  even  yellow.  Many  were  en- 
larged near  their  bases.  In  others,  the  roots  acted 
like  guy-ropes,  reaching  the  trunk  several  feet 
from  the  ground;  while  still  others  had  roots  like 
solid  buttresses,  growing  evenly  from  the  trunk 
like  the  partitions  of  a  revolving  door.  In  many 
cases  these  buttresses  were  twisted  and  convo- 
luted, and  overlapped  one  another.  The  foliage 
was  composed  of  the  purples,  pinks,  and  yellows  of 
new-born  leaflets,  the  variegated  greens  of  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  browns  of  autumn.  All  the 
trees  stood  so  close  together  that  the  eyes  could 
penetrate  them  but  a  short  distance. 

The  river-bank,  as  the  canoe  slipped  b}', 
changed  greatly.  Here  it  was  high,  built  of  red 
clay  and  gouged  by  the  undermining  current, — 
which  swept  with  full  force  against  it, — but  held 
together  by  a  network  of  gnarled  roots;  there  it 
was  so  low  that  the  water  overflowed  it  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  mass  of  swamp  vegetation.  The 
low  places  were  guarded  by  belts  of  mangroves, 
whose  spider-legged  roots  sank  into  the  mud,  or 
by  the  thick  stalks  of  mucka-mucka  plants,  with 
their  great  heart-shaped  leaves  and  queer,  cone- 
like  fruit.  Often,  half  hidden  by  overhanging 
branches,  there  was  a  low  outcropping  of  rock, 
which  ran  for  a  hundred  yards;  again  it  was  a 
sandy  beach  which  sloped  gently  up  toward  the 
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base  of  the  jungle.  The  river  extended  far  to  the 
southward,  where  it  was  lost  by  a  sudden  turn 
into  the  trees. 

The  canoe,  a  hollowed  log  pointed  at  both  ends, 
swept  forward  with  silent  rapidity.  The  boy 
maintained  his  air  of  suspicion  mingled  with  fas- 
cination. Once  he  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal  to 
the  Indian  to  cease  paddling  and  stared  ahead, 
gripping  his  gun  nervously.  But  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  and  he  waved  the  canoe  on  again. 

An  hour  passed,  and  they  approached  a  maze  of 
small  islands  which  cut  the  river  into  narrow  chan- 
nels.   The  end  of  their  journey  was  in  sight. 

The  canoe  turned  into  the  passage  which  sepa- 
rated the  nearest  island  from  the  mainland  and 
grounded  beside  a  second  dugout  on  a  strip  of 
sand  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  bank.  For  the  first 
time  in  an  hour  the  Indian  spoke. 

"Dar  camp,"  he  said,  pointing  to-v^ard  the  top 
of  the  bank.  "Dar  marster  in  big  white  tent. 
You  call,  he  come.  Me  carry  bags  up.  Me 
sorry  you  see  no  maipurie — what  you  call  tapir." 

"Righto,  Wa'na,"  Paul  Jenkins  replied  cheer- 
fully, stepping  ashore  as  daintily  as  his  huge  pro- 
portions would  permit  and  ruefully  examining  his 
trousers,  which  were  a  trifle  the  worse  for  wear. 
"I 'm  sorry  too.  You  go  ahead  with  the  war-bags 
and  I  '11  find  the  camp.  Yoohoo,  Fred  and  Jack! 
Where  are  you?" 

He  began  a  ponderous  scramble  up  the  bank. 

"Coming!"  a  voice  cried  from  over  the  hill,  and 
an  instant  later  he  was  pounced  upon  by  a  boy 
of  his  own  age. 

"Hello,  Paul !"  The  new-comer  grasped  at  him 
with  one  hand  and  pounded  him  on  the  back  with 
the  other.  "How 's  the  old  scout?  Yeow!  I'm 
glad  to  see  you !" 

"Fine,  Fred!  How  's  old  Skinny  Shanks? 
Say,  it  certainly  is  good  to  see  you !  Who 'd  have 
thought  I 'd  ever  travel  thousands  of  miles  just  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  your  ugly  old  emaciated  face 
again!" 

"I 've  got  you  where  I  want  you  now,  Fatty!" 
Fred  Milton  shouted.  "Whew,  are  n't  you  going 
to  sweat,  though,  before  we  get  through  with  you, 
you  old  porpoise!  Come  on  up  to  the  tent  and 
we  '11  hunt  up  Jack." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  narrow  trail,  cut  for 
fifty  yards  thro^igh  thick  underbrush,  which  de- 
bouched into  a  clearing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that 
overlooked  the  river.  Several  small  tents  were 
scattered  about  the  place,  and  beneath  a  huge, 
spreading  tree  stood  a  larger  one  with  a  raised  fly. 
Fred  led  the  way  toward  this. 

"Those  other  tents  are  for  our  different  depart- 
ments of  work.  That  one  over  there  with  the 
chicken-wire  around  it  is  for  the  bulk  of  our  speci- 
mens; the  awning  with  the  long  table  beneath  it 
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is  the  skinning-room,  where  they  are  prepared. 
That 's  where  Wa'na  and  the  other  Indians  hang 
out  most  of  the  time  when  they  're  not  hunting  in 
the  'bush'  or  going  down  river  to  fetch  back  fat 
boys  fresh  and  green  from  New  York.  The  tent 
in  back  of  our  large  one  was  put  up  for  the  Indi- 
ans, but  they  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open,  so 
it 's  used  as  a  store-room." 

With  Fred  rattling  on  in  this  fashion,  they  en- 
tered the  big  tent.  Paul  was  surprised  to  find  it 
floored  with  rough  boards;  he  had  expected  no 
such  luxury  in  the  far-away  jungle.  Three 
wooden  cots,  with  their  complement  of  gray  army 
blankets,  occupied  one  side  of  the  spacious  in- 
terior, and  a  long  wooden  table  the  other.  Several 
boxes,  whose  contents  had  once  been  canned 
tomatoes,  acted  as  stools.  On  the  table  were 
accumulated  a  variety  of  articles:  books, — a  hun- 
dred or  more, — two  microscopes,  a  small  type- 
writer, a  towering  column  of  flat,  3'ellowish  boxes, 
— which  he  afterward  discovered  contained 
pinned  insects,— several  binoculars,  the  stuffed 
skins  of  three  or  four  bright-colored  birds,  two 
large  cameras,  and  a  general  litter  of  paper, 
knives,  forceps,  dividers,  and  rulers.  Leaning 
against  the  table  were  a  shotgun  and  a  small 
rifle.  A  line  was  stretched  between  two  tent- 
poles,  and  held,  among  other  things,  three  flannel 
shirts,  a  pair  of  khaki  breeches,  and  two  swing- 
ing shelves  on  which  lay  numerous  bird  skins 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool  in  the  process  of  drying. 
This  was  Paul's  first  glimpse  of  the  working  lab- 
oratory of  a  naturalist  in  the  field. 

"Jiminy,  you  fellows  ard  fixed  up  -in  good 
shape!"  he  exclaimed,  in  pleased  amazement. 
"How  did  you  get  all  that  stuff  up  here?  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  rough  it.  Say,  this  is 
what  I  like!"  There  was  a  feeling  of  relief  in  his 
tone. 

"Haw,  Fatty,"  his  companion  chuckled,  seating 
himself  on  one  of  the  cots  and  motioning  Paul  to 
do  likewise,  "it  's  rougher  than  you  think.  It 
took  us  a  long  time  to  get  all  the  equipment  to- 
gether, many  trips  in  the  old  dugouts,  and  several 
in  a  large  bateau  that  we  hired.  This  is  our  per- 
manent camp,  so  we  wanted  to  make  it  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  It 's  used  as  a  base,  and  we 
take  long  trips  into  the  interior  every  little  while 
in  search  of  material — though  there  really  is  n't 
much  need  of  it;  there 's  plenty  right  at  our  back 
door.  You  '11  find  it  rough  enough  on  those  trips, 
Fat — rough  enough  to  spoil  the  fancy  clothes 
you  've  got  on." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  the  other  interrupted  hur- 
riedly, taking  Fred  serious!}'.  "I  've  got  other 
clothes  to  wear  on  trips  like  that.  It  would  n't  do 
to  ruin  these,  you  know.  They  're  just  to  wear 
when  we  have  callers." 
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"Callers!"  the  slight  boy  choked,  "callers! 
The  only  visitors  we  '11  ever  have  are  a  few  dilapi- 
dated Indians  looking  for  a  job  or  trying  to  sell  us 
a  bird  or  two.  White  people  don't  often  come 
this  far  up  river." 

His  chum  looked  surprised  and  slightly  upset 
at  this  news. 

"But  the  living 's  not  so  bad  here,"  Fred  con- 
tinued. "There  are  a  few  queer  noises  to  get  used 
to  at  night,  and  you  must  n't  mind  a  few  insects 
crawling  up  your  back,  flying  into  your  mouth, 
or  falling  into  your  plate  when  you  eat.  All  our 
meat  is  killed  in  the  jungle.    About  twenty  dif- 


that  you  are  hot.  Say,"  changing  the  subject,  "I 
wish  Jack  would  come  back.  He  went  out  with 
Walee,-one  of  the  Indians,  a  little  while  ago  to 
photograph  the  nest  of  an  ant-bird.  Ought  to 
have  been  back  long  ago.  Hold  hard — here  's 
Wa'na  with  your  stuff.  Put  them  down  on  the 
bed  in  the  corner,  Wa'na." 

The  Indian  had  entered,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  three  dufile-bags,  a  gigantic  valise,  and 
several  nondescript  bundles,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  spot  indicated.  Breathing  heavily,  he  turned 
to  depart. 

"Whore  \-ou  go  now,  Wa'na?"  the  thin  chap  in- 


'SEVERAL  SMALL  TE.N'TS  WERE  SCATTERED  ABOLT  THE  PLACE" 


ferent  kinds  are  on  our  menu :  deer,  peccaries, 
monkeys,  tinamous,  curassows,  and  a  dozen 
others,  which  beat  all  hollow  anything  you  can 
get  at  home.  It 's  cool  at  night  and  not  hot  in  the 
daytime — " 
"Not  what?" 

The  stout  boy  wiped  his  streaming  face  with  an 
alread)'  wringing-wet  handkerchief,  which  failed 
completely  in  its  duty  of  further  absorbing 
moisture. 

"If  you  don't  call  this  hot,  what  is  it?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"That  's  only  because  you  're  not  used  to  it. 
Just  wait  until  we 've  run  some  of  the  fat  off  you ! 
Look  at  the  thermometer  hanging  over  your  head, 
if  you  don't  believe  it.  I  bet  you  it  reads  hardly 
over  eighty." 

He  reached  toward  the  instrument. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?  eighty-two!  It  's  be- 
cause you  think  you  ought  to  be  hot  in  the  tropics 


quired,  using  the  broken  English  best  understood 
by  Akawai  Indians  of  the  British  colony  of 
Guiana,  or,  as  it  is  locally  known,  Demerara. 

Wa'na  paused  in  his  exit.  "Me  go  get  trunk," 
and,  grinning  to  himself,  he  disappeared. 

"I  just  brought  a  few  clothes  and  some  other 
things.  Thought  I  might  need  them,"  came  the 
half-apologetic  explanation. 

Fred  rolled  on  the  cot  in  a  convulsion  of  laugh- 
ter. At  last,  having  affectionately  clapped  hi<; 
chum  on  the  back  several  times  as  an  outlet  to  his 
feelings,  he  managed  to  gasp: 

"You  're  the  same  old  Fat;  have  n't  changed  a 
bit!  Always  got  to  have  enough  clothes.  But 
we  don't  dress  for  dinner  down  here.  Chub. 
Anyway,  we  can  use  'em  for  gun-rags  when  my 
old  shirt  gives  out." 

"Aw,  nothin'  doing,  Fred.  There  's  not  any 
more  than  I  can  use." 

"Sure  we  will!    But,  honestly  speakin',  I  guess 
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it  was  a  good  move  of  yours,  for  there 's  nothing 
like  comfort  when  you  can  get  it.  I  've  found 
that  out  already.  It 's  fine  to  have  a  set  of  dry 
clothes  to  wear  of  an  evening,  because  you  're 
pretty  wet  most  of  the  day  from  showers  and 
perspiration.  What  sort  of  a  trip  did  you  have? 
get  seasick?  run  into  any  hurricanes?" 

Question  after  question  was  shot  at  Paul,  who 
answered  to  the  best  of  his  ability  while  still 
keeping  pace  with  the  interrogations. 

"How  did  you  like  the  steamer  that  brought  you 
up  river?  How  did  the  canoe  trip  strike  you? 
See  any  animals?" 

"Steamer  was  n't  so  bad,  but  cooking  was  rot- 
ten. Spent  the  night  on  board,  but  was  kept 
awake  most  of  the  time  by  a  million  bugs  that 
kept  buzzing  around.  Trip  in  the  canoe  was  fine ! 
Came  up  the  Essequibo  in  the  steamer,  and  it  was 
like  traveling  on  a  big  lake  six  or  seven  miles  wide. 
Never  saw  a  river  the  size  of  that  before.  Even 
the  Mazaruni 's  pretty  near  as  wide  as  the  Hudson 
at  the  Battery,  and  it 's  not  quarter  as  big  as  the 
Essequibo.  Met  the  canoe  at  the  end  of  the 
steamer  route  and  traveled  most  of  the  day  get- 
ting here.  And,  say!  the  water  in  the  river 's  the 
color  of  coffee!    I  never  saw  anything  like  it — " 

"Juices  from  tree  roots,  decayed  vegetation, 
and  swamp  water.    Go  on." 

"Wa'na — that 's  his  name,  is  n't  it? — told  me  to 
watch  out  for  tapirs  along  the  shore,  but  I  did  n't 
see  any,  though  I  kept  my  eyes  open.  Did  n't 
see  any  animals  and  mighty  few  birds.  Thought 
the  tropics  were  full  of  them." 

"There  are  lots,  both  birds  and  animals,  but 
you  won't  notice  many  until  your  eyes  become 
trained  to  see  them.  Hullo,  here  's  Jack!  Oh, 
Jack!" — triumphantly — "Paul 's  here!" 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  MILTONS  AND  PAUL 

After  a  cordial  greeting,  in  which  Fred  took  an 
active  and  noisy  part,  Jack  Milton  seated  himself 
between  the  two  boys.  He  was  si.x  years  older 
than  his  brother,  tall,  broad-chested,  and  with  a 
square,  determined  chin.  Fred  too  was  tall,  but 
thinner  and  wiry.  He  had  Jack's  chin  and  blue 
eyes,  but  his  mouth  carried  a  perpetual  grin,  and 
his  face  was  a  mass  of  freckles.  Jack  had  spent  a 
year  in  France  flying  over  the  enemy  lines,  and 
had  carried  consternation  to  at  least  four  Boche 
Fokkers,  which  had  fallen  victims  to  the  deadly 
accuracy  of  his  machine-gun  fire.  Owing  to  a 
slight  wound  in  the  shoulder,  received  near  the 
close  of  hostilities,  he  had  been  sent  home  shortly 
after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  and  two  months 
later  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  service. 
As  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  further  military 


duty,  Milton  had  returned  to  the  work  he  loved. 
He  was  a  naturalist,  born  and  bred,  a  gift  inherited 
directly  from  his  father,  who,  before  his  death, 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  South 
American  mammals.  His  mother  had  died  a  few 
years  after  Fred  was  born. 

One  day,  shortly  after  his  return  to  the  museum 
where  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  curator  of  the 
mammal  department,  he  had  been  called  to  the 
office  of  the  head  of  the  museum. 

"Sit  down.  Jack,"  Dr.  Keene  had  said,  waving 
him  to  a  chair.  "I  have  something  to  talk  over 
with  you.  Make  yourself  comfortable;  there  is 
much  to  be  said." 

Thoroughly  mystified,  Jack  had  seated  himself. 
Then  Dr.  Keene  had  outlined  at  full  length  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  permanent  camp  in  South  Amer- 
ica, under  the  auspices  of  the  museum,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  that  institution  with  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  specimens.  This  Milton  was  to 
have  charge  of. 

"When  you  exhaust  one  region,"  the  doctor  had 
explained,  "you  can  move  to  another.  But  the 
idea  is  to  make  a  thorough  collection  of  the  fauna 
of  a  locality  before  you  leave  it.  You  know  what 
that  means:  years,  perhaps,  in  one  place.  Any 
collector  in  a  few  months  can  skim  off  what  he 
considers  the  cream  of  animal  life,  but  the  true 
cream  is  what  he  really  overlooks.  He  gathers 
the  commoner  species;  you  must  go  after  the  rarer 
material,  that  which  we  know  little  about.  It  is 
work  your  father  would  have  relished." 

Jack  was  naturally  delighted  with  the  prospect. 
The  opportunity  of  his  life,  he  felt,  had  come. 
He  decided  to  take  Fred,  whose  love  of  the  out- 
doors equaled  that  of  his  brother,  but  only  under 
the  condition  that  the  boy  should  continue  his 
studies  to  fit  himself  for  college.  Fred  had  de- 
murred good-naturedly  at  this  condition,  but  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.  He  would  have  agreed  to 
anything  that  would  take  him  on  the  journey. 

"You  want  to  make  a  greasy  grind  of  me — hey. 
Jack? — even  down  in  the  jungle  where  the  bugs 
bite  and  the  monkeys  howl?"  he  had  grinned 
"Well,  I  '11  go  you,  but  have  a  heart  and  don't 
drive  me  too  hard.  Can  Fatty  Jenkins  come 
down  later  on?" 

Three  months  later  found  them  with  their  camp 
established  on  the  lower  Mazaruni,  twenty  miles 
above  the  terminus  of  the  colonial  government 
steamer  line.  To  the  uninitiated,  this  may  not 
seem  far  removed  from  civilization;  but  consider- 
ing that  their  nearest  white  neighbor  was  fifteen 
miles  to  the  northward,  and  that  the  jungle 
stretched  unbroken  for  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
southward,  clear  to  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
River,  and  then  two  thousand  more  to  Argentine, 
they  had  not  chosen  badly  for  a  base  camp.  As 
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far  as  appearances,  forest  life,  and  natives  were 
concerned,  they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Amazon 
wilderness. 

Paul  Jenkins  was  as  stout  as  his  chum  was  thin, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Fatty,  while  Fred  lived 
at  school  under  the  alias  of  Skinny,  or  Skinny 


where  they  would  glitter  to  better  advantage. 
But  underlying  his  exterior  of  smart  dress  and 
easy  living,  was  a  deep-running  love  of  adventure. 
He  was  not  lazy,  only  pretended  to  be. 

On  the  day  Fred  left  school  for  his  journey,  he 
had  extracted  a  reluctant  promise  from  Paul  that. 


"THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  HIS  LIFE,  JACK  FELT,  HAD  COME" 


Shanks.  They  were  as  inseparable  as  Jack  Sprat 
and  his  wife,  and  between  them  managed  to  keep 
the  school  larder  in  a  fair  state  of  reduction.  In 
the  matter  of  food  they  agreed,  and  in  many  other 
things,  but  the  love  of  city  life  was  as  inbred  in 
Paul  as  was  the  outdoors  in  Fred.  Immaculate- 
ness  of  dress  was  Paul's  hobby;  his  chum  was  not 
so  particular.  Parties,  theaters,  social  gather- 
ings, were  reveled  in  by  the  fat  boy;  Fred  would 
rather  ramble  in  the  woods,  with  a  pair  of  field- 
glasses,  a  camera,  or  a  gun. 

Paul  did  not  hate  the  country  and  the  woods, 
he  was  simply  not  well  acquainted  with  them. 
His  bright  ties  and  startling  shirts  seemed  out  of 
place  in  the  field,  therefore  he  attended  functions 


his  parents  willing,  he  would  join  the  expedition 
at  the  close  of  the  school  term.  Paul  had  laughed 
the  idea  down  at  first,  remarking  that  the  north 
was  hot  enough  in  the  summer-time  without  hav- 
ing to  travel  south  for  comfort ;  that  old  New  York 
was  good  enough  for  him;  and  that  the  only  bugs 
and  snakes  he  wanted  to  see  were  in  glass  cases  at 
the  museum.  He  had  a  horror  of  insects,  and  the 
sight  of  a  reptile  sent  cold  shivers  down  his  back. 
Nevertheless,  when  Fred  enlarged  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  the  jungle,  spoke  of  the  wonderful  shooting 
there,  and  the  gorgeous  birds,  the  imagination  of 
his  chum  took  fire,  and  at  length  he  gave  his  prom- 
ise. He  would  try  the  shooting  and  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Roosevelt. 
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When  Paul  gave  his  word  to  do  a  thing,  if  it 
was  possible,  he  did  it.  So,  after  a  successful 
struggle  with  his  parents,  having  secured  an  out- 
fit of  clothes,  rifles,  and  guns  which  would  have 
sufficed  an  expedition  of  several  years'  duration 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  the  close  of  school 
saw  him  on  a  small  steamer  bound  for  Demerara. 

The  voyage  was  uneventful.  On  the  seventh 
day  out  they  sighted  the  first  land  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  then  island  after  island  hove  into  view: 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique,  with  its  northern  end  shattered  by 
the  explosion  of  Mt.  Pelee,  Barbadoes,  and 
finally,  on  the  fifteenth  day,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana.  Two  days  later  he  reached  the  camp  on 
the  Mazaruni. 

CHAPTER  III 

MOSTLY  INDIANS 

"Now  that  you  're  all  settled  and  comfortable, 
let 's  go  out  and  look  things  over, ' '  Fred  suggested, 
when  Paul  with  gentle  care  had  unpacked  some  of 
his  belongings  and  made  himself  at  home  as  best 
he  could  in  one  corner  of  the  tent. 

"Wait  a  minute  until  I  change  my  clothes, "de- 
murred that  boy.    "It  won't  take  a  second." 

"Aw,  come  on !  If  you  could  sit  most  of  the  day 
in  a  canoe  in  those  you 've  got  on,  you.ought  to  be 
able  to  wear  'em  a  while  longer  around  camp." 

Paul  followed  his  impetuous  friend  out  of  the 
tent,  but  not  without  a  reluctant  glance  at  the 
sumptuous  wardrobe  he  was  lea\"ing  untouched. 
A  bright  green  shirt  with  narrow  yellow  stripes 
particularly  caught  his  eye.  He  sighed  with  re- 
gret that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to 
wear  it. 

They  strolled  about  the  camp  while  F~red 
pointed  out  the  items  of  especial  interest.  Other 
than  the  several  small  tents  already  mentioned, 
there  were  three  shelters  roofed  with  palm  leaves, 
but  without  walls.  Two  contained  cord  ham- 
mocks slung  between  poles,  and  the  third,  a  small 
stove  on  which  all  the  cooking  was  done.  The 
hammocks  belonged  to  the  Indian  helpers. 

"Ever  have  any  trouble  with  your  hunters?" 
inquired  Paul,  whose  knowledge  of  Indians  was 
limited  to  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
He  had  visions  of  savage  uprisings,  skulking  shad- 
ows in  the  jungle,  blood-curdling  war-whoops, 
and  horrible  massacres. 

Fred  was  loath  to  cloud  the  illusions  of  his 
chum  and  replied  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if  it 
mattered  little: 

"Oh,  once  in  a  while.  You 've  got  to  handle  'em 
with  care.  If  you  get  them  riled  up,  they  're  lia- 
ble to  do  most  anything — shoot  you  in  the  back 
when  you  're  walking  in  the  jungle,  catch  you  and 


scalp  you.  They  've  never  riin  amuck  yet, 
though,  and  attacked  the  camp."  And  he  grinned 
mischievously  to  himself. 

His  companion  shuddered.  This  was  more 
than  he  had  bargained- for,  but  having  once  ven- 
tured into  this  terrible  region,  he  would  play  the 
game. 

"Did  you  ever  get  into  a  mix-up  yourself, 
Skinny?"  he  asked,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

"No,  but  Jack  has.  Ask  him  about  it."  Then 
casually  changing  the  subject,  he  pointed  to  the 
large  tree  under  which  stood  the  big  tent. 

"That 's  a  cashew.  In  another  month  its  fruit 
'11  be  ripe — there  are  a  few  on  the  ground  now!" 

Fred  picked  up  a  red  object,  in  shape,  color, 
and  consistency  like  a  large  strawberry.  At  the 
pointed  end  clung  what  the  other  thought  was 
the  coiled  shell  of  a  snail. 

"No,  that 's  no  snail,"  his  companion  corrected. 
"It 's  the  seed,  hanging  to  the  outside  instead  of 
the  inside.  You  've  eaten  them  many  a  time  in 
New  York,  Fatty,  under  the  name  of  cashew-nut, 
but  they  're  really  not  nuts  at  all.  They  contain 
a  pair  of  leaves  just  like  a  bean,  and  only  need  a 
little  moisture  to  make  'em  sprout  after  they  hit 
the  ground.  Be  careful  there,  man!"  The  large 
boy  had  made  a  motion  to  crack  open  the  seed 
with  his  teeth.  "That 's  poisonous!  It  has  to  be 
baked  before  it  's  good  to  eat.  The  fruit  's  all 
riglit,  though.    Try  that." 

Paul  bit  gingerly  into  the  juicy  red  pulp,  then, 
the  delicious,  tart  flavor  pleasing  his  palate,  swal- 
lowed it  with  avidity. 

"Um-m-m,  that  was  good,  Skinny!"  he  ex- 
claimed, smacking  his  lips.  "But  who  ever  heard 
of  an  honest-to-goodness  fine  fruit  like  that  with 
a,poisonous  seed  hanging  to  the  outside?  I  never 
did.  And  cashew-nuts  come  from  this  tree,  but 
have  to  be  cooked  before  they  're  fit  to  eat! 
What  do  you  know  about  that !"  He  gazed  open- 
mouthed  at  the  tree. 

"You  've  got  to  be  mighty  careful,  Fat,  about 
eating  wild  fruit  down  here," — Fred  was  in  deadly 
earnest  now;  "most  of  it 's  good,  but  some  is  ter- 
ribly poisonous;  and  unless  you  're  wise  to  them, 
it 's  mighty  hard  to  tell  which  is  which.  It 's  said 
that  if  a  monke>-  '11  eat  it,  it  's  all  right  for  you; 
but  the  best  j^lan,  unless  you  're  absolutely  sure, 
is  to  leave  it  alone  altogether.  That 's  what  Jack 
says,  and  I  guess  he  knows.  Hullo,  here  's  Jim. 
Wonder  what  he 's  got." 

A  naked  Indian,  clothed  only  in  a  red  loin-cloth, 
emerged  from  the  forest  and  advanced  toward 
them  carrying  a  large  bird,  which  in  outward  ap- 
pearance resembled  a  large  grayish-brown  chicken, 
but  with  smaller  wings,  a  narrower  neck,  and 
thinner  bill.  Fred  took  it  from  the  Indian  and 
handed  it  to  Paul. 
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"It 's  a  big  tinamou,"  he  explained.  "The  na- 
tives call  them  maams.  This  is  the  biggest  kind. 
They  're  the  finest  thing  you  ever  ate,  all  breast 
from  the  neck  almost  clear  down  to  the  stern. 
It  's  classed  among  birds  way  down  low  on  the 
list,  next  to  ostriches,  but  you  can't  beat  it  for 
eating.  They  're  common  in  the  jungle,  and  we 
'1!  shoot  plenty  ourselves  before  we  're  through 
here.  Lives  on  the  ground  in  the  daytime,  but 
roosts  on  low  branches  at  night.  Don't  fly  m.uch 
on  account  of  its  small  wings;  but  when  it  does,  it 
scares  you  to  death  from  the  noise  it  makes  getting 
off  the  ground." 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent 
nosing  around  the  camp,  until  Paul  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it.  He  was  struck  by  the 
great  size  of  the  trees  which  surrounded  them,  and 
the  lack  of  living  sounds  coming  from  their 
depths.  There  frequently  echoed  the  crash  of 
falling  dead-wood,  the  plump  of  some  huge  nut  or 
fruit,  but  seldom  did  he  hear  the  cry  of  a  bird. 
Of  four-footed  beasts,  there  was  no  sign.  If  the 
new-comer  had  realized  it,  he  was  living  in  a  sea  of 
sound,  but  thus  far  his  ear  had  been  attuned  only 
to  the  bolder  cries.  He  had  expected  the  clamor 
of  the  parrot-house  in  the  zoo,  but  had  met,  in- 
stead, the  gentler  drone  of  insects  and  the  timid 
calls  of  birds,  which  he  mistook  for  the  sough  of 
wind  through  the  foliage. 

That  evening  for  supper  they  had  the  tinamou, 
which  proved  as  delicious  as  Fred  had  said.  But 
throughout  the  meal  Paul  remained  silent.  He 
was  disappointed  by  the  jungle  stillness.  How 
different  it  was  from  what  he  had  dreamed — from 
what  Fred  had  led  him  to  believe.  How  treacher- 
ous it  was,  with  its  bright-colored  fruit!  He 
wondered  about  its  snakes;  it  must  be  alive  with 
them — he  had  always  believed  so.  And  the  wild 
Indians!  He  shivered.  What  a  meal  he  would 
make  for  them! 

"What  's  the  matter,  Paul?"  inquired  Jack, 
noting  his  quietness.    "Feel  a  bit  homesick?" 

"No!"  was  the  indignant  response — for  who 
likes  to  be  called  homesick?  "I  was  just  think- 
in',"  and  he  relapsed  again  into  silence.  i\  mo- 
ment later  he  inquired  aloud,  though  actually 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  "I  wonder  if  thev  like  'em 
fat?" 

Jack  stared  at  him  in  astonishment  and  Fred 
choked  over  a  mouthful  of  tinamou. 

"What  do  you  mean — fat?"  interrogated  the 
elder. 

"Who? — what? — I? — "  Paul  came  to  himself 
with  a  start.  "Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  In- 
dians. Don't  you  have  to  stand  guard  against 
them?    Fred  said — " 

"I  can  guess  what  Fred  said,"  Jack  interrupted, 
concealing  a  grin.    "You 've  lived  with  him  long 


enough,  Paul,  to  know  that  nine  tenths  of  what 
he  says  is — well,  just  fooling.  The  remaining 
tenth  you  have  to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
What 's  he  been  stuffing  you  about  now?" 

"Was  n't  stufifin'  him  about  anything,"  cried 
Skinny,  in  an  injured  tone. 

"He  said  the  Indians  were  liable  to  rise  at  any 
tim.e  and  attack  you  when  you  walk  in  the  jungle. 
He  told  m.e  you  'd  had  a  lot  of  trouble  yourself 
with  them.  Is  n't  that  so?"  Fat  turned  an  inno- 
cent eye  on  Jack. 

Milton  faced  his  brother.  "Why,  you  con- 
founded young  jackanapes!"  he  exclaimed,  lean- 
ing over  to  seize  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck. 
Fred  was  rolling  about  on  his  tomato-box  in  a 
convulsion  of  laughter. 

"Leave  me  alone,"  he  gasped-,  making  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  release  himself. 

Paul  glared  at  him  across  the  table. 

"Was  he  foolin'?"  he  demanded  of  Jack. 

"Of  course  he  was.  None  of  the  Indians  in 
British  Guiana  are  savage.  They  're  wild 
enough,  and  I  don't  know  what  they  do  to  each 
other,  but  there  has  n't  been  a  case  of  a  white 
man  being  attacked  for  years  and  years  except 
under  the  greatest  provocation,  and  then  he 
deserved  what  he  got." 

Resentment  and  relief  struggled  for  mastery  in 
Paul's  expression.  Finally  relief  and  his  sense  of 
humor  won;  he  burst  into  an  uproar  of  merriment 
that  outrivaled  his  chum. 

"You  great  old  fraud,  Skinny  Shanks!"  he  cried 
affectionately.  "That 's  one  on  me.  You  almost 
had  me  going.  I  '11  admit  being  scared  for  a 
while." 

"You  were  so  easy!"  cried  the  other,  wiping  his 
eyes. 

"You  'II  have  to  watch  out  for  that  fellow," 
warned  Milton.  "He  's  likely  to  say  anything. 
Just  come  to  me  when  you  want  true  answers." 

"Huh!  He 's  a  worse  fibber  than  I  am.  But, 
honestly,  Fat,  everything  else  I  told  you  was 
true." 

"All  right,  I  '11  forgi\  e  you  this  time,  old  Skinny 
Shanks,  but  mark  my  words:  I  '11  get  you  if  it 
takes  six  months.  Go  on  about  the  Indians, 
Jack." 

"There  are  three  tribes  in  this  neighborhood, 
Arawak,  Akawai,  and  Macusi.  The  Arawak  is  a 
separate  race  of  Indians,  while  the  other  two  be- 
long to  the  Carib  branch.  Of  course  there  are 
several  other  tribes  in  Guiana,  but  they  don't  live 
in  this  locality.  The  Arawaks  were  the  original 
owners  of  the  country,  but  several  hundred  years 
ago  the  Caribs  moved  inland  from  the  coast  and 
drove  them  back.  There  was  a  continual  war 
between  them  for  generations,  and  even  now 
they  're  none  too  friendly.    Three  of  our  hunters 
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are  Akawai  and  the  other  Macusi.  We  have  no 
Arawaks. 

"They  are  quite  different  from  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  though  doubtless  coming  from  the 
same  original  stock.  Their  color  is  the  same,  but 
their  features  are  a  trifle  more  regular.  They  are 
not  true  forest  runners  like  our  own  natives, — 
though  just  as  skilled  in  forest  lore, — but  are 
essentially  river-m.en  and  canoe-men.  You 
notice  their  splendid  development  of  chest  and 
shoulders,  while  their  legs  are  thin,  almost  as  bad 
as  Skinny's  over  there. 

"They  are  a  gentle,  lazy  people,  apparently  hav- 
ing lost  their  warlike  instincts,  and  are  extremely 
shy  of  white  men.  But  this  shyness  is  not  due  to 
hatred,  only  fear  of  coming  into  contact  with 
beings  they  can't  understand.    When  you  once 


break  through  that  barrier,  they  are  as  honest  and 
loyal  a  people  as  you  'd  wish  to  deal  with. 

"Our  four  hunters  are  employed  to  provide  us 
with  meat  for  the  table  and  to  secure  specimens. 
Each  one  uses  a  little  twenty-eight  gage  shotgun 
I  supply  him  with,  and  you  '11  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  game  he  can  bring  down  with  one.  A 
short  while  ago,  Wa'na  even  killed  a  tapir  with' 
his.  He  crawled  within  ten  feet  of  the  beast  be- 
fore shooting,  and  the  charge  of  b-b  shot  tore  a 
hole  in  the  base  of  its  skull  as  large  as  my  fist. 
One  of  them  brings  in  a  deer  virtually  every  day." 

Paul  was  intensely  interested  in  what  Jack  had 
related.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  ask- 
ing questions  until  he  felt  there  was  little  more  to 
learn.  The  jungle  did  not  seem  such  a  dismal 
place  after  all. 


(To  he  continued) 


When  the  first  song-sparrow  warbles 

In  the  spring. 
When  a  bluebird  flashes  by 

On  gleaming  wing, 
When  the  bloodroots,  waxen  white, 
Fill  the  waysides  with  delight. 
And  the  crocuses  are  bright 

Blossoming; 

When  the  summer  morning  mists 

Are  pearly  gray. 
When  I  hear  the  veery  trill 

His  winding  lay. 
Or,  in  fall,  when  I  behold 
Trees  in  flaming  red  and  gold, 
And  the  corn-shocks,  dry  and  old, 

Stacked  away; 


When  I  hear  the  lake  ice  snapping 

In  the  night. 
When  the  moon  upon  the  housetops 

Glistens  bright, 
When  the  fine,  kind  snow  slips  down, 
Clothing  hill  and  field  and  town 
In  a  fairy  ermine  gown. 

Soft  and  white; 

Lord,  in  moments  such  as  these, 

Rich  and  rare, — 
Spring  or  summer,  autumn,  winter. 

Anywhere, — 
Through  my  heart  there  sweeps  along 
Wordless  praise  as  deep  and  strong 
As  a  glad,  sweet  rush  of  song 

Or  a  prayer ! 


IN  TRANSIT 


By  ETHELYN  SEXTON 


As  Rex  stood  in  iIk'  ,hipping-room  after  work, 
admiring  the  lines  of  the  two  new  Wolverine 
Specials,  he  was  joined  by  a  well-dressed  stranger. 
Rex  barely  noticed  that  his  complexion  was  florid 
and  that  he  had  small,  black,  roving  eyes. 

"Pretty  good  lookers,  what?"  said  the  stranger. 

"The  best  the  Wolverine  people  ever  made." 

"They  're  sold?" 

"To  Buck,  Lincoln,  Nebraska." 

"Driven  through,  or  shipped?" 

Rex  was  examining  the  tonneau,  noting  the 
folding  racks,  the  compartments  in  the  floor,  and 
the  beautiful  upholstering,  and  answered  absently. 

"Driven.   His  cars  always  go  cross  country." 

The  man  walked  around  the  front  of  the  car, 
lifted  the  hood  of  the  engine  for  a  glance  inside, 
then  examined  the  lighting  apparatus  and  gear 
shifts.  When  Rex  looked  up  he  was  leaning 
against  the  wheel,  idly  fingering  an  unlighted 
cigar;  and  as  the  boy  left  the  building,  the  man 
followed. 

"Work  here?"  said  the  stranger. 

"Yes,  testing  department.  Dad  's  foreman 
there."  Then  Rex  added,  as  they  walked  on  down 
the  street,  "You  a  dealer?" 

"Sort  of.  I  was  wondering  how  many  cars  were 
going  to  this  man  Buck." 

"Sixteen,  Dad  said." 

They  had  come  to  a  corner  where  a  street  led 
down  town  and  the  man  turned  abruptly. 

"I  get  off  here,"  he  said.'  "So  long." 

"Some  bump  of  curiosity,  he  has,"  thought 
Rex.  "Probably  somebody  who 's  keen  for  auto- 
mobiles— just  as  I  am."  And  by  the  time  he 
reached  home  and  sat  down  to  a  belated  supper  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  man. 

The  conversation  at  the  table  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  cars  which  Rex  had  just  seen,  and, 
had  he  been  less  interested  in  his  supper,  he  might 
have  noticed  that  his  father  and  mother  ex- 
changed glances  when  he  introduced  the  subject. 
As  they  rose  from  table  Mr.  Cary  turned  to  Rex. 

"By  the  way,  Ely  wants  to  see  you  in  his  ofifice 
to-morrow." 

"The  traffic  manager?  What  does  he  want  of 
me?" 

"He  's  probably  going  to  resign  and  give  you 
his  job,"  volunteered  Rex's  younger  brother  Tom. 

"Good  guess!  That  's  probably  it.  Strange 
how  he 'd  know  that  I  was  the  chap  for  the  place ! 
Still,' since  I  have  n't  had  official  notice,  I  may  as 
well  have  the  usual  bout  with  Friend  Calculus." 

As  Rex  settled  himself  with  his  books  at  the 


desk  in  the  corner,  his  mother  stopped,  in  passing, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"I  'm  sorry.  Rex,  you  're  not  entering  college 
this  fall.  If  only  we  could  have  managed — " 

"Now,  Mother!"  Rex  turned  so  suddenly  that 
the  calculus  slid  to  the  floor  with  a  bang.  "We 've 
talked  that  all  over,  and  I  want  you  to  stop  worry- 
ing about  it.  I  'd  look  fine  going  to  Boston  Tech 
with  all  you  folks  skimping  along  here  at  home! 
It  won't  hurt  me  a  bit  to  work  in  the  shops  for  a 
year,  or  two  years,  even,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
can  keep  from  getting  rusty  on  a  few  of  the  essen- 
tials by  going  to  night-school.  Don't  you  fret 
about  me." 

"You  are  my  brave  boy,"  said  his  mother,  as 
she  turned  away. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  Rex  was  in  the 
office  of  Grant  Ely,  traffic  manager  of  the  Wol- 
verine Automobile  Co.  Ely  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  The  person  whose  business  it  is  to  de- 
termine the  most  satisfactory  methods  and  routes 
for  delivering  yearly  hundreds  of  automobiles  not 
only  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  but  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  as  well,  has  little  time  to  waste. 
He  turned  from  his  desk  and  his  blue  eyes  searched 
Rex's  face  keenly. 

"Sit  down,  Cary.  I  had  a  talk  with  your  father 
yesterday.  I  've  known  him  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  I  get  in  a  tight  place  sometimes  I  send  for 
him.  Generally  I  take  his  advice." 

Ely  paused  and  picked  up  a  letter  from  his 
desk,  while  Rex  wondered  what  it  was  all  about. 

"Buck,  of  Lincoln,  was  to  send  a  man  down  here 
to  take  sixteen  cars  through.  They  were  to  start 
by  the  fifteenth.  Yesterday  morning  came  a 
night  letter  saying  he  would  like  the  cars  earlier  if 
he  could  possibly  get  them  and  he  must  have  the 
two  specials.  Some  of  his  customers  have  sud- 
denly decided  to  tour  South,  and  it  means  a  lot  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  us,  to  get  them  through.  The 
specials,  as  you  probably  know,  are  all  ready." 

Rex  nodded.  "How  about  the  rest?" 

"I  can  send  them  by  getting  one  or  two  of  our 
regular  dealers  to  hold  oft'  a  bit.  I  've  practically 
got  that  part  settled.  And  now  I  'm  coming  to 
you.  Buck's  man  can't  come,  owing  to  the  change 
in  date.  Buck's  fussy  about  his  drivers,  and  can't 
find  anybody  to  send.  So  he  put  it  up  to  us. 
Wants  us  to  furnish  a  leader.  He  will  pay  a  bonus 
to  the  driver  and  to  us  if  the  cars  get  through  on 
schedule.  We 've  selected  you  to  make  the  drive." 

"Me!"  It  had  come  so  suddenly  that  Rex  was 
mentally  bowled  over. 
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"You 'd  like  the  chance?" 

"I  'd  like  nothing  better,  if  you  think  I — •" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Ely,  with  a  smile.  "I 
know  enough  about  you  to  realize  that  you  're  a 
chip  off  the  old  block  where  automobiles  are  con- 
cerned, also  that  you  're  dependable  and  have  a 
pretty  level  head  when  it  comes  to  making  deci- 
sions. Professor  Knapp,  your  instructor  in  night- 
school,  is  an  old  college  friend  of  mine.  I  had  you 
in  mind  before  I  saw  your  father.  Know  anything 
of  the  road  to  Lincoln?" 

"I  went  through  three  years  ago  in  one  of 
Buck's  cars  with  a  driver  from  the  shops.  And  it 
will  be  a  lot  easier  to  follow  now,  with  signs 
directing  you." 

"That 's  true.  You  start  then  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth,  driving  it  in  three  days.  To-day  is 
the  eighth.  Drop  in  to-morrow  evening  and  you 
will  be  given  specific  directions  about  the  route, 
the  stops,  and  other  necessary  information.  You 
will  drive  one  of  the  special  cars;  Ricard,  from  the 
shops — another  of  your  father's  men — will  drive 
the  other." 

Rex  was  at  the  shipping-room  at  six  o'clock  on 
on  the  morning  of  October  tenth.  He  found 
the  other  drivers  to  be  a  varied*  assortment, 
gathered  in  from  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  city,  but  all  possessing  the  one  necessary 
qualification — a  thorough  knowledge  of  an  auto- 
mobile. Ely's  man  had  seen  to  that. 

As  Rex  spoke  to  the  men,  outlining  the  general 
plan  of  the  drive,  suddenly  he  saw  a  face  that 
looked  familiar.  Where  had  he  seen  the  man  be- 
fore? He  wa:s  wearing  a  workman's  suit  of  khaki, 
which  was  as  clean  and  unrumpled  as  if  worn  for 
the  first  time.  When  Rex's  eyes  met  those  of  the 
man,  he  imagined  that  a  gleam  of  recognition 
passed  across  the  other's  face,  followed  quickly  by 
an  expression  of  apparent  unconcern.  • 

"He  can't  think  where  he 's  seen  me,  either," 
thought  Rex,  as  he  began  to  assign  the  cars. 

"I  have  number  one,  Ricard,  number  two, 
Flanagan,  number  three,  Hendricks,  number 
four — ■"  he  continued  on  down  the  list.  "Each 
man  will  keep  his  own  car  and  his  assigned  place 
in  the  line  throughout  the  trip.  All  right  then; 
we  're  off." 

Rex  entered  the  foremost  car,  and  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  to  his  father  and  Tom,  who  had  ar- 
rived to  see  him  off,  and  a  blast  of  the  siren 
that  was  echoed  by  the  other  fifteen,  he  led  the 
procession  through  the  city,  out  into  the  suburbs, 
and  finally  along  the  country  ways.  Past  farm- 
houses they  fiew,  where  farmers  paused  in  their 
morning  chores  to  gaze  at,  and  perhaps  count,  the 
cars.  Through  small  towns  they  passed,  occa- 
sionally slowing  to  note  a  sign-board  or  inquire  a 
direction  from  an  eager  villager. 


The  first  stop  was  made  at  South  Bend,  which 
was  reached  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  cars  drew  up 
before  the  hotel,  and  when  the  men  had  alighted, 
Rex  announced  that  at  one  o'clock  they  would  be 
on  their  way.  As  the  drivers  left  their  cars  he 
observed  that  number  three  was  driven  by  the 
florid  man  in  khaki  overalls  whose  face  was 
vaguely  familiar. 

"Let  's  see,"  he  pondered;  "number  three  was 
— Flanagan."  He  verified  his  guess  by  consulting 
his  list.  "Flanagan — that  's  it;  don't  know  any- 
body by  that  name." 

After  dinner  the  men  attended  to  filling  the 
radiators  of  the  cars  and  making  sure  they  were  in 
good  running  order  for  the  next  lap  of  the  trip. 
At  one  o'clock  all  the  drivers  but  one  were  with 
their  cars.  The  driver  of  number  three,  it  de- 
veloped, had  left  the  hotel  with  Ricard,  who  had 
returned  without  him. 

Ricard,  the  voluble  little  French  Canadian, 
could  not  account  for  his  absence.  * 

"We  go  down  in  de  town,  and  den  dat  Flanagan 
he  say  he  look  up  one  man  he  know,  and  go  lef 
down  de  street." 

Rex  felt  anxious.  It  was  now  a  quarter-past 
one — not  a  serious  delay,  he  thought,  but  better 
avoid  all  delays. 

"There  he  comes  now,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

Flanagan  sauntered  to  his  car  with  an  insolent 
smile. 

"We  've  been  waiting  for  you,"  said  Rex,  not 
unpleasantly. 

Flanagan  turned  and  his  face  flushed  angrily. 
"I  ain't  used  to  takin'  orders  from  kids." 

"You  're  taking  orders  from  me  on  this  trip, 
anyway.  Get  around  on  time  after  this.  Under- 
stand?" 

Rex  climbed  into  his  car  and,  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  he  was  doing,  led  the  way  on  through  the 
city.  For  the  thought  of  Flanagan's  words  and 
impudent  manner  possessed  his  mind.  Then, 
suddenly  he  remembered  where  he  had  seen  the 
man  before — Flanagan  was  the  man  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  shipping-room. 

During  the  afternoon  Rex  gripped  the  wheel 
mechanically  and  pondered  the  situation.  What 
did  it  mean?  Did  Flanagan  intend  mischief,  or 
was  he  merely  resentful  of  authority? 

Rex  finally  quieted  his  anxiety  by  saying  to 
himself:  "Perhaps  there 's  no  need  of  my  getting 
excited  until  something  really  happens.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  Flanagan-  did  n't  know  how  late  it 
was,  and  did  n't  like  to  be  called  down  by  a  kid 
like  me." 

He  was  further  relieved  concerning  the  matter 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  that  evening  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel.  Flanagan  approached  as  Rex 
was  talking  with  Ricard.  , 
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"Got  over  my  grouch,"  he  said,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  jocoseness.  "From  now  on,  I 'm  Johnny- 
on-the-spot." 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  You  see,  these  cars  have  got  to 
iveep  to  schedule, ' '  replied  Rex,  in  a  friendly  manner. 

"Sure.  Where  do  we  bunk  to-morrow  night?" 

"Des  Moines.  Expect  to  make  it  in  a  day  from 
there." 

At  about  half-past  five  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  the  cars  had  reached  a  point  six  miles 
from  Des  Moines.  Most  of  the  course  had  led 
along  the  state  road,  and  from  Des  Moines  the 
run  was  to  be  entirely  over  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
They  were  reaching  this  city  on  schedule  time; 
although  often  a  stretch  of  poor  road  had  caused  a 
slight  delay,  invariably  the  lost  moments  were 
regained  on  the  next  smooth  strip  of  highway. 

Thus  far,  the  weather  had  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  during  the  afternoon,  heavy  black 
clouds  had  been  gathering  in  the  west.  There  were 
occasional  grumblings  of  thunder  and  now  and 
then  a  flash  of  lightning. 

For  the  last  ten  miles  Ricard's  car  had  not  been 
running  well.  He  hoped  to  get  it  to  Des  Moines 
without  stopping,  but  now  he  began  looking  for  a 
good  place  to  pull  out.  In  order  to  get  any  power 
he  had  to  give  the  car  an  astonishing  amount  of 
gas.  He  shifted  gears;  he  changed  speed;  he 
tried  all  the  devices  known  to  the  skilled  driver; 
but  the  car  sputtered  and  choked  and  stubbornly 
refused  to  return  to  the  easy  regular  rhythm  of  the 
forenoon. 

"I  t'ink  I  pull  out  an'  give  heem  de  once-over. 
De  spark-plug  go  bad,  I  guess  maybe;  or  mos' 
like  it  is  de  short  circuit." 

At  length  he  swerved  the  car  to  the  right  and 
stopped.  As  he  stepped  out,  he  saw  Flanagan 
follow  his  example  and,  passing  him,  stop  a  few 
feet  ahead.  The  man  now  joined  Ricard  as  he 
lifted  the  hood  of  the  engine. 

"Thought  you  might  need  some  help.  There 's 
a  big  storm  coming,  and  the  kid  up  ahead  'ud  have 
a  fit  if  you  git  stalled.  I  'm  a  regular  guy  when  it 
comes  to  doctorin'  a  car." 

Ricard  was  testing  the  spark-plugs.  "Jus' 
what  I  say!  De  spark-plug  is  go  bad!  An'  not 
one,  but  two!  Two  of  dose  no-good  spark-plugs 
in  de  fin'  car!" 

"Got  any  extra  ones?"  said  Flanagan. 

"Sure!  T'ree,  an'  I  guess  maybe  four." 

He  reached  confidently  in  one  outside  pocket 
and  then  in  another.  The  puzzled  look  on  his  face 
changed  to  one  of  bewilderment  as  he  frantically 
searched  pocket  after  pocket.  Flanagan  was  quite 
calm  about  it  all.  Probably  it  was  because  he  had 
removed  the  spark-plugs  from  the  other's  pockets 
before  he  had  damaged  those  in  the  car.  He  now 
very  generotisly  came  to  the  rescue. 


"Never  mind.  You  probably  laid  'em  in  the  car 
somewhere.  I  gotta  couple  you  can  have.  They  're 
a  new  kind." 

The  spark-plugs  were  quickly  put  in  and  then 
Flanagan  played  his  last  card. 

"S'pose  I  drive  her  ii  to  Des  Moines?  I  'd  like 
to  see  how  the  new  sparks  work." 

"But  no!  De  boy  Rex  he  say  keep  de  own  car!" 

"Sure.  But  what 's  the  diff  whether  you  or  me 
takes  this  boat  into  Des  Moines?  It  '11  only  be  a 
few  minutes,  anyway.  Come  on,  be  a  sport!" 

After  a  little  further  remonsti^ance,  Ricard  con- 
sented. Flanagan  was  already  in  the  seat  and, 
had  Ricard  but  known  it,  he  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  the  wheel.  In  a  moment  Ricard  had 
swung  Flanagan's  car  out  into  the  track,  followed 
by  the  other. 

Meanwhile  the  cars  ahead  had  come  to  a  halt 
in  the  outskirts  of  Des  Moines.  The  twilight, 
hastened  by  the  storm,  was  rent  by  frequent 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  a  fine  rain  was  beginning 
to  fall.  Rex  was  assigning  the  garages  for  the  men 
when  Ricard  drew  up.  A  flash  of  lightning  showed 
him  the  long  line  of  cars  parked  at  the  right  of  the 
boulevard,  and  he  signaled  for  a  stop  to  Flanagan, 
who,  he  supposed,  was  close  behind.  Rex  hurried 
toward  him. 

"Hello,  Jean.  Fell  by  the  wayside,  did  you? 
Anything  serious — "  Then  he  stopped  and 
caught  his  breath  sharply.  For  the  last  car  in 
the  line  was  driven  by  Ricard,  and  it  was  not  a 
Wolverine  Special. 

"What  does  this  mean?    Where 's  3'our  car?" 

"Dat  Flanagan,  he  got  heem.  He  have  de 
spark-plugs  to  mak'  heem  all  right." 

"You  're  crazy,  Jean !  Flanagan 's  not  in  sight !" 

Ricard  leaped  from  the  car  and  peered  into  the 
mist,  expecting  to  see  the  brilliant  lights  of  his  own 
car.  Then  he  turned  to  Rex,  and  even  in  the  gloom 
the  boy  could  see  the  little  man's  face  turn  pale. 

"Ah!  I  am  what  you  call  one  easy  mark!  Dat 
crook  Flanagan  I  have  let  steal  de  beautiful  car. 
I  am  one  beeg  fool !" 

For  a  moment  Rex  did  not  speak.  He  too  stared 
into  the  gray  mist  beyond  the  cars,  but  without 
hope.  He  remembered  that  scene  for  months.  The 
men  talking  together  excitedly,  the  despair  on  the 
face  of  Jean,  and  each  detail  made  more  vivid  by 
the  fitful  gleam  of  the  lightning.  The  mind  is  fleet 
at  times  like  these,  and  during  that  brief  instant 
he  lived  over  again  the  preliminary  steps  of  his 
assignment  to  the  drive.  He  thought  of  the  even- 
ing before  in  his  home  and  of  the  conversation  with 
Ely.  His  father  was  depending  on  him  to  get  the 
cars  through ;  back  of  his  father  was  Ely ;  and  back 
of  Ely  was  the  Wolverine  Co.,  which  had  promised 
that  the  cars  should  be  delivered  by  six  o'clock  the 
next  night. 


"THE  TW0  MEN  WERE  STAi«LTLED  BY  A  VOICE  FROM  THE  DOORWAY"  (SEE  PAGE  17) 
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"Well,  fellows," — Rex  managed  to  instil  a 
cheerful  note  into  his  voice — "I 'm  responsible  for 
getting  these  cars  through,  and  I  'm  going  back 
after  that  car.  Perhaps  I  can't  get  it,  but  I  'm 
going  to  make  a  big  try.  But  for  the  love  of  Mike, 
the  rest  of  you  stand  by  mel"  .  . 

"We  're  for  you,  kid!"  "Count  on  us!"  "You 
bet  we  will!" 

"That  's  fine!"  said  Rex,  then,  turning  to 
Ricard,  he  said  "You  say  you  know  the  road  to 
Lincoln?" 

"I  know  heem  ver'  well!"  replied  the  little  man 
eagerly. 

"Good.  Then  you  will  have  charge  of  the  cars 
until  I  join  you — which  perhaps  means  all  the 
way  to  Lincoln.  You  fellows  report  to  Ricard. 
And  now  stow  your  cars  before  it  gets  to  raining 
any  harder." 

Ricard  entered  Rex's  car  and  the  two  drove  on 
into  the  city. 

"You  '11  have  to  pick  up  a  driver  for  Flanagan's 
car  here,  for  of  course  you  '11  drive  mine.  But  get 
somebody  with  a  string  of  recommendations  a 
mile  long;  we  can't  afford  to  lose  any  more 
cars." 

"I  am  one  beeg  fool !"  repeated  the  despondent 
Ricard. 

"No,  Jean,  you  are  n't.  I 'm  the  easy  mark .  I 
should  have  had  an  eye  on  Flanagan." 

The  chief  of  police,  to  whom  Rex  introduced 
himself,  was  of  the  opinion  that  Flanagan  was  one 
of  a  group  of  automobile  bandits  that  was  working 
in  Chicago. 

"A  number  of  cars  have  been  stolen  around 
here.  There 's  a  few  on  the  job  pretty  near  here, 
but  so  far  we  have  n't  spotted  'em." 

"Flanagan  then  will  probably  get  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  he  can,"  said  Rex. 

"Sure  he  will.  We  '11  get  in  touch  with  the  towns 
along  the  way." 

As  the  news  of  the  stolen  car  was  flashed  along 
the  wires  toward  Chicago,  there  came  to  Rex's 
mind  one  of  Poe's  mystery  stories  in  which  a 
clever  detective,  by  assuming  himself  to  be  the 
person  sought,  and  thus  evolving  step  by  step 
th(>  course  which  had  been  followed  by  the  hunted 
man,  had  brought  about  the  capture  of  a  person 
whose  actions  had  quite  baffled  the  police.  What 
would  Flanagan  be  most  likely  to  do? 

"Do  you  know,  Chief,  I  don't  believe  Flanagan 
would  go  straight  to  Chicago.  Is  there  any  place 
where  he  could  detour?" 

The  chief  thought  a  moment.  "Yes,  there  is. 
About  fifteen  miles  back  there  's  a  detour  used 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Part  of  it  used  to  be  a  swamp 
that 's  been  filled  in.  He  could  n't  make  any  kind 
ef  time  with  a  big  car,  but  he  could  dodge  a  few 
towns  and  would  probably  meet  no  other  cars. 


The  chances  are  he  beat  it  back  to  that  place  soon 
after  he  got  the  other  man  started." 

"I  want  an  officer  and  a  car,"  said  Rex.  "I 'm 
going  back." 

"All  right.  Briggs  is  the  man  you  want." 

"Who 's  he?" 

"The  deputy  sheriff.  You  see,  my  men  can't 
help  you  outside  the  city  limits.  I  '11  'phone  the 
sheriff  and  he  '11  send  Briggs  around  in  a  runabout. 
He 's  a  good  scout — always  keen  for  a  little  chase. 
I 'm  afraid,  though,  you  're  on  a  wild-goose  chase. 
The  rain  knocks  out  all  chances  of  tracks,  even  if 
you  know  where  to  go.  You  'd  better  wire  the 
Wolverine. people  and  let  them  do  the  hunting." 

"Not  I.  I  '11  not  send  out  the  S.  O.  S.  until  I 
have'  to.  Send  this  deputy  chap  around  to  the 
hotel,  will  you?" 

"Sure.  And  good  luck!" 

Rex  liked  the  appearance  of  Briggs.  "Looks  as 
if  he  meant  business,"  he  thought,  as  he  noted  his 
keen  eyes  and  firm  chin. 

By  the  time  the  two  were  well  out  on  the  road 
the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  The  little  car 
bounded  ahead  through  the  darkness,  eating  up 
the  ribbon  of  light  at  a  furious  rate.  Rex  turned 
his  flash  on  the  speedometer.  The  pointer  just 
lacked  the  forty-five  mile  mark. 

"How  fast  can  she  go?"  he  said. 

"She  has  hit  fifty,  but  I  hate  to  risk  it  in  this 
beastly  blackness." 

The  car  was  approaching  that  speed  however, 
when  Briggs  slowed  down  for  the  turn  to  the 
detour.  Now  they  began  jogging  over  hollows 
filled  with  muddy  water,  which  splashed  over  the 
faces  and  clothes  of  the  two,  for  Briggs  never 
loitered  by  the  way,  be  the  roads  good  or  bad. 

"What 's  on  either  side  of  us?"  asked  Rex. 

"Ditches,"  answered  the  deputy,  shortly. 

For  about  two  miles  this  continued.  Then 
came  a  stretch  of  fairly  good  road ;  then  more  ruts 
and  mud.  The  rain  was  now  coming  in  the  teeth 
of  a  wind  from  the  north,  and  Rex  shivered  inside 
the  oilskin  coat  provided  for  him  by  Briggs. 

Suddenly  the  car  lurched,  all  but  went  over, 
and  one  wheel  began  to  -settle.  The  two  leaped 
from  the  car,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  pulling  and 
lifting,  managed  to  stay  the  car  in  its  gradual 
progress  toward  the  ditch.  But  the  rear  left 
wheel  was  buried  almost  to  the  hub. 

"Pretty  narrow  margin,  I  call  it,"  said  Rex,  as 
he  peered  over  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  muddy 
depths  below. 

"  'Narrow  margin'  is  right.  We  're  stalled  for 
fair.   I  '11  start  the  engine  and  you  lift  her  up." 

Several  times  this  was  done,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  wheel  stirred  slightly,  then  settled  back  into 
the  mud.  Nor  did  jacking  the  axle  succeed  any 
better,  for  the  soft  soil  gave  no  advantage. 
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"Wonder  if  there  's  a  telephone  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  place,  or  a  team  of  horses,"  said 
Briggs. 

Rex  was  peering  into  the  darkness  to  the  right. 
"Say,  look  there!  Do  you  see  a  light?" 
"No — yes  I  do,  too..  No,  it 's  gone — there  it  is 
again.  That  's  odd.  There  's  no  road  in  that 


Suddenly  Flanagan  straightened,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  can  of  paint. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  two  men  were  startled 
by  a  voice  from  the  doorway. 

"Too  bad  you  opened  that  can  of  paint,"  said 
Rex.  "I 'm  afraid  you  can't  use  it." 

At  sight  of  the  boy,  Flanagan  reached  for  a 


AS  REX  MOUNTED  THE  CREST  OF  A  HILL  HE  SAW  A  LONG  LINE  OF  CARS  '  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


direction;  it  's  a  pasture  lot.  But  let  's  take  a 
chance  on  that  light." 

Soon  they  came  to  a  fairly  hard  road,  along  the 
right  of  which  was  a  rail  fence.  After  a  careful 
search,  an  opening  was  found  and  they  started 
across  the  field,  still  following  the  will-o'-the  -wisp 
gleam.  Once  Rex  stumbled,  and  he  put  his  flash 
to  the  ground  for  the  next  few  feet.  Suddenly  he 
stopped. 

|Took!  The  track  of  a  Wolverine  tire!" 
"And  it 's  fresh,  or  the  rain  would  have  spoiled 
it." 

They  went  on  more  slowly,  watching  for  the 
tracks,  which  led  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
light.  At  length  a  careful  use  of  the  flash  revealed 
the  outUnes  of  a  barn,  with  the  light  glimmering 
fitfully  between  the  wide  cracks  in  the  boards. 
Silently  the  two  crept  up  and  peered  in.  A  lantern, 
hung  from  a  peg  in  a  beam,  revealed  the  lost  car 
standing  on  the  barn  floor.  Near  by  stood  two 
men,  one  of  them  Flanagan.  They  were  bending 
over  something  not  disGeruihle  in  the  shadows. 


revolver,  while  the  other  man  started  for  the 
haymow  on  the  left.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
deputy,  who  was  also  armed,  put  an  end  to  both 
actions.  The  men  submitted  sullenly  to  the  hand- 
cuffs, and  then  Rex  examined  the  car. 

"Looks  all  right,"  he  said  with  satisfaction. 
"Can't  tell  for  sure,  though,  till  I  run  her  out." 

"Your  old  boat 's  all  right,"  growled  Flanagan. 
" 'T  ain't  likely  I  'd  spoil  a  car  I  was  goin'  to 
sell." 

"Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,"  said 
Briggs,  "did  you  steal  a  car  out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber, where  it  's  sure  to  be  missed?  I  could  do  a 
better  job  myself." 

"That  's  what  I  'd  like  to  know,"  burst  out 
Flanagan's  associate.  "A  baby  'ud  know  better. 
I  s'posed  of  course,  if  he  was  goin'  to  steal  a  car 
like  that,  he 'd  do  it  some  smart  way." 

"Another  county  heard  from,"  said  Rex. 
"What 's  your  connection  with  the  affair?" 

"He  hung  the  lantern  up  for  a  searchlight — 
that 's  what!  Did  n't  you?"  jeered  Flanagan. 
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But  the  man  refused  to  talk  further,  glaring  at 
Flanagan,  who  glared  back  at  him. 

At  about  three  o'clock  the  rain  ceased;  and, 
with  the  first  gleam  of  dawn.  Rex  backed  the  car 
out  into  the  pasture.  Briggs  and  the  two  captives 
climbed  into  the  back  seat,  and  Rex  turned  to  the 
main  road.  The  Wolverine  was  fastened  to  the 
stranded  runabout  by  means  of  the  stout  rope, 
which  Briggs  carried  in  the  car,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  two  prisoners,  whom  Briggs  pressed  into 
service,  the  smaller  car  was  soon  back  in  the  road. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  two  cars  drew 
up  before  the  city  jail  in  Des  Moines.  One  was  a 
Wolverine,  driven  by  a  weary,  mud-stained  boy, 
with  Flanagan  beside  him.  The  runabout  con- 
tained the  other  prisoner,  who,  as  events  later 
revealed,  was  the  local  representative  of  the  auto- 
mobile gang  long  sought  by  the  police. 

After  the  two  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
sheriff,  Briggs  turned  to  Rex. 

"You 'd  better  get  to  a  hotel  for  some  breakfast 
and  a  sleep." 

"I  '11  snatch  a  bite  while  they  're  looking  over 
the  car  at  the  garage.  Then  I  '11  be  on  my  way. 
Ricard  was  going  to  start  out  pretty  early  this 
morning  on  account  of  the  rain,  and  I  want  to 
catch  him." 

"You  won't  have  any  trouble,"  said  Briggs. 
"A  single  car  always  makes  better  time." 

It  was  later  than  Rex  had  expected  when  he 
started  for  Lincoln,  for  the  garage  man  had  dis- 
covered a  cut  in  a  tire  and  had  also  undertaken 
to  clear  the  black  mud  from  the  wheels;  still,  he 
was  confident  of  overtaking  the  cars  easil}'.  But 
when  eleven  o'clock  came  and  they  were  not  in 
sight,  he  began  to  wonder. 

"Jean 's  in  a  big  hurry,"  he  thought.  "Why?" 

Soon  he  came  to  a  point  where  a  five-mile  detour 
was  necessary.  The  road  was  poor  and  the  recent 
heavy  rains  made  rapid  driving  impossible.  Then 
it  was  that  Rex  decided  that  Jean  had  learned  of 
the  detour  before  leaving  Des  Moines  and  had 
started  even  earlier  than  he  had  planned. 

Rex  did  not  stop  for  lunch,  but  bought  a  sand- 
wich in  a  small  town  where  he  stopped  to  fill  the 
radiator.  Then  he  continued  the  chase.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  began  to  feel 
drowsy.  He  was  beginning  to  react  from  the  ex- 
citement and  attending  strain  of  the  previous 
evening  and  night.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
sitting  there  gripping  the  wheel  for  dzys,  for 
weeks.  He  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he 
had  not  been  riding.  But  he  vaguely  remembered 
a  haymow.  What  did  the  haymow  have  to  do 
with  it  all? 

Rex  was  nodding  at  the  wheel  when  the  sharp 
sound  of  a  motor  horn  brought  him  to  his  senses. 


He  turned  out  and  whirled  by  an  angry  driver 
who,  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  was 
almost  upon  him. 

Rex  looked  at  his  watch.  Four  o'clock,  and  still 
no  cars.  He  had  been  half  asleep  and  had  been 
allowing  his  engine  to  slow  down.  He  shoved 
down  the  gas-le^'er  and  took  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
wheel. 

"Now,  old  girl,  we  '11  try  and  not  break  the 
speed  laws;  but  let 's  see  what  you  can  do!" 

The  car  leaped  to  meet  the  challenge,  like  the 
thoroughbred  it  was,  and  at  half-past  five,  as  Rex 
mounted  the  crest  of  a  hill,  he  saw  far  along  the 
valley  below  a  long  line  of  cars. 

"Wolverines  all  1"  he  shouted.  "Maybe  I 'm  not 
glad  to  see  you !" 

He  shut  off  the  gas,  and,  with  shrieking  siren, 
coasted  down  the  incline.  Gradually  the  fourteen 
cars  slowed,  turned  out,  and  stopped.  Each  an- 
swered the  greeting,  while  the  drivers  shouted 
welcome  and  approval  as  Rex  passed  and  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  Martin  Buck,  on  the 
lookout  for  his  cars,  was  surprised  to  see  a  white- 
faced  boy  climb  stiffly  from  the  foremost  car  and 
clutch  weakly  at  the  mud-guard.  He  was  still 
more  surprised  when  a  wiry  little  French  Canadian 
leaped  from  the  second  car  and  besieged  driver 
number  one  with  questions. 

"Did  you  get  heem?"  Where  you  put  dat  good- 
for-noth'  teef?  Did  you  keel  heem?" 

Then  ensued  a  triangular  conversation,  in 
which  the  dealer  eventually  learned  the  facts, 
and,  although  the  wire  which  he  sent  to  Ely  that 
night  contained  only  a  terse  statement  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  Wolverines  on  schedule  time,  the 
letter  which  followed  was  more  than  satisfactory. 

A  few  days  later  Rex  was  back  in  the  office  tell- 
ing his  story.  Now  that  the  cars  were  successfully 
delivered,  even  at  a  decided  inconvenience  to 
himself,  the  boy  was  inclined  to  treat  the  matter 
lightly;  and  he  gave  a  humorous  account  of  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  the  troublesome  Flanagan. 
"You  see,"  he  said  at  the  last,  "it  sounds  like  the 
movies,  but  it  really  happened." 

But  Ely  did  not  smile.  His  glance  did  not  waver 
from  the  boy's  face  until  the  story  was  finished, 
and  for  a  moment  he  did  not  speak.  Then  he  said : 

"Cary,  that  was  good  work.  You  filled  a  re- 
sponsible position  well,  with  a  mighty  serious 
handicap.  It  took  pluck  as  well  as  brains  to  do 
^^'hat  you  did.  The  general  manager  thinks  so  too, 
and  he  has  authorized  me  to  tell  you  that  next  year 
you  are  going  to  the  best  technical  school  we  can 
find.  And  if,  when  you  have  finished  the  course, 
you  are  still  interested  in  automobiles — well,  come 
in  and  we  '11  talk  things  over." 
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"A  SAIL-BOAT  LEISURELY  GLIDING  BY 


Standing  high  on  its  terraced  slope,  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Geneva,  was  the  Chateau  Mont  Rose.  It  seemed 
stately  and  aloof,  which  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
not  many  villas  were  very  near  it.  The  chateau 
was  alone  in  its  grandeur,  with  the  most  glorious 
array  of  scenery  in  the  world  for  its  surroundings. 

Extending  to  the  right  of  Mont  Rose  was  the 
well-known  city  of  Lausanne,  also  built  on  the 
same  mountain.  Mont  Joret,  while  directly  behind 
the  chateau  and  to  the  left  was  a  thickly  wooded 
forest.  From  the  porches  of  the  castle  itself  one 
looked  down  upon  the  great  lake,  deepest  blue 
in  color,  spreading  its  way  in  a  grand  crescent 
to  east  and  west.  There  was  a  magnificent  \  icw 
as  well  of  the  snow-capped  Alps,  which  bordered 
and  extended  out  beyond  the  lake,  completely 
filling  the  horizon  with  their  majestic  and  tower- 
ing beauty. 

If  any  one  begins  to  weave  a  romantic  tale 
around  this  chateau,  and  imagines  that  it  was 
once  the  scene  of  many  adventures  during  medi- 
eval times,  having  as  its  chatelaine  a  maiden  with 
long  golden  tresses,  perhaps,  she  will  be  disillu- 
sioned when  she  discovers  the  truth  concerning 
it.    For  this  dignified-looking  structure,  with 


its  turrets  and  pinnacles  and  its  air  of  belonging 
to  another  age,  is  after  all  nothing  more  historical 
than  a  modern  Swiss  boarding-school  in  which  I 
spent  several  years.  With  this  in  mind,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  follow  through  a  year  of  the 
school's  life. 

Outside  everything  was  quiet.  The  lake, 
serene  in  its  tranquillity,  gleamed  in  the  sunshine, 
while  the  mountains,  tinged  with  purple,  were 
reflected  on  its  surface.  Here  and  there  a  few 
Fail-boats  were  leisurely  gliding  by.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  warmth  and  joy,  and 
in  the  grounds  of  Mont  Rose  the  gardeners  were 
busily  pruning  and  arranging  the  rose  vines  which 
covered  the  trellis  and  arbors. 

Within,  we  girls  were  studying  in  two  large 
salles  d'etnde,  whose  French  doors  opened  on  a 
wide  veranda.  No  one  seemed  to  be  very  much 
engrossed  in  her  books,  and  studying  was  more 
of  a  task  than  ever;  we  longed  to  be  out  of  doors, 
for  we  could  feel  the  call  of  spring  in  the  air  and 
smell  the  rich  warm  earth  filled  with  budding 
flowers.  We  were  eager,  too,  for  the  tea-gong 
to  ring,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  school-girls' 
appetites  never  seem  to  diminish  no  matter  how 
often  they  eat,  and  tea-time  in  this  particular 
school  meant  rolls  and  butter  with  luscious  thick 
milk.  So  there  was  a  general  rush  for  the  dining- 
room  when  the  gong  signifying  our  release  from 
studies  sounded.  The  table  was  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  large  enough  to  seat  fifty  girls  and 
ten  teachers.  In  order  that  each  of  us  should 
benefit  by  speaking  French  with  a  teacher  occa- 
sionally, a  general  progression  of  one  seat  was 
made  each  week,  the  teachers,  of  course,  not  in- 
cluded. French  was  the  language  of  the  house 
every  day  excepting  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
when  the  German  girls,  and  those  who  wished  to 
learn  English,  sat  at  one  side  of  the  table  with 
English  teachers,  the  English-speaking  girls  sitting 
at  the  other,  where  German  teachers  directed 
their  conversation.  Many  nationalities  were  rep- 
resented in  that  group  of  laughing,  chattering 
girls,  and  a  close  observer  of  human  nature  would 
have  found  interesting  and  unusual  types  among 
them.  It  was  indeed  a  broadening  experience 
for  any  girl  to  learn  of  the  different  characteris- 
tics of  other  countries  through  daily  contact  with 
schoolmates  who  portrayed  the  manners,  customs, 
and  peculiarities  of  various  nations. 

After  tea  we  hurried  to  put  on  our  wraps,  and 
then  went  down  to  the  "Boots,"  a  small  room 
where  our  walking-shoes  were  kept  in  individual 
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OF  GENEVA,  WAS  THE  CHATEAU  MONT  ROSE" 


cubbyholes.  Having  changed,  we  literally  flew 
out  into  the  garden,  where  we  formed  into  groups 
of  twenty  and,  with  a  teacher,  soon  started  off 
on  our  usual  afternoon  promenade. 

In  the  evenings  there  was  always  something 
to  occupy  us.  Twice  a  week  we  had  gymnasium 
work.  It  seemed  to  grow  more  popular  each 
time,  and  possibly  this  interest  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  professeur  de  gymnasliqiie  never 
ceased  to  amuse  and  divert  us  by  his  antics. 
There  was  also  a  weekly  lecture  on  science,  besides 
embroidery  and  sewing  lessons  and  the  Saturday 
dancing-class,  to  pass  away  the  time  after  dinner. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  gong  rang  for  bed.  One  by 
one  we  would  troop  into  the  grande  salle  d' etude, 
and,  as  our  names  were  called  out,  tell  whether 
we  had  spoken  our  own  language  during  the  day. 
When  the  answer  was  yes,  the  guilty  one  would 
be  fined  five  sous,  to  be  paid  from  her  allowance. 
In  this  way,  French  and  German  were  quickly 
learned ! 

The  study  schedule  was  as  serious  as  it  was 
varied.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  history,  litera- 
ture, and  languages  during  the  morning,  while 
in  the  afternoon  special  attention  was  paid  to  art 
and  music, — in  fact,  all  the  accomplishments, — as 
lessons  in  painting,  modeling,  piano,  violin,  or 
singing  were  given.  Each  girl  was  required  to 
take  at  least  one  of  these  subjects,  the  idea  being 
to  awaken  any  dormant  artistic  qualities. 

There  were  two  directrices  at  Mont  Rose,  one 
English,  the  other  Swiss,  both  brilliant  women  of 
culture  and  refinement.  The  personal  interest 
which  they  took  in  our  duties  as  well  as  our  pleas- 
ures was  most  helpful.  The  first  principle  of  the 
school  was  that  the  students  should  live  a  whole- 
some, healthy  life.  In  no  place  could  this  plan 
have  been  more  successfully  carried  out  than  in 


Switzerland,  for  the  air  was  pure  and  invigorating, 
the  food  nourishing  and  well  prepared. 

During  the  spring  months,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
and  hockey  were  the  popular  forms  of  exercise. 
Sports  were  always  encouraged,  and  the  English 
and  American  girls  were  the  most  ardent  partic- 
ipants. There  was  really  never  a  moment's 
idleness  among  us,  for  every  hour  was  arranged 
so  as  to  keep  us  busy  and  contented.  The  teach- 
ers insisted  that  our  rooms  and  dress  be  immac- 
ulately neat,  and  the  person  showing  negligence 
in  this  respect  was  fined  the  usual  five  sous.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  rehearsing  for 
the  frequent  musicales,  French  plays,  and  other 
entertainments  that  were  given,  and  as  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  excellent  talent  at  Mont  Rose, 
these  were  a  great  success.  The  chief  source  of 
recreation,  however,  were  the  many  excursions 
which  were  made  during  the  year. 

In  the  spring,  almost  every  Saturday  was  spent 
in  touring  the  lake,  which  was  clearer  and  bluer 
and  more  alluring  than  ever  during  that  season. 
The  trip  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon  was  a  delight- 
fully interesting  one,  taking  less  than  an  hour's 
ride  from  Lausanne  on  one  of  the  lake  boats. 
Chillon,  girdled  by  waves,  was  between  the  towns 
of  Montreux  and  Villeneuve,  and  as  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  castle  we  were  much  impressed  by 
Its  unique  picturesqueness.  We  felt  the  charm 
and  romance  of  the  historic  place.  Close  to  its 
gray,  moss-covered  walls  the  lake  was  eight 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  encircling  view,  look- 
ing toward  the  Dent  du  Midi  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  was  one  of  great  brilliance.  The  lake, 
sparkling  with  golden  beams,  lent  an  aspect  of 
tranquillity  and  peculiar  beauty  to  the  exterior 
of  the  castle,  in  contrast  to  the  gloomy  interior, 
where  many  dungeons  testified  to  the  horrible 
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realities  of  long  ago.  The  guide  who  conducted 
us  over  the  chateau  showed  us  its  towers  and 
cells,  some  of  the  latter  being  excavated  below  the 
lake  level. 

Forming  little  groups  under  the  walnut-  and 
chestnut-treeS,  we  ate  the  luncheon  we  had 
brought  with  us,  and  every  one  thoroughly  wel- 
comed the  warm  sunlight  after  the  damp,  som- 
ber halls  of  Chillon.  The  trip  was  then  continued 
on  up  to  Les  Avants,  a  high  hill  above  Montreux 
reached  by  funicular.  During  April  and  May  this 
hill  was  one  huge  field  of  narcissus  in  bloom,  giving 


Another  excursion  of  interest  was  a  visit  to  the 
largest  milk-chocolate  factory  in  Switzerland, 
which  was  reached  after  an  hour's  ride  on  the 
train.  While  watching  the  process  of  chocolate- 
making,  from  the  grinding  of  the  cocoa-bean  to  the 
wrapping  of  the  finished  cake,  my  appetite,  for 
one,  kept  growing  and  growing,  until  at  last  each 
of  us,  before  leaving,  was  rewarded  with  a  pack- 
age for  herself.  All  these  outings  were  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  for  there  was  a  feeling  of 
camaraderie,  a  certain  care-free  animation  about 
us  girls  which  made  us  enter  whole-heartedly  into 


GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  IN  THE  GARDEN  DURING  THE  SPRING  MONTHS 


the  effect  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  gold  and 
emerald.  For  several  hours  we  were  free  to  gather 
the  flowers  and  enjoy  their  fragrance.  There 
were  some  rustic  little  shops  at  the  top  of  Les 
Avants,  where  carved-wood  souvenirs,  walking- 
sticks,  and  cartons  for  mailing  the  narcissus  were 
sold,  as  during  this  season  a  large  amount  of 
flowers  were  sent  away  every  day  by  tourists  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  return  trip  on  the  lake 
was  still  more  beautiful  than  it  had  been  in  the 
morning,  for  the  sun  was  setting  just  as  we  neared 
Lausanne.  Looking  across  at  the  mountains 
above,  we  watched  them  flame  from  rose  into 
carmine,  from  amethyst  into  purple,  until  the 
whole  fiinally  darkened.  One  by  one  the  first 
bright  stars  and  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  were 
reflected  from  the  waters  and  Nature  seemed  si- 
lenced by  her  own  loveliness. 


whatever  we  did.  Mont  Rose  was  more  of  a 
home  than  a  school  to  us;  it  seemed  like  one  great 
family  living  together,  having  its  arguments, 
quarrels,  and  discordant  notes,  as  any  family 
does,  yet  managing  somehow  to  retain  a  harmo- 
nious spirit  of  friendship  which  came  only  through 
the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  school's 
standards  and  ideals.  It  was  particularly  grati- 
fying for  the  teachers  to  notice  this,  for  they  had 
such  a  varied  group  to  deal  with,  each  student 
having  characteristics  so  different  from  the  rest. 
However,  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  strange 
country  and  far  from  our  own  homes  helped  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathy  and  good  will 
that  existed  between  us.  The  school  was  non- 
sectarian,  of  course,  but  Sundays  were  strictly 
observed.  Many  groups  of  various  denomina- 
tions would  be  formed,  each  going  to  a  separate 
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church  in  Lausanne,  a  fifteen-minutes  car-ride 
from  Mont  Rose. 

Unlike  most  British  and  American  schools,  the 
Swiss  had  no  vacation  periods  in  which  the  girls 
were  allowed  to  go  home,  as  we  lived  too  far  away 
for  this,  some  having  parents  in  lands  as  distant 
as  the  Philippines,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
Africa,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  leave 
the  school  during  the  year.  When  we  came  to 
Mont  Rose  it  was  with  the  intention  of  staying 
a  full  year,  many  of  us  becoming  so  attached  to 
its  homelike  atmosphere  that  we  remained  for 
five  and  even  six  years.  The  holidays  were 
planned  so  as  to  keep  us  happy  and  cheerful 
during  that  time.  June  and  July  were  passed  in 
the  mountains,  the  week  preceding  the  departure 
being  one  of  unusual  excitement  as  it  was  spent 
in  preparation  for  the  journey.  Instead  of  our 
having  individual  baggage,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  hampers,  each  meant  to  contain  certain 
articles,  all  blouses  going  in  one,  all  skirts  in 
another,  and  so  on,  every  piece  plainly  marked 
with  the  owner's  name.  The  smaller  personal 
belongings  were  placed  in  knapsacks,  we  girls 
carrying  these  on  our  backs  and  thereby  reducing 
luggage  to  the  minimum. 

Zermatt,  so  famed  as  a  summer  resort  on  ac- 
count of  its  magnificent  scenery  and  climate,  was 
our  destination.    The  train  journey,  which  was 


Visp,  which  was  augmented  by  several  lovely 
waterfalls,  the  train  traversed  a  narrow  gorge 
and  in  due  course  came  to  Zermatt.  It  was 
situated  in  a  deep  and  fertile  valley,  with  pine- 
clad  slopes  bordering  it  on  two  sides.  Directly 
ahead  were  gigantic  mountains,  one  of  which  was 
the  stupendous  Matterhorn.  It  towered  over  the 
village,  its  sharp  grim  peak  distinguishing  it  at  a 
glance  from  any  other  mountain  we  had  ever  seen. 

Our  new  domicile  was  a  very  quaint  and  at- 
tractive Swiss  chalet  of  two  stories  and  a  half, 
the  lower  part  being  of  plaster,  the  rest  of  shingles. 
The  life  in  the  mountains  proved  most  beneficial 
to  us,  it  made  us  so  alive,  so  strong,  so  energetic. 
Each  morning  we  would  rise  feeling  fresh  and 
vigorous,  eager  to  begin  a  tramp  toward  the  hills 
lying  west  of  the  village.  We  always  sang  Swiss 
mountain  songs  as  we  marched  along,  and  when 
passing  through  the  village,  people  would  turn 
and  gaze  at  us  with  the  usud  interest  that  a  band  of 
rosy-cheeked  girls,  obviously  glowing  with  health 
and  happiness,  would  arouse.  For  steep  climbing, 
we  wore  short  blue  skirts  and  middy  blouses, 
woolen  stockings,  the  soles  of  which  were  soaped 
to  prevent  blistering,  and  heavy  hob-nailed  boots, 
and  we  carried  alpenstocks  and  knapsacks. 

A  favorite  excursion  was  the  one  leading  toward 
the  base  of  Monte  Rosa,  on  the  Italian  border, 
after  which  the  school  was  named,  using  the 
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A  HUGE  FIELD  OF  NARCISSUS  IN  BLOOM  AT  LES  AVANTS 


extremely  interesting,  took  a  full  seven  hours, 
counting  changes  and  waits  at  various  small  towns, 
among  them  the  pretty  little  village  of  St.  Nicolas, 
with  its  beautiful  mountain  of  the  same  name 
visible  beyond  the  dark  and  weather-stained 
chalets.  After  passing  through  much  colorful 
landscape  and  crossing  the  swift-flowing  river 


French  form — Mont  Rose.  It  was  a  superb, 
snow-covered  mountain,  majestic  and  calm  in 
its  dignity,  a  fitting  model  indeed  for  the  ideals 
of  the  girls — ever  inspiring  us  to  lift  ourselves 
up  to  the  height  and  purity  of  our  "patron  saint," 
as  it  were.  The  vast  Matterhorn,  sometimes 
called  the  Lion  of  Zermatt,  had  more  tribute  paid 
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to  it  by  tourists  than  did  Monte  Rosa,  for  it  was 
of  such  an  unusual  shape,  so  sharp  and  precipitous 
that  snow  could  never  stay  on  its  sides.  It 
seemed  stern  and  inaccessible  to  us,  however, 


We  thought  it  fine  sport  to  climb  the  surround- 
ing mountains  in  order  to  glissade  down  the  steep 
snow  inclines.  By  merely  sitting  on  the  smooth 
surface  and  gi\'ing  ourselves  a  quick  push,  we 


"THE  STUPENDOUS  MATTERHORN  TOWERED  (JVER  THE  VILLAGE  OF  ZERMATT" 


in  contrast  to  the  more  rounded  outlines  and 
softer  curves  of  the  other. 

In  the  evenings,  when  the  full  glory  of  the 
Alpine  glow  was  upon  the  mountain,  covering 
it  in  a  soft  rose-tinted  light,  we  girls  would  sit  on 
the  balconies  of  our  chalet  and  gaze  at  it  with 
breathless  admiration.  That  was  the  time  of 
day  we  loved  best,  just  after  dinner,  when  the 
sun  had  disappeared,  leaving  in  its  stead  the 
sweet  tranquillity  of  the  summer  twilight,  the 
musical  tinkling  of  the  cow-bells  and  the  yodeling 
of  the  boys  driving  the  cattle  home  from  pasture 
being  the  only  sounds  to  reach  our  ears. 

There  was  an  amazing  abundance  and  variety 
of  wild  flowers  in  the  Zermatt  district,  making 
the  excursions  all  the  more  enjoyable  for  us. 
Growing  around  the  glaciers  were  the  Alpine 
asters,  the  tall  blue  monk's-hood,  the  little  pink 
rhododendrons,  called  the  Alpine  rose,  and  the 
brilliant  blue  gentians,  while  high  up  on  the  rocks 
above,  in  a  thin  patch  of  soil,  a  cluster  of  the 
white-velvet  edelweiss  might  perhaps  be  found. 


would  plunge  forward  at  a  remarkable  speed, 
finally  reaching  the  bottom  in  all  sorts  of  absurd 
positions.  This  quick  and  thrilling  method  of 
descent  pleased  us  immensely  and  we  would  re- 
peat the  performance  again  and  again. 

There  were  many  modern  hotels  at  Zermatt, 
which  somewhat  marred  the  quaint  aspect  of  the 
\'illage,  but  which  provided  attractive  quarters 
for  our  relatives  during  the  summer.  Often  we 
would  go  over  to  the  hotels  in  the  evenings — 
always  heavily  chaperoned! — to  hear  the  splendid 
concerts  given  on  the  verandas.  As  we  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  strains  of  the  "Tales  of  Hoffmann" 
perhaps,  a  glorious  silver  moon  would  appear 
just  behind  the  peak  of  the  Matterhorn,  envelop- 
ing the  whole  in  a  mystical  white  light  and  caus- 
ing it  to  stand  out  against  the  dark  skies.  Some- 
times amateur  theatricals  were  given  by  the  hotel 
guests,  and  we  were  allowed  to  attend  these,  as 
well  as  the  exciting  tennis  tournaments. 

When  the  two-months  vacation  had  flown  by, 
it  was  with  a.  great  deal  ef  regret  that  we  left  our 
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beloved  Monte  Rosa  and  comfortable  chalet 
behind.  On  the  way  back,  a  three-days  stop 
was  made  at  Chamonix,  France,  in  order  to  see 
the  greatest  and  highest  of  the  Alps — dazzling 
Mont  Blanc,  where  a  trip  was  taken  to  the  Mer 
de  Glace  at  its  foot.  Thick  woolen  socks  were 
pulled  over  our  boots  to  keep  us  from  sliding 
when  we  crossed  the  slippery  ice.  The  silent 
grottos  through  which  we  passed  were  of  a  beauti- 
ful bluish  hue,  w-hile  outside,  the  sun  on  the  ice- 
fields made  them  so  dazzling  that  they  bewil- 
dered us  with  their  intense  whiteness.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  unusual  experiences  we  had  ever  en- 
joyed; it  filled  us  anew  with  a  deep  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  the  mighty  Alps. 

Studies  were  immediately  resumed  on  our 
return  to  the  chateau,  everybody  entering  into 
their  work  with  a  zest  and  vim  not  unnatural 
after  the  long  rest  from  school-books.  The  regu- 
lar program  for  the  day  was  varied  at  this  time 
of  year  by  having  our  studies  and  meals  out  of 
doors  under  a  vine-covered  arbor.  The  after- 
noon promenade  was  in  the  direction  of  the  lake's 
shore,  instead  of  the  woods,  for  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  during  the  warm  months  of  August  and 
September  was  bathing  in  the  lake.  The  school 
had  its  own  private  bath-house,  and  how  we  girls 
did  welcome  and  appreciate  the  swim  in  the  cool 
lake  after  a  day  of  hard  study! 

Toward  the  end  of  September  the  last  big  ex- 
cursion of  the  year  took  place.  It  was  the  most 
interesting  of  them  all,  for  it  consisted  of  a  visit 
to  the  famous  hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 


RESTING  DURING  A  MOUNTAIN  CLIMB 


We  arose  very  early  in  the  morning  and  had 
breakfast  at  the  unusual  hour  of  three,  leaving 
the  house  by  four.  We  wore  our  regular  tramp- 
ing outfits,  and  enjoyed  going  down  in  the  dark 


OUR  SUMMER  CHALET 

to  the  little  station  of  PuUy  where  we  took  our 
train.  After  reaching  Martigny,  we  changed 
and  took  the  mountain  train  to  Orsieres,  where  we 
again  changed,  this  time  into  wagons,  riding  in 
these  for  about  two  hours 
until  we  arrived  at  Bourg 
St.  Pierre.  There  we  had 
soup  and  huge  pieces  of 
bread  in  a  small  caf^ 
called  "Au  Dejeuner  de 
Na  poleon' '  at  which 
Bonaparte  had  stopped 
on  his  march  through 
Switzerland  into  Italy. 
When  thoroughly  rested, 
a  climb  of  almost  five 
hours  was  begun.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  cheer- 
ful optimism  of  the  two 
guides,  we  girls  and  the 
teachers  would  easily 
have  lost  some  of  our  en- 
thusiasm, for  the  path 
leading  toward  the 
hospice  was  an  arduous 
one,  steep  and  rocky  most  of  the  way.  We  kept 
turning  corner  after  corner  of  the  defile,  until  at 
last  we  saw  the  hospice  looming  above  us,  its 
windows    glittering    in    the    sun.  Thereupon 
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fatigue  and  weariness  forsook  us  and  we  eagerly 
climbed  the  rest  of  the  way.  On  our  arrival 
we  felt  the  change  in  temperature,  for  down 
in  the  valley,  eight  thousand  feet  below,  it  had 
been  quite  hot,  while  here  it  was  a  great  deal 
colder,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow. 
Standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  monastery  was  a 
large  stuffed  dog  that  in  its  lifetime  had  saved 
over  fifty  persons,  and  after  admiring  it  we  were 
shown  to  our  neat,  comfortable  rooms. 

Before  supper  we  went  outside  to  view  the 
surroundings  and  were  enchanted  with  the  lovely 
mountains- and  the  little  near-by  lake.    We  were 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  CHATEAU  MONT  ROSE 


all  seated  at  one  big  table  for  supper,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  good  Swiss  meal,  for  it  was  satis- 
fying and  well  prepared.  The  time  before  going 
to  bed  was  spent  in  the  reception-room,  writing 
post-cards  home  and  buying  little  souvenirs 
made  by  the  monks.  When  we  were  sent  off  to 
our  rooms  we  did  n't  go  to  sleep  immediately, 
but  explored  our  section  of  the  building  and 
visited  one  another's  rooms,  thinking  it  the  jolli- 
est  sort  of  a  lark  to  roam  around  the  dimly  lighted 
corridors. 

Breakfast  the  next  morning  was  at  six  o'clock, 
and  consisted  of  coffee,  rolls,  and  frozen  honey, 
and  then  we  made  a  visit  to  the  quaint  little 
chapel.    After  that  came  the  most  interesting 


sight  of  all !  The  dogs,  about  fifteen  in  number, 
always  had  their  gymnastic  lessons  at  eight,  and 
what  fun  it  was  to  watch  them  go  through  the 
same  setting-up  exercises  as  real  people  do! 
They  were  splendid  creatures,  so  clever  and  alert, 
so  friendly  and  devoted  to  their  kind  masters! 
They  good-naturedly  allowed  us  girls  to  pet  them 
and  to  take  their  pictures.  Before  leaving,  the 
school  sang  some  of  their  Alpine  songs  to  the 
monks,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  them  greatly. 

The  best  walkers  went  back  by  the  way  of  Col 
de  Fenetre,  a  very  difficult  passage  over  bouldeis 
rocky  cliffs,  and  steep  trails.  Sometimes  the 
accumulated  snow  in  the  ravines  was  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  depth;  this,  of  course,  pleased  us 
greatly,  for  we  could  try  our  favorite  pastime 
of  sliding  down  the  mountain  side.  The  younger 
and  less  vigorous  girls  returned  by  the  same  route 
as  before.  When  they  reached  Bourg  St.  Pierre, 
they  crowded  into  a  hay-cart,  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing the  no^  elt\',  and  rode  to  Orsieres,  where  they 
waited  for  the  others  to  return.  At  about  four 
o'clock  the  hearty,  cheerful  voices  of  their  "moun- 
taineer" sisters  singing, 

"Qiiand  je  pense  a  mon  village 
La-bas  au  val  d'  Enivee, 
Je  n'ai  plus  gout  a  I'ouvrage 
Et  mon  coeur  se  met  a  pleurer 
La-haut,  Id-haiit 
C'est  mon  hameau. 

Que  le  temps  me  dure  parmi  la  verdure 
De  mon  hameau." 

reached  their  ears.  Which  means:  "When  I  think 
of  my  village  over  there  in  the  valley  of  Enivee, 
I  cannot  work  any  longer  and  my  heart  begins  to 
weep.  Up  yonder,  up  yonder  (yodel)  is  my  ham- 
let. Oh,  that  I  might  linger  amid  the  verdure  of 
my  harrlet!" 

Presently  we  came  into  sight,  swinging  along  in 
rhythm,  seemingly  unfatigued  by  our  strenuous 
tramp.  Before  taking  the  train,  we  all  eagerly 
consumed  great  quantities  of  milk,  rolls,  and  jam, 
reaching  home  by  ten  that  night,  very  much  sun- 
burned, but  gayer  than  ever. 

It  took  several  days  for  everybody  to  become 
normally  rested  after  that  eventful  trip,  but  we 
were  soon  again  absorbed  by  our  studies.  During 
the  winter  season  we  were  taken  to  concerts  or 
French  plays  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week. 
Those  like  "Le  Cid,"  "L'Avare,"  and  "L'Aiglon" 
given  by  good  companies  never  failed  to  please 
us,  for  we  studied,  and  often  acted,  the  same  plays 
ourselves  in  the  school  theatricals.  We  liked 
especially  to  hear  Paderewski  play,  for  often  on 
our  walks  we  passed  his  country  home,  which 
was  near  Lausanne.  There  it  was  that  he  raised 
chickens  and  tended  his  grapes,  enjoying  the 
simple  life  away  from  cities. 


By  HARRY  A.  OGDEN 


When,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1620,  ten 
leaders  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  with  eight 
sailors,  started  out  in  the  fifteen-ton  sail-boat, 
or  shallop,  as  it  was  called,  in  a  third  attempt  to 
find  a  place  for  their  settlement,  the  weather  was 
so  bitterly  cold  that  the  spray  incased  them  in 
ice,  as  if  in  armor,  nearly  causing  two  of  them  to 
succumb.  Sailing  down  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay  for  some  seven  leagues,  and  espying  a  group 
of  natives  very  busy  over  some  dark  object  on 
the  shore,  a  landing  was  made,  the  Indians  run- 
ning off  into  the  woods  on  their  approach.  This 
dark  object  proved  to  be  a  grampus,  one  of  the 
whale  species,  and  had  been  cut  into  strips  for 
food.  So  they  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
"Grampus  Bay."    After  making  a  rough  en- 


■  THE  SHALLOP  SETTING  OUT" 

campment  and  posting  a  sentinel,  they  rested  for 
the  night. 

All  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  prospecting. 


for,  having  seen  the  smoke  of  Indian  fires  some 
miles  away,  they  divided  the  company,  leaving 
eight  behind  to  guard  the  boat  and  coast  along 
the  shores,  while  the  landing  party  followed  the 
natives'  tracks  in  the  snow.  Marching  well  into 
the  woods,  they  came  across  a  palisade  of  tall 
saplings  enclosing  Indian  graves  and  several 
abandoned  huts.  Weary  from  their  fruitless 
search  for  a  proper  site,  they  returned  to  the 
shore  at  sunset,  hailing  the  shallop  and  directing 
it  to  come  to  a  near-by  creek.  Making  ready  to 
spend  another  night  on  shore,  another  barricade 
was  made  of  logs  and  thick  pine  boughs  to  shelter 
them  from  the  wind  and  possible  attacks.  At 
midnight  they  sprang  to  arms  upon  hearing  a 
hideous  cry,  which  ceased,  however,  after  a 
couple  of  shots  were  fired. 

At  dawn  of  their  third  day's  journey,  their 
belongings  were  carried  to  the  boat,  some  of 
them  leaving  their  armor  and  weapons  behind, 
a  hazardous  thing  to  do,  for  it  so  happened  that, 
before  long,  Indian  yells  were  heard  and  hostile 
arrows  flew  thickly  around  them.  Their  sentinel 
now  came  running  back,  crying  out,  'Arm !  Arm ! 
Indians!  Indians!"  Whereupon  those  who  had 
left  their  weapons  ran  back  with  all  speed  to 
recover  them. 

It  was  then  that  their  valiant  captain,  Myles 
Standish,  with  four  others  who  were  still  armed, 
made  a  stand,  firing  their  cumbersome  match- 
locks at  the  advancing  enemy  and  putting  most 
of  them  to  flight. 

But  there  still  remained  one  courageous  Indian, 
however,  whom  they  took  to  be  a  chief,  who, 
taking  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  continued  to 
shoot  his  arrows  at  the  little  band  of  four;  but  a 
well  directed  shot  making  the  bark  and  splinters 
fly  about  his  head,  he,  too,  gave  a  shriek  and 
rejoined  his  companions. 

Giving  "thanks  to  God  for  vanquishing  their 
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enemies  and' giving  them  deliverance,"  they 
gathered  up  a  quantity  of  arrows  to  send  back  to 
England,  and,  naming  the  place  The  First  En- 
counter, reembarked  in  the  shallop  to  continue 
their  cruise. 

It  was  about  mid-afternoon  when  a  violent 
storm,  with  rain  and  sleet,  was  encountered; 
huge  waves  breaking  their  rudder,  making  it 
necessary  for  two  of  the  sailors  to  steer  with  an 
oar.  One  of  the  party,  Robert  Coppin,  master 
pilot  of  the  Mayflower,  having  been  in  this 
locality  before,  was  sure  that  he  remembered  a 
safe  harbor  near  by;  but  while  under  full  sail 
and  trying  to  reach  it,  the  mast  split,  nearly 
causing  the  loss  of  the  sail  overboard.  To  add 
to  their  peril,  their  frail  craft  was  driven  before 
the  wind  and  they  would  have  been  cast  ashore  in 
the  breakers  had  not  one  of  the  brave  steersmen 
ordered  those  at  the  oars  "if  they  were  men,  to 
put  about  if  they  wished  to  be  saved."  Cheered 
by  his  example,  they  pulled  with  a  will,  soon 
reaching  the  lee  shore  of  a  small  island,  where 
they  remained  in  comparative  safety  the  rest  of 
the  dark  night. 

Wet  and  hungry,  and  suffering  from  the  bitter 
cold,  the  morning  sunshine  was  gladly  welcomed 
after  their  fearful  experience.  They  found  they 
had  landed  upon  a  small  uninhabited  island, 
which,  as  the  master's  mate  Clark  had  been  the 


"  'ARM!  ARM!  INDIANS!  INDIANS!'  " 


first  to  step  ashore,  they  called  Clark's  Island. 
Here  they  could  repair  their  boat  and  dry  their 
clothes  and  weapons.  As  was  their  invariable 
custom,  whatever  the  extremity  of  their  situation 
might  be,  they  kept  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
rigorously,  holding  a  service  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  mercies  they  had  received. 

Early  Monday  morning,  December  ii,  they 


took  soundings  of  the  harbor,  landing  on  the 
mainland,  so  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of  the 
"first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims" — no  women  nor 


THE  VALIANT  CAPTAIN  MYLES  STANDISH 

children,  just  eighteen  hardy  pioneers  and  rough 
sailors. 

In  1752,  when  the  calendar  was  amended  in 
England,  December  11,  1620,  became  December 
21,  and  this  date  is  now  observed  as  the  anniver- 
sary of  "The  Landing"  by  the  New  England 
Societies,  established  all  over  our  Union.  As 
they  marched  inland,  prospecting  the  surround- 
ing country,  they  discovered  cleared  fields,  where 
Indian  corn  had  formerly  been  planted,  running 
brooks  and  numerous  springs,  and  so,  this  being 
the  best  place  for  a  settlement  that  had  been 
found,  they  now  returned  across  the  great  bay  to 
report  the  good  news  to  those  anxiously  waiting 
on  the  ship,  still  at  her  first  anchorage  twenty- 
five  miles  away — a  return  that  was  a  sad  one  for 
Bradford,  whose  wife  had  been  drowned  in  his 
absence. 

Now  that  their  goal  was  reached,  a  safe  harbor 
found,  with  favorable  conditions  on  land,  the 
anchor  was  hoisted  and  the  Mayflower,  with  all  of 
the  company,  sailed  westward,  coming  to  anchor 
the  next  day  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  shore. 
Inclement  weather  prevented  an  immediate 
landing,  and  it  was  two  days  before  they  could 
get  ashore,  when,  as  Bradford  says,  they  "took 
better  view  of  the  place  and  resolved  where  to 
pitch  their  dwelling,"  their  final  selection  being 
where  Plymouth  now  stands.  The  highland  form 
which  in  clear  weather  Cape  Cod  could  be  seen, 
"a  sweet  brook  running  under  the  hillside,  and 
many  delicious  springs,"  with  a  good  harbor  ior 
shipping,  seemed  to  meet  all  their  requirements; 
and  while  it  was  in  a  bleak  and  dreary  season, 
their  chief  consolation  was  that,  having  escaped 
from  religious  tyranny,   an  asylum  could  be 
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established  here  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  carry  the  logs  for  building.    This  party  remained 

for  themselves  and  posterity.    The  bad  weather  on  land,  and  in  the  night  heard  a  cry  they  took 

still  continuing,  it  was  not  until  December  23  to  be  Indians.    On  the  twenty-fifth,  Christmas 

that  as  many  as  could  went  ashore  to  cut  and  day,  their  chroniclers  say  that  no  man  rested, 
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for  they  started  in  earnest  to  erect  a  "common 
house,"  some  twenty  feet  square,  in  which  to 
store  their  goods  and  to  serve  as  a  meeting-house 
and  for  shelter  during  their  other  building  opera- 
tions. Up  on  the  high  hill,  overlooking  the  town 
site  and  bay,  a  fort,  or  platform  upon  which  their 
six  little  cannon  were  mounted,  was  next  erected. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
shelter  had  been  provided,  that  a  number  of  the 
women  and  children  visited  the  shore.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  Mary  Chilton  was  the  first  to  step 
on  the  famous  rock  on  the  beach,  a  rock  supposed 
to  have  been  left  by  some  convulsion  of  nature 
in  prehistoric  times,  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  any 
size  in  the  vicinity.    Young  John  Alden,  doubt- 


DiSCOVEKING  A  FAVORABLE  SITE 


less,  gallantly  helped  her  to  land,  although  the 
detailed  narratives  of  the  Pilgrims  we  have  fol- 
lowed make  no  mention  of  the  incident.  That 
the  courageous  women  gave  devout  thanks  to 
God  when  once  again  on  the  solid  earth,  after 


nearly  four  months  confinement  on  the  Mayflower^ 
we  may  be  sure. 

Dividing  their  company  into  nineteen  families, 


THE  FIRST  BOAT-LOAD  LANDING  ON  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 


that  fewer  houses  might  be  required,  the  land  was 
laid  out  in  spacious  lots,  with  room  for  houses 
and  gardens.  The  hard  winter  was  spent  in 
building  homes  for  these  brave  pioneers  in  a 
strange  world,  with  their  equally  brave  wives  and 
children,  for  although  over  half  of  their  number 
died  by  the  spring  of  1621,  not  one  of  the  re- 
mainder went  back  on  the  Mayflower  when  she 
sailed  back  to  England  in  April. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  earliest  printed  book  of 
the  Pilgrimage  is  the  sentence: 

Their  difficult  passage,  their  safe  arrival,  their  joyful 
building  of,  and  comfortable  planting  themselves  in,  the 
now  well  defended  town  of  New  Plimoth.* 

Which,  from  our  relation  of  the  hardships  and 
trials  they  underwent,  was  surely  a  strange 
description  of  the  adventures  of  New  England's 
sturdy  settlers. 


*Full  title  of  Mourts  "Relation"  London  1622.  Relation  or  Journal!  of  the  beginning  and  proceedings  of  the  English  Plantation 
settled  at  Plimoth  in  New  England,  by  certain  English  adventurers  both  Merchants  and  otiiers  with  their  difficult  passage,  their 
safe  arrival  their  joyful  building  of,  and  comfortable  planting  themselves  in  the  now  well  defended  town  of  New  Plimoth. 
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THE  DRAGON'S  SECRET 

By  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  STORM 

It  had  been  a  magnificent  afternoon,  so  wonder- 
ful, that  Leslie  hated  to  break  the  spell.  Reluc- 
tantly she  unrolled  herself  from  the  Indian 
blanket,  from  which  she  emerged  like  a  butterfly 
from  a  cocoon,  draped  it  over  her  arm,  picked  up 
the  book  she  had  not  once  opened,  and  turned  for 
a  last,  lingering  look  at  the  ocean.  A  lavender 
haze  lay  lightly  along  the  horizon.  Nearer  in- 
shore the  blue  of  sea  and  sky  was  intense.  A  line 
of  breakers  raced  shoreward,  their  white  manes 
streaming  back  in  the  wind.  Best  of  all,  Leslie 
loved  the  flawless  green  of  their  curve  at  the 
instant  before  they  crashed  on  the  beach. 

"Oh,  but  the  ocean  's  wonderful  in  October!" 
she  murmured  aloud.  "I  never  had  any  idea 
how  wonderful.  I  never  saw  it  in  this  month  be- 
fore.   Come,  Rags!" 

A  black-and-white  English  sheep-dog,  his 
name  corresponding  closely  to  his  appearance, 
came  racing  up  the  beach  at  her  call. 

"Did  you  find  it  hard  to  tear  yourself  away 
from  the  hermit-crabs,  Ragsie?"  she  laughed. 
"You  must  have  gobbled  down  more  than  a 
hundred.    It 's  high  time  you  left  off!" 

She  started  to  race  along  the  deserted  beach, 
the  dog  leaping  ahead  of  her  and  yapping  ecsta- 
tically. Twice  she  stopped  to  pick  up  some  drift- 
wood. 

"We  '11  need  it  to  get  supper.  Rags,"  she  in- 
formed the  dog.    "Our  stock  is  getting  low." 

He  cocked  one  ear  at  her  intelligently. 

They  came  presently  to  a  couple  of  summer 
bungalows  set  side  by  side  about  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  ocean  edge.  They  were  long  and  low, 
each  with  a  wide  veranda  stretching  across  the 
front.  There  were  no  other  houses  near,  the  next 
bungalow  beyond  being  about  half  a  mile  away. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Leslie  deposited  the  drift- 
wood in  one  corner  of  the  veranda  of  the  nearest 
bungalow.  Then  she  dropped  into  one  of  the 
willow  rockers  to  rest,  the  dog  panting  at  her  feet. 
Presently  the  screen  door  opened  and  a  lady 
stepped  out. 

"Oh!  are  you  here,  Leslie?  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sound,  and  then  it  was  so  quiet  that  I 
came  out  to  see  what  it  meant.  Every  little 
noise  seems  to  startle  me  this  afternoon." 

"I  'm  so  sorry.  Aunt  Marcia!  I  should  have 
called  to  you,"  said  Leslie,  starting  up  contritely 


to  help  her  aunt  to  a  seat.  "I  hope  you  had  a 
good  nap  and  feel  rested,  but  sometimes  I  think  it 
would  do  you  more  good  if  you  'd  come  out  with 
me  and  sit  by  the  ocean  than  try  to  lie  down  in 
your  room.    It  was  simply  glorious  to-day." 

Miss  Marcia  Crane  shook  her  head.  "I  know 
what  is  best  for  me,  Leslie  dear.  You  don't  al- 
ways understand.  But  I  believe  this  place  is 
doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  confess,  I 
thought  Dr.  Crawford  insane  when  he  suggested 
it,  and  I  came  here  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
For  a  nervous  invalid  like  myself  to  go  and  hide 
away  in  such  a  forsaken  spot  as  this  is  in  October, 
just  you  and  I,  seemed  to  me  the  wildest  piece  of 
folly.  But  I  must  say  it  appears  to  be  working 
out  all  right,  and  I  am  certainly  feeling  better 
already." 

"But  why  should  n't  it  have  been  all  right?"  ar- 
gued Leslie.  "I  was  always  sure  it  would  be. 
The  doctor  said  this  beach  was  noted  for  its  won- 
derfully restful  effect,  especially  after  the  summer 
crowds  had  left  it,  and  that  it  was  far  better  than 
a  sanatorium.  And  as  for  your  being  alone  with 
me — why,  I  'm  sixteen  and  a  quite  competent 
housekeeper,  as  Mother  says.  And  you  don't  need 
a  trained  nurse,  so  I  can  do  most  everything  for 
you." 

"But  your  school — "  objected  Miss  Crane. 
"It  was  lovely  of  your  mother  to  allow  you  to 
come  with  me,  for  I  don't  know  another  person 
who  would  have  been  so  congenial  or  helpful. 
But  I  worry  constantly  over  the  time  you  are  los- 
ing from  high  school." 

"Well,  don't  you  worry  another  bit!"  laughed 
Leslie.  "I  told  you  that  my  chum  Elsie  is  send- 
ing me  down  all  our  notes,  and  I  study  an  hour  or 
two  every  morning,  and  I  '11  probably  go  right  on 
with  my  classes  when  I  go  back.  Besides,  it 's  the 
greatest  lark  in  the  world  for  me  to  be  here  at  the 
ocean  at  this  unusual  time  of  the  year.  I  never 
in  all  my  life  had  an  experience  like  it." 

"And  then,  I  did  n't  think  at  first  that  it  could 
possibly  be  safe!"  went  her  aunt.  "We  seem 
quite  unprotected  here — ^we  're  three  miles  from  a 
railroad  station,  and  not  an  other  inhabited 
house  around.    What  would  happen  if — " 

Again  Leslie  laughed.  "We 've  a  telephone  in 
the  bungalow  and  can  call  up  the  village  doctor  or 
the  constable,  in  case  of  need.  The  doctor  said 
there  were  n't  any  tramps  or  unwelcome  charac- 
ters about,  and  I  've  certainly  never  seen  any  in 
the  two  weeks  we  've  been  here.    And,  last  but 
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not  least,  there 's  always  Rags! — You  know  how 
extremely  unpleasant  he  'd  make  it  for  any  one 
who  tried  to  harm  us.  No,  Aunt  Marcia,  you 
have  n't  a  ghost  of  an  excuse  for  not  feeling  per- 
fectly safe.  But  now  I  'm  going  in  to  start  sup- 
per.   You  stay  here  and  enjoy  the  view." 

But  her  aunt  shivered  and  rose  when  Leslie  did. 
"Nd^  I  prefer  to  sit  by  the  open  fire.  I  started  it 
a  while  ago." 

As  they  went  in  together,  the  girl  glanced  up  at 
the  faded  and  weather-beaten  sign  over  the  door. 
"Is  n't  it  the  most  appropriate  name  for  this 
place! — 'Rest  Haven.'  It  is  surely  a  haven  of 
rest  to  us.  But  I  think  I  like  the  name  of  that 
closed  cottage  next  door  even  better." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  her  aunt,  idly.  "I  've 
never  even  had  the  curiosity  to  look." 

"Then  you  must  come  and  see  for  yourself!" 
laughed  Leslie,  turning  her  aunt  about  and  gently 
forcing  her  across  the  veranda.  They  ploughed 
their  way  across  a  twenty-foot  stretch  of  sand  and 
stepped  on  the  veranda  of  the  cottage  next  door. 
It  was  a  bungalow  somewhat  similar  to  their  own, 
but  plainly  closed  up  for  the  winter.  The  win- 
dows had  their  board  shutters  adjusted,  the  door 
was  padlocked,  and  a  small  heap  of  sand  had 
drifted  in  on  the  veranda. 

Leslie  pointed  to  the  sign-board  over  the  door. 
"There  it  is, — 'Curlew's  Nest.'  There  's  some- 
thing about  the  name  that  fascinates  me.  Don't 
you  feel  so  too,  Aunt  Marcia?  I  can  imagine  all 
sorts  of  curious  and  wonderful  things  about  a 
closed-up  house  called  'Curlew's  Nest'!  It  just 
fairly  bristles  with  possibilities!" 

"What  a  romantic  child  you  are,  Leslie!" 
smiled  her  aunt.  "When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am, 
you  '11  find  you  won't  be  thinking  of  interesting 
possibilities  in  a  perfectly  ordinary  shut-up  sum- 
mer bungalow.  It  's  a  pretty  enough  name,  of 
course,  but  I  must  confess  it  does  n't  suggest  a 
single  thing  to  me  except  that  I 'm  cold  and  want 
to  get  back  to  the  fire.    Come  along,  dearie!" 

Leslie  sighed  and  turned  back,  without  another 
word,  to  lead  her  aunt  to  their  own  abode.  One 
phase  of  their  stay  she  had  been  very,  very  careful 
to  conceal  from  Miss  Marcia.  She  loved  this 
aunt  devotedly,  all  the  more  perhaps  because  she 
was  ill  and  weak  and  nervous  and  very  dependent 
on  her  niece's  care;  but  down  in  the  depths  of  her 
soul,  Leslie  had  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  was 
lonely,  horribly  lonely  for  the  companionship  of 
her  parents  and  sisters  and  school  chums.  The 
loneliness  did  not  always  bother  her,  but  it  came 
over  her  at  times  like  an  overwhelming  wave, 
usually  when  Miss  Marcia  failed  to  respond  to 
some  whim  or  project  or  bubbling  enthusiasm. 
Between  them  gaped  the  abyss  of  forty  years, 
difference  in  age,  and  more  than  a  score  of  times 


Leslie  had  yearned  for  some  one  of  her  own  years 
to  share  the  joy  she  felt  in  her  unusual  surround- 
ings. 

As  they  stepped  on  their  own  veranda,  Leslie 
glanced  out  to  sea  with  a  start  of  surprise.  "Why, 
look  how  it 's  clouding  up!"  she  exclaimed.  "It 
was  as  clear  as  a  bell  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  now 
the  blue  sky  is  disappearing  rapidly." 

"I  knew  to-day  was  a  weather-breeder," 
averred  Miss  Marcia.  "I  felt  in  my  bones  that  a 
storm  was  coming.  We  '11  probably  get  it  to- 
night. I  do  hope  the  roof  won't  leak.  We  have 
n't  had  a  real  bad  storm  since  we  came,  and  I 
dread  the  experience." 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  it  became  appar- 
ent that  they  were  in  for  a  wild  night.  The  wind 
had  whipped  around  to  the  northeast  and  was 
blowing  a  gale.  There  was  a  persistent  crash  of 
breakers  on  the  beach.  To  open  a  door  or  win- 
dow was  to  admit  a  small  cyclone  of  wind  and 
sand  and  rain.  Miss  Marcia  sat  for  a  while  over 
the  open  fire,  bemoaning  the  fact  that  the  roof 
did  leak  in  spots,  though  fortunately  not  over  the 
beds.  She  was  depressed  and  nervous,  and  fi- 
nally declared  she  would  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep 
and  forget  it  all.    Which  she  presently  did. 

But  Leslie,  far  from  being  nervous,  was  wildly 
excited  and  exhilarated  by  the  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments. When  her  aunt  had  finally  retired,  she 
hurried  on  a  big  mackinaw  and  cap  and  slipped 
out  to  the  veranda  to  enjoy  it  better.  Rags, 
whimpering,  followed  her.  There  was  not  much 
to  see,  for  the  night  was  pitch  black,  but  she  en- 
joyed the  feel  of  the  wind  and  rain  in  her  face 
and  the  little  occasional  dashes  of  sand.  Wet 
through  at  last,  but  happy,  she  crept  noiselessly 
indoors  and  went  to  her  own  room  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  big  living-room  from  her  aunt's. 

"I  'm  glad  Aunt  Marcia  is  on  the  other  side," 
she  thought.  "It  's  quieter  there  on  the  south 
and  west.  I  get  the  full  force  of  things  here.  It 
would  only  worry  her,  but  I  like  it.  How  lone- 
some Curlew's  Nest  seems  on  a  wild  night  like 
this!"  She  switched  off  her  electric  light,  raised 
her  shade,  and  looked  over  at  the  empty  bungalow. 
Rags,  who  always  slept  in  her  room,  jumped  up 
on  the  window-seat  beside  her.  The  mingled 
sand  and  rain  on  the  window  prevented  her  from 
seeing  anything  clearly,  so  she  slipped  the  sash 
quietly  open,  and,  heedless  for  a  moment  of  the 
drenching  inrush,  stood  gazing  out. 

Only  the  wall  of  the  house  twenty  feet  away 
was  visible,  with  two  or  three  windows,  all 
tightly  shuttered — a  deserted  and  lonely  sight. 
She  was  just  about  to  close  her  window  when  a 
curious  thing  happened.  The  dog  beside  her  ut- 
tered a  rumbling,  half-suppressed  growl  and 
moved  restlessly. 
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"What  is  it,  Rags?"  she  whispered.  "Do  you 
see  or  hear  anything?  I  'm  sure  there  's  no  one 
around."  The  dog  grumbled  again,  half  audibly, 
and  the  hair  along  his  spine  lifted  a  little. 

"Hush,  Rags!  For  gracious  sake  don't  let 
Aunt  Marcia  hear  you,  whatever  happens!  It 
would  upset  her  terribly,"  breathed  Leslie,  dis- 
tractedly. The  dog  obediently  lay  quiet,  but  he 
continued  to  tremble  with  some  obscure  excite- 
ment, and  Leslie  remained  stock  still,  gazing  at  the 
empty  house. 

At  length,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  anything 
unusual,  she  was  about  to  close  the  window  and 
turn  away,  when  something  caused  her  to  lean 
out,  regardless  of  the  rain,  and  stare  fixedly  at  a 
window  in  the  opposite  wall.  Was  she  mis- 
taken? Did  her  eyes  deceive  her?  Was  it  pos- 
sibly some  freak  of  the  darkness  or  the  storm? 
It  had  been  only  for  an  instant,  and  it  did  not 
happen  again.  But  in  that  instant  she  was  al- 
most certain  that  she  had  seen  a  faint  streak  of 
light  from  a  crack  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  heavily 
shuttered  windows! 

CHAPTER  II 

FOUND  ON  THE  BEACH 

The  next  morning  dawned  windy  and  wet.  A 
heavy  northeast  gale  had  v/hipped  the  sea  into 
■  gray,  mountainous  waves.  A  fine  drizzle  beat 
in  one's  face  through  the  slightest  opening  of  door 
or  window.  Leslie  loved  the  soft,  salt  tang  of  the 
air,  and  in  spite  of  her  aunt's  rather  horrified  pro- 
tests, prepared  for  a  long  excursion  out  of  doors. 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  Auntie  dear!"  she 
laughed  gaily.  "One  can't  possibly  catch  cold  in 
this  mild,  beautiful  air;  and  if  I  get  wet,  I  can 
always  get  dry  again  before  any  damage  is  done. 
Besides,  we  need  some  more  wood  for  the  fires 
very,  very  badly  and  they  say  you  can  simply  find 
heaps  of  it  on  the  beach  after  a  storm  like  this. 
I  want  some  nice  fat  logs  for  our  open  fire,  and  I 
see  at  least  half  a  dozen  right  down  in  front  of 
this  house.  And  last,  but  not  least,  Rags  needs 
some  exercise!" 

She  found  a  wealth  of  driftwood  at  the  water's 
edge  that  surpassed  her  wildest  dreams.  Again 
and  again  she  filled  her  basket  and  hauled  it  up 
to  the  bungalow,  and  three  times  she  carried  up 
a  large,  water-soaked  log  balanced  on  her  shoul- 
der. But  when  the  supply  at  last  appeared 
ample,  she  returned  to  the  beach  on  another  quest. 
Rather  to  her  surprise,  she  found  that  the  stormy 
ocean  had  cast  up  many  things  besides  driftwood — 
articles  that  in  size  and  variety  suggested  that 
there  must  have  been  a  wreck  in  the  night. 

Yet  she  knew  that  there  had  been  no  wreck, 
else  the  coast-guard  station,  less  than  a  mile 


away,  would  have  been  very  busy,  and  she  herself 
must  surely  have  heard  some  of  the  disturbance. 
No,  there  had  been  no  wreck,  yet  all  about  her 
lay  the  wave-sodden  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  many 
past  disasters.  A  broken  mast  stump  was  im- 
bedded upright  in  the  sand  at  one  spot.  In  an- 
other, a  ladder-like  pair  of  stairs,  suggesting  a 
ship's  companionway,  lay  half  out  of  the  water. 


"SHE  WAS  ALMOST  CERTAIN  THAT  SHE  HAD  SEEN  A 
FAINT  STREAK  OF  LIGHT" 


Sundry  casks  and  barrels  dotted  the  beach,  some 
empty,  some  still  untouched.  Rusty  tins  of 
canned  goods,  oil,  and  paint,  often  intact,  inter- 
mingled with  the  debris.  Bottles,  either  empty 
or  full  of  every  conceivable  liquid,  added  to  the 
list;  and  sprinkled  through  and  around  all  the 
rest  were  broken  dishes,  shoe-brushes,  combs,  and 
other  household  and  personal  articles  in  surprising 
quantities. 

Leslie  roamed  about  among  this  varied  collec- 
tion, the  salt  spray  in  her  face,  the  surging  break- 
ers sometimes  unexpectedly  curling  around  her 
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rubber  boots.  There  was  a  new  and  wonderful 
fascination  to  her  in  examining  this  ancient 
wreckage,  speculating  on  the  contents  of  unopened 
tins,  and  searching  ever  farther  and  farther  along 
the  shore  for  possible  treasure-trove  of  even 
greater  interest  or  value. 

"Why  should  n't  I  find  a  chest  of  jewels  or  a  bar- 
rel full  of  golden  coins  or  a  pocket-book  crammed 
with  bills,  Rags?"  she  demanded  whimsically  of 
the  jubilant  dog.  "I  'm  sure  something  of  that 
kind  must  go  down  with  every  ship,  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  this  stuff,  and  why  should  n't  we  be 
lucky  enough  to  find  it?'' 

But  Rags  was  busy  investigating  the  contents 
of  some  doubtful-looking  tin,  and  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  respond,  his  own  particular 
quests  being  quite  in  another  line  and  far  more 
interesting  to  him ! 

So  Leslie  continued  on  her  own  way,  absorbed 
in  her  own  investigations  and  thoughts.  The 
affair  of  the  previous  night  was  still  occupying  a 
large  place  in  her  mind.  Nothing  further  had 
occurred,  though  she  had  watched  at  her  window 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Even  Rags  at  length  ceased 
to  exhibit  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  she  had  gone  to 
bed  at  last,  feeling  that  she  must  have  been  mis- 
taken in  imagining  anything  unusual. 

The  first  thing  she  had  done  this  morning  after 
leaving  the  house  was  to  walk  around  Curlew's 
Nest,  examining  it  carefully  for  any  sign  of  occu- 
pation. It  was  closed  and  shuttered,  as  tight  as  a 
drum,  and  she  could  discern  no  slightest  sign  of  a 
human  being  having  been  near  it  for  days.  But 
still  she  could  not  rid  her  mind  of  the  impression 
that  there  had  been  something  last  night  out  of 
the  ordinary,  or  Rags  would  not  have  behaved  as 
he  did.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  dog  that  unneces- 
sarily excited  himself  about  nothing.  It  was  a 
little  bit  strange. 

"Oh,  dear!  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  'm  awfully 
sorry!"  exclaimed  Leslie,  reeling  backward  from 
the  shock  of  collision  with  some  one  she  had 
unseeingly  bumped  into  as  she  plowed  her  way 
along,  her  head  bent  to  the  wind,  her  eyes  only 
on  the  beach  at  her  feet.  The  person  with  whom 
she  had  collided  also  recovered  a  lost  balance  and 
turned  to  look  at  her. 

Leslie  beheld  a  figure  slightly  taller  than  her- 
self, clothed  in  yellow  "slickers"  and  long  rubber 
boots,  a  "sou'wester"  pulled  closely  over  plump, 
rosy  cheeks  and  big,  inquiring  blue  eyes.  For  a 
moment  she  could  not  for  the  life 'of  her  tell 
whether  the  figure  was  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl.  Then  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  tore  the  sou'- 
wester aside  and  a  long  brown  curl  escaped  and 
whipped  into  the  blue  eyes.  It  was  a  girl — very 
little  older  than  Leslie  herself. 

"Don't  mention  it!"  laughed  the  girl.    "I  did 


n't  know  there  was  another  soul  on  the  beach 
besides  Father  and  Ted  and  myself." 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  Leslie  noticed  two 
other  figures  standing  just  beyond,  each  clad  simi- 
larly to  the  girl,  and  each  with  fishing-rod  in  hand 
and  a  long  line  running  out  into  the  boiling  surf. 
The  girl  too  held  a  rod  in  her  hand. 

"You  just  spoiled  the  loveliest  bite  I  've  had 
this  morning,"  the  girl  laughed  again;  "but  I  '11 
forgive  you  if  you  '11  tell  me  who  you  are  and  how 
you  come  to  be  out  here  in  this  bad  weather. 
It 's  quite  unusual  to  see  any  one  on  the  beach  at 
this  season." 

"I  'm  Leslie  Crane,  and  I  'm  staying  at  Rest 
Haven  with  my  aunt.  Miss  Crane,  who  is  not  well 
and  is  trying  to  recuperate  here,  according  to  the 
doctor's  orders,"  responded  Leslie,  feeling  some- 
what like  an  information  bureau  as  she  said  it. 

"Oh,  so  you  're  staying  here,  are  you?  How 
jolly!  I  've  never  met  any  one  staying  here  at 
this  season  before.  I  'm  Phyllis  Kelvin  and  this 
is  my  father  and  my  brother  Ted.  Father — Miss 
Leslie  Crane!    Ted — " 

She  made  the  introductions  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  as  the  wind  and  roar  of  the  ocean  almost 
drowned  it,  and  each  of  the  two  figures  responded 
politely,  keeping  one  eye  all  the  while  on  his  line. 

"We  always  come  down  here  for  three  weeks  in 
October,  Father  and  Ted  and  I,  for  the  fishing," 
Phyllis  went  on  to  explain.  "Father  adores  fish- 
ing and  always  takes  his  vacation  late  down  here, 
so  that  he  can  have  the  fishing  in  peace  and  at  its 
best.  And  Ted  and  I  come  to  keep  him  company 
and  keep  house  for  him,  incidentally.  That  's 
our  bungalow  right  back  there — Fisherman's 
Luck." 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  you  're  going  to  be  here!" 
sighed  Leslie,  happily.  "I  've  been  horribly 
lonesome!  Aunt  Marcia  does  not  go  out  very 
often  and  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  I  absolutely  long 
to  talk  to  some  one  at  times.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing much  about  fishing,  but  I  hope  you  '11  let  me 
be  with  you  some,  if  I  promise  not  to  talk  too 
much  and  spoil  things!" 

"You  're  not  a  bit  happier  to  find  some  one  than 
/  am!"  echoed  Phyllis.  "I  love  fishing,  too,  but 
I  'm  not  so  crazy  about  it  as  they  are,  and  I  've 
often  longed  for  some  girl  chum  down  here.  We 
're  going  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  I  know,  and  I  '11 
call  on  you  and  your  aunt  this  very  afternoon,  if 
you  '11  come  up  to  our  bungalow  now  with  me  and 
help  carry  this  basket  of  driftwood.  Daddy  and 
Ted  won't  move  from  the  beach  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning,  but  I  'd  like  to  stop  and  talk  with  you, 
I  get  tired  sooner  than  they  do." 

Leslie  agreed  joyfully,  and  together  they  tugged 
a  heavy  basket  of  wood  up  to  the  one  other  bunga- 
low on  the  beach  besides  the  one  Leslie  and  her 
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aunt  were  stopping  at — and  Curlew's  Nest.  She 
found  Fisherman's  Luck  a  delightful  abode,  full 
of  the  pleasant,  intimate  touches  that  could  only 
be  imparted  by  owners  who  inhabited  it  them- 
selves most  of  the  time.  A  roaring  fire  blazed 
invitingly  in  the  big  open  fireplace  in  the  living- 
room. 

"Come,  take  off  your  things  and  stay  awhile!" 
urged  Phyllis,  and  Leslie  removed  her  mackinaw 
and  cap.  The  two  girls  sank  down  in  big  easy 
chairs  before  the  fire  and,  laughingly  agreeing  to 
drop  formality,  proceeded,  as  "Phyllis"  and  "Les- 
lie," to  exchange  confidences  in  true  girl  fashion. 

"I  must  n't  stay  long,"  remarked  Leslie. 
"Aunt  Marcia  will  be  missing  me  and  I  must  go 
back  to  see  about  lunch.  But  what  a  delightful 
bungalow  you  have!  Are  you  here  much  of  the 
time?" 

"We  're  here  a  good  deal  in  the  off  seasons, — 
April  to  June,  and  September  through  November, 
— Father,  Ted,  and  L  but  we  don't  care  for  it  s6 
much  in  the  summer  season  when  the  beach  is 
more  crowded  with  vacation  folks  and  that  big 
hotel  farther  up  the  beach  is  full.  We  have  some 
cousins  who  usually  take  the  bungalow  for  July 
and  August." 

"I  never  was  at  the  ocean  in  October  before," 
sighed  Leslie,  comfortably,  "and  it  's  perfectly 
heavenly!  We  have  that  dear  little  bungalow. 
Rest  Haven,  but  the  one  right  next  to  it  is  not 
occupied." 

"No,"  said  Phyllis,  "and  it  's  queer,  too.  I 
never  knew  either  of  them  to  be  occupied  at  this 
season  before.  They  are  both  owned  by  the  Dan- 
forths,  and  they  usually  shut  them  both  up  on 
September  30  and  refuse  to  open  them  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  season.  How  did  you  come 
to  get  one  of  them,  may  I  ask?" 

"Oh,  I  think  Aunt  Marcia's  doctor  managed  it. 
He  happened  to  know  the  Danforths  personally, 
and  got  them  to  break  their  rule,  as  a  great  favor 
to  him.  We  appreciate  it  very  much.  But  do 
you  know,"  and  here  Leslie  unconsciously  sank 
her  voice,  "I  saw  such  a  queer  thing  about  that 
other  bungalow  late  yesterday  evening!"  And 
she  recounted  to  her  new  friend  a  history  of  the 
previous  night's  experience. 

"Oh,  how  perfectly  gorgeous!"  sighed  Phyllis, 
thrilled  beyond  description  by  the  narrative. 
"Do  you  suppose  it  's  haunted?  I  've  heard  of 
haunted  houses,  but  never  of  a  haunted  bungalow! 
Now  don't  laugh  at  me;  that  's  what  Ted  and 
Father  do  when  I  speak  of  such  things."  For 
Leslie  could  not  repress  a  giggle  at  this  suggestion. 

"Phyllis,  you  know  there  are  no  such  things  as 
haunted  houses — really!"  she  remonstrated. 

"Well,  I 'm  not  so  sure  of  it,  and  anyway,  I  've 
always  longed  to  come  across  one!    And  what 


other  explanation  can  there  be  for  this  thing,  any- 
way? But  do  me  one  favor,  won't  you,  Leslie? 
Let 's  keep  this  thing  to  ourselves  and  do  a  little 
investigating  on  our  own  account.  If  I  tell 
Father  and  Ted  and  let  them  know  what  I  think, 
they  '11  simply  hoot  at  me  and  go  and  spoil  it  all 
by  breaking  the  place  open  and  tramping  around 
it  themselves  and  scaring  away  any  possible  ghost 
there  might  be.  Let  's  just  see  if  we  can  make 
anything  out  of  it  ourselves,  will  you?" 

"Why  of  course  I  will,"  agreed  Leslie,  heartily. 
"I  would  n't  dare  to  let  Aunt  Marcia  know  there 
was  anything  queer  about  the  place.  She  'd  be 
scared  to  death  and  it  would  upset  all  the  doctor's 
plans  for  her.  I  don't  believe  in  the  ghost  theory, 
but  I  do  think  there  may  have  been  something 
mysterious  about  it,  and  it  will  be  no  end  of  a 
lark  to  track  it  down  if  we  can.  But  I  must  be 
going  now." 

"I 'm  coming  with  you !"  announced  the  impetu- 
ous Phyllis.  "I  want  to  go  up  there  right  away 
and  do  a  little  looking  about  myself.  I  simply 
can't  wait." 

So  they  set  off  together,  trudging  through  the 
sand  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  where  the  walking 
was  easiest.  All  the  way,  Leslie  was  wondering 
what  had  become  of  Rags.  It  was  not  often  that 
he  deserted  her  even  for  five  minutes,  but  she  had 
not  seen  him  since  her  encounter  with  Phyllis. 
It  was  not  till  their  arrival  at  Curlew's  Nest  that 
she  discovered  his  whereabouts. 

Directly  in  front  of  this  bungalow's  veranda, 
and  about  fifty  feet  away  from  it,  lay  the  remains 
of  a  huge  old  tree-trunk,  half  buried  in  the  sand. 
Almost  under  this  trunk,  only  his  rear  quarters 
visible,  was  the  form  of  Rags,  digging  frantically 
at  a  great  hole  in  the  wet  sand.  So  deep  now  was 
the  hole  that  the  dog  was  more  than  half  buried. 

"There  's  Rags!  He  's  after  another  hermit- 
crab!"  cried  Leslie.  "I  was  wondering  where  he 
could  be."  They  both  raced  up  to  him  and 
reached  him  just  as  he  had  apparently  attained 
the  end  of  his  quest  and  backed  out  of  the  hole. 

"Why,  what  has  he  got?"^  exclaimed  Phyllis. 
"That 's  no  hermit-crab!" 

And  in  truth  it  was  not.  For  out  of  the  hole 
the  dog  was  dragging  a  small  burlap  sack  which 
plainly  contained  some  heavy  article  in  its  folds! 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CASKET 

Both  girls  dashed  forward  to  snatch  the  dog's 
treasure-trove  from  him.  But  Rags  had  appar- 
ently made  up  his  mind  that,  after  his  arduous 
labors,  he  was  going  to  have  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining his  find  himself.  At  any  rate,  he  would  not 
be  easily  robbed.    Seizing  the  burlap  bag  in  his 
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mouth,  he  raced  to  the  water's  edge  and  stood 
there,  guarding  his  treasure  with  mock  fierceness. 
Phyllis,  being  a  stranger,  he  would  not  even  allow 
to  approach  him,  but  growled  ominously  if  she 
came  within  ten  feet  of  his  vicinity.    And  when 


'"WHY,  WHAT  HAS  HE  GOT?'  EXCLAIMED  PHYLLIS" 


Rags  growled,  it  behooved  the  stranger  to  have  a 
care!  Leslie  he  pretended  to  welcome,  but  no 
sooner  had  she  approached  near  enough  to  lay  her 
hand  on  the  bag  than  he  seized  it  triumphantly 
and  raced  up  the  beach. 

"Oh,  do  grab  him,  somehow!"  cried  Phyllis,  in 
despair.  "He  '11  drop  the  thing  in  the  water  and 
the  next  breaker  will  wash  it  away,  and  we  '11 
never  know  what  it  was!" 


Leslie  herself  was  no  less  anxious  to  filch  his 
treasure,  but  Rags  had  by  now  acquired  a  decid- 
edly frolicsome  spirit,  and  the  chase  he  led  them 
was  long  and  weary.  Three  times  he  dropped 
the  bag  directly  in  the  path  of  a  breaker;  and 
once  it  was  actually 
washed  out  and  the  girls 
groaned  in  chorus  as 
they  saw  it  flung  into 
the  boiling  surf.  But 
another  wave  washed  it 
ashore,  only  to  land  it 
again  in  the  custody  of 
Rags  before  Leslie  could 
seize  it. 

Finally,  however,  he 
wearied  of  the  sport,  and 
sensing  the  sad  fact  that 
his  prize  was  in  no  wise 
edible,  he  dropped  it  sud- 
denly to  pursue  an  unsus- 
]:)ecting  hermit-crab.  The 
girls  fell  joyfully  upon 
the  long-sought  treasure 
and  bore  it  to  the  ve- 
randa of  Curlew's  Nest 
for  further  examination. 

"What  under  the  sun 
can  it  be?"  marveled  the 
curious  Phyllis.  "Some- 
thing hea\^,  and  all 
sewed  up  in  a  coarse  bag 
like  that!  It 's  as  good 
as  a  ghost  story.  Let 's 
get  at  it  right  away." 

They  sat  down  on  the 
wet  steps  while  Leslie 
unrolled  the  bag, — not 
much  larger  than  a  big 
salt-bag, — and  tried  to 
tear  an  opening  at  the  top. 
But  her  slender  fingers 
were  not  equal  to  the 
task,  so  Phyllis  under- 
took it. 

"Let  me  try!"  she 
urged.  "I  play  the  piano 
a  great  deal  and  my 
fingers  are  very  strong." 
And  sure  enough,  it  did  not  take  her  more  than 
a  moment  to  make  an  opening  and  thrust  her  hand 
into  it.  What  she  found  there  she  drew  out  and 
laid  in  Leslie's  lap,  while  the  two  girls  gasped 
at  the  singular  object  they  had  discovered. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  encrusted  with  sand  and 
corroded  by  the  contact  of  salt  air  and  sea-water. 
But  when  they  had  brushed  ofT  the  sand  and 
polished  it  as  well  as  they  could  with  the  burlap 
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bag,  it  stood  forth  in  something  of  its  original  ap- 
pearance— a  small  box  or  casket  of  some  heavy 
metal,  either  bronze  or  copper,  completely  cov- 
ered with  elaborate  carving.  It  was  about  six 
inches  long,  three  wide,*  and  two  in  height.  It 
stood  on  four  legs,  and,  upon  examination,  the 
carving  proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  winged  serpent 
of  some  kind,  completely  encircling  the  box,  the 
head  projecting  over  the  front  edge,  where  the 
lock  or  fastening  of  the  cover  would  be.  The  legs 
of  the  receptacle  were  the  creature's  claws.  The 
carving  was  remarkably  fine  and  delicate  in 
workmanship. 

"My  gracious!"  breathed  Phyllis.  "Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  strange!    What  can  it  be?" 

"And  is  n't  it  beautiful !"  added  Leslie.  "What 
can  that  queer  creature  be  that  's  carved  on  it? 
Looks  to  me  like  the  pictures  of  dragons  that  we 
used  to  have  in  fairy -story  books." 

"That  's  just  what  it  is!  You  've  hit  it!  I 
could  n't  think  what  it  was  at  first — it 's  so  wound 
around  the  box!"  cried  Phyllis.  "But  this  thing 
is  certainly  a  box  of  some  kind,  and  there  must  be 
some  opening  to  it  and  probably  something  in  it. 
Let 's  try  now  to  get  it  open." 

But  that  was  easier  said  than  done.  Try  as 
they  would,  they  could  find  no  way  of  opening  the 
casket.  The  dragon's  head  came  down  over  the 
lock  or  clasp,  and  there  was  no  vestige  of  keyhole 
or  catch  or  spring.  And  so  intricate  was  the 
carving,  that  there  was  not  even  any  crack  or 
crevice  where  the  lid  fitted  down  over  the  body 
of  the  box  into  which  they  could  insert  Phyllis's 
penknife  blade  to  pry  it  open  by  force.  The 
casket  and  its  contents  was  a  baffling  mystery, 
and  the  wicked-looking  little  dragon  seemed  to 
guard  the  secret  with  positive  glee,  so  malicious 
was  its  expression ! 

Phyllis  at  last  threw  down  her  knife  in  disgust 
and  rattled  the  box  impatiently.  "Something 
bumps  around  in  there!"  she  declared.  "I  can 
hear  it  distinctly,  but  I  don't  believe  we  '11  ever  be 
able  to  get  at  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  queer  aft  air! 
Let 's  try  to  break  it  with  an  ax.    Have  you  one?" 

"Oh,  don't  do  that!"  cried  Leslie,  horrified.  "It 
would  surely  spoil  this  beautiful  box  and  might 
even  injure  what  's  in  it.  There  must  be  some 
other  way  of  getting  it  open  if  only  we  take  our 
time  and  go  at  it  carefully." 

They  both  sat  for  several  moments  regarding 
their  find  with  resentful  curiosity.  Suddenly 
Leslie's  thoughts  took  a  new  tack.  "How  in  the 
world  did  it  ever  come  there — buried  in  the  sand 
like  that?" 

"Thrown  up  on  the  beach  by  the  waves,  of 
course,"  declared  Phyllis,  positively;  "no  doubt 
from  some  wreck,  and  buried  in  the  sand  after  a 
while,  just  naturally,  as  lots  of  things  are." 


The  explanation  was  a  very  probable  one. 
"But  it  's  rather  far  from  the  water's  edge," 
objected  Leslie. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!  Why  in  winter  the  surf  often 
comes  up  right  under  the  bungalows!"  remarked 
Phyllis,  in  a  quite  offhand  way. 

"Mercy!  Don't  ever  tell  Aunt  Marcia  that, 
or  she  'd  go  straight  home!"  exclaimed  Leslie. 
"But  is  n't  it  queer  that  it  just  happened  to  be 
right  in  front  of  Curlew's  Nest!  Everything 
queer  seems  to  happen  right  around  that  place." 

"That  's  so!  I  'd  almost  forgotten  the  other 
thing.  But  what  /  can't  understand  is  how  your 
dog  happened  to  dig  the  thing  up." 

"Oh,  that  's  simple!  He  's  always  chasing 
hermit-crabs — it  's  a  great  sport  of  his.  And  I 
suppose  it  just  happened  that  one  dug  itself  down 
in  the  sand  right  here,  and  he  dug  after  it  and 
then  came  across  this." 

Phyllis  had  a  sudden  brilliant  idea.  "Let 's  go 
and  examine  the  hole!  Perhaps  there  's  some- 
thing else  in  it." 

They  both  raced  o\"er  to  the  stump  and  Leslie 
thrust  her  hand  into  the  hole.  "There' s  nothing 
else  in  there,"  she  averred,  "but  perhaps  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  dig  around  here  and  see  if  there 
might  be  some  other  article  buried  near  it.  I  '11 
get  a  shovel." 

She  disappeared  behind  her  own  bungalow  for 
a  moment  and  returned  with  a  shovel.  They 
dug  furiously  for  ten  minutes  and  turned  up  the 
sand  all  about  the  original  hole.  Nothing  of  the 
slightest  interest  came  to  light,  however,  and  they 
presently  abandoned  the  attempt  and  filled  in  the 
hole  again. 

"This  is  all  there  was — that 's  plain,"  declared 
Phyllis;  "and  all  we  can  think  is  that  it  was  cast 
up  from  some  wreck  and  got  buried  here." 

But  Leslie  had  been  thinking.  "Has  it  oc- 
curred to  you,  Phyllis,  that  it  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  Curlew's  Nest  and  the  queer 
thing  that  happened  here?  I  wonder  how  long  it 
has  been  lying  in  that  hole?" 

They  examined  the  find  again.  "I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,"  said  Phyllis;  "if  it  had  been  in  that 
sand  a  long  time,  I  think  it  would  look  rather 
different.  To  begin  with,  the  burlap  bag  is  in 
very  good  condition,  whole  and  strong.  It  would 
n't  take  very  long  in  there  for  it  to  become  ragged 
and  go  to  pieces.  And,  besides  that,  the  box 
would  look  different.  You  know  that  metal  like 
this  gets  badly  tarnished  and  corroded  in  a  very 
little  while  when  it's  exposed  even  to  this  salt  air, 
not  to  speak  of  the  water  too.  I  know,  because 
we  have  some  copper  trays  at  the  bungalow  and 
they  're  always  a  sight!  I  have  to  keep  polishing 
and  polishing  them  to  make  them  look  nice, 
Now  we  can  see  this  box  is  \  ery  little  corroded 
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since  we  rubbed  it  up.  It  makes  me  sure  it  has 
n't  been  buried  long." 

"Well,  has  there  been  a  wreck,  then,  very 
lately?"  demanded  Leslie. 

"Not  since  last  July — and  that  was  only  a 
fishing-schooner.  No  chance  in  the  world  that 
such  a  thing  as  this  would  be  aboard  of  her!" 

"Then,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  this  box  must  have 
been  buried  here — deliberately — and  very  re- 
cently, too!"  declared  Leslie,  solemnly.  "Can 
you  think  of  any  other  explanation?" 

"Leslie,  could  it  have  been  done  last  night?" 
demanded  Phyllis,  in  an  awed  whisper. 

"Oh! — I  never  thought  of  that.  Perhaps  it 
was.  Perhaps  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  light 
and  all.  There  's  some  queer  mystery  here!  I 
wonder  if  we  ought  to  tell  folks  about  it?" 

"Oh,  don't!"  implored  Phyllis.  "Not  for  a 
while,  at  least.  It  would  be  so  wonderful  to  have 
this  as  a  secret  of  our  own  and  see  what  we  can 


make  of  it.  Just  suppose  we  could  work  it  out 
for  ourselves!" 

"Well — it  would  be  a  lark,  and  I  only  hope  it 's 
all  right.  But  I  'm  going  to  ask  you  one  favor, 
Phyllis.  Please  take  the  little  box  and  keep  it 
at  your  house;  for  I  don't  want  Aunt  Marcia  to  be 
worried  about  the  matter,  and  she  might  come 
across  it  if  I  kept  it  here.  And  I  must  be  going  in 
now,  or  she  '11  be  anxious."  And  she  thrust  the 
box  into  Phyllis's  hand. 

"Indeed,  I  '11  keep  it  gladly  and  hide  it  safely, 
too.  This  is  one  secret  I  won't  have  Ted  med- 
dling in!"  declared  Phyllis.  "Let  's  call  the  box 
'The  Dragon's  Secret.'  He  seems  to  be  guarding 
it  very  successfully!  I  '11  come  back  this  after- 
noon and  call,  and  we  can  talk  this  over  some 
more.    Good -by!" 

And  she  turned  away  toward  the  direction  of 
her  own  bungalow,  with  "The  Dragon's  Secret" 
carefully  concealed  beneath  her  rainproof  coat. 


(To  be  continued) 
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"Tins  world  is  in  a  sorry  case," 

Remarked  the  bat; 
"It  is  a  topsyturvy  place, 
I  '11  tell  you  that, 
o  see  folks  travel  upside  down. 
It  makes  me  laugh,  it  makes  me  frown. 
The  world  is  silly,  Mr.  Cat, 
I  've  noticed  that." 


"The  world  is  great  and  wise,  my  dear," 

Remarked  the  cat ; 
"But  you  yourself  are  slightly  queer, 

I  '11  tell  you  that; 
For,  hanging  by  >our  heels  all  day. 
You  see  things  in  a  curious  way. 
Your  point  of  view  depends  on  you, 
I 've  noticed  that." 


Dan  Ryan  could  sure  play  the  fiddle  that  style 
That  yer  feet  would  be  threadin'  on  air, 

An  yer  ears  would  be  willin'  to  walk  half  a  mile 
To  hear  him,  he  did  it  so  quare. 

Faith!    I  'm  thinkin'  they  could  n't  be  holdin'  a  fair 

Unless  the  old  man  an'  his  fiddle  was  there. 

Now  Dan'l  wan  time  was  a  thrudgin'  along 

On  the  road  up  to  Bally  M'Cleugh, 
Beguilin'  the  way  wid  a  snatch  of  a  song — • 

He 'd  his  fiddle  that  time  wid  him,  too. 
An'  he  thought  of  a  new  tune,  an'  stopped  by  the  way, 
An'  sat  down  on  a  sthone,  an'  began  then  to  play. 


An'  whiles  he  was  workin'  away  at  the  tune 

To  get  the  same  fixed  in  his  mind. 
There  came  from  the  bushes  a  little  gossoon. 

An'  another  wan  followed  behind. 
An'  then  more  kept  comin'  until  there  were  plenty — 
It  may  be  in  all  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty. 

They  did  n't  seem  fearful,  but  squatted  themselves 
On  the  ground,  on  their  little  lean  hams, 

An'  Dan  had  to  smile  at  the  comical  elves, 
A-settin'  there  quiet  as  clams. 

But  he  kept  on  a-fiddlin'  away  wid  his  bow, 

As  if  he  saw  nothin'  at  all,  don't  ye  know? 


Then  the  lad  that  come  foremost,  he  made  a  low  bow, 

An'  he  said:  "By  the  r'yal  command 
Of  me  master,  I  'm  comin'  to  summon  ye  now 

To  His  Highness's  court — understand? 
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Now  Dan  did  n't  tarry  to  think  of  the  harm 

That  might  possibly  come  to  himself, 
But,  tuckin'  the  fiddle  right  under  his  arm, 

He  followed  along  wid  the  elf 
Down  a  pathway  he  never  had  noticed  before 
That  led  them  at  length  to  the  king's  palace  door. 

The  ould  king  was  up  on  an  ilegant  throne, 
Wid  the  quane  settin'  there  by  his  side. 

The  bridegroom  was  oft"  in  wan  corner  alone, 
Makin'  eyes  at  the  beautiful  bride. 

An'  the  guests  an'  the  family  were  sthandin'  around 

A-waitin'  to  dance  when  a  fiddler  was  found. 


The  king  gave  him  greetin':  "Why,  Dan'l,"  says  he, 

"Ye  're  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May. 
Ye 've  heard  how  we  're  needin'  a  fiddler,  maybe, 

An'  if  ye  are  willin'  to  play, 
So  the  girls  an'  the  byes  can  be  havin'  their  sport, 
I  '11  app'int  ye  high  fiddler,"  says  he,  "to  me  court." 

So  Dan'l  sat  down  on  the  ilegant  throne 

An'  he  tuned  up  the  fiddle  to  G. 
"Choose  yer  partners,"  he  says,  in  his  most  polite  tone, 

An'  he  crossed  his  leg  over  his  knee. 
An',  tappin'  the  time  of  the  tune  wid  his  heel, 
He  opened  the  ball  wid  an  ould  Irish  reel. 


DAN  RYAN 


They  offered  him  cake  an'  they  offered  him  drink, 

But  Dan  knew  enough  to  decline, 
For  ye  're  changed  to  a  fairy  as  quick  as  a  wink, 

If  ye  taste  of  their  food  or  their  wine; 
But  the  bridesmaids  all  called  him  a  "wonderful  dear," 
An'  he  blushed  as  they  whispered  swate  things  in  his  ear. 

He  played  all  the  dance  tunes  that  ever  he  knew, 

That  time,  for  the  Folk  in  the  glen; 
But  they  did  n't  grow  tired,  so  when  he  got  through 

He  played  them  all  over  again; 
An'  still  they  kept  skippin'  an'  shakin'  their  heels 
To  the  tune  of  his  clogs  an'  his  jigs  an'  his  reels. 

How  long  he  was  playin'  he  never  could  tell, 

But  a  cock  crew,  'way  off  on  a  farm; 
An'  the  Little  Folk  vanished  away  in  the  dell, 

An'  he  shlept  wid  his  head  on  his  arm. 
That  weary  wid  playin'  he  would  n't  have  known 
If  his  bed  was  goose  feathers  or  only  a  stone. 

The  sun  was  high  up  when  the  ould  fellow  woke, 

But  he  knew  that  it  was  n't  a  dream. 
For  there  lay  a  guinea  beneath  the  ould  oak. 

Where  the  bridge  crosses  over  the  sthream ; 
An'  he  saw  that  the  Fairies,  to  show  their  regard 
For  his  playin',  had  left  him  the  gold  as  reward. 

He  never  would  part  wid  it, — not  he  indeed ! — 

But  he  carried  it  always  for  luck ; 
An'  he  never  would  spend  it,  though  great  was  his  need, 

For  clothes  or  tobaccy  or  thruck. 
An'  if  any  wan  doubted  the  tale  that  he  told, 
He  would  fish  in  his  pocket  an'  show  him  the  gold. 
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MOUNTAINEERING  ON  WHEELS 

By  TED  STAUFFER 


Now,  fellows,  if  you  're  looking  for  the  kind  of 
story  where  the  hero  rescues  six  people  from  a 
burning  building,  or  does  that  old  stunt  about  a 
little  girl  and  a  runaway  horse,  you  won't  want  to 
read  this.  I 'm  going  to  tell  you  about  things  that 
really  happened,  and  I  'm  not  going  to  invent  any- 
thing just  to  make  it  exciting. 

You  see,  they  still  call  our  gang  the  Junior 
Scouts.  Every  one  of  us  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old  now,  but  we 've  stuck  together  so  well 
ever  since  we  were  Junior  Scouts  that  almost 
everybody  still  calls  us  that.  Mr.  Roberton  is 
our  leader,  and  he  certainly  knows  how  to  handle 
boys.  He  believes  in  us,  and  he  has  taken  us  on 
so  many  trips  that  the  softies  have  been  weeded 
out  and  the  rest  of  us  are  n't  tenderfeet  any  longer. 

This  time  he  planned  a  trip  that  was  a  hum- 
dinger— a  regular  mountaineering  adventure  on 
wheels.  We  were  supposed  to  ride  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  on  our  wheels  in  three  and  a  half 
days,  carrying  all  our  own  grub  and  sleeping  out- 
fits right  on  our  bikes.  And  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  those  miles  were  mountainous — up 
canons  and  over  divides,  curving  along  by  moun- 
tain rivers,  or  plugging  up  switchbacks.  But 
best  of  all,  to  take  that  trip  we  had  to  cross  the 


Continental  Divide  twice  between  the  altitudes  of 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand  feet,  and  we  had  to 
pack  our  wheels  over  six  miles  of  trail  above  tim- 
ber-line, high  up  above  all  the  roads,  and  right  in 
the  land  of  bighorn  and  ptarmigan.  No  wheels 
had  ever  made  the  trip  before,  and  Mr.  Roberton 
did  n't  even  know  whether  we  could.  I  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  my  mother  to  let  me  go,  telling  her 
we  were  going  to  Estes  Park  and  then  across  the 
Continental  Divide  at  Milner  Pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  down  to  Grand  Lake, 
and  home  by  Berthoud  Pass.  My  brother  Don — 
he 's  seventeen  years  old — had  been  up  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  before,  and  he  sure  was  scornful! 

"Why,"  he  said,  "that  country  is  n't  like  a  peace- 
ful valley  road.  Take  a  little  ride  on  the  plains  if 
you  want,  but  don't  get  your  gang  up  among 
those  peaks  with  wheels.  That  Milner  Pass  trip 
is  a  mighty  hard  trip  for  grown  men  on  horseback, 
and  the  trail  climbs  up  twelve  thousand  feet  high. 
A  mile  over  rocks  and  land-slides  on  a  faint  trail 
above  timber-line  is  harder  than  ten  miles  on  a 
road.  Do  you  realize  that  there  is  n't  a  single  bi- 
cycle shop  in  the  whole  two-hundred-mile  circle? 
The  only  way  to  cross  Milner  Pass  is  on  foot  or  on 
horseback." 
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Of  course,  I  got  mad  and  told  him  that  I  guessed 
Mr.  Robertori  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that 
our  bunch  of  fellows  had  always  done  what  we 
planned.  I  said  the  trail  looked  easy  on  the  map ; 
but  he  just  snorted. 

"Anything  looks  easy  on  a  map,"  he  said. 
"You  never  would  know  there  were  any  moun- 
tains there,  according  to  the  map.  I  '11  bet  you  a 
coaster-brake  to  a  hub-nut  that  you  '11  never 
make  the  trip,  and  I  '11  bet  you  again  that  you 
can't  make  it  in  three  and  a  half  days." 

Well,  as  things  turned  out,  he  did  win  the  second 
bet,  but  you  bet  your  life  he  lost  the  first  one. 

Our  mother  stepped  in  then  and  acted  as  the 
dove  of  peace  by  suggesting  that'  Don  go  along. 
I  thought  he  would  be  stubborn,— most  all  of  us 
think  our  big  brothers  are  stubborn,  don't  we? — 
but  he  went  right  down  to  see  Mr.  Roberton.  Of 
course,  our  leader  was  n't  any  too  anxious  to 
break  up  the  gang  by  taking  in  older  fellows;  but 
Don  knew  quite  a  bit  about  the  country  we  were 
going  through,  so  finally  it  was  arranged  all  right. 

Besides  Mr.  Roberton  and  Don,  there  were  six 
of  us  Junior  Scouts.  We  bunked  by  twos,  and 
cooked  our  meals  by  twos.  That  certainly  saves 
time  when  you  have  a  big  day's  ride  ahead  of  you, 
and  then  you  can  cook  the  things  you  like  to  eat 
without  interfering  with  the  others.  Bernard 
Roberton — he  's  Mr.  Roberton's  son,  and  we  all 
call  him  Bonny — had  Ted  Maedel  for  his  pal. 
Ted  was  tall  and  dark  and  a  sergeant  in  our  high- 
school  cadets.  Kies  Koenig  was  short  and  wore 
glasses,  but  he  certainly  could  ride  his  wheel  for  a 
long  time  without  tiring.  His  mate  was  Edwin 
Bush,  our  champion  fisherman.  At  that,  Edwin 
only  caught  one  fish  on  the  whole  trip;  we  never 
had  time  for  fishing.  Oliver  Price  comes  next. 
He  was  always  calm  and  smiling,  and  it  took  a 
whole  lot  to  make  him  excited.  Last  of  all  comes 
me — ^Ted  StaulYer — and  I  guess  all  you  have  to 
know  about  me  is  that  I  've  got  red  hair  and  am 
built  long  and  lanky.  According  to  the  books,  all 
gangs  like  ours  are  supposed  to  have  a  fat  boy  in 
them,  but  every  one  of  us  was  thin.  There 
would  n't  be  anything  left  of  a  fat  boy  if  he  took 
the  trip  we  did. 

It  seemed  as  if  we  never  would  start,  so  when 
we  finally  checked  our  wheels  and  climbed 
aboard  a  dusty  little  train  bound  for  Lyons, 
we  felt  too  good  to  sit  still.  Our  train  jerked  into 
Lyons  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  caught  the 
eight  wheels  that  a  hurried  expressman  threw  out 
of  the  baggage-car.  We  certainly  had  a  time  of 
it,  tying  all  our  baggage  on  our  poor  bikes.  We 
had  to  carry  enough  blankets  to  keep  us  comfort- 
able at  timber-line,  and  usually  enough  grub  for 
two  days.  Then  there  were  sweaters,  coats, 
ponchos,  maps,  cameras,  and  cook  kits.  Before 


we  finished  the  trip,  we  had  invented  a  regular 
"bicycle  hitch"  that  would  hold  our  packs  on  the 
mud-guard  right  back  of  the  saddle  in  spite  of 
bumps  and  jolts  and  spills  and  scrapings. 

W'hen  we  were  all  ready,  with  our  packs  roped 
on  trim  and  shipshape,  Mr.  Roberton  told  Don  to 
start  the  procession.  Just  a  block  out  of  Lyons, 
we  came  upon  a  washed-out  bridge  over  the  St. 
Vrain  River.     The  foreman  of  the  repairing  gang 
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DESCENDING  THKOL  GU  I'HE  FORESTS  ABOVE  MILNER 
PASS 


told  US  that  a  cloud-burst  had  swept  down  the 
canon  and  had  washed  away  all  the  road  between 
Lyons  and  Estes  Park.  He  said  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  through  to  the  park. 
But  that  just  got  our  dander  up,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erton said  we  would  make  a  road,  if  we  had  to. 
We  had  to  make  a  detour  of  more  than  a  mile  just 
to  cross  the  stream.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  Ted 
Maedel  broke  his  chain — it  was  one  of  those  patent 
imported  ones — and  had  to  go  back  to  Lyons  in 
the  hope  that  some  one  might  be  able  to  fix  it. 
As  he  headed  back  down  the  canon,  most  of  us 
thought  it  was  a  case  of  "Good-by,  Ted,"  for  the 
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break  in  the  chain  was  pretty  bad.  Then  it  began 
to  grow  so  dark  that  we  could  n't  even  guess 
where  the  road  ought  to  be.  Finally,  we  made 
camp  at  an  old  deserted  fishing-cabin  just  a  pitiful 
five  miles  out  of  Lyons.  At  that  rate,  we  figured 
it  would  take  us  about  four  days  to  reach  the 
Park!  As  we  were  lying  around  a  big  fire  at 
about  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  a  faint  "Yoo-hoo" 
floated  up  out  of  the  blackness  down  the  canon. 
Five  minutes  later,  Ted  Maedel  pushed  his  wheel 
into  the  circle  of  firelight.    He  had  not  been  able 


IN  THE  HEAVY  TIMBER  OF  FALL  RIVER  GORGE 

to  get  his  chain  fixed  until  eight  that  evening. 
Then  he  had  set  out  through  that  pitch-black 
darkness  and  over  that  washed-out  road  to  catch 
up  with  us — and  he  had  succeeded.  Mr.  Rob- 
erton  said  he  was  a  stoic,  and  I  guess  that  is  some 
kind  of  a  compliment. 

First  thing  next  morning,  we  came  across  a  big 
rock-slide  that  had  wiped  out  the  last  trace  of  a 
road.  From  there  on,  we  had  to  do  some  real 
path-finding  to  know  which  of  the  canons  to 
choose.  That  cloud-burst  had  done  its  work 
thoroughly.  The  river  was  muddy,  and  when  we 
wanted  a  drink,  we  stretched  clean  handkerchiefs 
over  our  cups  and  drank  through  the  handker- 
chiefs. After  about  five  miles,  the  road  climbed 
out  of  the  canon,  and,  from  there  on,  it  was  easy 
to  follow,  as  it  kept  climbing  higher  and  higher 
toward  Estes  Park.  Along  about  one  o'clock, 
we  coasted  down  a  fine  long  hill  into  the  village, 
hungry  as  bears.  There  was  a  short-order  bakery 
in  town,  and  we  swamped  it  with  orders  for  about 
an  hour.  Then  we  bought  provisions  and  packed 
them  on  the  wheels — enough  for  our  first  great 
crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Our  route  now  lay  seven  miles  up  Fall  River 


Canon  to  the  beaver  flats  of  Horseshoe  Park. 
This  park  was  gouged  out  by  a  big  glacier-  that 
swept  down  the  Fall  River  Gorge,  and  the  glacier 
very  obligingly  heaped  up  a  big  hill  where  it 
melted — a  terminal  moraine,  I  think  they  call  it. 
We  had  a  nice  coast  from  the  top  of  this  moraine 
down  through  the  aspen  into  the  open  valley  of 
Horseshoe  Park.  We  passed  right  by  a  little 
pond  called  Sheep  Lake  because  the  bighorn  come 
down  from  the  heights  to  the  salt-licks  near  the 
lake.  The  Mummy  Range  is  on  one  side  of  the 
park,  with  Tombstone 
Ridge  on  the  other,  a 
ridge  that  the  Ute  In- 
dians used  to  follow  to 
get  from  Estes  to  Middle 
Park.  By  this  time,  the 
eight  of  us  were  pretty 
well  strung  out  and  feel- 
ing rather  pepped,  and 
as  the  sun  was  sinking, 
we  camped  in  a  little 
parklike  glade  among 
the  spruce  just  a  mile 
above  Chasm  Falls. 

That  was  one  of  the 
best  camp-sites  of  the 
whole  trip,  and  it  cer- 
tainly made  my  heart 
warm  to  see  three  little 
cook  fires  spring  up  out 
of  the  dusk  and  to  smell 
the  boiled  wienies,  fried 
ham,  baked  beans,  and  cocoa.  We  had  home-made 
bread  and  cookies  from  the  bakery  at  Estes,  so 
altogether  we  feasted  like  kings.    But  if  we  had 
known  how  hungry  we  were  going  to  be  the  next 
two  days,  I  don't  believe  we  would  have  eaten  so 
much.    After  supper  we  bathed  our  tired  feet  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  creek  and  then  toasted  them 
before  a  camp-fire.    We  sang  so  many  songs  that 
we  did  n't  get  to  bed  until  after  ten.    The  stars 
were  twinkling  mighty  close  above  us;  from  an 
almost  clear  sky,  raindrops  thudded  upon  our 
ponchos  and  hissed  into  the  glowing  redness  of 
the  fire;  the  dull  rush  of  distant  waterfalls  and 
the  soft  murmur  of  the  spruce  were  almost  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  bigger  silence  of  the  peaks. 

Mr.  Roberton's  whistle  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning  had  a  hard  time  drawing  us  out  of  our 
snug  blankets,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  best 
scenery  of  the  trip  lay  before  us  that  day  made 
our  start  enthusiastic  when  we  did  roll  out.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  road  climbed  into  the  sky  that 
morning — switchbacks,  long  upward  slants,  and 
short,  steep  hills.  Most  of  the  time,  thick  forests 
of  Engleman  spruce  shut  us  in,  but  once  in  a 
while  little  meadows  of  Indian  paint-brush  and 
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columbine,  between  quaking  aspens,  gave  us 
glimpses  of  the  steeples  and  spires  of  Mt.  Chapin. 
Some  tourists  passed  us  in  an  auto,  saying  some- 
thing silly  and  patronizing  about,  "Hard  work, 
is  n't  it,  my  little  men?"  But  we  got  even  with 
them  when  they  had  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  while  we  went  right  on  past  them  over  a 
stretch  of  inviting  trail.  We  had  n't  gone  far 
along  this  trail  before  Oliver,  always  hungry,  sug- 
gested it  was  dinner-time.  When  we  had  eaten, 
our  precious  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  gone! 

About  one  o'clock  we 
broke  through  the  last  of 
the  struggling,  wind- 
beaten  trees  at  timber- 
line.  Our  hearts  sank 
as  we  saw  that  narrow 
trail,  a  yellow  thread, 
zigzag  up  and  up  and 
over  the  bleak  rim  of 
the  world,  far  ahead  and 
far  above  us.  This  was 
the  test;  this  was  the  trail 
that  had  looked  so  simple 
on  paper.  For  the  next 
two  hours  we  slipped, 
slid,  staggered,  stumbled, 
crawled,  tugged,  and 
panted  up  that  endless 
slope.  In  places  the  trail 
was  a  good  fifty  per 
cent. — just  a  steep  dirt- 
slide  between  scrub  wil- 
low and  arctic  grasses. 

Looking  back  from  my  place  near  the  head  of 
the  procession  'way  down  to  the  dwarf  wheels 
and  pigmy  boys,  everything  seemed  to  be  frozen 
right  in  the  middle  of  quick  action.  How  we  got 
to  the  top,  I  don't  know,  for  we  always  seemed  to 
be  resting,  with  little  desperate,  energetic  dashes 
at  long  intervals. 

But  get  there  we  did,  and  lay  down  puffing  and 
panting  among  the  white  star-flowers  at  an  alti- 
tude of  11,792  feet.  The  clear,  sweet,  thin  air 
of  the  heights  soon  gave  us  back  our  energy,  and 
we  ran  down  a  little  way  to  a  bank  of  perpetual 
snow,  sheltered  in  the  cirque  that  the  glacier  used 
to  occupy.  August  snowballs  are  something  of  a 
novelty. 

Mr.  Roberton's  whistle  called  us  back  from  a 
snowball  battle  to  a  long  ride  above  timber-line 
over  a  thin  strip  of  trail.  Half  a  mile  below  us, 
at  the  foot  of  a  long,  grassy  slope,  flowed  the 
Cache-la-Poudre — Mr.  Roberton  says  that  is 
French  for  "Hide-the-Powder,"  and  thinks  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  early  French  trappers. 
On  the  left-hand  side,  after  leaving  the  Fall  River 
cirque,  we  passed  in  succession  Tombstone  Ridge, 


Forest  Canon,  and  the  main  peaks  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  How  those  bleak  summits  must 
have  been  shocked  by  the  clatter  of  mud -guards 
and  the  shouts  of,  "Put  on  your  brakes,  fellows! 
There 's  an  awful  bump  ahead." 

We  rode  on  past  a  little  pond  that  balanced  it- 
self above  Forest  Canon,  and  down  the  steep 
trail,  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  keep 
our  pedals  from  catching  on  the  banks  and  hedges 
of  scrub  willow  that  pressed  close  to  the  trail. 
Almost  before  we  knew  it,  we  had  dropped  into 
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heavy,  luxurious,  almost  black,  forests,  and  found 
ourselves  dropping  swiftly  down  toward  the 
Poudre.  The  trail  was  far  too  steep  to  ride,  but 
running  beside  our  wheels,  with  long,  flying  leaps, 
took  us  quickly  to  the  Poudre  Lakes  on  the  valley 
floor.  A  low  hummock  on  the  other  side  of  these 
lakes  is  the  Continental  Divide.  It  seemed  a  little 
queer  to  descend  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  to  get 
to  the  pass,  but  that  was  what  we  did.  The  first 
high  ridge  we  crossed  separated  the  Poudre  from 
Fall  River,  both  Atlantic  streams;  this  little  hill 
divided  the  waters  of  the  Poudre  from  those  of  the 
Grand,  and  so  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  Milner 
Pass. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  struck  the  road  they  were 
building  up  from  the  Grand  River  valley,  and  the 
glorious  trail  part  of  our  trip  was  over.  For 
three  splendid  miles  we  coasted  like  lightning 
down  the  switchbacks  above  Beaver  Creek,  and 
we  were  going  fast  enough  to  break  our  necks  if 
we  spilled.  Down  below  us  we  could  see  the 
glinting  of  the  sun  on  Kawaneechee  Creek,  which 
is  Ute  Indian  for  Coyote  Creek.  Across  the 
valley  rose  the  peaks  of  the  Never-No-Summer 
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Range.  The  Indians  did  n't  know^  much  about 
grammar,  but  they  certainly  had  the  right  idea 
when  they  called  those  snowy  mountains  Never- 
No-Summer. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Milner  Pass  road,  a  sign 
pointing  up  the  valley  read  "Camp  de  Hard- 
scrabble.  One  Half  Mile."  The  gang  held  a 
council  of  war  and  decided  to  go  up  to  the  camp 
to  see  if  we  could  buy  some  grub.  Camp  de 
Hardscrabble,  or  Squeaky  Bob's  Place,  as  some 
folks  call  it,  was  only  a  log-cabin  surrounded  by  a 
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few  tents.  We  asked  one  of  the  help  how  much 
Squeaky  Bob  charged  for  some  of  that  hard- 
scrabble. 

"Supper 's  a  dollar  fifty,"  he  said;  "breakfast  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  lunch  seventy-five 
cents." 

Maybe  that  did  n't  sound  discouraging.  Why, 
the  gang  was  hungry  enough  to  eat  rocks  if  we 
could  find  any  soft  enough;  but  at  the  same  time, 
a  dollar  and  a  half  is  a  lot  of  money  for  just  one 
meal.  Saving  money  by  cutting  lawns  and  deliv- 
ering papers  is  n't  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Ted  Maedel  swore  that  he  would  starve  before  he 
paid  that  much  for  a  meal,  and  all  of  us  seconded 
the  motion.  Kies  suggested  that  we  all  chip  in 
and  buy  one  lunch  between  us,  but  we  were  n't 
sure  that  Squeaky  Bob  would  sell  lunches  in  the 
afternoon.  Finally,  Don  went  in  to  see  if  he 
could  get  something.  In  about  five  minutes  he 
came  out  grinning,  with  a  big  bag.  He  said  he 
had  to  make  big  medicine  to  get  Mrs.  Squeaky 
Bob  to  give  him  any  bread.  Finally  he  persuaded 
her,  but  she  had  to  cut  the  bread  for  the  hotel 
table  in  two,  cornerwise,  to  make  it  go  further. 
Don  got  six  biscuits  and  some  sugar,  too. 

That  night  we  camped  thirteen  miles  from 
Grand  Lake  on  Timber  Creek.  We  had  a  fine 
camp-ground  among  young  lodgepole  pines  and 
quaking  aspen,  and  we  soon  had  our  cook  fires 
going.    But  the  hard  part  of  it  was  that  we  had 


nothing  much  to  cook.  Bonny  Roberton  and 
Ted  Maedel  were  the  luckiest,  with  a  whole  can 
of  corn-beef  hash.  The  rest  of  us  had  only  a  can 
of  sou  p  and  another  of  pineapple  between  us. 
Mrs.  Squeaky  Bob's  half  a  loaf  of  bread  was  cut 
into  eight  thin  slices.  The  sugar  divided  up  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  and  one  level  one  apiece — • 
for  cocoa.  I  told  you  there  were  only  six  biscuits, 
so  maybe  you  can  guess  how  excited  we  were 
when  we  flipped  a  coin  to  see  who  went  without 
biscuit.  Kies  and  Oliver  were  the  unlucky  ones 
that  had  to  sit  and  watch  us  enjoy  our  prizes. 

Next  morning  we  pulled  our  belts  a  notch 
tighter  and  got  an  early  start  for  Grand  Lake. 
The  night  had  been  chilly, — for  late  August  is  the 
beginning  of  autumn  at  this  altitude, — so  there 
was  a  snap  and  a  tingle  in  the  clear  .air,  with  heavy 
frost  in  the  grassy  meadows  near  Kawaneechee 
Creek.  The  road  grade  was  slightly  downhill, 
just  enough  to  make  us  want  to  race  all  the  way 
into  Grand  Lake.  I  '11  tell  you,  we  were  mighty 
glad  to  see  a  grocery  store  again  when  we  did  get 
to  the  village! 

We  watched  a  yacht  scudding  across  the  lake  in 
a  race  with  a  motor-boat.  Down  at  the  edge  of 
the  pier,  there  was  a  motor-boat  tied  up.  So  all 
of  us  piled  in,  while  Don  jumped  up  on  the  bow 
to  take  our  picture.  Before  we  got  settled,  some- 
body that  looked  like  Admiral  Dewey  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  boat-house  shouting,  "Git  out  of 
that  boat!  Git  out!  Git  out!"  But  we  held 
still  while  Don  was  focusing  the  camera,  with  the 
fat  old  commodore  running  toward  us  all  the 
while.  Don  snapped  the  picture  just  as  Admiral 
Dewey  started  out  on  the  pier,  and  we  sure 
jumped  out  of  the  boat  in  a  hurry.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Roberton  explained  to  the  captain  or  bos'n 
or  whatever  he  was,  that  all  we  wanted  was  a  pic- 
ture, so  Dewey  said  it  was  all  right. 

That  afternoon  we  rode  seventeen  miles  to 
Granby,  and  seventeen  more  to  Eraser,  finally 
camping  on  Vasquez  Creek.  The  next  morning 
we  had  a  lot  of  pancakes  and  stewed  peaches  and 
bacon,  because  we  could  n't  ride  the  seventy 
mountain  miles  to  Denver  on  an  empty  stomach. 
It  was  twelve  long,  uphill  miles  to  the  top  of 
Berthoud  Pass,  so  steep  that  it  took  us  all  morn- 
ing to  make  it.  But  the  thick  forests  and  the 
grand  old  peaks  of  the  Divide  made  the  road  seem 
short.  We  picked  a  lot  of  huckleberries  and  a 
few  raspberries  right  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
From  the  top  of  the  pass,  1 1 ,306  feet  high,  we  had 
an  afternoon's  ride  of  sixty  miles  to  get  home,  but 
it  was  no  diff"erent  from  a  lot  of  trips  we  had  made 
before,  so  we  got  in  early  in  the  e\'ening. 

After  it  was  all  over,  I  think  we  were  just  a 
little  bit  proud  of  what  we  had  done.  It 's  some- 
thing of  an  achievement  to  take  a  trip  of  two  hun- 
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dred  miles  through  the  mountains  and  above  tim- 
ber-line, particularly  if  you  have  to  pedal  or  walk 
all  the  way  and  tote  all  your  grub  and  blankets 
with  you.    Then,  too,  we  rode  the  first  wheeled 


you  might  call  us  bicycle  pioneers.  Anyhow,  we 
had  a  good  time  for  five  whole  days,  and  we  're 
going  to  take  some  more  trips  that  will  be  just  as 
great  as  the  one  when  we  rode  the  first  bicycles 


vehicles  that  ever  crossed  Milner  Pass,  so  I  guess     over  Milner  Pass. 


ON  BERTHOUD  PASS,  11,306  FEET  ABOVE  SEA-LEVEL 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

By  MABEL  HUBBARD 


We  walked  across  the  fields  at  dusk; 

From  out  the  rosy  skies 
Like  silver  streaks  the  killdeers  flew, 

And  croaked  their  mournful  cries. 

Past  whispering  corn  and  shocks  of  wheat, 

Past  silent  woods  we  ran. 
Our  bare  feet  pattering  in  the  dust 

That  rose  in  clouds  of  tan. 

At  length,  from  under  cedar  brows, 
The  haunted  house  peered  out; 

We  huddled  close  together  then. 
With  neither  laugh  nor  shout. 

No  sound  came  from  its  yawning  mouth; 

Its  eyes  were  lidded  red; 
And  all  the  trees  that  touched  its  sides 

Were  withered,  black,  and  dead. 

From  out  the  tumbling  porch,  a  bat 
Came  darting  swiftly  by; 


And  timidly  the  pale  young  moon, 
Crept  up  into  the  sky. 

Then  Dick,  the  bold,  on  tiptoe  stole 

Inside  the  house  so  dark, 
And  far,  oh  very  far  away, 

We  heard  the  watch-dog's  bark. 

And  all  at  once  within  the  house 

Arose  a  fearful  noise. 
That  made  the  little  girls  all  run 

And  even  scared  the  boys. 

And  suddenly,  with  flying  hair, 

Out  tumbled  merry  Dick. 
He 'd  made  the  racket  there  inside 

With  tin  cans  and  a  stick! 

Back,  back  we  scampered  to  the  door 
Where  shone  the  evening  light. 

And  silently  the  haunted  house 
Stole  back  to  meet  the  night. 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 

By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Author  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I 

I'EGGY  TRAVERS 

Margaret  Travers  slammed  shut  the  covers  of 
the  book  she  had  been  reading. 

"If  there 's  one  thing  I  hate,  it 's  the  Denewood 
stories!"  she  burst  out.  Her  cousin  Betty  Powell 
raised  her  eyebrows  a  trifle  superciliously,  but 
refrained  from  speaking. 

"I  hate  them!  I  hate  them!  I  hate  them!" 
Peg  insisted  explosively.  "I  hate  Beatrice!  I 
hate  Peg!  I  hate  John  Travers!  I  hate  your 
celebrated  great-grandmother  Polly  Travers — " 

"Great-great-great-grandmother,"  Betty  mur- 
mured reprovingly. 

"I  hate  her  all  the  same,  no  matter  how  many 
'greats'  she  is,"  Peg  continued.  "I  hate  Mrs. 
Mummer!    I  hate  Jackie — " 

"You  '11  be  saying  you  hate  Denewood  next," 
Betty  remarked  calmly,  the  poise  on  which  she 
secretly  prided  herself  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  her  cousin's  violence. 

Peg  turned  her  head  and  looked  out  of  the  rain- 
spattered  window  of  the  lodge.  A  steady  down- 
pour blurred  her  vision,  but  she  could  see  dimly 
the  imposing  outlines  of  the  Denewood  manor- 
house,  and  her  face  grew  wistful.  She  loved 
every  stick  and  stone  of  the  old  place,  set  high 
upon  a  rise  of  ground  and  surrounded  by  ancient 
trees.  For  her,  every  nook  and  corner  had  its 
history ;  every  piece  of  furniture  its  particular  tale 
to  tell;  every  ornament  its  special  association. 
She  knew  which  rooms  had  been  occupied  by 
General  Washington  on  each  of  his  visits;  in 
which  chair  Benjamin  Franklin  had  sat  to  give 
wise  counsel  ere  he  set  sail  for  France;  what  bit  of 
costly  china  or  piece  of  shining  silver  commemo- 
rated the  visit  of  a  famous  visitor  who  had  enjoyed 
the  open-handed  hospitality  of  Denewood  in 
those  stirring  Revolutionary  days.  She  remem- 
bered with  a  pang  of  regret  the  stately  portrait 
of  the  first  Beatrice  Travers,  her  great-great- 
great-grandmother,  hanging  in  the  wide  hall  and 
seeming  to  smile  a  welcome  to  all  who  crossed 
the  threshold. 

But  now  the  radiant  lady  in  the  famous  por- 
trait smiled  on  strangers.  During  the  long  years 
since  it  had  been  painted,  the  fortunes  of  the 
Travers  family  had  declined,  till  all  that  remained 
of  the  great  estate  was  the  house  itself  and  the 
grounds  in  its  immediate  ^■icinity.  The  town  had 
encroached  upon  the  broad  acres,  and  streets 


divided  the  vast  possessions  that  had  once 
stretched  unbroken  for  miles.  From  year  to  year 
the  land  had  been  sold,  farm  by  farm  at  first, 
and,  later,  lot  by  lot,  as  the  city  swallowed  up  the 
village  of  Germantown. 

Denewood  had  become  the  joint  inheritance 
of  Peg  Travers  and  her  brother  Jack,  the  direct 
descendants  of  John  Travers  and  Beatrice  his 
wife,  through  Allan  their  second  son.  True,  the 
remaining  property  was  so  valuable  that,  had 
the  heirs  been  willing  to  sell,  they  might  have 
realized  a  very  comfortable  fortune;  but  against 
this  Jack  Travers  steeled  his  heart. 

"I  was  born  a  Tra\ers  of  Denewood  and  a 
Travers  of  Denewood  I  mean  to  die,"  he  had  said 
more  than  once,  and  his  little  sister  echoed  this 
sentiment  with  enthusiasm.  She,  too,  was  a 
Travers  of  Denewood,  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices or  endure  any  hardships  to  retain  possession 
of  this  last  link  that  held  her  to  the  unforgetable 
days  of  a  renowned  and  honorable  past. 

But  there  was  no  income  to  maintain  the  place, 
and  Jack  had  been  forced  to  rent  Denewood.  It 
was  now  a  fashionable  school  for  girls,  while  its 
owners  lived  in  the  lodge.  Peg  tried  to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  necessity,  counting  on  the  future  to 
see  them  all  back  again  in  the  dear  old  mansion; 
but  at  times  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  endure 
it  and  must  give  rein  to  her  pent-up  feelings. 

To  other  girls,  the  Denewood  stories  were  but 
tales  to  speed  idle  hours.  To  Peg,  born  in  the 
ancient  house,  they  were  histories  of  her  ancestors; 
narratives  made  alive  by  her  surroundings  and 
filled  with  the  deeds  of  those  who  by  a  blood  tie 
claimed  her  loyalty  and  love.  Of  course,  she 
did  n't  hate  them;  but  the  years  had  brought  so 
many  changes  that  now,  when  she  read  the  Dene- 
wood Ijooks,  a  flood  of  regret  overwhelmed  her. 
She  railed  at  the  misfortunes  that  forced  her  to 
live  in  the  lodge  and  flew  into  a  rage  at  anything 
that  reminded  her  of  all  that  she  had  lost.  Other- 
wise, she  could  not  have  kept  back  her  tears; 
and  Peg  scorned  a  cry-baby. 

Her  cousin  Betty's  voice  broke  the  current  of 
her  thoughts,  and  she  turned  away  from  the 
window  with  a  defiant  toss  of  her  head. 

"It  really  is  too  bad,"  Betty  remarked.  She 
was  standing  before  the  gilt-framed  mirror  pat- 
ting her  ash-blonde  hair  with  a  practised  hand. 

"It  's  beastly!"  Peg  exploded.  "When  I 
think  of  those  silly  girls  running  all  over  Dene- 
wood, I  just  can't  stand  it," 
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"Yes,  it  's  a  shame,"  Betty  agreed  calmly. 
"It  does  n't  seem  right  for  you  to  have  to  live 
here;  but  you  can't  help  it  if  you  have  n't  money 
enough  to  keep  up  the  old  place." 

"I  hate  money!"  Peg,  jumping  to  her  feet, 
flung  herself  on  the  sofa,  with  her  back  to  the 
window. 

"Stop  being  temperamental,  child!"  Betty 
admonished.    She  was  a  year  or  so  older  than 


"My  dear,"  she  said  condescendingly,  "remem- 
ber that  we  live  in  Philadelphia,  where  money 
is  n't  everything." 

"We  live  in  Germantown,  where  everybody 
knows  everything  about  everybody  else  since  the 
days  of  C^'umbus!  Gossipy  old  hole!"  Peg 
fairly  sputtered. 

"All  the  same,  family  counts,"  Betty  insisted. 

"Oh    splash!"    Peg    exclaimed  inelegantly. 


Peg  and  occasionally  assumed  an  ancient  air. 
"Flying  in  a  rage  won't  do  any  good.  It  only 
makes  you  impossible  to  get  along  with — and 
why  so  savage  about  the  Denewood  books?  I 
think  it  is  rather  distinguished  to  have  people 
reminded  that  our  family  was  important  in 
Revolutionary  days." 

"Oh,  you  do?"  cried  Peg,  irritably.  "Well,  I 
don't!  I 'd  rather  people  never  heard  of  us  than 
to  have  them  sorry  we  've  come  down  in  the 
world.  Oh,  I  've  seen  them  whispering  and 
nudging.  I  've  heard  them  say  it  was  too  bad 
the  Travers  could  n't  keep  up  Denewood  any 
longer.  You  may  think  that  's  'distinguished,' 
but  I  don't!    It  makes  me  boil !" 

Betty  Powell  shrugged  her  slender  shoulders, 
still  regarding  herself  in  the  glass  and  rehearsing 
coquettish  glances  as  she  talked. 


"Nothing  counts  but  doing  things.  Beatrice 
Travers  did  n't  sit  down  and  talk  about  her 
family,  even  if  her  brother  Horrie  did  have  a 
title." 

"She  had  the  lucky  sixpence,"  Betty  replied. 
"And  beside,"  she  went  on  in  her  most  grown-up 
manner,  "this  is  1920.  We  don't  have  romantic 
adventures  these  days." 

"No,  we  don't!"  growled  Peg.  "We  only  have 
votes  for  women  and  ouija-boards  and  the  movies. 
I  wish  I 'd  been  born  a  hundred  years  ago.  There 
was  something  going  on  in  the  world  then." 

"We  've  had  the  most  awful  war  that  ever 
happened,"  Betty  broke  in  solemnly. 

"Yes,  and  a  fine,  noble  record  we  made  in  it, 
you  and  I!"  snapped  Peg. 

"We  did  all  we  could!"  Betty's  protest  was 
vigorous.    "We  were  too  young  for  the  ambu- 
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lance  corps,  but  I 'm  sure  we  worked  for  the  Red 
Cross." 

"Yes,  after  school-hours!  We  rolled  a  few 
bandages  and  made  dressings  and  knitted.  But 
my  great-great-great-grandmother  was  n't  too 
young  to  keep  Denewood  from  being  burned 
down.  She  was  n't  too  young  to  escape  from  the 
British,  or  save  Jack  Travers  from  being  cap- 
tured or — or — oh,  heaps  of  things!  If  she  'd 
been  here  in  our  day,  I  know  she  would  have  been 
helping  Pershing,  and  maybe  Joffre  and  Foch — • 
and  we  were  knitting!"  Peg  shook  her  black 
head  like  a  restive  horse. 

"There  's  no  use  arguing  with  you,"  Betty 
avowed;  "but  girls  of  our  age  don't  do  things  like 
that  nowadays.  What  in  the  world  could  we 
have  done?" 

"W'e  might  have  been  spies,"  Peg  declared 
with  emphasis. 

"Nonsense!"  Betty  protested  with  a  laugh. 
"Who  ever  heard — " 

"You  did  n't,  evidently,"  Peg  burst  out.  "But 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  chief  spy,  la  grande  espi- 
onne  of  Belgium,  who  helped  Edith  Cavelle,  was 
a  little  girl  of  eleven.  She  walked  about  in 
Brussels  carrying  a  doll  and  leading  the  French 
and  English  fugitives  to  safety  right  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans.  She  was  just  like  our 
Beatrice  of  Denewood,  and  I  could  have  done  it, 
too.  With  my  hair  down  I  look  just  like  an 
infant — " 

"And  you  talk  like  one  all  the  time,"  Betty 
cut  in,  at  which  Peg  uttered  an  unspellable  grunt 
of  petulance. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  Betty  went  on.  "How  on 
earth  could  you  expect  to  go  over  there  when 
Aunt  Polly  won't  even  let  you  go  to  town  without 
a  chaperon?" 

"It  was  n't  Aunt  Polly  who  kept  me  back," 
Peg  muttered,  half  to  herself;  "it  was  Jack." 

Betty  nodded  understandingly.  "Of  course 
he  would  n't  let  you  go,"  she  said. 

"No,  he  would  n't,"  Peg  murmured,  her  voice 
softening  as  she  thought  of  her  brother,  still  with 
the  American  Army  in  France.  "And  I  don't 
blame  him,  either,  for  of  course  he  'd  have 
been  worrying  about  me  all  the  time.  But  I 
tell  you,  Betty,  it  has  been  hard  to  have  him 
away  and — and — " 

Perhaps  tears  were  near,  for  Peg  rose  hurriedly 
and  went  to  the  window  again.  Then  she  gave 
an  exclamation  of  delight  and  started  for  the 
door. 

"Here 's  the  postman,  Betty.  Maybe  there 's 
a  letter  from  Jack,"  she  called  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  disappeared  into  the  hall. 

Peg  always  hoped  for  a  letter  from  Jack  when- 
ever the  old  postman  appeared.    She  had  lived 


for  two  years  waiting  for  the  precious  scrawls  her 
brother  sent  over  from  time  to  time.  It  had  been 
no  small  sacrifice  for  her  to  let  him  go  to  fight  the 
Germans;  and  now  that  the  necessity  for  sacrifice 
had  ended,  she  longed  to  have  him  with  her  again; 
but  still  he  did  not  come.  Betty's  brothers,  Hal 
and  Bart,  had  returned  long  ago  and  were  back 
in  college;  but  Jack  had  been  detailed  on  special 
duty,  of  which  he  wrote  rather  vaguely.  Peg's 
only  comfort  was  in  the  fact  that  the  fighting  was 
over  and  that  he  stood  in  no  great  danger  of  his 
life. 

But  she  wanted  him,  and  in  each  letter  she 
hoped  for  a  definite  word  of  his  return.  Always 
expecting  such  news,  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
restraining  her  impatience,  and  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  sit  listening  to  Selma,  the  Swedish  maid, 
shuffle  slowly  to  the  front  door  in  answer  to  the 
bell,  and  then  to  wait  in  suspense  through  seem- 
ingly endless  gossip  with  the  friendly  postman; 
so,  when  she  was  in  the  house.  Peg  went  to  the 
door  herself. 

The  postman,  who  had  known  her  all  her  life, 
came  up  the  walk  with  his  umbrella  dripping  a 
stream  from  each  pendent  point. 

"It 's  a  grand  rain  we  're  havin'.  Miss  Peg,"  he 
said,  as  he  came  under  the  portico.  "Not  that 
the  country  's  needin'  it.  Indeed,  no!  The 
roads  are  no  less  than  bogs  already." 

With  care  he  adjusted  his  spectacles,  then, 
thinking  better  of  it,  took  them  off  to  wipe  the 
lenses  free  of  raindrops. 

"Are  n't  you  wet,  Mr.  Lynch?"  Peg  asked  in 
some  concern.  They  were  excellent  friends,  and 
to  the  girl  he  seemed  a  link  between  her  and  the 
brother  she  adored.  She  would  n't  like  him  to 
fall  sick. 

"I  'm  a  bit  damp,  and  that  's  the  truth,"  he 
admitted;  "but  I  've  been  wetter  before  and  took 
no  hurt.    It 's  what  you  're  used  to  that  counts." 

He  drew  out  a  large  bundle  of  letters  held  to- 
gether by  a  twist  of  red  string,  and,  without  unty- 
ing it,  turned  up  the  ends,  trying  to  see  the  half- 
hidden  addresses. 

"If  you 'd  put  that  sash  on  one  end  of  the  bun- 
dle instead  of  around  its  waist,  you  'd  see  the 
names  better,"  Peg  suggested. 

"And  very  little  help  that  would  be  in  this 
case,"  Mr.  Lynch  replied  crushingly,  "seeing  that 
this  is  the  wrong  lot  altogether." 

Peg,  put  properly  in  her  place,  kept  silent, 
while  he  fumbled  in  his  leather  pouch  and  brought 
out  another  package,  distinguished  by  a  broad 
rubber  band  about  its  middle.  This  he  held  in 
his  hands  temptingly  and  continued  his  conversa- 
tion. 

"It  ain't  so  much  the  rain  I  mind,  a  day  here 
and  a  dfiy  there;  but  we 've  been  havin'  it  steady 
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now  for  a  week,  and  the  roads  is  the  worst  that 
I 've  seen  these  thirty  years." 

"Yes,  it  has  been  wet,"  agreed  the  impatient 
Peg,  glancing  eagerly  at  the  bundle  of  letters. 
"I 'm  sure  that 's  one  for  me,"  she  added,  pointing 
at  a  promising  looking  envelop. 

"The  wetness,"  continued  Mr.  Lynch,  inexor- 
ably, "is  less  remarkabler  than  the  mud.  You 
may  be  jubious  about  that;  but,  if  you  'd  like  to 
see  it  for  yourself,  you  can  be  findin'  a  autymobile 
up  to  its  hubs  in  mud  on  the  side  road  to  Dene- 
wood.  Stuck  it  is,  fast!  With  a  slip  of  a  girl 
inside  who — " 

"She 's  for  the  school,  of  course,"  Peg  broke  in, 
hoping  to  end  the  talk. 

"Maybe  yes  and  maybe  no,"  Mr.  Lynch  com- 
mented judicially;  "but  whatever  else  she  is,  she 's 
foreign,  though  she  pretended  to  be  Irish.  Tryin' 
to  fool  me,  mind  you!  'Musha,'  she  says,  'where 
izzy  Denewood?'  'Musha'  says  I,  "t 's  here  it  is'; 
and  with  that  I  walks  away.  A  queer  slip  of  a 
lass,  and  none  so  heavy  by  the  look  of  her  as  to 
weight  the  car  down  like  that;  but  she  was  n't 
Irish,  for  all  her  'mushas.'  " 

He  thumbed  through  the  second  package  of 
letters,  shook  his  head,  and  returned  it  to  his 
pouch. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  nothing  for 
us  after  all?"  wailed  Peg. 

"Who  says  there 's  nothing  for  you?"  demanded 
Mr.  Lynch.  "Do  you  think  I  come  up  the  walk 
for  a  joke?  There  's  letters  for  you  a-plenty, 
though  most  of  'em  are  advertisements;  barrin' 
birthday-cards  for  Selma." 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Peg,  "then  there 's  no  word 
from  Jack,  and  it 's  been  an  age  since  I  heard  from 
him." 

"If  you 'd  but  let  me  finish,"  Mr.  Lynch  insisted 
"I  said  'barrin'  birthday-ca,rds  for  Selma — '" 

He  paused  and  began  a  further  search  in  his 
satchel,  finally  bringing  forth  another  parcel, 
bound  this  time  with  red-white-and-blue  yarn. 

"There  's  your  letter  from  Master  Jack!"  he 
cried  triumphantly.  "I  always  does  up  the  packs 
havin'  letters  from  soldiers  in  red-white-and-blue, 
so  as  not  to  keep  their  women  folks  waitin'  a 
minute." 

He  handed  Peg  the  bundle  and  turned  away, 
ready  to  resume  his  plodding  through  the  rain. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Lynch!"  cried  Peg, 
gratefully,  her  eyes  shining  as  she  clutched  the 
precious  package.  "Don't  you  think  you  can 
spare  the  time  to  take  Selma's  cards  round  to 
her  and  have  a  cup  of  tea?" 

"I  moight,"  the  old  postman  said  cautiously. 

"Then  do,"  Peg  insisted.  "Tell  her  I  suggested 
it."  And  with  a  happy  smile,  she  handed  him 
the  cards  and  turned  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  II 

BEATRICE  OF  FRANCE 

Peg  danced  into  the  living-room,  all  her  trou- 
bles forgotten  in  joyous  anticipation  of  the  treat. 

"I  've  a  letter  from  Jack!"  she  shouted,  "and 
it 's  addressed  to  me,  so  we  sha'n't  have  to  wait 
for  Aunt  Polly.  Perhaps  he  '11  say  he  's  coming 
home.  You  '11  excuse  me,  won't  you?  I  ^11  tell 
you  all  about  it  in  a  minute." 

She  had  torn  open  the  envelop,  and,  flopping 
down  on  the  sofa,  began  reading  eagerly. 

Betty,  opposite,  regarded  her  cousin  critically, 
watching  the  changes  on  Peg's  mobile  face  with 
an  appraising  eye.  She  noted  the  mass  of  waving 
black  hair,  the  clear  gray  eyes,  the  firm  mouth 
beneath  a  straight  Travers  nose,  and  was  just  a 
trifle  envious  of  a  dimple  that  appeared  unex- 
pectedly when  the  girl  before  her  smiled. 

"Good  looking,  but  lacks  repose,"  was  Betty's 
silent  comment.  But  the  smiling  dimple  lasted 
only  for  a  minute.  As  she  read,  the  expression  of 
Peg's  face  grew  puzzled.  She  turned  over  a  page 
of  the  letter,  and  a  moment  later  looked  up  to  find 
Betty's  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

"This  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  she 
announced.    "I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

"Read  it  aloud,"  Betty  remarked,  with  an  air 
suggestive  of  perfect  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
solve  any  of  Peg's  childish  difficulties. 

"But  it  's  so  queer!"  Peg  repeated,  perplexed, 
and  thoughtful,  "and  it 's  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

"Oh,  do  read  it!"  Betty  exclaimed  impatiently, 
and  her  cousin  began  at  once. 

"Dear  old  Peg:  Just  to  make  sure,  I  'm  sending  you 
this  by  a  gob  who  is  going  to  London  and  will  post  it 
from  there.  You  '11  have  all  the  details  in  my  previous 
letter,  but,  if  anything  should  have  delayed  it,  this  will 
set  you  right.  You  remember  Peg  o'  the  Ring — Betty 
Powell's  great-great-great-aunt  who  married  a  French- 
man? Well,  a  kid,  one  of  her  descendants,  has  turned 
up,  and  I  'm  sending  her  to  you.  I  wrote  you  all  about 
it  in  the  other  letter.  Her  brother  told  her  to  look  me 
up  if  she  got  into  any  trouble — and  we  can't  do  less 
than  take  charge  of  the  child.  I  know  there  will  be 
expenses,  but  we  just  can't  help  that.  She  has  Travers 
blood,  and  that  's  a  claim.  She  's  a  fine  kid,  and  I 
think  you  '11  love  her.  I  'm  sending  her  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  Y  girls  who  is  sailing  for  America  soon.  She 
should  arrive  shortly  after  this  reaches  you.  This  is 
only  a  beastly  scrawl,  I  know,  but  the  gob  who  's 
taking  it  has  to  go  in  a  minute  and  it  just  occurred  to 
me  to  send  this.  By  the  way,  her  name  is  Beatrice  de 
Soulange,  and  she  calls  herself  Be,  quite  like  our  great 
little  old  grandmother  Bee,  what?  She  knows  all  about 
Denewood  and  talks  pretty  good  English.  Love  to 
Aunt  Polly  and  yourself.    In  a  hurry, 

"Jack." 

"Peg!"  exclaimed  Betty,  with  shining  eyes, 
"she  's  a  countess  or  something!    Don't  you 
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remember  that  Peg  o'  the  Ring  married  the 
Vicomte  de  Soulange?" 

"Of  course  I  remember!"  Peg  retorted.  "She 
and  two  of  her  children  were  here  during  the 
French  Revolution.  It  's  all  down  in  the  Dene- 
wood  records." 

"Yes,  and  the  vicomte  came  and  took  them 
back,"  Betty  went  on  rather  excitedly.  "But 
think'of  entertaining  a  real  countess,  Peg!  And 
a  cousin,  too.  Is  n't  it  romantic?  You  can't  say 
now  that  nothing  happens  these  days.  This  is 
just  as  exciting  as  anything  in  'The  Lucky  Six- 
pence.' " 

"That  may  be  the  way  you  look  at  it,"  said  Peg, 
lugubriously,  "but  I  can't  see  it.  Here  we  have 
a  child  dumped  down  on  us  that  we  don't  know 
and  don't  want,  who  's  probably  used  to  a  lot  of 
servants  and  other  luxuries,  and  we  '11  have  to 
dress  her  and  educate  her.  There 's  nothing  ro- 
mantic about  that." 

"If  that  is  n't  just  like  you !"  Betty  burst  out. 
"Thinking  of  sordid  things  when  you — " 

"I  have  to  think  about  them,"  Peg  interrupted 
practically.  "I  wish  to  goodness  we  had  millions, 
then  I  would  n't  care  how  many  babies  Jack  sent 
over  from  France;  but  every  cent  we  spend  on  this 
child  will  be  just  so  much  out  of  the  money 
Aunt  Polly  and  I  are  trying  to  save  so  that  we 
can  go  back  to  Denewood." 

"But  think  of  the  honor  of  entertaining  a 
countess!"  Betty  insisted.  Like  one  of  her 
ancestors,  she  attached  great  importance  to  a 
title. 

"But  she 's  just  a  child,"  Peg  argued;  "and  any- 
way, I  don't  believe  she  's  a  countess." 

"Her  brother  must  be  a  count,"  Betty  main- 
tained stoutly;  "and  some  day  he  '11  come  over 
to  get  his  sister,  and  then — " 

"Whether  the  brother  has  a  title  or  not,"  Peg 
cut  in,  "the  girl  will  have  two  feet  to  buy  shoes 
for,  and  she  '11  need  food  and  clothes  and  hats 
and,  oh,  quantities  of  things!  And  think  of  poor 
Aunt  Polly  with  a  child  running  about  the  house. 
She  '11  get  awfully  jumpy,  or  I 'm  much  mistaken. 
But  there 's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  We  're 
obliged  to  have  her." 

"Of  course,"  Betty  suggested,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "we  could  take  her  in.  One  more  in 
the  nursery  would  n't  make  a  scrap  of  difference." 

"That  's  out  of  the  question,"  Peg  declared, 
shutting  her  lips  firmly. 

Betty  had  the  good  taste  not  to  press  this 
point.  As  the  Travers  had  grown  less  prosperous, 
the  Powells,  generation  after  generation,  had 
accumulated  money,  until  now  their  huge  modern 
house  in  Chestnut  Hill  was  the  show  place  of  that 
part  of  the  country  and  Betty's  father  was  many 
times  a  millionaire.    Indeed,  the  Powells  had 


risen  mightily  since  Revolutionary  days,  when 
Mark  Powell,  the  founder  of  the  house,  was  a 
runaway  bond-servant  who  was  befriended  by 
Peg's  great-great-great-grandfather,  John  Travers. 
Betty  realized,  as  did  the  elders  of  her  family, 
that  the  Travers  pride  was  still  so  strong  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  help  Peg  and  Jack,  much 
as  it  would  have  pleased  them  to  straighten  out  all 
their  financial  difficulties. 

"I  do  wish  Jack's  other  letter  had  come,"  Peg 
murmured.  "There  are  hundreds  of  things  I  'd 
like  to  know  about  this  French  child." 

"It  '11  come  before  she  does,"  Betty  said 
confidently. 

"I  hope  so.  I  wonder  if  he  told  her  we  were  n't 
li\ing  in  Denewood."  And  Peg  shook  her  head 
doubtfully. 

"I  don't  believe  he  'd  ever  think  of  it,"  Betty 
replied. 

"It  would  save  a  lot  of  explaining  if  he  has," 
Peg  began. 

But  Betty  interrupted.  "She  's  probably  not 
old  enough  to  understand.  I  should  n't  let  that 
worry  me." 

"That 's  so,"  Peg  agreed.  "I  should  n't  ha\e 
thought  of  it,  only  Jack  wrote  that  she  knew  all 
about  Denewood  " 

"He  means  the  books,"  Betty  suggested. 

"Maybe,  but  I  don't  believe  she  's  old  enough 
to  read,"  Peg  insisted,  pessimistically.  "I  am 
convinced  that  Jack  has  sent  me  a  baby  to  take 
care  of.  I  '11  have  to  wash  its  face  and  curl  its 
hair  and — oh,  what  will  Selma  say  if  we  have  to 
have  a  nurse  messing  up  the  kitchen  with  infant's 
food  and  things?" 

Betty  laughed  gaily.  "It  can't  be  as  bad  as 
that,  Peg.  She  's  ]:)robably  five  or  six  at  the 
worst,  and  terribh'  cunning.  You  can  send  her 
to  kindergarten  with  our  kiddies  and  be  rid  of 
her  half  the  day  at  least." 

"But  she  '11  be  dogging  my  footsteps  the  minute 
school  's  over,"  mourned  Peg.  "And  I  have  n't 
the  slightest  idea  how  to  bring  up  a  child." 

"Please,  miss,"  came  the  voice  of  Selma,  from 
the  doorway.    "Here  is  somebody  to  see  you." 

Peg  and  Betty  had  been  sitting  with  their 
backs  to  the  door  and  at  Selma's  words  they 
glanced  over  their  shoulders.  Then  they  jumped 
to  their  feet  simultaneously,  for  the  Swedish  maid 
was  not  alone.  Beside  her  was  a  slim  girl,  taller 
than  either  of  them,  who  returned  their  gaze  with 
eager  interest. 

At  first  glance  she  seemed  \ery  young.  Her 
thick  chestnut  hair  had  been  bobbed  off  and 
waved  over  her  head  in  a  mass  of  soft  curls.  She 
wore  a  well-cut  red  cloth  dress,  which  she  had 
somewhat  outgrown,  and,  standing  in  her  stock- 
ing-feet, she  appeared  pathetically  bedraggled. 
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But  in  her  face  there  was  no  trace  of  distress  or 
anxiety,  and  she  stepped  into  the  room  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  a  radiant  smile. 

"I  'ave  'eard  what  you  have  said,"  she  began, 
in  a  rather  plaintive  voice,  choosing  her  words 
slowly,  as  if  she  were  translating  all  she  said,  and, 
when  she  aspirated  her  H's,  doing  it  with  evident 
effort.  "I  'ave  'eard,  and 
I  guess  it  is  of  me  you 
speak.  It  is  nize  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  bring 
me  up.  I  'ave  been 
bringed  up,  oh,  such  a 
great  plenty  all  my  life." 

The  girl's  smile  bright- 
ened invitingly,  but 
neither  Peg  nor  Betty 
had  reco\'ered  from  their 
surprise  at  being  over- 
heard. 

"You  will  excuse  that 
I  enter  by  the  kitchen," 
the  stranger  rattled  on, 
after  an  instant's  pause. 
"A  little  fat  man,  with 
a  bag  upon  his  shoulder, 
fin'  me  when  I  leave  the 
taxi-carriage  and  sen' 
me  here.  But  I  am  oh, 
so  mudded,  as  if  1  'ave 
come  from  the  trenches. 
Your  bonne  she  'ave 
been  very,  very  kin'," 
she  gave  Selma  a  bright 
smile  as  she  spoke;  "she 
'ave  take'  ofif  my  boots  to 
scrape,  so  you  will  ex- 
cuse," she  paused  again, 
looking  down  with  a 
chuckle  at  her  shoeless 
feet. 

For  a  moment  there 
was  silence  as  the  new- 
comer gazed  searchingly 
at  the  two  standing 
mute  before  her;  then, 
with  outstretched  hand, 
she  went  straight  to 
Peg. 

"I  could  not  doubt  it,  from  what  Monsieur 
Cousin  Jack  'ave  tol'  me.  You  are  Paig."  She 
was  so  frank,  so  joyous,  so  sweet  and  winning, 
that  Peg  felt  a  warm  glow  in  her  heart  as  she 
grasped  the  hand  held  out  to  her. 

"Yes,  I  am  Peg,"  she  murmured  hesitatingly, 
"and  you  are — are—" 

"I  am  your  so-far-away  cousine,  Beatrice  de 
Soulange,  of  course."    Only  for  an  instant  did 


Peg  waver;  then,  yielding  to  her  impulse,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  the  French  girl  and  kissed 
her  warmly.    Her  hug  was  returned  ecstatically. 

"Your  brother  Jack  he  'ave  tol'  me  I  shall  fin' 
a  welcome!"  Beatrice  exclaimed. 

"And  he  wrote  me  that  I  'd  love  you,  and  1 
do  already!"  cried  Peg. 


I  GUESS  IT  IS  OF  ME  YOU  SPEAK' 


"Oh,  it  is  too  much  'appiness," 
her  face  suddenly  growing  grave, 
always  since  this  dreadfui  war,  I 
except  for  Jeanne-Marie  and  the 
But  now,"  her  face  lit  up  again, 
more  that  a  cousine — I  'ave  foun' 

"You   've  found   two  friends, 
prettily,  coming  forward;  "you 
too." 


the  other  said, 
"For  so  long, 
'ave  been  alone 
other  servants. 

"I  'ave  found 
a  frien'." 
"  said  Betty, 
're  my  cousin, 
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"I  am  overwhelm'!"  cried  Beatrice,  kissing  her. 
"Tell  me  how  I  am  all  these  relations?" 

"Before  we  tell  anything  we  must  make  you 
comfortable,"  Peg  protested.  "You  don't  seem 
very  wet,  though,  after  all." 

"All  the  rain,  it  come  on  the  outside  coat, 
which  dries  by  the  fire,"  Beatrice  explained. 

"And  your  feet,"  Peg  began;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment Selma  came  in  with  a  pair  of  Peg's  slippers 
in  her  hand,  which  she  forthwith  placed  on  the 
French  girl's  feet. 

"You  catch  cold,"  she  grunted,  "I  bring  you  a 
cup  of  tea." 

"Bring  each  of  us  a  cup,  Selma,  please," 
Peg  suggested  pleadingly,  "and  we  '11  have  a  lit- 
tle party.    Just  us  three." 

"That  will  be  nize,  just  us  three!"  Beatrice 
exclaimed,  like  a  child. 

They  sat  on  the  sofa,  the  new-comer  between 
Peg  and  Betty,  and  she  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  shining  eyes. 

"Oh,  it  is  so  warm  for  the  'eart  that  I  have 
fin'  you,"  she  half  whispered;  "and  you  will  both 
call  me  Be,  eh?" 

"Of  course!"  said  Peg.  "You  're  one  of  the 
family." 

Selma  brought  the  tea,  and  the  three,  munch- 
ing cookies,  chattered  like  magpies.  They 
slipped  from  subject  to  subject,  asking  innumer- 
able questions,  that  were  only  half  answered,  and 
laughing  aloud  in  the  sheer  joy  of  being  together. 

"How  did  you  get  here  in  this  awful  storm?" 
Peg  demanded.    "I  did  n't  hear  you  drive  up." 

"Non,  tion,  because  that  I  'ave  walk!"  declared 
Mademoiselle  de  Soulange,  proudly.  "I  take  a 
taxi-carriage,  but  it — how  you  say? — it  stay  in 
the  muds.  But  I — I  am  used  to  muds.  It  seem 
as  if  the  whole  of  my  poor  France  is  muds;  so  I  go 
out  of  that  taxi-carriage." 

"The  postman  told  me  there  was  an  auto  stuck 
in  the  mud,"  Peg  said,  "but  I 'd  no  idea  itwas  you." 

"But  it  was,"  laughed  Be.  "The  chauffeur, 
he  go  for  help  of  horses,  and  I  tire  of  waiting. 
Yet  I  fin'  not  the  right  place  at  first;  but  soon  I 
fin'  it  and  enter  at  the  kitchen.  There  I  leave  my 
wets  and — me  void!" 

"Where  are  your  trunks?"  asked  Betty. 

"Oh,  la,  la!"  the  French  girl  laughed  gaily.  "I 
'ave  no  trunk!  Only  two  small  hand  luggages, 
which  I  leave  in  the  taxi-in-the-muds." 

"You  'II  never  see  them  again!"  cried  Peg, 
jumping  to  her  feet. 

"It  matters  nothing,"  Be  returned  composedly; 
"yet  do  I  think  I  shall  see  them.  Otherwise  the 
chauffeur  will  get  no  pay.    To  me  it  is  equal." 

Peg  sat  down  again,  laughing. 

"Perhaps  they  '11  turn  up  after  all!"  she  said. 

"There  is  nothing  in  them  that  I  care  for,"  Be 


answered,  a  sudden  shadow  coming  over  her 
sensitive  face;  and  then  she  turned  to  Betty,  as  if 
wishing  to  change  the  subject.  "And  still  you 
'ave  not  tol'  me  how  we  two  are  cousin.' " 

"She  's  Betty  Powell,"  Peg  explained.  "Her 
great-great-great-grandmother  was  Polly  Travers, 
who  married  Mark  Powell." 

"He  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War," 
Betty  added,  with  pardonable  pride. 

"And  that  Polly  Travers  was  relation  to  my,  oh, 
so  great  ancestress,"  Be  cried,  nodding  under- 
standingly. 

"And  really,  you  know,"  Betty  went  on,  "I 'm 
more  your  cousin  than  Peg  is.  Her  great-great- 
great-grandmother  was  only  a  cousin  to  your 
ancestress — " 

"Ah,  now  it  is  plain  to  me,"  Be  declared,  shak- 
ing her  head  so  quickly  up  and  down  that  her 
short  curls  danced  in  unison.  "Your  great  an- 
cestress and  my  great  ancestress  were  sisters!" 

"Exactly,"  Peg  put  in;  "but  I  'm  named  after 
little  stuttering  Peg,  who  found  the  Soulange 
ring." 

"And  I,"  said  the  French  girl,  lifting  her  head, 
"  'ave  take  my  name  after  your  so  great-grand- 
mother, Beatrice  of  Denewood.  To  me  it  is  of 
much  pride.  She  was  a  so  lovely  lady  and  so 
brave.  In  France,  sometimes,  when  the  Boches 
have  made  the  earth  to  tremble  with  their  big 
guns,  I  'ave  think  of  her,  and  my  heart  it  'ave 
stop  going  so  queek.  You  know,"  she  added, 
laughing  a  little,  "when  I  was  small,  my  maman, 
she  'ave  teach  me  the  English  so  that  I  might 
read  all  the  stories  of  our  'ouse.  Soulange  is  a 
great  name  in  France, — to  be  proud  of,  yes, — 
but  it  is  the  men  who  count  much  there.  So 
we  women,  we  'ave  think  much  of  that  Beatrice 
Travers  and  her  lucky  sixpence.  Soon  I  mus'  see 
that  sixpence." 

"But  you  can't,"  said  Peg.  "Did  n't  Jack  tell 
you?" 

"He  tell  me  nothing  of  that,"  Be  replied. 

"It  has  been  lost  for  a  hundred  years  or  more," 
Betty  remarked  indifferently. 

"Los'!"  echoed  Be,  her  eyes  growing  wide  with 
'  astonishment.    "Los'?    I  cannot  believe  it!" 

"It 's  true,  all  the  same,"  Peg  affirmed. 

"But  that  is  calamity!"  Be  exclaimed,  her 
,  concern  growing  as  she  realized  the  situation. 
For  a  moment  she  looked  from  one  girl  to  the 
other,  amazed  that  they  seemed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter so  lightly.  "Do  you  not  understan'  what  you 
'ave  los'?"  she  demanded. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  Betty  returned  smilingly, 
'  amused  at  the  French  girl's  seriousness. 

"Nothing  moch!  Nothing  moch!"  Beatrice 
cried.  "I  tell  you  that  when  that  sixpence  go 
away,  there  was  los'  the  luck  of  Denewood!" 


(To  be  continued) 
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"And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  mayi. 
That,  out  of  three  sounds,  he  frame  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star." 

Browning. 


Edward  MacDowell  was  a  very  little  boy  when 
he  discovered  the  magic  of  sound.  Sitting  one 
afternoon  at  the  piano,  he  attacked  his  exercises 
with  dutiful  energy,  but  his  thoughts  were  far 
away.  All  at  once  his  fingers  began  to  stray  over 
the  keys  in  a  way  of  their  own,  softly,  question- 
ingly;  and  they  happened  upon  something  quite 
different  from  anything  that  his  pages  of  notes  had 
ever  given  him.  It  was  like  a  bit  of  a  dream — 
something  strange  and  haunting,  something  at 
once  far  away  and  very  near.  He  had  loved  music 
before,  now  he  knew  that  it  was  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in  the  world. 

"What  is  that  you  are  playing?"  demanded  his 
teacher,  sternly.  The  boy  had  been  so  absorbed 
in  his  dream  that  he  had  not  heard  any  one  come 
into  the  room.   Now  he  started  guiltily. 

"I  have  been  practising  my  lesson,  truly,"  he 
apologized;  "but  just  now  I  was  playing  some- 
thing that  I  made  up.  It 's  great  fun  to  make  up 
things,"  he  added  eagerly,  as  he  caught  a  kindly 
gleam  in  the  look  his  music-master  bent  upon  him, 
"I  just  kept  running  over  the  keys,  so — and  all  at 
once  there  was  music,  music  of  my  own;  and  then 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  I  was  out  in  the  woods, 
really!  There  were  so  many  trees  it  was  nearly 
dark,  but  a  long  streak  of  sunshine  got  through 
and  lighted  up  one  big  oak-tree,  and — " 

"What 's  this?"  interrupted  his  teacher,  with  a 
laugh;  "I  thought  we  were  talking  of  music,  and 
now  you  're  lost  in  the  woods!" 

"I  mean — I  mean,"  the  boy  stammered,  "I 
mean  that  the  music  made  me  think  of  the  place 
where  we  were  last  summer;  I  felt  the  way  I  used 
to  out  under  the  trees.  Don't  you  see? — does  n't 
music  ever  make  you  feel  things?" 

"Of  course  I  understand,"  said  the  musician, 
kindly,  putting  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder; 
"that 's  why  I  am  giving  you  these  lessons.  I  had 
seen  your  eyes  as  you  watched  me  play;  I  knew 
you  had  the  music  in  you.  But  the  getting  it  out 
■ — ah,  that 's  the  trouble!  Scales,  scales,  my  boy; 
that  is  the  only  way.  You  cannot  y?}'  to  success, 
you  will  have  to  scale  the  heights."  And  rubbing 
his  hands  together  in  silent  enjoyment  of  his  little 
joke,  the  good  man  forgot  to  scold. 

Edward  was  often  sorely  tempted  to  steal  time 
from  his  scales  for  the  snatches  of  dream  melody 
that  sang  in  his  brain.   It  seemed  that  there  were 


so  many  things  within  him  longing  for  expression 
that  none  of  them  could  really  find  a  voice.  Some- 
times even  the  powers  of  music  were  dumb;  his 
keys  gave  back  only  a  sounding  nothingness.  In 
these  moods  he  often  seized  a  pencil  and  tried  with 
a  few  eager  strokes  to  picture  his  thought  on  the 
margins  of  his  music  pages,  and  his  nimble  fancy 


seemed  able  to  give  an  odd  sort  of  life  to  the  fugi- 
tive sketches.  There  were  times  when  he  was  sure 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  jminter. 

"Stick  to  your  music,  son,"  reproved  his  father. 
"A  jack  of  all  trades  is  master  of  none.  When  I 
was  your  age  I  hoped  to  do  something  besides 
learning  how  to  make  money;  but  iny  good 
Quaker  parents  thought  the  way  of  business  the 
only  proper  life  for  a  man.  Well,  I  have  made 
enough  to  give  you  a  chance  after  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  missed." 

"We  are  living  for  you  now,  Edward,"  said  his 
mother,  earnestly.  "We  are  hoping  to  find  our 
dreams  come  true  in  your  success." 

His  mother  begged  her  friend,  Madame  Teresa 
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Carreno,  the  gifted  Venezuelan  pianist,  to  give  the 
boy  an  occasional  lesson,  in  the  hope  of  kindling 
within  him  a  new  zeal  for  work.  After  she  had 
spent  an  hour  with  the  young  dreamer,  Madame 
Carreno's  interest  needed  no  urging. 

"The  boy  is  not  a  wunderkind,  my  friend,"  she 
said,  "but  he  has  the  gift.  Do  not  worry  about 
his  fancies — his  love  for  stories  and  pictures.  He 
will  put  them  all  into  music." 

Instead  of  insisting  on  exercises,  she  began  by 
playing  Chopin  and  Schumann  for  the  delighted 
boy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  "long,  long 
thoughts"  had  found  a  language  at  last.  He  felt 
that  he  would  never  tire  of  working  to  win  such 
power. 

"The  gift  is  yours  to  use  or  to  lose,  Edward," 
she  would  say,  with  her  fascinating  accent,  fixing 
her  intense,  brilliant  gaze  on  his.  "Remember, 
the  gods  take  away  their  favor  from  those  who  do 
not  know  how  to  appreciate." 

When  he  was  fifteen,  Edward  went  with  his 
mother  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Mar- 
montel  and  Savard  at  the  conservatory.  Claude 
Debussy,  the  most  original  of  our  modern  tone- 
poets,  was  an  interesting  and  stimulating  fellow- 
pupil. 

Edward  soon  had  occasion  to  regret  his  lame- 
ness in  French.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  his  lectures,  and  some  special  lessons  in 
the  language  became  necessary.  Even  with  the  in- 
centive of  his  immediate  need,  however,  he  found 
it  hard  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  ec- 
centricities of  irregular  verbs  and  irresponsible 
idioms.  The  exaggerated  nose  of  his  instructor 
was  far  more  interesting;  it  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a  most  entertaining  portrait.  But  just  as 
he  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  sketch 
which  he  had  been  making  under  cover  of  his 
grammar,  the  victim  pounced  upon  the  cause  of 
his  pupil's  inattention.  The  boy  waited  with 
bent  head  for  the  storm  to  pass,  but  all  was  still. 
Looking  up  furtively,  he  saw  that  his  model  was 
gazing  at  his  pictured  self  more  in  wonder  than  in 
anger.  When  he  spoke,  his  French  was  too  voluble 
and  idiomatic  to  be  readily  understood  by  the  as- 
tonished pupil;  but  it  seemed  that  he  wished  to 
know  where  Edward  had  learned  to  draw,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  the 
sketch. 

A  greater  surprise  was  in  store  when,  a  few  days 
later,  the  teacher  called  upon  his  mother,  not  to 
complain  of  the  boy's  trifling,  but  to  declare  that 
he  had  at  once  discovered  in  the  impudent  sketch 
an  evidence  of  extraordinary  talent.  He  had, 
therefore,  it  seemed,  taken  it  to  a  great  artist — 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
— who  had  in  turn  been  so  impressed  that  he  asked 
that  the  boy  come  to  him  as  a  pupil,  offering  not 


only  free  instruction,  but  also  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide for  his  support  during  the  time  of  his  three- 
year  course. 

Mrs.  MacDowell  was  greatly  perplexed.  Could 
it  be  that  in  her  ambition  for  her  son  she  had  been 
blindly  working  against  his  true  destiny?  She 
remembered  that  his  father  had  in  his  youth 
shown  decided  gifts  as  a  draughtsman.  Was  this 
inherited  ability  indeed  stronger  in  the  boy  than 
his  musical  talent?  In  her  distress  she  consulted 
Marmontel,  who  became  greatly  excited  over  the 
prospect  of  losing  his  interesting  pupil.  The  boy 
had  remarkable  gift — it  might  be  genius — he  de- 
clared. She  would  be  doing  a  great  wrong  if  she 
interfered  with  his  career. 

At  length  the  mother  decided  to  leave  the  choice 
with  her  son.  "You  have  come  to  the  cross-roads, 
Edward,"  she  said  solemnly;  "I  cannot  choose  for 
you.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  for  yourself 
where  your  true  path  lies." 

The  boy  looked  at  his  mother's  earnest  face 
and  his  heart  was  stirred  by  the  sense  of  a  great 
crisis.  The  man's  soul,  with  its  fixed  purpose  and 
capacity  for  untiring  effort,  was  born  in  that  hour. 
"I  am  going  on  with  m^'  music.  Mother,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  I 'm  really  going  to  work  now.  You 
won't  have  to  trouble  about  me  any  more." 

It  has  been  said  that  what  we  call  genius  is  just 
"an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,"  meaning 
that  the  devotion  to  a  particular  ideal  is  so  great 
that  the  struggle  to  attain  it  is  unending.  Edward 
MacDowell  now  ga\'e  signs  of  this  will  "to  labor 
and  to  wait."  He  was  profoundly  stirred  at  this 
time  by  hearing  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  the  great 
Russian  pianist,  give  a  powerful  rendering  of 
Tchaikovsky's  music.  He  felt,  as  he  listened,  as  if 
he  were  standing  on  the  \  ast,  solitary  steppes,  in 
the  midst  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind  that  sang  and 
wailed  and  chanted.  All  the  throbbing  hopes  and 
fears  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  were 
speaking  in  those  strange,  moving  harmonies. 

The  young  musician  felt  the  lure  of  new  worlds. 
What  fresh  inspiration  might  be  waiting  for  him 
across  the  Rhine  in  Wagner's  country,  where 
Rubinstein  had  studied  and  come  to  the  fullness 
of  his  powers.  After  much  consideration  he  de- 
cided to  go  with  his  mother  to  Stuttgart. 

A  few  weeks  of  that  conservative  German  city, 
however,  convinced  them  that  the  choice  was  not 
a  happy  one. 

"I  believe  they  would  make  Rubinstein  himself 
begin  all  over  again  and  play  scales  after  their  own 
particular  fashion,"  said  Edward.  "But  at  least 
I  have  gained  this  by  coming:  I  have  learned  that 
Frankfort  is  the  place  for  me.  There  I  can  study 
under  Heymann,  who  plays  the  classics  as  if  they 
were  written  by  men  with  blood  in  their  veins." 

To  Frankfort,  therefore,  they  went.  Here, 
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after  his  mother's  return  to  America,  Edward 
MacDowell,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  settled 
down  to  steady  work.  For  two  years  he  studied 
piano  under  Heymann  and  composition  under 
RafT.  "Heymann  let  me  do  what  I  wanted,"  he 
said;  "but  in  hearing  him  practise  and  play,  I 
learned  more  in  a  week  than  I  ever  had  before." 
The  hours  in  theory  and  composition  with 


EDWARD  MacDOWELL 

RafT,  however,  gave  him  an  even  keener  joy. 
Here  was  a  master  indeed,  one  who  was  at  once  a 
quickening  mentor  and  an  understanding  friend. 
When  he  played  for  RafT,  he  opened  his  heart  and 
let  his  eager  fancies  have  their  way. 

"Your  compositions  are  interesting — yes,"  said 
RafT.  "How  long  have  you  been  working  at  these?" 

"Oh,  I  have  stolen  bits  of  time  for  it  off  and  on 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  chap,"  said  MacDowell. 
"Of  course,  I  knew  there  was  nothing  in  it,  but  the 
lure  was  too  strong  for  me;  Fve  always  been  a  bit 
of  a  dreamer." 


"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  real- 
ized— that  your  teachers  have  not  realized  for 
you — that  composition  is  your  future?  You  will 
be  a  good  performer,  ja  wohl,  but  you  will  be  a 
great  composer." 

"You  don't  think  that  these  things  I  amuse  my- 
self with  are  worth  anything,  really?"  demanded 
the  \  oung  man,  with  dilating  eyes. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  master, 
solemnly,  "your  music  will  be 
played  when  mine,  and  that 
of  many  others  whom  we  ap- 
plaud to-day,  is  forgotten." 

A  new  world  opened  before 
Edward  MacDowell's  wonder- 
ing eyes.  It  was  good  to  be 
alive;  each  day  would  be  "a 
bringer  of  new  things."  He 
could  indeed  find  his  life  in 
his  work.  There  was,  how- 
ever, so  much  that  he  longed 
to  do  all  at  once  that  it  seemed 
he  could  find  no  place  to  begin. 
He  remembered  the  words  of 
his  first  master:  "You  have 
the  music  in  you,  but  the 
getting  it  out — that  's  the 
trouble!"  There  indeed  was 
the  rub!  It  seemed  that  be- 
cause there  was  so  much  that 
he  longed  to  do,  there  was 
grave  danger  he  might  end  by 
doing  nothing. 

He  was  sitting  helplessly  be- 
fore his  piano  one  day,  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  his  door, 
followed — wonder  of  wonders! 
— by  the  unheralded  appear- 
ance of  the  great  Raff  himself. 
The  embarrassed  pupil  looked 
uncomfortably  from  his  visitor 
to  the  disorderly  room,  strewn 
with  scattered  papers  and 
sheets  of  music. 

"What   are    you  doing?" 
asked  the  master  abruptly. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  saying,  the  young 
man  stammered  that  he  was  at  work  on  a  concerto. 

"Bring  it  to  me  next  Sunday,"  comm'anded  the 
master. 

Now  indeed  it  was  do  or  die!  The  promising 
bits  of  inspiration  from  which  he  had  hoped  some 
day  to  evolve  a  concerto  were  desperately  as- 
sembled and  feverishly  developed.  He  worked  as 
he  had  never  worked  before.  When  Sunday  came, 
there  was  the  first  movement  complete — -but 
only  the  first.  A  note  with  the  best  excuse  that  he 
could  muster  postponed  his  meeting  with  Raff 
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until  the  following  week.  "Something  happened 
then — my  lucky  stars  fought  for  me,  no  doubt," 
said  MacDowell,  "and  Raff  himself  put  me  off  two 
days  more;  by  that  time  the  concerto  was  ready." 

"You  must  play  It  for  Liszt,"  said  Raft',  when  he 
had  heard  the  new  work  to  the  end.  "I  will  make 
an  appointment  for  you." 

So,  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  ordeal,  Mac- 
Dowell journeyed  to  Weimar  with  his  precious 
manuscript  under  his  arm.  The  great  man  re- 
ceived him  graciously,  and  praised  his  composi- 
tion for  its  originality.  He  asked  him,  moreover, 
to  play  his  first  piano  Suite  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  General  Society  of  German  Musicians, 
which  was  to  be  held  that  summer  in  Zurich. 

When  the  great  day  came,  the  young  American 
was  not  so  overcome  by  the  honor  that  he  failed  to 
do  himself  justice.  He  was  recalled  again  and 
again,  with  cheers  and  enthusiastic  bravos.  At 
last  he  realized  that  the  music  born  of  his  happy 
dream  hours  was  speaking  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  listened.  People  would  find  his  fancies 
worthy  of  study  and  remembrance. 

"I  would  not  have  changed  a  note  in  one  of  my 
pieces  for  untold  gold,"  he  said,  "for  each  seemed 
eternally  to  belong,  and  inside  I  had  the  greatest 
love  for  them;  but  the  idea  that  any  one  else 
might  take  them  seriously  had  never  occurred  to 
me." 

The  next  two  years  were  largely  devoted  to 
composition.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  at  this  time  were:  "The  Calm  of  the 
Forest,"  "The  Witches'  Dance,"  "Play  of  the 
Nymphs,"  "Wood  Idylls,"  and  "The  Dance  of 
the  Dryads."  The  boy  who  could  wander  at  will 
in  the  Forest  of  Dreams,  where  fairies  danced  in 
their  magic  rings  and  the  pipes  of  Pan  called 
nymphs  and  fauns  from  their  tree  hidings,  found 
it  easy  to  sing  with  his  hands  the  thoughts  that 
had  been  set  to  music  in  his  happy  fancy. 

His  days  were  not,  however,  all  spent  in  study 
and  in  living  aloud  the  music  that  sang  in  his 
brain.  He  had  to  face  the  problem  of  adding  to 
his  income;  and  so  he  added  to  his  other  work  the 
task  of  teaching.  He  taught  at  the  conservatory 
in  a  neighboring  town;  and  also  journeyed  to  a 
feudal  castle,  with  moat  and  drawbridge  which 
spoke  of  the  days  of  the  robber  barons,  to  give 
instructioh  to  some  particularly  fat  and  stupid 
little  children  of  the  nobilty.  He  was  a  popular 
and  inspiring  teacher,  this  "handsome  American," 
as  he  was  called  because  of  his  alert  blue  eyes,  fair 
skin,  and  jet-black  hair.  The  shy  youth  of  nine- 
teen could  make  people  feel  the  inner  harmony 
that  sang  through  all  things  and  foimd  an  echo 
in  their  hearts. 

One  of  his  pupils  was  a  gifted  young  American 
girl,  whom  Raff  had  put  under  his  instruction  be- 


cause of  her  small  knowledge  of  German.  The 
lesson  hours  with  Miss  Marian  Nevins  turned 
the  drudger>'  of  his  teaching  days  to  music. 
Here  he  found  complete  understanding  of  the 
ideals  that  stirred  him.  On  his  return  to  America, 
in  1884,  his  pupil  agreed  to  become  his  life  com- 
rade. 

Soon  after  the  wedding,  they  sailed  for  Europe, 
stopping  for  a  time  in  London.  Here  MacDowell 
became  absorbingly  interested  in  the  Egyptian 
collections  in  the  British  Museum;  the  romance 
and  mystery  of  the  past  haunted  him  like  a  bit  of 
half-forgotten  melody.  He  also  reveled  in  the 
Shakespearian  plays  given  by  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry,  and  longed  to  put  something  of  their 
color  and  charm  into  his  music.  After  seeing 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  he  set  to  work  on  a 
symphonic  poem  which  he  planned  to  call  "Bea- 
trice and  Benedick."  This  piece  was  finally  used 
as  the  scherzo  of  his  second  piano  concerto,  which 
he  completed  some  months  later. 

The  term  scherzo,  w^hich  is  the  Italian  word  for 
"joke,"  is  given  to  the  light  movement  of  big 
compositions  such  as  sj-mphonies  and  concertos. 
This  mood  in  MacDowell's  works  is  always  de- 
lightful. How  he  loved  fun  and  laughter!  Many 
of  his  light,  playful  moments  live  in  his  tripping, 
lilting  scherzos  to  quicken  others  to  gladness. 

Though  he  had  been  warmly  recommended  for 
leading  positions  in  conservatories  of  music,  his 
glowing  youth  proved  a  serious  drawback.  The 
directors  of  these  dignified  institutions  did  not 
think  that  he  looked  the  part  of  a  Herr  Professor. 
"It  is  a  fault  that  I  would  so  surely  overcome — in 
time!"  said  MacDowell,  with  whimsical  regret. 

Instead  of  allowing  his  disappointment  to  turn 
into  discontent,  however,  he  lived  simply  within 
his  narrow  means,  giving  over  his  days  to  com- 
position and  his  evenings  to  the  enjoyment  of 
poetry  and  romance.  Often,  as  he  read  aloud  from 
Shakespeare,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  his  face  would 
glow  and  his  voice  thrill  with  delight,  which  fre- 
quently found  expression  later  in  music,  as  his 
symphonic  poems,  "Hamlet  and  Ophelia"  and 
"Lancelot  and  Elaine"  can  testify. 

Do  you  remember  Hans  Andersen's  "Picture 
Book  Without  Pictures,"  in  which  he  gives  little 
glimpses  of  life  in  many  places  which  the  moon 
saw  in  its  passing?  MacDowell  has  translated 
into  music  some  of  these  lovely  "Moon  Pictures," 
such  as  "The  Stork's  Story,"  "The  Hindoo 
Maiden,"  "The  Swan,"  and  "The  Visit  of  the 
Bear." 

MacDowell  found  delight  and  inspiration  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  books.  His  long  tramps  in  the 
woods  found  expression  not  only  in  the  works 
composed  at  this  time,  but  also  years  later  in 
"From  a  German  Forest."    One  day,  while  out 
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walking  near  Wiesbaden,  he  found,  near  the  edge 
of  a  deep  woods,  a  dilapidated  cottage  that  had 
been  built  as  a  summer  retreat  for  some'  titled 
nature  lover. 

"I  can  buy  this,  and  the  view  of  river  and  hills, 
for  a  song!"  cried  MacDowell,  exultingly,  "which 
is  about  all  that  I  have  to  pay;  and  it  will  be 
worth  many  songs  to  me." 

Here  he  loved  to  scratch  about  in  the  old  gar- 


Fame,  if  not  wealth,  found  MacDowell  in  his 
Wiesbaden  retreat.  Madame  Carreno's  playing 
had  made  concert-goers  of  many  lands  acquainted 
with  his  compositions;  and  to  hear  the  "Idyls" 
and  "little  pieces"  was  to  love  them.  MacDowell 
was  urged  to  return  to  America  and  devote  his 
gifts  to  the  development  of  music  and  musical 
appreciation  in  his  native  land. 

After  deciding  on  Boston  as  a  home  city,  Mac- 


THE  HOME  OF  EDWARD  MacDOWELL  AT  PETERBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


den,  or  lose  himself  in  the  cool  woods  which 
stretched  invitingly  near.  The  place  was  indeed 
worth  many  songs  to  him.  He  wrote  here  the 
charming  group  of  songs,  "From  an  Old  Garden," 
in  which  he  seems  to  give  us  not  only  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  but  also  their  spirit 
and  kinship  to  human  souls.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  or  poetic  than  "The  Yellow 
Daisy,"  "The  Clover,"  and.  "Mignonette."  His 
"Idyls"  and  "Poems"  for  piano,  after  Goethe 
and  Heine;  his  "Lamia,"  suggested  by  the  poem 
of  Keats;  the  two  movements  for  orchestra,  epi- 
sodes from  the  "Song  of  Roland";  and  the  unique 
"Little  Poems" — "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook," 
"Moonshine,"  and  "Winter" — belong  to  this 
period. 

We  see  how  the  stories  and  poems  that  Mac- 
Dowell loved  soon  found  their  way  into  music. 
His  love  of  fun  was  second  only  to  his  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Bre'r  Rabbit  has  a  place  in  his  "Fire- 
side Tales,"  and  I  think  that  the  humor  of  Mark 
Twain,  which  he  so  greatly  enjoyed,  gleams  in 
more  than  one  merry  scherzo. 


Dowell  divided  his  time  between  concert  work  and 
teaching.  As  composer-pianist,  he  won  instant 
success,  for  his  power  of  interpretation  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  creative  gift.  His  rare, 
poetic  nature  was  felt  in  all  his  music.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  playing,  people  often  quoted  the  lines  of 
Sidney  Lanier: 

"His  song  was  only  living  aloud, 
His  work  a-singing  with  his  hand." 

As  a  teacher  in  Boston,  and  afterward  as  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University,  he  was  an  inspir- 
ing master,  never  imposing  his  own  interpreta- 
tions on  others,  but  stimulating  the  individual 
power  of  each  student.  "Don't  try  to  echo  my 
playing  of  this,"  he  would  say;  "you  may  find  a 
better  way  than  mine." 

When  his  pupils  speak  of  his  work  and  influence, 
they  always  dwell  on  his  nobleness  and  simplicity. 
"He  went  right  to  the  heart  of  things,"  said  one. 
"He  was  great  enough  to  be  entirely  simple." 

"Yes,"  added  another  ardent  disciple,  "and 
how  he  could,  with  a  suggestive  word  or  two, 
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make  you  see  and  feel  the  music!  'Let  those  open- 
ing chords  just  drift  from  far  away,  or  nowhere,  to 
the  world  of  sound,'  he  would  say;  or,  'Let  it  be 
like  the  shadow  of  a  butterfly.'  Sometimes,  when 
a  pupil  was  too  strenuous  with  a  delicate  passage, 
he  would  say,  with  his  jolly  twinkle,  'You  don't 
want  to  give  your  fairy  a  pug  nose,  do  you?'  or, 
'Spring  is  not  tripping  over  the  meadows  now,  she 
is  coming  in  on  crutches!' " 

Like  all  great,  simple  souls,  MacDowell  shrank 
from  praise.  He  had  the  "artist's  sorrow" — 
the  realization,  while  the  crowd  applauds,  of  how 
far  one's  best  achievement  falls  below  the  unat- 
tainable ideal.  When,  after  a  concert,  he  would 
find  himself  surrounded  by  groups  of  ecstatic  ad- 
mirers, he  would  wear  an  almost  hunted  expres- 
sion. "Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  back  door?" 
he  whispered  to  a  friend  on  one  such  occasion. 

There  was  little  time  in  the  crowded  days  for 
rest.  "MacDowell  is  temperate  in  all  things  ex- 
cept work,"  said  a  friend.  Besides  his  lectures 
and  classes  at  Columbia,  and  his  concerts,  there 
were  many  private  pupils.  On  Sundays,  his  ad- 
vanced pupils  frequently  came  to  his  home  for 
special  help  and  inspiration ;  and  one  day  a  week 
was  always  devoted  to  those  who  could  not  pay. 

"lUusic  is  too  often  starved  out,"  he  once  said 
to  an  earnest  pupil  who  hesitated  over  accepting 
his  generosity.  "Artists  have  a  hard  time  in  our 
practical  Yankee-land;  one  must  help  where  he 
can.  You  can  repay  me  by  helping  some  other 
poor  chap  who  needs  a  bit  of  a  boost." 

During  these  years  of  unceasing  work  for  and 
with  others,  the  only  time  for  composition  came  in 
the  summers,  when,  in  the  freedom  of  the  moun- 
tains, his  spirit  had  chance  to  relax  and  breathe. 

"The  city  is  only  a  place  in  which  to  make 
money  enough  to  get  out  into  the  country,"  he 
said. 

The  country  of  his  heart's  desire  in  America, 
like  the  Wiesbaden  retreat,  was  discovered  by 
chance — a  deserted  farm  in  the  Monad  nock  foot- 
hills near  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire.  Fifteen 
acres  of  farmland  and  fifty  acres  of  forest,  where 
pines,  larches,  firs,  and  every  variety  of  ferns 
grew  among  great,  gray,  lichen-covered  boulders, 
were  bought  for  the  price  of  many  songs.  He 
gave  the  old  farm-house  a  new  future  as  a  soul- 
satisfying  home,  and  built  a  little  cabin  in  the 
woods  where  he  could  work  undisturbed.  In  this 
log-cabin  virtually  all  of  his  later  works  were  writ- 
ten, among  them  the  "Woodland  Sketches"  that 
we  love  so  well:  "To  a  Wild  Rose,"  "Will-o'-the- 
Wisp,"  "From  an  Indian  Lodge,"  and  "Told  at 
Sunset." 

Sometimes  the  poet,  unable  to  translate  all  of 


his  feeling  into  melody,  wrote  little  verses  to  ac- 
company his  tone-poems.  These  lines  were  writ- 
ten on  the  manuscript  of  "From  a  Wandering  Ice- 
berg," one  of  his  exquisite  "Sea  Pieces": 

An  errant  princess  of  the  North, 

A  virgin,  snowy  white, 
Sails  adown  the  summer  seas 

To  realms  of  burning  light. 

Hill  Crest,  as  the  Peterboro  home  was  called, 
with  its  old  garden,  whose  sun-dial  measured  only 
happy  hours,  was  an  ideal  place  for  rest  and  recre- 
ation. As  the  music-maker  returned  one  evening, 
after  a  day  of  happy  work  in  his  log-cabin  studio, 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  his  pine  woods 
might  shelter  many  such  "studios,"  screened  by 
trees,  each  a  perfect  retreat  where  an  artist  could 
find  quiet  and  the  calm  of  spirit  necessary  for 
creative  work. 

"That  is  just  the  thing!"  he  declared  enthusias- 
tically to  Mt.  Monadnock.  "A  colony  of  rustic 
hermitages  for  errant  authors,  painters,  and  musi- 
cians, 'far  from  the  madding  crowd,'  with  a  chance 
for  home  comforts  and  pleasant  interchange  with 
fellow- workers  at  the  end  of  the  day." 

That  evening  he  told  his  wife  of  his  dream,  and 
together  they  planned  for  a  summer  colony  of 
artists  in  their  New  England  Arcadia.  The  plan 
grew  into  a  fixed  purpose,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
dream  might  indeed  come  true,  when  the  shadow 
of  death  fell  upon  the  music-maker,  "and  the  rest 
was  silence." 

But  ere  long  it  became  clear  that  his  spirit 
was  speaking  through  the  wills  of  others.  Many 
lovers  of  his  music,  longing  to  honor  in  some  fit- 
ting way  our  New-World  poet  of  sound,  decided 
to  raise  a  fund  to  realize  his  dream.  Each  sum- 
mer, now,  many  workers  find  a  resting-place  for 
body  and  spirit  in  the  MacDowell  colony  at 
Peterboro. 

We  do  not  need,  however,  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  New  Hampshire  to  feel  the  inspiration  of 
the  woods  that  he  longed  to  share  with  others. 
Play  the  "New  England  Idyls,"  "In  Deep  Woods" 
and  "From  a  Log  Cabin,"  the  last  of  his  composi- 
tions. It  seems  that  "night  has  fallen  on  a  day  of 
deeds,"  and  we  are  alone  among  the  hills  in  the 
evening  glow.  We  fear  the  dark  may  find  us  far 
from  shelter,  when  all  at  once  we  come  upon  a 
little  log-cabin  with  a  thatch  of  pine-needles — 

A  house  of  dreams  untold, 

It  looks  out  over  the  whispering  tree-tops 

And  faces  the  setting  sun. 

We  think  that  these  words,  which  he  wrote  for 
that  last  idyl,  speak  not  only  for  the  music,  but 
also  for  the  spirit  of  Edward  MacDowell. 


THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  CRYSTAL  PIPE 


I  Characters 

(in  the  order  of  their  appearance) 
Tree  Nymph  Tima,  Her  Maid- 

Water  Sprite  Four  Royal  Guards 

Firefly  Zami,  a  Gipsy  Boy 

The  Princess  The  Fairy  Godmother 

Time:  Long,  long  ago. 
{As  the  curtain  rises,  one  sees  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den, masked  in  on  both  sides  hy  trees,  and  all  across  the 
hack  hy  a  garden  wall  with  solid  gate  in  center.  It  is 
nearly  sunset  time  of  an  early  autumn  day,  and  the  gar- 
den is  flooded  with  the  red  gold  glow  of  the  sun.  Enter 
the  Tree  Nymph  from  r.  i.  She  is  dressed  in  a  clinging 
robe  of  dark  green;  her  long,  straight  brown  hair  is 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaves.  She  steals 
cautiously  into  the  garden;  then,  when  satisfied  that  she 
is  quite  alone,  runs  lightly  across  the  entrance  all.  i.) 

Tree  Nymph.  H'-s-st!  Water  Sprite!  Water 
Sprite!  Come  quickly !  It  is  nearly  sunset  time  and 
the  Princess  will  soon  be  here.  Water  Sprite,  are 
you  coming? 

{A  low  ripple  of  laughter  is  heard,  and  Water  Sprite 
appears  at  I.  i.  She  seems  to  have  just 'arisen  from 
the  depths  of  some  dark,  shadowy  pool,  her  pale  green 
dress  covered  with  clinging  reeds  and  grasses,  her  golden 
hair  twined  with  water-lilies.) 

Water  Sprite.  Oh,  I  ran  so  fast  I 'm  all  out  of 
breath!  Am  I  very  late?  I  've  been  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  little  silver  fish  in  my  pool.  I  was 
hiding  in  the  long  grasses  when  you  called,  and  they 
wound  themselves  about  me  until  I  could  scarcely 
break  away.  The  little  silver  fish  can  never  find  me 
now — but — but — I  've  never  been  so  far  away  from 
my  pool  before — I  'm  afraid  here — 

Tree  Nymph.  No,  no.  You  must  not  be  afraid 
— but  don't  speak  too  loudly  or  we  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  fairies,  you  know,  must  not  be  seen 
until  the  sun  goes  down. 

Water  Sprite  {softly).  Then  I  shall  speak  very, 
very  softly.  But  please,  pretty  Tree  Nymph,  why  is 
the  Princess  carried  into  this  garden  every  evening 
at  sunset  time,  and  why  is  she  always  so  sad? 

Tree  Nymph.    Because  of  a  wicked  spell. 

Water  Sprite.  .\  wicked  spell!  Oh,  who  could 
have  been  so  cruel? 


Tree  Ny.mph.  Come,  sit  down  by  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  {They  sit  r.  of  center.)  When 
the  Princess  was  six  months  old,  her  royal  parents 
gave  a  great  birthday  feast,  and  invited  all  the  good 
people  of  their  kingdom,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to 
attend.  Now  a  wicked  old  witch,  who  was  jealous 
of  the  Queen,  dressed  herself  in  fine  clothes  and  came 
to  the  party.  When  no  one  was  looking  she  leaned 
over  the  cradle  and  mumbled 

"Hocus-Pocus,  day  and  night, 
What  is  wrong  can  ne  'er  be  right. 
She  shall  live  and  learn  to  talk 
But  she  shall  never,  never  walk." 
And  from  that  day  to  this,  the  little  Princess  has 
never  taken  a  step  by  herself. 

Water  Sprite.  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  How  terrible! 
Will  she  never,  never,  never  walk? 

Tree  Nymph.  Not  until  the  spell  is  broken,  and 
no  one  in  the  whole  world  knows  how  to  break  it. 

Water  Sprite.  Oh,  Tree  Nymph!  I  am  so  sad. 
I  shall  go  weep  until  my  pool  is  filled  with  tears. 

Tree  Nymph.  No,  no,  little  Water  Sprite.  You 
must  not  do  that.  We  must  try  to  make  the  Prin- 
cess happy. 

{Lights  begin  to  grow  dim.) 

Water  Sprite.  Oh,  could  we?  Could  we?  Could 
we  make  her  happy? 

Tree  Nymph.  Perhaps.  At  least  we  can  try. 
Every  night,  just  after  the  sun  goes  down,  I  set  all 
my  little  leaves  to  dancing  and  whispering  little 
secrets  to  the  Princess.  To-night,  when  the  Princess 
passes,  you  and  your  water  fairies  must  sparkle  and 
glisten  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  little  silver  fish 
must  leap  higher  than  ever. 

W.\TER  Sprite.  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  sparkle  like 
costly  jewels  in  the  moonlight. 

Tree  Nymph.  Wc  must  all  do  our  very  best,  and 
perhaps,  who  knows — perhaps  to-night  the  spell  may 
be  broken. 

{As  she  speaks  the  last  words,  the  Firefly  hops  up  on 
the  wall  at  left  of  center.  He  is  a  queer  little  fat  fellow, 
in  a  brown  suit,  with  close-fitting  brown  cap  and  gauzy 
brown-and-yellow  wings.  In  one  hand  is  fastened  a 
"hug"  light.  He  hops  down  into  the  garden,  and, 
flashing  his  light,  speaks  in  a  jerky  manner,  hopping 
nearer  to  the  fairies  with  each  word.) 
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Firefly.    Very — like — it — may! 

Water  Sprite  and  Tree  Nymph.  Oh— Oh — Oh! 
{Water  Sprite  starts  to  run  hotne,  but  stays  when  Tree 
Nymph  speaks.) 

Tree  Nymph.  Oh!  So  it 's  only  you.  I  thought 
— I  don't  know  what  I  thought.  Water  Sprite,  this 
is  Firefly. 

Water  Sprite  (timidly).  Oh,  sir,  you  frightened 
me!  I  'm — I  'm  very  glad  to  meet  you.  "Very  like 
it  may" — what? 

Firefly  (disdainfully).  Humph!  If  that  is  n't 
just  like  a  silly  fairy!  (Mimicking  her)  "  'Very — like 


"  'come,  come,  firefly,  tell  us  what  you  mean'  " 


— it — may' — what?"  Very — like — it — may!  That's 
what  I  said  and  I  say  it  again.  Very — like — it — 
may! 

Tree  Nymph.  Come,  come.  Firefly.  Your  light 
is  worse  than  your  bite.    Tell  us  what  you  mean. 

Firefly  (astonished).  Tell  you  what  I  mean, 
indeed!    I  mean  what  I  say.    Very — like — 

Water  Sprite.  Yes,  sir,  we  believe  you,  sir,  but 
what  did  you  mean  to  say? 

Firefly'.  That 's  what  I  'm  trying  to  tell  you,  if 
you  '11  ever  stop  talking  long  enough.  You  said  that 
perhaps  the  spell  might  be  broken  to-night,  and  I 
said,  and  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  do  say.  Very — like — 
it — may! 

Water  Sprite  and  Tree  Nymph.  Oh,  Firefly, 
tell  us!    Have  you  heard  something? 

Firefly  (groaning).  Now  there  you  go  again. 
Will  you  ever  get  any  sense  in  your  heads?  If  I 
had  n't  heard  something,  how  would  I  know  that 
very — like — 

Tree  Nymph.  Stop  blinking  your  light  and  tell 
us  what,  what,  what  you  have  heard. 

Firefly  (very  superciliously).    I  have  heard  that 
you  were  a  very  saucy  fairy,  and  now  I  know  it. 
Besides,  why  should  n't  I  blink  my  light?    That  's 
what  it 's  for.   Now,  if  you  '11  listen  a  moment — 
(Trumpet  sounds  in  distance.) 

Tree  Nymph.  There!  Now  you 've  used  up  all 
the  time  with  your  senseless  chatter,  and  the  Prin- 
cess is  coming.  Quick,  Water  Sprite,  to  your  pool, 
and  do  not  forget  to  be  happy  and  bright.  (Exit 
Water  Sprite.)  F"irefiy,  if  the  spell  should  be  broken 
to-night — • 


Firefly.  Very— like — it— may!  (Exit  Firefly 
at  upper  r.) 

Tree  Nymph.  Oh,  how  I  wish  it  might!  (Exit 
lower  r.) 

(Enter  at  upper  I.  the  Princess,  carried  on  a  litter  by 
four  royal  guards  and  accompanied  by  Tima,  her 
maid.) 

Tima.  We  are  late  to-night,  Princess.  The  sun 
is  almost  set  behind  the  hills. 

Princess  (wearily).  Oh,  Tima,  I  care  not  if  it  be 
late  or  early.  Place  me  there  (points  down  r.)  so  that 
when  the  moon  comes  up  it  will  shine  on  my  face. 
(They  place  her,  and  Tima  arranges  cushions  about 
her.  Guardsmen  stand  at  attention.)  That  is  all  now. 
You  may  go,  and  do  not  come  for  me  until  I  send 
word  to  you. 

(Exeunt  guardsmen  upper  I.) 
Tima.   My  Princess,  will  you  not  smile  just  once? 
All  the  kingdom  is  filled  with  sorrow  because  you  are 
ever  sad. 

Princess.  How  can  I  smile  when  my  heart  is 
ever  sad?  If  only  I  could  walk,  Tima,  I  should  care 
for  nothing  else  in  all  the  world.  I  would  rather  be  a 
poor  little  beggar  maid  who  could  walk,  than  a 
Princess  who  must  always  be  carried  about  like  a 
baby. 

Tima.  Is  there  nothing  else  in  all  the  world  that 
could  make  you  happy? 

Princess.  There  is  nothing  else  in  all  the  world, 
Tima. 

Tima.  Oh,  Princess,  think  you  the  spell  will  ever 
be  broken? 

Princess  (breaking  into  tears).  I  cannot  tell — - 
oh,  if  only  I  knew  how  to  break  the  wicked  spell! 

Tima.  Please,  oh  please,  my  lady,  do  not  weep! 
I  would  rather  die  than  see  Your  Highness  weep. 

(Moofilight  floods  the  garden.) 

Princess.  Dear  Tima!  I  will  weep  no  more. 
See,  the  moonlight  streams  into  the  garden.  Go, 
Tima,  bring  me  my  crystal  pipe,  and  we  will  blow 
bubbles  up  to  the  moon. 

Tima.  Shall  you  not  be  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the 
garden? 

Princess.  No,  no,  the  good  fairies  will  keep 
watch  over  me.    I  shall  not  be  afraid. 

Tima.  Then  I  will  run  every  step  of  the  way  and 
bring  you  the  crystal  pipe.    (Exit  upper  I.) 

Princess.  Dear  kind  Tima!  what  should  I  do 
without  her?  But  I  cannot  smile,  for  my  heart  is 
filled  with  tears.  How  happy  all  the  others  are. 
I  can  hear  the  little  leaves  laughing  and  whispering  to 
each  other — and  to-night,  when  we  passed  by  the 
pool,  it  shimmered  and  sparkled  like  diamonds. 
I  alone  am  sad — and  I  can  keep  the  tears  back  no 
longer.    (She  throws  her  head  in  her  arms  and  weeps.) 

(The  soft  twanging  of  a  guitar  is  heard,  and  a  voice 
sings  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.) 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
I  '11  buy  thee  a  cup  and  a  silver  spoon. 
With  sweet  cakes  and  honey  beside. 

(Princess  starts  up  and  listens.) 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
I  '11  buy  thee  a  gown  and  silver  shoon, 
And  a  little  white  cottage  beside. 
Princess.    What  a  beautiful  song!    How  I  wish 
he  would  sing  again!    Oh,  whoever  you  are,  sing, 
sing  again!    (Listens.)    Alas!    He  cannot  hear  me, 
and  I  cannot  walk  to  the  wall.    If  only — ah!  I 
know!    {She  tears  a  rose  from  her  gown  and  throws  it 
over  the  wall,  then  waits  eagerly.   Enter,  on  top  of  the 
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wall,  Zami,  a  gipsy  boy.  He  is  dressed  in  soft  shirt, 
thrown  open  at  neck,  black  knickers,  and  tam-o'-shanter. 
About  his  waist  is  a  bright  sash;  on  a  cord  slung  over 
his  shoulder  he  carries  a  guitar.  He  sits  on  the  wall 
in  the  moonlight,  and,  with  the  rose  in  one  outstretched 
hand,  speaks  in  a  low,  gipsy  drawl.) 
Zami.    Lady,  the  rose! 

Princess  {startled).  Oh,  why — why — I  did  n't 
mean  that  you  were  to  come  in. 

Zami.  But  the  rose — he  fall  on  my  face,  he  kiss 
my  lips.  He  say,  "Zami,  come  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful lady." 

Princess  {confused).  Well,  you  see,  I  heard  you 
singing,  and  then  you  stopped.  I  wanted  you  to 
sing  again  so — so  I  threw  the  rose.  But  you  really 
must  not  come  in  here. 

Zami  {coaxing).    Oh,  Lady,  let  me  come  in?  I 


shining  in  the  sky,  then  I  sing  to  her.  But  I  have 
never  before  sung  to  any  one  so  beautiful  as  you. 
Lady. 

Princess.  And  I  have  never  seen  any  one  like 
you.  When  you  play  and  sing,  I  forget  all  my  sor- 
rows. 

Zami.  If  I  make  you  happy.  Lady,  that  is  better 
than  all  the  money  in  the  world.  But  tell  me,  have 
you  never  before  seen  a  gipsy  boy? 

Princess.  Alas!  I  have  never  even  been  outside 
the  castle  wall. 

Zami  {starting  up) .  The  castle  wall!  Is — is  this  a 
royal  garden?    Are  you — a — Princess? 

Princess  {sighing).  Yes,  I  am  a  Princess,  and 
this  is  the  royal  garden.  {Zami  starts  toward  wall.) 
Zami — gipsy  boy — do  not  go  away! 

Zami.  A  Princess!  A  royal  garden!  Poor  Zami, 
he  would  play  no  more  songs  if  he  were  found  here! 

Princess.  Please,  oh,  please  do  not  go  away! 
This  is  my  very  own  garden,  and  no  one  but  my 
servants  ever  comes  here — and  I  am  so  lonely,  so 
unhappy- 

Zami.    It  is  very  strange,  Indeed,  that  a  Princess 


PLEASE,  OH,  please  DO  NOT  GO  AWAY! 


was  singing,  yes,  to  my  sweetheart — she  is  the 
moon!  But  she  is  not  so  beautiful  as  you.  Let  me 
come  in,  Lady? 

Princess  {hesitating).  Why — I — I — Oh,  yes. 
Come  in  and  sing  your  sweetest  songs  to  me.  {Zami 
jumps  down  into  the  garden,  kisses  the  rose,  and  gives  it 
to  her.) 

Zami.  Ah — now  I  give  the  rose  to  the  most 
beautiful  lady.  {Sings.) 

Lady  Fair,  Lady  Fair, 

Wilt  thou  be  my  love? 
I  '11  give  thee  a  rose  for  thy  golden  hair, 
And  I  '11  bring  thee  a  snow-white  dove. 
Princess.    How  beautifully  you  sing!    Come  sit 
by  me,  and  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  how  you  came 
to  my  garden. 

Zami  {kneeling  before  her).  Lady,  there  is  not 
much  to  tell.  I  am  Zami — a  poor  gipsy  boy.  I 
wander  all  over  the  world,  singing  my  songs,  playing 
my  guitar.  The  people,  they  give  me  money — 
not  much,  but  enough — 

Princess.  Ah!  Were  there  many  people  outside 
the  wall  listening  to  you? 

Zami.  No — ah,  no!  In  the  dayt'nne  I  play  for 
the  people — but  at  night,  when  the  Lady  Moon  is 


should  beg  a  favor  of  a  gipsy  boy.  Command,  Your 
Highness,  and  Zami  stays. 

Princess.  Then  I  do  command.  Stay  here  with 
me  always  and  you  shall  have  everything  you  wish — 
money,  jewels,  beautiful  robes.  Will  you  stay  al- 
ways, Zami? 

Zami  {gently).  Your  Highness,  no.  I  cannot. 
I  am  a  gipsy  boy — I  must  be  free  like  the  little  wild 
creatures  in  the  wood.  All  day  long  I  must  wander 
wherever  I  choose,  and  at  night  lie  down  to  sleep 
under  the  open  sky. 

Princess.  .  h,  but  could  nothing  else  make  you 
happy,  Zami? 

Zami.  Only  one  thing  could  make  me  more  happy, 
and  that  you  cannot  give,  for  you  are  a  Princess. 

Princess.  But  I  could  give  you  anything  in  the 
world.  Tell  me  what  it  is. 

Zami.  If  you  were  not  a  Princess — if  you  were 
only  a  little  beggar  maid,  I  would  tell  you  that  I 
love  you.  I  would  take  your  hand  in  mine,  and  we 
should  wander  the  whole  world  over,  singing  and 
dancing  for  the  people — 

Princess.  But  when  the  moon  was  shining  in  the 
sky,  then  you  would  sing  to  me — Oh,  Zami,  take  me 
with  you — take  me  with  you! 
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Zami  {joyously).  Lady!  You  would  come  with 
me?  With  Zami,  the  poor  gipsy  boy? 

Princess.    For  ever  and  ever! 

Zami  (kneeling  and  kissing  her  hand).  Then  I  do 
say  it!  I  love  you — most  beautiful  lady!  I  love 
you!  Come,  take  my  hand,  and  we  will  go  over  the 
wall  and  far,  far  away.  {Springing  to  his  feet  and 
holding  out  hand  for  her  as  he  turns  to  look  up  at  the 
moon.)  Ah,  Lady  Moon,  you  are  my  sweetheart  no 
longer! 

Princess  {tries  to  rise  and  then  falls  hack,  weeping 
and  moaning).  Oh — I  forgot — I  forgot — I  cannot 
come.    I  forgot  the  wicked  spell! 

Zami.  Lady,  dear  Lady,  what  is  it?  Why  do  you 
weep? 

Princess.  I  cannot  go  with  you,  because  I  can- 
not walk.  {Weeps.) 

Zami.   You — cannot — walk? 

Princess.  Because  of  a  wicked  spell,  put  upon 
me  when  I  was  a  baby,  I  have  never  taken  a  single 
step  by  myself.  When  you  came,  I  was  so  happy 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  forgot  my  sorrow — 
now  it  all  comes  back  again! 

Zami.   Lady — Lady — it  breaks  my  heart! 


THE  TRANSFORM.\TION  OF  THE  PRINCESS  INTO  THE  LITTLE  BEGGAR  GIRL 


Princess  {pleading).  Zami,  stay  here  with  me? 
Zami  [sadly).  I  cannot.  Lady.  I  am  like  the  little 
wild  bird — if  you  put  me  in  a  cage,  I  die.  No,  I  must 
go  far,  far  away.  All  day  I  shall  dance  and  sing,  but 
my  heart  will  be  ever  sad  because  you  are  not  with 
me.  Lady — good-by — good-by!  {Exit  very  sadly. 
Song  is  heard.) 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
For  I  must  sing  a  merry  tune, 
My  aching  heart  to  hide. 


Princess  {stretching  out  arms  after  him).  Zami ! — 
oh! —    {Throws  herself  down  and  weeps.) 

{Enter  Tima  upper  I.  with  crystal  pipe.) 

TiMA  {out  of  breath).  Your  Highness,  forgive  me, 
but  the  crystal  pipe  had  been  mislaid  and  we  had  to 
search  the  whole  castle.    But  here  it  is  at  last. 

Princess.  Crystal  pipe?  What  crystal  pipe? 
I  sent  you  for  no  pipe. 

Tima  {astoufided) .  Why,  Your  Highness,  it  is  the 
crystal  pipe  given  to  you  by  the  Fairy  Godmother 
at  your  birthday  feast.  You  sent  me  to  the  castle 
for  it  not  half  an  hour  ago. 

Princess  {fiercely).  Give  it  to  me!  What  do  I 
care  for  a  crystal  pipe?  Why  did  not  my  Fairy  God- 
mother break  the  wicked  spell !  ( Throws  pipe  against 
the  wall.)   There!   Break  in  a  thousand  pieces! 

{As  the  pipe  breaks,  a  noise  like  thunder  is  heard, 
and  the  great  gate  swings  open.  Enter  the  Fairy  God- 
mother.   She  carries  a  white  wand.) 

P'airy  Godmother.  What  is  your  wish,  Your 
Highness? 

Princess  {frightened).  Oh — who  are  you? 
Fairy  Godmother.  I  am  your  Fairy  Godmother, 
who  gave  you  the  crystal  pipe.  I  have  been  waiting 
all  these  years  for  the  pipe  to  be 
broken,  for  it  had  been  decreed  that, 
when  the  crystal  pipe  was  broken,  the 
wicked  spell  that  has  been  over  you  all 
these  years  should  be  taken  away. 

Princess.  Godmother!  You  mean, 
I  can  walk? 

Godmother.  As  soon  as  I  touch 
you  with  this  wand  you  will  be  able 
to  walk  and  run  like  other  little  girls. 

Princess.  Oh,  then — touch  me 
quickly! 

Godmother.  But  first  you  must 
make  a  choice.  The  little  fairies  of 
the  air  that  hear  everything  mortals 
say,  have  told  me  that  you  would 
rather  be  a  beggar  maid  who  could 
walk,  than  a  Princess  who  had  to  be 
carried  like  a  baby.  If  I  touch  you 
with  my  wand,  you  must  become  a 
beggar  maid,  and  Tima  shall  become 
Princess  in  your  stead.  Think  well, 
and  choose. 

Princess.  Nay,  I  need  not  think 
longer.  Let  me  walk,  dear  Godmother. 
Tima.  Oh,  Your  Highness! 
{Godmother  touches  Princess  with 
wand.  As  she  rises  to  her  feet,  her 
beautiful  robe  slips  off,  showing  an  old 
gray  dress,  aftd  the  Godmother  removes 
her  crown.) 

Princess.  Why  —  why  —  I  can 
stand!  I  can  walk — and  run — and 
dance — Oh  Tima!  {She  takes  both  of 
Tima's  hands  and  they  whirl  round 
and  round.  The  Godmother  picks  up 
robe  and  crown,  and  as  they  stop,  places 
them  over  Tima's  arm). 

TiM.\.  Your  Highness — Godmother — I  know  not 
what  to  do  or  say. 

Princess.  Go  quickly  to  the  castle  and  put  on 
beautiful  robes — but  first,  kiss  me  for  the  last  time. 

Godmother.  Yes,  Tima, — I  mean  {low  bow)  Your 
Highness, — go.  {E.rit  Tima,  upper  I.  with  her  robe 
and  crown.)  And  now.  Your  Highness,  I  mean, 
little  beggar  girl,  what  will  you  do? 

Princess.  First  of  all,  thank  you,  dear  Godmother 
for  your  kind  help — and  then  I  will  run  as  fast  as  I 
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can  to  find  my  true  love.  Zami,  Zami,  I  am  coming! 
(She  runs  out  center.  As  she  goes,  the  Water  Sprite 
and  Tree  Nymph  steal  in,  calling.) 

Tree  Nymph  and  Water  Sprite.   Fairy  Queen, 
Fairy  Queen ! 

Godmother.    Come  in,  my  children. 

Tree  Nymph.   Oh,  lovely  Queen,  we  have  heard 
such  strange  things! 

Water  Sprite.  Oh,  very  strange! 

Tree  Nymph.    But  my  little  leaves  shook  so  with 
excitement  they  could  not  tell  me 
what  was  happening. 

Water  Sprite.  Dear  Fairy  Queen, 
tell  us,  has  the  spell  been  broken? 

Godmother.  I  will  tell  you  all — 
but  hush! — some  one  is  coming.  Take 
me  to  some  fairy  hollow,  and  there 
you  shall  hear  the  wondrous  story  ot 
the  Princess  and  her  crystal  pipe. 

Tree  Nymph.     This  way,  dear 
Queen. 

{Exeunt  all  three  lower  r.  Enter  Zami 
through  gate.) 

Zami.  Lady — my  Lady!  Gone! 
And  the  great  gate  open !  {Trumpet  is 
heard.)  Ah,  now  she  comes.  (He  runs 
to  corner  of  garden  and  waits.) 

{Enter  Tima  in  Princess's  attire  and 
accompanied  by  the  guardsmen.  She  is 
very  haughty  and  the  entrance  is  made 
in  comic  solemnity.) 

Zami  {rushing  out).  Lady!  I  am 
come  back  to  you!  But  you  walk! 
What  has  happened? 

Tima.  Well,  sir,  who  are  you?  I 
never  saw  you  before.  Servants,  I 
wish  to  be  carried  on  the  litter. 

{They  march  in  comic  dignity  to  the 
litter,  and  Tima  sits  on  it.  They  lift 
her,  and  Zami  rushes  to  the  front  and 
kneels.) 

Zami.  Ah,  if  you  be  not  my  lady — 
I  must  have  been  dreaming — but  no, 
your  eyes,  your  hair,  your  very  face 
is  difTerent.  Tell  me,  oh  where  shall  I 
find  my  lady? — the  Princess  who 
could  not  walk? 

Tima  (kindly).  That  I  do  not  know, 
for  she  has  gone  out  into  the  great 
world  to  seek  her  true  love.  The 
spell  has  been  broken,  and  she  has 
tieen  turned  into  a  little  beggar  girl, 
and  I  am  the  Princess  in  her  stead. 
Servants!  To  the  castle! 

(Exeunt  new  Princess  and  guardsmen  very  proudly.) 

Zami.  Gone  to  seek  her  true  love!  Why — /  am 
her  true  love — I,  Zami,  the  gipsy  boy.  I  will  find 
her  if  I  must  seek  the  whole  world  over.  Lady — 
my  Lady — I  am  coming! 

(As  he  starts  to  run  out,  the  little  beggar  girl  enters.) 

Princess.    Zami — oh,  Zami!    I  have  found  you 
at  last. 

Zami.    Dear  Lady — oh,  I  am  so  happy  I  cannot 
speak! 

Princess.  When  the  spell  was  broken,  I  ran  after 
you,  but  I  could  find  you  nowhere,  and  my  heart 
was  more  sorrowful  than  ever  before. 

Zami.  But  now  we  have  found  each  other,  and 
we  shall  never  part  again.  Dear  Lady,  come! 
(With  their  arms  about  each  other's  waist  they  wander 
out  of  the  garden,  and  Zami  is  heard  singing^ 

ri'RT 


Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon, 

Thou  wilt  never  be  my  bride, 
But  I  '11  sing  thee  a  song  with  a  merry  tune 

As  we  roam  o'er  the  country-side. 

(Enter  the  Firefly — he  is  shaking  with  uncontrollable 
laughter.) 

Firefly.  Ha,  Ha,  Ho,  Ho,  Ho!  Oh  dearie  me! 
If  those  silly  fairies  knew  what  I  know! 

(Enter  the  Tree  Nymph  and  Water  Sprite.) 


tima  in  the  PRINCESS'S  ATTIRE 

Tree  Nymph  and  Water  Sprite.  Well,  what  do 
you  know? 

Firefly  {triumphantly).  All  about  the  Princess 
and  the  crystal  pipe! 

Tree  Nymph.  So  do  we,  slow  poke!  The  Queen 
of  Fairies  told  us  all  about  it. 

Water  Sprite.  But  Firefly — would  you,  could 
you,  tell  us  now  just  what  you  meant  by  "Ver>' — 
like — it — may"? 

Firefly  (very  wisely).  Well,  if  you  really  warn 
to  know — come  close,  both  of  you.  {All  three  stand 
in  center  stage  close  to  footlights.)  No  matter  whether 
you  are  children,  or  grown-ups,  or  princesses;  if  \ on 
want  something  to  happen  very,  very  much,  if  >  ou 
wish  long  enough  and  hard  enough  and  often  enough, 
why,  remember  what  all  Fireflies  say  (blinking  his 
light):  Very — like — it — may! 
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Although  he  was  a  wise  philosopher  who  re- 
marked that  life  was  just  one  hard  knock  after 
another,  it  seems  that  parents  too  often  fail  to 
recognize  this  fact  in  dealing  with  football. 
Here,  without  doubt,  is  the  best  sport  of  all,  in 
so  far  as  athletics  are  concerned,  in  fitting  a  boy 
for  the  game  of  life,  for  football  is  nothing  if  not 
just  one  hard  knock  after  another.  But  the 
parental  rub  comes  not  so  much  from  the  hard 
knocks  as  from  the  more  serious  injuries,  occa- 
sionally fatal,  that  have  resulted  from  football. 
Fortunately,  football  is  rapidly  freeing  itself 
from  criticism  on  these  points.  It  is  now  re- 
markably free  from  these  two  casualties;  and  it 
has  been  proved  and  is  being  proved  that  teams 
and  players  can  go  through  a  season  without 
injury.  For  one  thing,  coaches  and  trainers 
have  been  compelled  by  public  condemnation 
to  rid  the  sport  of  such  objectionable  features; 
and  for  another,  they  have  found  it  a  costly 
handicap,  when  striving  for  victory,  to  have  play- 
ers out  of  the  game.  Thus,  for  twenty  years, 
virtually  all  changes  in  the  game  ha\  e  been  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  injury,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  retaining  its  rigorous  qualities. 

Surely,  boys  are  interested  in  avoiding  foot- 
ball injuries.  It  gives  them  a  better  chance  to 
make  the  team,  it  makes  the  game  more  enjoy- 
able, and  it  must  mean  that  parents  will  no 
longer  prevent  them  from  taking  part  in  the  sport. 
The  latter  point  is  a  big  factor  in  the  game,  for 
the  ideal  type  for  it  who  may  not  play  because  of 
his  orders  from  home  is  to  be  found  at  every 
school  and  college.  Now  no  prohibition  is  quite 
so  hard  for  a  boy  to  bear.  Football  best  fulfils 
his  every  requirement  of  sport.  Denial  may  be  a 
calamity,  for  boys,  so  denied,  are  too  often  mis- 
understood by  their  fellows,  and  their  failure  to 
try  for  the  team  is  sometimes  set  down  as  due  to 
being  "yellow."  So  I  am  going  to  put  down  all 
that  has  been  done  to  rid  the  game  of  injury, 
compare  the  old  with  the  modern  method  of 
play,  state  why  most  participants  have  been 
hurt,  why  some  fatalities  occur,  and  also  give  the 
reasons  why  the  game  may  be  and  is  played 
without  risk,  except  from  accidental  injury,  in 
order  that  any  boy  who  wishes  to  play  football 
may  have  a  clear  case  of  facts  to  present  to  his 


])arents,  jjroving  that  he  is  taking  no  unnecessary 
chances  in  trying  for  his  school  or  college  eleven. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  that  parents 
should  know  that  nearly  all  bad  football  hurts  are 
unnecessary  and  that  a  little  judicious  inquiry  on 
their  part  at  various  schools  and  colleges  is  about 
all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  most  of  the  harm 
that  still  remains  in  the  game  to-day.  Football 
has  been  reduced  to  such  a  science  that  we  may 
now  with  some  definiteness  locate  the  reason  for 
any  injury.  Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  want  to 
set  down  right  here  that  this  annual  autumn 
pastime  will  never  be  entirely  free  from  the  chance 
of  injury  to  its  followers.  Again,  as  in  life  every- 
where, accidents  are  bound  to  happen.  But, 
we  can  wipe  out  the  worst  of  them  and  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  least  of  them  if  we  follow  an 
already  established  policy  of  "Safety  First"  in 
handling  this  splendid  sport.  And  this  without 
robbing  it  in  any  degree  of  all  the  fighting  spirit 
so  dear  to  all  who  have  played  the  game. 

Rule  makers  have  been  pioneers  in  the  matter 
of  lessening  injuries  to  players.  When  backed 
by  competent  officials,  they  have  eliminated  all 
unnecessary  roughness,  formerly  the  cause  of  so 
many  hurts.  Tripping,  striking,  kneeing,  piling 
upon  a  thrown  runner,  tackling  out  of  bounds, 
and  knocking  over  a  player  who  has  knocked  or 
passed  the  ball  have  all  been  abolished.  Mass 
play  has  likewise  been  banned.  And  with  all 
this  has  gone  unsportsmanlike  conduct  in  either 
act  or  word.  Colleges  and  schools  have  watched 
this  point  most  carefully.  I  knew  a  boy  at  school 
who  played  wonderful  football,  but  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  game  he  lost  his  sense  of  fair  play. 
Entering  Yale,  he  tried  for  and  made  the  '\-arsity.' 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  coaches  refused 
permission  to  him  to  play.  Clean  sport  was  at 
a  higher  premium  than  victory. 

A  second  forward  step  toward  eliminating 
injury  was  the  building  of  better  fields.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  the  erection,  first,  of  Franklin 
Field,  at  the  Uni\'ersity  of  Pennsyhania,  and, 
second,  of  the  Stadium,  at  Har\  ard,  with  surfaces 
of  smooth,  soft  loam,  heavih-  matted  with  grass, 
were  examples  so  quickly  followed  that  to-day 
educational  institutions  not  boasting  modern 
athletic  fields  are  back  numbers. 
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Not  only  have  these  new  playing  grounds 
prevented  unnecessary  hurts  by  reason  of  their 
soft  and  even  surfaces,  when  compared  with  the 
wrenches  and  bruises  that  formerly  fell  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  scrimmaged  on  abandoned  fields 
or  a  brick-like  campus,  but  they  have  been  so 
planned  that  the  risk  of  collision  with  near-by 
fences  and  stands  has  been  entirely  removed. 
Playing  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  in 
1903,  the  writer  ran  amuck  of  a  sturdy  board- 
fence.  The  honors  were  all  with  the  latter. 
To-day  such  accidents  do  not  occur. 

Two  contributing  factors  to  football  injuries 
may  be  laid  to  tradition:  in  the  old  days,  a 
spirit  grew  up  which  all  but  eliminated  pads,  and 
a  scheme  of  training  was  adopted  far  too  strenu- 
ous for  the  purpose,  but  from  which  we  have 
been  slow  to  draw  away.  Each  cost  football 
many  a  friend,  as  we  see  matters  more  clearly 
to-day.  In  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  the 
old-time  coaches,  in  many  instances,  frowned 
upon  pads.  "Only  mollycoddles  wear  them," 
was  their  way  of  putting  it.  In  lieu  of  the 
modern  head-protector,  our  earlier  gridiron 
heroes  affected  a  head  of  hair  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  Australian  bushman.  These 
chrysanthemum  locks  were  so  generally  worn 
that  they  became  the  insignia  of  the  player  when 
cartooned.  As  a  result,  contusions,  bad  cuts, 
and  "cauliflower  ears"  were  certain  rewards  for 
representing  the  college  on  the  gridiron.  To-day 
these  hurts  have  been  nearly  eliminated. 

The  same  disregard  for  injury  caused  the 
former  star  to  enter  the  game  with  little  or  no 
padding  on  such  vulnerable  points  as  the  shoul- 
ders, elbows,  hips,  thighs,  and  knees.  Occasion- 
ally, thin  wads  of  cotton,  held  in  place  by  canvas 
coverings,  were  sewed  over  these  joints  or  lined 
in  the  trousers.  "Charley  horses,"  the  most 
painful  of  all  thigh  bruises,  dislocated  collar- 
bones, and  the  almost  gone  and  forgotten  hip 
contusion, — which  forbade  one  to  indulge  in 
laughter  or  coughing,  so  acute  were  the  resulting 
pains, — water  on  the  knee,  and  a  whole  full  kit 
of  like  bumps,  all  the  i-esult  of  the  gospel  of  mak- 
ing the  players  hard  and  tough,  were  common. 
They  have  since  become  rarities,  due  to  modern 
methods  of  protection. 

The  present  plan  of  padding  the  player  is 
indeed  a  science.  Take  the  shoulder,  for  instance, 
always  a  point  of  violent  contact.  In  place  of  a 
tuft  or  two  of  cotton,  it  is  now  protected  with 
stiff  leather,  reinforced  with  felt  and  so  formed 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  contestant 
to  receive  a  direct  blow.  The  better  shoulder- 
pads  accent  the  slope  of  the  shoulders,  thus 
causing  a  blow  to  slide  off.  And  it  is  the  same 
all  over  the  bod}-  of  the  modern  gridiron  knight. 


The  former  theory  of  not  protecting  the 
player  was  a  wrong  one.  It  grew  from  ah  at- 
tempt to  create  "nerve,"  while  toughening  the 
subject.  It  was  as  foolhardy  as  would  have  been 
the  sending  of  an  army  into  the  trenches,  during 
the  World  W'ar,  without  gas-masks,  or  steel 
helmets.  Fortunately,  football  coaches  have 
learned  a  most  impressive  lesson.  Nerve  in  a 
player  depends  chiefly  upon  his  ability  to  escape 
injury.  Boys  love  to  play  football  as  long  as 
they  can  do  that.  The  bumps  don't  count. 
Few  ever  enjoyed  a  match  or  showed  to  advantage 
when  each  move  was  painful.  Pad  your  player 
well,  let  him  be  confident  in  the  efficiency  of  his 
protection,  and  you  may  rest  assured  his  nerve 
will  never  fail.  True,  many  a  hero  has  finished 
the  game  with  a  broken  rib  or  so,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  this  was  in  the  excitement  of  a  big 
match.  You  never  read  about  such  a  boy 
scrimmaging  the  following  Monday — it  can't  be 
done. 

As  to  our  second  unfortunate  heritage  from 
earlier  days,  physical  training,  we  have  surely 
made  advances.  We  have  learned  that  the 
condition  of  the  football  star  is  the  indicator  of 
the  soundness  of  the  training.  An  extreme  illus- 
tration will  make  this  clear.  A  healthy  boy  can 
run  a  race  at  top  speed  and  feel  better  for  the 
exercise.*  A  sickly  boy  cannot  do  this  without 
gra\'e  risk.  So  it  is  with  football.  Here  the 
contestant  must  not  only  be  healthy,  but  he 
must  have  ample  endurance  and  toughened 
muscles  before  he  can  stand  the  gaff.  In  former 
days,  football  players  were  trained  with  a  rush. 
The  principle  of  the  survival  01  the  fittest  was 
the  test.  Now,  while  this  did  bring  a  team  to 
top  form  early  in  the  season,  the  weeding-out 
process  cost  many  a  candidate  unnecessary 
injury,  due  to  its  rigor,  while  the  ultimate  eff^ect 
was  to  lessen  the  players'  desire  for  matches 
before  the  schedule  was  completed.  Stale 
teams,  therefore,  entered  the  big  games.  The 
match  was  a  task  rather  than  a  sport.  That 
policy,  which  caused  so  many  casualties,  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  it  lost  so  many  games.  It 
was  not  until  a  saner  plan  of  conditioning  replaced 
it  that  we  learned,  almost  by  accident,  that  the 
tired  contestant,  the  stale  player,  the  o\  ertrained 
individual,  was  most  easily  hurt.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  yet  it  is  one  all  boys  should  note,  for  if 
any  one  is  likely  to  o^"erdo  his  sport,  it  is  the  youth. 

When  one  is  weary  he  cannot  protect  himself 
as  well  as  when  feeling  fit.  Nature  has  endowed 
us  with  certain  protective  instincts.  We  do  not 
have  to  think  of  raising  our  arms  to  ward  off 
a  blow.  Instinctively,  automatically,  nature 
causes  them  to  do  this  for  us.  In  football,  a 
game  of  gi\  e  and  take,  these  instinctive  mo\  e- 
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ments  continually  save  us  from  hurt.  But  when 
we  are  worn  and  weary,  tired  and  spent,  our 
instincts  feel  just  the  same  way.  They  refuse 
to  help  us.  Consequently,  the  tired,  or  over- 
trained, football  player  lacks  the  best  safeguard 
he  possesses.  These  are  the  fellows  who  run  the 
casualty  list  so  high.  As  proof,  you  will  find 
that  most  football  injuries  come  either  early  in 
the  season,  when  players  are  sometimes  rushed 
too  hard  in  their  training,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
schedule,  when  a  team  may  be  overtrained;  or 
they  most  often  happen  to  those  boys  who  have 
had  no  training  at  all  and  who  suddenly  decide 
to  have  a  game.  Fatal  injuries  are  more  common 
among  this  latter  class,  though  a  proportion  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  continued  in  games 
after  being  hurt  or  worn  out.  Nature  simply 
is  n't  on  the  job  at  such  times. 

Here  is  where  we  need  the  doctor.  He  should 
be  present  at  every  scrimmage  and  game.  Train- 
ers may  be  excellent  judges  of  a  player's  condi- 
tion; but  when  the  health  or  condition  of  a  boy  is 
concerned,  the  trainer  or  coach  who  undertakes 
to  judge  it  for  himself  takes  a  responsibility  that 
the  best  men  in  these  positions  will  not  assume. 
From  an  experience  of  twenty  years'  playing  and 
coaching,  the  writer  is  of  the  firm  belief  that  the 
coach  or  trainer  who  decides,  without  proper 
advice,  whether  a  player  shall  continue  in  the 
game  after  an  injury  and  the  school  or  college 
which  permits  this  are  both  guilty  of  something 
bordering  on  criminal  negligence  when  bad  acci- 
dents occur  as  a  result.  Football  is  a  fine  game 
when  properly  supervised,  and  is  then  free  from 
fatalities  or  permanent  injuries.  But  when  the 
doctor  is  not  present,  football  should  not  be 
played.    Parents  should  insist  upon  his  presence. 

An  example  of  the  former  scheme  of  football 
training  which  the  writer  was  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  will  convince  any  reader  of  how  extreme 
and  strenuous  was  the  work.  That  we  went 
through  with  it  was  due  to  our  love  of  glory  and 
of  college.  The  experience  now  related  occurred 
in  1903.  In  those  days,  football  squads  assem- 
bled late  in  August  for  the  preliminary  work-outs. 
College  opened  a  month  later.  Two  practice 
sessions  were  held  daily.  The  first  two  weeks 
consisted  of  a  hardening  process,  void  of  scrim- 
mages, and  intended  to  fit  us  for  such  rough  play. 
This  part  of  the  preparation  was  mainly  drilling 
in  fundamentals.  But  in  those  days,  charging- 
machines  and  tackling-dumniies  were  not  yet  an 
established  thing.  We  learned  these  lessons 
against  other  contestants,  and  we  were  pounded 
very  hard  as  a  result. 

Here  is  a  sample,  not  unusual,  of  a  day's  work 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  week,  a  particularly  hot 
September  day.    On  the  field  by  ten  in  the  morn- 


ing, we  went  through  our  hardening  exercises. 
Then  the  first  and  second  elevens  scrimmaged 
for  an  hour  under  a  noonday  sun.  By  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  were  in  togs  once  more,  trotting 
across  country  to  a  near-by  college,  where  our 
varsity  played  a  practice  game  with  this  team : 
following  which,  the  second  team  was  sent  against 
us.  For  two  long  hours  these  scrimmages  lasted. 
Then  we  ran  back  to  our  quarters.  Here  a  news- 
paper photographer  took  our  picture — a  picture 
in  which  we  certainly  resemble  more  closely  a 
group  of  starving  Belgians  than  the  star  football 
eleven  of  a  great  university.  Some  of  us  lost 
fifteen  pounds  that  day.  The  writer  dropped 
seven  and  one  half,  and  the  weight  did  not  return 
that  season. 
What  was  the  result? 

We  were  so  far  ahead  of  our  first  opponents  in 
the  matter  of  condition  that  we  started  off  piling 
up  amazing  scores.  But  by  the  time  of  our  big 
games,  we  were  sick  and  tired  of  football.  Play- 
ers who  in  later  years  made  the  all-American 
team  were  complete  failures.  Many  of  us  were 
maimed  and  injured,  yet  we  were  forced  to  con- 
tinue the  grind.  Ours  was  the  life  of  a  Spartan. 
Evidently  we  lacked  his  endurance. 

The  modern  method  of  gradually  conditioning 
players,  of  going  easy  at  the  start,  is  far  better. 
And  this  present  scheme  of  training,  of  not  at- 
tempting to  do  in  one  month  what  takes  two,  is 
the  reason  why  big  elevens  rarely  run  up  the 
tremendous  scores  they  formerly  totaled  in  their 
early  games.  It  is  realized  rather  generally  now 
that  gradually  to  bring  the  team  to  top  form  for 
its  big  games,  to  have  it  keen  for  those  contests 
and  fit  to  play  them,  is  far  the  better  plan. 
Fewer  injuries  are  the  result,  all  because  the  grid- 
iron star  of  to-day  has  more  resistance  at  his 
command. 

Yet  we  continue  to  have  football  injuries  even 
when  players  are  well  trained  and  scientifically 
padded,  and  though  games  are  played  in  a  sports- 
manlike manner  on  modern  fields.  Why  is  this? 
As  we  have  said,  there  always  will  be  accidents  in 
football.  But  the  fatal  ones  and  the  permanent 
injuries  will  eventually  be  avoided.  The  cure 
has  already  been  stated.  Bad  hurts  have  no 
place  in  the  game  when  it  is  properly  supervised, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  our  minor  hurts,  sprains 
and  bruises,  twists  and  wrenches  of  both  joints 
and  tendons  and  muscles,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
satisfactory  minimum  by  proper  play. 

How  may  this  be  done?  Most  injuries  in  foot- 
ball can  be  traced  to  improper  execution  of  the 
fundamentals,  such  as  tackling,  charging,  inter- 
ference, falling  on  the  ball,  and  so  on.  There  are 
not  only  right  and  wrong  ways  to  do  these  things, 
but  this  difference  marks  the  line  between  not 
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being  hurt  and  being  hurt.  TackUng  knocks  out 
players  now  and  then,  when  such  should  not  be 
the  case.  The  human  body  is  well  equipped  to 
meet  such  shocks  when  they  are  taken  in  the 
proper  way.  Good  tackles  are  not  made  with 
the  head,  for  that  would  in  time  tend  to  hurt  the 
necks  of  the  players,  nor  are  they  made  directly 
with  the  shoulder,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  The 
shock  of  meeting  an  oncoming  runner  directly  on 
the  shoulder  is  apparently  sufficient  to  break  or 
bend  it;  something  would  just  have  to  give  way. 
But  the  blow  received  is  absorbed  when  the 
tackier  lets  the  runner  slide  forward  on  his  breast, 
where  pads  of  muscle  and  that  great  strong  arch 
of  the  chest  take  it  without  injury.  Were  the 
tackle  made  with  the  shoulder,  we  should  see  odd 
sights  on  football  fields — runners  thrown  flat  to 
the  ground  would  be  held  there  by  tacklers  who 
stood  on  their  heads,  and  many  times  fatal 
injuries  would  most  certainly  result. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  teach  boys  how 
to  play  each  of  the  fundamentals  of  football; 
that  is  the  work  of  the  coach  on  the  field  of  play. 
Indeed,  such  lessons  are  impossible  to  convey 
by  written  word.  But  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  proper  way  of  executing 
the  fundamentals  prevents  injury.  No  player 
should  be  permitted  to  scrimmage  until  he  has 
had  these  rudiments  ground  into  him.  And  we 
have  the  charging-machine,  the  tackling-dummy, 
and  pits  filled  with  sawdust,  wherein  they  may 
be  taught  without  injury.  The  longer  I  coach 
football  teams,  the  more  I  become  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  proper  schooling  in  funda- 


mentals is  the  great  eradicator  of  injury.  Time 
after  time  enough  stress  has  not  been  laid  on  this 
point,  and  the  individual  and  team  have  sufi'ered. 
So  often  is  this  the  case,  that  I  am  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  if  I  train  my  teams  properly,  if  I 
pad  them  thoroughly  and  teach  them  to  jjlay 
their  fundamentals  correctly,  I  can  carry  them 
through  a  season  without  the  loss  of  an  individual. 
Many  coaches  accomplish  that;  it  is  nothing  to 
brag  of;  rather  it  is  a  solemn  duty.  And  such 
teams  have  won  enviable  positions  in  the  season's 
ranking.  They  played  hard,  fast,  and  winning 
football. 

Parents  want  boys  to  be  fitted  for  the  game  of 
life.  And  parents  will  find  that  nothing  quite 
takes  the  place  of  football  in  making  you  young 
fellows  smile  through  hard  knocks  and  misfortune, 
or  better  trains  you  to  keep  on  fighting  through  it 
all.  Rather  than  refuse  to  allow  their  sons  to 
play  the  game,  fathers  and  mothers  should  care- 
fully investigate  it.  No  boy  should  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  pick-up  games,  neither  should  he 
play  at  school  or  college  unless  the  field  is  of  the 
right  kind,  the  training  properly  conducted,  and 
a  doctor  on  hand  to  say  whether  the  boy  is  to 
stay  in  the  game  or  to  leave  the  fray,  once  he  is 
spent  or  hurt.  So  conducted,  football  develops 
those  splendid  qualities  of  perseverance,  unsel- 
fishness, and  team  play,  while  being  virtually  free 
from  injury.  Fathers  and  mothers  run  far  more 
risk  when  they  go  for  a  spin  in  the  family  car. 
I  can  vouch  for  this  as  I  have  tried  each  for  an 
equal  number  of  years.  Therefore,  I  speak  from 
experience. 


ACROSS  THE  GO.VL-LINE  IN  THE  STADIUM 


Sir  Whoop-de-doo  rushed  down  the  path  and  leaped  the  garden  gate 
"Odds  life!"  he  cried,  "I  fear  if  I  'm  not  early,  I  '11  be  late! 
I  must  get  to  that  game,  whatever  comes,  and  so,  here  goes!" 
And  then  he  made  a  landing  on  the  sidewalk  and  his  nose. 


Sir  Whoop-de-doo's  rash  rush  (yes,  that  is  rather  hard  to  say) 
Was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  on  this  memorable  day 
(October  thirty-second,  to  be  exact)  there  came 
The  season's  greatest  sport  event — ^The  Royal  Football  Game! 

Sir  Whoop-de-doo,  I  'd  have  you  know,  was  sixteenth  substitute 
For  first  assistant  tackle  on  the  team  of  Count  Pierroote, 
Whose  treatise  on  the  Zoofuss  had  won  him  world-w'ide  fame 
(And  he 'd  brought  two  little  Zoofusses,  as  mascots,  to  the  game). 


Count  Pierroote 


The  other  team  was  led  by  Sir  Euripides  de  Bayes, 
The  famous  dramatist  (whose  works,  of  course,  were  mostly  plays). 
He  wore  his  new  pneumatic  suit,  the  chronicle  recounts, 
And  whenever  he  was  tackled — My!  you  should  have  seen  him  bounce! 


SIR  \VHOOP-DE-DOO'S  TOUCHDOWN  171 


The  king  and  queen  and  all  the  court  were  sitting  in  the  stand. 
(Now  that  sounds  queer !)  Their  son,  Prince  Zam,  was  leader  of  the  band ; 
'T  was  all  composed  of  dukes  and  earls  and  marquises,  't  is  said. 
(I  've  no  time  to  describe  them,  so  I 've  sketched  a  few,  instead.) 

Sir  Beppo  could  not  come  because  his  auto  would  not  go; 

But  Lord  de  Luxe  had  brought  his  daughter,  Kate,  to  see  the  show. 

And  jolly  old  Sir  Boz  arrived  quite  early  in  the  day. 

And  brought  his  new  harmonica  to  while  the  time  away. 


A  number  took  their  lunch;  Sir  Wooffe  had  lemonade  and  cheese; 
Sir  Fidget,  fudge — it  looked  quite  good ;  Count  Bambo,  who  kept  bees, 
Had  brought  a  lot  of  honey  (he  did  not  enjoy  it,  though. 
Because  he  found  he 'd  also  brought  two  dozen  bees  or  so). 


Fidoet 


To  see  the  Duke  de  Whing-whang  lead  the  cheering  was  a  treat ! 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  four  arms  and  six  or  seven  feet. 
The  king  watched  him  so  closely  that  he 'd  sometimes  miss  a  play, 
So  he 'd  make  them  do  it  over  (which  was  trying,  in  a  way !) . 


Now  I  suppose  you  're  wondering  about  Sir  Whoop-de-doo, 
And  how  he  made  that  touchdown.   Well,  it 's  rather  sad,  but  true. 
That,  being  sixteenth  substitute  (as  I  took  pains  to  say). 
He  did  n't  make  one,  for  he  did  n't — get  a  chance  to  play! 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


THE  ENEMY  AT  HOME 

On  Thursday,  September  17,  at  noon,  there  was 
an  explosion  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  that  did  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  damage  to  property  and 
caused  the  loss  of  thirty-seven  lives,  with  serious 
injury  to  scores  of  persons.  The  first  theory, 
that  the  explosion  might  have  been  due  to  crim- 
inal carelessness,  quickly  gave  way  to  conviction 
that  it  was  deliberately  planned  as  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism 

On  Friday,  September  18,  at  noon.  Wall  Street 
was  packed  with  persons  assembled  in  honor  of 
Constitution  Day.  On  the  very  spot  where  the 
monstrous  outrage  against  society  had  been  com- 
mitted, thousands  of  good  citizens  gathered  to 
express  their  faith  in  America's  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

Our  democratic  institutions  will  protect  us  only 
so  long  as  we  protect  them. 

We  read  of  terrorism  in  Russia.  We  are  sorry 
for  the  people  whose  life  is  spoiled  by  the  violence 
that  grows  out  of  ignorance.  We  tell  ourselves 
that  "America  is  different,"  and  go  on  about  our 
business  comfortably— happy  and  secure  in  the 
consciousness  that  this  is  "the  good  old  U.  S.  A." 
And  perhaps  we  turn  a  corner  and  come  sud- 
denly upon  a  scene  like  that  tragic  one  in  Wall 
Street  in  September ! 

Such  a  disaster,  wrought  by  men  of  poisoned 
minds — men  who  have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  mean  to  take  by  force  what  they  are 
too  lazy  or  ignorant  to  earn  by  the  labor  of  hands 
and  brain  and  who  would  destroy  the  world 
rather  than  submit  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
man — such  a  disaster  is  a  rallying  cry  to  all  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  in  our  land,  an  alarm  to 
wake  us  out  of  our  dangerous  indifference,  a  call 
to  battle. 

Every  single  one  of  us,  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  must  do  his  or  her  part.    Don't  be  discon- 


tented. Don't  criticize  things  that  you  don't 
know  about.  Don't  let  people  talk  to  you  about 
things  being  "all  wrong." 

That  's  the  passive  program.  The  active  one 
is  this:  Think.  Study  public  affairs.  Talk 
about  the  certainty  of  everything  coming  out 
right,  if  we  all  do  our  duty  with  sense  and  cour- 
age. Play  hard — and  play  fair.  Work  hard,  on 
your  job  if  you  have  one;  in  school,  if  that  's 
where  your  work  is. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  in  Wall  Street 
on  that  terrible  day,  one  American  boy  kept  his 
head.  He  commandeered  an  auto,  standing  in 
the  street,  and  carried  thirty  injured  persons  to 
the  hospital.  Where  the  statue  of  Washington 
stands,  commemorating  the  Spirit  of  'Seventy- 
six,  this  young  American  gave  a  glowing  ex- 
ample of  the  true  Spirit  of  Nineteen  Twenty. 
It  's  the  spirit  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl 
Scouts.  It  's  the  spirit  of  the  Yanks  who  fell 
in  France.  It 's  the  spirit,  let  us  hope,  of  Young 
America  to-day. 

SWEDEN,  FINLAND,  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

Three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  investigate  the  claim  to  the 
Aland  Islands,  referred  to  it  by  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land. Sweden  was  so  confident  of  the  justice  of 
its  claim  that  it  wanted  a  vote  of  the  island  people 
taken.  Finland  was  equally  confident  that  the 
inhabitants  would  prefer  Finnish  rule. 

Mr.  Branting,  the  Swedish  premier,  said:  "I 
will  not  use  the  word  'war,'  but  the  situation  was 
tense.  The  Council  of  the  League,  through  its 
cautious  but  prompt  action,  has  dissipated  the 
feeling,  and  Sweden  believes  the  Council  will 
settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. Sweden  has  complete  confidence  in  the 
League  as  a  means  of  preventing  future  wars, 
and  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  unhesi- 
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tatingly  placed  our  case  in  its  hands.  I  believe 
that  the  action  of  the  League  furnishes  proof  that 
the  League,  even  in  its  present  state,  is  an  effi- 
cient world-court  for  hearing  international  diffi- 
culties and  forestalling  conflicts  between  nations." 

Mr.  Branting  said  that  all  the  League  needed 
to  make  it  a  most  effective  and  certain  instru- 
ment for  "reducing"  future  wars  was  to  have  the 
United  States  come  in.  (Are  n't  we  still  at  war 
with  Germany?) 

These  are  interesting  remarks.  So  is  the  one, 
also  credited  to  Mr.  Branting,  that  Sweden 
"will  never  give  up  the  islands."  As  a  Finnish 
official  declared  quite  positively  that  Finland 
felt  pretty  much  the  same  way  about  it,  perhaps 
the  question  had  better  be  considered  as  not  yet 
quite  closed. 

THE  SUBMARINE  S-5 

Early  in  September  the  submarine  S-5  dove  in 
150  feet  of  water,  and  failed  to  come  up.  For 
thirty-seven  hours  her  crew  was  imprisoned. 

The  "sub"  was  in  an  almost  vertical  position, 
with  her  nose  on  the  bottom  and  a  small  patch  of 
her  surface,  aft,  sticking  up  out  of  the  water.  The 
salt  water  getting  into  the  batteries,  fumes  of 
chlorine  gas  were  generated.  The  commander 
ordered  an  attempt  to  cut  through  the  stern 
plates.  After  working  with  cold-chisels  and 
hack-saws  without  much  result,  an  electric  drill 
was  brought  into  use.  The  men's  clothing  was 
soaked  and  the  power  circuits  that  were  not  clean 
out  of  commission  were  badly  grounded,  so  that: 

"When  the  current  was  turned  on  the  drill,  a 
large  part  of  the  power  passed  through  the  body 
of  the  man  operating  it,  knotting  his  muscles, 
and  subjecting  him  to  agony.  The  men  did  not 
falter,  one  after  another  taking  up  the  slow  work, 
being  held  in  place  by  companions." 

While  the  commander  was  working  at  the 
hole, — a  triangular  aperture  about  six  by  five 
inches, — he  saw  a  ship  go  by.  He  did  not  tell  the 
men;  but  later,  when  they  were  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted that  they  could  work  in  only  one-  or  two- 
minute  shifts,  they  saw  two  more  vessels  pass. 

Finally,  a  ship  came  up,  and  her  crew  sent 
drinking-water  down  to  the  imprisoned  men,  and 
forced  fresh  air  into  the  submerged  hull,  through  a 
hose.  Then  the  Pan-American  liner  General 
Goethals  came  up,  and  the  engineers  of  the  two 
ships  worked  at  the  hole  in  the  stern  of  the  sub, 
till  at  last,  after  thirty-seven  hours  of  confine- 
ment, her  crew  could  be  taken  out.  The  plucky 
'  fellows  have  asked  to  be  assigned  to  service  again 
aboard  the  unlucky  sub  if  she  can  be  raised  and 
made  fit  for  use. 

The  flooding  of  the  hull   was,  supposedly. 


caused  by  failure  of  mechanism  in  the  ventilating 
system  to  work.  An  intake  valve  did  not  close, 
and  water  poured  into  the  forward  compartments. 


Inleruatiijiial 


THE  S-5  SINKING  OFF  THE  DELAWARE  CAPES  AFTER 
BREAKING  AWAY  FROM  THE  BATTLESHIP  "OHIO," 
WHICH  WAS  TOWING  IT  TO  PORT 

We  of  The  Watch  Tower  are  not  naval  ex- 
perts, but  we  wish  those  who  are  might  make  it 
possible  for  our  submarine  crews  to  get  along 
with  a  little  less  heroism  in  peace  times ! 

"THE  FLYING  POET  OF  FIUME" 

President  Wilson  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
of  Fiume  by  having  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  settle  it 
between  them.  England  and  France  desired 
that  Fiume  should  either  become  a  free  city,  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  League,  or  be  assigned  to 
Jugoslavia.  But — 

Along  came  Mr.  d'Annunzio,  "the  flying  poet 
of  Fiume,"  and  then  nobody's  ideas  counted  but 
his.  He  made  himself  dictator,  and  now  he  has 
created  by  super-imperial  decree  the  Free  State  of 
Quernaro,  including  the  city  and  port  of  Fiume. 

They  say  he  himself  wrote  a  constitution  for 
Quernaro;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  document 
worth  studying,  for  the  author  Is  a  poet  and  dips 
his  pen  in  flame.  And  when  in  an  emergency 
the  constitution  shall  be  set  aside,  Mr.  d'Annunzio 
is  ready  to  serve  as  dictator  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

So  far  "the  flying  poet  of  Fiume"  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  without  doing  any 
particular  harm,  but  his  temperamental  genius, 
working  in  practical  affairs,  may  easily  cause  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  before  he  is  through. 
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GOOD  OLD  FIRE-HORSES! 

Ask  your  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts 
what  they  think  of  the  picture  of  New  York's 
last  team  of  fire-horses,  and  perhaps  they  '11  tell 
you  a  worth-while  story  or  two  of  the  days  when 
automobile  fire-engines  were  undreamed  of.  In 
those  days  the  city  was  very  proud  of  the  splendid 
animals  that  pulled  the  engines  out  to  tires. 

The  horses,  carefully  selected  and  thoroughly 
trained,  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  fire- 
fighters with  whom  they  lived  and  worked,  and 
any  one  who  saw  them  in  action  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  say  that  animals  don't  think. 
Careful  training  and  long  drill  taught  them  the 
routine  of  their  duties — to  spring  into  place  under 
the  hanging  harness,  to  stand  while  a  couple  of 


and  blood,  and  his  departure  from  the  service 
will  make  the  old-timers  mourn. 

OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT 

This  month — election!  A  few  days  after  St. 
Nicholas  reaches  you,  there  will  be  a  holiday 
from  school,  the  Battle  of  the  Polls  will  be  fought, 
and,  the  next  morning,  the  newspapers  will  tell 
you  who  is  to  be  Our  Next  President. 

Still,  there  is  just  a  chance  that  the  newspapers 
may  be  wrong  on  that  Wednesday  morning  in 
November.  In  1916,  they  were  all  sure  that  Mr. 
Hughes  had  been  elected — and  then  the  final 
counting  showed  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  won.  That 
was  decidedly  exceptional,  however. 

Up  to  the  first  of  October,  when  this  was  writ- 


liiturnationul 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HORSES  TO  BE  USED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  FIRE  DEPAKTMENT 


buckles  and  snaps  were  fastened,  and  then  to 
spring  forward  at  full  speed.  But  talk  with 
firemen  who  served  in  those  days,  and  they  will 
tell  you  stories  of  things  done  by  the  horses  that 
certainly  seem  to  prove  their  possession  of  the 
power  to  reason. 

Probably  there  will  be  plenty  of  romantic  ad- 
ventures in  the  automobile  fire-service,  and  prob- 
ably the  men  will  have  a  certain  afTection  for 
their  machines  and  pride  in  their  performances. 
But  a  horse  is  a  li\ing,  breathing  thing  of  flesh 


ten,  the  campaign  had  been  rather  une\-entful. 
The  old  days  of  red  fire  and  torchlight  parades 
are  gone,  it  seems,  forever.  After  the  Glorious 
Fourth  was  made  "safe  and  sane,"  it  could  hardly- 
have  been  expected  that  election  celebrations 
could  retain  their  once-upon-a-tinie  exuberance. 
America  is  getting  quite  grown  up  and  almost  too 
civilized ! 

The  country  is  still — don't  you  think? — pretty 
sound;  and  good  common  sense  is  the  rule. 
Americans  know  how  to  govern  themselves.    It 's 
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really  quite  a  fine  thing  when  a  great  natiou  like 
this  can  take  a  day  off  from  business  and  attend 
to  the  matter. of  electing  a  new  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Government;  when  a  nation  of  110,000,000 
people  can  to  go  the  ballot-box  and  vote,  with 
certainty  that  the  disappointed  minority  will 
accept  the  choice  of  the  majority  and  be  ruled 
thereby. 

I,  for  one,  don't  doubt  that  either  Mr.  Cox  or 
Mr.  Harding  would  make 
a  good  Chief  Executive. 
I  don't  think  either  of 
them  is  weak-minded,  or 
wicked.  Probably  each 
of  them  is  right  in  some 
of  his  beliefs  and  wrong 
in  others.  Probably  each 
of  them  is  about  as 
nearly  perfect  as  most 
of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  run  for  the  high 
office  both  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Cox  hope  to 
hold.  They  seem  to  me 
a  pretty  good  pair  of 
candidates. 

But  the  special  point 
to  consider  is  this:  that, 
whiche\er  of  the  two 
candidates  is  successful, 
he  will  still  be  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 
The  President»does  not 
make  our  laws.  Another 
President  will  perhaps 
not  feel  quite  so  free  as 
President  Wilson  did  to 
determine,  and  try  to 
execute,  our  foreign  poli- 
cies; but  there  is,  fortu 
nately,  not  much  like- 
lihood that  the  next 
President  will  have  such 
an  invitation,  or  temp- 
tation, to  take  upon  him- 
self  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  next  President 
will  have  plenty  to  do. 
He  will  need  the  loyal 

support  of  the  whole  people.  We  can  promise  him 
one  thing— can't  we,  though !— and  that  is,  loyal 
support  from  The  Watch  Tower.  Whether  it 's 
to  be  President  Cox  or  President  Harding  after 
March  4,  1921,  The  Watch  Tower  certainly 
wishes  him  a  successful  administration — one  that 
may  be  long  remembered  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


GIRL  DIVERS  IN  THE  OLYIVIPIC  GAMES 
When  you  speak  of  the  American  athletes  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  you  think  of  lithe  young  men 
who  run  and  jump,  or  big  burly  fellows  who  hurl 
heavy  weights  great  distances.  But  America  was 
represented  in  the  international  contests  at  Ant- 
werp not  only  by  men,  but  by  women  and  girls! 

The  women's  swimming-team  shared  in  the 
triumph  of  our  athletes,  and  the  Yankee  girl  re- 


Wide  World  Photo  * 
KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM  PRESENTING  A  FIRST  PRIZE  TO  AN  AMERICAN  GIRL 

ceiving  a  prize  from  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
makes  a  mighty  pretty  picture. 

Diving  is  no  sport  for  the  timid.  There  is 
hardly  any  form  of  athletic  exercise  that  calls  for 
a  finer  combination  of  graceful  self-control  and 
steady  nerve.  We  may  be  sure  that  our  Ameri- 
can girls,  in  winning  honor  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  per- 
formed in  most  distinguished  fashion. 
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THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE  , 

The  workmen  in  many  Italian  factories  and  in- 
dustrial fields  have  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  formed  Soviets,  and  declared  that  they 
would  run  the  business  for  their  own  benefit. 
The  red  flag  flies  over  many  plants.  Thank 
heaven,  the  white  and  the  blue  can  never  be 
taken  from  Old  Glory! 

When  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointing  men  to  high 
positions  in  our  war  service  at  home,  he  was 
charged  by  his  Republican  opponents  with  parti- 
san bias.  He  stood  up  so  straight  that  he  leaned 
backward,  and  in  giving  posts  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  men  best  fitted  for  them,  he 
selected  so  many  Republicans  that  the  Demo- 
crats ob j  ected .  I  n  a  September  campaign  speech , 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hughes  claimed 
credit  for  our  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war  for 
the  Republican  party.  Now,  these  are  the  sort 
of  things  The  Watch  Tower  has  in  mind  when 
it  urges  you  to  be  careful  in  making  up  your  mind 
about  campaign  arguments. 

A  NEWSPAPER  that  is  so  eager  for  Republican 
vic.tory  that  it  turns  its  news  reports  of  campaign 
events  into  editorials  for  Harding  and  against 
Cox  commented,  in  September,  on  the  fact  that 
prices  are  beginning  to  come  down.  And  next 
spring,  if  we  have  a  Republican  Administration, 
that  same  newspaper  will  almost  surely  give  to  it 
all  the  credit  for  having  lowered  the  Cost  of  Li\  - 


ing.  Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  in  the 
price  of  things  than  the  acts  of  Government. 
Here,  again,  is  an  object  lesson  in  how  to  read 
the  news  and  the  editorial  articles. 

Gambetta  (please  look  him  up)  put  a  whole 
bookful  of  political  philosophy  into  a  single  sen- 
tence when  he  said  that  political  parties  were 
built  on  ideas  and  principles,  while  parliamentary 
groups  grow  out  of  small  special  interests. 

One  of  our  illustrations  this  month  shows  one  of 
the  giant  disappearing  guns  of  the  Dardanelles 
armament  being  dismantled.  It  was  reported,  in 
September,  that  Premier  Venizelos  had  demanded 
that  the  Greek  army  be  permitted  to  occupy 
Constantinople. 

Late  in  September  the  heads  of  the  Russian  and 
Polish  delegations  to  a  new  peace  conference  met 
in  Riga.  It  was  reported  that  the  Russian  came 
to  the  meeting  in  a  fine  auto  which  used  to  belong 
to  the  Czar,  while  the  Pole  drove  up  in  an  old 
one-horse  carriage.  Please  finish  this  paragraph 
for  yourself. 

Now,  with  the  baseball  season  and  the  election 
campaign  over,  we  can  give  proper  attention  to 
the  football  heroes  of  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Har- 
vard and  a  few  thousand  other  colleges  and 
schools;  and  when  the  football  season  ends,  we 
can  take  up  in  earnest  the  great  annual  problem 
of  Turkey.  We  believe  The  Watch  Tower 
boys  and  girls  can  solve  it ! 


Wicln  WorM  I'hoto 


TURKISH  GUNS  AT  THE  DARDANELLES  BEING  DESTROYED 
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A  BOILER-ROOM  IN  WHICH  VOLCANIC  STEAM  IS  UTILIZED 


SETTING  VOLCANOES  TO  WORK 

What  are  we  going  to  do  when  all  the  coal  in 
the  earth  is  burned  up?  There  is  not  an  unlimited 
supply  of  it,  and,  according  to  some  estimates, 
it  will  be  virtually  gone  within  a  thousand  years. 
Water-power  can't  begin  to  supply  all  the  power 
that  we  now  get  from  coal. 

People  are  beginning  to  hunt  for  new  sources 
of  energy  in  the  winds,  in  the  tides  and  ocean 
waves,  and  in  sunlight.  They  have  even  cast 
envious  eyes  at  the  volcanoes,  which  spout  forth 
enormous  quantities  of  heat.  The  thought  of 
harnessing  a  volcano  is  a  rather  daring  one,  and 
yet  there  is  a  spot  in  Italy  where  volcanic  heat 
is  actually  used  to  drive  an  electric  power-plant 
which  supplies  the  neighboring  country  with 
power  and  light.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  a  full- 
grown  active  volcano  that  is  harnessed,  but  a 
volcanic  region,  where  boiling-hot  water  spurts 
out  of  the  ground  and  jets  of  sulphurous  steam 
pour  out  of  cracks  in  the  earth.  The  temperature 
of  these  steam-jets  is  about  750  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  region  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Tus- 
cany, and  supports  a  village  called  Lardarello, 
where  boric  acid  is  abstracted  from  the  "soffioni," 


as  the  steam-jets  are  called.  Steam  can  be  had 
anywhere  in  that  region.  The  natives  sa>', 
"When  we  need  steam,  we  thrust  a  cane  in  the 
ground." 

For  some  time  this  steam  has  been  used  in 
crude,  low-powered  engines  around  the  boric- 
acid  works.  But  when  the  war  raised  the  price 
of  coal  to  forty  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  efforts 
were  made  to  tap  this  natural  steam-boiler  and 
produce  electric  power  which  could  be  distributed 
throughout  neighboring  cities.  The  steam  could 
not  be  used  efficiently  directly  in  the  engines, 
because  the  minerals  it  contained  would  clog  up 
the  valves  and  wear  out  the  cylinders,  so  instead, 
the  volcanic  steam  was  used  as  fuel  to  heat  clear 
water  in  a  boiler. 

Our  drawing  shows  how  this  was  done.  There 
is  a  battery  of  boilers  set  on  a  slant.  The  fresh 
water  is  contained  in  the  boiler-tubes,  and  the 
volcanic  steam  flows  in  at  the  upper  end  around 
the  tubes,  out  at  the  lower  end,  and  then  across 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  next  boiler.  The  water 
in  the  tubes  is  converted  into  steam  and  is  hurled 
violently  into  the  steam-chamber.  Here  the 
steam  rises  into  the  steam-chest,  while  the  water 
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drops  back,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and 
makes  its  way  into  the  lower  end  of  the  boiler- 
tubes.  From  the  steam-chest  the  steam,  still 
full  of  moisture,  is  passed  through  a  drying- 
chamber,  where  it  is  raised  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture by  more  volcanic  steam,  and  from  there  it 
passes  out  to  a  low-pressure  steam  turbine. 
The  vertical  pipe  in  the  foreground  is  an  auto- 
matic regulator,  through  which  the  water  is  kept 
at  a  constant  level  in  the  boiler-tubes. 

The  supply  of  steam  seems  unlimited,  but  of 
course  is  not.  There  is  no  supply  of  energy  on 
earth  that  will  last  forever,  and  some  day  it  will 
give  out,  though  it  may  outlast  our  stores  of  coal. 

Tuscany  is  not  the  only  place  where  steam 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  There  are  many 
other  spots  where  the  ground  grows  very  hot  if 
we  dig  down  a  little  way  into  the  earth.  We 
believe  that  this  globe  is  an  extremely  hot  mass 
covered  over  with  a  cool  crust.  The  volcanoes 
appear  to  be  vents  for  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth.  If  we  dig  deep  enough,  we  can  get  down 
to  regions  that  are  hot  enough  to  produce  steam. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  a  depth  of  thirty  miles 
the  earth  is  hot  enough  to  melt  granite.  If  the 
shafts  we  bore  do  not  produce  steam,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  pour  water  down  to  the  heated 
region  and  let  it  come  up  in  the  form  of  steam. 
Of  course  we  are  not  going  to  bore  enormously 
deep  shafts  for  power  purposes  just  y#t,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  n't  now  get 
power  from  shallow  bores  near  volcanoes;  and 
later,  when  fhe  demand  for  heat  grows  more 
pressing  and  we  have  better  methods  of  boring, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
crust  of  the  earth  and  make  use  of  the  heat  that 
is  imprisoned  within  this  planet. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

SEEING  BY  EAR 

AN  APPARATUS  WITH  WHICH  THE  BLIND  CAN 
READ  ANY  BOOK 

There  is  a  chemical  element  called  selenium, 
which  is  very  peculiarly  affected  by  light.  When 
shaded  from  the  light,  it  offers  considerable 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity;  but  the  in- 
stant a  ray  of  light  strikes  it,  this  resistance  is 
lowered  and  the  current  passes  freely  through  it. 
This  gives  us  a  means  of  converting  light  into 
sound;  for  if  a  gap  in  a  telephone-circuit  be  closed 
by  a  bridge  of  selenium,  then  the  telephone- 
receiver  will  click  every  time  a  ray  of  light  strikes 
the  selenium  bridge.  If  the  light  is  turned  on 
and  off  very  rapidly,  it  will  make  the  diaphragm 
of  the  receiver  vibrate  and  produce  a  musical 
note. 

A  few  years  ago  it  occurred  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Four- 


nier  d'.Albe,  a  professor  at  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity, that  if  light  could  be  converted  into  sound, 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  blind  to  see  by  ear. 
So  he  rigged  up  an  apparatus,  with  a  very  sensi- 
tive selenium  cell,  by  which  a  blind  person  would 
hear  dark  objects  or  bright  objects,  and  outline 
their  form  with  the  electric  eye.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  make  an  instrument 
sensitive  enough  to  outline  ordinary  printed 
type,  and  in  that  way  enable  the  blind  to  read 
any  book  or  newspaper. 

Of  course,  the  blind  have  their  own  books 
with  raised  characters,  or  combinations  of  raised 
points,  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
But  such  books  are  very  bulky  and  expensive, 
and  there  are  not  many  books  to  be  had  except 
in  large  libraries.  If  Dr.  d'Albe  could  actually 
make  an  instrument  that  would  convert  the 
light  reflected  from  a  book  into  sounds  that  the 
blind  could  understand,  he  would  be  conferring 
a  wonderful  boon  upon  the  thousands  of  sightless 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  most  ambitious  undertaking;  but  with  the  aid 
of  some  clever  instrument-makers  in  Glasgow, 
he  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  machines  of  the  age.  It  is  known  as 
the  "type-reading  optophone."  With  this  mar- 
velous machine,  the  blind  can  read  any  ordinary 
print  after  learning  the  language  that  the  instru- 
ment speaks.  One  blind  girl  reads  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  words  a  minute.  In  other  words, 
it  would  take  her  about  forty  minutes  to  read  a 
solid  type  page  of  St.  Nicholas.  That  seems 
slow  to  us,  but  it  is  not  slow  for  a  blind  person. 

This  is  how  the  optophone  works: 

A  vertical  row  of  five  brilliant  dots  of  light  are 
cast  upon  the  paper,  and  reflected  from  it  to  the 
selenium  bridge  in  a  telephone-circuit.  The  dots 
of  light  are  pulsating,  and  pro- 
duce musical  notes.  The  low- 
est dot  of  light  makes  384  pul- 
sations per  second;  the  next, 
512  pulsations,  the  third,  576 
pulsations;  the  fourth,  640; 
and  the  fifth,  768;  so  that 
altogether  they  make  a  chord,  or  "scala,"  as  it  is 
called,  corresponding  to  the  notes  G,  C,  D',  E' 
and  G'  of  the  piano,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I. 

As  the  line  of  dots  is  swept  o\  er  the  printed 
page,  only  the  white  paper  reflects  the  dots  of 
light,  while  the  black  letters  extinguish  the  dots. 
A  blind  person  hearing  the  scala  can  recognize 
each  letter  traversed  by  noting  the  notes  that  are 
extinguished.  The  high  note  G'  falls  on  the 
upper  part  of  capitals  and  the  top  of  high  letters, 
such  as  b,  h,  1,  etc.,  and  the  low  note  G  falls  on 
the  tails  of  such  letters  as  g,  p,  y,  etc.  Of  course, 
means  are  provided  for  crowding  the  dots  to- 
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FIG.  1.  THE  SCALA 
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gether,  or  spreading  them  apart,  so  as  to  adjust 
them  for  any  size  of  type.  Fig.  2  shows  a  blind 
man  reading  a  book  with  an  optophone,  and 
Fig.  3  shows  the  optophone  with  the  book  and 


FIG.  2.  READING  A  BOOK  WITH  THE  OPTOPHONE 

book-stand  removed.  The  selenium  bridge  is 
placed  at  S  at  the  top  of  the  tracer,  T.  Near  the 
base  of  the  tracer,  there  is  a  lamp  which  casts  its 
light  up  through  a  perforated  disk,  W.  This 
disk  is  revolved  by  a  small  electric  motor,  and 
has  five  rows  of  perforations  of  different  size. 
The  light  shining  through  the  perforations  is 
broken  up  into  the  pulsations  which  produce  the 
musical  notes  referred  to  above. 

Fig.  4,  which  is  a  diagram  of  the  instrument, 


FIG.  3.  THE  OPTOPHONE 
B.  balanxek;  c,  bar  for  bringing  next  line  into  focus; 

H,  READING  HANDLE;  L,  REAR  OF  LAMP;  R,  SPEED-REGULATING 
NUT;  S,  SELENIUM  BRIDGE;  T,  TRACER;  W,  PERFORATED  DISK. 

makes  the  arrangement  clear.  The  pulsating 
dots  of  light  are  adjusted  by  an  objective  lens  for 
different  sizes  of  type,  and  then  focussed  by 
another  lens  through  a  hole  in  the  selenium  cell 


upon  the  printed  surface.  This  cell  is  a  small 
porcelain  tablet,  with  the  selenium  bridge  upon 
the  upper  face  of  it.  The  book  rests  upon  a 
curved  glass  plate,  and  the  tracer  swings  auto- 
matically across  the  page  at  a  soeed  that  the 
operator  can  adjust  according  to  his  ability  to 
read.  It  may  be  set  to  read  a  line  in  five  seconds 
or  five  minutes;  at  the  end  of  the  line,  it  returns 
and  moves  down  to  the  next  line.  At  any  time 
the  reader  can  stop  and  go  over  a  letter  or  word 
he  failed  to  catch. 

The  telephone  connections  are  not  shown  in 
the  diagram,  but  it  will  be  understood  from  what 
was  stated  above  that  the  selenium  bridges  a  gap 
in  the  circuit  of  a  telephone-receiver. 

The  instrument  so  far  described  is  known  as  a 
"white-sounding"  optophone.  In  other  words, 
the  notes  are  sounded  when  reflected  from  white 
paper  and  are  extinguished  by  the  black  type. 
In  the  latest  type,  a  second  selenium  cell  has 

^Printed Surface  in  Contact^ 
— z-—G/assP/ate—~^.  — ^ 
Main  Selenium  Bridge 
Focussing  Lens 

_  ,  Objective  and 
Minification  Adjusting 

Concave  Reflecting  Lens 


Balancer  Selenium  Brid^^ 


Rotating  Disc^ 


Diaphragm 
Lamp 


Motor 
Motor  Brushes 


Permanent  Magnet 


FIG.  4.  DIAGRAM  OF  THE  OPTOPHONE 

been  added  to  make  the  optophone  "black- 
sounding";  i.  e.,  the  notes  are  silent  when  re- 
flected from  the  white  paper,  and  sound  only 
when  the  type  is  encountered.  There  are  two 
electric  circuits  leading  through  the  telephone- 
receiver,  with  the  current  in  one  opposing  that  in 
the  other,  so  that  normally  they  kill  each  other 
off  and  there  is  no  sound  in  the  receiver.  There 
is  a  selenium  cell  in  the  second  circuit.  A  con- 
cave lens  reflects  part  of  the  pulsating  light  upon 
this  cell,  as  shown  best  in  the  end  section  of  Fig. 
4.  As  long  as  the  light  on  the  main  selenium 
bridge  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  balancer  selenium 
bridge,  there  is  silence  in  the  receiver;  but  when 
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an>'  light  pulsations  are  extinguished  at  the  main 
bridge,  they  produce  sound  in  the  receiver 
through  the  balancing  bridge.  With  the  "black- 
sounding"  optophone,  the  letters  V  and  y,  for 
example,  would  produce  a  run  of  notes,  such  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  5. 

Other  letters  are  more  or  less  complicated,  but. 


V 


y 


FIG.  o.  THE  NOTES  PRODUCED  BY  "V"  AND  "y" 

with  practice,  they  can  each  be  recognized.  In 
fact,  after  a  time  the  operator  learns  the  sound 
of  whole  words  rather  than  separate  letters,  just 
as  we  do  when  reading  with  our  eyes. 

A  BUTTERFLY  MYSTERY 

A  WEIGHTY  remark  that  is  often  used  in  an  off- 
hand way  is  the  phrase,  Wonders  will  never  cease. 
Nothing  can  be  truer  with  regard  to  natural  his- 
tory; indeed,  ««natural  history  might  be  a  better 
term  for  some  of  the  marvels  going  on  around  us, 
such  as  one  that  I  chanced  on  a  year  or  so  ago, 
and  which,  incidentally,  ga\-e  me  one  of  the 
prettiest  sights  I  ever  saw. 

About  the  central  part  of  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  Monterey  peninsula,  so  named  from 
the  interesting  old  town  of  Monterey,  the  capital 
of  the  country  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times. 
The  peninsula  is  almost  covered  with  a  forest  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Monterey  pine  {Puins 
radiata).  One  cool  spring  morning,  following  my 
directions,  I  walked  two  hundred  yards  or  so 
along  a  road  that  leads  inland  from  the  Point 
Pinos  lighthouse,  then  turned  a  few  steps  aside 
among  the  pines.  Gazing  up  amid  the  branches, 
I  noticed  what  looked  like  a  number  of  large 
clusters  of  dull-brown,  dead  leaves,  which  appar- 
ently had  lodged  by  chance  here  and  there  among 
the  twigs.  I  was  saying  to  myself  that  surely 
what  I  saw  was  nothing  but  dead  leax'es  when,  as 
the  clouds  parted  and  the  warm  sunlight  struck 
the  tree  I  was  gazing  at,  two  or  three  lea\-es  de- 
tached themselves  from  a  cluster  and  turned  in- 
to large  red  butterflies.  Faster  and  faster  the 
cluster  dissolved,  until  in  ten  seconds  there  were, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  butterflies  flitting 
about.  By  that  time  another  cluster  had  begun 
to  break,  then  another,  and  another,  cluster  after 
cluster  bursting  like  some  lo\ely  kind  of  bomb, 
and  tree  after  tree  adding  its  quota,  dissolving 
into  a  red  cloud  of  butterflies,  so  that  in  a  minute 
or  two  I  was  standing  l)fwildcred  in  a  \"critable 


"snow-storm"  of  the  charming  creatures.  How 
many  there  may  have  been  in  view  at  one  time  I 
am  afraid  to  guess — certainly  ten  thousand,  pos- 
sibly several  times  as  many:  so  many,  anyway, 
that  a  distinct  murmur  of  sound  came  from  the 
softly  flickering  wings.  Gradually,  man>-  of  them 
dispersed  through  the  neighboring  forest,  but  all 
day  the  gro\e  is  like  a  fair\-  convocation,  with 
hundreds  or  thousands  going  to  and  fro  or  loiter- 
ing about  the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbage, 
while  the  sunlit  sides  of  the  pine  trunks  and 
branches  are  often  so  reddened  with  basking 
butterflies  that  at  a  little  distance  the  trees  look 
as  if  they  had  been  painted. 

Now  for  the  explanation  of  this  beautiful 
phenomenon,  which  occurs  also  at  one  locality  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  Florida.    The  insect  that 


MONARCH  BUTTERFLIES 

beha\es  in  this  unique  fashion  is  the  Monarch 
butterfly,  Anosia  piexippus  (one  of  what  are 
called  the  milkweed  butterflies,  from  the  fact  of 
their  breeding  on  the  milkweed).  It  is  found  all 
over  the  United  States  and,  in  summer,  far  up 
into  Canada,  and  has  long  puzzled  men  of  science 
b\  the  myster\-  of  its  migrations.    It  is  belie\ed 
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that  somewhere  in  the  interior,  many  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  coast,  there  is  a  region  where  the 
milkweed  is  plentiful.  There  the  cycle  of  egg, 
grub,  chrysalis,  butterfly  is  wrought  out,  and 
there  on  the  milkweeds  are  laid  the  millions  of 
eggs  that  must  furnish  the  next  generation. 
Each  year,  as  autumn  comes  on,  some  "inward 
urge"  becomes  felt,  calling  them  southward  and 
westward  to  where  a  milder  winter  will  prolong 
their  lives.  They  gather  by  m^-riads,  and  the 
amazing  pilgrimage  begins.  Over  the  great 
plains  they  make  their  way  unerringly  toward 
some  high  mountain  pass,  through  which  the> 
stream,  and  then  turn  down  the  long  westward 
slope. 

Through  the  vast  forest  silences  and  over  the 
sunny  California  valleys  the>'  pass  in  seemingly 
endless  columns,  flying  as  certainly  as  if  they 
were  directed  by  compass — or,  let  us  say,  led  by 
an  angel,  for  surely  it  must  be  some  spiritual 
intelligence  that  guides  them.  It  is  not  only  to 
the  same  locality  to  which  their  parents  came  the 
previous  year  that  they  find  their  way,  but  to  the 
same  identical  trees.  How  and  why  the  strange 
habit  was  formed,  and  for  how  many  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing. 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  each  autumn  a  new 
generation  of  Anosice  makes  the  same  far  journey, 
comes  to  the  same  grove,  and  clusters  on  the  same 
trees.  Here  they  remain  through  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  begin  to  disperse.  By  April 
they  have  vanished,  and  summer  brings  the  end 
of  their  brief  li\'es;  but  October  will  surely  see 
their  children  arri\-ing  in  their  turn. 

It  is  only  one  of  the  many  yearly  miracles,  but 
it  seems,  in  a  way,  specially  marvelous  when  one 


MONARCH  BUTTERFLIES  .\T  REST  ON  A  PINE 

thinks  of  the  weakness  of  the  tiny  tra\elers. 
Wonderful  as  is  the  migrating  instinct  of  birds 
and  beasts,  is  it  not  }'et  more  astonishing  to  find 
this  little  fluttering  insect,  the  \ery  symbol  of 
frailty,  displaying  the  same  mysterious  faculty, 
one  of  the  most  admirable  known  to  man? 

J.  Smeaton  Chase. 


A  CORRECTION 


By  an  unaccountable  oversight,  the  author  of  the 
article  "Catching  Bullets  with  the  Movie  Camera" 
in  the  October  St.  Nicholas,  made  the  mistake  of 
substituting  "minute"  for  "second"  in  the  sen- 
tence: "The  camera  that  takes  pictures  usually 
runs  at  lo  to  12  exposures  per  minute,  but  the 
pictures  are  thrown  on  the  screen  at  the  rate  of 
about  16  per  minute."  Of  course  the  statement 
should  have  read  "second"  instead  of  "minute" 
in  both  cases.  Though  the  error  is  so  obvious  as 
almost  to  correct  itself, — since  the  rate  of  16  per 
minute  would  mean  almost  four  seconds  for  each 
exposure,  a  manifest  absurdity, — yet,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  we  hasten  to  call  attention  to 
the  matter  and  rectify  the  oversight,  in  order 
that  no  young  reader  may  gain  so  wrong  an  im- 
pression as  that  moving  pictures  are  usually 
taken  or  run  off  at  such  a  rate  as  from  10  to  16 


per  minute!  The  minute  crawls  at  an  altogether 
too  tortoise-like  a  pace  for  the  "movies,"  which  at 
16  per  second  reel  off  almost  a  thousand  exposures 
within  the  space  of  sixty  seconds.  And  in  a 
sentence  closely  following  the  one  containing  the 
mistake,  the  author  of  the  article  tells  of  filming  a 
rifle-bullet  on  its  way — for  which  it  is  necessary 
that  pictures  should  be  taken  "at  the  rate  of  1 5,000 
to  20,000  exposures  per  second!"  Remember, 
then :  The  moving-picture  camera  usually-  runs  at 
10  or  12  exposures  per  second,  and  the  pictures  are 
thrown  on  the  screen  at  the  rate  of  about  16  per 
second  {not  per  "minute,"  as  stated  in  the  article 
last  month).  And  this  increase  of  six  or  four  per 
second  between  the  speed  at  which  the  pictures 
are  taken  and  the  speed  at  which  they  appear  on 
the  screen  "explains  why  people  seem  to  be  so 
lively  and  walk  so  briskly  in  motion  pictures." 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS'  THANKSGIVING 


1.  SAID  TURKEY,  "WHAT  A  STATE  OF  THINGS!"  2,  "HORRORS!"  THE  DUCKS  HELD  UP  THEIR  WINGS 


3.  THE  TWINS  THOUGHT  BEST  TO  BE  RETREATING  1.  DURING  THE  INDIGNATION  MEETING 


.1.  I  HE  BARNYARD  FOWLS  TO  SAFER  SPOTS  ADJOURNED 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


EMi(iBifMMMi(iiiii!i(iiil 


ofor  ^ 

NOV£MQLa 


iiHl[i!B!ill!!!!!i!iJliiiiEi 


"A   HEADING  FOR  NOVEMBER."     BY  FRANCIS  MARTIN,   AGE   IS.      (SILVER  BADGE) 


If  you  are  a  lover  of  the  woods, — and  who  is  not? — you 
will  find  in  most  of  the  prose  contributions  this  month 
the  real  tang  of  the  forest;  and  if,  as  quaint  old  Chaucer 
declared  centuries  ago,  "fields  have  eies  and  woods  have 
eares,"  then  surely  there  would  have  been  a  special 
"pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods"  themselves,  could  they 
have  overheard  all  that  our  young  devotees  of  the  out- 
door life  had  to  say  in  hundreds  of  earnest  little  stories 
and  essays  about 

"the  power,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 
That  have  their  haunts  in  vale  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream." 

Our  young  photographers,  too,  recalled  summer  days 


and  scenes  in  the  majority  of  the  prints  received;  but  lest 
we  should  be  tempted  to  linger  rather  too  fondly  over 
such  memories,  the  youthful  poets  of  the  League  bring 
us  back  to  timely  thoughts  by  reminding  us  that  brown 
November,  "when  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin,  and  the 
foddei  's  in  the  shock,"  and  even  white  old  winter  itself 
has  charms  of  its  own,  many  of  which  are  vividly  pic- 
tured for  us  in  the  month's  excellent  tributes  to  "The 
Magic  of  the  Frost."  So,  since  the  Bible  declares,  "to 
everything  there  is  a  season," — and,  apparently,  a  sen- 
timent (or  quotation!)  to  fit  it, — let  us  complete  the 
Scriptural  verse  "and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven,"  and  assure  our  young  Leaguers  that  they  did 
well,  indeed,  in  finding  "time"  in  mid-summer  for  "the 
purpose"  of  providing  such  a  feast  for  late  autumn! 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  249 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.    Gold  Badges,  Margaret  Mackprang  (age  12),  Nebraska;  Marion  Cleveland  (age  17),  New  York. 
Silver  Badges,  J.  Horace  FauU,  Jr.  (age  15),  Canada;  John  L.  Anderson  (age  15),  Georgia;  Marion  Grant 
(age  13),  Wyoming;  Julia  F.  Norwood  (age  13),  Tenn.;  Genevieve  Fenwick  (age  13),  Calif. 
VERSE.    Gold  Badges,  Birkbeck  Wilson  (age  16),  Maine;  Charlotte  Reynolds  (age  13),  Montana; 
Dorothy  M.  Gervan  (age  14),  New  York;  Silver  Badges,  Ruth  Pierce  Fuller  (age  12),  Arizona. 
DRAWINGS.    Silver  Badges,  Miriam  Berber  (age  14),  Indiana;  Francis  Martin  (age  15),  Nebraska;  Robert 
H.  Colvin  (age  16),  South  Dakota;  Inez  Miller  (age  16),  Pennsylvania;  Francis  H.  Szecskay  (age  12),  Penn- 
sylvania; Hazel  E.  Bates  (age  15),  Massachusetts;  Marian  Frankenfield  (age  16),  Pennsylvania. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.    Gold  Badges,  Ladner  V.  Ross  (age  17),  Oregon;  Mary  Reeve  (age  13),  Wisconsin; 
Alexander  Gmelin  (age  13),  New  Jersey.    Silver  Badges,  Josephine  J.  Lewis  (age  12),  Pennsylvania; 
Doris  E.  Rigby  (age  16),  Pennsylvania;  Caroline  Cook  (age  15),  Alabama;  Margaret  Colwell  (age  13), 
Michigan;  Ruth  McPeake  (age  14),  Ohio. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  Badges,  W.  Hawthorne  Carr  (age  15),  N.  Y.;  Dorothea  Maier  (age  14),  N.  Y. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Gold  Badges,  Orrin  Judd  (age  13),  N.  Y.;  FrancesHankinson  (age  14),  N.  Y.  Silver 
Badges,  Mary  A.  Delaney  (age  10),  Texas;  Ruth  M.  Hillis  (age  12),  111.;  Olga  Joffe  (age  11),  N.  Y. 


J()M'.|-in\l'.   (,.   I.i:WIS,   AGF,  IJ 
(SILVER  BAOGE) 


BY  L.ADNER  V.   ROSS.   A(,E    I  7 
(cold  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  OCTOBER,  igi6) 


"TAKEN   IN  VACATION" 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 

BY  J.  HORACE  FAULL,  JR.  (AGE  IS) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Although  I  have  had  many  delightful  trips  in  the 
woods,  the  one  which  stands  out  above  all  the  others 
is  when  I  ascended  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
in  a  dinky-engine. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  July.  What  a  relief  to  leave 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  town  and  travel  along  the 
attractive  green  aisles  of  the  forest  with  the  cool 
zephyrs  of  the  woody  shades  fanning  one's  cheeks! 
Noisily  the  little  engine  puffed  on,  disturbing  the  soli- 
tude of  some  leafy  retreat  or  moss-covered  ravine,  yet 
always  climbing  higher. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  we  stopped  at  a  crystal- 
clear  spring,  whose  waters 
issued  from  the  hillside. 
After  refreshing  ourselves, 
we  continued  up  the  steep 
grade  for  the  best  part  of 
another  hour.  Then  the 
woods  became  thinner. 
Now  and  then  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  valley;  the 
trees  vanished,  and  there 
before  me  lay  the  broad  val- 
ley. The  train  of  cars  came 
to  a  stop,  leaving  me  to  gaze 
on  that  wonderful  sight. 

I  looked  to  the  right; 
the  scene  stretched  to  the 
horizon,  terminated  there 
by  a  series  of  ridges  dimly 
outlined  against  the  blue 
sky.  I  looked  to  the  left; 
the  river  far  below  separat- 
ed us  from  the  ridge  that 
completed  the  chain  of 
mountains  encircling  the 
valley,  which  was  itself  a 
gigantic  garden — a  patch- 
work of  yellow  fields  and 
green  meadows,  intersected 
and  separated  by  silver- 
tinted  streams  and  dazzling  roadways.  Slowly  we 
moved  on  and  left  the  scene  resting  in  peace. 

I  had  marveled  at  the  stories  of  other  countries,  but 
never  before  had  I  realized  the  magnificence  of  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  our  own  country.  That  is  why  that 
trip  stands  alone. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  FROST 

BY  VIRGINIA  E.   FOLLIN   (AGE   1 5) 

(Honor  Member) 
When  the  tired  world  lies  dreaming. 

And  the  eve  is  hushed  and  still. 
And  the  moonlight  coldly  streaming 

O'er  each  harvest-field  and  hill, 
Then  there  comes  the  silvery  patter 

Of  a  million  tiny  feet. 
As  the  elfin  painters  scatter 

Down  each  countryside  and  street. 

All  the  trees  and  moss  they  sprinkle 

O'er  with  lacy  vines  of  white. 
Till  they  twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle, 

Like  a  sky  of  stars  at  night. 

Iridescent  mists  that  shimmer 

Stretched  from  vale  to  vale,  it  seems. 

Till  they  glow  and  glint  and  glimmer 
Like  a  cobweb  packed  with  dreams. 


I'o  each  window-pane  they  scurry. 

And  their  fairy  brushes  ply. 
Mixing  frost-paint  in  a  hurry. 

Sketching  pines  and  mountains  high.- 
Then,  just  as  the  morn  is  breaking. 

Fast  they  fly  before  the  dawn; 
But,  while  mortal  folk  are  waking. 

Still  their  magic  liveth  on. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  MARION  CLEVELAND  (AGE  1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  November,  iQiS) 
"Far  up  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,"  began  our  chief 
story-teller  at  the  camp-fire,  "there  is  a  wild  little  lake 


TAKEN  IN  V.\CATION."    BY  DORIS  E.   KIGBY,  .\GE   I6.      (SILVER  BADGE) 


on  the  shores  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F  built  their 

summer  camp.  One  evening  they  went  out  fishing  and 
on  their  way  home,  as  they  paddled  slowly  around  a 
bend,  where  they  were  about  to  land,  a  dark  form  loomed 
up  before  them.  What  could  it  be?  Cautiously  they 
paddled  forward,  and  soon  the  shape  resolved  itself  into 
the  form  of  a  huge  moose,  standing  motionless  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek.  The  astonished  couple  paddled  for- 
ward, and  still  the  big  animal  did  not  move. 

"  "Can  it  be  that  the  wind  is  blowing  the  scent  in  the 
wrong  direction?'  whispered  Mrs.  F — : — . 

"  'No,'  her  husband  answered,  'the  wind  is  blowing 
towards  the  animal;  surely  he  must  get  our  scent.' 

"Still  more  silently  they  approached  until  finally  the 

canoe  was  very  near  the  moose,  and  Mrs.  F  actually 

reached  out  her  hand  and  touched  the  animal's  nose. 
Moose  are  very  ferocious  creatures  and  are  usually  more 
dangerous  than  a  mad  bull;  but  this  one  merely  snorted 
^nd  lumbered  back  into  the  woods. 

"The  next  day  the  mystery  was  solved:  the  animal, 
with  several  others,  had  been  released  from  a  zoo  for  the 
purpose  of  restocking  that  part  of  the  country  with 
moose.  Doubtless  this  noble  fellow  was  so  used  to  being 
stared  at  by  people  that  it  made  little  difference  whether 
he  was  behind  iron  bars  or  out  in  the  wilderness.  Had 
the  moose  been  truly  wild  and  dangerous,  my  two  friends 
might  never  have  lived  to  tell  the  talc.  As  it  was,  they 
had  an  experience  of  which  few  people  can  boast." 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  FROST 

BY  CHARLOTTE  REYNOLDS  (ACE  I3) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  November,  1918) 
"Pink — pink-a—pink-a — pink, — " 

'T  is  the  fairy  band  I  see; 
Little  fairy  folk  are  coming 

With  their  dainty  steps  so  wee. 

Next  the  scamp'ring  brownies  come 

And  elves  with  pointed  caps  and  shoes; 

Then  all  the  little  forest  sprites 

Dressed  in  frocks  of  sparkling  hues. 

Dancing  round  the  fairy  ring 
To  tunes  the  fairy  minstrels  sing; 
A  gayer  scene  could  hardly  be 
Than  on  the  frosted  pane  I  see. 

Then  as  the  fire  gets  dim  and  low 
The  frost  scenes  ever  brighter  grow; 
And  when  again  the  flames  leap  high 
The  fairy  pictures  fade  and  die. 


"a  good   friend."      by  MIRIAM  SERBER,  AGE  I4 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

WHAT  'S  TH.A.T? 
{A  Story  of  the  Southern  Woods) 

BY   JOHN   L.    ANDERSON    (AGE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"What  's  that?" 

The  question,  although  not  really  spoken,  is  clearly 
evident  in  the  alert  and  motionless  figures  of  the  small 
wood-folk.  The  stillness  is  broken  by  a  tiny  and 
mournful  "Meaow,"  as  an  equally  tiny  and  mournful 
kitten  emerges,  scratched  and  frightened,  from  a  thick 
briar-patch.  Could  it  speak,  it  would  tell  a  casual 
questioner  of  having  been  brought  hy  a  boy  into  these 
far  woods  and  pitched  into  that  awful  briar-patch. 
(This  is  a  cruelly  simple  means  of  "losing"  an  undesir- 
aljle  kitten.) 

When  the  suspicious  noise  has  been  identified  by  all, 
the  animal  folk  continue  their  happy  business  of  turning 
work  into  play.  The  kitten  passes  on,  noticing  here  two 
baby  "coons"  quarreling  uproariously  over  an  unfortu- 
nate crawfish,  caught  in  a  small  stream,  and  there  a 
group  of  saucy  squirrels  chattering  about  a  new  and 
puzzling  nut. 


Presently  a  frightened  squall,  followed  by  a  crash,  is 
heard.  Every  animal  promptly  "freezes."  It  is  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  baby  opossum,  who,  in 
trying  to  imitate  his  mother,  has  lost  his  equilibrium 
and  tumbled  into  a  thick  bush.  The  little  wood-dwellers 
cautiously  "melt,"  and  soon  the  "play-work"  is  going 
full  force. 

Thus  it  goes,  day  by  day.  These  little  God-made  and 
God-loved  creatures,  ever  cautious  and  alert,  "freezing" 
instantly  at  the  slightest  suspicious  sound,  "melting"  at 
the  "no  danger"  signal,  live  their  happy  lives. 

Some  ever  dying,  or  being  killed  by  the  cruel  world, 
their  places  are  filled  by  other  happy  beings,  their  little 
hearts  overflowing  with  joy  and  freedom.  Good  nature 
and  a  fine  sense  of  humor  ever  fill  their  days,  which  pass 
quickly  in  this  glorious  pursuit  of  life. 

And  yet  people  kill  them!  If  only  they  could  know 
what  I  know,  how  much  more  careful  they  would  be! 

THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  FROST 

BY  BIRKBECK  WILSON  (AGE  16) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  October,  iQ2o) 
In  the  winter-time,  the  snow-time, 
From  the  countries  to  the  northward. 
From  the  land  of  great  auroras, 
Mystic,  wonderful  auroras. 
Comes  the  frost  king  through  the  darkness, 

With  the  shining  stars  above  him. 
And  the  silent  night  around  him. 
Leaving  countries,  hushed  and  silent 
Desolate  and  white  and  silent; 
\"oid  of  life  and  void  of  motion. 

Yet  a  beauty  in  their  strangeness. 
In  their  wild,  unconquered  grandeur 
Holds  the  soul  in  peace  forever. 
Until  Death,  the  Silent,  beckons 
From  the  sweet  abode  of  spirits, 
From  the  realms  of  the  departed. 

Southward  still  the  frost  king  hurries, 
Southward  to  our  dusty  cities, 
Where  he  lingers  through  the  winter. 
But  he  soon  returns  to  northland. 
To  his  home  among  the  ice-floes. 
Where  his  pictures  last  forever. 
Where  his  magic  is  eternal. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 

BY  HELEN  ORCHARD   (AGE  I3) 

Many  years  ago,  before  Columbus  made  his  dangerous 
voyage  in  search  of  new  lands,  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  America  were  covered  with  countless  forests. 

Then  the  white  man  came.  He  cut  down  these  beauti- 
ful woods  to  make  room  for  farms  and  villages;  he  built 
houses  and  fences  out  of  them. 

But  that  was  not  all.  As  the  country  grew  up,  huge 
sawmills  were  erected,  factories  were  built,  and  com- 
panies were  formed  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  timber. 

Through  the  carelessness  of  campers  and  tourists, 
large  forest  fires  were  started,  which  destroyed  many 
acres  of  growing  trees. 

But  now  many  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
if  something  is  not  done,  we  shall  soon  be  without  large 
forests. 

Large  tracts  of  timbered  lands  have  been  reserved  for 
national  forests;  and  guards,  known  as  forest  rangers, 
are  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  to  see 
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BY  ALICE  \V.  SOMMERS.  AGE  13 


BY  MARJORIE  HANSEN,  AGE  12 

'TAKEN  IN  VACATION' 


BY  MARY  REEVE.  AGE   1 3.      (GOLD  BADGE. 
SILVER   BADGE  WON  JULY,  1920) 


that  no  harm  is  done  to  the  trees  by  campers.  Also 
many  acres  of  land  that  have  been  overrun  by  forest 
fires  are  being  replanted  with  young  trees,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  to  help  preserve  our  forests. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  FROST 

BY  CAROLINE  RANKIN  (AGE  I4) 

{Honor  Member) 
Is  Jack  Frost  a  little  outlaw 

Of  the  fairy  and  the  gnome? 
Doomed  to  paint  his  airy  pictures 

Far  away — far  from  his  home? 

Are  those  light  fantastic  tracings 
On  the  window,  just  beyond. 

Thoughts  of  elfiand,  well  remembered. 
Pictured  by  his  magic  wand? 

Thoughts  of  dainty  fairy  maidens, 
Of  sweet-scented  flowers  rare. 

Of  the  fairy  ring  at  twilight 
As  his  comrades  gather  there? 

Thoughts  so  sweet,  so  light,  so  daring. 
He 's  a  bold  young  lad,  for  sure. 

Vet  he  draws  with  mystic  softness 
All  the  lovelv  woodland's  lure. 


Can  it  be?  '  Or  is  it  fancy? 

Do  I  see  a  castle  tall 
All  alive  with  fairy  people? 

Is  there  nothing  there  at  all? 

See,  the  sun  smiles  on  the  window 
And  Jack's  magic  work  is  vain ! 

See,  instead  of  frosty  tracings 

There  is  nought  but  drops  of  rain! 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 

BY  EDITH  H.  TARBELL   (AGE  16) 

(Honor  Member) 
This  story  does  not  tell  of  giant  pines,  cool  mountain 
springs,  and  furry  folk.  Instead,  its  theme  is  taken  from 
the  branch  of  a  family  tree — a  tree  which  consisted 
mainly  of  Woods;  or,  to  be  exact,  mainly  of  Uncle  Ben 
Wood.  For  was  not  he,  while  he  lived,  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  family?  And  who  else,  to  be  sure,  could 
boast  of  such  success  in  money-making? 

Thus,  when  John  Wood  wedded  "that  Carson  girl," 
the  daughter  of  Uncle  Ben's  bitterest  enemy,  Uncle 
Ben  had  flatly  refused  them  a  cent  of  his  fortune.  And 
Uncle  Ben  kept  his  promise;  in  his  will  he  generously 
bequeathed  to  John  and  his  wife  "my  plaster  of  Paris 
bust."  That  was  all. 

John  was  poor,  very  poor;  but  he  had  a  lovely  wife  and 
three  happy  children.  Sallie  had  wanted  to  throw  the 
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"TAKEN  IN  VACATION."     BY  ALEXANDER  GMELIN,  AGE  13 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  MAY,  I9I9) 


bust  into  the  ash-barrel  immediately,  but  John  had 
said,  "Better  keep  it  awhile."  Thus  the  bust  ornamented 
the  kitchen  shelf  for  years.  It  seemed  unfortunately 
immune  from  accidental  smashings;  but  at  last,  one 
day,  a  crash  resounded  through  the  house — followed  by 
a  joyous  yelp  from  Ted,  the  oldest  boy. 

"Gosh!  I  've  done  it.  Mother! — and  it  was  truly  'ac- 
cidental' too!  Let  's  give  him  a  fine  old  burial  in  the 
back  yard.  'Here  lies' — " 

Ted  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  his  epitaph  by 
an  exclamation  from  his  mother,  who  had  just  begun  to 
clear  up  the  "remains." 

"Ted,  Ted!  Where  did  all  this  money  come  from? 
Could  it — ?  Why,  here 's  some  writing!" 

With  trembling  fingers  she  unfolded  the  slip  of  paper. 
This  is  what  it  said: 

"I  forgive  you.  I  always  hated  this  bust.  I  had  the 
money  sealed  up  in  here,  and  whoever  has  spunk  enough 
to  break  this  statue,  to  him  this  money  belongs. 

"Uncle  Ben." 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 
(A  True  Story) 

BY   M.\RION   GRANT    (AGE  I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"Mamma,"  I  called,  "I  'm  going  up  Horse  Canyon." 

"All  right,"  was  the  reply,  "only  get  home  before 
dark." 

With  that  I  was  off,  having  already  saddled  my  mare. 
Ladybird.  Soon  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  divide 
which  separates  Boxelder  Park  from  Deer  Creek  Park. 
Turning  into  a  dim  cow-trail  which  led  through  deep 


"TAKEN   IN  VACATION."      BY  MCCREW  KIMBALL,   AGE  13 


woods,  I  suddenly  came  to  a  clearing  in  which  there  was 
an  old  log-cabin. 

I  rode  up  to  the  door,  Ladybird  approaching  with  ears 
pricked  forward.  With  her  head  in  the  door,  she  gave  a 
snort  and,  springing,  nearly  threw  me.  I  got  off,  quieted 
her  down,  and  then  went  up  to  the  cabin.  In  it  were  two 
rooms.  In  the  back  room,  piled  in  a  heap,  were  fifteen 
dead  cattle.  I  read  what  had  happened  in  a  moment. 

In  April  we  had  the  most  severe  storm  in  the  history 
of  Wyoming,  which  lasted  three  or  four  days.  With  the 
wind  blowing  so  strong  and  cold  from  the  north  that  it 
nearly  took  anyone  off  his  feet,  and  with  the  snow  five 
feet  on  a  level,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drifts,  this  little 
bunch  of  cattle,  drifting  along,  came  to  the  cabin  and, 
going  in  at  the  open  door,  had  retreated  into  the  back 
room  for  shelter.  Trying  to  get  out,  they  had  found  the 
snow  drifted  over  the  door,  forming  a  barrier  impossible 
to  get  over  or  through.  In  this  .situation  they  had 
starved,  some  with  tiny  calves  by  their  sides. 

It  was  a  tragedy  of  the  forest. 

Riding  away  from  the  sad  scene,  I  came  back  to  the 
divide,  where  one  can  see  the  country  for  miles  around. 
Looking  at  the  wooded  mountains  and  valleys.  I 
thought,  "Old  trees.  I  wonder  how  many  more  such 
scenes  you  have  witnessed!" 


"a  GOOD  FRIEND."     BY  ROBERT  H.  COLVIN,  AGE  I6 
(silver  BADGE) 

THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  FROST 

BY   DOROTHY   M.    GERVAN    (AGE  14) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  June,  iq2o) 
I  AWAKENED  One  fall  morning  when  the  air  was  crisp 
and  chill. 

And  the  autumn  breeze  was  singing  with  a  cheery, 
ripply  trill; 

The  world  outside  my  window  was  in  fairy  whiteness 
lost. 

And  I  found,  on  looking  closely,  't  was  not  jewels,  but 
the  frost — 
Just  the  quiet,  stirring  magic  of  the  frost! 

In  the  florid,  ripened  cornfields,  where  the  pumpkins 

once  were  gold — 
Where  the  goldenrod  had  nodded  and  its  harvest  story 

told, 

Xow  was  only  sparkling  whiteness,  by  the  elfin  artists 
wrought. 

.And   a  thousand   flashing  diamonds  the  sunbeam's 
glints  had  caught, — 
But 't  was  nothing  but  the  magic  of  the  frost! 

In  the  deep  autumnal  twilight,  when  the  tasks  at  home 
were  o'er, 

.And  happy  children  romping  outside  the  kitchen  door. 
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What  made  their  cheeks  so  rosy,  and  their  hearts  so  full 
of  glee, 

And  what  made  childish  voices  ring  out  exultingly? 
Oh,  I 'm  sure 't  was  but  the  magic  of  the  frost! 

What  makes  the  children  anxious  when  they  come  in 
from  the  cold 

To  gather  round  the  fireside  and  have  weird  witch-tales 
told. 

While  they  're  munching  nuts  and  apples,  and  the 

pop-corn  crackles  free, 
And  the  cider-jug  is  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  glee? 
'T  is  nothing  but  the  magic  of  the  frost! 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 

BY  MARGARET  MACKPRANG  (AGE  1 2) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  June,  iq2o) 
The  sun  sank  behind  the  trees;  a  star  appeared  faintly 
overhead,  and  a  soft  evening  breeze  ruffled  the  fur  of  a 
powerfully  built  young  buck,  who  was  trotting  through 
the  forest.- 

As  Crescent  Scar  crossed  a  clearing,  he  paused,  and, 
raising  his  graceful  head,  sniffed  the  air  attentively,  his 
sensitive  nostrils  quivering. 

Suddenly,  a  long-drawn  note  sounded  upon  the  still 
air.  It  was  a  buck's  challenge  to  battle.  Immediately, 
Crescent  Scar  heralded  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
by  a  similar  note,  and  advanced  to  meet  his  antagonist. 

As  the  latter  charged  upon  him.  Crescent  Scar  realized 
his  imminent  peril  with  quickening  pulses,  for  he  ob- 
served that  this  was  the  stag  that  had  overcome  all  of  the 
bucks  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  engaged  in  combat. 

They  dashed  at  each  other  from  time  to  time.  Both 
were  liberally  decorated  with  slight  wounds,  from  which 
the  blood  flowed  freely.  These  were  ineffectual,  save 
that  their  smarting  angered  the  contestants  to  still 
more  fierce  attacks.  At  last,  however.  Crescent  Scar 
felt  his  strength  waning.  With  a  great  effort,  he  rushed 
at  his  assailant's  head,  met  it,  and — their  antlers  were 
locked ! 

Exerting  all  his  strength.  Crescent  Scar  shook  his 
head  violently,  straining  backward  constantly.  A 
final  pull — and  his  opponent  fell  never  to  rise  again — his 
neck  broken ! 


Crescent  Scar  jumped  back  warily,  but,  observing 
that  his  late  enemy  was  actually  dead,  he  sank  down  on 
the  fragrant  pine-needles,  exhausted. 

A  few  hours  later.  Crescent  Scar  arose  and  walked  off 
haughtily  through  the  forest  to  rejoin  his  herd,  feeling  a 
sense  of  proud  exhilaration  at  having  vanquished  such  a 
formidable  antagonist. 


"a  good  friend."     by  INEZ  MILLER,   AGE  16 

(SILVER  badc;e) 
THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  FROST 

BY  RUTH  PEIRCE  FULLER   (AGE  12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Jack  Frost,  with  finger-tips  of  white. 

Comes  dancing  o'er  the  plains. 
He  visits  us  each  wint'ry  night. 

And  paints  our  window-panes. 

He  comes  up  to  our  windows 

And  sketches  silently. 
And  when  we  wake  up  in  the  morn. 

His  handiwork  we  see. 

He  draws  our  castles  in  the  air. 
And  shows  us  fairies  hiding  there. 

But  when  we  touch  it — it 's  nowhere! 
Now  where  can  Jack  Frost  be? 


BY  JANE  GIGl'RTTE,  AGE 


BY  RUTH  MCPEAKE,  AGE   1 4 
{SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  MARGARET  COLWELL.   AGE  I3 
(SILVER  BADGE) 
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"TAKEN  IN  \\\C.\J}.US."     BY  HILARY  B.  K.  WILLLVMS,  AGE  15 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 

BY  JULIA   FAY  NORWOOD 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  old  pine-trees  of  the  forest  were  happy,  j-es,  very 
happy.  One  could  tell  this  by  the  way  they  were  whisper- 
ing and  murmuring  as  the  evening  breeze  swept  by  them. 

The  birds  and  squirrels  were  happy,  too,  and  they 
sang  and  chirped  continuously.  There  was  a  reason  for 
all  this  gaiety,  and  this  was  it: 

Early  on  this  crisp  November  day  Betty  and  Bobby 
Dolf,  the  village  tVvins,  had  come  into  the  cool  woods, 
laden  with  two  small,  but  very  full,  baskets. 

After  a  great  deal  of  important  whispering,  they  had 
finally  settled  under  a  very  large  pine-tree  and  opened 

their  baskets.-  Taking 
out  long  strings  of 
fluffy  pop-corn  and 
bright  red  berries,  they 
draped  the  tree  they 
had  chosen  with  them, 
piling  cracked  nuts 
about  the  base  of  it, 
and  scattering  bread- 
crumbs around  it. 

"Now,"  cried  Betty, 
clapping  her  tiny 
hands,  "it  's  all  fixed! 
Birds  and  squirrels," 
she  added,  turning 
around,  "this  is  your  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  you 
must  eat  every  speck  of  it;  for  if  you  do,  Bobby  and  I 
will  come  every  year  and  fix  it  for  you." 

"We  have  picked  out  the  pine-trees  for  this  year's 
favorite  tree,"  added  Bobby;  and  then  the  children  with 
empty  baskets  ran  home  to  their  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

How  the  small  inhabitants  of  the  forest  enjoyed  the 
feast!  But  the  stately  old  pine-trees  enjoyed  it  most 
of  all,  because  they  knew  that  they  were  the  chosen  trees 
of  the  festival ! 


A  GOOD  FRIEND 
BY  MARIAN  FRANKENFIELD,  AGE  l6 
(SI-LVER  badge) 


.\  STORY  OF  THE  WOODS 

BY  GENEVIEVE  FEN-\VICK   (AGE  I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

.One  cold  winter  evening,  during  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton's hardships  and  trials  at  Valley  Forge,  an  old 
Quaker,  upon  returning  home  from  a  trip  to  the  woods, 
said  to  his  wife,  "Mary,  I  verily  believe  George  Washing- 
ton will  win  the  war." 

"What  makes  thee  think  so?"  inquired  his  wife. 

"Dost  thou  remember  the  old  oak  stump  down  by  the 
river  where  little  Ben  Harris  was  lost?  Well,  as  I  was 
passing  near  there  to-night  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man 
apparently  in  trouble.  Thinking  some  one  might  need 
my  help,  I  stepped  forward  and  parted  the  bushes — and 
Mary,  what  dost  thou  think  I  saw?  There  in  the  snow 
knelt  a  man  wearing  the  Colonial  uniform.  With  his  face 
uplifted  to  Heaven,  he  was  praying  very  earnestly.  It 
was  the  most  heartfelt  prayer  I  have  ever  heard.  As  he 
rose,  there  was  a  look  of  calm  assurance  and  peace  upon 
his  face.  Then  I  recognized  him.  He  was  none  other 
than  our  American  general." 

There,  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods,  this  great  man 
took  his  trials  to  the  Father,  sure  of  unfailing  sympathy 
and  help.  It  was  there  he  found  new  hope,  new  strength, 
and  a  renewal  of  courage. 

The  woods!  where  poets  and  artists  find  their  inspira- 
tion; where  all  the  voices  of  Nature  blend  in  harmony; 
where  the  trees  whisper  of  strength,  the  birds  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  flowers  of  beauty  and  love.  What  better 
retreat  from  the  world  and  its  cares  could  be  found? 


"a  good  FRIEND."     BY  FRANCIS  H.  SZECSKAY,  AGE  12 

(silver  badge) 
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no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "Along  the  Way." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "Hospitality,"  or  "A  Heading  for 
March." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  ow 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOK  WEEK 


Just  a  year  ago,  St.  Nicholas  secured  for  its 
No\einber  issue  an  admirable  special  article  by 
Annie  Carroll  Moore,  Supervisor  of  work  with 
children  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  entitled 
"Making  Your  Own  Library."  This  contribu- 
tion, prefaced  by  an  Editorial  note,  was  to  form 
an  introductory  good  word  for  the  Children's 
Book  Week,  inaugurated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Booksellers.  And,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  our  good  intentions  in  this  case  were 
foiled  by  the  great  printers'  strike  of  the  late 
autumn,  which  delayed  the  appearance  of  St. 
Nicholas  for  November,  1919 — as  well  as  many 
other  periodicals  for  that  month — far  beyond 
their  usual  dates  of  issue.  When  the  Book  Week 
article  reached  the  St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls, 
therefore,  the  Book  Week  itself  had  come  and 
gone.  We  are  glad  to  announce,  however,  that, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  movement,  the 
Booksellers'  Association  has  again  set  apart  a 
week  in  November — from  the  15th  to  the  20th 
inclusive — as  Children's  Book  Week  of  this  year; 
and  so  we  gladly  renew  our  effort  to  further 
this  worthy  project  in  behalf  of  good  reading 


for  bt)>  s  and  girls.  The  book-stores  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  given  o\  er  during  the  week  to  exhibi- 
tions of  children's  books.  The  campaign  has 
been  so  thoroughly  planned  and  organized  that 
earnest  workers  for  "more  books  in  the  home" 
may  expect  to  receive  during  these  six  days  the 
utmost  assistance  and  cooperation  from  their 
local  newspapers,  libraries,  schools,  women's 
clubs,  booksellers,  clergymen,  and  Boy  Scout 
leaders.  Last  year  the  details  were  wholly 
carried  out  by  voluntary  assistance;  but  this  year 
Miss  Marion  Humble  will  serve  as  Executive 
Secretary,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Publishers'  Association,  334  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  where  letters  of  inquiry  or  suggestion  may 
be  addressed  to  her. 

It  seems  likely,  and  we  ardently  hope,  that 
Children's  Book  Week  will  become  as  established 
a  feature  of  each  recurring  November  as  Thanks- 
giving Day  itself.  And  by  way  of  supplementing 
the  foregoing  appeal,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
print  here  a  delightful  indorsement  of  the  Book 
Week  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  St.  Nicholas  authors: 


EX  LIBRIS,  JIMMY 


As  a  youngster  I  was  an  omnivorous  reader, 
and  I  did  n't  care  how  I  got  books — short  of  steal- 
ing them.  The  nearest  I  came  to  stealing  was 
borrowing  without  leave.  As  I  invariably  re- 
turned what  I  borrowed,  my  conscience  never 
troubled  me.  And  of  course  I  made  free  with  my 
friends'  books  and  was  a  pest  to  librarians.  But 
my  friends,  boys  or  girls  of  my  own  age,  seldom 
possessed  the  sort  of  books  I  wanted,  and  the 
librarians,  possessing  them,  frowningly  refused 
them.  Even  in  those  days,  librarians  had  begun 
to  develop  the  censorious  quality  that  to-day, 
and  to  my  mind,  is  the  least  admirable  of  their 
many  admirable  traits.  It  was  n't  that  my  taste 
demanded  harmful  books;  only  that  the  librarians 
held  to  the  tenet  that  unless  a  book  had  been 
actually  written  for  children  it  should  n't  be 
allowed  in  a  child's  hands.  The}'  would  have 
substituted  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  for  William  Black, 
and  I  had  exhausted  Kingston  long  since.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  occasionally  I  bought  a 
book.  Sometimes  it  was  a  new  book,  but  more 
often  it  was  second-hand.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  my  own,  and  it  had  twice,  nay,  many 
times  the  value  of  those  borrowed  volumes.  From 
nine  years  on,  I  accumulated  a  library.  It  was 
slow  work,  but  steady.    At  Christmas  the  library 


jumped  forward  two  or  sometimes  three  books  at 
a  time.  Usually  these  additions,  presents  from 
well-meaning  friends  or  relatives,  were  held  in 
secret  contempt,  belonging  as  they  did  to  the 
censored  class  of  literature,  but  sometimes  Christ- 
mas brought  me  a  real  prize;  and,  anyway,  a 
book  was  a  book,  and  possession  had  taught  me  a 
new  respect  for  it.  My  name  was  written  large 
on  the  fly-leaf  and,  in  the  pride  of  ownership,  I 
was  not  above  writing  it  at  intervals  throughout 
the  volume.  Somehow,  reading  a  book  that 
belonged  to  me  gave  much  more  pleasure  than 
reading  the  same  book  borrowed  from  friend  or 
library.  Moreover,  since  I  had  only  to  reach  to 
my  two-foot  shelf  for  it,  many  a  book  was  given 
a  second  or  third  or  even  fourth  reading;  and  a 
book  that  gi\'es  one  real  ])leasure  at  the  first 
perusal  will  always  stand  a  subsequent  reading. 
I  would  n't  dare  say  how  many  times  I  read  "The 
Three  Musketeers"!  After  a  second  reading  a 
book  takes  on  the  qualities  of  an  old  friend,  and 
even  a  two-foot  book-shelf  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  children,  but  every  boy  or  girl  can  at  least 
own  a  few  volumes.  And,  owning  them,  he  or 
she  will  find  the  same  pleasure  of  possession  that 
I  felt. 

Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
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Brunswick,  Me. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  The  town  in  which  I  live  is  the 
seat  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  poet  Longfellow  was 
graduated  from  this  college,  and  under  the  window  of 
the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the  dormitory  is  a 
tablet  marked  with  his  name.  Was  it  not  odd  that 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  a  member  of  the  same  class 
as  Henry  W.  Longfellow? 

Every  day  on  my  way  to  school  I  go  by  the  house  in 
which  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  written. 

I  like  Mrs.  Seaman's  stories  best,  and  enjoy  reading 
the  League  contributions  very  much. 

I  enjoy  The  Letter-Box  ever  so  much,  though  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  you.  I  think  there 
is  no  other  magazine  in  the  world  that  is  half  so  nice 
as  you! 

Your  admiring  reader, 

Katharine  M.  Lewis. 


Edinburgh,  Scotlaind. 
Dear  St.  Nichol.\s:  I  think  you  are  a  simply  lovely 
magazine.  I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
Mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  too.  I 
used  to  live  in  South  China,  just  outside  the  city  of 
Chang  Chiu.  One  day  when  I  was  looking  out  of  my 
window,  I  saw  a  procession  of  farmers  carrying  sharp- 
ened bamboo  sticks  and  a  few  guns.  As  it  was  about 
the  time  of  the  dragon  festivals,  I  did  not  think  much 
about  it.  This  was  in  the  morning.  Later  we  heard 
shots  from  the  city  and  learned  that  some  bandits 
and  farmers  wanted  to  capture  the  city,  though  I  do 
not  know  why.  Their  leader  had  told  them  that  if  he 
swung  a  censer  with  burning  incense  in  front  of  them, 
they  would  have  victory.  This  was  very  absurd 
because,  as  we  were  then  in  the  Civil  War,  there  were 
troops  in  the  city.  They  were  routed,  of  course,  and 
filed,  but  they  were  all  captured,  I  think. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Alice  Fahmy  (age  12). 


W.\DLEY,  Ala. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  You  don't  know  how  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  coming  each  month  and  how  I  have 
enjoyed  "The  Mystery  of  The  Sea-Lark"  and  "Boy 
Scouts  in  the  North,"  especially  the  latter. 

I  live  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  just  twelve  miles  from 
Horseshoe  Bend,  where  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  the 
Creek  Indians.  A  monument  marks  the  spot  where  he 
stood. 

A  few  miles  from  the  bend  is  a  large  oak,  under  which 
the  Indians  surrendered.    It  is  called  the  Peace  Oak. 

Overlooking  the  business  part  of  Wadley  is  a  large 
mound  of  earth  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Indians.  It  is  very  old,  as  it  is  covered  with  large 
trees. 

I  have  a  nice  collection  of  arrowheads,  most  of  which 
I  found  in  an  old  field  near  my  home. 

Your  devoted  reader, 
Frank  Schuessler,  Jr.  (.\ge  15). 


D.\isen-Mura.  J.\pan. 
Dear  St.  Nichol.a.s:  We  really  live  in  Hankow,  China, 
and  are  just  staying  here  for  the  summer.  The  village 
of  Daisen,  where  we  are,  is  about  half-way  up  Mt. 
Daisen,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Japan.  It  is 
quite  small,  and  there  is  only  one  foreign  family  living 
here  besides  ourselves.  There  are  several  Japanese 
temples  around  here,  which  are  a  little  different  from 
the  ones  I  have  seen  in  China.  The  walks  and  scenery 
here  are  lovely. 


Maybe  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  living  in. 
The  house — or  rather,  bungalow — is  really  a  Japanese 
temple,  although  the  only  place  that  looks  like  it  is  a 
room  that  we  don't  use,  which  contains  some  idols  and 
scrolls.  The  floors  are  matted,  just  like  all  Japanese 
houses,  so  we  have  to  take  off  our  shoes  before  coming 
in.  There  are  no  real  walls  between  the  rooms,  though 
they  have  sliding  doors,  made  of  paper.  It  is  like 
camping  out! 

We  did  n't  know  a  word  of  Japanese  before  we  came 
here,  and  as  we  can  all  of  us  speak  Chinese,  we  are 
always  getting  the  two  languages  mixed  up! 

Although  I  have  not  taken  your  magazine  very  long, 
you  are  not  entirely  new  to  me,  as  my  brother  took  you 
several  years  ago,  and  the  copies  were  bound.  I  have 
read  nearly  everything  in  the  old  volumes  and  enjoyed 
them  very  much.  "The  Lucky  Sixpence"  and  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lane,"  were  my  favorites,  though  all  the  • 
stories  were  good.  The  present  copies  also  contain 
most  interesting  stories. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success  in  the  years  to  come. 
I  remain, 

Your  loving  reader, 

Charlotte  Littell  (age  12). 


Magnolia,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  four  years, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  'd  do  without  you.  I  have 
four  sisters,  and  as  soon  as  you  come  we  all  start  work- 
ing on  the  puzzles.  Even  Mother  and  Father  join  in 
and  we  have  a  great  time. 

Everybody  in  our  family  likes  sight-seeing.  Last 
summer  we  saw  the  old  witch-house,  and  the  "House  of 
the  Seven  Gables"  in  Salem,  the  Whipple  House,  in 
Ipswich,  and  a  good  deal  of  Gloucester  and  Boston. 

We  have  driven  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  as  far  down  as  Boston. 

About  a  mile  from  our  house  is  a  rock  named  Norman's 
Woe.  It  was  given  that  name,  because  it  was  there 
that  Longfellow  got  his  inspiration  to  write  his  poem, 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

I  love  all  the  stories  in  you,  but  I  liked  "The  Crimson 
Patch"  best. 

Thanking  you  for  many  happy  hours,  I  remain. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Janet  Wise  (age  12). 


TALM.A.GE,  Calif. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  like  you  ever  so  much.    I  have 
taken  you  for  two  years,  and  I  hope  to  take  you  many 
more. 

I  am  writing  you  about  a  trip  we  had  which  I  think 
is  the  best  time  I  ever  had.  I  call  it  a  day's  outing  in 
northern  California. 

One  hot  summer  morning  we  decided  we  would  take 
a  trip,  and  see  if  we  could  find  any  place  to  swim. 

We  live  in  Mendocino  County,  about  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  where  some  days  the 
temperature  is  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  above  zero.  While  this  is  very  nice  to  ripen 
the  pears,  prunes,  apples,  hops,  grapes,  and  many  other 
things  that  grow  in  this  county,  it  naturally  dries  up 
the  streams,  so  there  is  n't  much  swimming  here. 

We  had  heard  there  was  very  good  swimming  in  the 
Blue  Lakes  in  Lake  County,  just  east  of  us.  So  we 
invited  some  friends  and  set  out. 

Lake  County  is  sometimes  called  the  Switzerland  of 
America.  There  are  lovely  lakes  in  it,  surrounded  by 
mountains.  Clear  Lake  is  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
being  twenty-seven  miles  long;  the  Blue  Lakes  arc  not 
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so  large,  but  are  very  beautiful  because  of  their  deep 
blue  color,  from  which  they  are  named.  They  are 
located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  a  very  hot  journey  over  there,  but  what  was 
at  the  end  was  worth  it.  Oh !  it  was  glorious!  We  had 
the  dandiest  time! 

Your  loving  reader, 

JOH.N  ROWE. 


Z.'^NESviLLE,  Ohio. 
De.-^r  St.  Nicholas:  You  are  the  sweetest,  most 
wonderful  magazine  I  ever  took  or  ever  expect  to  take. 
My  mother  gave  you  to  me  for  a  birthday  present,  and 
then  my  grandmother  gave  you  to  me  for  Christmas. 
I  often  think  what  I  should  have  missed  if  they  had  not 
given  me  this  wonderful  present. 

I  live  in  a  town  of  about  30,000  people.  It  is  in  the 
Muskingum  Valley.  The  Licking  and  Muskingum 
rivers  run  through  this  valley  and  join  in  our  town. 
•  The  only  "Y"  bridge  in  the  world  crosses  at  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  rivers.  The  Muskingum  River  is 
called  "the  second  Hudson,"  it  is  so  very  beautiful. 

Zanesville  is  noted  for  its  clay.  It  has  the  largest 
tile  factory  in  the  world. 

The  stories  I  have  enjoyed  most  in  your  magazine  are 
"The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  and  "The  Crimson 
Patch";  and  I  am  now  very  much  interested  in  "The 
Happy  Venture."  But  best  of  all  I  like  The  Letter- 
box. 

I  intend  to  take  you  as  long  as  I  live,  even  if  I  live  to 
be  a  hundred. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Julia  Handshy  (age  14). 


Milton,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  since  last 
Christmas.  I  enjoy  reading  you  very  much.  I  live 
at  the  seashore  in  summer.  I  go  in  swimming  almost 
every  day.  I  play  golf  quite  often.  I  like  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  and  "The  Happy  Venture." 

Once  when  I  was  visiting  a  friend  her  father  asked 
us  if  we  wanted  to  have  a  guessing  contest.  We  said, 
"Yes."  The  subject  was,  what  would  be  the  mystery 
in  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  in  the  concluding 
issue.  The  one  who  gets  the  nearest  to  it  gets  a  box  of 
candy. 

I  have  a  bicycle  and  a  croquet  set,  and  I  beat  my 
mother  and  aunt  yesterday  at  croquet. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Mary  Ilsley  (age  9). 


Camden,  Me. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  You  are  the  best  magazine  I  have 
ever  read.    I  have  taken  you  for  four  years.    I  love 
"The  Crimson  Patch"  and  "Blue  Magic."    I  think 
that  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  is  exciting. 

We  have  a  pair  of  humming-birds  around  our  house 
in  the  larkspur  and  climbing  roses.  One  morning, 
when  it  was  very  damp  and  cold,  I  went  out  on  the 
back  porch  where  the  honeysuckle  is  and  happened  to 
look  at  it;  and  there  on  a  spray  was  a  mother  humming- 
bird. I  could  tell  this,  for  a  father  humming-bird  has  a 
ruby  throat.  Her  wings  were  not  moving,  and  she 
was  all  in  a  heap.  I  tried  to  take  her  off,  only  she  clung 
so  tightly  that  I  had  to  cut  the  spray  too.  Then  I 
brought  her  into  the  house,  where  I  put  her  in  a  box 
with  cotton.  At  first  I  thought  she  might  have  been 
injured  in  protecting  her  nest,  as  they  have  awful 
tempers  and  are  great  fighters  and  sometimes  kill  other 
birds.  I  fed  her  some  sugar  and  water,  dropping  it  into 
her  long  bill.    I  found  out  afterward  that  she  was  just 


cold  and  hungry.  When  I  was  watching  her  carefully, 
she  opened  one  eye,  then  the  other,  and  suddenly  fiew 
up  to  the  ceiling.  I  had  a  hard  time  catching  her,  for 
I  was  afraid  of  breaking  her  wings,  but  I  finally  did. 
I  let  her  fly  out  the  window,  and  have  n't  seen  her  since. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Carol  Dudley  (age  12). 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  only  two 
months,  but  already  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  you.  I 
wanted  to  subscribe  to  a  magazine,  and,  after  looking 
over  many  others,  I  selected  you,  as  the  best,  most 
interesting,  and  instructive  one  of  them  all! 

I  like  "Baldy's  Wound  Stripe"  best  of  the  short 
stories,  and  "The  Happy  Venture"  best  of  the  serials. 

Every  summer  we  go  up  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  There  are  many  interesting 
spots  around  there,  and  one  of  them  is  a  huge  rock  in 
the  shape  of  an  oven.  It  is  called  the  "Devil's  Oven." 
A  criminal  once  hid  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  He  was 
hiding  from  officers  who  were  searching  the  river  for 
him.  His  daughter  used  to  row  her  boat  into  the 
opening  of  the  Oven  every  day,  and  bring  him  food. 
He  was  captured,  in  the  end,  and  sent  to  prison. 

I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and,  as  we  live  in  an 
apartment,  I  can  have  no  pets,  save  a  little  canary, 
who  is  a  pretty  darling,  and  the  "baby"  of  the  family. 

My  mother  and  father  have  been  in  Europe  since 
July.  They  are  coming  back  in  October,  and  I  expect 
they  will  have  a  great  many  interesting  things  to  show 
and  tell  me. 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  shall  be  in  High  School  this 
fall.  Most  of  my  classmates  take  St.  Nicholas,  and 
we  all  watch  eagerly  each  month  for  our  copies.  We 
often  have  "St.  Nicholas  parties,"  where  we  unite  in 
reading  the  stories,  writing  for  books  and  articles 
advertised,  and  competing  for  the  Le.\gue. 

Hoping  that  I  shall  take  you  for  many  years  to  come, 
I  remain, 

Helen  Strough  Brown. 


Onawa,  Ia. 

D  KAR  St.  Nicholas:  As  yet  I  have  read  only  five  num- 
bers, but  already  I  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
next  one. 

Alberta  Fish  may  think  Colorado  the  best  State  in 
the  Union,  but  I  stick  to  the  Hawkeye  State.  However, 
that  is  natural. 

Our  acres  and  acres  of  green  corn-stalks  are  not  sur- 
passed, while  our  fields  of  waving  grain  are  surpassed 
only  by  a  few. 

I  have  traveled  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  truth,  the  West 
produces  wonderful  sights.  Colorado  is  a  fine  State, 
and  holds  wonderful  scenery  within  her  boundaries. 

Our  sunsets  are  beautiful.  Sometimes  the  western 
horizon  is  aflame;  at  other  times  "there 's  a  silver  lining 
through  a  dark  cloud  shining";  and  at  still  other  times 
fleecy  clouds  straying  here  and  there  are  tinted  a  soft 
rose,  while  far  to  the  north  and  far  to  the  south,  the 
line  of  the  western  horizon  is  rose-colored,  with  tints 
of  other  rainbow  colors  here  and  there. 

There  is  something  in  every  State  which  we  all  love, 
our  own  in  particular,  and  before  we  leave  this  world 
I  hope  one  and  all  of  us  may  have  the  privilege  of 
traveling  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  palm- 
tree  to  the  pine,  so  we  may  realize  what  wonderful 
States  all  of  the  forty-eight  of  our  Union  are. 

A  devoted  reader, 

Kathryn'  Reeves  (age  12). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER 


A  Presidential  Acrostic.  Initials,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes; 
third  row,  George  Washington.  From  i  to  7.  Lincoln;  S  to  i6, 
Roosevelt;  17  to  22,  Pierce;  23  to  30,  McKinley.  Cross-words: 
I.  Rigor.  2.  Users.  3.  Troop.  4.  Hurls.  5.  Elgin.  6.  Reels. 
7.  Fewer.  8.  Ovate.  9.  Roses.  10.  Dahme.  11.  Brick.  12. 
Hence.   13.  Angel.    14.  Yates.    15.  Ebony.    16.  Since. 

Double  Diagonal.  From  left  to  right,  Lincoln;  from  right 
to  left,  Lincoln.  Cross-words:  i.  Lateral.  2.  Biscuit.  3. 
Tenants.    4.  Elector.    5.  Economy.   6.  Globule.    7.  Nonagon. 

Diamonds  Connected  by  a  Square.  I.  i.  B.  2.  Moa.  3. 
Bough.  4.  Ago.  5.  H.  IL  I.  H.  2.  Too.  3.  Horde.  4.  Ode. 
S.  E.  HL  I.  Haste.  2.  Aspen.  3.  Sport.  4.  Terse.  5.  Enter. 
IV.  I.  E.  2.  Ell.  3-  Elder.  4.  Led.  5-  R.  V.  i.  R.  2.  Boa 
3.  Rough.   4.  Ago.   5.  H. 

A  Missing  Syllable.  Pin-money,  pinwheel,  pincushion, 
pin-feather. 

Zigzag.  Roosevelt.  Cross-words:  i.  Reign.  2.  Cower. 
3.  Loose.  4.  Abuse.  5.  Score.  6.  Sieve.  7.  Event.  8.  Class. 
9.  Twain. 


Central  Acrostic.  Roosevelt.  Cross-words:  i.  Caret. 
2.  Cloak.  3.  Broad.  4.  Alason.  5.  Bleak.  6.  Cover.  7. 
Cheat.    8.  Gelid.   9.  Motor. 

Endless  Ch.a.in.  i.  Serve.  2.  Vexed.  3.  Edged.  4.  Educe. 
5.  Cello.  6.  Lodge.  7-  Gelid.  8.  Idiot.  9.  Other.  10.  Erase. 
II.  Sever.    12.  Erose.    13.  Serve. 

Ch,\rade.    U-ten-sill;  utensil. 

Diamond,    i.  I.    2.  Ate.    3.  Italy.   4.  Elk.    5.  Y. 

Numerical  Enigma.  "None  fell  with  more  glorj-.  though 
many  fell  and  there  was  much  glory." 

King's  Move  Puzzle.  Begin  at  27.  Hippopotamus, 
27-36-47-56-37-67-78-89-98-99-ioo-go.  Rhinoceros.  80-79- 
69-70-60-59-68-58-48-49.  Elephant,  50-40-29-18-7-16-17- 
8.  Leopard.  9-10-20-19-30-39-38.  Camel,  28-37-26-25-15. 
Lion,  6-5-14-4.  Grizzly  bear,  13-3-12-3-1-1 1-22-31-21- 
32-33.  Kangaroo,  24-23-34-35-45-46-55-44-  Whale,  54,  43, 
52-53-42.  Lyn.x,  41-51-62-61,  Tiger,  71-72-81-91-92. 
Elk,  93-94-84.  Bison,  83-82-73-63-64.  Walrus,  74-75-65- 
76-66-77.    Giraffe,  88-97-96-87-86-85-95. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:    Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  August  Number  were  duly  received  from  Frances  Hankinson — Orrin  .Tudd — Ruth  M. 
Hillis — Mary  A.  Delaney — Olga  Joffe — Miriam  J.  Stewart — John  F.  Davis — "Allil  and  Adi"— Peggy  and  Mary — Quentin  S.  Dickins 
— Margaret  Day — Millie  and  Bennie — Bernard  Le  Frois — Gwenfread  E.  Allen — John  S.  Littell — Charlotte  R.  Cabell — "St.  Anna's 
Girls" — No  name,  Erie. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received  from  Elizabeth  Paisley,  9 — Katherine  McSwigan,  9 — Elinor  E.  De  Voe, 
9 — Dorothy  Pennock,  9 — Helen  H.  Mclver.  9 — Helen  Blackwood,  9 — Alyse  V.  Evans,  9 — Doris  Howe,  9 — Ruth  M,  Collins,  9 — 
Gladys  Skaggs,  9 — Violet  Daniel,  9 — Mary  I.  Fry,  8 — Margaret  H.  Monroe,  8 — Blanche  L,  Cunningham,  8 — Mildred  Black,  8 — 
Betty  Muir,  7 — Deborah  P.  Ware,  7 — Dorothy  A.  Gilmour,  7 — Peggy  Howe,  7 — Eleanor  Taft,  6 — Dorothea  Maier,  6 — Donald  H. 
Wing,  6 — Hortense  A.  R.  Doyle,  6 — Victoria  Sturge,  6 — Alice  Sherburne,  6 — Ruth  E.  Fiscus,  6 — Louise  St.  Jacques,  5 — Edith 
Carter,  5 — Evelyn  Richards,  5 — Alice  M.  Fairfax,  5 — J.  Hawkins,  4 — I.  Crawford,  4 — E.  W.  Johnston,  4 — E.  McLaren,  4 — Ran- 
dolph Braxton,  4 — D.  N.  Teulon,  3 — M,  Williams,  3 — B.  Parker,  3 — J.  C.  Potter,  3 — J.  Paton,  3 — L.  Sampson — W.  R.  Kappes, 
3— S.  Woehler,  3— M.  G.  Woods,  3— E.  Gray,  3— G.  E.  Whitten,  3— E.  F.  Mantor,  3— E.,  A.,  and  M..  3^M.  Parker,  3— M.  E. 
Dickson,  3— M.  Nelson,  3.  Two  answers,  I.  E.— N.  C— L.  E.  D.— A.  T.  F.— M.  L.  S.— D.  D.— R.  B.— M.  E.  R. — C.  H.— A. 
H,  B.— K.  K.— G.  H.  L.— D.  E.  H.— E.  and  C.  — M.  W.— R.  B.  One  answer,  M.  B.— A.  V.— C.  T.— M.  S.— E.  N.— L.  R.— H.  B. 
—J.  A.  —J.  L.— M.  E.— I.  F.— A.  W.— C.  M.  P.— D.  E.  V.— W.  I.— P.  R.— V.  P.— M.  K.  O.— M.  L.— E.  T.— M.  A.  S.— W.  R.  G. 
— L.  S.— H.  B.— R.  R.— R.  H.— G.  D.— M.  V.— M.  G.— L.  T.— E.  D.  E.— N.  D.— L.  T.— F.  P. 


WORD-SQUARES 

I.  I.  A  tree.  2.  Once  more.  3.  To  portray.  4. 
One  of  a  regular  line  of  packet  vessels.    5.  A  vestibule. 

II.  I.  To  cook  in  a  close  oven.  2.  To  proffer.  3. 
Burning.    4.  To  wait  upon.    5.  Found  in  every  forest. 

III.  I.  To  dilute.  2.  Sensitive.  3.  A  famous  Lon- 
don newspaper.    4.  Occurrence.    5.  Reposes. 

IV.  I.  To  braid.  2.  Riches.  3.  A  theatrical  per- 
former.   4.  Fetters.    5.  Concise. 

R.  w.  A. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  cow,  but  not  in  horse; 
My  second,  in  horse,  but  not  in  squirrel; 
My  third  is  in  squirrel,  but  not  in  camel; 
My  fourth  is  in  camel,  but  not  in  rat; 
My  fifth  is  in  rat,  but  not  in  dog; 
My  sixth  is  in  dog,  but  not  in  fox; 
My  seventh  is  in  fox,  but  not  in  bear. 
My  whole  is  a  city  in  the  United  States. 

MARTHA  JUDSON  (age  ii),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.    When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell 


the  name  of  a  famous  general  who  perished  in  the  Great 
War.  Another  row  of  letters,  reading  upward,  will 
spell  the  same  honored  name. 

Cross-words:  i.  Pertaining  to  tears.  2.  One  who 
objects.  3.  A  descent  of  rain.  4.  Cheated.  5.  Curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  6.  Idle.  7.  Dainty  and  suitable. 
8.  Compasses  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  objects.  9. 
A  peddler.    10.  Spreading  widely  among  a  community. 

11.  An  element  that  makes  up  much  of  our  atmosphere. 

12.  Accompanied.    13.  Banter. 

W.   HAWTHORNE  CARR   (age   1 5). 

ZIGZAG 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.    When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  popular  author. 

Cross-words:  i.  An  agreeable  combination  o? 
sounds.  2.  A  false  tale,  maliciously  uttered.  3. 
To  mention  distinctly.  4.  An  accumulation  of  earth 
and  stones  left  by  a  glacier.  5.  To  furnish  with  money. 
6.  A  king's  substitute.  7.  One  who  libels.  8.  A  writing 
acknowledging  the  receiving  of  anything.  9.  Odious. 
10.  A  small  hound.  11.  Eightfold.  12.  Without 
blemish.    13.  Pertaining  to  the  root. 

DOROTHEA  MAIER   (age  I4). 
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Twelve  objects  are  shown  and  numbered  in  the 
above  picture.  The  same  syllable  may  be  prefixed  to 
each  object.    What  is  the  prefix? 

ENDLESS  CHAIN 

To  solve  this  puzzle,  take  the  last  two  letters  of  the 
first  word  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  second  word,  and  so  on.  The  last  two  letters  of 
the  fifteenth  word  will  make  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
first  word.    The  words  are  all  of  the  same  length. 

I.  Margins.  2.  A  county  in  eastern  England.  3. 
To  live.  4.  To  guide  in  a  certain  direction.  5.  To  eat 
into.  6.  An  evil  spirit.  7.  A  common  vegetable.  8. 
An  assault.  9.  A  study.  10.  To  postpone.  11. 
Blunder.  12.  A  musical  instrument.  13.  To  join,  as  a 
smaller  thing  to  a  greater.  14.  To  have  life.  15.  A 
spirited  horse.    16.  Margins. 

EMELINE  HODGINS  (age  13),  League  Member. 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another 
by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making 
a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the  same 
and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Example: 
Change  wood  to  coal  in  three  moves.  Answer:  wood, 
wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  rake  to  dirt  in  four  moves. 

2.  Change  dirt  to  cart  in  two  moves. 

3.  Change  cart  to  dump  in  four  moves. 
HARWOOD  s.  BELDING  (age  lo).  League  Member. 

CHANGED  HEADS 

I  am  a  certain  fruit.  Change  my  head  and  I  become 
dislike;  again,  and  I  become  an  associate;  again,  and  I 
become  the  head;  again,  and  I  am  tardy;  again,  and  I 
am  a  portal;  again,  and  I  am  to  appraise;  again,  and  I  am 
destiny;  again,  and  I  am  a  Christian  name. 

DOROTHY  McDOUGALi,  (age  14),  League  Member. 

ADDITIONS 

Example:  Add  a  letter  to  wash,  and  make  n  serf. 
Answer:  S-lave. 

I.  Add  a  letter  to  peruse,  and  make  a  n>-mpli  of  (lie 
mountains. 


2.  Add  a  letter  to  station,  and  make  a  very  eccentric 
person. 

3.  Add  a  letter  to  country,  and  make  a  South  African 
antelope. 

4.  Add  a  letter  to  a  story,  and  make  on  high. 

5.  Add  a  letter  to  always,  and  make  at  no  time. 

6.  Add  a  letter  to  a  wise  man,  and  make  custom. 

7.  Add  a  letter  to  a  gang,  and  make  a  mechanical 
power. 

8.  Add  a  letter  to  above,  and  make  to  hang  about. 

9.  Add  a  letter  to  useful  little  instruments,  and 
make  discloses. 

10.  Add  a  letter  to  a  useful  grain,  and  make  value. 

11.  Add  a  letter  to  annoys,  and  make  churches. 

12.  Add  a  letter  to  distribute,  and  make  a  model  of 
excellence. 

13.  Add  a  letter  to  a  surface  measurement,  and  make 
mother-of-pearl. 

14.  Add  a  letter  to  a  small  animal,  and  leave  a  just 
portion. 

The  fourteen  added  letters,  in  the  order  they  stand, 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  baby  born  on  the  May/lower. 

CONNECTED  DIAMONDS 


I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Dl\mond:  i.  In  Latin.  2. 
To  annex.  3.  A  simpleton.  4.  A  tiny  mark.  5. 
In  Latin. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  Latin.  2. 
An  animal.    3.   Seized.    4.  A  number.    5.    In  Latin. 

III.  Lower,  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  Latin. 
2.  Skill.  3.  To  discipline.  4.  A  metal.  5.  In 
Latin. 

IV.  Lower,  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  Latin. 
2.  Dejected.  3.  Nautical.  4.  A  specified  period. 
5.    In  Latin. 

DOROTHY  WCT.i.s  (age  10),  League  Member. 
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STEINWAY 

THE  /NSTKUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


Richard  Wagner  at  his  Steinway 

O  own  a  piano  is  one  thing — to  own  the  InstrU' 
ment  of  the  Immortals  is  another.    The  Steinway 
is  the  piano  over  whose   keyboard  Richard 
Wagner  dreamed  his  visions  and  enriched  the 
world.    It  is  the  Voice  with  which  Liszt,  Gounod,  Rubin- 
stein  and  their  immortal  fellows  spoke  to  mankind.    It  is 
the  piano  of  Paderewski — and  the  piano  upon  which 
Hofmann  and  Rachmaninoff  are  playing  their  way  to  im* 
mortality  today.    It  is  and  has  always  been  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  masters  and  the  lovers  of  immortal  music 

STEINWAY  S  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107409  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 


The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the  World 


V^I^THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 


CLEAR   AS  A  BELL 


THE  charming  simplicity 
and  sturdiness  of  Ameri- 
can life  of  a  century  ago  are 
recalled  by  this  exquisite 
Colonial  model. 

Sonora,  famous  for  its 
matchless  tone,  its  handsome 
design,  its  flawless  workman- 
ship and  its  many  important 
features,  is  the  instrument  of 
quality,  in  the  ownership  of 
which  there  is  a  pride  of 
possession. 

Prices  $7S  to  $2500 
Today,  write  for  Period  Catalog  7  ^^^^i^/, 

Sonora 
Pfjonograpf)  Co., 
3nc. 

GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON 
President 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fifth  Ave.  at  53d  St. 
279  Broadway 

Canadian  Distributors  [ 
I.  MONTAGNES  &  CO. 

Toronto  ^ 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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How  do  you  like  this  young  man? 
Isn't  he  a  fine,  strong-looking  lad? 

You  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  home-run  hitter,  would  you? 

Notice  the  good  teeth  he  has.  Here  is 
what  his  father  writes  about  them: 

"The  row  of  food  destroyers  he  shows 
are  the  result  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  and  his  mother's  perseverance." 

Boys  with  good  teeth  are  generally  strong 
and  healthy,  and  girls  must  have  good 
teeth  to  be  beautiful  and  charming 
when  they  grow  up. 

Ask  father  or  mother  to  get  Colgate's. 
It  is  recommended  by  more  dentists 
than  any  other  dentifrice,  because  it  is 
safe.  It  cleans  the  teeth,  without  being 
gritty,  and  it  contains  no  harmful  acids. 
The  flavor  is  delicious. 

If  you  will  write  us  a  letter  telling 
why  and  how  you  keep  your  teeth  clean 
we  will  send  you  a  generous  trial  tube 
of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  free. 

COLGATE  8C  CO. 

199  Fulton  Street  Dept.  60  New  York 


The  name  of  the  sturdy- 
looking  boy  in  this  picture 
laill  be  given  on  request. 


Why  the  skin  of  your  face 

needs  a  special  soap 


Is  it  am-  wonder  that  girls 
often  lose  the  lovely-  rose-pink  skin 
lhe>-  had  when  they  were  babies? 
Think  how  much  more  the  skin  of 
your  face  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  wind 
and  weather  than  any  other  part  of 
your  body! 

But  its  greatest  enemy  is  dust! 

Look  at  a  ray  of  sunlight  as  it 
travels  across  the  air  of  a  room  —  see 
how^  it  is  filled  with  myriads  of  tiny 
floating  dust  particles. 

These  irritating  little  grains  of  dust  often 
find  their  way  into  the  pores  of  your  face, 
which  are  larger  than  on  any  other  part  of 
your  body. 

That  is  why  the  skin  of  your  face  needs  a 
special  soap — a  soap  that  will  not  only 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  delicate  pores — but 
will  stimulate  them  and  help  them  to  throw 
off  any  waste  matter  that  accumulates. 

You  can  keep  your  complexion  soft,  fine 
and  smooth — you  can  guard  it  against  the 
commoner  skin  troubles  that  are  generalh- 
caused  by  infection  from  dust  and  dirt — by 
giving  your  face  every  night  a  thorough 
cleansing  with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 


If  from  neglect,  or  the  wrong  method  of 
cleansing,  your  skin  has  lost  the  clearness  it 
should  have — if  it  is  marred  sometimes  by 
little  blemishes — by  ugly  blackheads — begin 
at  once  to  change  this  condition.  You  can 
make  }  our  skin  as  soft,  as  smooth,  as  brilliant 
with  color  as  }  ou  want  it  to  be.  For  your 
skin  is  changing  every  Any.  Each  day  part 
of  your  old  skin  dies  and  new  skin  takes  its 
place.  By  giving  this  new  skin  the  right 
treatment,  }ou  can  ]ia\'c  the  beautiful  com- 
plexion you  admire  in  other  girls. 

Look  in  the  little  booklet  that  is  wrajjped 
around  each  cake  of  W  oodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
There  you  will  find  special  treatments  that 
exacti}'  meet  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
skin.  Find  the  treatment  for  your  skin — 
begin  using  it  tonight. 

Woodbury's  I'acial  Soaj)  is  on  sale  at  any 
drug  store  or  toilet  goods  coimter  in  the 
I'nited  States  or  Canada.  Get  a  cake  today 
and  see  how  much  you  can  inlpro^■c  ^our 
skin  hy  using  it  regularly  and  persistently. 
A  25c  cake  lasts  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

"  Your  treatment  for  one  week  " 

A  miniature  set  of  Woodbury's  skin  preparations 
sent  to  you  for  25  cents. 

Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  miniature 
set  of  W  oodbury's  skin  pre]jarations,  con- 
taining your  complete  Woodbury  treatment  for 
one  week. 

You  will  find,  first  the  little  booklet,  "A 
Skin  You  Love  To  Touch,"  telling  >ou  the 
special  treatment  your  skin  needs;  then  a  trial 
size  cake  of  W^oodbury's  Facial  Soap  — 
enough  for  seven  nights  of  any  treatment;  a 
sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury  Facial 
Cream;  and  samples  of  W'oodbury's  Cold 
Cream  and  Facial  Powder,  with  directions 
telling  you  just  how  they  should  be  used. 
Write  today  for  this  special  new  Woodbury 
outfit.  .Address  the  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
201 1  Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  201 1  Sherbrooke  Street, 
Perth,  Ontario. 


SAY,  BUT  IT'S  A  PEACH! 


Page  after  page  of  dandy  Lionel  trains,  loco- 
motives, electric  lighted  stations  and  tunnels, 
lamp  posts,  telegraph  poles,  semaphores,  etc. 
All  in  reds,  blues,  yellows  and  greens — just  as 
they'll  look  to  thousands  of  happy  boys  this 
Xmas.    So  real  you  can  almost  hear  the  trains 


rushing  by,  and  see  the  semaphores  working 
up  and  down,  and  "stevies"  loading  freight 
'n'  everything  I  Gee,  it's  exciting  to  run  a  rail- 
road—if it's  a  LIONEL!  That  catalog's 
sent  free.  Get  one  now  so  you  and  Dad  can 
select  your  gift  early  at  your  dealers. 


The  Lionel  Corporation,  50-N,  East  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

 ItAlin  ttKTMC  T«YT1ll|||f  _ 


Toy  Electric 
Aeroplanes 

Sold  by  Leading  Toy 
and  Electric  Dealers 

Prices  from  $6.50  up 


The  A.  E.  Rittenhou«e  Co 


THE  NEW  GAME  CRAZE 

FUNNY         FASCINATING  EDUCATIONAL 

■ye^     AT   AI,I^  DEALKRS  ^Cf^ 
•  l)K    UIHECT  FKOM  ' 

INTERNATIONAL  WOOD  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE.  M.\RVL.\M> 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


Three  Pencils 

C.   S.  DAMON.         441  T 


All  with  Bame  name  ^^tc 
Santa  Glaus  or  Holly  Box 
emont  Avenue.  New  York  City 


The  two  jolly  gentlemen 
begin  to  pack 

Last  month  Santa  Claus  and  Uncle  Sam  formed  a 
partnership  to  make  playthings  for  your  Christmas, 
and  since  then  they  have  been  hard  at  work  in 
St.  Nick's  little  workshop. 

This  month,  as  you  see,  the  two  merry  old  fellows 
are  packing  St.  Nick's  big  bag.  We  only  wish 
you  could  see  all  the  wonderful  toys  that  are  in  it. 
Sleds — dolls — engines — toy  houses — everything 
you've  ever  wanted  is  there,  and  all  American 
made. 

Watch  to  see  what  the  two  jolly  old  gentlemen  are 
doing  next  month;  and  this  Christmas  be  sure  to 
ask  for  American-Made  Toys. 

TOY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

FLATIRON  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


American  m  MadeTc^ 


PL'' 


Light  Experiments 

Complete  with  scientific 
lenses,  pnsms.  mirrors,  and 
a  big  book  on  light.  Sun 
ray  experiments,  shadow 
shows,  hundreds  of  scientific 
things  you  can  do.  Price 
JiS  (Canada  ^22.50^. 


Anchor  Blocks 

Yellow,  red  and  blue  real  stone 
blocks  in  squares.  ol.ilongs.  arches 
etc..  for  building  wonderful  models 
of  public  buildings,  bridges,  etc., 
in  natural  colors.  Some  sets 
contain  steel  bridge  parts  also. 
Outfits  $1.50  to  Sis  (Canada 
S2.25  to  $22.50). 


Puzzle  Parties 

Solving  puzzles  is  great  fun. 
Outfits  contain  a  wonderful 
variety  of  puzzles,  all  different. 
You  can  have  man;,-  enjoj-ahle 
parties  with  one  of  these  sets. 
Prices  $  .35  to  $2 .  50  (Canada 
S.5S  to  $3-75). 


Mysto  Magic 

Real  magic  outfits,  with  ap- 
paratus for  doing  some  of  the 
best  tricks  on  the  stage. 
Fine  book  on  magic.  Sets 
$2    to  (Canada   S3  to 

$22. 50).  Also  chemical  magic, 
coin  trick  and  handkerchief 
trick  outfits. 


Toys  that  are  Genuine 


Tl 


*HE  hesi  to>s  are  those  that 
teach  you  useful  things  while 
you  are  having  great  fun  —  toys 
that  you  never  get  tired  of  be- 
cause you  can  always  make  or  do 
something  new  with  them.  Gilbert  Toys 
are  that  kind. 

ERECTOR  is  the  finest  of  steel  construction  toys. 
With  it  you  can  build  hundreds  of  interesting 
models  with  square  girders  like  real  structural  steel 
—bridges,  skyscrapers,  elevators,  cranes,  machin- 
ery, etc.  You  can  get  Krect.or  sets  from  S2  up 
to  SiS-  (In  Canada  S3  ,  50  to  S52 .  ,so). 
Look  over  the  outfits  on  this  page  and  ask  your 
folks  to  get  the  one  you  like  best  for  Christmas, 
Write  for  my  dandy  book.  "Gilbert  Boy  Engineer- 
ing"— 128  pages  nf  finely  illustrated  articles  on 
science,  athletics,  etc.  I'll  mail  it  for  its  cost — 25c. 
Also  send  for  a  free  copy  of  my  boys'  magazine, 
full  of  stories  and  sports,  and  illustrated  folder  of 
the  toys  I  make.    Use  the  coupon  below. 

.4.  C.  GILBERT.  Pres. 

THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  COMPANY 

l.?0  Blatchley  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Gilbert  Books  for  Boys 

Carpentry 

Hydraulic  and  Pneiimatii- 

Engineering 
Magnetic  Fun  and  Facts 
Light  E.xperiments 
Sound  Experiments 
Civil  Engineering 
Weather  Bureau 
Signal  Engineering 
Magic  Handkerchief  Tricks 
Magic  Coin  Tricks 
Chemical  Magic 
Knots  and  Splices 

Paper  covers  73c  each 
Full  cloth  covers  Si. 00  each 


Gilbert 
Boy  Engineering 

.V  great  book  of  fine 
articles  on  science  for 
boys.  Also  chapters  on 
athletics  by  Walter 
Camp  and  Johnny 
Mack."F'lying"  by  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker.  etc. 
Sent  for  its  cost — 2sc. 
Worth  much  more  to 
you. 

Use  coupon  below. 


Sound  Experiments 

Outfit  contains  real  tuning 
forks,  sound  box,  receivers, 
etc.  You  can  do  startling 
table  rapping  tricks  and 
many  other  fascinating  ex- 
periments. Fine  book  on 
sound.  Price  Sio  (Canada 
I15.) 


Meteor  Games 

These  sets  contain  a  big  assort- 
ment of  brightly  colored  marbles 
with  which  boys  or  girls  can  form 
designs  of  birds,  stars,  llowers, 
etc.  Fine  design  book  and  metal 
design  tray  included.  Prices  S.so 
and  S3. 00  (Canada  S.T.i  and 
S  I  .^01. 


Outdoor  Wheel  Toy 

liuild  your  own  wagons,  gliders, 
geared  speedsters,  trucks,  wheel- 
barrows, etc.  Everything  in  the 
outfit.  Easy  as  pie.  Only  screw 
driver  and  wrench  needed.  Prices 
S6.50,  Sio  and  S15  (Canada 
$9.75.  Sis  and  S22.50). 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

A.  C.  GILBERT  CO. 

130  Blalchley  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

- . .  -Seud  ute  trt'e  folder  ou  toys. 

 Seud  ine  your  Gilbert  Boy  Engi- 

ueeriug  Book  for  which  I  euclose  'jrtc. 

Name    --- 

Street    

City   

.V/o(e   -  -  

Age     


Beats  'em  All 

THE  race  is  won;  the  other  kids  are  left  way  behind 
because  there's  not  another  wagon  built  that'll 
keep  up  with  the  Janesville. 

It's  a  real  wagon,  not  a  toy,  and  as  different  from  other  wagons 
as  an  automobile  is  from  a  buggy.  It'll  "speed  up"  in  a  jiffy 
and  coast  farther  than  any  other  coaster.  \A/'atch  the  other  kids 
when  you  show  them  the — 


S!kuddeiyr 

no-dead  center  t^f^ 

STEP  first  on  one  foot, 
then  on  the  other  and 
M'  watch  the 

/j  Skudder  go 

?       and  you  can 
i       turn  comers 
"on  high" 
because 
the  tilting 
board 
won't  move 
when  you 
coast.  You 
can't  break 
the  all-steel 
fram  e. 
Ask  to 
see  this 
Skud  - 
der.too. 


■  BALL  BEARING 

^  (oaster 

Auto-type  wheels  with  real  ball  bearings  that  won't 
fall  out  if  the  wheel  is  removed ;  nickle-plated  dust 
caps;  3'2-inch  cold  rolled  steel  axle;  handsomely- 
finished,  white  ash  body;  strong  steel  bolster  plates; 
tongue  that  steers  as  easy  as  an  automobile. 

Ask  Dad  Now! 

On  sale  in  hardware,  department  and  furniture 
stores  everywhere. 

Janesville  Products  Company 

Janesville  Wisconsin 


r\_j-l_„_  The  Janesville  Coaster  and  Skudder  Car  are  the  fastest  selling  children's 

'^^O.lClO      vehicles.    Write  for  full  particulars  of  our  dealer  proposition. 


WHAT  THESE 
PICTURES 
SHOW 

A— Chassis. 

Model  No.  12. 

B— Sleering 

Knuckles  Like 
B\i  Cars. 

C— Gear  Shift 
Lever. 

D— Sliding  Gear 
Transmission 
and  "Big-car** 
Differential. 


Build  Toy  Autos 

With  Parts  Like  Big  Ones 

It's  the  Best  Fun  Ever 


BUILDING  a  Structo  Automobile,  Truck  or  Tractor  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  building  a  real  one!  These  toys  have  parts  like 
real  machines.  You  assemble  the  parts,  thus  building  your  own 
auto,  truck  or  tractor.  It's  fine  sport  and  shows  how  real  machines 
are  built.  Structo  models  have  lots  of  speed  and  pulling  power; 
strong,  powerful  motors  send  them  over  the  road  in  a  hurry,  straight 
ahead,  'round  in  a  circle,  up  hill  or  on  the  level.  Some  have  sliding 
gear  transmission  and  "big  car"  differential;  others  have  direct  shaft 
drive,  with  die-cast  gears  on  rear  axle.  They  all  have  many  features  of 
real  cars,  and  are  large,  strong,  handsome  machines.  They  run  like  real 
machines,  too.    Crank  the  motor,  "throw  her  in  high,"  and  off  she  goes. 


Ready-Built 

Toys 

The  yoe.  40,  44.  auJ  48  showi 
below,  are  dandy  models  al 
built  for  you;  ready  to  rm 
when  you  pet  them. 


MAKE 

You  'll  never  get  tired  playing  with  Structo  Toys.  First  you  build 
your  car;  then  run  it.  Look  at  these  dandy  models;  Nos.  12.  8  and 
IJ.  There  art- others  just  as  fine.  Each  one  comes  complete  in  a 
bos,  with  full  liirections.  ready  for  you  to  assemble  and  run. 
Start  your  Christmas  list  now  with  the  one  you're  going  to  get. 
Tell  all  the  folks  a  Structo  Auto-Builder  Outlnt  is  what  you  want. 
Look  at  the  Outfits  in  the  Toy  Department,  the  Hardware  Store, 
or  any  store  that  sells  good  toys.  Be  sure  it' s  "STRDCTO* 
because  that's  the  only  Auto-Builder  Outfit. 

STRUCTO  Beady-BaUt  Boadster  STRUCTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Au(o.  No.  40.    101-2  inches  long.  T7nT7V7nr\n'r    ii  ¥  ik.t^io 

Red.  black  trimming.  Price  $3.50.  FKEEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

West  of  Denver,  Colo. ,  and  in  Canada, 
all  prices  are  slightly  higher. 


STRDCTO  Deluxe  Auto.  No.  12.  A  "regular" 
car.  16  inches  long.  Triple-unit  motor; 
"big  car"  transmission  and  differential  like 
pictured  above.  Two  speeds  forward  and  re- 
verse.   Orange  with  black  trimmin 

Pnce  $12.00. 


STRUCTO  Beady-Built 
Catnrplllar  Tractor  No.  44. 

An  accurate  duplication 
of  tt  well-ktiown  tractor. 
U  1-2  inches  long.  feep- 
aratc  Disc  Harrow  iu- 
eluded.  Greeu;  red  and 
b  lack  trimming,  rrict*,* 


STBCGTO  Beady-Bollt  CaforplHar  STBCCTO  Dump  Truck.  No.  14.   Just  like 

Whippet  Tank,  No.  48.   Just  like  a  real  truck.    Triple-unit  motor;  sliding 

a  Krenrh  war  tank.     Grey;  red  gear  transmission.  Load  dumping  attach- 

trimming.  Price  $6.00.  ment.  ISinchea  long.  Red  body.  Price$13.50. 


STRrCTO  Raiinfi  Auto.  No.  8.  A  powerful. 
Bpeed-denion  rariug  car.  16  inches  long. 
Green  enamel,  black  trimming.    Price  $6.00. 


Over  the  hills— and  back  again 

^UTUMN  —  clear,  cool  days,  when  the  air  is  like  a 
tonic  —  every  breath  giving  you  pep  and  pleasure. 
Now's  the  time  you'll  want  to  cycle  out  into  the  open 
country;  into  the  gold  and  crimson  woods. 

Now  you'll  be  doubly  glad  if  you  have  a  New  Departure 
Coaster  Brake  on  your  bicycle,  for  no  matter  how  far  you 
go  it  will  save  you  the  tiresome  work  of  continuous  pedal- 
ing—  giving  you  perfect  control  of  your  wheel. 

If  you  haven't  a  New  Departure  on  your  bicycle  nov.- 
your  dealer  can  easily  attach  one,  and  your  bike  will  be 
like  a  new  machine. 

7he  story,  "Billy's  Bicycle  Triumphs,"  njill 
be  sent  you  if  you'll  'write  to  Department  B, 

New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bristol.  Conn..  U.  S.  A. 


YOU  Can  Build  This  Moving 
Stairway  and  Hundreds  of 
Other  Fine  Models  With 

i^VLECCANO 


It's 

Loads  of 
FUN! 


You  Can  Have 
A  NEW  TOY  EVERY  DAY! 

WITH  Meccano  yon  can  hnild  lunulred.s  of  wonderful 
models  in  shining  steel  and  brass  and,  with  your  Meccano 
Motor,  make  them  go  like  real  machinery.  Say,  but  it's 
fascinating !  Think  of  building  a  clock  that  ticks  and  runs, 
an  Electric  Locomotive  that  will  pull  a  long  train,  a  powerful 
Electric  Tractor,  or  a  Lighthouse  with  lights  that  flash  red 
and  white !  You  can  do  this  with  Meccano,  and  more. 
No  study  necessary.  Read  the  simple  directions  and  the 
fun  is  on.  It's  a  glorious  all-year  pastime.  Tell  dad  nothing 
will  do  for  Xmas  but  Meccano. 


Send  for  FREE  XMAS  BOOK 

called  "Meccanoland."  Contains  the  in\  entor's 
own  story  of  Meccano  and  over  50  pictures  of 
models  and  boys  building  them.  Just  the  thing 
to  help  you  and  Dad  to  pick  out  your  Xmas  gift. 
Doesn't  cost  a  cent.   Get  yours  early! 

MECCANO  COMPANY,  INC., 

Div.  Y,  71  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


GET  THIS 
BIG  XMAS 
OUTFIT 

$5.50 

Builds  Over 
100  Models 


iVlECCANO 

Toy  Engineering  for  Boys 


MECCANO  OUTFITS 

No.  (I,    111  .511         .\o.  -2.  tli.UO 
No.  1,   40.110        Nu.  L'x.  *8.,50 
No.  Ix,  $5.50        No.  :i,  $9.00 
No.  3x.  «U..5n 
And  up  to  $JO.O0 

MOTORS 

Electrir.  Kcversing  ■t4.50 
Electric.  Noli -Re  versing  $3.00 
Clorliwnrk  iliitor.  $3.00 
Transformer.  $3,125 
Outfits  and  motors  eeut  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price  if  uot 
at  your  dealer's. 
X  Outfits  and  Motors  slightly 
bigher  in  Canada. 


TOYS 


 .    —  - 


THE  SAFETY  COASTER 

Here's  a  coaster  wagon  that  we 
are  proud  of.  Look  at  the  tongue 
that  can  be  bent  back  for  easy 
steering.  And  when  the  tongue  is 
pulled  back  all  the  way  there's  a 
sure-enough  brake  which  operates 
on  the  back  wheels.  We  are  the 
sole  makers  of  this" Safety  Coaster" 
and  also  of  the  "Columbian  Coaster 
Wagon."  Ask  to  see  them  when 
you  get  your  Choo-Choo  Car. 


Its  alwaus  fair  weather \ 

There's  no  trouble  keeping  the  little  fellows 
outdoors  in  this  snappy  November  weather  if 
there's  a  Choo-Choo  Car  around  the  house. 
And  if  the  weather  is  too  severe,  a  Choo-Choo 
provides  the  best  kind  of  exercise  indoors. 

Get  your  youngster  a  Choo-Choo  now.  If 
there's  more  than  one  youngster  running 
around  your  home,  better  get  a  Choo-Choo 
for  each  one — if  you  don't,  there'll  be  trouble. 

Choo-Choo  Cars  come  in  four  sizes,  so  that 
getting  them  to  fit  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.    But  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 

It's  stamped  right  on  the  seat  where  you  can 
easily  see  it. 

It  will  pay  you  to  make  sure,  because  when  you 
get  a  real  Choo-Choo  you  not  only  give  more 
pleasure  to  the  little  fellows,  but  you  get  a  car 
that  has  rugged  strength  and  durability  built  into  it. 

The  horse's  head  with  the  wiggly  ears  is  made  of 
five-ply  hardwood  veneer.  The  wheels  are  solid 
pieces  of  hard,  rock  maple  and  there  are  two  in 
front  to  prevent  upsets.  The  seat  is  a  solid  piece 
of  selected  basswood. 

Write  us  if  your  regular  toy  store  does  not 
carry  Choo-Choos. 

THE  WILKINSON  MFG.  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


"WHAT  I  WANT  FOR 
CHRISTMAS" 


To  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  grandfathers, 
grandmothers,  distant  relatives,  neighbors,  Santa  Claus,  and  all  other  good 
friends.  I  have  written  down  below  a  list  of  the  Christmas  gifts  that  would  make 
me  happiest.  Of  course  I  won't  be  disappointed  if  I  don't  get  them  all. 
I  just  thought  it  would  be  easier  for  you  if  I  told  you  what  I  should  like  to  have. 


Signed  - 


First  of  all  I  Want  St.  Nicholas 
After  that  I  Would  Like 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.\dvertised  on  page   of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advprtised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.\dvertised  on  page  of  tlie  St.  Nicholas) 

(.\dvertised  on  page   .        of  the   St.  Nicholas) 

(-\dvertispd  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.\dvertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.Advertised  on  page  of  the   St.  Nicholas) 

I. Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


Signed  -  -  - 


First  of  all  I  Want  St.  Nicholas 
After  that  I  Would  Like 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


What  to  do  with  this  page 

To  ST.  NICHOLAS  Boys  and  Girls— First  look  through  your  copies  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  and 
decide  what  things  you  would  most  like  to  find  in  your  stocking  on  Christmas  morning.  Then 
write  your  name  and  copy  your  "  wishes  "  in  the  spaces  reserved  above,  putting  in  the  exact  page 
and  issue  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  on  which  the  gift  is  advertised  so  that  "  Santa  Claus  "  will  make  no 
mistake.  Then  leave  your  ST.  NICHOLAS  in  a  conspicuous  place  with  this  page  turned  down  at 
the  corner  or  something  to  attract  attention. 


Watch  *em 


You'll  have  barrels  of  fun  with  an  "Ameri- 
can Flyer"  and  learn  lots  about  real  rail- 
roads, too. 

'J^^  Made  in  America  >» 


Tht  Trsih  with  the  Guarantee'^ 
MINUTURE 


?  Registered  US.  Patent  Office 
RAILROADS 


Electrical  and  mechanical  trains 

You  can  get  an  "American  Flyer"  with  an  engine  just 
like  the  big  steam  locomotives.  Or  you  can  get  an 
engine,  run  by  real  electricity,  that  you  turn  on  and 
off  yourself. 

Ask  Dad  for  an  "American  Flyer."  Over  2,500,000 
boys  own  them  now. 

Any  toy  dealer 

will  show  you  an  "American  Flyer"  system.  If  he 
can't,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you  an  inter- 
esting little  book  on  our  trains. 


Look  tor  this  in  store  windows 


Wherever  you  see  it.  it  means  that  (Acre  you  can  get  the  finest 
railroad  outfit  made  —  either  electrical  or  mechanical  —  the 
•  AMERICAN  FLYER." 

AMERICAN  FLYER  MFG.  CO. 

2219-39  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Makers  of  a  complete  line  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  trains 


kon: 


CTO; 


TOY  BUILDING  BLOCKSk 

Patented  July  2,  1918 

stRUCTO-KONStru 

Building  Blocks 

**An  American  Toy 
for  Girl  or  Boy" 


Just  the  right  thing  to  ask 
mother  or  father  to  give  you 
for  a  wonderful  Christmas 
present. 

Amusing,  Interesting, 
Instructive 
Something  more  than  Just  fun 

Build  with  your  own  hands 
bird-houses,  garages,  doll- 
houses,  wind-mills  and  many 
other  models. 

Great  fun  at  all  times 

For  sale  at  any  department  or 
Toy  Store  in  all  large  cities. 
If  your  dealer  dc.es  not  carry 
KONSTRUCTO,  write  to  us. 

Konstructo  G)mpany 


Manufactured  in 
PORTLAND 
OREGON 


Office  and  Salesroom : 
103  W.  14th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Big  Combination  Offer 

No.  145 

12  Big  Books  for  $1,  Postpaid 

We  are  able  to  offer  a  wonderful  assortment  of 
painting,  drawing  and  crayoning  books,  12  for  ^1. 
There  are  six  10x15  inches  in  size,  16  pages,  and 
six  \0x7}'2,  8  pages.  All  illustrated  in  four  colors. 
Set  consists  of 

Big  Circus,  Patriotic,  Soldiers,  Mother  Goose,  Wild 
Animals,  Children  All  Nations,  Indian,  Side  Show, 
Young  Circus,  Parade,  Children  At  Play,  Europe 
and  Asia. 

A  Whole  Year's  Fun  for  $1 

Books  are  to  be  colored  and  then  cut  out  for 
games  —  thus  you  may  have  a  soldier  game,  a  circus, 
side  show,  menagerie,  etc. 

COMBINATION  OFFER  No.  146— $1.50 

In  addition  to  the  above  this  lot  includes  one  complete 
Witchery  Board,  2  Little  Leather  Classics  and  2  Children  of 
\^'orld  Books. 

NATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

812  Huron  Road  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  MOVING  PICTURE  SH(m^:^^:z. 

films,  tickets,  otc.  Price  -So.OO.  Money  refunded  it  not  satis- 
factory.   Write  for  catalog  of  various  models. 

C.  F.  RAY,  326  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  LIKE  A  BRAINY  GAME? 


"MILTRY"  is  the  Greatest  Ever! 

IT'S  A  MINIATURE  BATTLE-FIELD 
EACH  PLAYER  IS  A  GENERAL 

This  great  game  is  so  simple  that  even  young  children 
can  play  it  and  so  interesting  that  grown-ups  insist 
on  joining  in  the  fun.  Twenty  armies  with  their 
national  flags,  handsome  board  (see  picture),  rules 
and  suggestions  for  strategic  moves,  sent  postpaid 
for  $1.00. 


THE  VERY  THING 
FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

Send  for  '  MILTRY"  to 

Playwell  Game  Company 

110  Nassau  St.        New  York  City 


DRIFTWOOD  POWDER 

Produces  the  beautiful,  weird  green  and  purple  flames 
caused  by  the  metals  and  marine  growths  in  a  driftwood 
fire.    Enough  to  last  all  winter,  $  .50.  Send  money  order  to 

Fireside  Driftwood  Powder  Co.,  Box  106,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

An  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift 


'T~^HIS  is  really  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  working  model  than  a  to}- 
and  represents  a  Jib  Crane 
as  used  atRailway  Freight 
Stations,  Wharves,  etc. 
It  is  largely  made  of 
cast  iron,  has  wide 
gears  and  Is 
thoroughl}^ 
constructed 
through- 
out. 


Weight  (packed)  4^^  lbs. 

Price  three  dollars  post- 
paid east  of  Mississippi 

Finished  in  attractive  colors  and  packed  in 
strong  corrugated  box. 

D.  N.  CARLIN  COMPANY 

127  Denniston  Avenue        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


biggest  business 
the  world 

WITH  an  Ives  Toy  railway  sys- 
tem you  can  learn  all  about  the 
great  business  of  transportation 
while  you  are  having  the  best  of  fun. 
You  lay  the  tracks,  install  switches, 
signals,  bridges,  tunnels  and  stations. 
You  are  the  builder,  general  superintendent, 
engineer  and  president  of  your  railroad,  all  in 
one  —  learning  every  detail  of  the  business. 
Ives  trains  are  just  like  the  real  trains.  They  have 
powerful  mechanical  or  electric  locomotives. 
There  are  beautiful  coach,  buffet  and  baggage 
cars,  coal  cars,  tank  cars  and  bright  red  cabooses. 

iVesToys 

Make  Hap^'B^^ 

Ives  boats  are  made  of  steel  with  strong,  long- 
running  motors  and  real  screw  propellers.  _  They 
will  run  a  long  time  in  water  under  their  own 
power.  There  are  ocean  liners,  tugs,  steam  yachts, 
launches,  U.  S.  Marine  Ships,  scout  patrols,  tor- 
pedo boats,  destroyers  and  diving  submarines. 
GET  THESE  BOOKS  — Write  today  for  our 
finely  illustrated  boat  book,  "Ships  and  Ship- 
ping," full  of  nautical  information,  rules  of  the 
sea,  etc.,  and  our  fine  booklet  on  trains.  Both 
sent  for  10c  in  stamps,  to  pay  for  postage  and 
packing. 

The  Ives  Manufacturing  Corporation 

196  Holland  Ave.        Bridgeport,  Conn. 


1  Ni  •g"pg 

Build  and  Fly  a 

Model  Aeroplane 

Just  Like  a  Real  One! 

EVERY  boy  should  build  and  fly  one  of  those 
IDEAL  Models  of  real  Aeroplanes.  Building 
your  own  'plane  is  great  sport ;  it  develops  your 
meehanical  ability  and  shows  you  how  Aeroplanes  are 
constructed.  IDEAL  Model  Aeroplane  Construction 
Outfits  make  building  easy.  They  contain  everything 
needed  to  build  a  Model  Aeroplane  that  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  a  real  Machine;  also  Complete  Plans  and 
full  instructions.  IDEAL  Model  Aeroplanes  are  guar- 
anteed to  fly  when  correctly  built. 

You  can  get  Complete  Construction  Outfits  for  build- 
ing models  of  any  of  these  well-known  Aeroplanes. 

Pick  the  one  you're  ^oing  to  build 

Cuniss  JN4D-2  Training  Plane,  3-ft.  size                $  8.00 

DeHavilland  Battle  Plane,  3-ft.  size  (shown  above)  8.50 
N  C-4  Nafal-Curtiss  Seaplane,  4  1-Z  ft.  size  10.00 

Curtiss  Military  Tractor,  3-ft.  size  7.50 

Bleriot  Monoplane,  3-ft.  size   6.00 

Nieuport  Monoplane,  3-ft.  size   7.00 

Taube  Monoplane,  3-ft.  s'ze    5.50 

West  of  Denver,  Colorddo,  and  in  Canada, 
uOc  ei-lrn  fur  each  Outfit 

These  Construction  Outfits  are  sold  in  sealed 
boxes  by  the  Leading  Toy,  Sporting  Goods  and 
Department  Stores.  Ask  for  them  at  your  store. 
If  your  store  hasn't  them,  we  will  fill  your  order 
direct,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price  above,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Plans  for  Model  Aeroplanes 

Complete  Plans;  which  include  Scale-Drawings  and  Building 
and  Flying  Instructions;  for  any  one  of  the  above  Model  Aero- 
planes will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  3.5  cents.  These 
Plans  show  exactly  what  is  required  to  build  a  Model  Aero- 
plane, and  how  to  build  it. 

Send  for  this  Aeroplans  Book 

Gives  full  descriptions,  specifications  and 
prices  on  all  IDE.iL  Model  Aeroplanes, 
IDEAL  Racin?  .Aeroplanes  and  IDEAIj 
Flying  Toys.  Tells  all  about  them  and  also 
lists  hundreds  of  Model  Aeroplane  parts  and 
fittings.  It's  a  Iwok  every  Amateur  Aviator 
should  have.  Sent  postpaid  for  .5  cents. 
Scud  for  yours  today! 


IDEAL  AEROPLANE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Making  Model  Aeroplanes  Since  1911 

65  Houston  St.,  West,     New  York  City 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

ON  this  and  the  following  seven  pages  are  described  the  new  Century- 
books  for  boys  and  girls  and  some  others  that  have  become  classics  in 
their  field.  A  booklet  containing  these  eight  pages  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
upon  application.  Address 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TREASURE  MOUNTAIN 

By  Edna  Turpin 

IT  IS  hard  to  imagine  the  girl  who  would  not  enjoy 
this  exciting,  rapidly  moving  tale  of  life  among 
the  mountain  whites  of  Virginia.  The  author's 
long  acquaintance  with  this  region  gives  her  ability 
to  portray  the  local  color  with  vividness  and  accur- 
acy. In  addition  she  has  built  up  a  plot  that  has 
plenty  of  action  and  an  ingenious  ending. 

We  recommend  this  book  unreservedly  to  all 
girls — ^and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


TRAVEL  STORIES 

Retold  from  ST.  NICHOLAS 

THE  cream  of  those  stories  about  strange  places  and 
stranger  things  throughout  the  world  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  St.  Nicholas.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  that  all  information  shall  be  authori- 
tative and  yet  it  is  given  in  such  attractive  form  that 
the  child  absorbs  it  unconsciously.  A  veritable  treasury 
of  good  things  for  every  wide-awake  boy  or  girl. 

Illustrated.  $1.25 


For  Every  Child's  Bookshelf 


THE  JUNGLE  BOOK 

"Unique  in  literature  and  perfectly 
delightful  in  spirit." 

4Sth  edition.    Illustrated.  $2.00 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S 

THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK 

"A  pure  outburst  of  genius." 
"He  is  safe  even  from  imitators." 

28th  edition.   Illustrated.  $2.00 


CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS 

A  classic  for  young  people  of  life  among  the  Gloucester  fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks. 
26th  edition.    Many  illustrations.  $2.00 


At  All  Bookstores         TUC     TEMTITDV     CCi        353  Fourth  Avenue 
Published  by  IrlE      LiLillUIxI      y^yj.  New  York  city 


A  Smashing  Sea  Story  for  Boys 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEA -LARK 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  and  H.  P.  Holt 

AT  last!  Ever  since  this  happy  combination  first 
J~\  collaborated  to  produce  stories  that  won  in- 
stant approval  from  young  America,  boys  all  over 
the  country  have  been  clamoring  for  more  from  the 
same  source.  Now  another  has  come — and  we 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  is  an  exciting 
yarn  of  how  some  boj's  secured  possession  of  a  dis- 
mantled sloop,  fitted  her  up,  and  started  out  to  use 
her  as  a  ferry.  Mysterious  strangers  try  to  buy  or 
rent  the  boat  and,  failing,  use  other  means  to  attain 
their  unknown  ends.  The  boys  are  full  of  pluck 
and  determination,  and  after  many  thrilling  esca- 
pades discover  that  they  have  been  the  center  of  a  far- 
reaching  plot  that  is  fortunately  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  kind  of  book  that  makes  you  want  to  throw  up  your  cap  and 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


shout! 


By  the  Same  Authors 


FORTUNES  OF  WAR 

A  thrilling  story  of  a  boy's  adventures  at 
sea  during  the  war  of  1914-18.  Has  won  a 
host  of  friends. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


LOST  ISLAND 

One  of  the  best  boys'  stories  published 
in  recent  years.  Its  popularity  never 
wanes. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 


CAPTAIN  CHUB 

Illustrated. 


$1.75 


THE  CRIMSON  SWEATER 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

CROFTON  CHUMS 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


HARRY'S  ISLAND 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

KINGSFORD,  QUARTER 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


TEAM-MATES 

Illustrated. 


$1.75 


At  All  Bookstores         TUT     rfWTITDV  353  Fourth  Avenue 

Published  by  lllEi     VElliUIVl      V/U.  New  York  City 
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A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Girls 


A  MAYFLOWER  MAID 

By  Emilie  B.  and  Alden  A.  Knipe 

THE  fascinating  narrative  of  a  girl's 
adventures  aboard  the  "May- 
flower" and  among  the  hardy  settlers 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
Knipes — always  favorites  with  American 
girls — have  done  nothing  better  than 
this  historically  accurate  story  of  a  period 
which  is  especially  in  our  thoughts  be- 
cause of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  youthful  heroine  is  a  timid,  moth- 
erless Puritan  who  sets  out  from  England 
with  her  stern  father  on  what  is  to  her 
the  terrifying  voyage  to  the  mysterious 
New  World.  The  captain's  cowardice 
compels  the  ship  to  return  and  after  Bar- 
bara loses  her  father  she  finds  herself  on 
board  the  "Mayflower."  Arrived  in 
America  the  settlers  come  near  starving 
and  during  these  trying  times  Barbara 
develops  into  a  brave,  resourceful  girl. 
She  is  intimate  with  Rose  and  Myles 
Standish,  the  latter  taking  her  under  his 
guardianship.  All  in  all,  this  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting  not  only  for  the  accuracy  of  its  information  but  also  for  the 
intimate  human  touch  that  has  endeared  these  authors  to  thousands  of  girls. 

Illustrated.      Price,  $1.90 


Other  Books  by  the  Same  Authors 


THE  LUCKY  SIXPENCE 

A  pretty  story  of  a  little  English  girl's 
strange  experiences  in  the  Colonies. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 

BEATRICE  OF  DENEWOOD 

The  sequel  1o  "The  Lucky  Sixpence." 
Illustrated.  $1.90 

THE  LOST  LITTLE  LADY 

A  mystery  story  for  young  people  with  a 
Civil  War  setting  in  New  York. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 


PEG  O'  THE  RING,  o. 
A  MAID  OF  DENEWOOD 

In  which  Peggy  of  Denewood  meets  with 
many  exciting  adventures. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 

VIVE  LA  FRANCE ! 

An  inspiring  slory,  the  background  of 
which  is  historically  accurate,  set  chiefly  in 
Rheims,  of  a  little  girl's  deeds  for  her 
country. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 
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The  Sea,  a  Lighthouse  and  a  City-Bred  Girl 


SILVER  SHOAL  LIGHT 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

A DELIGHTFUL  book  by  a  born  story-teller.  It 
is  about  a  city-bred  girl  who  goes  up  on  the 
New  England  coast,  stays  with  a  most  unusual  light- 
house-keeper, his  attractive  wife,  and  their  appealing 
little  son,  outwits  a  German  spy  and  saves  a  transport 
loaded  with  Uncle  Sam's  boys,  and  learns  to — but  there 
isn't  space  to  tell  all  the  good  things  in  this  fascinating 
story.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  isn't  a  dull  page 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.75 


By  the  Same  Author 


US  AND  THE  BOTTLE-MAN 

ANOTHER  charming  story  with  a 
setting  by  the  sea.  Three  small 
people  have  a  thrilling  romance  on  a 
"desert"  island,  but  all  ends  happily,  thanks 
to  the  wonderful  Bottle-man. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.50 


BLUE  MAGIC 

A TOUCHING  story  of  the  comradeship 
between  a  lovable  little  boy,  tem- 
porarily crippled,  and  a  very  young  man  not 
long  out  of  college.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Italy  and  Egypt. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.50 


Of  Smugglers  on  Lake  Champlain 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  TWO  HEROES 

By  Adair  Aldon 

AN  exciting  tale  of  three  courageous  lads  who  unearth 
l\  a  band  of  smugglers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  bring  them  to  justice.  Full  of  thrills  and 
abounding  in  historical  interest,  for  part  of  the  scene  is 
laid  in  an  old  tavern  formerly  the  rendezvous  of  Ethan 
and  Ira  Allen. 

This  popular  author  has  never  done  a  better  piece  of 
work  and  we  warrant  it  will  hold  the  attention  of  any 
red-blooded  youngster  to  the  last  word. 


Illustrated. 


$1.75 


AT  THE  SIGN 

OF  THE 

TWO  HEROES 

ADAIR  ALDON 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


For  Boys  Who  Love  the  Great  Outdoors 


THE  BLUE  PEARL 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

A GROUP  of  Boy  Scouts  are  challenged  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  meet  the  most  extraordinary  dangers, 
the  prize  being  a  marvelous  blue  pearl,  worth  $50,000. 
The  challenge  is  accepted  and  the  "Argonauts,"  as  they 
style  themselves,  cross  the  continent  and  after  many 
hair-raising  adventures  reach  a  strange  island.  There 
they  encounter  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and  it  is  only  by 
superb  courage  and  pertinacity  that  they  finally  surmount  all  difficulties 
and  win  the  Blue  Pearl. 

One  of  the  most  exciting,  yet  informative,  stories  that  have  appeared  in 
a  long,  long  while. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.75 


BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

HOW  two  Boy  Scouts  lived  in  the  great  North  Woods  for  thirty  days  with- 
out taking  food  or  clothes,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  overcame 
by  the  use  of  the  wood  raft  of  their  organization,  and  the  reward  they  won 
as  the  result  of  a  wager  with  a  lumber  king,  make  a  story  as  thrilling  as  it  is 
full  of  practical  points  and  helpful  .suggestions. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.75 


BOYS'  BOOK  OF  MODEL  BOATS 

By  Raymond  F.  Yates  k  ^. 

BOYS"  BOOK 

A BEWITCHING  book  for  a  boy — and  that  is  no  mode^boats 
exaggeration.    It  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  itArMONoVYATEf 
small  boats  —  boats  to  be  run  by  electricity,  by  rubber 
bands,  by  all  sorts  of  power.    The  author  is  not  only  an 
expert  on  his  subject,  he  is  an  enthusiast;  and  he  writes 
with  a  fervor  that  is  irresistible. 

Over  100  illustrations.  $2.00 


At  All  Bookstores  TUf    rTWTITDV    C  f\         353  Fourth  Avenue 

Published  by  iriEi     \x£iiliUI\I     K^yj*  New  York  City 


Another  Fascinating  Mystery  Story  for  Girls 


THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman 

THE  latest  mystery  story  for  girls  by  an  author 
whose  name  has  become  famous  among  the 
younger  generation.  Mrs.  Seaman  is  a  genius  at  this 
type  of  fiction  and  her  praises  are  sung  from  coast  to 
coast  by  an  army  of  admirers.  "The  Crimson  Patch" 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  anything,  it  is  more  ex- 
citing than  the  other  books  that  ha\  e  brought  joy  to  so 
many  young  readers.  The  heroine  is  a  true  daughter 
of  her  soldier  father  and  how  she  innocently  involves  him 
in  serious  trouble  and  then  aids  to  save  him  from  possible 
dishonor,  makes  this  one  of  the  best  stories  that  this  popular  author  has 
ever  penned.    A  thrilling  tale  of  spies,  danger,  and  secret  conspiracies. 


Illustrated.  $1.75 


Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author 


THE  SLIPPER  POINT 
MYSTERY 

How  a  summer  visitor  and  the  boatman's 
daughter  solved  a  fascinating  mystery. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

MELISSA-ACROSS-THE-FENCE 

A  touching,  absorbing  story  in  which 
Melissa  and  the  little  boy  in  the  grand  house 
are  the  chief  figures. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

THE  BOARDED-UP  HOUSE 

How  two  girls  invaded  an  empty  house, 
what  mysteries  they  found  there,  and  how 
they  unravelled  them. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


THREE  SIDES  OF  PARADISE 
GREEN 

The  Imp  and  the  two  girls  solve  the  mys- 
tery and  discover  that  Paradise  Green  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  world. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR 

Another  fascinating  mystery  story  for 
young  people. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  SAPPHIRE  SIGNET 

A  thrilling  mystery  story  for  young 
people,  with  a  picturesque  and  historically 
accurate  background. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 
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Stories  of  the  Adventurous  West 


REDDY  BRANT:  HIS  ADVENTURES 

By  W.  C.  Tuttle 


REDDY  BRANT  is  worth  knowing.  You'll  like 
-  him,  boys,  for  he's  just  the  sort  of  fellow  you 
admire —  full  of  pep  and  ginger  and  not  afraid  to 
take  a  chance.  Fourteen-year-old  Reddy  wanders 
into  the  cow-country  and  what  happens  to  him 
there  would  make  a  movie  hero  turn  green  with 
envy.  However,  Reddy  has  plenty  of  grit.  He  is 
no  tenderfoot  when  it  comes  to  a  show-down,  and 
before  he  gets  through  —  but  what's  the  use  of 
spoiling  a  good  story .''  Read  it  for  yourself  and  get 
a  thrill  on  every  page. 


Illustrated. 


$1.75 


CURLY  AND  THE  AZTEC  GOLD 

By  Joseph  B.  Ames 

YOU  remember  Curly  of  the  Circle-Bar.?  Well, 
here  he  is  again  and  this  time  he  is  after  hidden 
treasure.  Curly,  and  a  heroine  as  likable  as  he  is, 
set  oflf  through  the  great  South-west  to  find  the 
precious  metal.  All  goes  well  until  they  meet  a 
party  of  desperadoes  seeking  the  same  gold.  In 
the  ensuing  race  the  two  clash  in  many  a  battle  and 
Curly's  nerve  is  often  put  to  the  test.  How  it  all 
comes  out  is  for  you  to  find  out,  but  take  this  tip  — 
Mr.  Ames  has  never  written  a  more  exciting  tale. 
No  boy  will  want  to  miss  this  one. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


By  the  Same  Author 


Curly  of  the  Circle-Bar 

A  cowboy  story  set  on  a  modern  Texas  ranch. 
Illustrated.  $1.75 


The  Mystery  of  Ram  Island 

A  thrilling  talc  of  danger  and  daring. 
Illustrated.  $1.75 
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He  Makes  Science  as  Easy  as  a  Story 


THE  SECRET  OF  EVERYDAY  THINGS 


THE 
SECRET 

OF 

EVERYDAY 
THINGS 


IKAN  HENRI  FABRE 


By  Jean-Henri  Fabre 

THIS  latest  book  by  the  famous  French  scientist  con- 
tains all  manner  of  c]uaint  and  curious  information 
and  presents  it  in  a  marvelous  style  that  makes  the  story  of 
thread  or  needles  or  tea  or  glass  as  fascinating  as  fiction. 
And  of  course  it  is  all  accurate  in  the  extreme.  Simple 
enough  for  any  child  to  understand  and  significant  enough 
to  interest  any  adult  reader. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


By  the  Same  Author 


FIELD,  FOREST  AND  FARM 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


OUR  HUMBLE  HELPERS 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


THE  STORY  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


JIMMY  BUNN  STORIES 

By  Henry  C.  Walker 

AMUSING  present-day  fables  and  folk-lore  tales  in 
l\  which  Jimmy  Bunn,  the  rabbit,  is  the  central  char- 
acter. Just  the  sort  of  stories  that  little  folk  adore.  Full 
of  fun  that  appeals  to  the  healthy,  normal  youngster  and 
frequently  point  a  moral  in  such  kindly  fashion  that  small 
ears  take  it  in  with  no  effort. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 


HENRY  C. WALKER 


THE  FAMOUS  BROWNIE  BOOKS 

By  Palmer  Cox 


The  Brownies  and  Prince  Florimel 

Another  Brownie  Book 

The  Brownies  Abro.\d 

The  Brownies  Around  the  World 

The  Brownies  at  Home 


The  Brownies  in  the  Philippines 
The  Brownies'  Latest  Adventures 
The  Brownies'  Many  More  Nights 
The  Brownies:  Their  Book 
The  Brownies  Through  the  Union 


Illustrated  by  the  author.    Price  per  volume,  $1.75 
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BACK  OF  THE  HARPER  NAME— 103  YEARS  OF  GOOD  BOOKS 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


TURKEY  BOWMAN 

By  Homer  Croy 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  Turkey 
Bowman,  who  is  a  sort  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn  of  the  prairies,  make 
lively  reading.  Turkey  —  so 
nicknamed  because  he  was  as 
freckled  as  a  turkey's  egg — has 
no  end  of  adventures,  both  hu- 
morous and  otherwise,  including 
his  final  adventure  with  the 
Indians,  when  he  saves  a  town 
and  returns  a  hero. 

Frontispiece.    Cloth.    $1 .75 

WOOD-FOLK 
COMEDIES 

By  William  J.  Long 

Here  are  stories  of  the  play-time 
of  the  denizens  of  the  woods  and 
fields,  and  of  the  many  amusing 
things  that  happen  to  them  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  told  by 
one  of  America's  foremost  nat- 
uralists. With  many  illustrations 
in  color  by  Charles  Livingston 
Bull.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

MORE  SANDMAN 
STORIES 

By  Abbie  Phillips  Walker 

No  rainy  day  need  be  dull  for  the 
little  folks  with  "Sandman's 
Rainy  Day  Stories "  of  prin- 
cesses and  knights  and  all  sorts 
of  woodsy  folk  and  with  "  Sand- 
man's Stories  of  Drusilla  Doll " 
to  amuse  them  with  the  many 
curious  escapades  of  this  un- 
breakable doll.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth.  75c.  each 


TOM  SAWYER 

By  Mark  Twain 

Whether  or  not  you  have  read 
"Tom  Sawyer  " — and  you  prob- 
ably have — this  new  edition  of 
the  greatest  of  all  boys'  stories, 
with  its  illustrations  by  Worth 
Brehm  and  jacket,  cover  insert 
and  frontispiece  in  full  colors  is 
a  book  you  will  want  to  own. 
The  very  thing  for  a  gift  to  any 
boy  or  girl.     Illustrated.  $2.50 

LABOULAYE'S 
FAIRY  BOOK 

InltoduMon  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

This  famous  collection  of  fairy 
stories  of  the  good,  old-time, 
proven  sort  has  been  compiled 
from  the  folk-lore  of  many 
countries  and  includes  stories 
which  form  a  part  of  the  literary 
heritage  of  children  the  world 
over.  They  are  here  illustrated 
with  pictures  in  full  color  by 
Edward  G.  McCandlish  that  add 
just  the  right  touch. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 

THE  BOY'S  LIFE 
OF  LAFAYETTE 

By  Helen  Nicolay 

Miss  Nicolay  was  not  content  to 
tell  over  again  the  old,  legendary 
Lafayette  story  —  the  real  story 
of  the  great  Frenchman  is  so 
much  more  interesting.  So  here 
it  is,  drawn  from  original  sources 
— fad,  told  with  the  charm  of 
fiction.  Illustrated.  $1.60 


TOBY  TYLER 

By  James  Otis 

This  new,  specially  illustrated 
edition  of  "Toby  Tyler"  brings 
up  to  date  this  story  dear  to 
generations  of  American  children. 
Toby — the  runaway — discovered 
that  a  little  glitter  and  romance 
covered  a  surprising  amount  of 
reality;  but  in  following  the 
circus  he  met  real  adventures 
and  all  kinds  of  strange  people. 

Illustrated.  $1.60 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS,  JR., 
AGAIN 

By  David  Cory 

"  Puss  in  Boots,  Jr.,  and  Old 
Mother  Goose,"  and  "Puss  in 
Boots,  Jr.,  in  New  Mother  Goose 
Land,"  bring  the  adventures  of 
this  juvenile  hero  up  to  date;  in 
the  former,  on  Mother  Goose's 
gander,  he  visits  the  favorite  nur- 
sery rhyme  folks;  the  latter  is  a 
twentieth  century  version  of  fairy 
land.         Illustrated.    75c  each 

PYLE'S  BOOK 
OF  PIRATES 

Here  are  brought  together  the 
colorful  pictures  and  delightful 
prose  in  which  Howard  Pyle  ex- 
pressed all  the  roistering  dare- 
devil spirit  for  which  the  legend- 
ary pirates  stand.  As  a  gift 
book  for  those  who  like  pirate 
lore,  the  equal  of  this  beautiful 
volume  cannot  be  found. 
Folio  size.  38  illustrations.  $6.00 


THESE  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  BOY'S  OR  GIRL'S  LIBRARY 

By  KIRK  MUNROE  RHEAD'S  ILLUSTRATED  JUVENILES 

Each  $1.60 

Arabian  Nights  Robinson  Crusoe 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Gulliver's  Travels  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
Robin  Hood  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island 


Illustrated,  each  $1.60 

Campmates 
dorymates 
Canoemates 
Rai-tmates 
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Does  Your  Boy  or  Girl  Graduate 
From  St.  Nicholas  This  Year? 


JUST  as  surely  as  they  should  graduate  from  high  or  preparatory  school 
to  college,  American  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  can  give  them  that 
advantage  ought  to 

Graduate  to 

The 

Century  Magazine 

IT  IS  PART  of  a  liberal  American  education.   The  high  quality  of  its 
fiction,  poetry,  articles  on  art,  music,  literature,  the  drama,  make  it 
an  instrument  of  culture,  while  its 

AUTHORITATR  E,  original  articles  on  current  affairs,  its  sane  criti- 
-  cism  of  social  and  economic  forces,  its  unequalled  travel  mciterial, 
constitute 

At  once  a  safe  and  a  liberal  introduction 
to  adult  modern  thought 

No  CHRISTMAS  present  will  confer  more  benefits  —  and  none  will 
be  more  enthusiastically  welcomed. 

EVERY  YOUTH  and  young  girl  looks  forward  eagerly  to  entering 
fully  into  'grown-up'  life.  You  will  gratify  a  deep,  natural  instinct 
by  giving  them  this  sign  that  they  are  now  considered  of  adult  intelligence 
and  ready  to  enter  the  realm  of  adult  thought. 


It  will  "take  some  of  the  shine  off"  if  the  Christmas  copy  of  The  Century  and  gift  card 
with  your  name  on  it  are  not  on  hand : 

Better  make  sure  by  filling  this  out  NOW.  before  you  forget. 
The  Centi'ry  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  $4.00,  for  which  please  send  The  Century  Magazine 
for  one  year  to  


Address. 


.S.  11-20 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


NEW  ISSUES 

We  have,  on  several  occasions  recently,  illustrated 
stamps  from  the  new  country  of  Latvia.  One  reason  for 
this  has  been  the  interest  of  all  collectors  in  the  issues 
from  new  countries;  but 
the  main  reason  has  been 
the  attractiveness  of  the 
stamps  themselves.  This 
month  we  show  our 
readers  one  stamp  from  a 
new  series  issued  to  com- 
memorate the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Constitution 
for  Latvia.  The  design  is 
the  same  in  all  the  values 
we  have  seen.  The  central 
design  represents  a  female 
figure  in  national  cos- 
tume, holding  the  tiller  of 
a  staunch  native  boat,  confidently  facing  the  storms  on 
the  horizon.  The  higher  values  are  bi-colored,  and 
especially  beautiful  in  conse- 
quence. We  also  illustrate 
three  stamps  from  a  new 
series  of  Czechoslovakia.  We 
admit,  at  once,  that  all  of 
these  new  nations  are  too  pro- 
lific in  their  issues  of  stamps. 
There  can  be  no  real  need  of  so 
many.  We  suppose  it  helps  to 
replenish  their  treasuries,  and 
serves  that  need  if  no  other. 
Many  of  them  are  really  inter- 
esting, and,  as  the  poet  says, 
"Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for 
being."  So  we  must  be  lenient, 
perhaps.  This  "Peace  Issue"  ol 
Czechoslovakia  has  four  de- 
signs, of  which  we  illustrate 
three.  The  lower  values  arc, 
like  the  5,  dark  blue.  It  repre- 
sents a  dove  of  peace  bearing 
a  letter.  Across  the  wings  are 
the  words — "Posta  Ceskoslo- 
venska."  The  25  and  30  kopecs 
represent  a  kneeling  female  fig- 
ure, her  uplifted  hands  showing 
her  broken  chains.  The  highest 
values  are  larger  in  size,  and 
show  a  female  figure  which  has 
thrust  into  the  ground  at  the 
left  a  discarded  sword,  while 
its  present  attention  is  concen- 
trated upon  sheaves  of  wheat  and  growing  vines.  But 
it  is  about  the  design  of  the  90  kopecs  which  we  wish 
to  speak.  This  we  consider  the 
most  striking  and  remarkable 
stamp  it  has  ever  been  our  good 
fortune  to  see.  The  color  is  a 
rich  black-brown.  We  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  cen- 
tral design,  but  it  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  Holy  (irail.  At 
tlic  right  stands  a  stern-visaged 
man,  clad  in  fur  cap  and  robes, 
liolding  in  his  hands  a  goblet 
surrounded  by  a  halo.  The 
whole  effect  ol  design  and  coloring  is  indeed  beautiful. 
Sweden  gives  us  a  new  general  issue  and  also  a  com- 


memorative one.  The  greatest  interest  is  in  the  latter, 
which  consists  of  one  stamp.  Its  color  is  a  rich  dark 
blue.  At  the  top  is  the  word  "Sverige";  at  the  bottom 
the  value  "20  ore";  at  the  sides  the  date  1620-1920. 
It  seems  that  on  July  28,  1620,  there  was  established 
the  first  regular  State  Post  in  Sweden.  It  consisted  of 
a  weekly  service  between  Swedish  ports  to  the  city  of 
Hamburg.   The  portrait  in  the  center  of  the  stamp  is 


that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  We  illustrate  two  lower 
values  of  the  regular  issue.  What  will  first  strike  our 
readers  is  that  they  are  all  "coil"  stamps,  and  so  imper- 
forate at  top  and  bottom.  The  3-ore,  red,  shows  the 
royal  coat  of  arms — the  globe  with  three  crowns.  The 
5-ore,  green,  has  the  lion  of  Sweden.  There  has  been 
much  philatelic  activity  in  Sweden  lately.  Some  of  the 
catalogued  varieties  are  very  hard  to  obtain,  and  there 
has  been  an  interesting  series  of  surcharges  necessitated 
by  new  rates  of  postage.  Another  item  of  news  is  that 
Sweden  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  use  of  "Official 
stamps."  These  are  all  obsolete  now. 

NEW  UNITED  STATES  STAMPS 

Commemorative  stamps  are  always  interesting  to  the 
stamp-collector,  whether  young  or  old.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  stamps  are  issued  to  celebrate  some 
event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
And  what  event  is  more  important  than  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  from  the  famous  vessel  Mayflower?  This, 
as  you  all  know  took  place  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, December  21,  1620 — three  hundred  years  ago. 
Already  plans  are  well  under  way,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  will  begin  on  December  twenty-first 
of  this  year.  The  interest  of  stamp-collectors  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  an  issue  of  stamps  to  commemorate 
the  Landing.  Whether  these  stamps  will  be  given  to 
the  public  before  December  21  we  do  not  know;  we 
understand,  however,  that  they  are  already  being 
printed.  The  set  will  consist  of  three  values  only. 
The  one-cent  stamp  is  green,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
design  is  a  picture  of  the  famous  Mayflower;  at  the  top 
are  the  words  "Pilgrim  Tercentenary."  In  view  of  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  what  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  to  incorporate  the  May-flower  into  the  design  of 
the  stamp.  This  the  artist  has  done  most  gracefully. 
On  one  side  of  the  central  design  is  a  sprig  of  hawthorne, 
the  May-flower  of  Old  England,  while  on  the  other  side 
is  a  cluster  of  trailing  arbutus,  the  May-flower  of  New 
England.  The  two-cent  stamp  is  red,  and  is  somewhat 
similar  in  general  appearance.  The  central  picture 
shows  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  five-cent  stamp, 
blue,  pictures  the  so-called  "Signing  of  the  Contract" 
in  the  central  part  of  the  design.  Not  only  do  we  wish 
our  readers  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  this  series  of 
stamps,  but  we  wish  they  would  look  up  their  histories 
and  read  about  the  Pilgrims.  How  many  of  them 
know  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Puritans? 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they 
helped  your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that 
these  dealers  are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as 
reference  the  name  of  your  parent,  or  teacher  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first. 
It  is  well  also  to  mention  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write 
to  us  for  any  information  that  will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


NEUROPE 


By  this  name  stamp  collectors  are  referrinj;  to  that 
interesting  group  of  stamps  issued  by  the  newly 
created  governments  in  Europe. 
In  response  to  an  urgent  command  from  collectors  we 
have  prepared  a  packet  of  these  new  issues. 
100  Varieties  of  New  Europe  (Nearly  all  are  unused) 
Contains  stamps  from  .Austrian  Republic,  Bavarian 
Republic,  German  Repubhc,  Czecho-Slovakia.  Jugo 
Slavia,  Hungarian  Communist  Government,  etc 
Catalog  value  guaranteed  to  be  over  Si.oo 
Price  $1.00,  post  free. 
Send  for  our  new  192 1  price  list  offering  hundreds  of 
new  sets,  packets,  etc.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY 
33  West  44th  Street  New  York  City 


Stamps  on  Approval 

19th  or  20th  Century.  No  Premiums,  but  the 
right  Value  at  right  Prices. 

Hilton  Stamp  Company 

973  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  California 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

1908  Ecuador  Triangle 

Set  complete,  80  cents 
,e^3«^B«s«^»i  Hoffman  Bros.,  Ill  W.  190th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (I)  .N'o  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price:  50  per  cent,  with  exti  u  dUi:<jiiiifs  for  quirk  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countri^.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.  (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  t 

D.  II.  Ward.  tl08  Buchanan  St.,  GARY,  IND. 

1  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 
lOO  \'enezuela,  Salvador  and  India  .Service,  1 

Guatemala,  China,  etc.   Only  lUC 

Finest  Approval  Sheets  50%  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted. 
72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25yrs. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SNAPS  150  different  foreign,  18c.  60  different  U.  S.  in- 
kJl^m  u  eluding  SI  and  ?2  revenues,  for  12c.  With  each 
order  we  give  free  our  pamphlet  which  tells  "  How  to  Make  a  Col- 
lection Properly."  QUEEN  CITY  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO., 
Room  32,  604  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

10  flOO  "''^"'PS  ^*  o""  '^''"t  each.  Send  for  trial  selection 
iVfVMV  on  approval,  and  receive  a  Watermark  Detector 
Free,  BURT  JMcCANN, .321  No. Newton, Minneapolis,Minn. 

5  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  .Appli- 
cants. ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  6  mos.  l.^ic. 
p]DwiN  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

.STAMPS  FREE!  00  all  different  for  the  names  of  two  col- 
lectors and  2c  postage!  30  Sweden  stamps  lOe;  20  Denmark 
stamps  lOe.      Toledo  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  f)Hio,  U.  S.  .A. 

27  diff    JAPAN  2(\P'  ^c-     Premium  and 

£.1    Ulli.  U/^r/\l-<l        ^UC.  Lists  with  each  order. 

■T.  E.  Cagnon.  1099  Westminster  St.,       Providence,  R.  I. 

"Aladdin"  Annrnval  Sprvire  ^"  collectors  with  reference.  16- 
/UdUUlII    ApprUVai  service  pag^  catalog  and  a  rare  stamp  /ret. 
A.  L.  <:K1NNS.   mo  West  Onondaga  Street.     Syracuse,  N.  V. 

STAMPS  105  China,  etc..  stamp  dictionary,  list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (oOO  pictures), .3c.  Bullakd  &  Co.,  Sta.  A,Boston 

f  J?C't'  7  Beautiful  French  Colonies  to  approval  applicants. 

Frank  E.  HAl>LEY,J5o)t  73.,  PJaintield,  N.  .1. 


FREE 


SPECIAL  STAMP  OFFERS.  Gjeat  l.argains,  cheapest  ever 
offered,  no  two  stamps  alike  in 
any  one  set,  all  different,  line  condition.  Postage  2c.  extra.  50 
Spain,  11c;  40  .Japan,  .Oc :  1000.  S..  20c;  7  Siam,  15c;  50  Asia,  17c; 
20  Chile.  10c;  4  ilalta.  5c:  .10  Holland,  Oc;  10  Jamaica,  lOr ;  10 
Straits,  7c;  lOKgypt,  7c;  7  Persia,  4c:  If  Ceylon,  15c;  8  Hawaii. 
20c;  20  Denmark.  7c;  .'lo  Sweden,  10c  ;  .90  Brit.  Col's,  tic ;  ePerii.4c: 
25  Persia,  25c;  10  Brazil,  5c;  50  Africa,  24c:  li  Fiji,  15c;  25  Italy,  5c; 
7  Iceland,  20c;  4  Sudan.  8c;  10  China,  10c;  17  Mexico,  10c;  10  Uru- 
guay, 7c  ;  6  Reunion,  5c:  5  Panama,  liSc;  20  New  Zealand,  15c.  fiemit 
in  slaiups  or  nioney  order.    50-page  list  frt  i-.    We  buy  stamps. 

MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  N,    Toronto,  Canada. 

BONANZA  BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stainps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  i)rice  lists.  All  for  9c!  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  tliscounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  I.oii.<,  Mo. 

STAMPS  !  all  <liFf.  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India,  Jamaica 
Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only  lOc!  100  all  diff.  15c!  1000 
all  difT.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00;  100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000 
hinges,  lOc.  .Iiients  wtd.  50%  com.  List  free.  I  buy  stamps. 
L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Tran.-ivaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba, 
Me.\ico,  Cevlon,  Java,  etc..  and  Album,  lOc.  1000 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.  50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.  1000  hinges, 
lOc.  .\gts.  wtd.,  50%.  List  Free.  I  bu.v  .stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliant e  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HA  WHY  PACKET  STAIWPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
Ut\l^Lf  I  lectors,  2c  postage,  with  50%  apprs.  125  dif. 
U.S.  inc.  high  values,  50c.  U,  T.  K.  .Sta.\ip  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Annrnval  ^hoate*  50%  Discount.  Sent  anywhere 
Approval  OneeiS.  St.  Nicholas  goes. 

I'^hedehick  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


4  Malay;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; SCoBts  Rica;  10  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

■p'np"'P  Austria  1013  —  72  Heller  —  Catalog  40  cents  —  to 
^    *  Approval  Applicant.  Reference. 

J.  R.  Nichols,  2:122  Loring  Place,  New  York  City 

t1  (\f\  PARM  <tl  nn  Write  for  25  sets  of  Christmas 
<pi.UU  4>1.V;U   stamps.  Sell  for  10c  a  set.  When 


iStamps 

sold  send  us  $1.50  and  keep  .tl.Oil. 

K.  A.NEIIBECKEB  'JBI  East  23d  Street 


Briioklyii,  .V.  V. 


Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St., Boston  9,  Ma.ss. 

STAMPS  FREE.  26  different  Siam,  Newfoundland,  etc. 
Postage  2c,    H.  C.  Buc  hholz,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

enn  different  stamps  $1.35;  200  different,  28c;  100  differ- 
ent,  13c.  Approvals.  Michael's,  .5602  Prairie,  Chicago. 

All  DifFA>>Anf-         •^<''  ™,  50c;  500,  $1.25;  1000.  S3. 30. 
/^ll  LyiliereilL  p  l  OnkeN.  030  79th  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(.Continued  on  next  page) 


Stamp  Saving  is  a  fascinating  game.  Join 
the  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  CLUB  and 
enjoy  its  benefits  and  fun.  We  will  send 
you  a  membership  blank,  if  you  ask  for  it. 


FURRED  AND  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 

Every  real  live  boy  or  girl  v^ants  to  have  a  real  live  pet.  If  you  want  a  dog 
or  a  cat,  a  pony  or  a  bird;  ask  advice  from  your  best  friend,  St.  NICHOLAS. 


A  LOYAL  COMPANION 
and  a  STEADFAST  PLAYMATE 

The  Palisade  Police  Dog  has  becorte  a  most  pop- 
ular companion,  playmate  and  protector  of  the 
child.  He  is  an  intel- 
ligent fellow;  clean, 
obedient  and  faithful. 
Many  a  time  possession 
of  one  has  filled  that 
"empty  spot"  in  a 
child's  heart. 

PALISADE  KENNELS 

Merrick  Road 

ROSED  ALE,  L.  I.     ii^Hlilil^     WS 'WWW.MWI^    <l  ■ 

Telephone  Uuiellon  213^ 
Just  forty  winules 
from  the  heart  oj 
Manhattan  hy  tail 

'  auto.           


WAR 

STAMPS 


{Continued from  preceding  page) 

2r-,  (lifforont,  25c.  100  varieties,  fine 
foroicn,  10  ■.  War  and  Neurope  approval 
solootioiis  at  ")0%  d  scount. 

Kcfcrenfcs  roquired. 

ALBERT  G.  RIVERS 

1997  Montreal  Avenue  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 


HINGES—^'^''-'*'  -  ion"  for  1'^  cents.     Be  jure  to  get 

them.    Packet,  100  diff.  stamps,  20  cents. 
C.  F.  Richards,  Box  77.  Grand  Central  P.O.  Nkw  York 


25 


Gold  Coast,  Newfoundland,  India,  etc.,  FREE  with 
trial  approval  sheets.    F.  ,T.  Stanton,  S.  Norwich,  N.  Y, 

oCc  -•>  War  Stamps  &  .50  Brit.  Colonics  all  diff.  Postage  3c  extra 
Norton  Stamp  Co.,  189  Coxwcll  Ave,  Toronto,  Canada. 


50 


FINE  STAMPS  12c,  to  new  agents  only.    50%  dis 
The  Nevah  Co.,  110  W.  127  St.,  New  York  City 


FREE 


5  big  unused  French  Colonies  to  approval  applicants. 

Geo.  D  Linn  Company.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FREE 


1  peso  Philippines  with  50c.  purchase;  2  peso 
Philippines  free  with  .$1.00  purchase  of  stamps. 
Advance  Stamp  Co.,  26  East  2.3d  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  PREMIUM  to  approval  applicants  sending  references. 
R.  T.  Taylor,  42  Britton  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Rider 

Agents 

Warrted 


Delivered  Y?u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles*  color  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  line  of  **RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in  fuU 
color  in  the  big  new  Free  Catalog.   We  pay  all  the 
freight  charges  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  bicycle  you  Be- 

lect,  actual  riding  test  in  your  own  town.  Do 
not  bay  until  you  get  out  great  new  trialoffer. 
Uil  ParMEItTS  if  desired,  at  a  small  advance 
over  our  special  Factory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
TIQCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals,  single 
I  inCw  wheels  and  repair  parts  for  all 
makes  of  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  No  one 
else  can  offer  vou  such  values  and  sQch  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today  forthe 
big  new  Cataloc.  „ 
■Jir  A  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 
IVI  t  ALI  Dept  H  15  Chicago 


TbyBookEree 


Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  you  find  such  an 
assortroeot  of  toys,  tricks.  Ramea  and  novelties  as  ebowQ 
Jd  our  new  Toy  Book.    Here  are  yifta  for  everyone,  play- 
thioffs  for  old  and  youn^.  favors  for  every  occasion.  And 
every  article  la  sold  at  a  cut  price. 

T"-- for  the  free  book    Yoa  are 

write   lOaay  „ot  obligated  to  bur  uytblnff. 
Jast  send  yoor  name  and  address  TODAY  I 
John  Plain  &  Co.,  200  S.  Peoria  St.,  P«pt.  2098*  Chicago 


I 


.REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  ( 


\L  OUTFIT 


Perform  Wonderful 
Chemical  Experiments 
With  Your  Own  Laboratory 

CHEMCRAFT  is  the  boys'  and  girls'  own  chemical  laboratory. 
With  a  CHEMCRAFT  outfit  any  boy  or  girl  can  perform  many 
interesting  and  practical  experiments  in  modern  chemistry;  can  test  foods, 
water,  earth,  and  other  things;  make  dyes,  soaps  and  inks,  and  with  the 
larger  outfits  do  hundreds  of  intricate  and  useful  experiments  that  will  teach 
the  elements  of  chemistry  in  an  easy,  fascinating  way.  Chemical  magic,  too,  is 
easy  with  a  CHEMCRAFT  outfit;  dozens  of  mystifying  tricks  can  be  performed. 
Each  outfit  is  complete  with  a  large  assortment  of  harmless  chemicals,  so  you 
can  perform  each  experiment  many  times;  all  laboratory  apparatus  and  a  Manual  of 
Instruction.    CHEMCRAFT  is  scientifically  correct;  designed  by  professional  chemists; 

used  in  schools  and  colleges;  endorsed  by  teachers  and  professors. 

Four  Popular  Sizes 

No.  1,  $1.50    —    No.  2,  $3.00    —    No.  3,  $5.00    —    No.  4,  $10.00 
West  of  Denver.  Colo.,  and  in  Canada,  io%  More. 
Sold  where  good  toys  are  found. 
Ask  for  CHEMCRAFT  — it's  the 
original  and  best  chemical  outfit. 

THE  PORTER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Porter  Products  Put  Science  at  Your  Service 
HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


T'J'  I' 


Free  Trial 

VOU  may  have  any  instrument  with  complete  musical  outfit, 
■'•  for  a  week's  free  trial  at  home.  No  obligation  to  buy.  Return 
it  at  our  expense  after  trial  if  you  wish.   No  charge  for  trial. 
Outfit  includes  velvet  lined  case,  self  instructor,  music  and  all 
accessories  at  factory  cost.  A  tremendous  saving. 

Convenient  Monthly  Payments 

A  few  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  instrument  and  outfit.  This  offer 
gives  you  genuine  Wurlitzer  instruments,  known  all  over  world 
for  artistic  quality.  Have  one  now  for  Free  Trial. 

Send  Coupon  for  Beautiful  New  Catalog 

Every  instrument  known  illustrated  with  price,  easy  terms  and 
free  trial  blank.  Catalog  absolutely  free.  Write  today. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Dept.  2098 
117  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.— 329  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 

Send  me  yonr  new  catalog  illustrated  in  color  with  fall  details  of 
Wurlitzer  Complete  OatGts  aad  free  trial  and  easy  payment  offtr. 

^afiM  , , 


Address , 


(State  ilulruTnent  you  ara  Bpeeially  interested  in ) 


WHAT  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 
WANT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

In  a  good  many  homes  Father  and  Mother  are  sort  of  forgotten  at  Christmas. 
But  everybody  knows  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  This  page  has  been  set  aside 
especially  for  them.  They  should  write  down  what  they  think  "  some  one  " 
would  get  for  them  if  "some  one"  only  knew  what  would  please  them. 


Narae. 


( Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


Name. 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas)' 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas; 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the. 


.St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(.■\dvertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(.\dvcrtised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas)      (Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


Of  course  if  Father  and  Mother  want  to  share  their  page  with  any  one 
older  or  younger,  they  may  do  so  by  drawing  a  heavy  horizontal  line  in 
place  of  one  of  the  dotted  lines  half-way  down  the  Column.  Then  all 
above  that  line  will  be  Father's  or  Mother's  "wishes,"  and  all  below  it 
Grandfather's  or  Grandmother's,  or  whoever  else  lives  at  your  house. 


!  Dim-A-Lite  turns  the  electric  light  I 
up  or  down.    You  use  and  pay  for 
only  the  light  you  want.    Gas  light 
convenience  with  electric  current. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


J 


FREE  CATALOG  SLli 

Either  pin  illustrated  made  with  any  equal 
amount  of  lettering,  one  or  two  colors  enamel. 
1  Silverplate,  250  ea.,  $2.50doz.  Sterling  silver, 
50c  ea.,  $5.00  doz.  Write  to-day  for  newcatalog. 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 
283  Bastian  BIdg..  Rochester,  N.Y. 


m  «        ^P^^  electrical,  rope,  airplane, 

■  Al  I  M  ^    piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 

■  H  f  m  MW  bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 
K^ll  I  wire,  concrete  re-inforcement, 
^■■1  III  I  springs,  netting,  wire  fences. 
■  H  H  B  H  steel  posts,  trolley-road  wires 
W   W                 w  and   rail  bonds,   wire  wheels, 

auto-towing  cables,  horse-shoes. 

Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

F.Baackes,  V.  P.  &  G.  S.  A. 
CHICAGO 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


1 


GREAT  $ 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  — Price 

Most  amusing  novelty. 
Delights  young  and  old. 
Does  not  injure  or  mar 
machine  or  records. 


.65 


Dancing  Doll 

For  Your 

Phonograph 

Does  one  hundred 
different  steps  to  the 
music  of  any  standard 
phonograph.  (Edison 
requires  special  disc, 
25  cents  extra). 


Also  Boxing  Darkies,  $1.75 
Combination  both  toys,  $2.00 

//  your  dealer  does  not  have  them 
we  will  ship  direct  to  you. 

NATIONAL  CO.,  Cambridge  39, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Real  Cowhide  Leather  Boston  Bag 

Ideal   for  Parcels,  Books,  Papers,  etc. 
Used  by  shoppers,  students,  mechanics, 
nurses,  business  or  professioaal  men. 
HANDSOME,  USEFUL,  DURABLE 

3Qg  Sizes  15x10x6.  Colors,  brown  or  black. 
'  This  wonderful  value  will  be  sent  by  in- 

C.O.D.  sured  parcel  post  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
<!<.n,4  n,.  T.     f  bag  arrives. 

Sena  no  money  If  not  satisfied,  money  back  on  request 

WHITNEY.  THOMPSON  ACQ..  Box  3498  Boston.  Mass. 


Dodson  Wren 

House 
4compartmeDta 
28  In.  hwh.  /,* 
18  Id. in 
diameter- 


A  Worth  While 
Christmas  Gif  ti 

ihat  brings  Happiness  for  a  Lifetime. 
\There  is  no  ^ft  that  gives  more  happiness 
^Ktban  a  Oodson  Bird  House,  or  feeding 
device.  Every  year  will  bring-  to  your 
friend  the  memory  of  your  loving 
thoughtf  ulness , 

Dodson  Bird  Houses  and  Feed- 
ing Devices  Win  the  Song  Birds 

I  —because  they  are  scientifically  built  by 
Mr.  Dodson,  the  best  known  bird  man  in 

the  United  States,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
studying'  the  birds,  their  habits,  and  in  success- 
fully attracting  them  to  Beautiful  Bird  Lodge,  bis 
Dome  and  bird  sanctuary  on  the  Kankalcee  Rirer. 
Thm  Dodson  Bird  House  adds  to  the  beauty  of  your  ernunds 
and  the  birds  protect  your  trees,  shrubs  and  carders. 
Order  Now— Free  Bird  Book  on  reqneit,  (llustratlne  Dodson 
Line,  giving  prices;  also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  frae. 

jnn^nK  H  Drtrlann  Prpaident  American  Audubon  Association 
•lOSepn  n.  L/Oason   707  Harrison  street.      Kankakee,  III. 

Uodaon  Sparrow  Trav  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 
 of  these  Quarreleome  pests,  price  $8.00. 


SOLAR  Bicycle  Lamp 


Model  S,  Price  $6.00 

Uses  carbide  and  water  generating  acety- 
lene gas,  gi\ing  most  brilliant  liglit  of  any 
bicycle  lamp  at  low  expense. 
The  safest  and  most  satisfactory  Bicycle 
Lamp,  used  by  most  bicycle  riders  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Descriptive  catalogue  on  request. 

"  Your  father  used  SOLAR  Lamps." 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  or  address: 

C.  M.  HALL  LAMP  COMPANY 

680  LYMAN  AVE.        KENOSHA,  WIS. 


His  Music 
Masterpieces 

and  2,000  others 

all  15c  each 

You  can't  change  the  quality  of 
Chopin's  compositions  no  matter^ 
^  what  you  pay  for  the  sheet  music — 
'  his  works  can  only  be  just  as  he 
wrote  them.    Why,  then,  pay  high 
prices  when  you  can  buy  them  in  the 
Century  Edition  for  15c — beautifully 
'  printed  on  the  best  of  paper — certified 
to  be  correct? 
'  You'll  find  in  Cen  tury's  great  catalog 
^  masterpieces  like  "Polonaise,"  "Lit- 
tle Golden  Blonde,"  "Loreley,"^ 

"Love  song,"  "Major  and 
\Minor  Scales,"  "March  and  ' 
Chorus,"  "Market  Maid,"' 
"Mountain  Spring," 
I  "Queen  of  the  Night," 
'  "Salu  t  de  Prin  temps," 
"Spinning  Wheel," 
'Spring  Song,"  "Valse 
Serenade,"  "Poet  and  Peas- 
'ant,"  "Return  of  Spring,"  "Rigo- 
letto,"  "Sonata  Pathetique ," 
"Traviata"  and  practically  all  other 
standard  classics  —  only  15c  each. 
Insist  on  Century  Edition 

Patronize  the  CentuTy  Dealer,  you  can  be 
sure  he  has  your  interest  at  heart,  be- 
cause Century's  low  price  is  only 
possible  because  of  the  dealer's 
small  profit. 

If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you, 

we  will.    Complete  catalog  of  i 
k  over  2,000  classical  and  popu- 
lar standard  compositions  free 
on  request. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Marlin's  "Elementary  Rudi- 
ments for  the  Piano"  and 
Jahn's  "Elementary  Rudi- 
ments for  the  Violin" 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COT" 
233  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


SHEET  MUSIC 


'Oh,  boy— that 
feels  bully!' 

SLOAN'S  Liniment  makes 
a  touch-down  every  time 
it  tackles  an  ache,  pain, 
sprain,  strain,  sore  muscle  or 
stiff  joint.  That's  why  the  big 
football  and  baseball  players 
use  it — penetrates  without  rubbing 
and  soon  you  feel  relief,  the 
ache  and  pain  leaves,  n  every- 
thing ! 

All  druggists,  35c,  70c,  $1.40 


Sloan's 

•    Keep  ii  handy 


Wise  Guardians 

forestall  weakness  in 
childhood  by  using 
every  means  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  keep 
up  vitality, 

SCOTTS 
EMULSION 

a  tonic-food  of 
rare  value,  helps 
most  children  pro- 
gress healthfully. 


Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N  J. 


20-74 


chb:mistry! 


Do  you  know  how  lo  make  chemical  tricks? 
_  _  Do  you  know  how  doth  is  bleached? 

fjn^   j^OU  know  how  to  test  soil? 

Do  you  want  to  make  invisible  ink? 
0       I^tlf^lV^  know  how  to  test  flour? 

IVllUW*  Do  you  know  how  Chlorine  Smoke  and  Chlorine  Gas  (German  War 

Gas),  IS  made' 

What  do  you  know  about  chemistry  in  general? 

These  and  hundred  other  mrcrcsting  questions  are  answered  and  demon- 
strated with  our  Chemistry  Laboratory  which  wc  present  herewith. 
We  present  herewith  to  our  friends  our  new  E.  I.  Co.  Chemical  Laboratory  which  contains  real  chemi- 
cals and  apparata  lo  perform  real  chemical  experiments.  This  outfit  is  not  a  toy,  put  up  merely  to  amuse, 
but  a  practical  laboratory  set,  wuh  all  the  chcmicaU.  apparata  and  reagents  necessary  to  perform  real  work 
and  to  teach  the  beginner  all  the  secrets  of  inorganic  chemistry  Wtch  this  outhi  we  give  free  a  book  con- 
taining a  Treatise  in  Elementary  Chemistry,  useful  data  and  recipes,  and  100  instructive  and 
amusing  experiments. 

The  chemicals  furnished  arc  all  technically  pure  and  put  up  in  appropriate  wooden  boxes  and  glass  bottles, 
and  there  is  a  sufTicienf  quanitly  to  make  dozens  of  experiments  with  each.  The  apparata  are  of  standard 
laboratory  size  and  quality 

Altho  chemicals  have  nearly  doubled  m  price,  we  have  decided  not  to  raise  the  price  for  this  outfit  for  the 
present     Read  the  hit  of  chcmicaU  and  apparata  and  look  at  the  actual  photograph  of  the  outfit  at  your  left 
And  order  one  today 

44  Chemicals  17  Apparata       D«I*%^  f\{\ 

I  Instruction  Book  with  100  Experiments     I^llCC  4pD>Uv 
Sbipping  Weight  10  lbs.  Can  be  Shipped  by  Express  Oa\y 

$6  E.  I.  Co.  Chemical  Laboratory 


Description  of  the  OutBt-it  contains  the  folio 


Sod.. 


n  Chloi 


Iron  O^dr 
Sulphaic  ol  Zin 
Magnciia  Orb. 
Zrnc.  Mclall.c 


1  Sulph.m 

Nickel  Sulpl.jic 
Sndiiim  Phospfiji 
C^irbonjlf 


Chloride  of  Zir 
Copper  Sulphai 
Glycerol 
rron  Chlor.de 


ng  44  chemicals: 

Sunnous  Chloride 
Nickel  Chloride 
Hydrocloric  Acid 
Sulphuric  Acid 


lod.n 
McF 


i.ry.  Metallic 


One  Standard  WashbotUe 
One  Conical  Glass  Measure 
One  Erlenmeycr  Flask 


THE  FOLLOWING  \PP\R,MA  ARE  FURMSHTlD 
One  Alcohol  Lamp  Ten  Sheets  ol  Filter  Caper 

One  Delivery  1  ube  One  Class  Dropper 

S.I  Assorted  Test  Tubes  One  Spoon  Measure 

One  Test  Tube  Holder  Glass  Tob.nR 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 


3ur  bid.  new  electrical  cyclopedia  No.22.  i 
Dts.  and  apparatus,  etc.  Big  "Treatise  c 
;  1-4  inches.    We.ght  1.4pound.  Bcautili 


"The  Livest  Catalog  in  America" 

wailinft  for  yoii  Positively  the  ri^ist  complete  Wireless  ..nd  riccir.f  al  c 
>  Wireless  Telegraphy."  20  FRl. t  coijpoti-.  fo,  r,„r  i- ■i-r.T-'e  1- Rl  E 
st.fT  coders    Cyclopedia  sentonly  on  receipt  of  (Qcenl  stamp.;  to 


n.ng  Treatise  on  I 
iryand  lOOChem 
be  performed  \ 


OBie  Pisei,  200  lllust 
ani-      Free  Cyclopedia 


jt.ons.  200,1 
No.22 


ELECTRO  IMPORTING  CO., 


244  FULTON  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


''Books  for  Everybody'*^ 

A  plan  to  provide  opportunities  for  self-education  through  libraries  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  without  it. 

A  movement  to  create  a  better  citizenship  through  good  hooks. 

The  American  Library  Association  —  a  powerful  organization  representing  the  libraries 

of  the  country  —  has  launched  this  movement. 

It  needs  financial  help  to  carry  it  through.    Will  you  help  ? 

"Ask  Your  Library"  or  Write 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

"BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY"  FUND 
24  West  Thirty-ninth  Street  New  York  City 


ROCHE'S  HERBAL  EMBROCATION  FOR 

CROUP  OR  WHOOPING  COUGH 

120  Years  of  Successful  Use.  Relieves  Promptly  and  Safely 
ALSO  FOR  BRONCHITIS,  LUMBAGO,  RHEUMATISM 


W.  EDWARDS  &  SON 

157  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST. 
LONDON,  ENG. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  OR 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

90-92  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Boys  Will  Be  Boys 

Encourage  their  rough  and  tumble  play, 
even  though  it  may  cause  sore  muscles, 
sprains  or  cuts,  for  such  sports  develop 
strength  and  manhood. 

But  be  ready  for  an  emergency.  Always 
keep  on  hand  a  bottle  of 


Absorb  ine.  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT  ;<,: 


It's  immediate  application  may  save  a  lot 
of  suffering. 

A  powerful  and  effective  liniment,  agreeable 
to  use,  not  greasy,  and  with  a  pleasing  odor  — 

A  very  efficacious  antiseptic,  tested  and  rec- 
ommended by  dentists  and  physicians  — 

Safe  to  have  around  as  it  is  not  poisonous,  a 
purely  vegetable  product  — 

At  ^1.25  a  bottle,  at  your  druggist's  or  sent 
postpaid  —  it  is  a  most  economical  remedy  and 
you  are  wise  in  having  it 
ever  ready  for  use.  Its  use 
is  practically  unlimited 
and  only  a  few  drops  are 
needed  at  an  application. 

A  liberal  trial  bottle 
will  be  sent  upon  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 
360  Temple  Street 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


'^Sniin'ii.Miw^ 


HARMLESS,   PURELY  VEGETABLE,   INFANTS'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
STOMACH  AND  BOWEL  REGULATOR,  FORMULA  ON  EVERY  LABEL 
Guaranteed  N on-narcotic — Non-alcoholic 


1 


Make  Baby  Coo  and  Crow 

The  secret  of  health  in  infancy  is  keeping  the  stomach  functioning 
naturally  and  bowels  open  by  using  the  safe,  guaranteed  preparation 

MRS.  WIN  SLOWS 

SYRUP 

The  Infants'  and  Children's  Regulator 

This  open  published  formula  appears  on  every  bottle. 


Senna  —  a  prompt,  efficient  vege. 
table  cathartic. 

Rhubarb— a.  rejuvenator  of  digest- 
ive action. 


Sodium  Citrate— an  effective  reg- 
ulator of  the  bowels  —  used 
frequently  with  other  ingred- 
ients by  learned  doctors  in 
treating  colic  and  diarrhoea. 


Sodium  Bicarbonate— highly  valuable  in  treating 
severe  gastric  indigestion  in  children. 

Oil  of  Anise,  Fennel,  Caraway,  Coriander,  Glycerine,  Sugar  Syrup, 
all  of  which  help  to  make  this  the  very  best  preparation  that  medical 
skill  can  devise  to  quickly  and  safely  relieve  constipation,  flatulency, 
wind  colic,  diarrhoea  and  other  disorders.  Yet  it  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  baby  laxatives.  Give  it  to  baby  and  watch  the  smiles  that  follow. 

At  all  druggists 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  DRUG  COMPANY 

215-217  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


BOY'S  TOOLS 

ought  to  work  just  as  well  and 
look  just  as  good  as  daddy's. 
They  can  and  will  If  oiled  reg-ularly  with 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  Tool  Oil 
Don*t  ever  put  any  looj  away  without 
oiling  the  moving  parts  and  rubbing 
J  in  One  all  over  the  exposed  metai. 
including  all  cutting  edges.  3  in-One 
preserveeand  polishes  wooden  bandies. 
Also  use  foi  oilmg  bicycles,  skates, 
etectricmotors  and  all  hgtit  mechanisms. 
At  all  good  stores.  East  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountain  states,  15c,  30c,  and  60c  in 
bottles;  also  in  30o  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

Cppp  Generous  sample  and 

r  IVCiCi  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
3-in-One  OU  Co.     165  QT  Bdwy,  N.Y. 


cud 


"Daddy  will  be  back  soon  now,  Peggy 
dear,  with  some  nice 

KEMPS  BALSAM 

Then  you  can  go  to  sleep 
and  forget  that  horrid 
old  cough." 

But  why  not  save  poor 
oUl  dad  the  night  trip  to 
the  drug  store  next  time 
by  having  an  extra  bottle 
of  Kemp's  Balsam  in  the 
house  all  ready  for  big 
and  little  coughs  alike. 
Get  a  bottle  now. 
Lc  Roy.  N.  Y. 


Look  Out 
for  Infection 

Don't  wait  until   infection  sets  in. 
No  matter  how  small  the  injury,  use 
New-Skin  promptly,  as  directed. 
13c  and  30c.     At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
New  York  Toronto  London 


Get  the  Drop  | 
on  thai  Cough  \ 


Deans  have  just  the  necessary  menthol  to  make  | 
breathing  easy — reheve  irritation.   Nose  and  | 
throat  specialists  use  menthol  as  a  healing  ' 
agent.  Deans  are  as  carefully  compounded  as 
a  prescription.    Instant  relief.   Pleasant,  safe, 
sure.  At  your  nearest  dealer. 

\  Mentholated  | 

GoU6HDR0KI 


•MMMMM 


Bent 
Bones 

That  Were 
Bent  bv 
Pointed 
Shoes 


V nless  branded  on  the 
sole,  it  is  not  an 
Educator 


Straight 
Bones  ]' 

That  Grew 
Straight  in 
Educator 
Shoes 


If  Mother  Had  Wbrn 
Educators  ^ ! 

SUPPOSE,  when  Mother  was  a 
child,  they  had  started  her  feet  in 
these  shoes  that  "let  the  feet  grow  as 
they  should" — 

And  suppose  she  had  never 
changed  to  the  pointed,  "stylish" 
kind — 

Then,  today,  she  would  be  able  to  walk 
and  run  and  jump  like  you — without  having 
her  feet  bother  her. 

For  she  would  never  suffer  from  bent 
bones,  and  the  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing 
nails,  fallen  arches,  callouses,  etc.,  which  bent 
bones  bring. 

Show  Mother  the  X-ray  pictures  at  the  top 
of  this  advertisement,  and  ask  her  to  let 
you  try  a  pair  of  Educator  Shoes. 

Ask  her,  too,  to  write  her  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postcard  and  send  it  to  us  for  a 
free  book,  "  Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet." 
It  tells  all  about  the  things  you  ought  not  to 
do  to  your  feet. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS,  Inc. 
17  High  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


El  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

PUCATOK 


Walerhury  Radiolik,  $6.25 
A  stylish,  small  size,  jeweled  IngersoU  that 
tells  time  in  the  dark.    Radiolite  dial  in 
black  or  silver.  Plain  dial  Waterbury,  $5.50 

Prices  include  lax 


Have  you  got  the  real 
dope  on  IngersoUs? 

LIKE  every  other  regular  boy  you 
^    know  how  sturdy  and  strong 
Ingersoll  Watches  are — 

How  well  they  stand  hard  work  and 
hard  play — 

But  do  you  realize  what  good  looking 
watches  Ingersolls  are? 

Why,  even  the  Yankee — $2.50 — the  lowest- 
priced  Ingersoll,  has  lines  as  good  and  a  dial  as 
simply  artistic  as  watche  that  cost  a  lot  more. 

And  when  you  move  up  to  the  Waterbury 
at  55.50  you  find  a  12-size,  jeweled  watch  still 
thinner  than  the  Yankee  and  smart  and  stylish. 

As  for  Reliance — "the  Ingersoll  with  a  Col- 
lege Education"  —  he's  an  aristocrat.  Slim, 
seven-jeweled,  a  watch  you  pull  out  of  your 
pocket  not  only  to  tell  time  by,  but  to  exhibit  to 
your  friends.  Yet,  he  only  costs  18. 00  in  nickel 
case,  J11.50  in  gold  filled. 

There  are  many  other  Ingersolls,  all  sturdy, 
faithful  and  strong,  all  low  in  price,  all  mighty 
good  looking,  watches  you  can  use  everywhere 
and  wear  with  pride  anywhere. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

New  York   Chicago   San  Francisco  Montreal 

Get  your  IngersoU  today 


MADE  FOR  MEN.  WOMEN. CHILDREN 


It's  great  to 
be  outdoors  in 
"Hanes'*  fleecy 
Union  Suits ! 


£i.AST/C  f</\f/r 

Underwear 


Hanes  Guarantee:  "V/e  guarantee 
Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — every 
thread,  stitch  and  button.  We  guaran- 
tee to  return  your  money  or  give  you 
a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks." 


PUT  the  warm  fleeciness  of  "Hanes"  Union  Suits  between 
yourself  and  the  coldest  wind !  You'll  say  it's  comfort,  all 
right!  And  "Hanes"  Union  Suits  keep  their  warmth  and  fleeci- 
ness through  washing  after  washing.  They  don't  shrink  out 
of  shape  or  bind.   "Hanes"  is  shrunk  before  being  made  up. 

Union  Suits  bearing  the  "Hanes"  label  are  guaranteed  and 
have  these  "Hanes"  features:  Tailored  collarette  that  doesn't 
gap.  Closed  crotch  that  stays  closed.  Buttonholes  that  last  the 
life  of  the  garment.  Shape-holding  elastic  lap-seam  shoulders. 
Pearl  buttons  on  to  stay. 

Four  colors,  ecru,  natural  or  peeler,  silver-gray  and 
bleached  white.  Sizes  20  to  34  covering  ages  2  to 
16  years.    Two  to  four  year  sizes  have  drop  seat. 


Man  AS  I  TnrlckfWAai*  ff\f  IVlon  includes  heavy  winterweight  Union  Suits  and 
liailCS  V^llUCI  WCai  IKII  ITICII  ghirts  and  Drawers  and  the  new  yellow  label 
medium  weight  Union  Suit  which  is  the  last  word  in  underwear  for  men  who  work  indoors. 

Ask  for  "Hanes"  at  your  dealer's.    If  he  hasn't  it  in  stock  write  us  immediately. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  ^J^^KiL'^r 

Warning  to  the  trade  :    Any  garment  offered  as  "Hanes"  is  a  substitute 

unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes"  label. 


The(onverse"Big  Nine" 

Instead  of  Leather 

ALL  the  fellows  are  talking  about  them  —  "Big  Nines,"  the  shoes  that  are 
■  "all  there"  with  a  hop,  skip  and  jump.  Sporty  in  looks,  with  their  neat 
trimmings  of  genuine  brown  leather,  built  for  rough  wear  and  balanced  for  speed 
— -you  can  wear  them  all  day  long,  in  school,  gym  and  outdoors. 

There  is  service  built  all  the  way  through  "Big  Nines"  from  the  inside  out. 
They  outwear  and  outwalk  any  other  general  sport  shoes  you  ever  wore. 

Look  for  the  big  "C"  on  the  sole.  If  it  hasn't  the  big  "C"  it  isn't  a  Big  Nine. 
If  you  can't  find  it,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  Big  Nine  dealer. 


Sure-Foot 


•  « 


For  Winter  Athletics 

For  general  gym  wear,  Converse  "All  Star,"  in  brown, 
and  "Non-Skid,"  in  white,  with  improved  traction  soles, 
and  "Sure- Foot"  with  its  suction  sole  are  national 
favorites.  They  combine  all  the  speed  and  service  of 
^  "Big  Nines"  with  their  own  special  features  to  meet 

indoor  requirements. 

Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


Factory:  Maiden,  Mass. 

Service  Branches: 


New  York— 142  Duane  Street 


Chicago  — 618-626  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Philadelphia  — 20  N.  Third  Street 
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than  Weather  ^ 


Coats  and  Mackinaws 

/or  Style  and  Service 

Notice  the  "style"  of  Patrick  garments  this  year. 
All  the  famous  Patrick  qualities  of  warmth,  serv- 
iceability and  comfortable  lines 
have  been  retained  and  this 
year's  models  have  just  the 
snappy  lines  to  please  progres- 
sive boys. 

There  is  no  other  cloth  just  like  Patrick 
cloth.  It  is  as  ciistinctive  to  America 
as  are  friczjs  to  Ireland,  cheviots  to 
Scotland  and  tweeds  to  England.  It 
is  made  from  the  thick,  long-fibre 
north  country  wool  from  "sheep  that 
thrive  in  the  snow." 

It  is  manufactured  exclusively  in  Pat- 
rick woolen  mills  and  made  up  into 
garments  in  Patrick  factories. 

When  buying  Mackinaw. 
Sweater,  Greatcoat  or  other  wool 
t>roduct,  look  for  the  Patrick 
green  and  black  label.  It  is  a 
.sure  identification  of  all  Patrick 
Pure  Wool  Products. 

Ifyour  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  we  will  gladly  refer  you 
to  one  who  does. 

Write  for  our  handsome 
1920-21  catalog  showing 
styles  for  men,  women  and 
boys,  also  Patrick-Duluth 
fabrics  in  natural  colors. 

PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN  MILLS 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  both 
Cloth  and  Garments 
Duluth,  Minnesota 


4Pure  Northern  U/oolw^trom  Sheep  that  thrive  in  theSmw^ 


Training  For  Service 


What  science  and  engineering 
have  done  to  develop  the  mechanical 
efficiency  of  the  telephone,  special- 
ized training  has  done  in  the  develop- 
ment of  w^orkers. 

Plant  engineers,  linemen,  direc- 
tory clerks,  toll  operators,  equipment 
installers,  electrolysis  engineers, 
trouble  hunters,  line  repairmen,  test 
table  operators,  chief  operators,  con- 
tract agents,  building  engineers,  line 
installers,  exchange  repairmen,  plant 
inspectors,  trouble  operators,  funda- 
mental plan  engineers,  draftsmen, 
estimate  clerks,  exchange  operators, 
cable   testmen,   equipment  inspec- 


tors, wire  chiefs,  traffic  engineers, 
galvanometer  men,  cable  splicers, 
facilities  engineers,  surveyors,  infor- 
mation operators,  switchboard  in- 
stallers, accountants,  testmen,  super- 
visors, station  repairmen,  equipment 
engineers,  directory  operators,  statis- 
ticians, appraisal  engineers,  routing 
operators  and  scores  of  other  skilled 
employees  are  specially  trained  for 
the  exacting  work  of  providing  tele- 
phone service. 

Throughout  all  work  of  telephone 
construction  and  operation  there  is  a 
ceaseless  endeavor  at  mastery  of 
service  that  makes  for  improvements 
beneficial  to  the  public. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Beechnut 


lit  Butter 


OH  boy,  don't  you  wish't 
you  had  a  slice  ?  All  the 
fellers  like  bread  spread 
with  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 
better'n  pie  or  cake  or  anything. 
When  you  get  home  from  school, 
juststarved,  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Buttersuretastesgoo^^.  Askyour 
mother  to  get  a  jar  of  Beech- 
Nut  Peanut  Butter  today,  and 
keep  it  where  you  can  reach  it. 
She'll  let  you  have  it,  'cause 
she  knows  its  good  for  you. 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


WHAT  has  become  ot 
old-fashioned  baking 
day  ?  Many  women  will  tell 
you  that  it  has  gone  out 
of  their  lives  completely, 
helped  by  National  Biscuit 
Company  products,  which 
comprise  a  wide  variety  of 
delicious  bakery  foods  all 
ready  to  serve  for  any  food 
occasion. 

Let  us  do  your  baking. 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


N  B 


A  Food  Expert  Met  a  Great  Surprise 

This  is  the  story  of  Puffed  Wheat 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson,  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  planned  to  make  whole  wheat 
wholly  digestible. 

So  he  sealed  the  whole  grains  in  a  small  model  gun,  applied  a  fearful  heat  for  an  hour. 
Then  he  shot  the  gun,  exploded  the  kernels,  and  out  came  a  surprise. 

Each  grain  was  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Each  was  a  bubble,  flimsy  and  flaky, 
with  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts.   He  found  his  scientific  grains  the  finest  wheat  food  in  existence. 

Now  the  daily  joy  of  millions 

He  made  Pufifed  Rice  from  whole  rice  and  Puffed  Corn  from  broken  corn.  Now  millions  enjoy 
these  three  Puffed  Grains,  served  in  a  dozen  ways. 

These  are  the  supreme  foods.    Cereals  were  never  made  so  delightful,  never  so  fitted  to  digest. 

You  who  serve  but  one,  or  at  breakfast  only,  lose  many  a  delight.  Each  has  its  own  fascin- 
ations, and  each  is  an  all-day  food. 

The  night  dish  is  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk.  Toasted  whole  wheat  puffed  to  bubbles,  made  easy 
to  digest. 

The  food  confection  is  Corn  Puffs.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  mixed  with  fruit  or  doused 
with  melted  butter. 


Puffed  Puffed  Puffed 
Wheat      Rice  Corn 

Puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


The  Quaker  Qats  G>inpany 

Sole  Makers 


New  Pancakes  for  Tomorrow 

Your  grocer  now  has  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour. 
It  is  ground  Puffed  Rice  mixed  in  an  ideal  blend.  The 
Puffed  Rice  Flour  makes  the  pancakes  fluffy  and  gives 
them  a  nutty  flavor.  Serve  them  tomorrow.  They 
are  the  finest  pancakes  you  have  ever  tasted.  Simply 
add  milk  or  water. 


[O,  heroes  of  pure 
IVORY  SOAP!"  said 
Gnif,  "You  must  re- 
member this  is  that 
good  old  Turkey 
Month,  in  other  words, 
November.  So  it  be- 
hooves each  one  of  us 
to  so  conduct  our  Uv- 
ing  that  other  Uves  as 
well  as  ours  have  rea- 
son for  thanksgiving." 
"Hear,  hear!"  cried 
Bill  the  buttful  Goat. 
"Hear,  hear!"  called 
all  the  rest.  "Well 
friends,"  said  Gnif, 
"I'll  tell  you  how  we  all  can  serve  best. 
We'll  sally  forth  dispensing  soap — sweet 
Ivory  soap  and  see  how  glad  and  full 
of  many  thanks  a  cleaner  world  can  be. 
Let  each  of  us  select  those  who  need  IVORY 
to  insure  the  virtue  of  real  cleanliness  and 
peace  and  plenty  sure." 


mm 


Right  willingly  our  heroes  sped  as  Gnif 
so  wisely  bid,  and  herewith  I  will  chronicle 
some  of  the  good  they  did.  Our  Betty 
sought  a  little  girl  who  had  been  very 
naughty.    She  did  not  like  to  take  a  bath 


and  evidently  thought  she  was  much  too 
delicate  to  bathe  in  ordinary  water.  The 
mother  of  this  child  was  vexed  at  such  a 
bathless  daughter.  So  Betty  gave  her 
IVORY  SOAP  and  when  she  saw  it  floated 
you  could  not  drag  her  from  the  tub,  on  baths 
she  fairly  gloated. 


And  Gnif  and  Gnome  and  Bob  went  forth 
and  washed  untidy  little  places  like  messy 
boys  with  dirty  hands  and  very  sticky  faces. 
And  when  the  ignorant  were  all  in  darkness 
sadly  groping  they  gave  those  people  then 
and  there  a  thorough  n'ORY  SOAP-ing. 

Pete  Pig  and  Billy  Goat  surprised  a  black 
sheep  and  a  crow.  They  washed  them  both 
with  IVORY  SOAP  and  made  them  white 
as  snow.  "Oh,  thank  youf  said  the  snowy 
sheep,  "how  white  and  clean  I  am.  You've 
changed  me  from  a  black  old  sheep  into  a 
woolly  lamb."  "I'm  much  obliged!"  cooed 
Mr.  Crow,  "I  always  was  in  love  with 
plumage  white,  I  almost  am  a  pigeon  or  a 
dove." 

So,  here  and  there  and  everywhere  our 
little  heroes  went  dispensing  IVORY  SOAP 
and  peace  along  with  sweet  content.  Much 
gratitude  and  many  thanks  they  all  received 
and  they  heljjed  make  the  world  a  brighter 
place  on  good  Thanksgiving  Day. 


So  all  of  us  may  make  some  tasks' 
And  washings  np  the  lighter. 

And  if  we  use  pure  IVORY  SOAP 
All  life  ii  ill  be  the  brighter. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 
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Cook  or  No  Cook,  Anybody  can  Do  That 

Although  the  Kewpie  Cook, 

"Whose  apron  hangs  before  his  legs, 
Is  most  expert  with  ham  and  eggs." 

he  can  make  a  Jell-0  dessert  as  beautifully  as  if  he  had  never  done  anything  else 
"Wag  the  Chief"  or  the  "Carpenter"  could  do  it  alone.  For 


doesn't  have  to  be  cooked.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  package  of 
Jell-0,  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  somebody  to  put  them  together. 

Put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

A  tightly  sealed  waxed-paper  bag,  proof  against  moisture  and 
air,  encloses  the  Jell-0  in  each  package  and  preserves  the  flavor  at 
full  strength. 

The  new  Jell-0  Book,  just  out,  describes  new  things  in  Jell-0 : 
Salads — beauty  salads  and  plain  ones— whips,  knickknacks,  and 
dainties  of  almost  unlimited  variety.  Recipes  for  every-day  salads 
and  desserts  are  given  first  place  in  it,  of  course,  and  particularly 
the  new  things  in  fruity  jell-0  desserts.  It  is  the  finest  of  all 
Jell-0  books.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  will  send  us 
your  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y..  and  Bridgeburg.  Ont. 


Makes  Your 


gwork  Easy 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  makes  easy  work  of  cleaning  floors. 
Keeps  linoleum,  wood,  stone  and  tile  spick-and-span. 

Dampen  floor  and  sprinkle  Cleanser  lightly  over  the  sur- 
face, apply  the  mop,  rinse  and  wipe  up. 

Use  Old  Dutch  for  all  general  cleaning.  Goes  further 
and  does  better  work;  saves  time  and  labor. 


A  thousand  hours  spent  eating 


Did  you  ever  pause  to  reckon  that 
you  spend  a  thousand  hours  each  year 
just  eating  food? 

It  pays  to  make  those  hours  worth 
while! 

And  how  well  worth  while  they 
can  be — for  there  is  a  certain  pleasur- 
able excitement  in  the  mere  selection 
of  a  varied  menu.  What  endless  sat- 
isfaction in  the  final  eating  of  it! 

Consider  for  example  the  charms 
of  a  Libby's  Mince  Meat  pie! 

When  the  cold  air  of  December  has 
set  the  blood  tingling  and  the  appetite 


stirring, how  fragrant  that  pie  smells  as 
it  comes  to  you  still  hot  from  the  oven! 

Catch  the  odor  of  sugar — of  cider 
— of  spice — of  rich  candied  fruit — 
orange,  lemon,  citron — even  the 
raisins  and  currants  are  blending  to- 
gether with  fragrant,  high-flavored 
apples  and  tender  bits  of  suet  and  beef. 

Libby's  Mince  Meat  is  made  of  the 
best  of  everything — it  is  better  and  of 
course  far,  far  easier  than  you  could 
make  at  home.  It  is  cheaper  for  just 
one  reason — it  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities. Order  a  supply  from  \our 
own  grocer. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

91 2  Welfare  Building,  Chicago 

Libby.  M'tNeill  Libby  of  Canada. 
Ltd.     Chatham.  Ontario.  Canada 
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HAMOS  ARE 

allchapped! 


ME  AN^ 
SLIM  USE 
GOBLIN 


Don't  Get  Chapped  Hands 


Do  your  hands  chap?  Do  they  get  rough 
and  raw  all  over?  Well,  then,  here's  how 
to  prevent  that. 

Get  a  cake  of  Goblin  soap.  Wash  your 
hands  with  it;  then  dry  them  thoroughly, 
that  is  until  all  the  moisture  is  gone. 
Do  this  regularly  every  day;  you'll  be 
surprised  to  see  how  smooth  it  keeps 
your  hands. 

Goblin  is  made  of  the  purest  and  most 


effective  ingredients;  those  that  have  a 
soothing  as  well  as  cleansing  effect  upon 
the  hands;  it  leathers  freely  in  any  kind 
of  water.  As  a  soap  it's  a  wonder-worker; 
dirt  of  the  worst  sort  and  even  ink, 
paint  and  rust  stains  disappear  quickly. 

Buy  it  at  your  grocer's.  If  he  hasn't 
got  it,  send  us  his  name  and  address, 
and  we'll  send  you  a  boys'  trial  size 
cake  free. 


Qobliiv  Soap 


Trial  Size  Cake  Free 

CUDAHY,  Dept.  N,  111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Canadian  Address:  64  Macauley  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Please  send  me  trial  size  cake  of  Goblin  soap. 
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Your  Name  

Street.  _  Town. 

Grocer's  Name  -  

Grocer's  Address  -    
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Ftam  Liszt  at  his  Sleinwau 


STEIN  WAY 

Tm  /NSTHUMTNT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


IN  the  old  house  where  Franz 
Liszt  passed  his  last  years, 
still  stands  his  Steinway. 
Here  the  master  of  Weimar  played 
for  the  rulers  of  the  earth  who  came 
to  do  him  homage.  And  here,  too, 
played  other  masters  of  the  piano — 
friends  and  disciples  of  Liszt's — men 


such  as  Rubinstein,  dePachmann, 
Joscffyl  Many  a  young  genius  set  fin' 
gers  to  a  Steinway  for  the  first  time  in 
this  house  of  Liszt's.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  almost  without  exception 
they,  too,  chose  the  Steinway — just  as 
Liszt  had  done  before  them,  just  as  the 
masters  of  today  have  done  after  them. 


STEINWAY  S  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107409  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
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The  White  Terror  of  the  North       Bernard  sexton 

Is  n't  it  queer,  the  way  a  fellow,  probably  no  more  a  hero  than  any  other  fine,  clean, 
normal  chap,  will  get  a  chance  to  do  some  stunning  thing?  And  is  n't  it  fine  when  he 
has  the  sense  to  know  it  was  just  a  big,  splendid  chance  he  had,  and  not  to  get  big- 
head  about  it?  Jack  Anderson  was  hke  that,  although  he  killed  a  great  polar  bear 
that  was  actually  charging  him.  He  had  gone  out  from  the  igloo,  where  he  might 
have  hidden  unmolested,  to  protect  the  dogs — which  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
in  the  Arctic.  It  was  no  foolish  rashness  that  led  to  his  horrible  peril,  but  a  man-size 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  party.    He  -was  a  bit  of  a  hero,  was  n't  he? 

Sir  Orfeo  george  philip  krapp,  ph.d. 

This  is  the  old  legend  of  Sir  Orfeo,  who  followed  his  beautiful  lady  into  the  other 
world  and  won  her  back  from  among  its  shining,  strange  people  by  music  of  more  than 
mortal  beauty.    It  has  been  made  into  a  delectable  fairy-tale. 

A  Ballad  of  New  Year's  Eve  ellen  manly 

A  fanciful  rhyme  by  Ellen  Manly,  illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch,  has  been  a  familiar 
feature  of  the  Christmas  number  of  St.  Nicholas  for  several  years.  But  this  time  the 
author  chooses  o  be  epresented  in  the  Januarj'  issue  instead,  and  by  a  New  Year 
Ballad  which  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  her  best. 

Getting  Up  To  Date  Roberta  wayne 

How  a  bright,  modern-minded  girl  reconstructed  an  old  general  store  in  a  western 
mountain  village,  and  brought  trade  to  it  from  far  and  near,  from  white  and  red-skin, 
for  her  dear  but  somewhat  slow-minded  old  store-keeper  uncle. 

**ni  Try"  ELINOR  MURPHY 

A  clever  playlet,  as  amusing  as  can  be,  that  will  smooth  out  the  puzzles  of  grammar 
and  give  the  reader,  even  while  he  or  she  is  being  entertained,  a  sure,  strong  grasp  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  various  parts  of  speech. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Lutestring  Ribbon 

MINNIE  LEONA  UPTON 

A  quaint  child  in  a  quaint  ballad,  which  will  sing  on  in  your  mind  long  after  you  have 
read  it,  because  of  its  jolly  metre. 

A  Little  Girl  in  a  Great  World 

HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 

The  story  of  Opal  Whiteley  has  been  a  sensation  of  the  world  of  present-day  literature, 
and  has  been  talked  about  more  than  any  other  publication  of  the  season,  probably. 
Was  it  really  and  truly  written  by  a  little  girl?  people  ask — so  wonderful  and  strange 
it  is.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  thinks  it  was,  and  she  talks  most  interestingly  about  the 
story  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  Januar>'  St.  Nicholas. 

A  Happy  New  Year  will  begin  in  all  those  departments  which  the  children  them- 
selves make  such  a  success.  Every  year,  we  believe,  American  children  do  better 
and  better  work  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE.  If  you  haven't  won  a  prize  or  honor 
yet,  send  us  something  for  the  January  contests.  It  may  be  the  one  that  will  bring 
you  success.  We  hope  so,  with  all  our  hearts  I — and  so,  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all! 
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Style  Warmth  Economy 

in  boys*  overcoats 

A  boy's  overcoat  ought  to  do    they  don't  think  much  about 
more  than  just  keep  him    economy   Parents  think  a 
warm  Boys  care  about  style ;    good  deal  about  both 

Our  boys' overcoats  give  you  all  of  it:  warmth  of  all-wool;  smart 
style;  and  long  service  economy  Satisfaction  or  money  back 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 
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"Suddenly  the 
raft  was  caught  by  the  rapids 
and  went  swirling  through  the  white  water" 
—  this  is  one  of  the  thrilling  incidents  in 

LOST  RIVER 

TWO  BOYS  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS 
By  Allen  Chaffee.      Illustrated  by  Peter  Da  Ru.       Price,  $1.50 

Separated  from  their  camp-canoe  party,  a  Boy  Scout  and  a  back- 
woods boy  get  lost  in  the  wild  lands  of  Maine,  and  have  to  find  their 
way  through  one  hundred  miles  of  untracked  and  all  but  impene- 
trable forest,  with  little  save  their  knowledge  of  woodcraft  to  aid  them 
in  the  struggle  for  food  and  shelter  and  a  means  of  transportation. 

Every  normal  American  boy  will  pronounce  this  realistic  fiction 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  he  ever  read.  It  is  the  kind  of 
a  story  you  want  your  boy  to  read. 


TRAIL  AND  TREE  TOP 
By  Allen  Chaffee.       Illustrated  by  Peter  Da  Ru. 


Price,  $1.25 


Here,  in  true-to-nature  form,  are  some  of  the  comic,  daring  or 
pathetic  exploits  of  Mammy  Cottontail,  Jimmy  Crow  and  brave, 
grumpy,  old  Fatty  Chuck,  for  whom  Frisky  Fox  and  others  kept 
things  lively. 

AMERICA  FIRST 

ONE  HUNDRED  STORIES  FROM  OUR  OWN  HISTORY 

By  Lawton  B.  Evans.   Illustrated  by  Milo  K.  Winter.   Price,  $2,50 

This  truly  remarkable  volume  begins  with  Lief  the  Lucky  and 
ends  with  the  exploits  of  Corporal  York.  No  fiction  was  ever  half  as 
fascinating  as  the  doing  and  daring  of  these  "really  and  truly"  people. 


Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  these  books 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  is,  Springfield,  Mass. 


"You  ought  to 
get  it  too 

Everybody  wants  first 
crack  at  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY.  You  don't  want  to 
wait  for  the  other  fellow 
when  you  can  start  right  off 
with  all  the  great  new  stories 
and  pictures  every  month. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
prints  more  stories,  more 
pictures,  more  real,  practical  de- 
partments on  how  to  do  things  in 
athletics,  electricity,  photography, 


trapping,  wireless,  carpentry,  me- 
chanics, pets  and  poultry,  everything 
you  want  in  your  own  magazine. 


"The  Biggest,  Brightest, 
Best  Magazine  for  Boys 
in  All  the  World" 


If  there's  any  writer,  any  artist,  that 
we  think  will  make  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  even  better  and  brighter,  we  go  get 
him,  that's  all.  That's  why  you  get  so 
much  different  stuff  from  'round  about 
home,  from  foreign  lands,  from  the  great 
mountains  and  plains,  from  the  seven 
seas,  all  in  every  number,  twelve  times 
a  year. 

Want  to  know  how  that  first  job  feels? 
Follow  "High  Benton"  next  year,  out 
on  his  first  job,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time.  He'll  show  you  just  how  it  is. 

High  Benton  is  just  one  of  a  lot  of  fine 
fellows  you  should  know,  like  Connie  Mor- 
gan, Cattie  Atkins,  Mark  Tidd,  and  Jimmy 
May.  And  you'll  get  to  know  them  only 
through  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 

Make  sure  we  have  your  name  on  our 
lists  right  away.  There'll  be  a  raft  of 
fine  new  stuff  that  you  want  "first  helps" 
on.  Drop  the  hint  to  father,  or  mother, 
or  anyone  that's  interested,  that  you  want 


THE  AMERICAN  BOY  most  for  Christ- 
mas. Or  treat  yourself  to  THE  AMER- 
ICAN BOY.  You  couldn't  get  in  25  big 
books  what  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
hands  you  in  twelve  big  copies,  spread 
out  so  you  can  get  it  all — all  for  $2.50  a 
year.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now,  and  start 
off  with  the  great  Christmas  number. 

$2.50  a  year  by  mail 
25c  a  copy — at  news-stands 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
No.  183  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
No.  183  American  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Enclosed  find  $2.50  for  which  send 
The  American  Boy  for  one  year  beginning 
with  the  Christmas,  1920,  number,  to 


Name_ 


Address^ 


The  Leading  Children's  Gift  Book  for  the  Holidays 


THE  BURGESS  ANIMAL 
BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 

PETER  RABBIT -shifted  about  uneasily  and  hesitated.  "\Miat  is  it, 
Peter?"  asked  Old  Mother  Nature  kindly.  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
Great  World  equal  to  knowledge,  so  if  I  can  add  to  your  knowledge 
I  will  be  glad  to."  Peter  took  heart.  "If  —  if  you  please.  Mother  Nature, 
I  would  like  to  learn  all  about  my  famil.^•.  May  I  come  to  school  to 
you  every  day?" 

Until  that  morning  Peter  Rabbit  had  supposed  that  his  cousin.  Jumper 
the  Hare,  was  the  only  near  relative  he  possessed.  Then  Jenny  Wren  had 
mentioned  a  cousin  of  his  in  the  Sunny  South  who  was  almost  as  fond  of  the 
water  as  Jerry  Muskrat.  Peter  had  refused  to  believe  it,  for  you  know  he 
hates  the  water  himself.  But  when  he  had  hunted  up  Old  Mother  Nature 
and  she  had  said  that  it  was  true,  and  furthermore  that  he  had  several 
cousins  of  whom  he  had  never  so  much  as  heard,  Peter  became  possessed 
of  a  great  desire  to  know  all  about  his  own  family  and  the  families  of  his 
four-footed  neighbors. 

So  it  came  about  that  every  morning  just  at  sun-up  Old  Mother  Nature 
taught  school  in  the  Green  Forest.  It  began  with  just  Peter  Rabbit  and 
Jumper  the  Hare,  but  it  grew  from  day  to  day  as  news  of  the  interesting 
things  being  learned  there  spread  through  the  Green  Forest  and  over  the 
Green  Meadows.  Jolumy  Chuck  discovered  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Squirrel  family,  and  Jimmy  Skunk  that  Digger  the  Badger  is  his  own 
cousin.  Buster  Bear  learned  that  he  has  a  cousin,  the  Alaska  Brown  Bear, 
beside  whom  he  is  small,  and  that  another  cousin,  who  is  as  white  as  Buster 
is  black,  is  king  of  the  Frozen  North. 

This  is  a  companion  volw:  c  to  "The  Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Children," 
which  has  had  such  a  iponderj'id  reception  since  its  publication  a  year  ago. 
It  is  ivritten  in  the  same  vein,  a  story  book  which  at  the  same  time  is  an 
authoritative  handkook  on  the  land  animals  of  America,  so  describing  them 
and  their  habits  that  they  will  be  instantly  recognized  when  seen.  Every 
child  and  not  a  few  adults  vnll  delight  in  going  to  school  to  Old  Mother 
Nature  with  Peter  Rabbit  and  his  friends. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fuertes,  the  naturalist-artist, 
whose  drawings  are  living  portraits  and  show  the  big  and  little  people  of 
the  Green  Forest  and  the  Green  Meadows,  the  Smiling  Pool  and  the  Great 
IMountains,  as  they  actually  are  amid  home  surroundings. 

With  32  full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  16  full-page  illustrations 
in  black-and-white  from  drawings  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 
Crown  8vo.    Decorated  Cloth.    $3.00  net. 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

To  every  little  Boy  or  Girl  who  sends  us  their  name  and  address,  we  will 
send  a  letter  from  "Peter  Rabbit." 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  BOSTON 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MERIT  BOOKS 

for  Boys  and  Girls 

include  new  and  old,  famous  and  fascinating  stories,  richly  illustrated, 
printed  and  bound  and  at  the  right  prices 

The  Best  of  Gifts  for  Young  Folks  can  be  readily 
selected  from  the  following 

Arthur  Rackham's  New  Illustrated  Gift  Book 
THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

A  gift  book  of  alluring  beauty  that  will  delight  every  child.  The  frontispiece  is  in  color 
and  the  wonderful  silhouettes  have  the  fairy  witchery  which  children  love.  Printed  in  large, 
clear  type  with  handsome  binding  of  Rackham's  own  design. 

PINOCCHIO 

By  C.  COLLODI.  A  more  charming  story  than  this  Italian  classic  it  is  impossible  to 
find.  It  is  deservedly  popular  and  these  two  remarkably  beautiful  editions  will  meet  the 
popular  demand.  The  S2.50  gift  edition  has  14  illustrations  in  color,  by  Maria  L.  Kirk, 
with  page  decorations  and  handsome  cloth  binding.  The  $6.00  special  edition  has  the  same 
number  of  illustrations,  but  they  are  mounted  on  large  gray  mats,  and  in  addition  there  are 
hning  papers,  and  an  exquisite  binding  in  green  with  buff  cloth  back,  stamped  in  gold,  with 
silk  marker.  •  Gift  Edition  $2.50;  Special  Edilion  S6.00 

THE  AMERICAN  TRAIL  BLAZERS'  SERIES 

12  Thrilling  Stories  with  Aufhentic  Historical  Backgrounds 

INTO  MEXICO  WITH  GENERAL  SCOTT 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  is  the  new  one  this  year.  It  is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  Mexican  war  in 
which  young  Jerry  Cameron  marched  and  fought  beside  Second  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant,  all 
the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Boys  enjoy  every  volume  in  the  "Trail 
Blazers'  Series."  They  tell  the  inspiring  stories  of  the  great  pioneers  and  adventurers. — 
Daniel  Boone,  Carson  and  Fremont,  the  Gold  Seekers,  Lieutenant  Pike,  Sam  Houston, 
Custer,  etc.,  etc.,  each  illustrated  in  color  and  halftone.  $i.7S 

STORIES  ALL  CHILDREN  LOVE  SERIES 

18  Famous  Stories  for  Children.  The  1920  Volume  is 

CORNELLI 

By  JOHANNA  SP'VRI,  author  of  "Heidi."  "CORNELLI"  is  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  in  an  excellent  translation  to  English  readers.  Many  will  consider  it  a  finer  piece 
of  work  than  the  famous  "  Heidi,"  but  one  thing  is  certain,  it  should  be  equally  as  popular. 

Ask  to  see  the  other  volumes  in  the  STORIES  ALL  CHILDREN  LOVE  SERIES.  They 
should  be  in  every  child's  room.  This  edition,  with  its  large  type,  white  opaque  paper, 
beautiful  illustrations  in  color,  lining  papers,  and  handsome  binding,  is  incomparable  at  the 
price  per  volume.  $1.50 

CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS  SERIES 

15  Classic  Fairy  and  Story  Books.  The  new  title  is 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  A  Voyage  to  Lilliput 

Swift's  great  story  of  Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians  should  prove  particulariy  popular. 
It  has  been  carefully  edited. 

All  the  books  in  this  series  have  been  carefully  edited  and  simplified  for  little  folks. 
The  artists  have  caught  the  spirit  of  each  tale,  the  colored  pic- 
tures being  particularly  fine.  Ask  for  a  descriptive  circular  of 
these  low-priced  volumes.  Each  So. 7 5 

KIDDIE-KAR  BOOK 

What  could  please  the  children  more  than  this  delightful 
book  about  their  most  popular  plaything.  The  many  colored 
pictures  by  Sarah  Stilwell  Weber  will  appeal  to  children,  and 
Richard  J.  Walsh's  fanciful  verses  have  the  true  swing  and  ring. 
Children  will  memorize  them  as  they  do  the  Mother  Goose 
Stories.   Very  attractively  bound.  $1.50 


Jane  Abbott's 

New  Sunshine  Story 

HIGHACRES 

"There  is  something  of  Louisa 
May  Alcott  in  the  way  Mrs. 
Abbott  unfolds  her  narrative  and 
develops  her  ideals  of  womanhood; 
something  refreshing  and  hearten- 
ing." This  review  in  the  Boston 
Herald  strikes  the  keynote  of  Mrs. 
Abbott's  books  and  explains  the 
great  popularity  of  this  new  and 
successful  writer  of  fiction  and 
juveniles.  "Highacres"  is  a  splendid 
story  for  girls  in  which  Jerry  Travis 
leaves  her  mountain  village  to  go  to 
the  big  town  school.  There  is  a 
romance  and  mystery  in  Jerry's 
life  concerning  her  mother  which 
holds  the  interest  until  the  happy 
ending.  Illustrated  in  color  and 
halftone.  ?i.7S 

Dan  Beard's 

New  Book  for  Boys 
AMERICAN  BOYS'  HANDY 
BOOK  OF  C\MP-LORE 
AND  WOODCRAFT 

Woodcraft  is  fascinating  to  boys 
and  every  one  of  them  knows  that 
Dan  Beard  knows  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  craft.  In  this  entertaining 
and  useful  volume  he  tells  just  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  when  camp- 
ing or  tramping  in  the  woods. 
A  new  world  of  sport  is  opened. 
This  is  the  right  book  for  a  boy 
scout.  Profusely  illustrated  by  the 
author.  S3-oo 

Uniform  with  Dan  Beard's  vol- 
umes on  "Bugs,  Butterflies,  and 
Beetles,"  and  "Signs,  Signals  and 
Symbols-"  Each  $2.50 


AT   ALL  BOOKSTORES 


PUBLISHERS  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Atlantic  Books  for  Christmas 

The  Mutineers  By  Charles  Boardman  Hawes 

"Salem,  in  1809,  a  gallant  ship  whose  crew  harbors  a  traitor,  the  south  seas.  Canton  Harbor,  pikes, 
cutlasses  and  guns  galore  —  what  more  in  a  real  adventure  story.  There's  not  one  element  of  the  ideal 
sea  story  lacking." — Publishers'  Weekly.    Strikingly  illustrated  by  George  Varian.  S2.00 

The  Story  of  Opal  By  Opal  Whiteley 

Here  is  a  friend  indeed  for  all  boys  and  girls,  — no  mythical  character  but  a  real  storj'  of  a  flesh-and- 
blood  little  girl  who  tells  what  she  did  and  what  she  thought  day  by  day.  Vou  will  love  Opal  and  will 
spend  man\-  happy  hours  with  her  wonderful  pets  when  they  "go  on  explores  in  the  far  woods."  Illus- 
trated by  pictures.  ^2.00 


The  Firelight  Fairy  Book 

By  Henry  B.  Beston 

Here  are  the  enchanting  doings  of  the  Queen 
of  Lantern  Land,  the  Seller  of  Dreams,  The  Bird 
Boy,  and  other  things  that  boys  and  girls  love. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  color.  $3.00 

Jane,  Joseph  and  John 

By  Ralph  Bergeng-en 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Maurice  Day 

It  is  possible  only  to  suggest  the  charm  of 
this  book,  for  the  fine  color  work  and  attractive 
border  decorations,  and  most  of  all.  the  rare  ap- 
preciation  of  child  nature  displaye  1  in  the  verses 
make  it  a  book  which  must  be  seen  and  handled 
and  read  aloud  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Boxed,  S3. 00 


A  Little  Gateway  to  Science 

By  Edith  M.  Patch 

Illustrated  by  Robert  J.  Sim 

Twelve  stories  about  the  six-footed  creatures, 
the  fascinating  little  insects  that  children  see 
every  day.  As  interesting  as  fiction,  yet  holding 
a  \yealth  of  biologic  and  nature  study  information, 
this  is  an  ideal  volume  for  younger  children.  Si. 25 

Uncle  Zeb  and  His  Friends 

By  Edward  W.  Frentz 

Unusually  well  written  out-of-door  tales,  con- 
taining bits  of  natural  history,  childhood  adven- 
ture, fellowship  with  animals,  and  information 
about  a  multitude  of  interesting  matters. 
Twenty-two  black  and  white  illustrations.  $1.50 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  Inc.,  SAriington  St.,  Boston  (17) 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Georgina  of  the  Rainbows 

By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston 

The  charming  story  of  a  little  girl  who  bravely  lives  up  to 
the  traditions  of  her  '  ghting  ancestors.  Introduction  by 
George  Madden  Martin.  $J-7S  "el 

Georgina's  Service  Stars 

By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston 

This  is  Georgina  grown  up.  She  tells  of  her  life  at  board- 
ing school  and  of  her  tender  romance  with  a  childhood 
playmate.    Introduction  by  .Alice  Hegan  Rice.  $i.7S"<'^ 

The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl 

By  Eleanor  Gates 

The  wholly  delightful  tale  of  a  very  rich  little  girl  who 
longed  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  and  who  made  her  dream 
come  tnie,  with  surprising  results.  $i-75  net 

Fourth  Down ! 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

.\  ripping  football  stor>-  by  the  boys'  favorite  author. 
Exciting  from  start  to  f.nish  and  a  splendid  plot.  $i.7S  net 

Wr  He  for  com plele  list  of  boys ' 
books  by  Barbour.  Heyliger, 
Tomlinson,  Silvers,  Gregor, 
Miller,  Leonard,  .■lltsheler 
and  others. 

These  Are  Applelon  Books 

At  All  Bookstores 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

35  West  32nd  Street 
New  York 


A  Book  of  Joy  I 

UNCLE  REMUS 

The  original  "Tar 
Baby"  stories.  Pic- 
tures in  color.  Intro- 
duction by  Thomas 
Xelson  Page.  A  beau- 
tiful gift  edition.  Green 
silk  cloth  stamped  in 
gold.  $5-00  net 


XXXXSSCXXXXXXXX5CXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXSCX 

YOUR  own  magazine  tells  me  these 
three  books  will  interest  you  very 
much.    We  hope  you  will  put  at  least 
two  of  them  on  the  list  of  what  you  most 
want  for  Christmas: — 

PIC:  THE  WEAPON  MAKER 

By  George  Langford 

Introduction  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 

If  you  liked  the  Jungle  books,  you  will  love  Pic. 
It  tells  about  the  thrilling  adventures  of  an  ape-boy 
and  some  of  his  an!mal  friends.   Illustrated.  $1.75 

QUEERFUL  WIDGET 

By  Willis  Brooks  Hawkins 

This  is  really  the  jolliest  book  since  Alice  In  Won- 
derland. My  boy  and  girl  say  they  like  it  Just  as 
well  —  so  do  most  of  their  friends.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

ANCIENT  MAN 

By  Hendrik  Van  Loon 

Here  is  a  History  in  story  form  —  with  20  pictures 
in  many  colons  ard  18  Animated  Maps.  Every- 
body is  talking  about  it.  $3.00 

At  all  stores.  If  you  send  your  orders  to  me,  I  will  know 
whether  to  advertise,  often,  in  your  magazine. 

Horace  B.  LiveRIGHT,  President 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT,  105  W.40th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxjesficxxxxxxxxxxxxsec 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

ON  this  and  the  following  seven  pages  are  described  the  new  Century 
books  for  boys  and  girls  and  some  others  that  have  become  classics  in 
their  field.  A  booklet  containing  these  eight  pages  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
upon  application.  Address 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TREASURE  MOUNTAIN 

By  Edna  Turpin 

IT  IS  hard  to  imagine  the  girl  who  would  not  enjoy 
this  exciting,  rapidly  moving  tale  of  life  among 
the  mountain  whites  of  Virginia.  The  author's 
long  acquaintance  with  this  region  gives  her  ability 
to  portray  the  local  color  with  vividness  and  accur- 
acy. In  addition  she  has  built  up  a  plot  that  has 
plenty  of  action  and  an  ingenious  ending. 

We  recommend  this  book  unreservedly  to  all 
girls — and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


TRAVEL 
STORIES 


RETOLD 
FROM 
Sr  NICHOLAS 


TRAVEL  STORIES 

Retold  from  ST.  NICHOLAS 

THE  cream  of  those  stories  about  strange  places  and 
stranger  things  throughout  the  world  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  St.  Nicholas.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  that  all  information  shall  be  authori- 
tative and  yet  it  is  given  in  such  attractive  form  that 
the  child  absorbs  it  unconsciously.  A  veritable  treasury 
of  good  things  for  every  wide-awake  boy  or  girl. 

Illustrated.  $1.25 


For  Every  Child's  Bookshelf 


THE  JUNGLE  BOOK 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S 

THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK 


"Unique  in  literature  and  perfectly 
delightful  in  spirit." 

45th  edition.    Illustrated.  $2.00 


"A  pure  outburst  of  genius." 
"He  is  safe  even  from  imitators." 
28th  edition.  Illustrated. 


$2.00 


CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS 

A  classic  for  young  people  of  life  among  the  Gloucester  fishermen  on  the  Grand  Banks. 
26th  edition.    Many  illustrations.  $2.00 


At  All  Bookstores        T  Ul?     rTWTITDV     Pfl        353  Fourth  Avenue 
Published  by  lllE     VlLillUIVl      V/U.  New  York  City 


A  Smashing  Sea  Story  for  Boys 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEA- LARK 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  and  H.  P.  Holt 

AT  last!  Ever  since  this  happy  combination  first 
l\  collaborated  to  produce  stories  that  won  in- 
stant approval  from  young  America,  boys  all  over 
the  country  have  been  clamoring  for  more  from  the 
same  source.  Now  another  has  come — and  we 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  is  an  exciting 
yarn  of  how  some  boys  secured  possession  of  a  dis- 
mantled sloop,  fitted  her  up,  and  started  out  to  use 
her  as  a  ferry.  Mysterious  strangers  try  to  buy  or 
rent  the  boat  and,  failing,  use  other  means  to  attain 
their  unknown  ends.  The  boys  are  full  of  pluck 
and  determination,  and  after  many  thrilling  esca- 
pades discover  that  they  have  been  the  center  of  a  far- 
reaching  plot  that  is  fortunately  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  kind  of  book  that  makes  you  want  to  throw  up  your  cap  and  shout! 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


By  the  Same  Authors 


FORTUNES  OF  WAR 

A  thrilling  story  of  a  boy's  adventures  at 
sea  during  the  war  of  1914-18.  Has  won  a 
host  of  friends. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


LOST  ISLAND 

One  of  the  best  boys'  stories  published 
in  recent  years.  Its  popularity  never 
wanes. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 


CAPTAIN  CHUB 

Illustrated. 


$1.75 


THE  CRIMSON  SWEATER 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

CROFTON  CHUMS 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


HARRY'S  ISLAND 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

KINGSFORD,  QUARTER 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


TEAM-MATES 

Illustrated. 


$1.75 
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The  Sea,  a  Lighthouse  and  a  City-Bred  Girl 


SILVER  SHOAL  LIGHT 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

A DELIGHTFUL  book  by  a  born  story-teller.  It 
is  about  a  city-bred  girl  who  goes  up  on  the 
New  England  coast,  stays  with  a  most  unusual  light- 
house-keeper, his  attractive  wife,  and  their  appealing 
little  son,  outwits  a  German  spy  and  saves  a  transport 
loaded  with  Uncle  Sam's  boys,  and  learns  to — but  there 
isn't  space  to  tell  all  the  good  things  in  this  fascinating 
story.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  isn't  a  dull  page 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.75 


By  the  Same  Author 


US  AND  THE  BOTTLE-MAN 

ANOTHER  charming  story  with  a 
setting  by  the  sea.  Three  small 
people  have  a  thrilling  romance  on  a 
"desert"  island,  but  all  ends  happily,  thanks 
to  the  wonderful  Bottle-man. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.50 


BLUE  MAGIC 

A TOUCHING  story  of  the  comradeship 
between  a  lovable  little  boy,  tem- 
porarily crippled,  and  a  very  young  man  not 
long  out  of  college.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Italy  and  Egypt. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.50 


Of  Smugglers  on  Lake  Champlain 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  TWO  HEROES 

By  Adair  Aldon 

AN  exciting  tale  of  three  courageous  lads  who  unearth 
l\.  a  band  of  smugglers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  bring  them  to  justice.  Full  of  thrills  and 
abounding  in  historical  interest,  for  part  of  the  scene  is 
laid  in  an  old  tavern  formerly  the  rendezvous  of  Ethan 
and  Ira  Allen. 

This  popular  author  has  never  done  a  better  piece  of 
work  and  we  warrant  it  will  hold  the  attention  of  any 
red-blooded  youngster  to  the  last  word. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


AT  THE  SIGN 

OF  THE 

TWO  HEROES 

ADAIR  ALDON 
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Another  Fascinating  Mystery  Story  for  Girls 


THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman 

THE  latest  mystery  story  for  girls  by  an  author 
whose  name  has  become  famous  among  the 
younger  generation.  Mrs.  Seaman  is  a  genius  at  this 
type  of  fiction  and  her  praises  are  sung  from  coast  to 
coast  by  an  army  of  admirers.  "The  Crimson  Patch" 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  anything,  it  is  more  ex- 
citing than  the  other  books  that  have  brought  joy  to  so 
many  young  readers.  The  heroine  is  a  true  daughter 
of  her  soldier  father  and  how  she  innocently  involves  him 
in  serious  trouble  and  then  aids  to  save  him  from  possible 
dishonor,  makes  this  one  of  the  best  stories  that  this  popular  author  has 
ever  penned.    A  thrilling  tale  of  spies,  danger,  and  secret  conspiracies. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author 


THE  SLIPPER  POINT 
MYSTERY 

How  a  summer  visitor  and  the  boatman's 
daughter  solved  a  fascinating  mystery. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

MELISSA-ACROSS-THE-FENCE 

A  touching,  absorbing  story  in  which 
Melissa  and  the  little  boy  in  the  grand  house 
are  the  chief  figures. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

THE  BOARDED-UP  HOUSE 

How  two  girls  invaded  an  empty  house, 
what  mysteries  they  found  there,  and  how 
ihey  unravelled  them. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


THREE  SIDES  OF  PARADISE 
GREEN 

The  Imp  and  the  two  girls  solve  the  mys- 
tery and  discover  that  Paradise  Green  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  world. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR 

Another  fascinating  mystery-  story  for 
young  people. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  SAPPHIRE  SIGNET 

A  thrilling  myster>'  story  for  young 
people,  with  a  picturesque  and  historicalh' 
accurate  background 

Illustrated.  $1.75 
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A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Girls 


A  MAYFLOWER  MAID 

By  Emilie  B.  and  Alden  A.  Knipe 

THE  fascinating  narrative  of  a  girl's 
adventures  aboard  the  "May- 
flower" and  among  the  hardy  settlers 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
Knipes — always  favorites  with  American 
girls — have  done  nothing  better  than 
this  historically  accurate  story  of  a  period 
which  is  especially  in  our  thoughts  be- 
cause of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  youthful  heroine  is  a  timid,  moth- 
erless Puritan  who  sets  out  from  England 
with  her  stern  father  on  what  is  to  her 
the  terrifying  voyage  to  the  mysterious 
New  World.  The  captain's  cowardice 
compels  the  ship  to  return  and  after  Bar- 
bara loses  her  father  she  finds  herself  on 
board  the  "Mayflower."  Arrived  in 
America  the  settlers  come  near  starving 
and  during  these  trying  times  Barbara 
develops  into  a  brave,  resourceful  girl. 
She  is  intimate  with  Rose  and  Myles 
Standish,  the  latter  taking  her  under  his 
guardianship.  All  in  all,  this  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting  not  only  for  the  accuracy  of  its  information  but  also  for  the 
intimate  human  touch  that  has  endeared  these  authors  to  thousands  of  girls. 

Illustrated.     Price.  $1.90 

Other  Books  by  the  Same  Authors 


THE  LUCKY  SIXPENCE 

A  pretty  story  of  a  little  English  girl's 
strange  experiences  in  the  Colonies. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 

BEATRICE  OF  DENEWOOD 

The  sequel  to  "The  Lucky  Sixpence." 
Illustrated.  $1.90 

THE  LOST  LITTLE  LADY 

A  mystery  story  for  young  people  with  a 
Civil  War  setting  in  New  York. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 


PEG  O'  THE  RING,  or 
A  MAID  OF  DENEWOOD 

In  which  Peggy  of  Denewood  meets  with 
many  exciting  adventures. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 

VIVE  LA  FRANCE ! 

An  inspiring  story,  the  background  of 
which  is  historically  accurate,  set  chiefly  in 
Rheims,  of  a  little  girl's  deeds  for  her 
country. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 
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For  Boys  Who  Love  the  Great  Outdoors 

THE  BLUE  PEARL 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

A GROUP  of  Boy  Scouts  are  challenged  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  meet  the  most  extraordinary  dangers, 
the  prize  being  a  marvelous  blue  pearl,  worth  $50,000. 
The  challenge  is  accepted  and  the  "Argonauts,"  as  they 
style  themselves,  cross  the  continent  and  after  many 
^mmmmHligil       hair-raising  adventures  reach  a  strange  island.  There 
they  encounter  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and  it  is  only  by 
superb  courage  and  pertinacity  that  they  finally  surmount  all  difficulties 
and  win  the  Blue  Pearl. 

One  of  the  most  exciting,  yet  informative,  stories  that  have  appeared  in 
a  long,  long  while. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.7S 

BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

HOW  two  Boy  Scouts  lived  in  the  great  North  Woods  for  thirty  days  with- 
out taking  food  or  clothes,  the  dangers  and  difificulties  they  overcame 
by  the  use  of  the  woodcraft  of  their  organization,  and  the  reward  they  won 
as  the  result  of  a  wager  with  a  lumber  king,  make  a  story  as  thrilling  as  it  is 
full  of  practical  points  and  helpful  suggestions. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.75 

BOYS'  BOOK  OF  MODEL  BOATS 

By  Raymond  F.  Yates 

A BEWITCHING  book  for  a  boy— and  that  is  no 
exaggeration.  It  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of 
small  boats  —  boats  to  be  run  by  electricity,  by  rubber 
bands,  by  all  sorts  of  power.  The  author  is  not  only  an 
expert  on  his  subject,  he  is  an  enthusiast;  and  he  writes 
with  a  fervor  that  is  irresistible. 

Over  100  illustrations.  $2.00 


BOYS"  BOOK 
MODEL  BOATS 

RATMONO  F,  YATEt 
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He  Makes  Science  as  Easy  as  a  Story 


THE  SECRET  OF  EVERYDAY  THINGS 


THE 
SECRET 

OF 

EVERYDAY 
THINGS 


ttAN  HENRI  FABRE 


St 


By  Jean-Henri  Fabre 

THIS  latest  book  by  the  famous  French  scientist  con- 
tains all  manner  of  quaint  and  curious  information 
and  presents  it  in  a  marvelous  style  that  makes  the  story  of 
thread  or  needles  or  tea  or  glass  as  fascinating  as  fiction. 
And  of  course  it  is  all  accurate  in  the  extreme.  Simple 
enough  for  any  child  to  understand  and  significant  enough 
to  interest  any  adult  reader. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


By  the  Same  Author 


FIELD,  FOREST  AND  FARM 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


OUR  HUMBLE  HELPERS 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


THE  STORY  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


JIMMY  BUNN  STORIES 

By  Henry  C.  Walker 

AMUSING  present-day  fables  and  folk-lore  tales  in 
L  which  Jimmy  Bunn,  the  rabbit,  is  the  central  char- 
acter. Just  the  sort  of  stories  that  little  folk  adore.  Full 
of  fun  that  appeals  to  the  healthy,  normal  youngster  and 
frequently  point  a  moral  in  such  kindly  fashion  that  small 
ears  take  it  in  with  no  effort. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 


THE  FAMOUS  BROWNIE  BOOKS 


By  Palmer  Cox 


The  Brownies  and  Prince  Florimel 

Another  Brownie  Book 

The  Brownies  Abroad 

The  Brownies  Around  the  World 

The  Brownies  at  Home 


The  Brownies  in  the  Philippines 
The  Brownies'  Latest  Adventures 
The  Brownies'  Many  More  Nights 
The  Brownies:  Their  Book 
The  Brownies  Through  the  Union 


Illustrated  by  the  author.    Price  per  volume,  $1.75 
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Stories  of  the  Adventurous  West 


REDDY  BRANT:  HIS  ADVENTURES 

By  W.  C.  Tuttle 

REDDY  BRANT  is  worth  knowing.  You'll  like 
-  him,  boys,  for  he's  just  the  sort  of  fellow  you 
admire  full  of  pep  and  ginger  and  not  afraid  to 
take  a  chance.  Fourteen-year-old  Reddy  wanders 
into  the  cow-country  and  what  happens  to  him 
there  would  make  a  movie  hero  turn  green  with 
envy.  However,  Reddy  has  plenty  of  grit.  He  is 
no  tenderfoot  when  it  comes  to  a  show-down,  and 
before  he  gets  through  —  but  what's  the  tise  of 
spoiling  a  good  story?  Read  it  for  yourself  and  get 
a  thrill  on  every  page. 


Illustrated. 


$1.75 


CURLY  AND  THE  AZTEC  GOLD 

By  Joseph  B.  Ames 

YOU  remember  Curly  of  the  Circle-Bar?  Well, 
here  he  is  again  and  this  time  he  is  after  hidden 
treasure.  Curly,  and  a  heroine  as  likable  as  he  is, 
set  off  through  the  great  South-west  to  find  the 
precious  metal.  All  goes  well  until  they  meet  a 
party  of  desperadoes  seeking  the  same  gold.  In 
the  ensuing  race  the  two  clash  in  many  a  battle  and 
Curly's  nerve  is  often  put  to  the  test.  How  it  all 
comes  out  is  for  you  to  find  out,  but  take  this  tip  - 
Mr.  Ames  has  never  written  a  more  exciting  tale. 
No  bov  will  want  to -miss  this  one. 


Illustrated. 


$1.75 


By  the  Same  Author 


Curly  of  the  Circle-Bar 

A  cowboy  story  set  on  a  modern  Texas  ranch. 
Illustrated.  $1.75 


The  Mystery  of  Ram  Island 

A  thrilling  tale  of  danger  and  daring. 
Illustrated.  $1.75 
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BACK  OF  THE  HARPER  NAME— 103  YEARS  OF  GOOD  BOOKS 


NEW  HARPER  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
These  are  the  PRICELESS  GIFTS  for  Children 

TRIPS  TO  THE  MOON 

TO  THE  WILD  NORTH 

TO  THE  DEEP  SEA 

TO  THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS 


TOBY  TYLER 

By  James  Otis 

This  new,  specially  illustrated  edition  of 
"Toby  Tyler"  brings  up  to  date  this 
story  dear  to  generations  of  American 
children.  Toby  —  the  runaway  —  dis- 
covered that  a  little  glitter  and  romance 
covered  a  surprising  amount  of  reality; 
but  in  following  the  circus  he  met  real 
adventures  and  all  kinds  of  strange 
people.  Illustrated.  $i.6o 

TOM  SAWYER 

By  Mark  Twain 

Whether  or  not  you  have  read  "Tom 
Sawj'er" — and  you  probably  have — 
this  new  edition  of  the  greatest  of  all 
boys'  stories,  with  its  illustrations  by 
Worth  Brehm  and  jacket,  cover  insert 
and  frontispiece  in  full  colors  is  a  book 
you  will  want  to  own.  The  ver>-  thing 
for  a  gift  to  any  boy  or  girl. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 

MORE  SANDMAN  STORIES 

By  Abbie  Phillips  Walker 

No  rainy  day  need  be  dull  for  the  little 
folks  with  "Sandman's  Rainy  Day 
Stories"  of  princesses  and  knights  and 
all  sorts  of  woodsy  folk  and  with  "  Sand- 
man's Stories  of  Drusilla  Doll"  to 
amuse  them  with  the  many  curious 
escapades  of  this  unbreakable  doll. 

Illustrated,  12  mo.  Clolh.    75c.  each 

BOYS'  LIFE  OF  LAFAYETTE 

By  Helen  Nicolay 

Miss  Nicolay  was  not  content  to  tell 
over  again  the  old,  legendarj'  Lafayette 
story — the  real  story  of  the  great 
Frenchman  is  so  much  more  interesting. 
So  here  it  is,  drawn  from  original  sources 
— fact,  told  with  the  charm  of  fiction. 

Illustrated.    Si. 60 

KIRK  MUNROE'S 
ADVENTURE  STORIES 

Under  the  Gre.\t  Bear 

The  Blue  Dragon  Wakui.la 

The  Copper  Princess 

Forward,  March! 

For  the  Mikado     Derrick  Steri.isg 
Chrystal,  Jack  &  Co. 
The  Fl.\mingo  Feather 

Illustrated. 


Hours  of  reading  such  as 
every  grown-up  looks  back 
on  and  cherishes  as  his 
priceless  gift 


Mark  Tidd  Series 

\'ouNG  Alaskans  Serie.^ 

Harper's  Camp  Life  Series 

Harper's  Practical  Books 
FOR  Boys 

Sweetser's  Books  of 
Famous  Boys  and  Girls 

Gertrude  Smith's 
.\ge- Young  Stories 

Peter  Newell's  Unique 
Series 

Howard  P\'le's  Popular 
Books 

The  Opportunity  Books 


DIDDIE,  DUMPS,  AND  TOT 

By  Louise  Clarke  Pymelle 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
Juveniles  of  the  present  generation. 
The  author  says  in  the  preface: 
"  In  writing  this  little  volume  I  had 
for  my  primary  object  the  idea  of 
keeping  alive  many  of  the  old 
stories,  traditions,  games,  hymns, 
and  superstitions  of  the  slaves, 
which,  with  this  generation  of 
negroes,  will  pass  away."  00c. 


UBOULAYE'S  FAIRY  BOOK 

Inirodudlon  by  Kate  Douglas  IViggin 

This  famous  collection  of  fairj-  stories  of 
the  good,  old-time,  proven  sort  has  been 
compiled  from  the  folk-lore  of  many 
countries  and  includes  stories  which 
form  a  part  of  the  literary  heritage  of 
children  the  world  over.  They  are  here 
illustrated  with  pictures  in  full  color  by 
Edward  G.  McCandlish  that  add  just 
the  right  touch.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

CATTY  ATKINS 

By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

The  first  of  a  new  series  of  books  for 
boys  by  the  author  of  "Mark  Tidd." 
Catty  Atkins  and  his  father  are  tramps — 
why,  is  a  part  of  tlie  story — and  the 
most  important  part  is  how  Catty 
remade  his  father,  and  incidentally  him- 
self. It  is  a  fine  story  of  social  and 
business  struggles  and  boy  life.  I1.60 

BOYS'  LIFE  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

For  boys  who  love  Huckleberry  Finn 
and  Tom  Sawver,  nothing  can  be  more 
fascinating  than  to  follow  the  boyhood 
of  the  man  who  as  a  boy  played  in  the 
same  cave  and  perpetrated  the  .same 
mischief  as  these  celebrated  heroes  of 
fiction.  $1.60 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS,  Jr.,  AGAIN 

By  David  Cory 

"Puss  in  Boots,  Jr..  and  Old  Mother 
Goose,"  and  "Puss  in  Boots,  Jr.,  in 
New  Mother  Goose  Land,"  bring  the 
adventures  of  this  juvenile  hero  up  to 
date;  in  the  former,  on  Mother  Goose's 
gander,  he  visits  the  favorite  nurserj' 
rhyme  folks;  the  latter  is  a  twentieth 
century  version  of  fairy  land. 

Illustrated.    75c.  each 

RHEAD'S  ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILES 

Arabian  Knights  Entertainments 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver's  Travels       Robin  Hood 
Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
Swiss  Family  Robinson 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
Robinson  Crusoe    Treasure  Island 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Illustrated.   S1.60  each 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develops  initiative  and  se  f- 
reliance.  The  growing  mi-d  is  guided 
by  wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  locatioi.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


New  Mexico,  Buckman,  Santn  Fp  Coiuitv. 

LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Combining  sc-hool  work  under  tlip  host  masters  obtainablo  with 
life  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine  covered  mountains  of 
New  Mexico.  The  most  healthful  climate  in  America.  Build- 
ings and  equipment  thoroughly  modern.  A  cow  pony  for  every 
boy.  Limited  to  eighteen  boys.  Write  for  booklet.  Address 
A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 
Buckman  Santa  Fe  County  New  Mexico 

Massachusetts,  South  Siidburv. 

WHITING  HALL  t^^l^^^l^^^"^' 

Affiliated  with  the  heat  preparatory  schools. 

Mr.  Elbridge  C.  Whiting.  Amherst,  Yale;  Mrs.  Whiting,  Welles- 
ley,  Principals.  1'.^  Concord  Rond,  South  Sudbury.  Massochusett s. 

New  York,  In  the  Adirondack^. 

THE  CAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

Long  famous  for  college  preoaratciry  work,  has  added  separate 
pottages  for  both  boys  and  girls  ten  years  old  and  above.  .\di- 
rondack  clpvation.    Superior  environment. 

Ch.\rles  E.Hamilton,  D.D.,  President. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 

.\  town  school  offering  opportunities  for  country  life  and 
sports. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  girls.     .52nd  year.     .Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate 

school  for  very  young  girls.    For  catalog  a  ldres.^ 

Clara  C.  Fi  ller.  Principal 

Martha  J.  Naramore,  As.soc.  Prin.  Box  12n 

CoNNRCTiCLT,  Greenwich. 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country.    One  hour  from  New  York 


MISS  HALL'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Fort)'-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

MISS  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
PiTTSFiELD,  Massachusetts 


Ma.ss.achusetts,  Wellesley. 

TENACRE    ^  Country  School  for  Girls  10  to  U.  Pre- 
paratory to  Dana  Hall,  14  miles  from  Boston. 
.All  sports  and  athletics  supervised  and  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil.    Finest  instruction,  care  and  influences. 

Mi3s  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


New  Jersey,  Caldwell. 

SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 

Open  all  the  year  round. 
.\on-Sectarian.  Girls  3  to  10.  Boys  3  to  : 

Mothering  a  specialty.  Rate  $75  a  month. 

For  particulars  address  the  Directress. 

Pennsylvania,  Bryri  Manr. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

.\  Country  School  for  Girls. 
Elizabeth  Forrest  .Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  School 


TAMMERINi 


Benjaiiiiii  Nathauiel  Bogue,  who  slam- 
mered  himsfilf  for  iwnnly  yoar.t  so  hadly 
he  could  hardly  talk,  originator  of  The 
Bogue  Unit  Method  for  Restoring  Perfect 
Speech  and  Kniinder  of  The  Bogue  Insti- 
tute for  Stammerers  and  Stutterers 
[Founded  1901),  an  Institution  with  national  patronage 
stroni^Iy  nntlorsnd  by  thr>  mndinal  profession,  has  written 
a  288  page  book,  telling  how  he  cured  himself.  Contains 
definite  and  authoritative  information.  Sent  anywhere 
to  readers  of  St.  NichnUs  Maga7inp  for  25  cents  coin 
iir  stnmpB  to  cover  postage  and  mailinc.  Address 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President 
The  Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers 
473  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


The  St.  Nicholas 

Camp  Service  Department 

is  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
CAMP  OWNERS  to  the  fullest 
extent.  We  are  always  glad  to 
receive  suggestions,  and  offered 
advice  will  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated. 

We  are  trying  to  make  our 
service  ioo%  valuable,  not  only 
to  our  readers  who  may  be  going 
to  camp,  but  to  those  whose 
announcements  appear  in  our 
advertising  pages. 

Whether  or  not  a  CAMP 
OWNER  advertises  in  ST. 
NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  any 
expression  of  opinion,  the  follow- 
ing of  which  would  further  the 
Go-to-Camp  idea. 

We  believe  sincerely  in  out-door  life  for  boys 
and  girls.  To  promote  and  advance  such  out- 
of-door  living,  vi'e  shall  welcome  suggestions  from 
any  Camp  Owner. 

Camp  Owners  may  be  certain  that  what  they 
have  to  offer  is  of  decided  interest  to  us. 

Address 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

Camp  Service  Department 
353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB" 
In  the  Mountains  of  North  Carolina 

Not  a  school,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  everything  a  boy  like/:. 
Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful  sleeping  aecornmo- 
dations  and  other  buildings  ample  place  for  recreation 
in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best  possible  care.  Large 
farm  furnishes  abundance  of  wholesome  food.  644  acre 
tract.  Address: 

GEORGE  JACKSON 
Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Massachcsetts,  Ashland. 

BOB  -  WHITE 

Camp  for  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen.  160  acres.  Farm 
and  camp  life.  All  sports,  swimming,  hikes  and  camping 
trips.  Horses  and  ponies  for  riding  and  driving. 

t^.iRA  B.  Hayes.  Ashland,  Mass. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  have  information  about  camps  sent  to  me. 

My  age  is  Location  desired  

Large  or  small  camp  

Name  of  camp  I  have  attended  .  -  .  . 

Name  

A  d dress  


Parent's  Signature 


Senior  and  Junior  Camps  for  Girls  (under  20),  Rozbury.  Vt. 


A  Letter  to  St.  Nicholas  Girls 


Dear  St.  Nicholas  Girls: 

The  Teela- Wooket  Camps  really  need  no 
introduction  even  to  St.  Nicholas  girls  who  have 
not  already  enjoyed  a  wonderful  summer  there. 
But  so  many  of  you  are  members  of  the  big  Teela- 
Wooket  family,  that  Mrs.  Roys  and  I  would  like 
to  write  to  all  of  you  each  month  and  talk  over 
last  summer's  good  times  and  tell  you  about  our 
plans  for  next  summer. 

I'he  editor  of  St.  Nicholas  is  giving  us  a  page 
each  month  until  camp  opens  again,  so  don't  forget 
to  look  for  a  Teela-Wooket  letter  every  time 
St.  Nicholas  arrives.  , 

Just  like  you,  we  are  busy  at  work  after  the 
summer  vacation.  You  with  your  school  and  we 
making  roads  and  paths,  and  adding  little  touches 
here  and  there,  and  planning  everyday  for  the  good 
times  we  are  to  have  next  summer — counting  off 
the  weeks  until  we  can  welcome  our  old  campers 
and  our  new  friends  to  a  Teela-Wooket  better 
and  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Mr.  Boswell  with  Spots,  Smuggler,  Major,  and 
Black  Bob  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Teela-Wooket 
horses  and  the  grooms  are  at  Wellesley  College. 
I  am  sure  you  have  seen  the  fine  pictures  of  the 
Wellesley  riders  in  the  photogravure  sections  of  the 
New  York  and  Boston  papers.  The  horses  are 
your  good  friends  of  Teela-Wooket.    For  five 


years  the  Wellesley  girls  have  received  the  same 
instruction  as  that  given  at  the  Teela-Wooket 
camps. 

We  have  the  new  Teela-Wooket  booklets  ready 
with  the  splendid  pictures  of  last  summer's  camp 
and  telling  the  plans  for  1921.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  one  to  each  of  you  and  to  any  of  your  friends 
who  are  planning  a  camp  vacation  for  next 
summer. 

Just  now  you  are  probably  thinking  about 
Christmas.  Would  n't  a  vacation  at  Teela- 
Wooket  be  about  the  "best-ever"  Christmas  pres- 
ent? Speak  to  father  and  mother  about  it.  Show 
them  the  booklet.  Tell  them  about  the  fine 
friends  you  will  make,  the  fun  you  will  have  and 
how  brown  and  husky  you  will  be  when  you  return 
home.  What  happy  times  you  could  have  plan- 
ning for  it  all  the  rest  of  this  school  year  and  how 
fit  you  would  be  to  start  the  next. 

Wishing  you  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and 
hoping  to  see  you  next  summer,  we  are 

Very  cordially  yours, 

MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS 
10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


P.  S.    Look  for  another  fetter  next  month. 


{Everyday  life  of  the  Wonder  Camp  in  the  Green  Mountains) 


YOUR 

CHRISTMAS 
LIST 

WHEN  YOU 
WERE 
LITTLE 


rei 


It  began  like  this.    Do  you 
remember  it?     What  funny  things  you  used  to 
give!    Things  to  which  Daddy  and  Mother  pre- 
tended to  attach  great  importance  —  well,  no;  the}' 
did  n't  exactly  pretend.    They  were  important  to  them. 
But  only  because  of  the  love  and  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity  they  so  quaintly  expressed. 

Now  you're  bigger,  wouldn't  you  like  to  give  Mother  and  Father 
something  really  fine  for  Christmas  ?  Something  any  grown-up 
would  honestly  love  to  have,  for  itself  ?    You  can,  for 

The  Century  Magazine 

does  n't  cost  too  much  for  a  double  present,  and,  unlike  most  double  presents, 
it  is  one  that  each  will  enjoy  equally.  It  is  the  very  finest-looking  magazine  of 
its  class,  and  has  quantities  of  splendid  stories,  articles  about  world-wide  happen- 
ings, travel  stories,  literary  features,  essays,  poems,  comment  on  current  events. 
Some  especially  interesting  series  are  starting  this  year. 

We  can't  think  of  any  four  dollars'  worth  of  Christmas  present  that  Father  and 
Mother  would  like  nearly  as  well  as  this  —  can  you  ? 


THE  CENTURY  CO    \^^'^  North  Main  Street,  Concord,  N.  H.  12-20 
'  \  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  post  oflice  money  order  for  ^4.00,  for  which  please  send  The  Century  Magazine 
for  one  year  to 


Name  {or  Names). 
Address .   


If  you  ask  us,  we  will  send  a  gift-card,  with  your  name  or  names. 
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lour  Suqqestion  Window 


nriJ  illed  with  beautiful  c^z/ver-xiniversaOy  treasured 
^  because  it  so  fittingly  suggests  the  useful,  endur- 
-  ^  ing  loveliness  of  that  hapjqy  spirit  which  makes 
Christmas  the  most  looked-forward-to  day  of  the 
year  Visit  that  Silver  window  It  will  help  you  to  solve 
the  ever-perplexing  problem  of  Miat  shall  my  gift  se- 
lections  be?  There  you  will  find  the  Tea  Service  mother 
has  so  long  admired- a  Vanity  Case,  perhaps,  lor  sister 
Julia-  a  Smoking  Set  for  brother  Tom  And  for  good  old 
dad- something  especially  choice  which  will  bring  into 
his  eyes  the  glisten  of  that  wonder  look  we  all  so  love 
to  see.  ^s.why  not  make  this  your  c^i/ver  Christmas? 

GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 

©  is  sold  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere  @^ 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  C?  Goldsmiths  NEW  YORK 

WORX.3    PEtOVlDENCE  ANDNEWTXIRK 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


DECEMBER,  1920 

Copyright,  1920,  by  The  Century  Co.   All  rights  reserved. 
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PRUNIER  TELLS  A  STORY 

By  T.  MORRIS  LONGSTRETH 

Author  of  "Mac  of  Placid,"  "The  Catskills,"  "The  Adirondacks,"  etc. 


PART  I 

THE  PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  BY  DAY 

It  was  after  supper  one  November  evening  at 
Wilderness  House,  with  the  sleet  dancing  on  the 
eaves  and  the  great  forest  of  Wildyrie  closing  us 
about  with  its  dark  presence,  when  Essex  Lad 
and  I  stumbled  by  chance  on  the  fact  that  we 
did  n't  have  to  read  books  for  adventure,  but 
merely  touch  Prunier  in  some  story-telling  place, 
and  then — listen. 

Prunier,  you  remember,  is  the  blue-shirted, 
black-hatted  French  Canadian  who  lives  with  us 
and  thinks  he  works.  He  is  a  broad-shouldered, 
husky,  simple-faced  man  of  forty,  who  never 
opens  his  mouth  unless  it  be  to  point  out  a 
partridge  we  are  overlooking  or  to  put  in  his 
black  pipe.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the  great 
Northland,  where  adventures  are  as  common  as 
black  flies  in  a  swamp,  and  yet  he  had  never 
even  explained  the  scar  across  his  cheek,  or  the 
white  patch  on  his  scalp  where  some  other  excite- 
ment had  been  registered,  until  that  evening 
when  I  had  closed  the  Bible. 

"Tink  dat  true?"  he  had  suddenly  asked. 

I  had  been  reading  them  how  the  Lord  God 
had  led  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  across 
that  other  wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  It  had  roused  him 
strangely. 

"I  know  it  true,"  he  said,  "for  le  bon  Dieu  show 


me  way  by  pillars  of  cloud  and  fire  aussi.  If  you 
want  story,  I  tole  you  dat  wan,  moi-meme." 

It  was  our  turn  to  be  excited.  Here  was  luck 
— a  vacant  evening,  a  hearth  fire,  and  Prunier 
promising  une  longue  histoire,  as  he  called  it.  We 
formed  a  semi-circle  before  the  blazing  birch, 
and,  with  the  dull  beat  of  the  sleet  above  us  for 
accompaniment,  listened  for  the  first  word  that 
would  launch  the  black-eyed  man  upon  his  tale. 
It  was  long  coming.  He  relit  the  pipe,  recrossed 
his  legs,  muttered  once  "Pore  ole  Pierre,"  and 
stopped.  We  ceased  to  breathe;  for  though  I 
could  command  him  to  cut  wood  and  wash  dishes, 
I  could  not  force  from  him  a  syllable  about  "Pore 
ole  Pierre"  until  he  was  good  and  ready. 

"Monsieur  Moses  et  nioi,  we  have  purty  hard 
time  in  wilderness  widoiit  doze  pillars,"  he  said. 

The  Lad  and  I  gave  a  ner\'ous  laugh.  I  could 
not  fancy  myself  personalK'  conducting  forty 
thousand  Hebrews,  even  through  Wildyrie, 
without  much  assistance. 

"Yaas,"  he  said,  "purt\-  hard.    I  now  begin." 

And  begin  he  did,  slowly  and  with  his  quaint 
talk  seasoned  with  his  habitant  French,  which 
I  '11  have  to  omit  in  my  retelling. 

"It  was  a  night  just  like  this,  in  my  little  cabin 
on  Wolf  River.  It  had  rained  and  then  frozen, 
and  the  dark  closed  in  with  sleet.  A  very  good 
night  to  be  indoors,  thought  ole  Pierre  and  1. 
Ole  Pierre  was  my  best  friend,  an  old  husky,  who 
had  been  trapping  with  me  four — five  years.  He 
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knew  all  that  men  know,  I  think,  as  well  as  all 
that  dogs  understand,  and  he  could  smell  a 
werewolf  in  the  twilight." 

"A  werewolf,  what  's  that?"  was  on  the  very 
opening  of  the  Lad's  lips,  but  he  held  back  the 
question. 

"A  werewolf,  you  know,"  went  on  Prunier, 
"is  worse  than  real  wolf,  for  it  is  in  the  air— a 
ghost-wolf.  That  is  why  ole  Pierre  sometimes 
howled  in  his  sleep  and  kept  her  from  visiting  us. 
That  is  why  I  put  a  candle  in  the  window  c\ery 
dusk-time.    As  you  shall  see,  it  was  lucky  habit. 

"Eh  bien.  that  night  I  was  sorting  o\cr  my 
traps,  for  I  thought  it  would  turn  cold  after  the 
storm.  Then  I  would  cross  Breknek  Place  and 
begin  tlic  winter's  trapping. 

"Breknek  Place  is  its  name,  because  the  sides 
of  \\'olf  I^iver  come  \'ery  close  together,  almost 
so  near  a  man  can  jump.  Indeed  its  name  is 
really  because  a  trapper  like  me  was  surprised 
by  the  wolves  and  ran  for  it.  But  he  was  too 
scared,  and  missed.  They  ne^■er  got  his  bod>', 
the  wolxes,  because  the  ri%er  runs  so  fast  down 
to  the  Smoky  Pool.  Smoky  Pool  is  a  warm  co\c 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  tliat  freezes  last,  and  from 
which  clouds  of  \apor  rise  on  still  days  into  the 
colder  air. 

"I  never  intended  to  be  washed  down  lliat  wa>-, 
and  in  the  summer  I  felled  a  tree  from  bank  to 
bank,  a  broad  hemlock,  big  enough  to  run  a 
sledge  o\er,  almost;  and  that  sa\ed  man)-  miles 
walking  up  ri\er  to  Portage  du  Lou]).  I  ne\cr 
intended,  either,  to  be  run  by  the  wolves,  you 
bet!  And  ole  Pierre  and  I  were  pretly-\ery 
careful  to  be  inside  at  the  candle-lighting  time. 

"That  night  our  cabin  was  wry  quiet,  like  this, 
for  the  sleet  was  a  little  pleasant  sound,  and  ole 
Pierre  was  dreaming  of  old  hunts,  and  I  was  on 
the  floor  with  the  traps,  when  both  the  dog  and 
I  were  brought  out  of  our  thoughts  by  a  wild  cry, 
very  faint  and  far  awa\',  but  as  sharp  and  sudden 
as  a  cut  of  lightning  on  a  sunmier  night. 

"The  hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  rises  just 
like  ole  Pierre's,  for  I  know  it  is  the  werewolf. 
And  he  looks  at  me  and  whines,  for  he  knows  it, 
too.  I  rush  and  light  a  second  candle,  though  I 
have  not  too  many,  and  look  out  the  pane.  But 
of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  nothing  to 
be  heard,  except  the  moaning  of  wind  in  the  dark. 
Yet  later  I  hear  a  noise,  very  weak,  very  unsteady, 
as  if  a  person  was  approaching. 

"Ole  Pierre  howls  low  in  his  throat  and  scratches 
on  the  door.  I  reprove  him:  'Are  you  possessed, 
ole  Pierre?  There  is  no  soul  within  sixty — 
seventy  miles.  And  you  and  I  have  done 
nothing  that  should  let  the  werewolf  in.' 

"But  it  was  fearful  hearing  that  stealthy  ap- 
proach, stopping  long,  then  many  steps,  and  a 


groan.  I  get  out  the  Bible  and  read  fast.  But 
there  comes  a  lap-tap  at  the  door,  and  I  tremble 
so  the  book  almost  falls  from  my  hand,  and  ole 
Pierre,  he  calls  to  his  saints,  too. 

"What  is  the  use  of  looking  out,  for  who  can 
see  a  werewolf? 

"Presently  there  is  no  noise.  The  tap-lap 
stops;  and  except  for  a  noise  as  of  a  bundle  of 
something  dropping  against  the  door,  there  is 
nothing  to  hear  except  the  dull  sleet  on  the  eaves, 
ole  Pierre  crying  in  his  throat,  and  the  trip-trip 
of  my  heart  that  goes  like  a  werewolf  pounding 
on  my  ribs.  A  xoice  inside  me  says  open  the 
door.  But  another  \oice  says  that  is  a  werewolf 
trick  and  you  will  be  carried  away,  Prunier. 
Twenty  times  my  hand  is  on  the  bolt. 

"At  last  I  can  stand  it  no  longer, — that  voice 
inside  saying  to  me  to  open, — and  I  rush  to  it 
and  throw  it  open  before  I  have  time  to  think, 
and  a  lx)dy  falls  in,  against  niy  legs.  A  long,  thin 
body  it  is,  and  I  hesitate  to  touch  it,  for  a  were- 
wolf can  take  any  form.  But  a  groan  comes  from 
it,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  ])ush  it  out  into 
llie  dark.  I  proji  it  Ijy  the  fire  and  its  eyes 
droop  open.  'Food — tie  up  food.'  That  is  the 
first  word  it  says. 

"I  push  some  medicine  for  weakness  into  his 
mouth,  and  his  life  comes  back  little  by  little. 
'You  nuist  take  food  to  her,'  he  says;  and  soon 
again,  'Tlie  shijj  b>'  Smoky  Pool — she  starves  in 
il — nu'  sisler.' 

Indeed,  1  soon  saw  lliat  he  was  faint  from  long 
tia\el  and  no  feeding,  and  perhaps  a  sickness 
]iast  thrown  in,  for  he  faints  nuich  between  parts 
of  his  account.  But  I  gather  the  news  that  he 
had  come  very  far  from  some  deserted  ship  in 
which  a  sister  was  starving  to  death;  and  alone, 
since  his  three  partners  had  cleared  out.  He 
begged  of  me  to  lea\e  him  and  take  food  for  her. 
He  cried  out  that  he  was  dying,  and  I  had  to 
believe  him;  for  death's  shadows  sat  at  the 
entrance  to  his  eyes.  I  made  him  glad  by  placing 
bread  beside  him.  and  by  jnitting  on  my  Macki- 
naw and  the  pack  after  it,  in  which  I  had  put 
food. 

"A  fe\"er  of  uneasiness  stirred  him  between 
faints  until  I  had  lit  a  lantern  and  called  to  ole 
Pierre  to  follow.  Then  joy  shone  in  his  worn 
eyes,  and  a  blessing  on  us  both  followed  us  out 
into  the  icy  night. 

"With  a  last  look  through  the  window  at  the 
stranger,  who  had  now,  as  I  thought,  closed  his 
eyes  in  surrender  to  the  end,  ole  Pierre  and  I 
turned  into  the  endless  forest  on  our  long  trail 
to  the  Smoky  Pool.  The  sleet  was  freezing  as  it 
fell,  and  the  rays  of  my  lantern  lit  the  woods, 
which  seemed  made  of  marble,  the  dark  trunks 
glistening,  the  laden  boughs  hanging  down  like 
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chandeliers  in  a  cathedral,  and  the  shrubs  glitter- 
ing like  ten  million  candles  as  we  passed.  In 
such  a  place,  I  thought,  no  werewolf  dare  attack 
us. 

"Instead,  I  thought  of  the  trail  ahead,  the 
long  miles  till  we  came  to  Breknek  Place,  the 
long  miles  after  to  the  ice-locked  arm  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  near  by  the  Smoky  Pool.  On  such 
an  errand  wc  had  nothing  to  fear,  though  outside 


far  away,  but  chasing  me,  us.  For  ole  Pierre 
knows  it,  too,  and  crouches  whining  at  my  feet. 
Ole  Pierre  knows  there  is  no  escape,  like  me. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  wolf-pack  run  down  a 
deer  by  turns,  leap  a(t  its  throat,  and  pull  it  down? 
I  have  once,  near  Trois  Rivieres,  from  a  safe  place 
on  a  mountain.  And  it  was  bad  enough  to  be 
in  the  safe  place,  only  watching.  But  that  night 
how  much  worse!    I  pat  ole  Pierre  on  the  head 


'BOTH  THE  DOG  AND  I  WERE  BROUGHT  OUT  OF  OUR  THOUGHTS  BY  A  WILD  CRY' 


the  lantern-shine  it  was  as  dark  as  that  one  of 
Monsieur  Moses'  bad  plagues  you  have  read  to 
the  Lad  so  lately. 

"We  had  got  within  three— four  miles  of  Wolf 
River,  ole  Pierre  slip-slipping  on  the  ice  in  front 
of  me,  the  lantern  swinging,  my  pack  beginning 
to  feel  like  a  rest,  when  for  the  second  time  that 
night  a  cry  shivers  across  the  distance,  an  awful 
sound  for  a  lonely  man  to  hear  in  the  night  forest. 

"It  is  a  long  howl,  fierce  and  almost  gladsome, 
like  when  the  evil  one  is  clutching  a  new  victim. 
And  it  is  answered  from  the  other  side  of  the 
night  by  another  howl,  and  then  a  chorus  from 
both  sides  at  once.  And  then  the  trail  turns, 
and  I  know  the  pack  of  them  is  not  chasing  deer 


and  tell  him  to  cheer  up,  there  is  no  use  dying 
three — four  times  ahead  of  time.  And  as  I  say 
that,  I  think  of  that  other  man  chased  by  wolves 
who  had  tried  to  leap  at  Breknek  Place. 

"'Tiens!  ole  Pierre,'  I  cry,  'let  us  do  better!' 
And  off  I  start  at  a  dead  run,  feet  slipping  side- 
ways, lantern  swinging,  pack  rising,  falling,  like 
a  rabbit's  hind  leg,  with  ole  Pierre  chasing  after. 
It  is  less  than  a  mile  to  the  narrow  gorge.  Could 
we  make  that,  perhaps  I  could  throw  the  big 
hemlock  in  and  stop  them  from  crossing  after  us. 
A  revolver  is  no  good  against  a  pack,  and  going 
up  a  tree  is  only  putting  off  till  to-morrow  their 
big  feast  on  habitant. 

"The  quick  motion  of  our  running  put  courage 
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in  our  blood,  and  after  a  little  while  even  ole 
Pierre's  brush  waves  higher  in  the  air,  as  if  he  had 
remembered  some  fight  of  old,  and  we  gallop.  We 
gallop,  but  the  wolves  they  gallop  too.  First  on 
one  side  far  off,  then  on  the  other  nearer,  and  ever 
as  the  trail  winds  in  a  new  direction  they  sound 
like  pack  on  pack  of  them,  although  there  might 
have  been  less  than  ten.  It  is  only  late  in 
the  winter  with  us,  when  the  snow  is  deep,  that 
they  gather  into  big  packs  to  pull  down  the 
moose. 

"At  length,  breathless,  very  tired,  but  still 
ahead  of  them,  ole  Pierre  and  I  come  out  into  the 
clear  space  just  before  the  river.  It  was  very 
slippery  with  frozen  sleet,  and  I  fall  once — twice ; 
and  ole  Pierre  slide  here — there,  like  a  kitten  on 
new  ice.  Ahead  of  us  roars  the  river  through  the 
deep  gorge.  Behind  on  two  sides  the  howling 
comes  from  the  forest,  and  once,  when  I  look 
back,  I  see  them.  But  that  can't  be,  for  it  is  so 
dark.  Yet  I  imagine  I  see  them — black,  racing 
forms,  tongues  out,  muzzles  sharp  and  red,  and 
a  green-yellow  fire  from  the  eyes. 

"And  it  was  so.  For  before  we  reach  the 
fallen  hemlock,  our  bridge  to  safety,  two  come 
between  us  and  the  river.  With  a  yell,  I  fire 
straight  where  they  were,  but  it  is  too  dark,  too 
slippery  to  hit,  and  they  only  circle  back  to  wait 
till  their  partners  come  up.  I  fling  myself 
down  breathless,  weak,  for  just  two  seconds' 
wind. 

"'Cross,  ole  Pierre,  cross  over,  mon  enfant!' 
And  he  trotted  to  the  long  log,  but  crawled  back 
with  his  tail  dragging,  and  whined  about  me. 
Black  shadows,  five,  ten,  twelve  maybe,  circled 
outside  the  ring  of  my  lantern-light,  and  the 
green-yellow  eyes  were  no  imagination  now. 
But  they  were  quiet,  intent  on  closing  in.  With 
the  lantern,  which  was  our  only  salvation  from 
their  fangs,  in  one  hand  and  my  revolver  in  the 
other,  I  backed  to  the  hemlock,  calling  to  ole 
Pierre  to  follow.  He  is  trembling,  and  I  soon 
know  why;  for  when  I  put  my  foot  on  our  bridge 
to  safety,  it  cannot  stay,  and  I  nearly  plunge 
headlong  into  the  rocky  stream  thirty  feet  below. 
The  log  was  slippery  with  frozen  mist.  We  were 
trapped.  At  our  backs,  a  river  not  to  be  crossed; 
about  us,  a  crew  of  wolves  getting  bolder  every 
minute. 

"  'Courage,  ole  Pierre!'  I  cried;  and  I  fired 
once  into  them.  There  was  a  shrill  howl  and 
cry,  and  several  made  a  rush  toward  us,  instead 
of  away.  I  drop  the  lantern  to  load  my  revolver. 
Ole  Pierre  brushes  against  it,  and  in  a  second  it 
starts  to  glide  down  the  slope  on  the  sleet-ice. 
It  goes  faster,  I  gaping  after  it,  slips  with  a 
flicker  over  the  edge,  and  we  hear  it  crash  and 
tinkle  on  the  rocks  down  there! 


"Quel  horreur!  It  was  savage.  The  kerosene 
flares  up,  and  for  once  I  see  the  whole  scene 
plainly :  the  gorge,  a  great  leap  wide  at  its  narrow- 
est, spouting  light ;  the  ice-silvered  hemlock-bridge 
leading  to  safety,  but  uncrossable  except  for  a 
circus-dancer;  a  fringe  of  bushes,  with  the  sudden- 
illuminated  forms  of  strong-shouldered  wolves 
cowering  in  their  surprise  at  the  light. 

"Ole  Pierre  and  I  had  three  minutes, — I 
thought  the  kerosene  would  last  that  long, — then 
darkness,  a  rush  from  the  dark,  hot  fangs  feeling 
for  the  throat,  and  there  would  be  no  ole  Pierre, 
no  Prunier  to  rescue  the  girl  in  the  ship  from 
starvation. 

"And  at  the  thought  of  her  came  the  picture  of 
my  little  cabin,  the  fire  we  had  left,  the  coziness 
of  it.    It  made  me  mad — to  die! 

"  'Quick,  ole  Pierre,'  I  say.  'Allans!  We  will 
crawl  over  the  bridge,'  and  I  kneel  on  it.  But  my 
knees  slip.  I  sit  on  it  and  push  myself  along, 
until  I  can  see  the  wrecked  lantern,  going  slowly 
out.  I  call  to  ole  Pierre,  and  he  comes  out  two 
— three  paces,  whines,  cries,  lies  down  and 
trembles.  The  light  is  fading  and  when  it  goes 
it  is  our  end.    But  I  cannot  leave  ole  Pierre. 

"I  crawl  back  and  take  him  in  my  arms,  a  very 
big  arm-load.  The  light  is  fading.  I  cannot  see 
the  bushes.  And  the  eyes  of  the  indistinct 
brutes  again  begin  to  gleam.  They  approach 
the  end  of  the  tree.  Ole  Pierre  is  too  big  to 
carry,  and  I  set  him  down  to  fix  my  cartridges  so 
that  I  can  get  them  easily.  It  is  not  so  long  to 
dawn.  If  we  can  hold  them  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  till  dawn,  we  might  live. 

"Suddenly  a  fearful  thing  happens:  the  kero- 
sene flares  up  in  a  dying  leap,  then  the  dark  rushes 
at  us,  and,  with  a  concert  of  snarls,  the  pack 
comes  with  it.  Ole  Pierre  is  brave,  but,  as  they 
reach  us,  the  rush  of  them  cannot  stop  on  the  ice, 
and  I  feel  the  hair  of  one,  I  hear  his  jaws.  I 
know  that  they  are  pushing  toward  the  edge, 
and  in  the  dark  I  have  to  feel  for  ole  Pierre. 

"There  is  an  awful  melee,  and  I  fire.  By  the 
flash  I  see  ole  Pierre  by  the  brink,  with  two  big 
wolves  upon  him.  I  drop  my  revolver  to  clutch 
at  him.  A  dark  form  leaps  at  me.  I  have  my 
knife  in  my  teeth.  I  drive  it  hard  and  often, 
sometimes  growling  like  a  wolf  myself,  sometimes 
calling  to  ole  Pierre. 

"Once  more  the  lantern  flares  enough  to  show 
the  blood  on  my  knife,  the  heap  of  struggling 
forms  flung  on  my  dog,  and  as  it  dies  for  the  last 
time  I  fancy  them  sliding — sliding.  I  rush  to  save 
him,  but  must  beat  back  a  great  hot-breathed 
creature  whose  jaws  just  scrape  my  scalp.  We 
are  all  sliding  together  now,  faster,  faster,  toward 
the  edge  of  the  gorge.  A  dripping  muzzle  tears 
my  cheek, — it  is  this  scar  you  see, — but  with  both 
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hands  I  throttle  it;  and  clutching  with  a  sort  of 
madness,  I  hold  as  we  go  over  the  edge — down, 
all  together  down —    Pore  ole  Pierre!" 

Prunier  stopped.  For  an  hour  Essex  Lad  and 
I  had  listened,  more  and  more  intently,  until 
now,  when  the  subdued  sound  of  his  slow-speak- 
ing ceased,  we  were  both 
gripping  the  edge  of 
our  chairs,  falling  over 
the  edge  of  that  gorge 
with  him,  sympathetic- 
ally. I  could  have  im- 
agined the  least  noise 
into  the  click  of  jaws. 

But  there  was  no  noise, 
the  Lad  sitting  perfectly 
rigid,  speechless,  staring 
at  the  man.  Presently 
he  put  out  a  hand,  slowly, 
and  touched  the  guide  as 
if  to  make  sure  that  the 
fall  had  not  been  fatal. 
And  still  neither  of  us 
spoke.  Prunier  was  go- 
ing to  recommence.  He 
opened  his  mouth,  but  it 
was  only  to  yawn. 

"Mon  Dieu,"  he  said, 
"but  I  sleep  1  It  ees  very 
late."  And  the  man  actu- 
ally rose. 

"But  'mon  Dieu' "  I 
said,  "you  can't  leave  us 
falling  over  a  precipice! 
What  happened?  Tell 
us  at  least  what  hap- 
pened. And  you  have  n't 
even  mentioned  the  pillar 
of  fire  or  of  smoke." 

"C'est  une  tres  longue 
histoire."  ["It  is  a  very 
long  story."] 

"Poor  ole  Pierre!"  said 
the  Lad,  as  if  coming  out 
of  a  dream;  "did  it  kill 
him?" 

Prunier  shook  his  head, 
no.  "It  kill  only  the 
wolves  we  landed  on — 
geplump!  We  had 
stopped  on  a  gravel  ledge,  with  the  cold 
breath  of  the  river  rushing  by  a  foot  away.  I 
never  lose  sense.  I  begin  chuck  wolves  into  the 
river.  Three — four — five,  in  they  go,  my  back 
bending,  my  back  straightening,  and  gesplash! 
another  howl  down-stream !  I  think  I  never  lose 
sense.  But  I  did."  He  stopped  again,  and 
rubbed  a  slow  hand  across  his  summer-tanned 


brow.  "  I  must  have  losed  sense.  In  the  morning 
there  are  «o  animals  on  the  ledge." 

"You  mean — "  began  the  Lad,  and  did  not 
finish. 

Prunier  nodded. 

"But  he  would  not  have  lived  anyway,"  I  said, 


I  MUST  BEAT  BACK  A  GREAT  HOT-BREATHED  CREATURfi' 


to  ease  the  pain  in  his  memory.  "Ole  Pierre 
could  not  have  lived  with  all  the  wolf-bites  he 
must  have  had." 

"I  hope  he  know  I  was  not  in  my  sense,"  said 
Prunier.  "Alors,  dawn  came  soon,  and  I  cross 
the  stream  on  big  rocks  and  climb  up  birch 
sapling  to  the  opposite  bank.  I  look  back.  No 
sign  of  wolves.    I  look  forward,  no  sign  of  life 
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to  the  north  pole,  no  forest  even,  just  endless 
plain  to  the  frozen  river  endless  far  away. 

"I  give  a  big  groan,  for  there  is  no  strength  in 
my  legs,  no  courage  in  my  heart,  and  I  feel  like 
falling  on  my  knees  and  asking  le  bon  Dieu  to 
show  me  the  way.  And  it  was  as  if  He  had 
heard,  for  suddenly  my  eye  is  caught  by  a  thin 
pillar  of  white  ascending  into  the  gray  sky. 

"'Courage,'  I  said,  'it  is  His  sign.'  I  fixed  my 
torn  pack,  bound  up  my  cheek  and  scalp,  and 
made  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  plain  straight 
where  the  pillar  led  me.  On  and  on  I  stumbled. 
I  would  never  hdve  reached  my  errand's  end  but 
for  that  pillar  of  smoke.  And  if  I  had  not  reached 
it — "  Again  there  was  a  pause.  Then,  "I  will 
tell  some  other  time,"  he  said,  "r'c.?/  uiie  longue 
histoire." 

Not  another  word  could  we  get  from  him,  and 
we  soon  turned  in.  The  last  thing  I  remember  was 
the  Lad's  voice  coming  to  me  from  his  bed, 
"Don't  forget.  Lucky,  we  '11  get  his  pillar  of  fire 
out  of  him,  too." 

PART  H 

THE   PILLAR   OF  FIRE   BY  NIGHT 

By  next  morning  our  storm  of  sleet  had  turned 
into  a  half-blizzard  of  snow  and  we  put  another 
great  birch  log  on  the  fire,  got  out  a  new  can  of 
Prunier's  favorite  pipe  tobacco,  and  generalh' 
made  ready  to  extract  the  rest  of  his  story  from 
him  when  he  had  finished  straightening  up  the 
kitchen. 

"Yaas,"  he  said,  "the  next  day  to  the  day  I 
was  telling  you  about  was  just  such  another  as 
this.  All  that  morning  I  walked  toward  le  bon 
Dieii's  pillar  of  smoke,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
reached  it,  rising  from  the  great  whirling  pool  of 
steaming  water  into  the  gray  sk>'  that  was  thick- 
ening for  a  great  snow — the  real  beginning  of 
winter. 

"Not  far  from  the  Smoky  Pool,  just  as  the  dead 
man  had  said  it  would  be,  rode  the  schooner  in 
the  ice-locked  cove  where  she  had  been  wrecked. 
All  was  as  still  as  a  scared  mouse.  Behind  me 
rose  that  white  wavering  pillar;  and  in  front  the 
vessel  leaned  a  little,  as  if  to  subside  into  a  wave- 
trough  that  would  never  receive  her.  But  silence 
covered  all,  and  I  dreaded  to  enter  that  ship  for 
fear  of  what  I  should  see. 

"But  the  dead  man  had  been  a  better  brother 
than  he  had  been  a  ship-pilot,  for  he  had  left  his 
sister  most  of  the  food;  and  when  my  footfalls 
sounded  uncannily  loud  upon  the  deck,  she  came 
running  out  of  the  cabin,  a  thin-cheeked,  pale, 
slim  woman.  How  she  smiled !  How  the  smile 
died  from  her  face  when  she  saw  it  was  not  her 
brother,  but  a  stranger,  torn,  bloody-bandaged, 
ready  to  drop  for  fatigue ! 


"  'Tell  me,  tell  me  quickly,  what  has  happened. 
Who  are  you?'  She  steadied  herself  against  the 
cabin  doorway.    'Is  my  brother — not  living?' 

"I  had  not  the  heart  or  the  words  to  tell  her  at 
that  moment  that  I  had  left  her  brother  closing 
his  eyes  in  death  in  my  little  cabin  so  far  away.  I 
think  I  asked  le  bon  Dieu  to  put  words  in  my 
mouth  that  would  not  cause  her  to  faint.  Any- 
way, the  words  came  from  me:  'Your  brother  sent 
me.    I  left  him — happy.' 

"  'I  knew  God  would  not  desert  me  entirely,' 
she  said.    'When  will  he  return?' 

"  'When  le  bon  Dieu  leads  the  way,'  I  said,  and 
I  told  her  about  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  had 
guided  me  to  her. 

"She  pointed  aloft,  and  I  saw  a  lantern  tied  to 
the  masthead.  'I  have  put  it  there  to  light  every 
night  until  he  returns,'  she  said.  'It  will  be  lit 
many  a  night,'  said  I  to  myself;  and  I  must  have 
sighed  aloud,  for  she  looked  curiousK'  at  me.  'I 
am  cruel!'  she  e.\claimed;  'I  must  show  you  your 
room.'  She  said  it  with  almost  a  laugh,  for  it  was 
a  funny  little  bunk  she  led  me  to.  Into  it  I 
crawled,  and  off  to  sleep  I  went,  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  washed  the  blood  from  my  face  and  minis- 
tered to  my  other  wounds.  When  I  woke,  it  was 
the  next  day. 

"And  such  a  day  as  it  was!  one  thick  smother  of 
snow  coming  up  the  great  \alley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  a  bitter  wind.  And  bitter  cold  it  was, 
too,  in  the  little  cabin  of  our  schooner,  though  the 
fire  in  the  stove  did  its  best.  I  was  too  sick, 
though,  to  know  much  what  was  going  on.  Several 
times  I  heard  the  chopping  of  a  hatchet.  Several 
times  she  came  to  me  with  hot  food.  And  as  the 
day  passed,  strength  came  back  to  my  blood  and  I 
got  up.  I  surprised  her  lighting  the  lantern  and 
taking  it  out  into  the  wild  e\  ening.  1  tried  to  stop 
that,  fearing  some  accident  to  her  in  the  roar  and 
rush  of  the  storm,  but  she  said  her  brother  must 
be  lighted  back,  and  so  in  the  end  it  was  I  who  had 
to  haul  the  swaying  lantern  to  the  masthead. 

"For  three  days  the  snow  flew  by  and  heaped  an 
ever-increasing  drift  across  the  deck,  around  the 
cabin  door.  On  the  fourth  day  we  looked  out  on  a 
scene  of  desolation.  The  sun  shone  dimly  in  skies 
of  pinching  cold.  Thefe  was  no  pillar  of  smoke, 
the  pool  having  at  last  been  frozen  over.  There 
was  a  wide  river  of  ice,  piled  in  fantastic  floes,  a 
wider  plain,  spotted  here  and  there  with  thickets. 
And  far  off  ran  the  dark  line  of  forest,  inhabited 
by  wolves  which  would  speediK'  become  fiercer. 
In  the  forest  far  a^vay  stood  my  little  cabin  with 
its  dead  man  keeping  guard.  It  would  be  long  be- 
fore I  should  see  it,  if  I  ever  did.  Without  snow- 
shoes,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  the  forest 
now;  without  food,  we  could  live  only  a  short  time 
longer  on  the  ship.   And  then  I  made  the  discov- 


■Ol'F  TU  HLKEP  1  WENT,  SCARCELY  CONSCIOUS  THAT  SHE  MINISTERED  TO  MY  WOUNDS' 
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er>-  that  our  stove  fire  was  being  maintained  by 
schooner  wood.  That  had  accounted  for  her 
chopping  and  for  her  grave  face  as  she  carried  in 
the  wood.  She  had  been  breaking  up  a  part  of  the 
ship  each  day  to  keep  the  fire  going! 

"The  responsibilities  upon  me  made  me  forget 
my  sorrows,  the  death  of  ole  Pierre,  the  lost  time 
for  trapping,  the  pinch  of  hunger.  I  made  a  make- 
shift pair  of  skees  from  two  plankings  of  the 
schooner,  and  journeyed  daily  to  some  thicket  by 
the  shore  wherein  I  had  set  my  snares,  and  we 
lived  on  rabbit  stew.  With  much  labor  I  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ice,  through  which,  with  much  pa- 
tience, she  fished.  But  days  went  b)-  when  it  was 
too  stormy  either  to  hunt  or  to  fish,  and  we  sat 
huddled  about  the  stove  in  which  we  burned  as 
little  wood  as  we  could  to  keep  from  freezing. 

"During  such  times  we  talked,  but  not  of  the 
future,  only  of  the  past.  She  told  me  how  they, 
she  and  her  brother,  had  set  out  on  a  rumor  of 
gold  in  the  Laurentians ;  how  the  crew  had  desert- 
ed in  a  body  with  most  of  the  stores ;  how  she  and 
her  brother  had  been  unable  to  man  the  ship  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  it  from  this  disaster.  A  dozen 
times  she  described  the  scene  where  he  had  said 
farewell  to  her  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  had 
found  me.  A  hundred  times  she  asked  me  to  tell 
her  of  our  meeting;  and  a  thousand,  I  may  well 
say,  she  wondered  how  soon  he  would  return. 

"Every  evening  she  had  me  hang  the  lantern  to 
the  mast  to  guide  him  back.  I  could  not  prevent 
it,  except  by  telling  of  his  death,  and  that  I  could 
not  do.  I  feared  that  the  news,  coupled  with  our 
desperate  situation,  would  end  her  life.  As  it  was, 
she  was  far  too  weak  to  travel  now,  even  if  I  had 
had  the  snow-shoes  for  her. 

"Thus  passed  the  first  days.  Then  I  saw  that 
something  must  be  done  or  else  we  should  soon 
have  burned  up  the  house  that  sheltered  us,  deck, 
mast,  and  hull,  before  Christmas.  Even  then  we 
were  beginning  on  the  walls  of  the  schooner,  since 
she  would  not  let  me  chop  down  the  mast. 

"There  will  be  no  place  to  hang  the  lantern  if 
you  destroy  that!'  she  cried,  when  she  had  rushed 
out  on  deck  one  morning,  to  find  me  half-way 
through  the  strong  oak. 

"  'Your  brother  will  not  travel  by  night,'  I  said. 

"  'How  do  you  know?'  she  asked,  a  new  harsh- 
ness in  her  tired  voice;  'you,  who  will  tell  me  so 
little  about  my  brother !' 

"This  was  an  unkind  reproach,  for  I  had  indeed 
stretched  the  facts  too  much  already  in  order  to 
comfort  her. 

"  'We  cannot  freeze,'  I  replied.  'You  would 
not  want  him  to  arrive  and  find  us  dead.  I  have 
measured  out  the  fuel  and  know  it  is  unwise  not  to 
begin  on  these  unnecessary  parts  of  the  ship  first.' 

"  'Do  you  call  my  signal-mast  unnecessary?' 


she  called,  her  two  thin  hands  beating  upon  the 
wood.  'You  are  cruel.  You  would  keep  my 
brother  from  me.' 

"From  that  morning  there  began  a  sullenness 
between  us,  which  was  nourished  by  too  little 
food,  and  by  being  shut  up  in  that  bit  of  a  schoon- 
er cabin  too  long  together.  For  relief's  sake,  when 
I  was  not  off  snaring  rabbits  or  looking  for  some 
stray  up-river  seal  with  my  revolver  in  my  hand, 
I  began  building  an  igloo,  a  hut  of  snow  you  know, 
not  far  from  the  ship.  I  thought  that  the  time 
must  be  prepared  for  when  we  should  have 
chopped  up  our  shelter,  and  have  pushed  our  home 
piecemeal  into  that  devouring  stove. 

"She  made  no  comment  on  my  preparations. 
In  fact,  we  did  not  talk  now,  except  to  say  the 
most  necessary  things.  I  was  not  sorry,  for  it  re- 
lieved me  from  telling  over  and  over  that  impossi- 
ble story  of  her  brother's  return.  I  was  convinced 
now  that  he  had  died,  and  my  heart  grieved  for 
her  final  discovery  of  the  news.  But  the  saddest 
thing  was  to  see  the  hunger  for  him  grow  daily 
stronger  on  her  face.  And  it  was  pitiful,  too,  to 
watch  her  light  the  lantern  with  hands  weak 
enough  to  tremble,  to  attach  it  to  the  signal-rope, 
and  pull  it  to  the  masthead.  She  would  never  let 
me  assist  her  in  this  act. 

"  'To-morrow  we  must  move,'  I  said  one  night. 
'I  have  completed  the  igloo.  It  will  economize 
our  fuel.' 

"She  nodded,  weakly,  as  if  she  cared  little  what 
happened  on  the  morrow. 

"  'And  unless  we  catch  a  seal,  we  must  save  oil,' 
I  added.  The  waste  of  burning  a  lantern  to  at- 
tract a  dead  man's  notice  had  got  upon  my  nerves. 
'Please  do  not  light  it  to-night,  else  we  will  go  into 
the  new  year  dark.' 

"  'I  shall  not  give  up  my  brother!'  she  cried, 
with  all  her  strength,  'for  he  will  not  give  up  me. 
But  why  does  he  not  come?  Why  does  he  not 
come?' 

"It  was  heart-wringing  to  see  her — to  know 
what  was  in  store.  But  it  would  have  been  less 
kind  of  me  to  let  this  deception  go  on. 

"  'He  will  never  come,'  I  said,  as  softly  as  I 
could ;  'there  is  no  use  in  the  light.  Let  us  save  oil.' 

"Her  weary,  searching  eyes  questioned  my  face 
for  the  first  time  in  days,  and  then  she  struck  a 
match  and  applied  it  to  the  wick. 

"  'He  will  come,'  she  said  calmly,  'for  God  will 
guide  him,  and  I  am  helping  God.'  She  went  out 
into  the  dusk,  and  I  heard  the  futile  lantern  being 
pulled  up  to  the  masthead.  I  could  not  bear  to 
interfere. 

"So,  since  save  fuel  we  must,  I  began  practising 
deceit  by  stealing  out  the  next  eviening,  lowering 
the  signal  and  extinguishing  it,  then  hoisting  the 
black  lantern  into  place.  But  she  guessed ;  and  on 
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the  second  night,  as  I  had  my  hand  upon  the  rope 
to  lower  it,  she  grasped  my  arm,  her  eyes  flashing, 
her  weak  voice  vibrant  Hke  the  storm-wind. 

"  'Do  you  dare?'  she  said;  'do  you  dare  betray 
me?  You  do  not  want  my  brother.'  And  with 
fury  she  grasped  the  rope  and  jerked  it  from  my 
hand.  A  sudden  anger  filled  me. 

"  'Unreasonable  woman,'  I  cried,  'we  must  ha^'e 


about  the  ship.  With  a  wild  shriek,  the  woman 
began  to  carry  snow  from  a  drift  on  the  prow  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  spreading  conflagration.  She 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  extinguish  it  with  her 
tears.  In  two  minutes,  yellow  tongues  were  run- 
ning up  the  mast — that  mast  I  had  hoped  would 
warm  our  igloo  for  a  fortnight.  In  three,  there  was 
no  hope  of  a  splinter  of  the  cold-dried  boat  re- 


'THE  WOMAN  AND  I  WERE  BEATEN  BACK  BY  THE  HEAT'  " 


the  mast  for  firewood;  we  must  have  the  oil  for 
light  in  the  igloo!  Let  me  alone.' 

"  'Let  me  alone!'  she  screamed,  struggling  for 
the  rope. 

"It  must  have  been  insecurely  fastened.  At 
any  rate,  we  had  not  been  contending  many  sec- 
onds in  the  darkness  for  the  control  of  the  light 
above  our  heads  when  we  heard  a  rattle  and  saw 
it  coming  down  upon  us.  I  pushed  her  away  just 
in  time.  The  lantern  struck  some  metal,  burst, 
and  the  spattering  oil  caught  fire  in  the  swiftness 
of  a  thought. 

"For  the  first  moment  we  were  dumb;  in  the 
second,  horror-struck.  As  a  serpent  darts  its 
tongue,  rills  of  oil  spread  down  the  plank-seams  of 
the  deck;  and  from  each  rill,  flame  leaped  and  ran 


maining.  I  made  one  plunge  into  the  cabin  and 
grabbed  an  arm-load  of  clothes  and  food,  and  ran 
with  them  to  the  igloo.  But  when  I  had  returned, 
there  was  no  chance  for  a  second  try.  The  cabin 
was  a  furnace  of  eager  flame. 

"The  woman,  the  weeping  cause  of  this,  and  I 
were  beaten  back  by  the  heat,  and  at  the  opening 
of  our  only  refuge  now,  the  hut  of  snow,  we  stood 
and  watched  the  swift  destruction  of  the  schoon- 
er's hulk.  About  us,  the  night's  darkness  was 
driven  to  its  dusky  horizons.  Overhead,  the 
zenith  was  lit  by  the  up-roaring  pillar  of  fire  which 
had  so  lately  been  a  mast,  a  deck,  a  ship.  We 
looked  in  silence,  while  the  tower  of  flame  rushed 
into  the  sky,  like  a  signal  to  the  wilderness.  But 
a  signal  of  what?    Two  houseless  individuals, 
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robbed  of  their  store  of  food,  w  ith  no  means  of 
moving,  and  nowhere  to  move." 

Prunier  paused,  and  Essex  Lad  drew  a  long 
breath.   It  was  his  first  for  minutes. 

"So  that  was  your  pillar  of  fire?"  I  said,  "It 
seems  to  me  more  like  one  of  Satan's  than  the 
Lord's." 

Prunier  made  an  expressive  gesture  with  his 
pipe.  "Le  bon  Dieu  does  all  things  for  the  best," 
he  said  reverently.  "Alors.  We  stood  there  watch- 
ing, the  heat  reaching  us,  and  even  eating  mali- 
ciously into  the  white  walls  of  our  last  hiding-place. 
But  that  did  not  go  on  long,  for  the  ship  was  pour- 
ing its  soul  too  lavishly  into  that  hot  pyre  to  last. 

"  'Quick,'  I  said  to  my  fellow-outcast,  'drink  in 
all  the  heat  you  can,  for  this  is  the  end.' 

"  'And  it  is  my  fault!'  she  said;  'can  you  forgive 
me?' 

"  'Can  you?'  I  asked.  'We  must  be  brave  now. 
Let  us  warm  ourselves  while  there  are  coals  to 
warm  us.  Let  us  warm  our  wits  and  think,  for 
before  day  dawns  we  must  have  a  plan.' 

"  'It  is  too  hard,'  she  said  hopelessly. 

"  'Trust  God  for  one  night  more.  Perhaps  I 
can  make  a  sledge  and  pull  you  to  my  cabin. 
There  is  food  there.' 

"  'You  are  too  weak,'  she  said.  And  I  knew 
that  she  was  right. 

"As  the  pillar  of  fire  died  down  until  it  was  a 
mere  bright  spiral  of  gilded  smoke,  and  after  the 
sides  of  the  schooner  had  burned  to  the  water-line, 
leaving  great  benches  of  blackened  ice  about,  we 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lessening  warmth. 
Darkness  and  cold  and  the  northern  silence  shut 
us  in. 

"We  spoke  in  wihspers,  but  hope  died  in  me 
with  the  fading  fire.  What  chance  for  escape  was 
there  with  a  half-starved  woman  across  a  great 
snow-plain;  and  then  through  forests  deep  with 
the  first  snows  and  roamed  by  wolves,  whose  sav- 
ageries I  had  tasted? 

"Luckily  there  was  no  wind.  Smaller  and 
smaller  was  the  circle  of  light,  weaker  and  weaker 
the  heat.  And  tireder  and  more  tired  grew  our 
heads  that  could. see  no  light  of  safety  ahead. 

"I  think,  sitting  close  together  there,  we  dozed. 
Certainly  not  for  long,  however,  because  the 
pillar  of  fire,  though  now  a  mere  thread,  was  still 
pointing  a  finger  into  le  bon  Dieii's  heaven,  when  I 
heard  a  crunch,  crunch! 

"  'Wolves!'  I  said  to  myself,  coming  to  my 
senses  with  a  jerk.  I  felt  for  a  revolver,  but  the 
only  one  had  been  left  in  the  cabin. 

"  'Dear  Lord,'  I  prayed,  'spare  us  this.' 

"But  the  crunch  came  nearer,  nearer,  like  the 
soft  footfalls  of  many  beasts,  yet  not  quite  like 


them  either.  I  grasped  a  black-charred  spar;  ran 
it  into  a  heap  of  red  ashes  to  make  it  as  deadly  a 
weapon  as  possible.  A  little  flame  sprang  from 
the  pile,  and  in  its  light  I  went  to  grapple  with 
this  new  danger. 

"The  woman  had  heard,  and,  with  a  little 
scream,  sprang  to  her  feet  and  quickly  came  up 
behind  me,  put  her  hand  upon  me,  and  cried :  'He 
has  come!   It  is  my  brother  who  has  come!' 

"And,  as  in  the  Bible,  where  Monsieur  Moses 
spoke  to  the  rock  and  the  water  gushed  from  it,  so 
the  woman  cried  into  the  dark  and  an  answering 
voice  sprang  from  it — a  voice  as  from  the  dead. 

"I  stood  trembling,  too  weak  to  move. 

"  'You  made  a  fine  signal,'  the  voice  said. 
'Thank  God  for  it !' 

"  'Yes,  thank  le  bon  Dieu,  for  it  was  His  pillar  of 
fire,'  I  said.    'Who  are  you?' 

"  'The  rescued  come  to  rescue'  he  replied;  'her 
brother.' 

"His  sister  had  sunk  upon  the  snow.  As  he 
bent  to  pick  her  up,  I  saw  the  extra  pairs  of  snow- 
shoes  on  his  back,  I  noticed  my  toboggan  that  he 
was  pulling,  and  the  stores  of  food  upon  it. 

"  'You  are  strong  again,'  I  said,  wishing  to 
pinch  him  to  see  whether  he  was  he,  or  a  trick  of 
some  werewolf  who  was  deceiving  me. 

"  'Thanks  to  your  food,'  he  said. 

"  'But  you  have  been  long  coming,  brother,' 
said  she,  weakly.    'Why  so  long?' 

"  'All  the  bays  are  much  alike,'  he  explained; 
'and  when  tlfe  Smoky  Pool  was  frozen,  I  lost  my 
only  clue.  I  was  getting  always  farther  away  on 
my  hunt,  when  the  Lord  turned  and  led  me  here 
by  His  pillar  of  fire.' 

"And  the  three  of  us,  standing  there  in  the  dark 
of  earliest  dawn  beneath  the  Great  Bear,  we  keep 
still  and  say  three — four  prayers  from  ourselves  to 
that  same  Jehovah  who  had  guided  Monsieur 
Moses,  for  the  making  of  us  safe." 

Prunier  ceased  abruptly  and  knocked  out  his 
pipe  upon  the  hearth-side,  then  gazed  reminis- 
cently  out  into  the  falling  snow. 

I  was  busy  with  the  picture  in  my  brain  of  that 
blackened  hulk,  the  frail  woman  and  her  almost 
helpless  companion  standing  there  in  the  midst  of 
that  gray  waste  of  coming  dawn.  But  the  Lad's 
mind  had  already  gone  scouting  on  before. 

"And  were  you  made  safe,  Prunier?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  certainement!"  said  the  guide,  almost 
drolly.    "Voyez,  I  am  here." 

"Then  tell  us — "  commanded  the  insatiable 
youth. 

"Mais,  cette  une  iongue  histoire,"  was  all  we 
heard. 
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"LITTLE  THINGS" 

A  Paper  Edited  and  Printed  by  Five  Young  Sisters 
By  BELLE  MOSES 


About  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  quiet  spot  among  the 
Pennsylvania  hills,  the  little  town  of  Brinton, 
there  lived  five  ambitious  young  sisters. 

In  those  days,  education,  outside  of  the  most 
elementary  studies,  was  such  an  expensive  luxury 
that  many  active  and  eager  minds  starved  for 
lack  of  food ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lukens  house- 
hold, these  five  girls  were  sorely  beset  by  the 
need  of  it. 

They  ranged  in  age  from  seventeen  \  ears  down 
and  they  lived  with  their  father,  their  mother 
having  died  when  the  eldest  sister  was  eight 
years  old.  Mr.  Lukens,  a  very  serious  and 
sorrowful  man,  must  have  found  the  bringing  up 
of  five  lively  little  girls  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 

Naturally,  upon  the  oldest  girl  fell  some  of  the 
duties  of  her  dead  mother,  and  as  the  youngest 
was  little  more  than  a  baby  at  that  time,  we  can 
imagine  what  a  big  amount  of  "mothering"  this 
big  sister  was  obliged  to  do. 

They  were  very  poor,  but  Mr.  Lukens,  being  a 
man  of  intelligence,  was  eager  to  give  his  children 
something  in  the  way  of  an  education.  The  two 
older  girls  attended  the  "academy"  in  a  near-by 
town,  but  there  came  a  time — one  very  hard 
year — when  the  family  exchequer  could  not 
cover  all  the  family  expenses  and  school  besides; 
so  the  five  little  sisters  were  forced  to  stay  at 
home  and  study  as  best  they  could. 

About  this  time  a  great  light  shone  in  the 
literary  sky  and  chased  the  shadows  from  many 
humdrum  lives.  From  a  little  country  town 
almost  as  obscure  as  their  own,  a  very  modest 
young  author  sent  forth  a  very  modest  volume 
which  she  called  "Little  Women."  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  was  the  name  of  this  author  who  told  to 


millions  of  eager  young  girls  the  true  and  simple 
story  of  herself  and  her  sisters.  The  first  volume 
had  already  found  its  way  to  the  Lukens  girls, 
who  read  it  over  and  over;  and,  naturally,  it 
created  a  peculiar  bond  of  sympathy  between 
these  five  little  girls  and  those  four  little  girls  in 
the  story,  who,  like  them,  had  to  work  and 
struggle  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
second  \olume  had  recently  been  given  to  the 
eldest  sister  as  a  birthday  gift  while  visiting  her 
aunt  in  Philadelj^hia.  She  was  allowed  to  choose 
between  a  garnet  pin  and  a  book.  When  the 
book  pro\-ed  to  be  the  second  part  of  "Little 
Women"  her  delight  knew  no  bounds;  she  read 
it  all  the  way  from  the  book-shop  to  her  aunt's 
door. 

When  she  went  home  to  Brinton  the  book  was 
seized  upon  by  the  other  girls,  who  immediately 
placed  Miss  Alcott  on  a  pedestal  and  worshiped 
at  her  shrine. 

Now  that  they  had  a  long  and  dreary  winter  to 
face  with  neither  school,  nor  schoolmates,  nor 
school  parties,  they  cast  about  in  their  active 
minds  for  some  pastime  to  take  the  place  of  all 
those  delights,  and  they  suddenly  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  March  girls  and  have 
a  family  paper  of  their  own,  fashioned  upon  the 
lines  of  the  famous  "Pickwick  Portfolio." 

The  oldest  sister,  Carrie,  was  to  write  "thrilling 
serials  and  love-stories";  the  second  sister,  Mag- 
gie, was  to  be  the  editor;  the  third  sister,  Nellie, 
would  occupy  the  "Poet's  Corner,"  and  the  two 
little  girls,  Emma  and  Helen,  were  to  appear  on 
the  puzzle  page. 

They  kept  their  little  venture  a  secret,  but  they 
went  to  work  in  earnest,  until  the  first  number  of 
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"Little  Things"  saw  the  Ught,  surprising  various 
relatives  and  friends.  It  was  in  manuscript 
form,  written  on  eight  double-column  pages  of 
foolscap  paper,  and  the  enterprising  young  pub- 
lishers made  several  copies  for  distribution. 

When  their  father  heard  of  the  scheme,  he 
saw  the  great  educational  value  of  what  his 
girls  were  doing,  "and  from  that  day,"  writes 
one  of  the  editorial  staff,  "  'Little  Things'  became 
a  bigger  thing  than  any  of  us  had  dreamed  of,  or 
wholly  desired." 

The  first  two  numbers  were  hand  written. 
Think  of  the  infinite  pains  and  patience  brought 
to  such  a  task!  But  a  printer  friend  came  to 
their  rescue,  lent  them  a  press,  and  initiated  them 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  Their  sitting- 
room  was  converted  into  a  printing-office,  with 
its  press,  cases  of  type,  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia. Printing  was  a  much  more  cumber- 
some affair  in  those  days  than  it  is  now,  with  all 
the  modern  devices  for  saving  time  and  labor. 
The  girls  had  to  hire  a  man  to  pull  the  lever  of 
the  press,  while  they  nearly  broke  their  backs 
bending  over  to  set  type  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

In  May,  1871,  the  first  printed  number  of 
"Little  Things"  appeared,  and  the  subscription 
price  of  twenty-five  cents  was  gladly  paid  by 
curious  friends  and  relatives.  Afterward,  when 
the  paper  had  a  wider  circulation,  they  increased 
the  subscription  to  seventy-five  cents. 

The  following  poem,  taken  from  one  of  the 
numbers,  shows  what  this  little  sheet  was  sup- 
posed to  stand  for,  and  one  can  see  through  every 
line  and  every  column  how  earnestly  these  five 


little  women  endeavored  to  live  up  to  their 
principles. 

LITTLE  THINGS 
A  spider  is  a  little  thing, 
But  once  a  spider  saved  a  Icing; 
The  little  bees  are  wiser  far 
Than  buffaloes  or  lions  are; 
Little  men  may  do  much  harm; 
Little  girls  may  learn  to  charm; 
Little  boys  may  shame  their  sires. 
And  little  sparks  become  great  fires; 
A  little  pen  may  write  a  word 
By  which  a  nation  shall  be  stirred. 
A  little  money,  wisely  spent, 
A  world  of  sorrow  may  prevent; 
A  little  counsel,  rightly  given, 
May  lift  a  sinful  soul  to  Heaven. 
Little  losses,  day  by  day, 
Would  waste  old  Rothchild's  wealth  away; 
A  little  needle  in  the  eye 
Would  cause  an  elephant  to  die. 
A  little  fault,  if  left  to  grow. 
An  emperor  may  overthrow; 
A  little  word  but  spoke  in  jest, 
May  rob  your  neighbor  of  his  rest; 
A  little  selfishness  and  pride 
The  kindest  household  may  divide. 
Little  vices  many  times 
Out-Herod  felonies  and  crimes; 
And  little  virtues  in  the  sum 
Great  excellences  do  become. 

This  poem  was  carefully  written  on  the  first 
page  of  the  second  number  of  their  paper;  it  was 
taken  from  a  collection  of  verses  called  "Melodies 
for  Children,"  and  was  probably  selected,  among 
other  reasons,  because  of  its  title. 

Early  in  its  history,  the  paper  was  sent  to  Miss 
Alcott,  who  had  furnished  the  inspiration,  and 
gradually  a  sincere  friendship  sprang  up  between 
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Louisa  May  and  her  five  admirers.  Many  letters 
were  exchanged,  and  by  request  they  received  a 
photograph  of  the  author,  who  was  much  amused 
at  their  \-ery  open  disappointment  that  she  was 
not  the  young  girl  that  their  fancy  had  painted. 

"I  send  you  the  last  photograph  I  have,"  she 
wrote  in  a  postscript  to  one  of  her  letters,  "not 
very  good,  but  you  can't  make  a  Venus  out  of  a 
tired  old  lady." 

In  return,  the  girls  sent  their  pictures  and 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  letter  of  thanks; 
and  though  it  was  never  their  good  fortune  to 
meet,  these  five  girls  dearly  prized  the  helpful 
association. 

The  little  leaflet  grew  and  grew.  In  August, 
1873,  its  name  was  changed  to  "Young  Folks' 
Journal"  and  the  sheet  was  enlarged.  Copies 
were  sent  to  various  well-known  people  besides 
Miss  Alcott,  who  had  become  a  regular  subscriber ; 
among  these  we  find  the  names  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Mrs.  A. 
D.  T.  W'hitney,  and  John  G.  Whittier. 

The  yoiuig  editors  of  the  paper  ev  en  commenced 
to  purchase  outside  material;  but  Miss  Alcott 


wrote  for  them  "for  love — not  for  money,"  as  she 
told  them,  a  three-part  story  called  "Patty's 
Place,"  which  has  never  been  published  elsewhere 
and  will  therefore  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  many 
readers  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  little  venture  died  in  the  heyday  of  its 
glory.  It  had  reached  a  subscription  list  of  a 
thousand  and  was  still  growing,  but  the  girls' 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  labor,  which  in- 
creased with  every  issue.  After  all,  they  were 
only  girls,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  the  confining 
work  cut  them  oH  from  all  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. They  had  proved  themselves  equal  to 
the  emergency  and  so,  with  flying  colors,  they 
made  their  final  number  and  handed  over  their 
subscription  list  to  the  publishers  of  another 
periodical. 

But  "Little  Things"  had  done  its  work;  and 
these  five  young  sisters  were  all  the  better  and 
the  wiser  for  this  experience  which  fired  their 
ambition  and  stimulated  their  energies.  And 
girls  of  to-day,  who  have  many  more  opportuni- 
ties for  making  life  worth  while,  might  find  some 
inspiration  in  this  simple  chronicle. 


And  liei'C  is  the  story  that  Miss  Alcott  wrote  for  "Little  Tilings" 

PATTY'S  PLACE 

By  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT 


PART  I 

HOW  SHE  I'OUND  IT 

Patty  stoo  1  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Asylum 
looking  thoughtfully  down  into  the  yard  where 
twenty  girls  were  playing. 

All  had  cropped  heads,  all  wore  brown  gowns 
and  blue  aprons,  and  all  were  orphans  like  her- 
self. Some  were  pretty  and  some  plain,  some  rosy 
and  gay,  some  pale  and  feeble,  but  all  seemed 
happy  and  having  a  good  time  in  sjiite  of  many 
drawbacks. 

More  than  once  one  of  theui  nodded  and  beck- 
oned to  Patty,  but  she  shook  her  head  decidedly 
and  still  stood  listlessly  watching  them  and 
thinking  to  herself,  with  a  child's  impatient  spirit: 

"Oh,  if  some  one  would  only  come  and  take  me 
away!  I  'm  so  tired  of  living  here  I  don't  think  I 
can  bear  it  much  longer." 

Poor  Patty  might  well  wish  for  a  change,  for  she 
had  been  in  the  Asylum  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member; but  though  ever}'  one  was  verv'  kind  to 
her,  she  was  heartily  tired  of  the  place  and  longed 
to  find  a  home  as  many  of  the  girls  did. 

The  children  were  nursed  and  taught  I  ill  old 
enough  to  help  themselves,  then  were  adopted  hy 


people  or  went  out  to  service.  Now  and  then  some 
forlorn  child  was  claimed  by  relatives  who  had 
discovered  it,  and  once  the  relatives  of  a  little  girl 
proved  to  be  rich  and  generous  people  who  came 
for  Katy  in  a  fine  carriage,  treated  all  the  other 
girls  in  honor  of  the  hajipy  day,  and  from  time  to 
time  let  Katy  visit  them  with  hands  full  of  gifts 
for  her  former  ])lav"mates  and  friends. 

This  event  had  made  a  great  stir  in  the  .'\s)  lum, 
and  the  children  were  never  tired  of  talking  it 
over  and  telling  it  to  new-comers  as  a  modern  sort 
of  fairy-tale.  For  a  time  each  hoped  to  be  claimed 
in  the  same  way,  and  stories  of  what  thev'  would 
do  when  their  turn  came  was  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  house. 

By  and  by  Katy  ceased  to  come,  and  gradually 
new  girls  took  the  places  of  those  that  left,  and 
her  good  fortune  was  forgotten  by  all  but  Patty. 
To  her  it  always  remained  a  splendid  possibility, 
and  she  comforted  her  loneliness  by  visions  of  the 
day  when  her  "folks"  would  come  for  her  and  hear 
her  away  to  a  future  of  luxurv'  and  pleasiu'e,  rest 
and  love. 

But  no  one  came,  and  vear  after  vcar  Patty 
worked  and  w  aited,  saw  others  chosen  and  herself 
left  to  the  manv-  duties  and  'ew  pleasures  of  her 
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dull  life.  The  reason  why  she  was  not  taken  was 
because  of  her  pale  face,  her  short  figure  with  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and  her  shy  ways. 
She  was  not  ill  now,  but  looked  so,  and  was  a 
sober,  quiet  little  woman 
at  thirteen. 

People  who  came  for 
pets  chose  the  prett\' 
little  ones; and  those  who 
wanted  servants  took 
the  tall,  strong,  merry- 
faced  girls,  who  spoke  up 
brightly  and  promised 
to  learn  and  do  anything 
required  of  them. 

The  good  matron  often 
recommended  Patty  as 
a  neat,  capable,  gentle 
little  person,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  want  her,  and 
after  every  failure  her 
heart  grew  heavier  and 
her  face  sadder,  for  the 
thought  of  spending  her 
life  there  was  unbearable. 

Nobody  guessed  what 
a  world  of  hopes  and 
thoughts  and  feelings 
was  hidden  under  that 
blue  pinafore,  what 
dreams  the  solitary  child 
enjoyed,  or  what  a 
hungr>',  aspiring  young 
soul  lived  in  that  crooked 
little  body. 

But  God  knew,  and 
when  the  time  came  He 
remembered  Patty  and 
sent  her  the  help  best 
fitted  for  her  needs. 
Sometimes  when  wc  least 
expect  it  a  small  cross 
proves  a  lovely  crown,  a 
seemingly  unimportant 
event  becomes  a  life-long 
experience,  or  a  stranger 
changes  into  a  friend. 

It  happened  so  now, 
for  as  Patty  said  aloud 
with   a   great  sigh,  "I 

don't  think  I  can  bear  it  any  longer!"  a  hand 
touched  her  shoulder  and  a  voice  said  gently: 
"Bear  what,  m\-  child?" 

The  touch  was  so  light  and  the  \-oice  so  kind  that 
Patty  answered  before  she  had  time  to  feel  shy. 

"Living  here,  ma'am,  and  never  being  chosen 
out  as  the  other  girts  are." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear.    1  'm  waiting  for  a 


friend,  and  I 'd  like  to  hear  your  troubles,"  sitting 
down  in  the  window-seat  and  drawing  Patty 
beside  her. 

She  was  not  young,  nor  pretty,  nor  finely 
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dressed,  only  a  gra\  -haired  woman  in  plain  black, 
but  her  face  was  so  motherly,  her  eyes  so  cheerful, 
and  her  \  oicc  so  soothing  that  Patty  felt  at  ease 
in  a  minute  and  nestled  up  to  her  as  she  told  her 
little  woes  in  a  few  simple  words. 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  >our  par- 
ents?" asked  the  lady. 

"No,  ma'am,  I  was  left  here  a  bab\'  without  e^■en 
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a  name  pinned  to  me,  and  no  one  has  come  to  find 
me.  But  I  should  n't  wonder  if  they  did  yet,  so 
I  keep  ready  all  the  time  and  learn  as  hard  as  I 
can  so  they  won't  be  ashamed  of  me,  for  I  guess 
my  folks  is  respectable,"  and  Patty  lifted  her  head 
with  an  air  of  pride  that  made  the  lady  ask  with  a 
smile: 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Well,  I  heard  the  matron  tell  a  lady  who  chose 
Nelly  Brian,  that  she  always  thought  /  came  of 
high  folks  because  I  was  so  different  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  my  ways  was  nice,  and  my  feet  so  small — 
see  if  they  ain't" — and  slipping  them  out  of  the 
rough  shoes  she  wore,  Patty  held  up  two  slender, 
little  feet  with  the  arched  insteps  that  tell  of  good 
birth. 

Miss  Murray  laughed  right  out  at  the  innocent 
vanity  of  the  poor  child,  and  said  heartily,  "They 
are  small,  and  so  are  your  hands  in  spite  of  work, 
and  your  hair  is  fine,  and  your  eyes  are  soft  and 
clear,  and  you  are  a  good  child  I 'm  sure,  which  is 
best  of  all." 

Pleased  and  touched  by  the  praise  that  is  so 
pleasant  to  us  all,  yet  half  ashamed  of  herself, 
Patty  blushed  and  smiled,  put  on  her  shoes,  and 
said  with  unusual  animation: 

"I  'm  pretty  good,  I  believe,  and  I  know  I  'd 
be  much  better  if  I  only  could  get  out.  I  do  so 
long  to  see  trees  and  grass,  and  sit  in  the  sun  and 
hear  birds.  I 'd  work  real  hard  and  be  happy  if  I 
could  live  in  the  country. 

"What  can  you  do?"  asked  Miss  Murray, 
stroking  the  smooth  head  and  looking  down  into 
the  wistful  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

Modestly,  but  with  a  flutter  of  hope  at  her 
heart,  Patty  told  over  her  domestic  accomplish- 
ments, a  good  list  for  a  thirteen-year-older,  but 
Patty  had  been  drilling  so  long  she  was  unusually 
clever  at  all  sorts  of  housework  as  well  as  needle- 
work. 

As  she  ended,  she  asked  timidly,  "Did  you 
come  for  a  girl,  ma'am?" 

"My  sister  did,  but  she  has  found  one  she  likes, 
and  is  going  to  take  her  on  trial,"  was  the  answer 
that  made  the  light  fade  out  of  Patty's  eyes  and 
the  hope  die  in  her  heart. 

"Who  is  it,  please?" 

"Lizzie  Brown,  a  tall,  nice-looking  girl  of  four- 
teen." 

"You  won't  like  her,  I  know,  for  Lizzie  is  a 
real — "  there  Patty  stopped  short,  turned  red, 
and  looked  down  as  if  ashamed  to  meet  the  keen, 
kind  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

"A  real  what?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  don't  ask;  it  was  mean  of  me 
to  say  that  and  I  must  n't  go  on.  Lizzie  can't  help 
being  good  with  you,  and  I  am  glad  she 's  got  a 
chance  to  go  away." 


Miss  Murray  asked  no  more  questions,  but  she 
liked  the  little  glimpse  of  character,  and  tried  to 
brighten  Patty's  face  again  by  talking  of  some- 
thing in  which  she  was  interested. 

"Suppose  your  'folks,'  as  you  say,  never  come 
for  you  and  you  never  find  your  fortune  as  some 
girls  do,  can't  you  make  friends  and  fortune  for 
yourself?" 

"How  can  I,"  questioned  Patty,  wonderingly. 

"By  taking  cheerfully  whatever  comes,  by  being 
helpful  and  affectionate  to  all,  and  wasting  no 
time  in  dreaming  about  what  may  happen,  but 
bravely  making  each  day  a  comfort  and  a  pleasure 
to  yourself  and  others.   Can  you  do  that?" 

"I  can  try,  ma'am,"  answered  Patty,  meekly. 

"I  wish  you  would,  and  when  I  come  again  you 
can  tell  me  how  you  get  on.  I  think  you  will  suc- 
ceed, and  when  you  do,  you  will  have  found  a  fine 
fortune  and  be  sure  of  friends.  Now  I  must  go; 
cheer  up,  deary,  your  turn  must  come  some  day." 

W'ith  a  kiss  that  won  Patty's  heart  Miss  Mur- 
ray went  away,  casting  more  than  one  look  of  pity 
at  the  little  figure  sobbing  in  the  window-seat, 
with  a  blue  pinafore  over  its  face. 

This  disappointment  was  doubly  hard  to  Patty, 
because  Lizzie  was  not  a  good  girl  and  deserved 
nothing,  and  Patty  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
the  lady  who  spoke  so  kindly  to  her. 

For  a  week  after  this  she  went  about  her  work 
with  a  sad  face,  and  all  her  day-dreams  were  of 
living  with  Miss  Murray  in  the  country. 

Monday  afternoon,  as  she  stood  sprinkling 
clothes,  one  of  the  girls  burst  in,  saying  all  in  a 
breath : 

"Somebody 's  come  for  you,  and  you  are  to  go 
right  up  to  the  parlor.  It  's  Mrs.  Murray,  and 
she  's  brought  Liz  back  'cause  she  told  fibs  and 
was  lazy,  and  Liz  is  as  mad  as  hops,  for  it  is  a  real 
nice  place  with  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens  and 
children,  and  the  work  ain't  hard  and  she  wanted 
to  stay.  Do  hurry,  and  don't  stand  staring  at 
me  that  way." 

"It  can't  be  me — no  one  ever  wants  me — it 's 
some  mistake — "  stammered  Patty,  so  startled 
and  excited  she  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do. 

"No,  it  is  n't.  Mrs.  Murray  won't  have  any 
one  but  you,  and  the  matron  says  you  are  to  come 
right  up.  Go  along — I  '11  finish  here.  I 'm  so  glad 
you  have  got  a  chance  at  last!"  and  with  a  good- 
natured  'lUg,  the  girl  pushed  Patty  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

In  a  few  minutes  Patty  came  flying  back,  all  in 
a  twitter  of  delight,  to  report  that  she  was  going 
at  once  and  must  say  good-by  all  round.  Every 
one  was  pleased,  and  when  the  flurry  was  over,  the 
carriage  drove  away  with  the  happiest  little  girl 
ever  seen  inside,  for  at  last  some  one  did  want  her 
and  Patty  had  found  a  place. 
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For  a  year  Patty  lived  with,  the  Murrays,  indus- 
trious, docile,  and  faithful,  but  yet  not  happy,  be- 
cause she  had  not  found  all  she  expected.  They 
were  kind  to  her  as  far  as  plenty  of  food  and  not 
too  much  work  went.  They  clothed  her  comfort- 
ably, let  her  go  to  church,  and  did  not  scold  her 
very  often.  But  no  one  showed  that  they  loved 
her,  no  one  praised  her 
efforts,  no  one  seemed  to 
think  that  she  had  any 
hope  or  wish  beyond  her 
daily  work,  and  no  one 
saw  in  the  shy,  quiet  lit- 
tle maid-servant  a  lone- 
ly', tender-hearted  girl 
longing  for  a  crumb  of  the 
lo\-e  so  freely  given  to 
the  children  of  the  house. 

The  Murrays  were 
busy  people;  the  farm 
was  large  and  the  master 
and  his  oldest  son  were 
hard  at  it  all  summer. 
Mrs.  Murray  was  a  brisk, 

smart  housewife  who  "flew  round"  herself  and  ex- 
pected others  to  do  likewise.  Pretty  Ella,  the 
daughter,  was  about  Patty's  age  and  busy  with 
her  school,  her  little  pleasures,  and  all  the  bright 
plans  young  girls  love  and  live  in.  Two  or  three 
small  lads  rioted  about  the  house  making  much 
work  and  doing  very  little. 

One  of  these  boys  was  lame,  and  this  fact  seemed 
to  establish  a  sort  of  friendly  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  Patty,  for  he  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  expressed  any  regard  for  her.  She  was  very 
good  to  him,  always  ready  to  help  him,  and  al- 
ways patient  with  his  fretfulness,  and  always 
quick  to  understand  his  sensitive  nature. 

"She 's  only  a  servant,  a  charity  girl  who  works 
for  her  board  and  wears  my  old  duds.  She 's  good 
enough  in  her  place,  but  of  course  she  can't  expect 
to  be  like  one  of  us,"  Ella  once  said  to  a  young 
friend — and  Patty  heard  her. 

"Only  a  servant,"  that  was  the  hard  part,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  make  it  softer ;  so 
Patty  plodded  on,  still  hoping  and  dreaming  about 
friends  and  fortune. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Miss  Murray  I  fear  the 
child  would  not  have  got  on  at  all.  But  Aunt 
Jane  never  forgot  her,  though  she  lived  twenty 
miles  away  and  seldom  came  to  the  farm.  She 
wrote  once  a  month  and  never  failed  to  put  in  a 
little  note  to  Patty  which  she  expected  to  have 
answered. 

So  Patty  wrote  a  neat  reply,  very  stiff  and  short 


at  first,  but  after  a  time  she  quite  poured  out  her 
heart  to  this  one  friend  who  sent  her  encouraging 
words,  cheered  her  with  praise  now  and  then,  and 
made  her  anxious  to  be  all  Miss  Jane  seemed  to 
expect.  No  one  took  much  notice  of  this  corre- 
spondence, for  Aunt  Jane  was  odd  and  Patty  used 
to  post  her  replies  herself,  being  kindly  provided 
with  stamps  by  her  friend. 

This  was  Patty's  anchor  in  her  little  sea  of 
troubles  and  she  clung  to  it,  hoping  that  some 
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time,  when  she  had  earned  such  a  beautiful  reward, 
she  would  go  and  live  with  Miss  Murray. 

Christmas  was  coming  and  great  fun  was  ex- 
pected, for  the  family  were  to  pass  the  day  before 
at  Aunt  Jane's,  and  bring  her  home  for  the  dinner 
and  dance  next  day.  For  a  week  beforehand  Mrs. 
Murray  flew  round  with  more  than  her  accus- 
tomed speed,  and  Patty  trotted  from  morning  till 
night,  lending  a  hand  at  all  the  least  agreeable 
jobs.  Ella  did  the  light,  pretty  work,  and  spent 
much  time  over  her  new  dress  and  the  gifts  she  was 
making  for  the  boys. 

Everything  was  done  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Murray 
declared  that  she  should  drop  if  she  had  another 
thing  to  do  but  go  to  Jane's  and  rest. 

Patty  had  lived  on  the  hope  of  going  with  them, 
but  nothing  was  said  about  it  and  they  all  trooped 
gaily  away  to  the  station,  leaving  her  to  take  care 
of  the  house  and  see  that  the  cat  did  not  touch  one 
of  the  dozen  pies  stored  away  in  the  pantry. 

Patty  kept  up  bravely  till  they  were  gone, 
then  she  sat  down  like  Cindezella,  and  cried  and 
cried  until  she  could  n't  cry  any  more,  for  it  did 
seem  as  if  she  never  was  to  have  any  fun  and  no 
fairy  godmother  came  to  help  her.  The  shower 
did  her  good  and  she  went  about  her  work  with  a 
meek,  patient  face  that  would  have  turned  a 
heart  of  stone. 

All  the  morning  she  finished  up  the  odd  jobs 
left  her  to  do,  and  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  only 
approach  to  a  holiday  she  dared  venture,  she  sat 
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;it  the  parlor  window  and  watched  other  people 
go  to  and  fro,  intent  on  merry-makings  in  which 
she  had  no  part. 

One  pleasant  little  task  she  had,  and  that  was 
arranging  gifts  for  the  small  boys.  Miss  Jane  had 
given  her  a  bit  of  money  now  and  then,  and  out 
of  her  meager  store  the  affectionate  child  had 
made  presents  for  the  lads;  poor  ones,  but  full  of 
good  will  and  the  desire  to  win  some  in  return. 

The  evening  was  very  long,  for  the  family  did 
not  return  as  early  as  they  expected  to  do,  so 
Patty  got  out  her  treasure-box  and,  sitting  on 
the  warm  kitchen  hearth,  tried  to  amuse  herself 
while  the  wind  howled  outside  and  snow  fell  fast. 

There  we  must  leave  her  for  a  little  while,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  happy  surprise  that  was  being 
prepared  for  her. 

When  Aunt  Jane  welcomed  the  family,  her  first 
word  as  she  emerged  from  a  chaos  of  small  boys' 
arms  and  legs,  was,  "Why,  where  is  Patt>'?" 

"At  home,  of  course;  where  should  she  be?" 
answered  Mrs.  Murray. 

"Here  with  you.  I  said  'all  come'  in  my  letter; 
did  n't  you  understand  it?" 

"Goodness,  Jane,  you  did  n't  mean  to  bring 
her  too,  I  hope." 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  I  'm  so  disappointed  I  'd  go 
and  get  her  if  I  had  time." 

Miss  Jane  knit  her  brows  and  looked  vexed  as 
Ella  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  servant's  going  pleas- 
uring with  the  family. 

"It  can't  be  helped  now,  so  we  '11  say  no  more 
and  make  it  up  to  Patty  to-morrow,  if  we  can." 
And  Aunt  Jane  smiled  her  own  pleasant  smile  and 
kissed  the  little  lads  all  round  as  if  to  sweeten  her 
temper  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  had  a  capital  time  and  no  one  observed 
that  Aunty  now  and  then  led  the  talk  to  Patty, 
asked  a  question  about  her,  caught  up  every  little 
hint  dropped  by  the  boys  concerning  her  patience 
and  kindness,  and  when  Mrs.  Murray  said,  as  she 
sat  resting,  with  a  cushion  at  her  back,  a  stool  at 
her  feet,  and  a  cup  of  tea  steaming  deliciousK 
under  her  nose: 

"Afraid  to  leave  her  there  in  charge?  Oh,  dear 
no.  I  've  entire  confidence  in  her,  and  she  is 
equal  to  taking  care  of  the  house  for  a  week  if  need 
be.  On  the  whole,  Jane,  I  consider  her  a  pretty 
promising  girl.  She  is  n't  very  quick,  but  she  7,s 
faithful,  steady,  and  honest  as  daylight." 

"High  praise  from  you,  Maria;  I  hope  she 
knows  your  good  opinion  of  her." 

"No  indeed !  It  does  n't  do  to  pamper  up  a  girl's 
pride  by  praising  her.  I  sa>',  'Very  well,  Patt\-,' 
when  I  'm  satisfied  and  that  's  enough." 

"Ah,  but  you  would  n't  be  satisfied  if  George 
only  said,  'Very  well,  Maria,'  when  >-ou  had  done 
your  very  best  to  please  him  in  some  way." 


"That 's  a  difterent  thing,"  began  Mrs.  Murray, 
but  Miss  Jane  shook  her  head  and  Ella  said, 
laughing: 

"It 's  no  use  to  try  and  convince  Aunty  on  that 
point;  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  Pat  and  won't  see 
any  fault  in  her.  She 's  a  good  child  enough,  but 
I  can't  get  anything  out  of  her,  she  is  so  odd  and 
shy." 

"I  can!  she  's  first  rate,  and  takes  care  of  me 
better  than  any  one  else,"  said  Harry,  the  lame 
boy,  with  sudden  warmth,  for  Patty  had  quite 
won  his  selfish  little  heart  by  many  ser\-ices. 

"She  '11  make  Mother  a  nice  helper  as  she  grows 
up,  and  I  consider  it  a  good  speculation.  In  four 
years  she  '11  be  eighteen,  and  if  she  goes  on  doing 
so  well,  I  sha'n't  begrudge  her  wages,"  added  Mr. 
Murray,  who  sat  near  by  with  a  small  son  on  each 
knee. 

"She 'd  be  quite  pretty  if  she  was  straight  and 
plump  and  jolly.  But  she  is  as  sober  as  a  deacon, 
and,  when  her  work  is  done,  sits  in  a  corner  watch- 
ing us  with  her  big  eyes  as  shy  and  mute  as  a 
mouse,"  said  Ned,  the  big  brother,  lounging  on 
the  sofa. 

"A  dull,  steady-going  girl,  just  fitted  for  a  serv- 
ant and  no  more,"  concluded  Mrs.  Murray,  set- 
ting down  her  cup  as  if  the  subject  was  ended. 

"You  are  quite  mistaken  and  I  '11  pro\'e  it!" 
and  up  jumped  Aunt  Jane  so  energetically  that 
the  boys  laughed  and  the  elders  looked  annoyed. 
Pulling  out  a  portfolio.  Aunt  Jane  untied  a  little 
bundle  of  letters,  saying  impressively: 

"Now  listen,  all  of  you,  and  see  what  has  been 
going  on  under  Patty's  blue  pinafore  this  year." 

Then  Miss  Jane  read  the  little  letters  one  by 
one,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  the  faces  of  the 
listeners  woke  up,  grew  attentive  first,  then 
touched,  then  self-reproachful,  and  finally  how 
full  of  interest  and  respect  and  .something  \'ery 
like  affection  for  little  Patt} . 

These  letters  were  pathetic,  read  as  Aunty  read 
them  to  listeners  who  could  supph'  much  that  the 
writer  generously  left  unsaid,  and  the  involuntary 
comments  of  the  hearers  pro\'ed  the  truth  of 
Patt\''s  words. 

"Does  she  envy  me  because  I  'm  'pretty  and 
gay  and  have  a  good  time?'  I  never  thought  how 
hard  it  must  be  for  her  to  see  me  have  all  the  fun 
and  she  all  the  work.  She 's  a  girl  like  me,  though 
she  does  grub,  and  I  might  have  done  more  for 
her  than  give  her  m\'  old  clothes  and  let  her  help 
dress  me  when  I  go  to  a  part)  ,"  said  Ella,  hastih', 
as  Aunt  Jane  laid  down  one  letter  in  which  poor 
Patt\'  told  of  many  "good  times  and  she  not  in 
'em." 

"Sakes  ali\  e!  if  1  'd  known  the  child  wanted  me 
to  kiss  her  now  and  then  as  I  do  the  rest,  I  'd 
have  done  it  in  a  minute!"  said  Mrs.  Murray, 
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with  sudden  softness  in  her  sharp  eyes  as  Aunt 
Jane  read  this  Httle  bit: 

"I  am  grateful,  but,  oh!  I 'm  so  lonely,  and  it 's 
so  hard  not  to  have  any  mother  like  the  children. 
If  Mrs.  Murra\'  would  only  kiss  me  good-night 
sometimes,  it  would  do  me  more  good  than  pretty 
clothes  or  nice  food." 

"I  've  been  thinking  I  'd  let  her  go  to  school  a 
spell  ever  since  I  heard  her  showing  Bob  how  to 
do  his  lessons.  But  Mother  did  n't  think  she 
could  spare  her,"  broke  in  Mr.  Murray,  apolo- 
getically. 

"If  Ella  would  help  a  little,  I  guess  I  could. 
Anyway,  we  might  try  a  while,  since  she  is  so 
eager  to  learn,"  added  his  wife,  anxious  not  to 
seem  unjust  in  the  eyes  of  sister  Jane. 

"Well,  Joe  laughed  at  her  as  well  as  me  when 
the  boys  hunched  up  their  shoulders  the  way  she 
does,"  cried  conscious-stricken  Bob,  as  he  heard  a 
sad  little  paragraph  about  her  crooked  figure,  and 
learned  that  it  came  from  lugging  heavy  babies  at 
the  asylum. 

"I  cufTed  'em  both  for  it,  and  /  have  always 
liked  Patty,"  said  Harr>',  in  a  moral  tone,  which 
moved  Ned  to  say : 

"You  'd  be  a  selfish  little  rascal  if  you  did  n't, 
when  she  slaves  so  for  you  and  gets  no  thanks  for 
it.  Now  that  I  know  how  it  tires  her  poor  little 
back  to  carry  wood  and  water,  I  shall  do  it,  of 
course.  If  she 'd  only  told  me,  I  'd  have  done  it 
all  the  time." 

And  so  it  went  till  the  letters  were  done  and 
they  knew  Patty  as  she  was,  and  each  felt  sorry 
that  he  or  she  had  not  found  her  out  before. 
Aunt  Jane  freed  her  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
they  talked  it  over  till  quite  an  enthusiastic  state 
of  feeling  set  in  and  Patty  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed  with  kindness. 

It  is  astonishing  how  generous  and  clever  people 
are  when  once  waked  up  to  a  duty,  a  charity,  or  a 
wrong.  Now  e\'ery  one  was  eager  to  repair  past 
neglect,  and  if  Aunt  Jane  had  not  wisely  re- 
strained them,  the  young  folks  would  have  done 
something  absurd. 

They  laid  many  nice  little  plans  to  surprise 
Patty,  and  each  privatel>'  resolved  not  only  to 
give  her  a  Christmas  gift,  but,  what  was  better, 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  new  year. 

All  the  wa)'  home  they  talked  over  their  va- 
rious projects,  and  the  boys  kept  bouncing  into 
the  seat  with  Aunt  Jane  to  ask  advice  about  their 
funny  ideas. 

"It  must  ha\'e  been  rather  lonesome  for  the 
poor  little  soul  all  day.  I  declare,  I  wish  we  'd 
taken  her  along!"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  house  through  the  softly  falling 
snow. 

"She 's  got  a  jolly  good  fire  all  ready  for  us,  and 
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that 's  a  mercy,  for  I  'ni  half  frozen,"  said  Harr\', 
hopping  up  the  step. 

"Don't  you  think,  if  I  touch  up  my  blue  merino, 
it  would  fit  Patty  and  make  a  nice  dress  for  to- 
morrow, with  one  of  my  white  aprons?"  whis- 
pered Ella,  as  she  helped  Aunt  Jane  out  of  the 
sleigh. 

"Hope  the  child  is  n't  sick  or  scared;  it 's  two 
hours  later  than  I  expected  to  be  at  home,"  added 
Mr.  Murray,  stepping  up  to  peep  in  at  the  kitchen 
window,  for  no  one  came  to  open  the  door,  and 
no  light  but  the  blaze  of  the  fire  shone  out. 

"Come  softly  and  look  in;  it  's  a  pretty  little 
sight  if  it  is  in  a  kitchen,"  he  whispered,  beckoning 
to  the  rest. 

Quietly  creeping  to  the  two  low  windows,  they 
all  looked  in,  and  no  one  said  a  word,  for  the 
lonely  little  figure  was  both  pretty  and  pathetic 
when  they  remembered  the  letters  lately  read. 
Flat  on  the  old  rug  lay  Patty,  fast  asleep;  one  arm 
pillowed  her  head,  and  in  the  other  lay  Puss  in  a 
cozy  bunch,  as  if  she  had  crept  there  to  be  socia- 
ble, since  there  was  no  one  else  to  share  Patty's 
long  vigil.  A  row  of  slippers  large  and  small  stood 
warming  on  the  hearth;  two  little  nightgowns 
hung  over  a  chair,  the  tea-pot  stood  in  a  warm 
nook,  and  through  the  open  door  they  could  see 
the  lamp  burning  brightly  in  the  sitting-room,  the 
table  ready,  and  all  things  in  order. 

"Faithful  little  creature!  She  's  thought  of 
every  blessed  thing,  and  I  'II  go  right  in  and  wake 
her  up  with  a  good  kiss!"  cried  Mrs.  Murray, 
making  a  dart  at  the  door. 

But  Aunt  Jane  drew  her  back,  begging  her  not 
to  frighten  the  child  by  any  sudden  demonstra- 
tions. So  they  all  went  softly  in,  so  softly  that 
tired  Patty  did  not  wake,  even  though  Puss 
pricked  up  her  ears  and  opened  her  moony  eyes 
with  a  lazy  purr. 

"Look  here!"  whispered  Bob,  pointing  to  the 
poor  little  gifts  half  tumbling  out  of  Patty's 
apron.  She  had  been  pinning  names  on  them 
when  she  fell  asleep,  and  so  her  secret  was  known 
too  soon. 

No  one  laughed  at  the  presents,  and  Ella  cov- 
ered them  up  with  a  look  of  tender  pity  at  the  few 
humble  treasures  in  Patty's  box,  remembering, 
as  she  laid  back  what  she  had  once  called  "rub- 
bish," how  full  her  own  boxes  were  of  the  pretty 
things  girls  love  and  how  easy  it  would  have  been 
to  add  to  Patty's  store. 

No  one  exactly  knew  how  to  wake  up  the 
sleeper,  for  she  was  something  more  than  a  servant 
in  their  eyes  now.  Aunt  Jane  settled  the  matter 
by  stooping  down  and  taking  Patty  in  her  arms. 
The  big  eyes  opened  at  once  and  stared  up  at  the 
face  above  them  for  a  moment,  then  a  smile  so 
bright,  so  glad,  shone  all  over  the  chilcj's  face  that 
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it  was  transfigured  as  Patty  clung  to  Aunt  Jane, 
crying  joyously; 

"Is  it  really  you?  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  n't 
come  that  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  about  it." 

Never  before  had  any  of  them  seen  such  love 
and  happiness  in  Patty's  face,  heard  such  a  glad, 
tender  sound  in  her  voice,  or  guessed  what  an 
ardent  soul  dwelt  in  her  quiet  body. 

She  was  herself  again  in  a  minute,  and,  jumping 
up,  slipped  away  to  see  that  everything  was  ready, 
should  any  one  want  supper  after  the  cold  drive. 

They  all  went  to  bed  so  soon  that  there  was  no 
time  to  let  out  the  secret,  and  though  Patty  was 
surprised  at  the  kind  good-nights  all  said  to  her, 
she  thought  it  was  because  Miss  Jane  brought  a 
warmer  atmosphere  with  her. 

Patty's  surprises  began  early  next  day,  for  the 
first  thing  she  saw  on  opening  her  eyes  was  a  pair 
of  new  stockings  hanging  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
crammed  full  of  gifts,  and  several  parcels  lying 
on  the  table. 

Did  n't  she  have  a  good  time  opening  the  de- 
lightful bundles?  Did  n't  she  laugh  and  cry  at 
the  droll  things  the  boys  gave,  the  comfortable 
and  pretty  things  the  elders  sent?  And  was  n't 
she  a  happy  child  when  she  tried  to  say  her  pray- 
ers and  could  n't  find  words  beautiful  enough  to 
express  her  gratitude  for  so  much  kindness? 

A  new  Patty  went  downstairs  that  morning — a 
bright-faced  girl  with  smiles  on  the  mouth  that 
used  to  be  so  sad  and  silent,  confidence  in  the 
timid  eyes,  and  the  magic  of  the  heartiest  good 
will  to  make  her  step  light,  her  hand  skilful,  her 
labor  a  joy,  and  service  no  burden. 

"They  do  care  for  me,  after  all,  and  I  never  will 
complain  again,"  she  thought,  with  a  glad  flutter 
at  her  heart  and  sudden  color  in  her  cheeks  as 
every  one  welcomed  her  with  a  friendly,  "Merry 
Christmas,  Patty!" 

It  was  a  merry  Christmas,  and  when  the  bounti- 
ful dinner  was  spread  and  Patty  stood  ready  to 
wait,  you  can  imagine  her  feelings  as  Mr.  Murray 
pointed  to  a  seat  near  Miss  Jane  and  said  in  a 
fatherly  tone  that  made  his  bluff  voice  sweet: 

"Sit  down  and  enjoy  it  with  us,  my  girl ;  nobody 
has  more  right  to  it,  and  we  are  all  one  family 
to-day." 

Patty  could  not  eat  much,  her  heart  was  so  full, 
but  it  was  a  splendid  feast  to  her,  and  when 
healths  were  drank  she  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  honor  Harry  did  her,  for  he  bounced  up  and 
exclaimed:  "Now  we  must  drink  'Our  Patty, 
long  life  and  good  luck  to  her!' " 

That  really  was  too  much,  and  she  fairly  ran 
away  to  hide  her  blushes  in  the  kitchen  roller  and 
work  off'  her  excitement  washing  dishes. 

More  surprises  came  that  evening.  When  she 
went  to  put  on  her  clean  calico  she  found  the 


pretty  blue  dress  and  white  apron  laid  ready  on 
her  bed,  "With  Ella's  love." 

"It 's  like  a  fairy  story,  and  keeps  getting  nicer 
and  nicer  since  the  godmother  came,"  whispered 
Patty,  as  she  shyly  looked  up  at  Aunt  Jane  when 
passing  ice-cream  at  the  party  several  hours  later. 

"Christmas  is  the  time  for  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
miracles,  for  the  good  fairies  fly  about  just  then 
and  give  good-luck  pennies  to  the  faithful  workers 
who  have  earned  them,"  answered  Miss  Jane, 
smiling  back  at  her  little  handmaid,  who  looked 
so  neat  and  blithe  with  her  new  suit  and  happy 
face. 

Patty  thought  nothing  farther  in  the  way  of 
bliss  could  happen  to  her  that  night,  but  it  did 
when  Ned,  anxious  to  atone  for  his  past  neglect, 
pranced  up  to  her  as  a  final  contradance  was 
forming  and  said  heartily: 

"Come,  Patty,  every  one  is  to  dance  this,  even 
Harry  and  the  cat!"  And  before  she  could  collect 
her  wits  enough  to  say  "No,"  she  was  leading  off' 
and  flying  down  the  middle  with  the  young  mas- 
ter, in  great  style. 

That  was  the  crowning  honor,  for  she  was  a  girl 
with  all  a  girl's  innocent  hopes,  fears,  desires,  and 
delights,  and  it  had  been  rather  hard  to  stand  by 
while  all  the  young  neighbors  were  frolicking  to- 
gether. 

When  every  one  was  gone,  the  tired  children 
asleep,  and  the  elders  on  their  way  up  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Murray  suddenly  remembered  she  had  not 
covered  the  kitchen  fire.  Aunt  Jane  said  she 
would  do  it,  and  went  down  so  softly  that  she 
did  not  disturb  faithful  Patty,  who  had  gone  to 
see  that  all  was  safe. 

Aunt  Jane  stopped  to  watch  the  little  figure 
standing  on  the  hearth  alone,  looking  into  the 
embers  with  thoughtful  eyes.  If  Patty  could  have 
seen  her  future  there,  she  would  have  found  a 
long  life  spent  in  glad  service  to  those  she  loved 
and  who  loved  her.  Not  a  splendid  future,  but  a 
useful,  happy  one;  "only  a  servant,"  yet  a  good 
and  faithful  woman,  blessed  with  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  affection  of  those  who  knew  her 
genuine  worth. 

As  a  smile  broke  over  Patty's  face.  Miss  Jane 
said,  with  an  arm  round  the  little  blue-gowned 
figure: 

"What  are  you  dreaming  and  smiling  about, 
deary?  The  friends  that  are  to  come  for  you  some 
day,  with  a  fine  fortune  in  their  pockets?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  feel  as  if  I  'd  found  my  folks, 
and  I  don't  want  any  finer  fortune  than  the  love 
they  've  given  me  to-day.  I  'm  trying  to  think 
how  I  can  deserve  it,  and  smiling  because  it 's  so 
beautiful  and  I  'm  so  happy,"  answered  Patty, 
looking  up  at  her  first  friend  with  full  eyes  and  a 
glad,  grateful  glance  that  made  her  lovely. 
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SIR  CLEGES 
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In  the  days  of  Uther,  the  father  of  King  Arthur, 
there  lived  a  knight  in  England  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Round  Table,  and  his  name  was 
Sir  Cleges.  Of  all  his  knights  none  was  dearer  to 
King  Uther  than  Sir  Cleges.  There  was  nothing 
strange  in  this,  for  everybody  loved  Sir  Cleges, 
both  because  he  was  brave  and  good  and  cheerful, 
and,  above  all,  because  he  was  so  generous.  No 
poor  man  ever  came  to  Sir  Cleges  in  vain.  He  was 
always  ready  to  help  those  upon  whom  sickness  or 
the  waste  of  war  or  any  other  misfortune  had 
fallen,  and  far  and  wide  he  was  known  as  the  poor 
man's  friend.  And  not  only  was  Sir  Cleges  known 
for  his  charity  to  the  poor,  but  he  was  famous  also 
for  his  generosity  toward  those  of  his  own  rank 
and  station  in  life.  His  hall  and  his  chambers  were 
always  filled  with  guests,  and  his  tables  were 
always  spread  for  those  who  were  hungry.  There 
was  no  lack  of  the  very  best  food  and  drink  in  Sir 
Cleges'  house,  and  when  good  food  and  drink  are 
to  be  found,  you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty 
of  friends  to  enjoy  them. 

Thus  Sir  Cleges  and  his  fair  wife,  the  Lady 
Clarys,  kept  open  house  with  the  most  generous 
hospitality.  Most  of  all  at  Christmas-time  there 
were  great  feasting  and  merriment  in  Sir  Cleges' 
castle.  From  every  corner  of  England  the  knights 
and  their  ladies  gathered  there,  and  so  cheerful 


and  kind  were  Sir  Cleges  and  Lady  Clarys,  and  so 
abundant  was  the  fare  provided  for  all  comers, 
that  you  might  have  searched  all  through  King 
Uther's  kingdom  and  not  have  found  any  Christ- 
mas feasting  happier  or  more  cheerful  than  that 
under  Sir  Cleges'  roof. 

Thus  for  many  years  Sir  Cleges  lived  in  this 
generous  fashion,  and  never  thought  of  his  money 
except  as  a  means  whereby  he  could  help  the  needy 
or  give  pleasure  to  his  friends.  But  there  is  al- 
ways an  end  even  to  the  longest  purse,  and,  as 
time  went  on  and  as  Sir  Cleges'  friends  grew  more 
numerous,  it  took  more  and  more  to  entertain 
them.  All  the  money  he' had.  Sir  Cleges  spent 
freely;  and  when  his  money  was  gone,  he  sold  his 
cattle  and  other  goods  to  keep  up  his  household. 
But  this  was  soon  used,  and  after  that  Sir  Cleges' 
lands  went  the  same  •way  as  his  money  and  his 
cattle.  As  long  as  he  had  a  penny  left,  said  Sir 
Cleges,  no  friend  should  know  the  lack  of  it.  But 
at  last,  when  Sir  Cleges  had  nothing  more  to  sell 
and  nothing  in  which  the  swarm  of  friends  who 
had  gathered  about  him  could  find  their  pleasure 
and  profit,  then  straightway  they  heartlessly  left 
him. 

Thus  the  good  Sir  Cleges,  who  had  never 
thought  of  his  own  welfare,  but  had  spent  all  his 
substance  in  order  that  others  might  be  comfort- 
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able  and  happy,  now  found  himself  deserted  as 
soon  as  he  had  nothing  more  to  give.  He  was  no 
longer  able  to  appear  at  King  Uther's  court,  and 
he  who  had  been  one  of  the  merriest  and  best 
loved  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  dropped 
quietly  out  of  sight  and  soon  was  altogether  for- 
gotten. With  his  wife  and  his  children,  Sir 
Cleges  went  to  live  in  the  one  poor  house  that  was 
left  to  him,  and  there  in  poverty  and  obscurity  he 
strove  to  forget  the  fickle  friends  who  had  so 
readily  forsaken  him. 

Now  it  happened  some  years  after  this  that 
King  Uther  decided  to  spend  the  Christmas-tide 
at  the  royal  castle  of  Cardiff,  which  stood  not  far 
from  Sir  Cleges'  humble  dwelling.  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  Christmas  feasting,  and 
invitations  were  sent  out  to  all  the  brave  knights 
of  the  kingdom.  On  Christmas  eve  all  the 
knights  and  their  ladies  were  come  together  at 
Cardiff,  and  then  the  feasting  began  in  earnest. 
The  cooks  and  the  servers  ran  hither  and  thither, 
and  all  was  excitement  and  bustle.  In  the  great 
hall,  there  were  tumblers  and  dancers  and  magi- 
cians to  amuse  the  Christmas  feasters  with  their 
tricks  and  gamboling.  Singers  and  minstrels  of 
all  kinds  had  been  summoned,  and  the  music  of 
the  pipes  and  trumpets  and  bugles  was  heard  far 
and  wide.  Nothing  was  spared  that  might  help 
to  make  the  time  speed  rapidly  and  jo>ously  for 
all  the  assembled  knights  and  their  ladies. 

In  his  little  house  not  far  away,  Sir  Cleges 
heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  and  it  made  him  sad  and  bitter.  He 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  feasting,  for  long 
since  he  had  been  forgotten  and  none  of  his  old 
friends  troubled  to  inquire  whether  he  was  dead 
or  living.  "Many  a  happy  day,"  said  Sir  Cleges, 
to  the  Lady  Clarys,  "have  I  given  to  those  who 
reck  not  now  of  m>'  sorrow."  But  the  Lady 
Clarys  would  not  allow  Sir  Cleges  to  dwell  on 
thoughts  of  unkindness,  and  bade  him  consider 
how  much  they  still  had  to  be  grateful  for,  and 
thus  little  by  little  she  comforted  him  and  brought 
him  again  to  contentment. 

Thus  the  Christmas  eve  Sir  Cleges  and  the 
Lady  Clarys  spent  quietly  in  their  humble  cottage, 
and  found  such  pleasure  in  the  innocent  joys  and 
playfulness  of  their  happy  children  that  they  had 
no  longing  for  the  noisy  revelry  of  the  courtiers  in 
the  castle  of  Cardiff. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas  day,  and,  with 
good  will  in  their  hearts  for  all  men.  Sir  Cleges  and 
the  Lady  Clarys  went  to  the  church  to  give 
thanks  for  their  many  blessings.  Now  after  the 
church  was  over.  Sir  Cleges  walked  in  his  garden ; 
and  after  a  time  he  knelt  down  to  pray  beneath  a 
cherry-tree  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  garden. 
As  Sir  Cleges  knelt,  prax  ing,  he  suddenly  felt  a 


bough  of  the  tree  striking  him  on  the  head,  and, 
seizing  hold  of  it  and  springing  to  his  feet,  lo,  what 
was  his  astonishment  to  see  the  bough  covered 
with  green  leaves  and  full  of  cherries — red,  ripe, 
and  luscious!  Picking  one  of  the  cherries.  Sir 
Cleges  put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
he  had  never  tasted  anything  so  delicious.  Gath- 
ering more  of  the  fruit,  he  ran  into  the  house  and 
cried  out,  "Behold,  Dame  Clarys,  what  a  marvel 
is  here!"  And  when  the  Lady  Clarys  had  come 
she  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes.  "Cherries  at 
Christmas-time!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  can 
such  a  thing  be!"  And  when  Sir  Cleges  had  told 
her  how  he  had  been  praying  beneath  the  tree, 
how  he  had  felt  a  bough  striking  him  on  the  head, 
and  how,  when  he  took  hold  of  it,  he  had  found  it 
filled  with  green  leaves  and  ripe  fruit,  then  the 
Lady  Clarys  believed  that  the  cherries  were  real, 
and  great  was  her  wonder  at  the  marvel  which  had 
happened  in  their  little  garden. 

"Now  hast  thou  indeed,"  she  said,  "a  present 
fit  for  a  king !  No  longer  grieve  that  thou  hast  no 
Christmas  offering  for  the  good  King  Uther,  for 
cherries  such  as  these  I  doubt  he  has  ever  seen." 

And  then  the  Lady  Clarys  counseled  Sir  Cleges 
to  gather  the  cherries  and  to  put  them  in  a  basket 
and  bear  them  straightway  as  a  present  to  tlie 
king.  .And  Sir  Cleges,  glad  at  heart  that  even  in 
his  po\  erty  he  could  do  something  to  add  to  the 
joy  of  the  king's  Christmas  feasting,  readily  con- 
sented so  to  do. 

To  Cardiff  Castle  Sir  Cleges  took  his  way,  and 
on  iiis  arm  he  bore  the  basket  of  the  wonderful 
fruit.  It  was  just  dinner-time  when  Sir  Cleges 
reached  the  castle  gate,  and  all  the  court  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  meat.  But  when  the  porter 
at  the  gate  saw  the  poverty-stricken  man  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm  approaching  to  enter,  he  drove 
him  away  with  scorn  and  reviling. 

"Begone,  old  beggar,"  he  said,  "with  thy  rags 
and  thy  tatters!  What  have  such  as  thou  to  do 
entering  kings'  castles?  Let  me  see  the  last  of 
thee,  or  thou  .shalt  not  soon  forget  where  thou 
belongest." 

"Pray  let  me  through  the  gate,  good  porter," 
answered  Sir  Cleges,  to  this  greeting,  "I  have  here 
in  this  basket  a  Christmas  present  for  the  king." 

"Thou  a  Christmas  present  for  the  king!  A 
likely  story,  in  sooth!  Show  me  what  thou  hast 
in  thy  basket  that  thou  thinkest  worthy  a  king." 

And  then,  when  Sir  Cleges  lifted  the  cover  of 
the  basket  and  showed  him  the  cherries,  he  was 
surprised  almost  beyond  speech.  "Heaven  de- 
fend us!"  he  exclaimed;  "cherries  at  Christmas- 
time! How  can  such  a  thing  be?  Certainly  this 
is  a  present  worthy  a  king.  But  listen,  old  man," 
said  he,  greedily,  "thou  shalt  not  pass  through  this 
gate  unless  thou  dost  promise  to  give  me  a  third  of 
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the  reward  which  the  king  shall  give  for  the 
present  thou  bringest."  And  Sir  Cleges,  seeing 
no  other  way  of  passing  the  gate,  promised  the 
porter  that  one  third  of  the  reward  should  be  his. 

Now  after  Sir  Cleges  had  passed  by  the  porter, 
he  thought  all  would  be  well;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  reached  the  door  of  the  hall  than  he  was  met  by 
the  usher,  who  forbade  him  to  go  in. 


ised  that  one  third  of  the  reward  which  the  king 
gave  him  should  come  to  him.  And  Sir  Cleges, 
thinking  how  hard  it  was  to  do  even  a  kindness  to 
a  king,  must  needs  promise  as  he  had  done  before. 

When  Sir  Cleges  entered  the  great  hall  all  was 
bright  and  merry  there.  The  knights  and  the 
ladies  of  King  Uther's  court,  all  decked  in  their 
finest  feathers  and  silks,  were  about  to  sit  down  to 
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"OliI  with  thee,  old  fellow!"  he  exclaimed. 
"How  camst  thou  here?  This  is  no  place  for  beg- 
gars and  basket-men  such  as  thou." 

Then  when  Sir  Cleges  said  he  had  a  present  in 
his  basket  for  the  king,  the  usher,  like  the  porter, 
must  see  what  the  present  could  be. 

"Holy  Saint  Peter!"  he  gasped,  when  Sir 
Cleges  had  lifted  the  cover  of  the  basket.  "Cher- 
ries at  Christmas-time !  How  can  such  a  thing  be? 

But  he  soon  recovered  from  his  surprise  and 
told  Sir  Cleges  he  might  go  in,  but  only  if  he  prom- 


the  banquet.  The  ser\ing-men  went  scurr\'ing 
back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen,  bearing  the 
platters  of  rich  food  for  the  king's  feasters  and 
stumbling  o\  er  each  other  in  their  excitement  and 
hurry.  The  table  was  hardly  able  to  carry  every- 
thing they  wanted  to  put  upon  it.  There  were 
great  haunches  of  venison,  and  roast  swans  and 
geese  and  ducks  and  pheasants  by  the  dozen.  At 
each  end,  there  stood  a  huge  pasty  almost  as  big 
around  as  a  cart-wheel.  The  king's  cooks  had 
used  all  their  art  in  concocting  cakes  and  pies  and 
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puddings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sweetmeats  of 
marchpane  molded  into  the  forms  of  towers  and 
castles,  or  of  knights  on  horseback,  or  baskets  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  various  other  fanciful  and 
astonishing  structures.  Ever>'body's  mouth  was 
watering,  but  the  king  was  not  yet  ready  to  sit 
down  to  the  feasting,  and  the  courtiers  and  their 
ladies  stood  chatting  and  laughing  merrily  with 
one  another.  All  were  too  busy  to  pay  any  heed 
to  the  shabby  Sir  Cleges,  with  the  basket  on  his 
arm,  until  the  watchful  eye  of  the  king's  haughty 
steward  happened  to  fall  upon  him.  Horrified  to 
see  such  a  melancholy  figure  in  the  midst  of  so  gay 
a  company,  he  hastened  up  to  Sir  Cleges  and  was 
hustling  him  out  of  the  hall  with  short  ceremony 
before  Sir  Cleges  managed  to  say  that  he  had  a 
present  for  the  king. 

"Beggars  are  not  givers,"  said  the  steward; 
"but  show  me,  what  is  the  present  thou  dost 
bring?" 

Then,  when  Sir  Cleges  had  lifted  the  cover  of  the 
basket  and  had  shown  him  the  cherries,  he  was  no 
less  surprised  than  the  others  had  been,  nor  was 
he  less  greedy. 

"Cherries  at  Christmas!"  he  exclaimed.  "Who- 
ever heard  of  such  a  thing?  But  listen,  sir,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice,  "thou  speakest  not  with  the 
king  unless  thou  promise  me  one  third  of  the 
reward  he  gives  thee." 

When  Sir  Cleges  heard  these  words  he  thought 
to  himself:  "Little  enough  am  I  to  get  out  of  this. 
If  I  have  a  dinner  for  my  pains,  it 's  as  much  as  I 
may  look  for."  But  he  said  nothing  until  the 
steward  prodded  him  again,  and  then,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  by  this  greedy 
officer,  he  promised  him  a  third  of  his  reward,  as 
he  already  had  done  to  the  porter  and  the  usher. 

At  last  the  way  was  free  for  Sir  Cleges;  and  with 
his  precious  basket,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
throng  of  the  courtiers  to  the  place  where  the  king 
was  seated  on  a  dais. 

"Receive,  O  King,"  said  he,  falling  on  his  knees 
before  King  Uther,  "this  Christmas  ofTering  from 
one  of  thy  most  humble  subjects." 

And  when  King  Uther  looked  into  the  basket 
and  saw  that  it  was  filled  with  luscious  red  cher- 
ries, he  too,  like  the  Lady  Clarys,  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes. 

"Cherries  at  Christmas!"  he  cried.  "Now  cer- 
tainly this  is  a  marvel,  and  a  right  worthy  gift 
thou  hast  brought  to  us,  good  fellow."  Then  when 
he  had  tasted  one  of  the  cherries  he  declared  a 
better  cherry  he  had  never  eaten.  And  then  he 
gave  some  to  each  of  the  knights  and  the  ladies; 
and  they  all  wondered  greatly  to  see  such  fruit  at 
that  bleak  season. 

"The  king's  thanks  hast  thou  won,"  said  Uther 
to  Sir  Cleges,  "for  thou  hast  made  this  Christmas 


feasting  forever  memorable.  But  sit  thou  now  at 
our  table  and  have  part  in  our  dinner,  and  after- 
ward thou  shalt  have  whatever  reward  for  thy 
gift  that  thou  askest." 

Then  he  motioned  to  the  haughty  steward  to 
make  a  place  for  Sir  Cleges;  and  certainly  a 
strange  figure  this  shabby  knight  made  among  all 
the  gay  lords  and  their  ladies.  Little  they  thought 
that  this  humble  stranger  had  once  bestowed 
benefit  upon  many  a  one  of  them,  and  little  heed 
they  paid  to  one  whom  they  took  to  be  but  a  poor 
old  gardener!  But  Sir  Cleges  said  nothing,  and 
sat  quietly  at  the  table,  to  his  heart's  content  en- 
joying all  the  good  things  the  king  had  provided 
for  his  Christmas  dinner.  And  though  the  best 
cooks  of  the  land  had  shown  there  all  their  skill 
and  cunning,  nothing  at  that  feast  was  so  wonder- 
ful as  the  cherries  which  had  been  brought  by  the 
humble  stranger. 

Now  when  the  dinner  was  over,  the  king  had  not 
forgotten  the  poor  man  who  had  brought  him  the 
unexpected  present,  and,  summoning  Sir  Cleges  to 
him,  he  bade  him  ask  whatever  reward  he  would 
in  return  for  his  welcome  present.  Then  Sir 
Cleges  bethought  himself  of  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  porter,  the  usher,  and  the  steward, 
and  he  said : 

"Lord  King,  this  is  the  reward  I  ask:  twelve 
strokes  of  this  good  staff  that  I  bear  in  my  hand, 
to  be  delivered  on  whomsoever  it  may  please  me 
within  this  royal  castle." 

"A  strange  fellow  art  thou !"  answered  the  king, 
in  astonishment  at  this;  "and  from  thy  looks, 
thou  hadst  done  better  to  ask  for  something  more 
worthy  my  giving.  But,  since  it  is  thy  request, 
thou  sha't  not  find  the  king  fail  of  his  promise. 
Take  thy  strokes  and  deliver  them  as  thou  see'st 
fit." 

"Thanks  for  thy  boon,  King  Uther,"  answered 
Sir  Cleges;  "none  other  shall  please  me  so  well  as 
this  one." 

And  then,  turning  to  the  steward  in  the  hall, 
with  his  staff  Sir  Cleges  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
shoulders  that  made  him  bend  double.  "Three 
more  thou  gettest,"  he  said,  "for  that  is  the  full 
share  coming  to  thee!" 

And  with  a  right  good  will  Sir  Cleges  gave  the 
three  strokes,  and  left  the  proud  steward  groaning 
with  pain  and  terror.  Then  to  the  hall  door  Sir 
Cleges  made  his  way  and  delivered  another  four, 
no  less  hearty  and  stinging,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
astonished  usher. 

"There,  thou  hast  thy  share!"  said  Sir  Cleges, 
as  he  hastened  to  the  gateway. 

The  porter  greeted  him  eagerly,  but  he  little 
guessed  what  was  coming.  Four  times  Sir  Cleges 
lifted  his  staff  and  let  it  fall  with  all  his  might  on 
the  back  of  the  greedy  porter.  And  this  last  third 
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PRAY  LET  ME  THROUGH  THE  GATE,  GOOD  PORTER,  FOR  I  HAVE  HERE  IN  THIS  BASKET  A  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT  FOR  THE  KING'  SAID  SIR  CLEGES" 


of  Sir  Cleges'  boon  you  can  be  sure  was  not  less 
light  than  the  others  had  been. 

When  Sir  Cleges  had  thus  delivered  the  three 
thirds  of  the  reward  for  his  present,  he  found  at 
his  elbow  a  messenger  from  the  king,  who  bade  him 
return  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  All  the 
courtiers  and  the  king  were  still  there  and  were 


listening  to  a  song  the  minstrel  was  singing.  Now 
this  song,  as  it  happened,  was  made  about  Sir 
Cleges  himself,  and  the  minstrel  was  telling  how 
this  generous  knight  had  spent  all  his  days  making 
other  people  happy  and  now  was  altogether  lost 
and  forgotten. 

"Poor  Sir  Cleges!"  sighed  the  king,  "I  loved 
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him  well,  but  alas!  1  have  no  hope  ever  again  to 
see  him." 

Just  then,  however,  Sir  Cleges  knelt  down  be- 
fore the  king  and  thanked  him  for  the  reward  he 
had  given  him,  and  told  him  that  the  twelve 
strokes  had  been  duly  delivered. 

"But  I  beseech  thee,  good  fellow,"  answered  the 
king,  "tell  me  what  the  meaning  of  this  may  be. 
Why  were  these  strokes  on  the  shoulders  of  my 
varlets  more  pleasing  to  thee  than  a  reward  of 
gold  or  silver?" 

Then  Sir  Cleges  told  the  king  how  the  porter, 
the  usher,  and  the  steward  had  each  deinanded  a 
third  of  his  reward  before  they  would  permit  him 
to  make  his  present,  and  he  added,  "May  they 
learn  thus  to  be  more  free  in  giving  and  less  greedy 
in  demanding.  Perchance  the  next  poor  man  may 
not  find  it  so  hard  to  come  into  the  king's  pres- 
ence." 

When  the  king  and  his  courtiers  heard  all  this, 
they  laughed,  and  were  delighted  with  the  story. 

"Well  done,"  said  the  king,  "thou  wielder  of  the 
staff!  Thou  hast  taught  these  knaves  a  good 
lesson.  How  now,  master  steward,  how  likest 
thou  thy  share  of  this  fellow's  present?" 

"May  the  fiends  burn  him  in  flames  below!" 
muttered  the  steward,  as  he  rubbed  the  bruises  on 
his  shoulders. 

Now  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  all  these 
happenings  that  had  made  his  Christmas  feasting 


so  merry  that  he  turned  again  to  Sir  Cleges  and 
asked  him  what  his  name  was. 

"My  name,  sire,"  answered  the  poverty-stricken 
knight,  "is  one  not  unknown  to  thee  in  the  days  of 
old.    My  name  is  Sir  Cleges." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  king,  "art  thou  the 
long-lost  Sir  Cleges  whom  men  to  this  day  praise 
for  his  good  deeds  and  his  charity?"  And  so 
moved  with  joy  was  the  good  King  Uther  to  find 
his  old  friend  again  that  he  came  down  from  his 
high  seat  and  took  him  by  the  hand  and  could  not 
make  enough  of  him.  When  the  courtiers  saw  how 
things  were  going,  they  all  flocked  around  Sir 
Cleges  claiming  his  friendship  and  acquaintance. 

But  the  king  did  not  stop  with  kind  words.  He 
knew  that  a  knight  with  a  heart  as  true  and  loyal 
as  the  heart  of  Sir  Cleges  was  not  easily  to  be 
found,  even  among  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  now  he  was  determined  never  again  to 
lose  him.  So  he  gave  to  him  the  good  castle  of 
CarditT  to  dwell  in  and  other  lands  and  fees  where- 
with he  might  live  worthily. 

Thus  ended  the  king's  Christmas  feasting  in 
the  castle  of  Cardiff,  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for 
the  knight  Sir  Cleges  and  the  Lady  Clarys.  Many 
a  long  year  they  lived  in  the  noble  castle  the  king 
had  given  them,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  no 
selfish  porters  or  ushers  or  stewards  stood  at  the 
gates  and  doorways  to  stop  any  poor  man  who 
would  enter  there. 


by  Mary  Allar\  Stuart 


nie,  little  brooklet,  running 
off  across  tlic  meadow, 
Why  are  you  so  cheery,  singing 
all  day  long? 

Sparkling  in  the  sunshine:  murmuring  in  the  shado\\s; 

Whispering  to  the  flowers  on  your  banks  a  i:)retty  song — 
Are  you  always  happy?    And  the  tiny  streamlet  answered 
"It  is  n't  just  because  of  all  the  joy  that  summer  brings: 
But  everybody  sings  when  he  "s  happy; 
And  everybody's  happy  when  he  sings!" 


So  I  asked  a  busy  robin,  who  liopped 
among  the  branches 
Of  a  petal-covered  applc-lrcc,  just 
why  lie  felt  so  gay — 
"Is  it  liecause  the  sun  shines  and  the 
world  is  full  of  gladness? 
Or  do  you  think  the  world  is  made  for 
lo\-e — and  you — and  May?" 
He  tossed  his  head  in  laughter:  "That 's 

such  a  silly  question ! 
W  hy  any  bird  could  answer  it !"  and 
he  gaily  spread  his  wings—- 
"E\erybod>-  sings  when  he 's  happy; 
And  everybody  's  happy  when  he 
sings !" 


For  e\ery  little  flower  that  blossoms  in 
the  sunshine, 

  And  every  little  leaf  that  frolics  in 

the  shade, 

Has  each  a  song  of  gladness;  if  you  listen  you  can  hear  it, 

From  the  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood  to  the  grass — yes,  every  blade! 
And  all  the  little  children,  too,  their  voices  raise  in  gladness; 
The  creeping  baby  gurgles  as  to  Mother's  hand  he  clings; 
For  e\"erybody  sings  when  he 's  happy, 
And  everybody 's  happy  when  he  sings! 
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By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  CAMP 

At  nine  o'clock  the  giant  mosquito-net  which 
lined  the  tent  was  lowered,  and  the  occupants 
prepared  for  bed. 

"Better  keep  that  blanket  on  you,"  advised 
Jack,  as  Paul  made  a  motion  to  toss  it  to  the 
floor.  "It  gets  mighty  chilly  before  morning. 
You  '11  need  it." 

Paul  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  allowed  it  to 
remain  on  the  cot. 

"And  look  out  for  vampire-bats!"  Fred  yelled, 
as  he  blew  out  the  lamp. 

Paul  chuckled  they  were  safe  within  the  mos- 
quito-net. But  he  could  not  sleep.  It  was  the 
first  night  he  had  ever  spent  in  a  tent.  During  the 
early  hours  of  darkness,  he  had  been  so  interested 
in  listening  to  Jack  and  his  brother  that  he  had 
no  ear  for  what  was  going  on  outside.  Now,  from 
the  quietness  of  his  cot,  the  jungle,  asleep  that 
afternoon,  had  awakened  with  a  vengeance,  and 
was  producing  an  outrageous  din.  A  million 
crickets  chirped,  scratched,  and  rattled  in  metal- 
lic tones;  thousands  of  beetles,  some  as  large  as 
chicken  eggs,  buzzed  outside  the  tent,  sometimes 
falling  with  a  thump  on  the  canvas  over  his  head, 
and  filling  the  night  with  the  drone  of  a  dozen 
airplanes;  other  thousands  of  frogs  and  toads 
whistled  shrilly  or  moaned  in  accents  of  pain.  No 
wonder  Paul  could  not  sleep !  How  different  from 
the  roar  of  the  elevated  railway  and  the  clang  of 
surface  cars! 

The  clamor  abated.  From  far  off  in  the  forest 
he  could  hear  what  sounded  like  the  roar  of  an 
approaching  express-train.  A  hurricane,  he  de- 
cided, and  wondered  whether  he  should  wake  his 
companions.  Before  his  mind  was  made  up,  it 
burst — a  torrential  downpour  of  rain.  The  tent 
bulged  inward  and  shook  from  the  bucketfuls 
which  fell  upon  it,  but  remained  standing — there 
was  no  wind.  A  gentle  snore  from  the  next  cot 
told  him  that  Fred  was  still  asleep. 

Ten  minutes  full  of  terrific  tumult  passed,  and 
the  shower  died  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  com- 
menced. Dead  silence  followed  for  the  space  of 
a  minute;  then  a  cricket  chirped,  a  tree-toad  piped, 
and  at  the  signal  the  jungle  awoke.  Paul  drew  a 
sigh  of  relief;  the  moment  of  silence  had  been 
more  oppressive  than  was  the  noisy  concert.  He 
relapsed  into  a  dreamy  doze. 

In  what  seemed  the  next  instant  he  found  him- 
self sitting  upright  on  the  cot,  with  the  blanket 
grasped  close  to  his  chin.    Little  crinkles  were 


running  up  and  down  his  spine,  and  the  roots  of 
his  hair  tingled  strangely.  It  was  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived an  electric  shock.  What  could  it  be? 
Fred  still  snored  beside  him. 

Again  came  the  sound.  The  jungle  seemed 
stilled,  and  from  out  over  the  river  floated  a  low, 
demonic  laugh.  It  was  filled  with  the  despair  of  a 
soul  lost  to  this  earth,  and  held  the  half-mocking 
tone  of  insanity.  Paul  groaned  and  reached 
across  to  awaken  his  chum. 

"What 's  the  matter?"  grumbled  that  youth. 

"D-d-did  you  hear  it?" 

"Hear  what?" 

The  laugh  was  repeated.  Paul  shivered. 
"Th-th -that!"  he  managed  to  stutter. 

Fred  chuckled  drowsily.  "Aw,  that  's  only  a 
poor-me  -one,"  he  mumbled  patiently,  half  asleep. 
"She  's  a  weird  bird,  is  n't  she?  A  real  bird, 
though ;  belongs  to  the  goatsucker  family.  Closely 
related  to  our  whippoorwill  and  bullbat  at  home. 
Flies  about  at  night  catching  insects.  Got  a 
mouth  that  could  swallow  my  fist,  and  flies  around 
with  it  open  like  a  trap,  to  catch  bugs.  Always  a 
few  about  here  at  night.  Got  a  pretty  song,  has 
n't  she?  Goodnight."  He  rolled  over  and  soon 
was  sound  asleep  again. 

Paul  was  wide  awake  now,  but  no  longer 
alarmed  by  the  unearthly  laugh  which  continued 
sounding  at  intervals.  He  examined  his  illumi- 
nated watch  and  discovered  that  he  must  have 
dozed  longer  than  he  thought.  It  was  nearly 
three  o'clock.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  attempted 
to  sleep,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  was  glad  of 
the  blanket;  the  night  had  been  growing  chilly. 

The  crickets  and  toads  increased  their  clamor, 
as  if  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  remaining  hours 
of  darkness.  He  heard  a  grunt,  and  then,  present- 
ly, the  threshing  of  bushes,  as  some  large  body 
rushed  away  from  the  proximity  of  the  tent.  He 
wondered  how  the  Indians  slept  in  their  ham- 
mocks; whether  the  rain  had  pierced  their  shelters 
of  palm-leaves;  and  whether  they  were  ever 
bothered  by  animals,  sleeping  in  the  open  in  that 
way.  How  different  it  was  from  a  night  in  New 
York! 

His  attention  was  suddenly  taken  by  a  long- 
drawn-out  groan  from  the  tree  which  overhung 
the  tent.  It  was  repeated,  and  then  continued  on 
a  rising  scale  without  break.  A  second  moan,  a 
third,  and  still  others  joined  in  with  increasing 
volume  until  the  whole  jungle  resounded  with  a 
mighty  roar.  It  was  like  the  combined  voices  of 
ten  lions  transported  to  the  tree-tops.  The  at- 
mosphere fairly  quivered  with  the  vibrations. 
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Paul  was  stunned  by  the  outburst.  He  heard, 
or  rather  felt,  Fred  stir  in  his  cot.  He  caught  a 
muttered  exclamation  and  knew  that  his  chum 
was  awake. 

"What 's  it  all  about?"  the  fat  boy  demanded, 
in  a  voice  he  strove  to  hold  steady. 

By  this  time  he  was  on  his  feet  groping  about  in 
the  darkness  for  the  lamp.  He  expected  Fred  to 
spring  from  his  cot  and  seize  a  rifle  to  repel  the 
attack  which  was  coming.  But  the  latter  only 
grunted  ill-humoredly. 

"Monkeys!"  he  snorted.  "Wish  they  'd  shut 
up  so  that  a  fellow  could  get  some  sleep.  What 
are  you  doing  out  there?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  other  shamefacedly, 
glad  that  the  darkness  hid  his  confusion — the 
noise  had  died  away  by  this  time.  "Just  stretch- 
ing. Could  n't  sleep  well,  and  got  tired  of  lying 
on  the  cot.  Say,  those  fellows  can  make  a  noise, 
though!  What  are  they?" 

"Red  howlers,"  came  the  laconic  answer 

"Many  of  'em  around?" 

"Sure!  Jungle 's  full  of  'em.  You  're  liable  to 
see  them  any  time.  Howl  mostly  at  night,  but 
sometimes  in  the  daytime.  Good  night." 

"But  they  must  be  pretty  big  to  make  such  a 
noise?" 

"Aw,  can't  you  let  a  fellow  sleep?  I  '11  tell  you 
about  'em  in  the  morning." 

"Pshaw,  Skinny,  you  're  awake  now!  A  few 
minutes  won't  make  any  difference  with  your 
sleep.   I  want  to  learn  about  those  fellows." 

"All  right,"  was  the  grumbling  response,  "I  '11 
tell  you  if  you  promise  not  to  bother  me  again. 
It 's  hard  on  a  chap  like  me,  breakin'  up  his  sleep 
this  way.  Promise?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  they  're  about  the  largest  monkey  we 
have  down  here,  but  that 's  not  saying  much  com- 
pared with  the  gorillas  in  Africa.  A  bull  howler 
'11  weigh  about  thirty  pounds  and  stand  four  feet 
high  when  he 's  stretched  out.  But  he  don't  often 
stretch.  Got  a  tail  on  him  about  three  feet  long, 
which  helps  in  climbing.  His  size  does  n't  make 
much  difference  with  his  noise.  Got  a  big  hol- 
lowed-out  bone,  shaped  something  like  an  old 
man's  bald  head,  stuck  in  his  throat  and  connected 
with  his  windpipe.  When  he  wants  to  howl,  I 
guess  he  just  breathes  hard  across  this,  and  then 
the  fun  begins.  Female 's  only  got  a  small  bone, 
and  don't  count  much  in  the  concerts.   Good — " 

"Why  do  you  call  them  red?"  hastily  demanded 
Paul,  forestalling  the  other's  good  night.  "Do 
they  look  red?" 

"You  bet  they  do!  They  're  as  red  as  a  cow, 
and,  when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  look  to  be 
covered  with  bright  golden  hair.  It 's  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see  a  troop  up  in  the  trees  on  a  sunny 


day.  Their  colors  vary  from  dark  brown  to  gold- 
en yellow —  Well,  see  you  in  the  morning. 
Good  night." 

Paul  was  forced  to  be  content,  and  soon  after, 
in  spite  of  himself,  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  V 

A  CtJRASSOW  HUNT 

All  were  up  soon  after  daybreak,  and,  having 
eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  of  rice,  coffee,  and  tinned 
biscuits,  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Paul 
selected  a  small,  high-powered  rifle  from  his  com- 
plete armament,  and  assured  himself  that  he  was 
ready  to  meet  any,  or  all,  the  jungle  beasts. 
Fred,  to  his  surprise,  picked  up  a  small  twenty- 
gage  shotgun. 

"What  're  you  going  to  do  with  that  pop-gun. 
Skinny?"  the  larger  boy  demanded.  "That  won't 
do  you  any  good  against  some  of  the  big  animals 
around  here." 

"Where  do  you  think  this  is.  Fatty?  Africa? 
with  elephants  walkin'  on  you,  and  lions  ready  to 
chew  you  up  at  the  first  chance?"  retorted  his 
friend,  with  elaborate  sarcasm.  "Nothing  doing! 
Take  my  advice  and  put  that  pea-shooter  of  yours 
away.  Bring  along  the  scatter-gun;  that 's  what 
you  '11  need.  We  're  not  going  after  big  game,  and 
there  are  no  elephants  in  these  woods  except 
yourself." 

"All  right,  I  suppose  you  know,"  was  the  doubt- 
ing answer.  "I  '11  take  a  shotgun  then —  Just  a 
minute."  He  selected  a  bright  new  twelve-gage 
from  several  others. 

"You  might  change  that  shirt  of  yours,  too, 
unless  you  're  after  humming-birds,"  Fred  added 
with  a  grin,  never  losing  the  chance  to  tease  his 
good-natured  chum. 

"Humming-birds?  Shirt  's  all  right — what  's 
the  matter  with  it?"  Fat  glared  half  indignantly 
at  his  small  tormenter.  This  was  driving  a  fellow 
too  hard !  He  was  wearing  the  gorgeous  garment 
which  had  beckoned  so  enticingly  the  evening 
before.  It  was  open  at  the  throat  and  supported 
a  bright  scarlet  bandana  about  his  neck.  Paul's 
esthetic  sense  of  color  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
strained,  but  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

"Aw,  nothing!"  his  companion  replied  dryly. 
"Humming-birds  '11  like  it,  that 's  all.  It  '11  scare 
everything  else  in  the  jungle." 

"What  you  talking  about!"  Paul  was  wholly 
indignant  now. 

"I  'm  afraid  Fred's  right,  much  as  I  hate  to 
admit  it,"  Jack  interposed  good-naturedly  at  this 
juncture.  "You  'd  better  change  to  khaki  color, 
Paul.  Animals  can  see  those  bright  things  you  're 
wearing  a  long  distance  off,  and  if  you  really  want 
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to  shoot  anything,  you  'd  better  change  to  the 
duller  tone." 

The  fat  boy  felt  a  sinking  in  his  heart.  What  a 
wretched  place  this  was,  where  a  fellow  must  n't 
wear  decent  clothes!  He  failed  to  see  what  harm 
a  little  color  could  do  in  the  jungle.  Why  did 
animals  have  such  sharp  eyes,  anyway?  Still,  he 
guessed  Jack  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He 'd  better  change. 

"I  'm  going  up  river  with  Walee  to  look  for  a 
manatee,"  said  Milton,  after  Paul  had  mournfulh- 
clad  himself  in  soberer  colors.  "He  caught  sight 
of  one  feeding  on  a  submerged  grass-bank  about 
three  miles  above  here  the  other  da>'.  You  know 
what  they  are,  don't  you.  Fat?  They  're  generalh' 
called  sea-cows,  because  they  browse  on  water 
vegetation,  and  the>'  live  in  ba>'s  along  the  coast 
or  below  the  first  falls  of  tide-water  rivers  like 
this.  Instead  of  feet,  they  ha\  e  flippers  like  a  seal, 
but  are  in  no  way  related.  Their  food  is  aquatic 
herbage,  and  because  they  are  air-breathing  mam- 
mals, they  often  feed  half  out  of  water  on  the  river- 
bank.  Their  flesh  is  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  delicacies,  and  is  supposed  to  resemble 
tender  young  pig.  Now,  what  are  yon  boys  going 
to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Paul  replied,  "t  'd  like  to  go 
into  the  bush." 

"That 's  me!"  ungrammatically  agreed  Skinny. 
"We  '11  take  Wa'na  and  see  what  we  can  get. 
That  's  got  sea-cow  hunting  beat  a  mile,  old 
Jack-'o-Lantern." 

"Well,  be  sure  to  take  your  compasses  and 
don't  get  lost." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  they  departed.  Wa'na 
led  the  way,  stepping  silently  as  a  shadow  through 
the  thick  undergrowth;  Fred  followed,  mov- 
ing with  as  little  noise  as  he  could;  and  Paul 
blundered  behind  with  the  thunderous  tread 
of  an  elephant.  As  they  proceeded  away 
from  the  river,  the  trees  became  a  trifle  thicker, 
with  their  tops  tighter  enlaced,  and  the  under- 
growth thinned  out  until  walking  became  a 
matter  of  ease. 

When  they  had  covered  a  hundred  yards,  Paul 
was  startled  by  a  shrill  whistle  behind  him.  He 
paused  and  turned,  thinking  it  was  IVlilton  who 
wished  to  overtake  them.  Again  came  the  whistle, 
this  time  from  directly  abo\e.  Bewildered,  he 
gazed  into  the  branches  overhead,  but  saw  nothing. 

"What 's  the  matter,  Fat?"  called  the  other  boy, 
who  had  moved  ahead  se\'eral  paces  before  he 
discovered  that  his  chum  had  stopped. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  think  Jack 's  trying  to  catch 
up  to  us.  Just  heard  him  whistle  There  he 
goes  again!"  The  shrill  note  came  from  the  left. 
"What 's  he  dodging  around  for?" 

"That  's  not  Jack!"  Fred  replied,  having  re- 


traced his  steps  to  his  friend's  side;  "It 's  a  green- 
heart  saki — a  bird!  It  sure  does  sound  like  some 
one  whistling,  though.  Belongs  to  a  family  called 
'cotingas,'  found  only  in  South  America,  and 
closely  related  to  the  flycatchers.  Gold-diggers 
call  it  gold-bird,  because  they  think  that,  where- 
ever  it  whistles,  there 's  gold  to  be  found.  Must 
be  gold  pretty  near  everywhere  in  Guiana  accord- 
ing to  them — for  the  bird  's  everywhere.  Hey, 
Wa'na!  come  here  and  show  us  pipicho —  I  can't 
make  him  out." 

The  Indian  had  approached  while  they  were 
talking,  and  now  pointed  to  a  branch  about  sixty 
feet  awa>'. 

"Dar  pipicho." 

Following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  they  ob- 
served a  small  gray  bird  about  the  size  of  a  robin 
perched  on  a  dead  stub  projecting  from  a  tree- 
trunk.  So  like  the  shadows  was  it  in  color,  that 
Paul  could  not  be  sure  of  its  identity  until  it 
moved.  As  they  watched,  its  throat  trembled 
and  their  ears  were  smitten  again  by  the  piercing 
cry. 

"Jiminy!"  the  large  boy  exclaimed;  "for  the 
size  of  it,  it  can  certainly  make  a  racket!" 

"W^ait  until  you  hear  the  toucans  and  macaws," 
Fred  said  dryly.    "Come  on,  let  's  go.    Walk  as 
quietly  as  you  can,  and  be  careful  not  to  step  on 
dry  twigs,  if  you  can  help  it.   These  animals  and  i 
birds  have  sharper  ears  than  ours,  and  generally  t 
can  hear  a  person  coming  a  mile  oft".  Only  Indians 
and  trained  men  like  Jack  can  stalk  with  success.  | 
We 've  got  to  trust  mostly  to  luck  in  order  to  see  | 
anything  to-day  but  a  few  birds."  \ 

Instead  of  an  impenetrable  tangle,  Paul  found 
that  the  jungle  was  an  open  forest,  thickly  car- 
peted with  damp,  molding  lea\es.  Except  for  a 
stra>'  shaft  of  simlight  here  and  there,  the  inter- 
laced branches  formed  a  thick  roof,  which  ex- 
cluried  the  sun  and  filled  the  jungle  with  cool, 
twilight  shade.  The  trees  were  all  sizes — saplings 
fifty  feet  tall  and  moras  a  hundred  and  eighty, 
with  buttressed,  wall-like  roots  joining  the  trunk 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Giant  lianas  wound 
around  the  trunks,  imperiling  the  trees  by  their 
tightening  embrace,  and,  reaching  the  top, 
twisted  and  bent  from  one  tree  to  another,  en- 
meshing the  forest  in  a  colossal  net  of  vines.  Great 
wooden  cables  festooned  with  green  the  air-plants, 
the  clusters  of  red  and  purple  fruit,  and  the  scar- 
let blooming  heliconias, — which  looked  like  flower- 
ing pineapple  plants, — and  then  fell  straight  down 
to  earth,  or  hung  suspended  in  mid-air  to  form 
trapezes  and  swinging  ropes  for  birds  and  mon- 
keys. But  these  last  were  strangely  absent,  and 
the  boy  wondered  whence  had  arisen  the  clamor 
of  the  previous  night. 

All  his  senses  were  alert.    He  watched  the 
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stealthy  gait  of  the  Indian  and  tried  to  imitate  it. 
Although  new  to  the  forest,  he  was  bound  he 
would  learn  its  ways,  now  that  he  was  in  it — it 
could  not  be  hard!  Fred,  too,  copied  Wa'na's 
movements,  and  with  more  success,  being  already' 


"BAXG   W  ENT   PAUL'S   SHOTGUN,  AND   BANG  THL  NUEKKD  THE  OTHER  WEAPON 
BESIDE  HIM"  (SEE  PAGE  130) 

partially  trained  and  loving  the  jungle  with  his 
whole  being. 

Paul's  eyes  for  a  full  hour,  as  they  advanced, 
strained  through  the  semi-gloom,  but  saw  nothing 
beyond  a  small  lizard  or  two  which  scuttled 
through  the  leaves  ahead  of  them,  and  a  tiny 
green  bird  which  disappeared  behind  a  bush.  He 
was  again  bitterly  disappointed  with  the  jungle! 


He  had  expected  to  see  resplendent  birds  flashing 
through  the  foliage,  deer  browsing  peaceably  in 
the  shade,  monkeys  leering  and  grimacing  down 
at  him,  gigantic  boa-constrictors  coiled  about 
mighty  limbs,  and  jaguars  crouched  snarling  be- 
hind rotten  stumps.  In- 
stead of  these  he  saw — 
nothing. 

x^t  that  moment  W'a'na 
held  up  his  hand  and  the 
bo>s  stealthily  edged 
closer  to  him.  "Acai!" 
they  heard  him  mutter. 

"Where?  where?"  whis- 
pered Fred,  and  his  chum 
could  see  that  he  was 
e.xcited. 

"What  does  he  mean?" 
the  latter  asked  in  a  low 
\  oice. 

"Sh-h-h — agouti;  sort 
of    big    guinea-pig — 
Where  is  he,  Wa'na?" 
"Dar." 

The  Indian  pointed  at 
the  base  of  a  large  tree 
fifty  feet  away.  But 
strain  his  eyes  as  he 
might,  Paul  could  see 
nothing.  Fred  raised  his 
gun,  then  lowered  it. 

"You  shoot  it.  Fat," 
he  offered  generously.  "  I 
'\e  killed  them  before." 

"But  I  don't  see  an}'- 
thing.   You  go  ahead." 

Fred  put  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder  a  second  time, 
but  before  he  could  pull 
the  trigger,  there  came  a 
grunt  from  the  tree,  and 
what  Paul  had  taken  for 
a  mass  of  dead  leaves, 
suddenly  came  to  life  and, 
with  a  series  of  snorts 
and  squeals,  disappeared 
with  incredible  speed. 
Paul  could  hear  the 
rustle  of  its  passage  as  it 
fled. 

Wa'na  said  nothing,  but  again  took  the  lead. 
"Better  luck  next  time,"  Fred  observed  cheer- 
fully. "You  've  almost  always  got  to  shoot  those 
beggars  on  sight  if  you  want  them.  Guess  we 
made  too  much  noise.  They  're  like  a  guinea-pig, 
only  grown  the  size  of  a  fox-terrier — just  about  as 
common  as  rabbits  are  at  home.  Fine  eating, 
though."    He  smacked  his  lips. 
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"It 's  mighty  hard  to  see  animals  in  the  jungle, 
but  they  're  here,  all  right,"  he  went  on.  "It 's  all 
a  matter  of  training  your  eyes  and  keeping  quiet 
so  that  they  can't  hear  you.   After  a — " 

"What  's  that!"  cried  Paul,  half  raising  his 
weapon  and  whirling  around  as  a  tremendous 
roar  sounded  among  the  bushes  on  his  right.  He 
was  in  time  to  see  a  large  brown  bird  literally 
bound  off  the  ground  straight  into  the  air,  and 
disappear  on  a  long  arc  which  brought  it  to  earth 
behind  cover  of  a  heavy  thicket.  He  had  no  more 
thought  of  firing  than  he  had  of  joining  the  bird 
on  its  flight;  its  sudden  appearance  was  too 
startling. 

"Tinamou,"  Fred  grunted.  "You  know  him. 
Jim  brought  one  in  last  night.  Makes  more  racket 
getting  up  than  one  of  our  own  ruffed  grouse. 
Scared  me  to  death  the  first  time  I  heard  one. 
Wonder  how  Wa'na  missed  him.  Hullo,  what 
does  he  see  now?" 

The  Indian  had  again  halted  and  was  pointing. 
The  boys  hurried  foreward,  and  this  time  even 
Paul  could  make  out  what  had  caused  him  to 
pause. 

Fifty  yards  from  the  narrow  trail  which  they 
were  following  stood  a  large  tree  which  was  some- 
what different  from  those  surrounding  it.  In 
place  of  the  usual  bare  trunk,  this  one  had 
branches  commencing  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  was  densely  clothed  with  dark-green,  shiny 
leaves,  and  even  at  that  distance  Paul  could  make 
out  the  berries  which  covered  it,  like  orange 
confetti.  The  tree  seemed  alive  with  strange, 
unseen  monsters.  Though  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred,  the  branches  shook,  the  leaves  rattled  as 
if  in  a  gale,  and  a  harsh,  clucking  sound  came  from 
its  interior.    But  no  animals  could  be  seen. 

"What  is  it,  Wa'na,  monkeys?"  the  stout  boy 
whispered. 

"No.   He  poweet.    Lot  of  um  feed  in  tree." 

"He  means  powis  or  curassows,"  Fred  explained 
in  a  low  voice;  "big  black  birds,  something  like 
wild  turkeys.    Lead  us  to  'em,  Wa'na." 

The  Indian  motioned  the  boys  to  follow  and 
glided  directly  away  from  the  tree.  Paul  was 
mystified  by  this,  but  asked  no  questions.  They 
made  a  wide  detour,  and  finally  crawled  to  cover 
behind  a  thick  clump  of  underbrush  not  forty 
feet  from  the  tree,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  it. 
The  threshing  of  branches  still  continued. 

"Marsters  wait  here,"  said  the  Indian.  "Watch 
tree,  and  when  see  poweet,  then  bang.  Me  go  scare 
um."  With  these  words  he  seemed  to  melt  into 
the  background  and  was  gone. 

"Where  's  he  going?"  silently  motioned  Fat, 
who  could  feel  his  heart  pounding  against  his  ribs 
with  such  force  that  he  feared  the  curassows  would 
hear  it. 


"Don't  know,"  his  companion  answered  in  like 
fashion;  "better  watch  the  tree." 

Once  Paul  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  black  body, 
through  an  opening  in  the  leaves,  but  it  was  hid- 
den before  he  could  fire.  The  clucking  continued, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  intensity  of  a  harsh 
squawk,  but  more  often  low  and  clear-cut,  like 
the  call  of  a  hen  to  her  chicks.  The  excitement  of 
the  hunters  mounted  higher  and  higher. 

Suddenly,  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  tree.  The 
leaves  grew  motionless  and  the  clucking  ceased; 
then  it  all  recommenced  with  increased  fury. 
The  birds  began  to  climb  toward  the  top  of  the 
tree,  as  the  boys  could  tell  by  the  continuous 
agitation  of  the  foliage,  which  billowed  upward 
in  a  series  of  waves,  like  the  rolling  of  a  wheat 
field  before  a  gust  of  wind.  Reaching  the  top, 
the  curassows  became  quiet,  and  sidled  out  on 
the  branches  in  the  direction  of  the  boys.  Farther 
and  farther  they  crept,  and  finally  first  one  and 
then  another  were  exposed  to  \iew.  Now  was 
the  time,  Paul  decided,  and,  taking  hasty  aim, 
pulled  the  trigger. 

Bang  went  his  shotgun,  and  hang  thundered  the 
other  weapon  beside  him. 

The  two  birds  suddenly  lost  their  hold  on  the 
branch  and  came  tumbling  and  smashing  through 
the  branches  to  the  ground.  A  third  flew  from  its 
hiding-place,  and,  cackling  harshly,  sped  over  the 
tree-tops.  Fred,  with  Paul  at  his  heels,  dashed 
from  the  thicket  to  seize  the  game. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  latter,  Wa'na  was  al- 
ready beneath  the  tree  and  in  the  act  of  picking 
up  the  curassows  when  they  arrived. 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  he  gasped  in  surprise. 

The  Indian  smiled  with  pleasure.  There  is 
nothing  an  Akawai  loves  better  than  praise  of  his 
woodcraft,  and  this  exclamatory  question  was 
balm  and  incense  to  his  vanity. 

"Me  here,  one,  two  minute,"  he  replied  proudly. 
"Poweet  no  see  Wa'na  till  he  raise  hand  to  scare 
um.  Then  Poweet  climb  tree,  and  me  go  over 
dar,"  pointing  to  a  spot  several  yards  from  the 
tree  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  thicket 
which  had  hidden  the  boys.  "Poweet  see  me  and 
go  other  side  of  tree.  Then  marsters  go  bang." 

"So  that  's  the  way  you  drove  them  to  us," 
Fred  said.  "I  was  wondering  how  you  'd  do  it, 
Wa'na,  but  I  knew  we 'd  get  a  shot.  You 'd  have 
thought  there  were  a  dozen  birds  in  the  tree  b}' 
the  rumpus  they  were  raising." 

Wa'na  held  up  his  right  hand  with  all  five  fin- 
gers extended,  and  his  left  with  three  fingers.  He 
understood  English  better  than  he  spoke  it. 

"Eight?  Why,  only  one  flew  away,  besides  the 
two  we  shot!" 

"Poweet  still  in  tree." 

The  two  chums  craned  their  necks  and  gazed 
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intently  up  through  the  network  of  leaves  and 
branches.  All  was  a  mass  of  dark  green,  through 
w  hich  sparkled  rays  of  sunlight.  They  changed 
their  positions,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  except 
dark  limbs  and  leaves,  outlined  black  against  the 
bright  sk>-.  From  beneath,  the  tree  looked  like  a 
hollow  cone  whose  thin,  leafy  surface  was  held  in 
place  by  a  skeleton  of  twigs  and  branches.  So 
sparse  the  leaves  appeared  from  their  inner  aspect, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  they  could  hide  an  ob- 
ject as  large  as  a  curassow. 

"What  're  you  giving  us,  Wa'na?"  burst  from 
the  two  in  unison,  when  they  had  completed  what 
they  deemed  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  tree. 
"There 's  nothing  up  there!" 

Wa'na  grinned.  "Me  show  marsters,"  he  said, 
and  peering  upward  for  an  instant,  fired  his  little 
gun.  There  was  a  frightful  clatter  overhead,  two 
more  curassows  left  the  tree,  and  a  third  fell  at 
their  feet. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!"  Paul 
cried  in  astonishment.  "I  'd  have  sworn  there 
was  n't  anything  there." 

"Same  here,"  admitted  Skinny.  "Can  you  see 
any  others,  Wa'na?" 

"Dar  one,"  said  the  Indian,  pointing  at  a  bunch 
of  leaves.   "See  head?" 

To  Paul,  that  bunch  was  no  different  from  any 
other.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  see  daylight 
through  every  bit  of  it.  Fred,  whose  eyes  had 
been  sharpened  by  earlier  forest  training,  per- 
cei\  ed  that  the  patch  was  more  opaque  than  the 
foliage  surrounding  it.  In  a  moment  he  caught 
the  slight  movement  of  a  light  object,  apparently 
fi.xed  in  the  center  of  the  bunch. 

"I  see  it!"  came  his  triumphant  shout.  "Did 
you  see  it  move,  Fat?   There  it  goes  again!" 

This  time  Paul  noted  the  movement.  "You 
bet  I  see  it!  Shall  I  shoot?" 

"Sure." 

The  curassow  fell  an  easy  victim  to  his  gun, 
and,  carrying  the  four  birds,  they  prepared  to 
depart.  The  one  which  dangled  at  the  side  of  the 
stout  boy  weighed  about  seven  pounds.  It  was  a 
large  one  of  its  kind,  a  huge  male,  black,  except 
for  an  orange-yellow  wattled  head,  with  a  white 
stomach  and  under  tail  coverts.  In  place  of  a 
comb,  its  head  had  a  short  crest  of  curly  feathers. 
Unlike  the  turkey,  the  hind  toes  were  long,  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  others,  and  used  in  walking  or 
for  gripping  the  limbs  of  trees.  There  being  no 
wild  turkeys  in  South  America,  this  bird,  a  dis- 
tant relative,  takes  their  place. 

As  they  were  too  loaded  down  with  game  to 
proceed  farther,  the  hunters  decided  to  return  to 


camp.  Paul  was  hugel>-  gratified  with  the  result 
of  their  hunt.  His  skepticism  of  a  while  before 
had  evaporated,  and  in  its  place  had  come  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  jungle.  He  had  begim 
to  realize  that  the  living  things  he  had  dreamed  of 
were  probably  there,  but  so  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  that  the  utmost  skill  was  necessary 
to  discover  them  in  their  hiding-places.  They 
were  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  but  the  seeker  must 
be  \ersed  in  all  the  refinements  of  woodcraft. 
This  skill  he  determined  to  acquire. 

They  had  covered  almost  the  entire  distance  to 
camp  when  Fred,  who  had  been  mooning  to  him- 
self, suddenly  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"I  've  got  it!"  he  shouted,  gleefully,  flourishing 
his  curassow  in  the  face  of  his  chum.  Fat  backed 
hurriedly  away 

"What  you  got?"  he  demanded,  swinging  at 
Fred  with  his  own  bird  in  self-defense. 

"I  know  why  we  could  n't  see  the  powis.  I  was 
wondering  why  we  could  n't  make  out  their 
patches  of  white  up  there.  You  remember  how 
all  the  leaves  looked  black  when  we  were  looking 
up  from  beneath?  That  's  because  they  were 
against  the  bright  sky.  It 's  the  same  way  with 
the  curassows,  with  the  leaves  breaking  their  out- 
line and  causing  shadows  to  fall  on  their  white 
stomachs.  When  you  throw  a  heavy  shadow  on 
white  paper,  it  looks  dark  gray;  or  if  you  stick  a 
piece  of  paper  on  top  of  a  chimney  and  look  at  it 
from  the  fireplace  below,  it  appears  almost  black, 
unless  the  sunlight  gets  beneath  it.  That  's  the 
way  it  was  with  the  curassow.  We  were  looking 
at  him  from  a  tunnel,  and  all  his  white,  hidden 
behind  a  leaf  or  two  to  break  its  outline,  seemed 
black,  just  like  the  rest  of  the  leaves.  When  he 
moved  his  head  we  could  see  it,  because,  of  course, 
you  can  see  any  moving  body  when  there 's  light 
enough." 

"Huh-huh,"  the  other  agreed.  "But  I  don't 
see  what  good — " 

"That 's  the  way  birds  and  animals  hide  in  the 
trees,"  Fred  continued,  waving  aside  the  inter- 
ruption. "That  explains  why  they  're  so  hard  to 
find.  All  colors  look  black  against  the  sky,  and 
shadows  darken  them  a  lot,  too.  I  'm  beginning 
to  see  now  why  a  fellow  does  n't  observe  more 
animals  in  the  jungle  than  he  does." 

Paul,  too,  was  commencing  to  catch  a  faint 
glimmer  of  understanding.  "I  see  now!"  he 
echoed  the  other.  "You 've  got  to  watch  out  for 
other  signs  than  color — look  for  trails,  half-eaten 
fruit  under  a  tree,  or  shaking  branches.  Huh-huh, 
I 'm  learning." 

"Righto!"  Fred  agreed. 


(To  be  continued) 
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ARY  Melinda  Mehitable  Brown 
For  skill  in  the  kitchen  had  won  much  renow^n: 
Her  biscuit  and  cakes  never  showed  any  blunder, 
Her  puddings  and  pies  were  the  neighborhood  wonder. 

And  so,  on  a  quite  unforgetable  day. 
When  left  to  keep  house,  her  dear  mother  away, 
Small  wonder  she  thought  a  new  dish  she 'd  be  making. 
To  please  her  dear  father,  who  praised  all  her  baking. 

Her  sea-captain  uncle,  who  sailed  to  strange  lands 
And  had  queer  tattoos  on  his  arms  and  his  hands. 
Among  his  gifts  brought-,  on  his  last  flying  visit, 
A  bag  full  of  rice.     You  would  not  ask,  "What  is  it?" 


But  then 't  was  a  rarity,  wondrous  and  strange, 
And  our  brisk  little  cook  thought 't  would  make  a  fine  change 
To  have  a  rice  pudding,  which  uncle,  who  knew  it, 
Had  said  was  a  treat — but  not  said  how  to  do  it! 


A  bright,  jolly  blaze  in  the  fireplace  shone. 
And  she  said,  "Here  I  '11  make  it!"  and  put  the 
pot  on. 

"I  know  Father  '11  like  it!"  she  said;  and  a  measure 
That  held  full  two  quarts  did  she  take  of  the 
treasure! 

The  gallon  pot  boiled,  with  a  splutter  and  puff, 
-And — why,  what  on  earth  had  got  into  the  stuff! 
It  rose,  and  it  rose,  and  it  just  kept  on  rising. 
And  then  rose  some  more,  in  a  way  most  sur- 
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Then  the  much  amazed  cook,  swinging  outward 
the  crane. 

Dipped  a  lot  of  it  out,  poured  in  water  again. 
.'\nd  quick  as  a  flash  it  went  briskh'  to  cooking; 
And  next,  in  a  trice,  when  the  cook  was  n't 
looking, 
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Again  that  queer  stuff  went  right  over  the  top! 
In  a  piteous  panic  she  begged  it  to  stop! 
Then,  wholly  bewildered,  this  dutiful  daughter 
Dipped  out  a  lot  more,  and  poured  in  some  more  water! 

But  soon — oh,  so  soon! — well,  it  must  be  confessed 
That  rice  really  acted  as  if 't  was  possessed! 
Again  it  went  over!    Again,  nothing  daunted. 
She  dipped  out  some  more,  as  it  fluffed  up,  and  flaunted! 

Well,  the  long  and  the  short  I  will  tell  in  a  trice: 
Soon  she  had  every  spare  pot  and  pan  filled  with 
rice! 

And  just  then  her  father  came  in  for  his  dinner — 
He  laughed  till  he  cried!    Do  you  think  him  a 
sinner? 

But  when  Mother  came  home  and  surveyed  the 
array 

Of  rice-rounded  dishes,  put  neatly  away, 
And  saw  that  her  little  cook's  cheeks  had  been 
teary. 

She  said,  "Never  mind — I 'd  have  done  the  same, 
deary!" 

Then  Mary  Melinda  Mehitable  Brown, 
My  mother's  great-grandmother,  cuddled  right 
down 

On  a  stool  at  her  knee,  and  sighed,  "Mother,  I  '11 
never 

^    ,         .  ,  SHE    SAID,     NEVER    MIND— I     D  HAVE 

Do  speriments  when  you  re  away,  again — ever!"  done  the  same,  deary!'" 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE 

By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


Wind  has  always  seemed  wonderful  and  beautiful 
to  me. 

Invisible  as  it  is,  it  pervades  the  whole  world. 
It  has  the  very  quality  of  life.  Without  wind, 
how  dead  and  still  the  world  would  be!  In  the 
autumn,  wind  shakes  the  leaves  free  and  sends 
them  flying,  gold  and  red.  It  takes  the  seeds  of 
many  plants  and  sows  them  over  the  land.  It 
blows  away  mists  and  sets  clouds  to  voyaging, 
brings  rain  and  fair  weather  the  year  round,  builds 
up  snow  in  fantastic  palaces,  rolls  the  waves  high, 
murmurs  a  fairy  music  in  the  pines  and  shouts 
aloud  in  storms.  Wind  is  the  great  adventurer  of 
nature.  Sometimes  it  is  so  fierce  and  terrible  that 
nothing  can  stand  before  it — houses  are  torn  to 
shreds,  trees  are  felled,  ruin  follows  where  it  goes. 
At  other  times,  it  comes  marching  wet  and  salt 
from  the  sea,  or  dry  and  keen  from  the  mountains 
on  hot  summer  days,  bringing  ease  and  rest  and 
health.  Keen  as  a  knife,  it  whips  over  the  frozen 
ground  in  winter  and  screams  wildly  round  the 
farm-house,  taps  the  panes  with  ghost  fingers,  and 
whistles  like  a  sprite  in  the  chimney.  It  brings 
sails  from  land  to  land,  turns  windmills  in  quaint 
foreign  places,  and  sets  the  flags  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  fluttering  on  their  high  staffs. 

Wind  is  nature's  spirit  of  adventure,  keeping 
her  world  vigorous,  clean,  and  alive. 

For  us,  too,  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  the  fine 
wind  of  life,  and  if  we  have  it  not,  or  lose  it,  either 
as  individual  or  nation,  then  we  begin  to  die,  our 
force  and  freshness  depart,  we  stop  in  our  tracks, 
and  joy  vanishes.  For  joy  is  a  thing  of  movement 
and  energy,  of  striving  forward,  a  thing  of  hope 
as  well  as  fruition.  You  must  be  thoroughly  alive 
to  be  truly  joyful,  and  all  the  great  things  accom- 
plished by  men  and  nations  have  been  accom- 
plished by  vigorous  and  active  souls,  not  content 
to  sit  still  and  hold  the  past,  but  eager  to  press  on 
and  to  try  undiscovered  futures. 

If  ever  a  nation  was  founded  on,  and  built  up 
by,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that  nation  is  our  own. 
The  very  finding  of  it  was  the  result  of  a  splendid 
upspring  of  that  spirit.  From  then  on  through 
centuries  it  was  only  men  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
adventure  was  strong  as  life  itself  who  reached 
our  shores.  Great  adventurers,  on  they  came, 
borne  as  they  should  be,  by  wind  itself!  Gallant 
figures,  grim  figures,  moved  by  all  sorts  of  lures 
and  impulses,  yet  one  and  all  stirred  and  led  by 
the  call  of  adventure,  that  cares  nothing  for  ease 
of  body  or  safety,  for  old,  tried  rules  and  set  ways 
and  trodden  paths,  but  passionately  for  freedom 
and  eft'ort,  for  what  is  strange  and  dangerous  and 


thrilling,  for  tasks  that  call  on  brain  and  body  for 
quick,  new  decisions  and  acts. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  did  not  die  witli  the 
settling  of  our  shores.  Following  the  sea  adven- 
turers came  those  of  the  land,  the  pioneers,  who 
went  forward  undismayed  by  the  perils  and  ob- 
stacles  that  appeared  quite  as  insurmountable  as 
did  the  uncharted  seas  to  Columbus's  men. 
Think  of  the  days,  when  next  you  ride  across  our 
great  continent  in  the  comfort  of  a  Pullman,  when 
it  took  five  months  and  more  to  make  the  same 
journey  with  ox-teams.  Think  how  day  followed 
day  for  those  travelers  across  the  Great  Plains  in 
a  sort  of  changeless  spell,  where  they  topped  long 
slow  rise  after  long  slow  rise  only  to  see  the  seem- 
ingly endless  panorama  stretch  on  before  them. 
Think  how  they  passed  the  ghastly  signs  of  mur- 
dered con\'oys  gone  before,  and  \"et  pressed  on. 
Think  how  they  settled  here  and  there  in  new 
strange  'places  where  never  the  foot  of  men  like 
themselves  had  been  set  before,  and  proceeded  to 
build  homes  and  till  the  land,  rifle  in  hand; 
think  how  their  wives  reared  their  children  and 
kept  their  homes  where  never  a  white  child  or  a 
Christian  home  had  been  before. 

Where  should  we  be  to-day  but  for  such  men 
and  women — if  this  wind  of  the  spirit  had  never 
blown  through  men's  hearts  and  fired  them  on  to 
follow  its  call,  as  the  wind  blows  a  flame? 

Wherever  you  look  here  in  America  you  can  see 
the  signs  and  traces  of  this  wonderful  spirit.  In 
old  towns,  like  Provincetown  or  Gloucester,  you 
still  hear  tales  of  the  whale-fisheries,  and  still  see 
boats  fare  out  to  catch  cod  and  mackerel  on  the 
wild  and  dangerous  Banks.  But  in  the  past,  the 
fishers  sailed  away  for  a  year  or  two,  round  the 
globe  itself,  after  their  game!  You  see  the  spirit'^ 
tracks  along  the  barren  banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
where  the  gold-seekers  fronted  the  wilderness 
after  treasure,  and  in  Alaska  it  walks  incarnate. 
It  is  hewing  its  way  in  forests  and  digging  it  in 
mines;  it  is  building  bridges  and  plants  in  the 
deserts  and  the  mountains.  Out  it  goes  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  Africa  it  finds  a  land 
after  its  heart. 

How  much  of  this  spirit  lives  in  you? 

I  tell  you,  when  I  hear  a  girl  or  a  boy  say: 
'This  place  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  can  get  a 
good  job  round  the  corner;  I  know  all  the  folks  in 
town;  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  bothering 
about  how  they  live  in  other  places  or  what  they 
do  away  from  here";  when  I  hear  that  sort  of  talk 
from  young  people,  my  heart  sinks  a  bit. 

For  such  boys  and  girls  there  is  no  golden  call 
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of  adventure,  no  lure  of  wonder  by  day  and  night, 
no  desire  to  measure  their  strength  against  the 
world,  no  hope  of  something  finer  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  what  they  have  as  yet  known  or  seen. 

I  like  the  boy  or  girl  who  sighs  after  a  quest 
more  difficult  than  the  trodden  trail,  who  wants 
more  of  life  than  the  assurance  of  a  good  job.  I 
know  very  well  that  the  home-keeping  lad  has  a 
stout  task  to  perform  and  a  good  life  to  live.  But 
I  know,  too,  that  if  the  youth  of  a  nation  loses  its 
love  of  adventure,  if  that  wild  and  moving  spirit 
passes  from  it,  then  the  nation  is  close  to  losing 
its  soul.  It  has  about  reached  the  limit  of  its 
power  and  growth. 

So  much  in  our  daily  existence  works  against 
this  noble  spirit,  disapproves  it,  fears  it.  People 
are  always  ready  to  prove  that  there  is  neither 
sense  nor  profit  in  it.  Why  should  you  sail  with 
Drake  and  EjKJbisher,  or  march  with  Fremont  or 
track  the  forest  with  Boone,  when  it  is  so  much 
easier  and  safer  and  pays  better  to  stay  at  home? 
Why  should  n't  you  be  content  to  do  exactly  like 
the  people  about  you,  and  live  the  life  that  is  al- 
ready marked  out  for  you  to  live? 

That  is  what  most  of  us  will  do.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  glorious  spirit  of  adventure  should 
be  denied  and  reviled.  It  is  the  great  spirit  of 
creation  in  our  race.  If  it  stirs  in  you,  listen  to  it, 
be  glad  of  it. 

A  mere  restless  impulse  to  move  about,  the 
necessity  to  change  your  environment  or  else  be 
bored,  the  dissatisfaction  with  your  condition 
that  leads  to  nothing  but  ill  temper  or  melancholy, 
these  are  not  part  of  the  spirit  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  You  may  develop  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture without  stirring  from  home,  for  it  is  not  ruled 
by  the  body  and  its  movements.  Great  and  high 
adventure  may  be  yours  in  the  home  where  you 
now  live,  if  you  realize  that  home  as  a  part  of  the 
great  world,  as  a  link  of  the  vast  chain  of  life. 
Two  boys  can  sit  side  by  side  on  the  same  hearth- 
stone, and  in  one  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  living 
and  calling,  in  the  other  it  is  dead.  To  the  first, 
life  will  be  an  opportunity  and  a  beckoning.  He 
will  be  ready  to  give  himself  for  the  better  future; 
he  will  be  ready  to  strike  hands  with  the  fine 
thought  and  generous  endeavor  of  the  whole 
world,  bringing  to  his  own  community  the  fruit  of 
great  things,  caring  little  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  his  body,  but  much  for  the  possibilities  of  a 
finer,  truer  realization  of  man's  eternal  struggle 
toward  a  purer  liberty  and  a  nobler  life.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  is  a  generous  spirit,  kindling  to 
great  appeals.  Of  the  two  boys,  sitting  there  to- 
gether, the  second  may  perhaps  go  round  the 
world,  but  to  him  there  will  be  no  song  and  no 
wonder.   He  will  not  find  adventure,  because  he 


has  it  not.  The  old  phrase,  "adventures  to  the 
adventurous,"  is  a  true  saying.  The  selfish  and 
the  small  of  soul  know  no  adventures. 

As  I  think  of  America  to-day,  I  say  the  spirit 
that  found  and  built  her  must  maintain  her. 
There  are  great  things  to  be  done  for  America  in 
the  coming  years,  in  your  years.  Her  boundaries 
are  fixed,  but  within  those  boundaries  mars'elous 
development  is  possible.  Her  government  has 
found  its  form,  but  there  is  work  for  the  true 
adventurer  in  seeing  that  the  spirit  of  that  gov- 
ernment, in  all  its  endless  ramifications  and  ex- 
pressions, fulfils  the  intention  of  human  liberty 
and  well-being  that  lie  within  that  form.  Her 
relations  with  the  world  outside  of  herself  are 
forming  anew,  and  here  too  there  is  labor  of  the 
noblest.  The  lad  who  cares  only  for  his  own  small 
job  and  his  own  small  comforts,  who  dreads  the 
rough  contacts  of  life  and  the  dangers  of  pioneer- 
ing will  not  help  America  much. 

In  the  older  days  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  cast  aside 
every  comfort  of  life  to  follow  the  call  of  liberty, 
coming  to  a  wilderness  so  remote,  that  for  us  a 
voyage  to  some  star  would  scarceh"  seem  more 
distant  or  strange.  None  of  us  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  so  tremendous  a  thing  as  that  act  of  theirs, 
so  far  as  the  conditions  of  existence  go,  since  the 
telegraph  and  the  aeroplane  and  turbine  knit  us 
close.  But  there  are  adventures  quite  as  magnifi- 
cent to  be  achieved. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  loves  the  unknown. 
And  in  the  unknown  we  shall  find  all  the  wonders 
that  are  waiting  for  us.  Our  whole  life  is  lived  on 
the  very  border  of  unknown  things,  but  only  the 
adventurous  spirit  reaches  out  to  these  and  makes 
them  known,  and  widens  the  horizons  for  human- 
ity. The  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  adventure 
is  in  doing  something  no  one  has  done  before. 
Every  highroad  was  once  a  trail,  every  trail  had 
its  trail-breaker,  setting  his  foot  where  no  man's 
foot  had  gone  before  through  what  new  forests 
and  over  what  far  plains. 

It  is  good  to  ride  at  ease  on  the  broad  highway, 
with  every  turning  marked  and  the  rules  all  kept. 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  The  savor  of  lonely 
dawns,  the  call  of  an  unknown  voice,  the  need  to 
establish  new  frontiers  of  spirit  and  action  be- 
yond any  man  has  yet  set,  these  are  also  part  of 
life.  Do  not  forego  them.  You  are  young  and 
the  world  is  before  you.  Be  among  those  who 
perceive  all  its  variety,  its  potentialities,  who  can 
see  good  in  the  new  and  unknown,  and  find  joy 
in  hazard  and  strength  in  effort.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  strange  manners  and  customs,  nor  think  a  thing 
is  wrong  because  it  is  different. 

Throw  wide  the  great  gates  of  adventure  in 
your  soul,  young  America! 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  INSTALMENT 

Leslie  Crane  is  staying  with  an  invalid  aunt.  Miss  Marcia  Crane,  at  a  little  bungalow  on  the  Jersey  coast  during 
the  month  of  October.  The  name  of  the  bungalow  they  have  rented  is  Rest  Haven,  and  the  only  other  house  near 
by  is  another  bungalow,  shut  up  for  the  season,  called  Curlew's  Nest.  On  the  night  the  story  opens,  there  is  a  very 
severe  storm;  and  in  looking  toward  this  house  from  her  own  window,  Leslie  sees  a  strange  light  for  a  moment 
through  a  chink  in  the  closed  shutters.  Her  dog  Rags  also  seems  to  scent  something  unusual,  for  he  growls  and  is 
restless  and  uneasy.  Next  morning,  though  it  is  still  storming,  Leslie  and  Rags  go  for  a  walk  on  the  shore  and 
she  encounters  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  Phyllis  Kelvin,  fishing  with  her  father  and  brother;  a  half-mile  down  the  beach. 
The  two  girls  become  acquainted  and  Phyllis  shows  Leslie  their  bungalow.  Fisherman's  Luck.  Leslie  tells  Phyllis 
of  the  strange  light  she  has  seen  the  night  before,  and  they  set  off  to  look  over  the  ground  around  Curlew's  Nest. 
As  they  near  it,  they  see  Rags  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand  near  an  old  log  in  front  of  the  bungalow.  To  their  great 
astonishment,  he  pulls  out  of  it  a  burlap  bag  containing  a  mysterious,  heavy  object.  This  they  discover  to  be  a 
little  bronze  box  decorated  with  a  winged  dragon.  But  try  as  they  will,  they  cannot  open  the  box  nor  discover  its 
contents.    They  agree  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  and  Phyllis  conceals  the  box  in  her  home. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IN  THE  SAND 

The  northeaster  lasted  three  days.  Then  it  blew 
itself  out,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  northwest,  and 
there  was  beautiful,  sparkling  weather  for  the  rest 
of  the  week. 

During  this  time,  the  two  new  friends  came  to 
know  each  other  very  well  indeed.  It  was  not 
only  their  shared  little  niyster\-  that  united  them 
— they  found  they  had  congenial  tastes  and  inter- 
ests in  very  many  directions,  although  they  were 
so  different  in  temperament.  Leslie  was  slight  and 
dark  in  appearance,  rather  timid  in  disposition, 
and  inclined  to  be  shy  and  hesitant  in  manner. 
Phyllis  was  quite  the  opposite — large  and  plump 
and  rosy,  courageous  and  independent,  jolly,  and 
often  headlong  and  thoughtless  in  action.  Her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  very  little,  and  she 
had  grown  up  mainly  in  the  care  of  nurses  and  serv- 
ants, from  whom  she  had  imbibed  some  very  queer 
notions,  as  Leslie  was  not  long  in  discovering. 
One  of  these  was  her  firm  belief  in  ghosts  and 
haunted  houses,  which  not  even  the  robust  and 
wholesome  contempt  of  her  father  and  the  teasing 
ridicule  of  her  older  brother  Ted  had  succeeded 
in  changing. 

But  Phyllis  had  a  special  gift  which  drew  the 
two  girls  together  with  a  strong  attraction:  she 
was  a  devoted  lover  of  music  and  so  accomplished 
a  pianist,  for  one  of  her  age,  as  to  be  almost  a 
genius.  The  whole  family  seemed  to  be  musical. 
Her  father  played  the  'cello  and  Ted  the  vio- 
lin, but  Phyllis's  work  at  the  piano  far  surpassed 
theirs.  And  Leslie,  too,  loved  music  devotedly, 
though  she  neither  sang  nor  played  any  instru- 
ment. It  was  a  revelation  to  her  when,  on  the 
next  rainy  afternoon,  she  accompanied  Phyllis  to 
the  living-room  of  Fisherman's  Luck  and  listened 


to  a  recital  such  as  she  had  never  expected  to  hear 
outside  of  a  concert -hall. 

"Oh,  Ph)llis,  it  's  wonderful — simply  wonder- 
ful!" she  sighed  blissfully  when  the  last  liquid 
ripples  of  a  Chopin  waltz  had  died  away.  "I 
don't  see  how  you  ever  learned  to  play  like  that! 
But  what  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 
For  Ph\llis  had  jumped  up  with  an  impatient 
exclamation,  laid  back  the  cover  of  the  grand 
piano,  and  was  hunting  frantically  in  the  music 
cabinet  for  something. 

"Why,  I  'm  going  to  tune  the  old  thing!"  she 
declared.  "This  salt  air  is  enough  to  wreck  any 
piano,  and  this  one  is  so  old  that  it 's  below  pitch 
most  of  the  time.  But  of  course  it  would  n't  do 
to  have  a  very  good  one  here.  That 's  why  Dad 
sent  this  one  down.  I  just  hod  to  learn  to  tune  it, 
in  self-defense,  or  we  could  never  ha\e  used  it. 
So  here  goes!"  And,  to  Leslie's  breathless  amaze- 
ment, she  proceeded  to  tune  the  instrument  with 
the  most  professional  air  in  the  world. 

"Phyllis,  you  're  amazing!"  murmured  Leslie, 
at  length.  "But,  tell  me — what  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  this  wonderful  gift  you  have?  Surely 
you  '11  make  it  jour  career — or  something  like 
that!" 

•  "Well,  of  course  I  wa^it  to,"  confided  her  friend. 
"To  be  candid- — I  'm  crazy  to.  It  's  about  the 
only  thing  I  think  of.  But  Father  won't  hear  of 
it.  He  says  he  will  let  me  have  all  the  advantages 
he  can,  for  an  amateur,  but  that 's  all  he 's  willing 
or  can  afford  to  do.  Of  course,  I 'm  only  seventeen 
and  I 've  got  to  finish  high  school,  at  least.  But 
I 'm  wild  to  go  afterward  to  some  one  of  the  great 
European  teachers  and  stud)'  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  see  what  happens.  That,  however, 
would  cost  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  Father  says  he  simply  can't  afford  it.  So 
there  you  are.    It  's  awful  to  have  an  ambition 
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and  no  way  of  encouraging  it!  But  I  'm  always 
hoping  that  something  will  turn  up."  And 
Phyllis  returned  to  her  tuning. 

"Two  or  three  thousand  dollars  would  be  a 
pretty  handy  sum  to  have !"  laughed  Leslie.  "I 've 
been  rather  on  the  lookout  for  some  such  amount 
myself,  but  for  a  somewhat  different  reason." 

"Oh,  I  '11  warrant  you  have  an  ambition,  too! 
Now  tell  me  about  it!"  cried  Phyllis,  pouncing  on 
her  and  ignoring  the  piano. 

"Yes,  it  is  an  ambition,"  acknowledged  Leslie, 
"but  it  is  n't  a  bit  like  yours.  I  hardly  think  you 
could  call  it  an  ambition — just  a  wish.  You  see, 
it 's  this  way.  We  're  rather  a  big  family  at  home, 
four  of  us  children,  and  I  'm  the  oldest;  and 
Father 's  rather  delicate  and  has  never  been  able 
to  hold  a  good  position  long  because  he 's  out  so 
much  with  illness.  We  get  along  fairly  well — 
all  but  little  Ralph.  He  's  my  special  pet,  four 
years  old,  but  he  's  lame — had  some  hip  trouble 
e\  er  since  he  was  a  baby.  He  could  be  cured,  the 
doctors  say,  by  a  very  expensive  operation  and 
some  special  care.  But  we  have  n't  the  money  for 
it — just  yet.  We  're  always  hoping  something  will 
turn  up,  too,  and  my  plan  is  to  hurry  through  high 
school  and  training-school  and  then  teach,  and 
save  every  spare  penny  for  Ralph.  But  it 
seems  an  awfully  long  time  to  wait,  and  all  the 
while  that  little  tot  is  n't  getting  any  better." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  reached  this 
point,  and  the  impetuous  Phyllis  hugged  her. 
"You  darling  thing!  I  think  you  're  too  unselfish 
for  words!  It  makes  me  feel  ashamed  of  my  own 
selfish,  foolish  little  wish.  Would  n't  it  be  gor- 
geous if  we  could  find  four  or  five  thousand  dol- 
lars lying  around  on  the  beach?  Would  n't  it 
just — "  She  stopped  abruptly. 

"What 's  the  matter?"  inquired  Leslie.  "Any- 
thing wrong?" 

"No — something  just  occurred  to  me.  What  if 
that  wretched  little  dragon  of  ours  was  guarding 
just  such  a  fortune?  It  might  be  jewels  or  bank- 
notes or^or  something  equally  valuable!  I  'm 
going  to  get  it  right  away  and  make  another  try 
at  opening  it.  It  makes  me  furious,  every  time  I 
think  of  it,  to  be  so — so  balked  about  getting  at 
anything!" 

"But,  Phyllis,"  objected  Leslie,  "even  if  there 
were  any  such  thing,  I  don't  believe  we 'd  have  a 
right  to  keep  it.  It  must  belong  to  somebody,  and 
we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  find  out  who. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Oh,  yes,  if  it 's  any  real  person — I  suppose  so," 
admitted  Phyllis.  "But  what  if — "  She  stopped 
significantly. 

"Now  don't  tell  me  it  was  hidden  there  by 
ghosts!"  And  Leslie's  infectious  laugh  pealed  out. 

"Oh,  hush!  or  Ted  will  hear.    He  can't  be  far 


away,"  implored  Phyllis,  guiltily.  "Of  course,  I 
don't  say  what  or  whom  it  was  hidden  by,  but 
there  's  something  mighty  queer  to  me  about 
an  empty  bungalow  being  inhabited  by  living 
folks—" 

"What  about  burglars?"  interrupted  Leslie, 
quickly. 

"Never  was  such  a  thing  around  these  parts,  in 
any  one's  experience!"  Phyllis  hastened  to  assure 
her,  much  to  her  secret  relief. 

"Then  perhaps  it  's  the  people  who  own  the 
cottage,"  offered  Leslie. 

"No  chance.  They 've  all  gone  off  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California — every  one.  Ted  had  a  let- 
ter from  Leroy  Danforth,  who  is  a  great  chum  of 
his,  last  week." 

"\\'ell,  I  know  there  is  some  other  explanation 
besides  a — a  ghostly  one!"  declared  Leslie,  nothing 
daunted.  "But  anyway,  we  might  have  another 
look  at  the  dragon." 

Phyllis  went  and  got  it  out  from  its  hiding- 
place  in  her  trunk,  and  they  spent  a  fruitless  half- 
hour  wrestling  with  its  secret  fastening.  They 
broke  their  finger-nails  trying  to  pry  it  open,  they 
pressed  and  poked  everj'  inch  of  it  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  a  possible  secret  spring;  they  rattled  and 
shook  it,  rewarded  in  this  case  by  the  dull  thud  of 
something  shifting  about.  It  was  this  last  sound 
only  that  kept  up  their  courage.  Finally  they 
gave  it  up. 

"I  believe  we  could  break  it  open  with  an  ax, 
perhaps;  but  you  don't  seem  to  approve  of  that, 
so  how  we  're  ever  going  to  find  out,  I  'm  sure  I 
can't  imagine!"  declared  Phyllis,  discouraged. 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  this  metal  is  so  strong  it 
would  resist  even  an  ax,"  Leslie  soothed  her, 
"and  we 'd  only  damage  the  box  without  accom- 
plishing an\'thing.  There  must  be  some  other 
way.  Why  not  show  it  to  Ted  and  your  father? 
Perhaps  they  could  do  what  we  can't." 

"I  will  not  share  this  secret  with  Ted !"  declared 
Phyllis,  obstinately.  "He 's  nearly  nineteen  and 
he  thinks  he 's  the  most  important  thing  in  crea- 
tion, and  he 's  perfectly  insufferable  in  some  ways, 
now.  To  have  his  advice  asked  in  this  thing 
would  set  him  up  worse  than  ever.  I  won't  do 
it!" 

Leslie  had  to  smile  inwardly  at  this  outburst. 
To  her,  Ted  had  seemed  just  a  jolly,  agreeable, 
and  rather  companionable  boy,  with  a  very 
friendly,  likable  attitude.  But  she  realized  that 
she  had  not  had  Phyllis's  sisterly  experience,  so 
she  said  nothing  more.  They  put  the  dragon 
back  in  his  hiding-place  and  sadly  admitted  them- 
selves more  baffled  than  ever. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  this,  how- 
ever, a  strange  thing  happened. 

To  the  surprise  of  Leslie,  Miss  Marcia  had  been 
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induced  lo  walk  along  the  beach,  after  supper, 
and  stop  in  at  Fisherman's  Luck  to  hear  a  concert 
— an  impromptu  one — given  by  Phyllis  and  her 
lather  and  brother.  Leslie  had  learned  that  the 
Kelvin  family  amused  itself  in  this  fashion  every 
night  when  the  fishing  was  not  particularly  good. 

"1  'd  love  to  hear  them  play,  should  n't  you. 
Aunt  Marcia?  Phyllis  is  a  wonder,  just  by  her- 
self, and  they  must  make  a  delightful  trio!"  She 
said  this  without  any  hope  that  her  aunt  would 
express  much  interest;  but  to  her  astonishment. 
Miss  Marcia  replied: 

"Well,  suppose  we  walk  dow'n  there  after  tea. 
I  'm  feeling  so  much  better  that  I  don't  believe  it 
would  hurt  me,  and  I 'm  just  hungry  to  hear  some 
music  myself!" 

Leslie  joyfully  imparted  the  news  to  Phyllis, 
and  they  planned  an  elaborate  program.  It  was 
an  evening  that  they  long  remembered,  so  ab- 
sorbed were  they  in  the  music  that  they  all  loved. 
And  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  an  ensemble  render- 
ing of  a  Bach  concerto,  that  some  one  remarked, 
"Why,  it 's  raining!" 

No  one  had  noticed  it  until  then.  Miss  Marcia 
was  quite  aghast,  for  she  seldom  ventured  out  in 
the  rain  and  she  had  brought  no  adequate  wraps. 
But  Leslie  settled  that  question  speedily.  "I  '11 
take  Rags  and  run  up  the  beach  to  our  bungalow 
and  bring  them  to  you,  if  Ph\  llis  will  lend  me  her 
slickers,"  she  declared.  "No,  you  must  n't  come 
with  me,  Ted.  I  '11  be  perfectly  safe  with  Rags; 
and  while  I  'm  gone,  you  can  all  be  gi\  ing  that 
Beethoven  trio  that  you  promised  Aunt  Marcia. 
I  won't  be  fifteen  minutes." 

They  finally  let  her  go  and  settled  down  to  the 
music  once  more.  She  was  much  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  in  returning,  but  no  one  noticed  it, 
so  deeply  immersed  were  they  in  the  rendering 
of  the  music.  .\t  last,  however,  she  was  back, 
breathless  and  dripping  and  with  a  curious  light 
in  her  eye  that  no  one  noticed  but  Phyllis. 

"What  is  it?"  Phyllis  managed  to  whisper,  w  hen 
the  others  were  talking  and  putting  on  wraps. 

"Just  this,"  replied  Leslie,  breathlessly  and 
jerkily.  "While  I  was  in  the  house -I  happened 
• — to  look  out  of  my  window — as  I  often  do, — no 
light  in  my  room — and  I  saw — that  light  again 
next  door!  Rags  saw  it  too  at  least  he  growled 
in  that  queer  way.  I  waited  and  watched  a  long 
time — I  wanted  to  go  out  nearer  the  place — but 
did  n't  dare.  Then  it  disappeared  and  I  did  n't 
see  it — any  more.   Then  I  came  on  here." 

Phyllis  listened  to  the  whispered,  jerky  sen- 
tences in  a  thrilled  silence.  Then  she  replied: 
"I  'm  coming  up  first  thing  to-morrow  morning — 
early !  But  watch  out  the  rest  of  the  night — if  you 
can!" 

Phyllis  was  as  good  as  her  word — better,  in 


fact,  for  she  was  actually  knocking  at  the  door  of 
Rest  Haven  before  Leslie  was  out  of  bed,  much  to 
Miss  Marcia's  astonishment. 

"Did  you  see  anything  else?"  was  her  first 
whispered  greeting. 

But  Leslie  shook  her  head.  "There  w-as  n't 
another  thing  happened.  I  watched  nearly  all 
night — till  I  fell  asleep  at  the  window,  in  fact!" 

"Well,  something  happened  at  some  time  or 
other!"  replied  Phyllis,  provocatively. 

"How  do  you  know?"  demanded  Leslie,  in  a 
twitter. 

"I  've  seen  the  sign  of  it.  Come  outside  and 
I  '11  show  you !" 

They  made  some  excuse  to  Miss  Marcia  for 
immediately  vacating  the  house,  and  ^hurried 
outdoors.  Phyllis  led  the  way  to  a  certain  side 
door  of  Curlew's  Nest,  on  the  opposite  side  from 
Rest  Haven,  where  a  sheltering  projection  of  roof 
extended  out  for  two  or  three  feet  o\'er  the  ground. 
The  hard  rain  of  the  night  before  had  Vjeaten  out 
the  sand  all  about  the  wooden  foot-path  to  an 
unbroken  smoothness.  But  just  under  the  pro- 
tecting roof,  Phyllis  pointed  to  something  at  their 
feet. 

"There  it  is!"  she  muttered.  And  Leslie,  star- 
ing down,  beheld  the  impression  of  a  single  foot- 
print— a  footprint  very  ditTerent  from  either  of 
their  own — in  the  sand ! 

CHAPTER  V 

AN  EXPLORING  P.'VRTY 

"W'ell!"  was  Leslie's  first  remark,  "that  proves 
one  thing  beyond  a  doubt." 

"What?"  demanded  Phyllis. 

"That  it  was  n't  a  ghost  around  here.  I  never 
yet  heard  of  a  ghost  who  made  a  footprint!" 

The  deduction  somewhat  staggered  Phyllis  in 
her  pet  belief.  "1  suppose  that 's  true,"  she  had 
to  admit.  "I  ne\er  did,  either.  But  now  the 
question  is,  who  did  it  and  what  did  he  want? 

But  Leslie  had  been  carefully  examining  the 
footjirint.  "You  say,  what  did  'he'  want.  Have 
you  noticed  that  this  footprint  does  n't  look  very- 
much  like  a  man's?" 

Phyllis  stooped  over  it.  "You  're  right !  It 's  a 
woman's  or  a  girl's.  Here 's  the  deep  imprint  of 
the  little  French  heel,  and  the  narrow,  pointed  toe. 
Must  have  a  mighty  small  foot!"  she  measured 
her  own  beside  it.  "Still,  even  mine  would  look 
much  smaller  in  pumps  or  slippers  instead  of 
these  comfortable  sneakers.  Might  be  either  a 
small  woman  or  a  girl  like  ourselves." 

"But  why  is  there  only  one,  I  wonder?"  mused 
Leslie. 

"I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  simple.  She 
walked  on  this  narrow  board-walk  up  from  the 
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back  road,  probably  because  it  was  easier,  or 
even,  perhaps,  so  as  not  to  make  any  footprints. 
And  just  at  the  doorstep  she  may  have  stumbled, 
or  stepped  off  by  mistake  in  the  darkness.  Per- 
haps she  did  n't  even  realize  it." 

Again  Leslie  had  bent  over  the  footprint.  "She 
was  coming  in  when  she  made  it.  Do  you  notice 
that  it  points  toward  the  door?" 

Phyllis  stared  at  her.  '  'What  a  perfectly  dandy 
detective  you  'd  make!"  she  exclaimed.  "You 
simply  take  in  everything!" 

"You  're  just  as  good  and  even  better!"  laughed 
Leslie,  secretly  pleased,  however. 

"Hurrah  for  us!"  cried  Phyllis.  "We  're  just  a 
pair  of  natural  Sherlock  Holmeses!  Now,  here 's 
what  I  propose.  There 's  something  mighty  queer 
going  on  here,  I  believe.  And  I 'm  willing  to  give 
up  my  ghost  theor>-,  because  it  does  seem  silly. 
But  I  want  to  investigate  the  thing  pretty  thor- 
oughly, and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  into 
that  bungalow  and  see  what  has  been  going  on 
inside." 

"But  Phyllis!"  cried  the  shocked  Leslie.  "You 
would  n't  break  into  some  one  else's  bungalow, 
would  you?   And  besides,  how  could  you?" 

"Pooh!"  declared  Phyllis,  in  scorn.  "As  if  I 
did  n't  know  this  bungalow  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  the  Danforths  almost  as  well  as  my  own 
family,  too,  for  that  matter.  I  '\  e  been  in  here  a 
thousand  times.  The  Danforths  would  be  only 
too  grateful  to  me  for  keeping  an  eye  on  their 
place  for  them.  They 'd  do  the  same  for  us.  And 
as  for  getting  in — why,  I  've  always  known. a 
private  way  of  getting  in  when  everything  's 
locked  up.  The  Danforths  themselves  showed  me. 
We  '11  get  in  this  afternoon.  This  morning  I 
promised  Ted  and  Father  I  'd  fish  with  them 
awhile;  but  this  afternoon  I  'm  free." 

"Where  are  you  two  girls?"  they  heard  Miss 
Crane  calling  from  next  door,  and  they  started 
guiltily,  not  realizing  how  long  they  had  been 
away. 

"I  must  be  more  careful,  or  Aunt  Marcia  will 
begin  to  suspect  something  and  cjuestion  me," 
whispered  Leslie.  "It  would  never  do  in  the  world 
to  have  her  realize  there  was  anything  queer 
going  on  so  close  to  us.  She 'd  pack  up  for  home 
in  a  minute,  her  nerves  are  still  so  uncertain. 
Coming,  Aunt  Marcia!" 

"That 's  so!"  agreed  Phyllis.  "Between  keep- 
ing it  from  your  aunt  and  from  Ted  and  Father, 
we  're  going  to  have  some  tight  squeezes,  I  fore- 
see! Well,  I  '11  be  back  after  luncheon  and  we  '11 
do  a  bit  of  investigating.   Good-by!"  ■ 

It  was  between  half-past  one  and  two,  that  after- 
noon, when  Phyllis  again  appeared  at  Rest  Haven 
—a  ver>'  auspicious  time,  for  Miss  Marcia  was  in 


her  room  taking  her  usual  long  nap  and  Ted  and 
his  father  had  gone  a  mile  or  more  down  the 
beach  to  an  inlet  to  try  the  fishing  there.  The 
two  girls  had  the  whole  vicinity  to  themselves. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  Rags?"  questioned 
Phyllis.  "I  hardly  think  we  ought  to  take  him  in. 
Can't  you  chain  him  up?" 

"Oh,  I  would  n't  dare!  He  'd  howl  himself 
sick  and  wake  Aunt  Marcia.  You  see,  he 's  never 
chained.  But  I  can  turn  him  loose  on  the  beach 
and  let  him  chase  hermit-crabs,  and  when  he  's 
well  occupied,  we  can  slip  away." 

They  strolled  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  the . 
dog,  who  was  speedily  absorbed  in  the  one  occu- 
pation he  found  of  never-failing  interest.  Then 
they  slipped  back  to  the  bungalow  without  his 
even  noticing  that  they  had  gone. 

It  was  only  when  they  stood  by  the  side  door  of 
Curlew's  Nest  that  Leslie  noticed  something 
bulky  concealed  under  Phyllis's  sweater. 

"What  in  the  world  have  you  got  there?"  she 
demanded. 

Phyllis  produced  a  large-sized  electric  torch. 
"How  do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  see  anything 
in  that  dark  place  without  something  like  this? 
We  certainl}'  must  n't  open  any  windows." 

Leslie  confessed  she  had  n't  thought  of  it,  and 
then  watched  with  amazement  while  Phyllis  skil- 
fully inserted  the  blade  of  a  knife  in  the  crack  of 
the  door,  wiggled  it  about  a  moment,  and  trium- 
phantly lifted  the  hook  inside  from  its  ring  and 
swung  open  the  door. 

"Hurry  in!"  she  whispered.  "We  must  close 
this  quickly  before  any  one  can  notice." 

They  shut  the  door  in  haste,  and  Phyllis  flashed 
on  her  light.  Then  she  replaced  the  hook  in  its 
ring.  "Now  we 're  safe!  You  see,  this  is  a  little 
side-closet  like  a  pantry,  where  the  ice-box  is  kept. 
They  had  the  door  made  so  that  the  ice  need  not 
be  carried  in  through  the  kitchen." 

"But  that  's  a  very  poor  catch  for  the  door — 
just  that  little  hook!"  cried  Leslie.  "I  should 
think  they  'd  have  something  more  secure  than 
that." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  agreed  Phyllis,  "and  they 've 
often  said  so  themselves.  And  yet  it 's  just  one 
of  those  things  that  never  gets  changed.  Any- 
how, nobody  ever  locks  anything  down  here, 
only  fastens  things  up  when  the  season  is  over. 
There  's  really  nothing  valuable  enough  here  to 
lock  up  or  to  attract  thieves.  And  so  it  has  just 
gone  on  as  it  is.  But  come  along !  Let 's  get  down 
to  business.  This  way  to  the  living-room!"  and 
she  led  the  way  along  a  passage  and  into  the  big 
main  room  of  the  bungalow. 

It  was  very  much  on  the  style  of  ttiat  of  Rest 
Haven,  furnished  with  attractive  willow  furniture, 
and  with  a  large  brick  open  fireplace  at  one  side. 
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As  Phyllis  flashed  the  torch  about  in  a  general 
survey,  Leslie  noticed  that  the  cottage  was  ob- 
viously dismantled  for  the  winter.  The  furni- 
ture stood  huddled  against  the  walls;  there  were 
no  dainty  draperies  at  the  shuttered  windows, 
and  the  rugs  were  rolled  up,  tied,  and  heaped  in 
one  corner. 

"Nothing  seems  out  of  the  way  here,"  said 
Phyllis.  "It's  just  as  t'he  Danforths  usually  leave 
it.   Now  let 's  look  into  the  bedrooms." 

They  journeyed  through  the  four  bedrooms 
with  no  different  result.  Each  wore  the  same 
undisturbed  air  of  being  shorn  of  its  summer 
drapery,  with  beds  starkly  stripped  of  all  but  their 
mattresses,  and  these  co\'ered  with  hea%  y  paper. 
Then  on  into  the  kitchen,  which  seemed,  of  all  the 
rooms,  to  wear  more  nearly  its  normal  aspect. 
But  even  there  everything,  apparently,  appeared 
as  it  should. 

It  was  in  the  kitchen  that  Phyllis  stopped  short 
and  faced  Leslie.  "Well,  does  n't  it  beat  e\'ery- 
thing!"  she  exclaimed.  "After  all  we  '\'e  seen  and 
heard, — yes,  a.nd  found, — there 's  not  a  thing  here 
that  looks  as  if  a  living  soul  had  been  in  it  since 
Mrs.  Danforth  closed  it  up.  Now  what  do  you 
make  of  it?" 

"Perhaps  we  have  n't  looked  closely  enough. 
Let 's  go  over  it  again,"  was  all  Leslie  could  off"er. 
"And  is  n't  it  possible  that  a  person  might  come 
in  here  for  some  reason  and  mo\"e  about  so  care- 
fully as  not  to  disturb  anything?" 

"Yes,  of  course  it 's  possible,  but  is  it  likely?" 
countered  Phyllis.  "But  as  you  say,  we 'd  better 
go  over  the  place  again  and  more  carefully.  If  we 
don't  find  something,  I  shall  certainly  go  back  to 
believing  in  my  'ghost.'  And  I  guess  you  '11  admit 
I  have  foundation  for  it  now!" 

"I  tell  you  what!"  suggested  Leslie.  "Suppose 
we  each  take  a  turn  with  the  flash-light  and  go 
over  every  room  twice,  first  you,  then  myself.  I 
noticed  that,  when  you  held  the  light,  I  had  to 
follow  behind  and  look  over  ^'our  shoulder  or  get 
in  your  way,  and  I  really  could  n't  see  \-ery  well. 
Now,  I  '11  sit  in  this  chair  \vhile  you  go  over  the 
place,  and  then  you  gi\-e  the  torch  to  me.  How 
does  that  strike  you?" 

"Good  idea!  You  're  full  of  'cm,  Leslie.  I  ought 
to  have  thought  of  it  before."  And  while  Leslie 
sat  down  rather  gingerK-  in  one  of  the  willow- 
rockers  against  the  wall,  Phyllis  systematicalh- 
examined  the  room  again,  diving  into  all  the  nooks 
and  corners,  and  at  last  came  back  to  hand  the 
torch  to  her  friend. 

"No  luck!  It 's  as  clean  as  a  whistle  of  any 
clues,  as  far  as  I  can  see.    You  take  your  turn." 

When  Leslie  had  completed  her  search,  they 
proceeded  to  treat  the  other  rooms  in  similar 
fashion,  and  so  had  come  to  the  last  bedroom 


when  they  were  startled  by  a  sound  from  outside 
the  house. 

"What  in  the  world  is  that?"  cried  Phyllis,  in  a 
panic.  "It  's  the  most  uncanny  sound  I  e\er 
heard!"  They  listened  again  and  caught  the  in- 
tonation of  a  long  moan,  ending  in  a  rising  note 
like  a  wail.  It  was  truly  a  little  hair-raising  in 
this  closed,  forsaken  spot. 

Suddenly  Leslie  giggled. 

"Oh,  it  's  only  Rags!  He  's  missed  me  at  last, 
traced  me  here,  and  is  probably  sitting  by  that 
side  door  now,  protesting  against  having  been 
deserted !" 

Phyllis  was  both  relieved  at  the  explanation 
and  annoyed  at  the  interruption.  "Let 's  go  and 
stop  him  right  away,  or  he  'II  have  all  the  neigh- 
borhood here!" 

They  hurried  to  the  little  side  door  In  the  pantry 
and  snapped  off  their  light.  Rags,  from  the  out- 
side, sniffing  at  the  threshold,  sensed  their  ap- 
proach and  yapped  joyously. 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  lock  that  door  after 
you?"  whispered  Leslie,  In  sudden  terror.  "It 
Is  n't  possible!" 

"Trust  me!"  smiled  the  capable  Phyllis.  "Do 
you  suppose  I  'd  have  unfastened  it  if  I  could  n't 
fasten  It  up  again?  I  just  keep  the  hook  in  a  cer- 
tain position  with  my  knife  as  I  close  the  door, 
and  then  gently  drop  It  Into  the  ring  through  the 
crack.  I  '\e  done  it  a  dozen  times.  Leroy 
Danforth  taught  us  how." 

Leslie  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  Phyllis 
cautiously  opened  the  door. 

Then  both  girls  started  back  In  genuine  dismay! 

Sitting  cross-legged  In  the  sand,  directly  in 
front  of  the  door  and  holding  back  the  delighted 
Rags  by  his  collar,  was — of  all  people  most  unwel- 
come to  Phyllis — her  grinning  brother  Ted! 

The  consternation  of  the  guilty  pair  was  almost 
ludicrous,  at  least  Ted  found  It  so.  Then  Ph>  llls 
reco\"ered  her  self-possession  and  demanded : 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  I  'd  like  to  know?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  that  's  a  c|uestIon  I  prefer  to 
ask  of  you — and  with  a  great  deal  more  reason!" 
returned  Ted.  "Of  all  the  ner\y  things  I  ever 
.saw-,  it  's  \ou  ].irowlIng  around  the  Danforth's 
closed  bungalow  and  sneaking  out  like  a  thief 
when  yf)u  thought  no  one  was  around!" 

Leslie  felt  herself  turn  red  and  uncomfortable 
at  the  accusation,  but  Phyllis  seemed  in  no  wise 
daunted. 

"I  guess  if  I  w-ant  to  show  the  jjlace  to  Leslie, 
there  is  n't  any  jiartlcular  harm  in  It.  She  's 
been  a.sklng  me  what  it  looked  like  in  there  and 
how  it  differed  from  their  house.  You  know  per- 
fectly well,  the  Danforths  would  n't  care  a  brass 
farthing!"  This  statement  happened  to  be  en- 
tlreh-  true,  for  Leslie  had  questioned  her  onl\-  the 
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da>'  before  as  to  the  interior  arrangements  and 
expressed  some  curiosity  to  see  it.  She  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  ease  with  which  Phyllis 
seemed  to  be  explaining  a  rather  peculiar  situa- 
tion. 

Ted,  however,  while  he  listened,  seemed  only 
half  con\-inced. 

"If  that 's  so,  it 's  mighty  queer  that  you  looked 
so  guilty  and  caught-in-the-act-y  when  you  came 


away,  dragging  the  unhappy  Leslie  after  her, 
Rags  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"All  right!  Just  you  wait!  I  '11  dig  out  that 
little  secret  yet;  you  see  if  I  don't!"  he  called 
after  them. 

"And  he  will,  too!"  muttered  Phyllis.  "That 
is,  if  we  don't  use  the  greatest  caution.  Is  n't  it 
unfortunate  that  that  wretched  dog  led  him  right 
here!  However,  I 've  settled  him  for  the  present 


"'JUST  YOU  WAIT!     I  'LL  DIG  OUT  THAT  LITTLE  SECRET  YET!'  HE  CALLED  AFTER  THEM" 


out  and  saw  me!  And  for  goodness  sake,  how 
long  have  you  been  in  there,  anyway !  This  Rags 
dog  came  running  up  the  beach  to  us  at  least  an 
hour  ago.  And  I  thought,  of  course,  you  girls 
were  somewhere  about.  But  when  you  did  n't 
appear  after  a  while,  I  began  to  get  worried,  and 
Rags  and  I  started  off  to  find  you.  He  led  me 
straight  here  (good  old  chap!)  and  we  've  been 
sitting  waiting  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  Then, 
though  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  sit  here  an  hour, 
he  began  to  howl  and  gave  the  game  away.  Now 
please  explain  all  this!" 

"I  '11  explain  nothing  further,"  replied  Phyllis, 
loftily,  "and  I  '11  trouble  you  to  tend  to  your  own 
affairs  in  the  future!" 

With  which  crushing  rejoinder  she  marched 


at  least,  unless  I  'm  much  mistaken,  and  now 
let  's  think  about  other  things." 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  Leslie  to  forget  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  recent  encounter  and  the 
implication  that  she  had  been  caught  trespassing. 
But  Phyllis  settled  down  to  steady  talk  about 
their  investigations  and  she  presently  forgot  the 
impression. 

"It  's  mighty  strange  that  in  all  our  careful 
search  we  did  n't  find  a  single  thing  that  would 
indicate  a  recent  visitor,"  mused  Phyllis. 

"Did  n't  you  see  anything — any  least  little 
thing?"  questioned  Leslie. 

Phyllis  stared  at  her  in  some  surprise.  "Why, 
you  know  I  did  n't!  What  makes  you  ask?" 

"Because  /  d'id!"  Leslie  quietly  returned. 


(To  be  continued) 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE  AT  A  SWISS  SCHOOL 

By  PHYLLIS  PULLIAM 


At  the  Chateau  Mont  Rose,  which  was  de- 
scribed last  month  in  "School  Life  in  Switzer- 
land," the  fete  of  St.  Nicholas  was  celebrated  each 
year  on  December  sixth,  and  was  always  antici- 
pated by  the  girls  as  it  never  failed  to  be  an  amus- 
ing and  altogether  delightful  party.  At  eight 
o'clock,  dressed  in  simple  evening  frocks,  we 
hied  into  the  dining-room — also  the  ball-room  on 
such  occasions,  as  the  tables  were  removed  and 
the  chairs  placed  against  the  walls.  When  we 
had  waited  for  about  twenty  minutes,  we  usually 
grew  quite  impatient  with  curiousity  and  gave 
vent  to  loud  calls  of  "Commengons!  Conimengons!" 
A  few  seconds  later,  faint  echoes  of  sleigh-bells 
were  heard,  whereupon  the  big  hall  was  instantly 
silenced.  Growing  louder  and  louder,  the  bells 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  ringing  at  the  door  itself; 
and  gazing  intently,  we  finally  spied  good  old  St. 
Nick,  round,  rosy,  and  white-haired,  carrying  a 
bulging  sack  on  his  shoulders.  Depositing  his 
burden  at  the  end  of  the  room,  he  began  a  speech 
in  rather  exaggerated,  throaty  tones,  the  literature 
teacher  having  a  hard  time  to  conceal  her  identity ! 

One  by  one  we  modest  creatures  grew  a  trifle 
nervous  as  we  saw  him  reach  into  his  bag  and 
pull  out  a  large  number  of  envelops,  calling  off  a 
name  with  each.  When  a  girl  heard  her  name 
called  out  in  severe  accents,  she  rose  and  walked 
across  the  floor  to  where  le  Pere  Nicolas  was 
standing.  He  would  then  present  her  with  a 
note,  asking  her  to  open  it  and  read  the  contents 
aloud.  Blushing  furiously  and  giving  one  quick 
glance  at  the  sea  of  mirthful  faces  all  around  her, 
she  read  a  jingle  composed  by  her  room-mate, 
or  some  observing  colleague.  It  usually  dwelt 
on  a  particular  failing  or  weakness  of  hers,  sound- 
ing something  like  this: 

"A  lovely  mirror  we  thoughtfully  send, 
As  it  is  your  dearest  friend ; 
We  believe  you  '11  like  it  better 
Than  you  would  a  newsy  letter, 
For  its  charms  you  '11  ne'er  resist 
All  the  days  that  you  exist. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  shame 
To  have  them  saying  of  your  name: 
'Her  mirror  is  her  only  thought, 
As  she  really  cares  for  naught 
But  her  face,  her  clothes,  her  looks. 
Having  little  time  for  books.' 
We  mean  this  only  as  a  joke, 
Not  intending  to  provoke. 
Hoping  in  a  friendly  way 
To  cure  you  of  this  fault  some  day. 
Accept  this  with  your  usual  grace 
And  keep  a  smiling,  cheerful  face." 


Attached  to  this  poetic  effort  was  a  small  hand- 
glass and  powder-puff,  which  gave  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  ensemble.  As  a  rule,  we  girls  took 
our  little  "corrective  poems"  very  good-naturedly, 
some  of  the  more  sensitive  ones  feeling  slightly 
offended  for  a  while,  but  recovering  from  this  as 
soon  as  the  refreshments  were  served,  all  joining 
merrily  in  the  animated  conversation  and  dancing 
which  followed. 

The  second  week  in  December  was  devoted 
to  examinations.  All  day  long,  tests  in  French, 
linglish,  and  German  history  and  literature  were 
given — besides  those  in  art  and  science.  W'hen 
the  final  marks  were  posted  in  the  salle  d'etude, 
every  one  would  hurry  in  that  direction  to  view 
the  results.  On  the  Saturday  evening  following 
the  examinations,  prizes  were  awarded  the  fortu- 
nate ones.  Corneille's  or  Moliere's  works,  Or 
handsomely  bound  and  illustrated  copies  of  "Les 
Chateaux  Suisses,"  were  given  to  those  standing 
highest  in  French ;  copies  of  Shakespeare  or 
Dickens  to  English  scholars;  and  books  in  Ger- 
man to  those  who  had  won  in  that  branch. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  delightfully 
spent  at  the  school,  and  no  one  ever  seemed  to 
mind  being  absent  from  home  at  that  time,  for 
the  faculty  labored  ceaselessly  to  make  it  a  week 
of  unlimited  rejoicing.  The  spirit  of  good  will 
that  existed  among  us  was  most  sincere,  and  the 
house  echoed  with  merry  laughter  from  dawn 
until  night  during  the  festi^"ities.  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  start  out  on  a  jolly  shopping  ex- 
pedition. The  Rue  de  Bourg  in  Lausanne  was 
filled  with  shops  where  we  could  find  just  the 
gifts  we  had  in  mind.  I  thought  it  huge  fiui  to 
stop  at  a  patisserie  and  spend  my  very  last  sou 
on  cream  eclairs  and  marrons  glacis  before  return- 
ing to  the  chateau. 

As  it  was  the  custom  at  Mont  Rose  for  evei-y 
room  to  have  its  own  individual  tree  at  Christmas, 
the  occupants  of  each  room  strove  to  make  theirs 
the  most  attractive.  A  good  deal  of  time  was 
devoted  to  trimming  and  jealously  guarding 
each  tree  from  the  prying  eyes  of  others,  so  that 
no  ideas  were  duplicated.  Before  supper  on 
Christmas  eve  a  committee  of  three  toured  the 
house  from  room  to  room  in  order  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  prettiest  tree.  The  one  which 
they  chose  was  entirely  covered  with  gold  tinsel 
and  tiny  glittering  bells,  which  gave  a  beautiful, 
shimmering  effect,  as  though  veiled  in  a  misty 
golden  cloud,  out  of  which  myriads  of  bright 
candles  gleamed  and  flickered  like  stars. 
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Uuring  the  week,  the  dining-room  and  two 
adjoining  salons  were  completely  transformed, 
but  what  it  would  all  look  like,  we  girls  had  no 
idea,  for  the  doors  were  kept  secureK'  locked  and 
no  one,  save  the  teachers,  were  allowed  to  pass 
the  threshold  until  the  night  before  Christmas. 
In  the  meantime,  the  gymnasium  served  as  the 
salle  d  manger,  and  a  very  passable  one  it  made, 
for  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  flags  of  every 
nation  and  with  pine  branches,  holly,  and  mistle- 
toe, which  we  had  helped  gather  in  the  woods, 
giving  it  a  \  ery  festive  appearance. 

By  Christmas  eve,  e\'ery  one  was  keyed  up  to 
a  point  of  great  excitement,  and  when  the  doors 
were  finally  flung  wide  to  us  we  stood  transfixed 
at  the  splendor  of  the  scene.  All  the  length  of 
the  rooms  on  either  side  were  tables  covered 
with  snowy  cloths  on  which  packages  of  all  sizes 
were  piled.    For  a  whole  week  no  mail  had  been 


three  sweet  Christmas  carols,  "It  Came  Upon  the 
Midnight  Clear,"  in  English,  "Noel,"  in  French, 
and  "Silent  Night,  Holy  Night."  in  German, 
the  fresh  \oung  voices  resounding  through  the 
house.  Then  we  rushed  to  open  our  gifts.  An 
added  pleasure  was  that  each  was  privileged  to 
speak  her  own  language  for  two  days,  and  con- 
\ersation  certainly  waxed  loud  and  continuous 
during  that  period! 

On  New  Year's  e\e  the  tree  was  lighted  for 
the  last  time,  and  at  midnight  hot  raisin-buns 
and  cups  of  steaming  chocolate  were  ser\'ed  in  the 
grande  salle  d' etude,  after  which  e\-erybody  gath- 
ered on  the  porches  to  hear  the  church-bells  ring 
in  "la  Noiivelle  Aniiee." 

A  few  days  after  New  Year's,  the  school  was 
taken  to  Les  Diablerets,  a  resort  in  the  moun- 
tains, for  ten  days  of  winter  sports.  We  stayed 
at  one  of  the  largest  hotels,  a  whole  floor  being 
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AN  IDEAL  WINTER  PLAVGKOLNU  AMONG  THE  SWISS  MOUNTAINS 


distributed,  as  it  was  retained  for  this  occasion. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  stood  the  largest  Christmas- 
tree  we  had  ever  seen — one  mass  of  color  and 
light.  The  brilliancy  of  it  all  quite  dazzled  us 
for  a  moment.  Before  we  were  ]3ermitted  to 
search  for  our  tables,  we  knelt  and  sang  those 


turned  o\  er  to  us.  We  were  very  much  thrilled 
at  actually  living  in  a  hotel,  for  the  contrast  to  our 
simple  regime  at  the  chateau  was  quite  marked. 
There  was  a  decided  atmosphere  of  social  gaiety 
which  pleased  us  girls  not  a  little,  for  it  was  a  joy 
to  be  transplanted  to  this  lively  j^lace  after  the 
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seclusion  of  Mont  Rose.  We  were  very  stricti)- 
supervised  by  the  teachers,  however,  who  were 
naturally  careful  of  their  youthful  charges. 

After  dinner,  an  hour  or  so  was  spent  in  play- 
ing cards  and  games  or  joining  the  dancers  in 
the  ball-room,  though  we  girls  were  permitted 


and  continued  their  fascinating  game  of  ice  hockey 
or  Swiss  curling  until  long  past  the  lunch  hour, 
too  absorbed  to  think  of  anything  save  the  in- 
comparable sensation  of  gliding  over  the  perfect 
ice. 

The  crisp  Swiss  air  was  so  vigorous,  st)  cxhilara- 


rhoto  S.  F.  K. 


"LUGING"  DOWN  THE  SLIDE  LEADING  TO  THE  SKATING-RINK 


to  dance  only  among  ourselves.  Frequent  draw- 
ing-room gymkhanas,  charades,  tableaux  vi\  ants, 
and  concerts  were  given  to  make  the  evenings 
amusing.  A  large  fancy-dress  ball,  with  prizes, 
was  another  gala  event,  this  usually  taking  place 
on  the  eve  of  the  school's  departure. 

Though  we  enjoyed  these  indoor  amusements, 
we  much  preferred  the  times  when  we  could  lie 
out  in  the  great  open  where  we  might  revel  all 
day  long  in  our  favorite  sport,  be  it  luging  (coast- 
ing), skeeing,  skating,  or  walking.  The  skating- 
rink  was  some  distance  below  the  hotel,  a  slide 
leading  toward  it,  so  early  every  morning  we 
girls,  robust  and  rosy  in  our  white  sweaters  and 
tweed  skirts,  mounted  our  sleds,  or  "alpine  taxis," 
and  swiftly  higed  down  to  the  rink,  which  spar- 
kled and  glistened  in  the  sunshine.  There  we 
\\ould  skate  to  our  hearts'  content  on  the  superb 
ice  until  noon.  Some  of  the  most  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  the  sport  refused  to  leave  even  then 


ting,  that  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  an  indefinable 
magic  which  doubled  our  \itality  and  energy. 
We  never  failed  to  return  to  the  hotel  in  time  for 
tea,. and  always  created  quite  a  commotion  as  we 
clattered  in,  stamping  and  brushing  off  the  snow, 
all  talking  at  once  as  we  headed  for  the  dining- 
room.  A  merry  hubbub  of  \  oices,  supplemented 
by  frequent  peals  of  laughter,  kei^t  constantly 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  "flappers'  " 
table  during  tea — that  altogether  jolly  and  in- 
formal affair. 

One  of  the  occasions  which  I  am  sure  we  shall 
never  forget  in  after  years  is  the  marvelous  ice 
carnival  which  took  place  a  few  e\  enings  before 
we  left.  The  rink,  as  smooth  as  polished  glass, 
reflected  a  multitude  of  vi\idly  colored  Japanese 
lanterns,  as  well  as  the  full  moon  which  had  risen 
over  the  gleaming  white  mountains.  A  splendid 
band  played  for  the  skaters,  who  swayed  in  ca- 
dence to  the  music.    It  was  truly  a  glorious  scene. 
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unmatched  in  beauty  and  impressiveness.  Be- 
fore returning  to  the  hotel  a  long  sleigh-ride  was 
taken  through  the  snow-bound  foot-hills,  we  girls 
singing  all  the  while  and  proclaiming  it  the  most 
thrilling  episode  of  our  lives. 

When  the  school  returned  to  Lausanne  it  was 
to  take  up  our  studies  with  great  seriousness  until 
summer.  After  so  many  charming  trips  we 
were  ready  to  settle  down  and  absorb  all  the 
knowledge  we  could.  Of  course,  there  were  still 
'the  usual  times  of  recreation,  while  ice-skating  on 
a  near-by  pond  and  luging  in  our  own  grounds 
were  continued  as  long  as  the  snow  lasted. 

The  home  life  and  the  companionship  of  girls 
from  different  nations;  the  careful  supervision 
and  helpful  advice  of  the  teachers;  the  advan- 
tages of  travel  and  mingling  in  the  cosmopolitan 
hotel  life  of  summer  and  winter  resorts,  all  com- 
bined to  make  our  course  at  Mont  Rose  a  well- 
balanced  one. 

Besides  acquiring  fluency  in  languages,  we 
found  something  which  we  shall  never  lose  sight 
of  the  rest  of  our  lives — we  learned  to  appreciate 
and  value  nature.    The  majestic  snow-capped 


Alps,  the  green  \'alleys  and  meadows,  the  hills 
covered  with  rare  and  exquisite  flowers,  the  roads 
passing  through  picturesque  \illages,  and  best 
of  all  the  blue  lake  whose  beauty  will  ever  be  a 
lasting  memory-,  seemed  to  bring  us  closer  to  the 
Divine. 

This  account  of  my  school-life  is  meant  as  a 
help  to  girls,  who,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  may 
desire  to  continue  their  education  in  Switzerland. 
They  will  find  it  different  in  many  ways  from 
American  schools;  they  will  undoubtedly  miss 
much  they  have  been  accustomed  to  over  here — 
but  their  sympathies  will  widen,  they  will  become 
more  tolerant,  they  will  learn  to  admire  another 
country  than  their  own — a  country  as  rich  in 
scenic  and  floral  beauties,  but  older  in  civilization. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  they  will  become  more 
deeply  attached  than  before  to  their  native  land, 
more  fully  aware  of  its  advantages  now  that  they 
have  left  it.  To  realize  the  value  of  anything 
one  should  be  able  to  make  a  comparison.  Each 
girl  in  the  school  was  always  ready  to  stand  up 
for  her  own  country,  thus  making  patriotism  a 
real,  glowing  part  of  her  life. 


/ 
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THE  BIRDS'  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

By  L  J.  Bridgrnarv 

Wc  spread  a  feast  for  chickadees 
On  Christmas  daj,  and  how,  if  you  please, 
Do  you  ^uess  those  chickadees  dressed  ? 
Each  wore  a  bib  and.  — what  do  you  think?  — 
It  w^as  not  whiite  but  black  as  ink 
Upon  his  feathery  breast ! 
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My  daddy  knows  just  lots  of  games  to  play  with  me, 
And  after  tea,  "Well,  Budge,"  he  says,  "which  shall  it  be?' 


Sometimes  we  play  we  're  bears,  or  trains  that  go  a  mile 
In  just  a  wink;  but  most  the  best  is  "Crackledile." 
When  Daddy  is  a  crackledile  his  teeth  go  cr-unch! 
He  growls,  "A  nice  fat  child  like  that  tastes  good  for  lunch."  y 
And  then  he  makes  an  awful  soimd  and  crawls  toward  me. 
And  I  climb  over  chairs  and  things,  scared  as  can  be; 


But  when  he  gets  so  very  near,  although  I  know 

It 's  just  my  daddy,  still  it  seems  it  can't  be  so. 

I  squeal  and  squeal,  "No,  Daddy,  don't!    Go  'way,  go  'way!" 

Then  Daddy  scrambles  up — and  'course  I  know  it 's  play. 

"You  comic  child!"  says  he,  and  smiles  a  twinkly  smile, 

"How  long  before  Somebody  begs  for  'Crackledile'?" 


6>y  Jo$cpl)  ?^.^mc« 


Big  Bill  Hedges  scowled  out  of  the  locker-room 
window  and  groaned  softly.  There  was  some- 
thing about  that  wide,  unbroken  sweep  of  snow 
which  affected  him  disagreeably.  If  only  it  had 
been  crisscrossed  by  footprints,  or  the  tracks  of 
snow-shoes  or  toboggans,  he  would  n't  ha\'e 
minded  it  nearly  so  much.  But  there  it  lay,  flat, 
white,  untrodden,  drifting  over  low  walls  and 
turning  the  clumps  of  shrubbery  into  shapeless 
mounds.  And  of  a  sudden  he  found  himself  hat- 
ing it  almost  as  much  as  the  dead  silence  of  the 
endless,  empty  rooms  about  him.  For  it  was  the 
fourth  day  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  and,  save 
the  kitchen  staff,  there  were  only  two  other  human 
beings  in  this  whole  great  barracks  of  a  place. 

"And  neither  of  them  is  really  human,"  grunted 
Hedges,  turning  restlessly  from  the  window. 

With  a  disgusted  snort  he  recalled  the  behavior 
of  those  two,  whom  so  far  he  had  met  only  at 
meal-time.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  tutor  left  in  charge 
of  the  school,  consumed  his  food  in  a  preoccupied 


sort  of  daze,  rousing  himself  at  rare  intervals  to 
make  some  plainly  perfunctory  remark.  He 
was  writing  some  article  or  other  for  the  maga- 
zines, and  it  was  all  too  evident  that  the  subject 
filled  his  waking  hours.  And  "Plug"  Seabury, 
with  his  everlasting  book  propped  up  against  a 
tumbler,  was  e\'en  worse.  But  then  Hedges  had 
never  expected  any  thing  from  him. 

Crossing  to  his  locker,  the  boy  pulled  out  a 
heavy  sweater,  stared  at  it  dubiously  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  let  it  dangle  from  his  relaxed  fin- 
gers. For  once  the  thought  of  violent  physical 
exertion  in  the  open  failed  to  arouse  the  least 
enthusiasm.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  the  fel- 
lows, he  had  skeed  and  snow-shoed  and  tramped 
through  the  drifts — alone;  and  now  the  monotony 
was  getting  on  his  nerves.  He  flung  the  sweater 
back,  and,  slamming  the  locker  door,  strolled 
aimlessly  out  of  the  room. 

One  peep  into  the  cold,  lofty,  empty  "gym" 
effectuaih'   quelled   his   half-formed    notion  of 
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ljultiug  in  an  hour  or  two  on  the  parallel  bars. 
"I  'm  lonesome!"  he  growled;  "just — plumb — 
lonesome!  It 's  the  first  time  I 've  ever  wished  I 
did  n't  live  in  Arizona." 

But  the  thought  of  home  and  Christmas  cheer 
and  all  the  other  vanished  holiday  delights  was 
not  one  to  dwell  on  now;  he  tried  instead 
to  appreciate  how  absurd  it  would  have  been  to 
spend  eight  of  his  twelve  holidays  on  the  train. 

A  little  further  dawdling  ended  in  his  turning 
toward  the  library.  He  was  not  in  the  least  fond 
of  reading.  Life  ordinarily,  with  its  constant 
succession  of  outdoor  and  indoor  sports  and 
games,  was  much  too  full  to  think  of  wasting  time 
with  a  book  unless  one  had  to.  But  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  to-day  it  might  be  a  shade 
better  than  doing  absolutely  nothing. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  long,  low-ceiled,  book- 
lined  room,  which  he  had  expected  to  find  as 
desolately  empty  as  the  rest,  he  paused  in  sur- 
prise.  On  the  brick  hearth  a  log  fire  burned 
cheerfully,  and  curled  up  in  an  easy  chair  close  to 
the  hearth,  was  the  slight  figure  of  Paul  Seabury. 

"Hello!"  said  Hedges,  gruffly,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise.  "You  '\'e  sure  made 
yourself  comfortable." 

Seabury  gave  a  start  and  raised  his  head.  For 
a  moment  his  look  was  veiled,  abstracted,  as  if 
his  mind  still  lingered  on  the  book  lying  open  in 
his  lap.  Then  recognition  slowly  dawned,  and  a 
faint  flush  crept  into  his  face. 

"The — the  wood  was  here,  and  I — I  did  n't 
think  there 'd  be  any  harm  in  lighting  it,"  he  said, 
thrusting  back  a  straggling  lock  of  brown  hair. 

"I  don't  s'pose  there  is,"  returned  Hedges, 
shortly.  Unconsciously,  he  was  a  little  annoyed 
that  Seabury  should  seem  so  comfortable  and  con- 
tent.   "I  thought  you  were  upstairs." 

He  dragged  a  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth  and  plumped  down  m  it.  "What  you 
reading?"  he  asked. 

Seabury's  eyes  brightened.  "Treasure  Is- 
land," he  answered  eagerly.  "It 's  awfully  excit- 
ing.   I  've  just  got  to  the  place  where — " 

"Never  read  it,"  interrupted  the  big  fellow, 
indifferently.  Lounging  back  against  the  leather 
cushions,  he  surveyed  the  slim,  brown-eyed, 
rather  pale-faced  boy  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
curiosity.    "Do  you  read  all  the  time?"  he  asked. 

Again  the  blood  crept  up  into  Seabury's  thin 
face  and  his  lids  drooped.  "Why,  no — not  all 
the  time,"  he  answered  slowly.  "But — but  just 
now  there 's  nothing  else  to  do." 

Hedges  grunted.  "Nothing  else  to  do!  Gee- 
whiz!  Don't  you  ever  feel  like  going  for  a  tramp 
or  something?  I  s'pose  you  can't  snow-shoe,  or 
skee,  but  I  should  n't  think  you  'd  want  to  stay 
cooped  up  in  the  house  all  the  time." 


A  faint,  nervous  smile  curved  the  boy's  sensi- 
tive lips.  "Oh,  I  can  skee  and  snow-shoe  all  right, 
but — "  He  paused,  noticing  the  incredulous  ex- 
pression which  Hedges  was  at  no  pains  to  hide. 
"Everybody  does,  where  I  live  in  Canada,"  he 
explained,  "often  it 's  the  only  way  to  get  about." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Hedges'  tone  was  no  longer  curt, 
and  a  sudden  look  of  interest  had  flashed  into  his 
eyes.  "But  don't  you /i^e  it?  Does  n't  this  snow 
make  you  want  to  go  out  and  try  some  stunts?" 

Seabury  glanced  sidewise  through  the  case- 
ment windows  at  the  sloping,  drifted  field  beyond. 
"N — no,  I  can't  say  it  does,"  he  confessed  hesi- 
tatingly; "it 's  such  a  beastly,  rotten  day." 

His  interest  in  Plug's  unexpected  accomplish- 
ments made  Hedges  forbear  to  comment  scorn-  | 
fully  on  such  weakness." 

"Rotten!"  he  repeated.    "Why,  it  's  not  bad 
at  all.    It 's  stopped  snowing." 

"I  know;  but  it  looks  as  if  it  would  start  in  J 
again  any  minute."  \ 

"Shucks!"   sniffed   Hedges.    "A   little   snow  i 
won't  hurt  you.    Come  ahead  out  and  let 's  see 
what  you  can  do."  j 

Seabury  hesitated,  glancing  with  a  shiver  at 
the  cold,  white  field  outside  and  back  to  the  cheer-  ' 
ful  fire.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  leave  j 
his  comfortable  chair  and  this  enthralling  book.  j 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  curiously  unwdlling  to  j 
merit  Bill  Hedges'  disapproval.  From  the  first 
he  had  regarded  this  big,  strong,  dominating  fel- 
low with  a  secret  admiration  and  shy  liking  which 
held  in  it  no  touch  of  envy  or  desire  for  emulation. 
It  was  the  sort  of  admiration  he  felt  for  certain 
heroes  in  his  favorite  books.  When  Hedges  made 
some  spectacular  play  on  the  gridiron  or  pulled 
off  an  especially  thrilling  stunt  on  the  hockey- 
rink,  Seabury,  watching  inconspicuously  from 
the  side-lines,  got  all  hot  and  cold  and  breath- 
lessly excited.  But  he  was  quite  content  that 
Hedges  should  be  doing  it  and  not  himself. 
Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  he  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  to  have  such  a  person  for  a  friend.  But 
until  this  moment  Hedges  had  scarcely  seemed 
aware  of  his  existence,  and  Seabury  was  much 
too  shy  to  make  advances,  even  when  the  com- 
mon misfortune  of  too-distant  homes  had  thrown 
them  together  in  the  isolation  of  the  empty  school. 

"I — I  have  n't  any  skees,"  he  said  at  length. 

Hedges  sprang  briskly  to  his  feet.  "That  's 
nothing.  I  '11  fix  you  up.  W'e  can  borrow  Mar- 
ston's.    Come  ahead." 

Swept  along  by  his  enthusiasm,  Seabury  closed 
his  book  and  followed  him  out  into  the  corridor 
and  down  to  the  locker  room.  Here  they  got  out 
sweaters,  woolen  glo\  es  and  caps,  and  Hedges 
calmly  appropriated  the  absent  Marston's  skees. 

Emerging  finally  into  the  open,  Seabury  shi\  - 
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ered  a  little  as  the  keen,  searching  wind  struck 
him.  It  came  from  the  northeast,  and  there  was 
a  chill,  penetrating  quality  about  it  which  prom- 
ised more  snow,  and  that  soon.  By  the  time  Sea- 
bury  had  adjusted  the  leather  harness  to  his  feet 
and  resumed  his  gloves,  his  fingers  were  blue  and 
he  needed  no  urging  to  set  off  at  a  swift  pace. 
In  saying  that  he  could  skee,  the  boy  had  not 


much  good  at  anything  excejit  just  straight-away 
going." 

"Huh!"  grunted  Hedges,  scepticall> .  "I  'U 
bet  >ou  could  run  circles  around  any  of  the  fel- 
lows here.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  taking  a 
little  tramp.  I  '\  e  knocked  around  the  grounds 
till  I 'm  sick  of  them.  Let 's  go  up  Hogan  Hill," 
he  added,  with  a  burst  of  inspiration. 


'IT  WAS  A  TOILSOME  AND  PAINFUL  METHOD  OF  PROGRESS  FOR  THEM  BOTH"  (SEE  PAGE  153) 


exaggerated.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  perfectly  at 
home  upon  the  long,  smooth,  curved-up  strips  of 
ash,  that  he  moved  with  the  effortless  ease  and 
grace  of  one  scarcely  conscious  of  his  means  of 
locomotion.  Watching  him  closely.  Hedges' 
expression  of  critical  appraisement  changed 
swiftly  to  one  of  unqualified  approval. 

"You  're  not  much  good  on  them,  are  you?" 
he  commented.  "I  suppose  you  can  jump  any 
old  distance  and  do  all  sorts  of  fancy  stunts." 

Seabury  laughed.  He  was  warm  again  and 
beginning  to  find  an  unwonted  pleasure  in  the 
swift,  gliding  motion  and  the  tingling  rush  of 
frosty  air  against  his  face. 

"Nothing  like  that  at  all,"  he  answered.  "I 
can  jump  some,  of  course,  but  I  'm  really  not 


Seabury  promptly  agreed,  though  inwardly  he 
was  not  altogether  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  climb.  Hogan  Hill  rose  steeply  back  of  the 
school.  A  few  hay-fields  ranged  along  its  lower 
level,  but  above  them  the  timber  growth  was 
fairly  thick,  and  Paul  knew  from  experience  that 
skeeing  on  a  wooded  slope  was  far  from  easy. 

As  it  turned  out.  Hedges  had  no  intention  of 
tackling  the  steep  slope  directly.  He  knew  of  an 
old  wood-road  which  led  nearly  to  the  summit  by 
more  leisurely  twists  and  curves,  and  it  was  his 
idea  that  they  take  this  as  far  as  it  went  and  then 
skee  down  its  open,  winding  length. 

By  the  time  they  were  half-way  up,  Seabury 
was  pretty  well  blown.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  been  on  skees  in  nearly  a  >'ear,  and  his  muscles 
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were  solt  ironi  general  lack  of  exercise.  He  made 
no  complaint,  ho\ve\er,  and  presently  Hedges 
himself  proposed  a  rest. 

"I  wish  I  could  handle  the  things  as  easily  as 
you  do,"  he  commented.  "I  work  so  almighty 
hard  that  I  get  all  in  a  sweat,  while  you  just  glide 
along  as  if  you  were  on  skates." 

"I  may  glide,  but  I  have  n't  any  wind  left," 
confessed  Seabury.  "It  's  only  practice,  you 
know.  I  've  used  them  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
kid,  and  compared  to  some  of  the  fellows  up  home, 
I 'm  nowhere.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  go  any 
farther?    I  felt  some  snow  on  my  face  just  then." 

"Oh,  sure!"  said  Hedges,  bluifly.  "A  little 
snow  won't  hurt  us,  anyhow,  and  we  can  skee  down 
in  no  time  at  all.    Let 's  not  go  back  just  yet." 

Presently  they  started  on  again,  and  though 
Seabury  kept  silent,  he  was  far  from  comfortable 
in  his  mind.  He  had  had  more  than  one  unpleas- 
ant experience  with  sudden  winter  storms.  It 
seemed  to  him  wiser  to  turn  back  at  once,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  suggesting  it  again  lest  Hedges  think 
him  a  quitter. 

A  little  later,  still  mounting  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing trail,  they  came  upon  a  rough  log  hut,  aged 
and  deserted,  with  a  sagging,  half-open  door; 
but  the  two  boys,  unwilling  to  take  off  their  skees, 
did  not  stop  to  investigate  it. 

Every  now  and  then  during  the  next  half  mile 
trifling  little  gusts  of  stinging  snowflakes  whirled 
down  from  the  leaden  sky,  beat  against  their 
faces,  and  scurried  on.  Seabiiry's  feeling  of  ner- 
^■ous  apprehension  increased,  but  Hedges,  in  his 
careless,  self-confident  manner  merely  laughed 
and  said  that  the  trip  home  would  be  all  the  more 
interesting  for  little  diversions  of  that  sort. 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when,  from 
the  distance,  there  came  a  curious,  thin  wailing 
of  the  wind,  rising  swiftly  to  a  dull,  ominous  roar. 
Startled,  both  boys  stopped  abruptly,  and  stared 
up  the  slope.  And  as  they  did  so,  something  like 
a  vast,  white,  opaque  curtain  surged  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  swept  swiftly  toward  them. 

Almost  before  they  could  draw  a  breath  it  was 
upon  them,  a  dense,  blinding  mass  of  snow,  which 
whirled  about  them  in  choking  masses  and  blotted 
out  the  landscape  in  a  flash. 

"Wough!"  gasped  Hedges.  "Some  speed  to 
that!  I  guess  we 'd  better  beat  it,  kid,  while  the 
going  's  good." 

But  even  Hedges,  with  his  easy,  careless  con- 
fidence, was  swiftly  forced  to  the  realization  that 
the  going  was  very  far  from  good  even  then.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  more  than  a  dozen  yards 
ahead  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  older 
fellow  took  the  lead,  but  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  ran  off  the  track  and  only  saved  himself 
from  a  spill  by  grabbing  a  small  tree. 


"Ha\e  to  take  it  easy,"  he  commented,  reco\- 
ering  his  balance.  "This  storm  will  let  up  soon; 
it  can't  possibly  last  long  this  way." 

Seabur}-  made  no  answer.  Shaking  with  ner- 
vousness, he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 

Regaining  the  trail.  Hedges  started  off  again, 
cautiously  enough  at  first.  But  a  little  success 
seemed  to  restore  his  confidence,  and  he  began  to 
use  his  staff  as  a  brake  with  less  and  less  frequency. 
They  had  gone  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when 
a  sudden  heavier  gust  of  stinging  flakes  momen- 
tarily blinded  them  both.  Seabury  instantly  put 
on  the  brake  and  almost  stopped.  When  he  was 
able  to  clear  his  eyes.  Hedges  was  out  of  sight. 
An  instant  later  there  came  a  sudden  crash,  a 
startled,  muffled  cry,  and  then — silence! 

Horrified,  Seabury  instantly  jerked  his  staff 
out  of  the  snow  and  sped  forward.  At  first,  he 
could  barely  see  the  tracks  of  his  companion's 
skees.  but  presently  the  storm  lightened  a  trifle 
and  of  a  sudden  he  realized  what  had  happened. 
Hedges  had  misjudged  a  sharp  curve  in  the  trail 
and,  instead  of  following  it,  had  plunged  off  to  one 
side  and  down  a  steep  declivity  thickly  grown  with 
trees.  At  the  foot  of  this  little  slope  Seabury 
found  him  lying  motionless,  a  twisted  heap,  face 
downward  in  the  snow. 

Sick  with  horror,  the  boy  bent  over  that  silent 
figure.    "Bill!"  he  cried,  "what  has—" 

His  voice  died  in  a  choking  sob,  but  a  moment 
later  his  heart  leaped  as  Hedges  stirred,  tried  to 
rise,  and  fell  back  with  a  stifled  groan. 

"It 's — my  ankle,"  he  mumbled.  "I — I  've — 
turned  it.    See  if  you  can't — " 

With  shaking  fingers,  Seabury  jerked  at  the 
buckles  of  his  skees  and  stepped  out  of  them. 
Hedges'  left  foot  was  twisted  under  him,  and  the 
front  part  of  his  skee  was  broken  off.  As  Paul  freed 
the  other's  feet  from  their  encumbering  straps,  Bill 
made  a  second  effort  to  rise,  but  his  face  turned 
quite  white  and  he  sank  back  with  a  grunt  of  pain. 

"Thunder!"  he  muttered.  "I — I  believe  it  's 
sprained." 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  sat  there,  face  screwed 
up,  arms  gripping  his  knees.  Then,  as  his  head 
cleared,  he  looked  up  at  the  frightened  Seabury, 
a  wry  smile  twisting  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"I  'm  an  awful  nut,  kid,"  he  said.  "I  forgot 
that  curve  and  was  going  too  fast  to  pull  up. 
Reckon  I  deserve  that  crack  on  the  head  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  for  being  so  awfully  cocky.  Looks 
as  if  we  were  in  rather  a  mess,  does  n't  it?" 

Seabury  nodded,  still  unable  to  trust  himself  to 
speak.  But  Hedges'  coolness  soothed  his  jangled 
nerves,  and  presently  a  thought  struck  him. 

"That  cabin  back  there!"  he  exclaimed.  "If 
we  could  only  manage  to  get  that  far — " 

He  paused  and  the  other  nodded.  "Good 
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idea,"  he  agreed  promptly.  "I  'm  afraid  I  can't 
walk  it,  but  I  might  be  able  to  crawl." 

"Oh,  I  did  n't  mean  that.  If  we  only  had  some 
way  of  fastening  my  skees  together,  you  could  lie 
down  on  them  and  I  could  pull  you." 

A  gleam  of  admiration  came  into  the  ■  older 
chap's  dark  eyes.  "You  've  got  your  nerve  with 
you,  old  man,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  how 
much  I  weigh?" 

"That  does  n't  matter,"  protested  Seabury. 
"It 's  all  down  hill;  it  would  n't  be  so  hard.  Be- 
sides, we  can't  stay  here  or — or  we  '11  freeze." 

"Now  you 've  said  something,"  agreed  Hedges. 

And  it  was  true.  Already  Seabury's  teeth 
were  chattering,  and  even  the  warmer  blooded 
Hedges  could  feel  the  cold  penetrating  his  thick 
sweater.  He  tried  to  think  of  some  other  way 
out  of  their  predicament,  but  finally  agreed 
to  try  the  plan.  His  heavy,  high  shoes  were 
laced  with  rawhide  thongs,  which  sufficed  roughly 
to  bind  the  two  skees  together.  There  was  no 
possibilit)',  however,  of  pulling  them.  The  only 
way  they  could  manage  was  for  Hedges  to  seat 
himself  on  the  impro\'ised  toboggan  while  Sea- 
bury  trudged  behind  and  pushed. 

It  was  a  toilsome  and  painful  method  of  prog- 
ress for  them  both  and  often  jolted  Hedges' 
ankle,  which  was  alread>'  badl>'  swollen,  bringing 
on  a  constant  succession  of  sharp,  keen  stabs. 
Seabury,  wading  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  was  soon 
breathless,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
cabin,  he  felt  utterly  done  up. 

"Could  n't  have  kept  that  up  much  longer," 
grunted  Hedges,  when  they  were  inside  the  shelter 
with  the  door  closed  against  the  storm. 

His  alert  gaze  traveled  swiftly  around  the  bare 
interior.  There  was  a  rough  stone  chimney  at  one 
end,  a  shuttered  window  at  the  back,  and  that 
was  all.  Snow  lay  piled  up  on  the  cold  hearth, 
and  here  and  there  made  little  ridges  on  the  logs 
where  it  had  filtered  through  the  many  cracks 
and  crevices.  Without  the  means  of  making  fire, 
it  was  not  much  better  than  the  out-of-doors,  and 
Hedges'  heart  sank  as  he  glanced  at  his  com- 
panion, leaning  exhausted  against  the  wall. 

"It  's  sure  to  stop  pretty  soon,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, with  a  confidence  he  did  not  feel.  "When 
it  lets  up  a  little,  we  might — " 

"I  don't  believe  it 's  going  to  let  up."  Seabury 
straightened  with  an  odd,  unwonted  air  of  deci- 
sion. "I  was  caught  in  a  storm  like  this  two 
years  ago  and  it  lasted  over  two  days.  We  've 
got  to  do  something,  and  do  it  pretty  quick." 

Hedges  stared  at  him,  amazed  at  the  sudden 
transformation.  He  did  not  understand  that  a 
long-continued  nervous  strain  will  sometimes 
bring  about  strange  reactions. 

"You  're  not  thinking  of  pushing  me  all  the 


way  down  the  road,  are  you?"  he  protested.  "I 
don't  believe  you  could  do  it." 

"I  don't  believe  I  could,  either,"  agreed  the 
other,  frankly.  "But  I  could  go  down  alone  and 
bring  back  help." 

"Gee-whiz!  You — you  mean  skee  down  that 
road?  Why,  it  's  over  three  miles,  and  you  'd 
miss  the  trail  a  dozen  times." 

"I  should  n't  try  the  road,"  said  Seabury, 
quietly.  His  face  was  pale,  but  there  was  a  de- 
termined set  to  the  delicate  chin.  "If  I  went 
straight  down  the  hill  back  of  this  cabin,  I 'd  land 
close  to  the  school,  and  I  don't  believe  the  whole 
distance  is  over  half  a  mile." 

Hedges  gasped.  "You  're  crazy,  man!  Why, 
you  'd  kill  yourself  in  the  first  hundred  feet  tr>'- 
ing  to  skee  through  those  trees." 

"I  don't  think  so.  I 've  done  it  before — some. 
Besides,  most  of  the  slope  is  open  fields.  I  no- 
ticed that  when  we  started  out." 

"But  they  're  steep  as  the  dickens,  with  stone 
walls,  and — " 

Seabury  cut  short  his  protests  by  buttoning  his 
collar  tightly  about  his  throat  and  testing  the 
laces  of  his  shoes.  He  was  afraid  to  delay  lest 
his  resolution  should  break  down. 

"I  'm  going,"  he  stated  stubbornly;  "and  the 
sooner  I  get  off,  the  better." 

And  go  he  did,  with  a  curt  farewell  which 
astonished  and  bewildered  his  companion  who 
had  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  a  manner  as- 
sumed to  hide  a  desperate  fear  and  nervousness. 
As  the  door  closed  between  them,  Seabury's  Hps 
began  to  tremble;  and  his  hands  shook  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  tighten  up  the  straps  of  his  skees. 

Back  of  the  cabin,  poised  at  the  top  of  the  slope, 
with  the  snow  whirling  around  him  and  the 
unknown  in  front,  he  had  one  horrible  moment 
of  indecision  when  his  heart  lay  like  lead  within 
him  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  turning  back. 
But  with  a  tremendous  effort  he  crushed  down 
that  almost  irresistible  impulse.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  facing  Hedges,  an  acknowl- 
edged coward  and  a  quitter.  An  instant  later  a 
thrust  of  his  staff  sent  him  over  the  edge,  to  glide 
downward  through  the  trees  with  swiftly  in- 
creasing momentimi. 

Strangely  enough,  he  felt  somehow  that  the 
worst  was  over.  To  begin  with,  he  was  much  too 
occupied  to  think  of  danger,  and  after  he  had  suc- 
cessfully steered  through  the  first  hundred  feet 
or  so  of  woods,  a  growing  confidence  in  himself 
helped  to  bolster  up  his  shrinking  spirit.  After 
all,  sa\  e  for  the  blinding  snow,  this  was  no  worse 
than  some  of  the  descents  he  had  made  of  wooded 
slopes  back  there  at  home.  If  the  storm  did  not 
increase,  he  believed  that  he  could  make  it. 

At  first  he  managed,  by  a  skilful  use  of  his 
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staff,  to  hold  himself  back  a  little  and  keep  his 
speed  within  a  reasonable  limit.  But  just  before 
he  left  the  woods,  the  necessity  for  a  sudden 
side-turn  to  avoid  a  clump  of  trees  through  which 
he  could  not  pass  nearly  flung  him  off  his  balance. 
In  struggling  to  recover  it,  the  end  of  his  staff 
struck  against  another  tree  and  was  torn  instantly 
from  his  grasp. 

His  heart  leaped,  then  sank  sickeningly,  but 
there  was  no  stopping  now.  A  moment  later  he 
flashed  out  Into  the  open,  swerved  through  a  gap 
in  the  rough,  snow-covered  wall,  and  shot  down 
the  steep  incline  with  swiftly  increasing  speed. 

His  body  tense  and  bent  slightly  forward,  his 
straining  gaze  set  unwaveringly  ahead,  striving 
to  pierce  the  whirling,  beating  snow,  Seabury  felt 
as  if  he  were  flying  through  the  clouds.  On  a 
clear  day,  with  the  ability  to  see  what  lay  before 
him,  there  would  have  been  a  rather  delightful 
exhilaration  in  that  descent.  But  the  perilous 
uncertainty  of  It  all  kept  the  boy's  heart  in  his 
throat  and  chained  him  in  a  rigid  grip  of  cold  fear. 

Long  before  he  expected  It,  the  rounded,  snow- 
covered  bulk  of  a  second  wall  seemed  to  leap  out  of 
the  blinding  snow-curtain  and  rush  toward  him. 
Almost  too  late,  he  jumped,  and,  soaring  through 
the.  air,  struck  the  declining  slope  again  a  good 
thirty  feet  beyond. 

In  the  lightning  passage  of  that  second  field,  he 
tried  to  figure  where  he  was  coming  out  and  what 
obstacles  he  might  encounter,  but  the  effort  was 
fruitless.  He  knew  that  the  highroad,  bordered 
by  a  third  stone  wall,  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  with  the  school  grounds  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  speed  at  which  he  was  traveling  made 
consecutive  thought  almost  impossible. 

Again,  with  that  same  appalling  swiftness,  the 
final  barrier  loomed  ahead.  He  leaped,  and,  at 
the  very  take-off,  a  gasp  of  horror  was  jolted  from 
his  lips  by  the  sight  of  a  two-horse  sledge  moving 
along  the  road  directly  in  his  path ! 

It  was  all  over  in  a  flash.  Helpless  to  avoid  the 
collision,  Seabury  nevertheless  twisted  his  body 
instinctively  to  the  left.  He  was  vaguely  con- 
scious of  a  monstrous,  looming  bulk;  of  a  startled 
snort  which  sent  a  wave  of  hot  breath  against  his 
face,  and  the  equally  startled  yell  of  a  human 
voice.  The  next  instant  he  landed  badly,  his 
feet  shot  out  from  under  him,  and  he  fell  back- 
ward with  a  stunning  crash. 

His  first  conscious  observation  was  of  two 
strange  faces  bending  over  him  and  of  hands 
lifting  him  from  where  he  lay  half  buried  in  the 
snow.  For  a  moment  he  was  too  dazed  to  speak 
or  even  to  remember.  Then,  with  a  surging  rush 
of  immense  relief,  he  realized  what  had  happened, 
and  gaining  speech,  he  poured  out  a  hurried  but 
fairly  coherent  account  of  the  situation. 


His  rescuers  proved  to  be  woodsmen,  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  Hogan  Hill  trail  and  the  old 
log-cabin.  Seabury's  skees  were  taken  off  and  he 
w^as  helped  into  the  sledge  and  driven  to  the 
near-by  school.  Stiff  and  sore,  but  otherwise 
unhurt,  he  wanted  to  go  with  them,  but  his 
request  was  firmly  refused ;  and  pausing  only  long 
enough  to  get  some  rugs  and  a  heav>-  coat,  the 
pair  set  off.  Little  more  than  two  hours  later 
they  returned  with  the  injured  Hedges,  who  was 
carried  at  once  to  the  infirmary  to  be  treated  for 
exposure  and  a  badly  sprained  ankle. 

His  rugged  constitution  responded  readily  to 
the  former,  but  the  ankle  proved  more  stubborn, 
and  he  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  not  to  attempt 
even  to  hobble  around  on  it  for  at  least  a  week. 
As  a  result,  Christmas  dinner  had  to  be  eaten  in 
bed.  But  somehow  Hedges  did  not  mind  that 
very  much,  for  Paul  Seabury  shared  it,  sitting  on 
the  other  side  of  a  folding  table  drawn  up  beside 
the  couch. 

Having  consumed  everything  In  sight  and 
reached  that  state  of  repletion  without  which  no 
Christmas  dinner  may  be  considered  really  per- 
fect, the  two  boys  relapsed  for  a  space  into  a  com- 
fortable, friendly  sort  of  silence. 

"Not  much  on  skees,  are  you?"  commented 
Hedges,  presently,  glancing  quizzically  at  his 
companion. 

Seabury  flushed  a  little.  "I  wish  you  would 
n't,"  he  protested.  "If  you  had  any  idea  how 
scared  I  was,  and — and —  Why,  the  whole 
thing  was  just  pure  luck." 

Hedges  snorted.  "Bosh!  You  go  tell  that  to 
your  grandmother.  There  's  one  thing,"  he 
added;  "as  soon  as  I 'm  around  again,  you 've  got 
to  come  out  and  give  me  some  points.  I  thought 
I  was  fairly  decent  on  skees,  but  I  guess  after  all 
I 'm  pretty  punk." 

"I  '11  show  you  anything  I  can,  of  course," 
agreed  Seabury,  readily.  He  paused  an  instant 
and  then  went  on  hesitatingly:  "I — I 'm  going  to 
do  a  lot  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  from  now  on. 
It — It  was  simply  disgusting  the  way  I  got 
winded  so  soon  and  all  tired  out." 

"Sure,"  nodded  Hedges,  promptly.  "That  's 
what  I 've  always  said.  You  ought  to  take  more 
exercise  and  not  mope  around  by  yourself  so 
much.  But  we  '11  fix  that  up  all  right  from  now 
on."  He  paused.  "Are  n't  you  going  to  read 
some  more  in  'Treasure  Island'?"  he  asked  ex- 
pectantly. "That  's  some  book,  believe  me! 
What  with  you  and  that  and  everything,  I  'm 
not  going  to  mind  being  laid  up  at  all." 

Seabury  made  no  comment,  but  as  he  reached 
for  the  book  and  found  their  place,  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  curved  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
contented,  happy  smile. 


•  AT  THE  VERY  TAKE-OFF,  A  GASP  OF  HORROR  WAS  JOLTED  FROM  HIS  LIPS" 
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Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  FIRST  INSTALMENT 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Gerniantown,  which  they  are  too 
poor  to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange.  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at  Denewood,  is  talk- 
ing this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives.  She  is  not  a  child, 
as  they  have  feared,  but  a  girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their 
house.  Her  first  desire  is  to  see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been 
lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded  at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of 
Denewood. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  LITTLE  WREN  HOPS  IN 

Further  discussion  of  the  lost  sixpence  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  rattling  of  a  worn-out  automobile 
as  it  drew  up  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

"That  must  be  Aunt  Polly  come  up  from  the 
station  in  a  jitney,"  said  Peg,  turning  to  Be. 
"You  '11  be  a  surprise  to  her." 

"Monsieur  Cousin  Jack  'ave  tol'  me  of  Tante 
Polly,"  replied  Be,  smilingly;  "but  why  will  she 
'ave  surprise?" 

"She  does  n't  know  you  're  here,"  Peg  said. 

"But  she  expec'  me,"  Beatrice  insisted. 

"How  could  she?"  laughed  Peg. 

"The  letters,"  Beatrice  began,  but,  before  she 
could  finish,  Selma  appeared  at  the  door. 

"The  taxi-shoffer  he  wants  much  money,"  she 
announced  stolidly. 

"It  is  my  chauffeur  come!  Did  I  not  say  it?" 
cried  Be.  "And  he  would  rob  me,  eh?  le  voleur! 
[the  thief!]    But  we  shall  see." 

She  jiunped  up  and  ran  to  the  front  door,  the 
other  girls  at  her  heels,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of 
\-oluble  French  as  she  went;  but  it  was  a  cool 
and  collected  little  lady  who  confronted  the  taxi- 
driver. 

"Bring  in  my  luggages,"  she  commanded,  fac- 
ing the  man  imperiously.  ' 

"Now  hold  on.  Miss,"  the  driver  began.  "I 
did  n't  figure  on  running  my  car  through  mud- 
banks,  and  I  want — " 

"It  matter  not  at  all  what  you  want.  You 
will  get  my  luggages,"  Beatrice  interrupted 
firmly. 

"I  '11  have  my  pay  first,"  the  chauffeur  in- 
sisted. "I  've  had  my  own  troubles,  and  if  I  'd 
known — " 

"You  will  be  paid  what  the  American  Y  lady 
'a\e  said.  She  take  j'our  number  and  tell  you 
ill  dollars.  It  is  all  understood."  Be  stood 
rigidly  before  the  man  and  showed  no  signs  of 
yielding. 


"But  that  was  to  drive  you  to  Denewood," 
the  chauffeur  retorted  stubbornly. 

"Well,  am  I  not  'ere?"  Be  turned  to  Peg  with 
an  inquiring  glance. 

"This  ain't  Denewood!"  the  man  stated  flatly. 

"It 's  Denewood  Lodge,  and  a  lot  nearer,"  Peg 
put  in. 

"But  I  've  spent  half  an  hour  looking  for  the 
young  lady,"  the  man  explained  directly  to  Peg. 
"That  's  worth  something.  If  she  'd  stayed  in 
the  cab — " 

"I  pay  only  what  you  say  when  we  start,"  Be 
maintained  stoutly.  "If  you  try  to  steal  me,  I 
tell  the  police." 

"Steal  you.  Miss!"  the  chauffeur  cried,  mis- 
understanding this  literal  translation  from  the 
French  idiom ;  "don't  fear  that.  I 'm  a  poor  man 
and  all  I  want  is  my  tip." 

"Teep?  Teep?"  repeated  Beatrice,  not  under- 
standing. 

"That 's  something  extra,"  Betty  explained. 

"Ah,  the  pourboire!"  the  French  girl  exclaimed. 
"But  of  course,"  she  went  on,  addressing  the 
man  before  her,  "naturally  you  want  your  pour- 
boire and  you  shall  'ave  it  when  all  is  done." 

The  chauffeur  hesitated  a  moment,  looking  at 
Be  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  face;  then, 
seemingly  satisfied,  he  went  after  the  "luggages" 
and  brought  them  into  the  hallway. 

Beatrice,  with  quick  fingers,  opened  her  purse 
and  paid  the  man  in  silence.  He  counted  the 
bills,  and,  flushing  slightly,  touched  his  cap. 

"Thank  you,  Miss,"  he  said  heartily;  "this 
here  is  more  than  I  'd  have  asked  you." 

"I  think  you  'ave  earn  it,"  Beatrice  conceded, 
"but  be  pleased  to  remember  the  next  time  you 
drive  a  lady  that  the — the  teep  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  your  passenger.  In  my  country  we  like 
the  chance  to  be  generous." 

She  gave  him  a  nod  of  dismissal,  and  with  a 
muttered  "Thank  }'ou,  Miss,"  the  man  took 
himself  off. 

The  significance  of  this  little  scene  was  not 
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lust  on  either  Peg  or  Betty.  Beatrice,  who  had 
seemed  quite  a  child  before,  had  shown  the  poise 
and  assurance  of  a  much  older  person.  She  had 
insisted  that  the  bargain  be  lived  up  to,  not 
liecause  of  the  money  invoked,  but  as  her  right; 
and  it  was  plain  that  she  had  meant  to  maintain 
it.    Both  girls  were  impressed. 

"I  could  n't  have  done  it,"  was  Peg's  mental 
comment. 

"She  has  the  manners  of  a  countess,  whether 
she  has  the  title  or  not,"  Betty  said  to  herself. 

For  Beatrice  the  incident  had  developed  two 
facts.  First,  it  seemed  evident  that  she  had  not 
been  expected,  although  Peg  had  spoken  of  hav- 
ing heard  of  her  from  Jack.  This  was  of  little 
importance,  a  matter  to  be  cleared  up  by  a  word 
or  two;  but  the  second  fact  was  of  more  serious 
moment.  She  was  not  at  Denewood,  and, 
instinctively,  she  felt  that  here  was  a  delicate 
situation  about  which  she  might  not  make  clumsy 
inquiries.  There  had  been  no  lack  of  warmth  in 
the  welcome  Jack  Tra\'ers  had  promised  her,  and 
her  heart  had  gone  out  to  Peg  on  the  instant;  but 
why  were  they  living  in  the  lodge?  There  had 
been  no  mention  of  that  in  France,  and  she  had 
talked  endlessly  of  Denewood  with  Jack. 

But  at  the  time,  she  had  no  opportunity  to 
puzzle  further.  Scarcely  had  the  taxi-chauf?eur 
quitted  the  house  than  the  hoarse  honking  of 
another  automobile  had  brought  them  all  back 
to  the  door  again,  and  a  moment  later  a  little 
brown  lady  stepped  out  of  a  beautiful  limousine 
onto  the  portico. 

"It  's  Aunt  Polly,"  Peg  murmured  into  Be's 
ear;  and  the  latter  looked  at  this  new  arrival  with 
especial  interest. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  Miss  Polly 
Travers  in  terms  that  are  usually  applied  to 
human  beings.  E\-er\'  one  who  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  was  irresistibly'  reminded  of  a  wren; 
nor  when  they  came  to  know  her  better  was  this 
first  impression  destroyed.  The  way  she  cocked 
her  head  on  one  side;  the  way  she  fluttered  and 
preened  herself  and  twittered  and  chattered  and 
scolded;  these,  and  her  brown  clothes, — so  like 
the  bird's  neat  plumage, — were  all  wren-like. 
Wren-like,  too,  was  a  certain  cheerful  fussiness, 
which  she  displayed  to  perfection  as  she  turned 
to  the  liveried  chaufTeur  of  the  big  car. 

"Remember,  Golden,"  she  called,  holding  up 
a  dainty  finger,  "tell  your  wife  that  I  said  you 
must  take  flaxseed  tea  or  hot  lemonade  to-night 
before  you  go  to  bed.  Exposure  to  such  weather 
would  undermine  the  constitution  of  a  mud- 
turtle." 

She  turned,  fluttering,  toward  the  girls,  but 
had  eyes  only  for  Betty. 

"You  're  to  go  back  with  Golden,  my  dear," 


she  twittered,  gi\ing  her  niece  a  little  peck  on  the 
cheek  to  serve  as  a  kiss;  "but  I  want  you  to  take 
some  recipes  to  your  mother.  There  's  one  for 
headache  cologne  and  another  for  onion  soup  that 
I  cut  from  the  Sunday  paper.  Quite  remarkable! 
Quite  remarkable!  Peg,  my  child,  run  upstairs. 
You  '11  find  them  in  my  desk  somewhere.  Betty, 
hurry  now  and  get  ready.  We  must  n't  keep 
Golden  waiting." 

Her  bird-like  \'oice  was  very  gentle  and  un- 
authoritative; but  it  seemed  to  stimulate  Peg 
and  Betty  into  prompt  activity,  for  they  ran  off, 
and  Beatrice  was  left  with  this  quaint  Aunt  Polly, 
who  suddenly  appeared  to  discover  the  existence 
of  a  stranger.  Cocking  her  head  on  one  side, 
she  gazed  shyly  at  the  girl,  and  for  an  instant  Be 
felt  as  if  she  might  fly  away. 

But  only  for  a  fraction  of  time  did  Aunt  Polly 
hesitate.  Her  bright,  quick-glancing  eyes  took 
in  Be's  slight  figure  at  once,  and  she  began  to 
twitter. 

"M}'  dear  child,  you  've  been  out  in  the  rain," 
she  chirped,  taking  off  her  outdoor  things  and 
handing  them  mechanically  to  the  waiting  Selma. 
"Don't  tell  me  you  have  n't,  my  dear,  because 
it 's  quite  plain  you  have;  and  I  can  see  your  feet 
have  been  wet,  or  you  would  n't  be  wearing  those 
absurd  slippers  of  Peg's.  I  don't  see  what  Miss 
Maple  can  have  been  thinking  of  to  let  you  run 
about  in  such  weather." 

By  this  time  she  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"Peg,  Peg,  my  dear,  bring  down  my  medicine- 
box  when  you  come,"  she  called,  "and  do  hurry. 
Golden  will  take  a  chill  waiting  for  Betty." 

Peg  replied  cheerfully  from  the  floor  abow 
that  they  would  soon  be  down,  and  little  Miss 
Polly  came  hopping  back  to  Beatrice. 

"I  've  quite  forgotten  your  name,  child,  al- 
though your  face  is  \'ery  familiar,"  she  went  on 
with  scarcely  a  pause  for  breath;  "but  there  are 
so  many  girls  in  the  school  that  I  can't  remember 
all  their  names,  can  I?  You  '11  forgive  me,  my 
dear,  and  come  in  by  the  fire  and  get  dry — " 

She  was  still  twittering  when  Peg  and  Betty 
came  rushing  down  the  stairs.  Aunt  Polly 
immediately  transferred  her  attentions  to  speed- 
ing Betty  on  her  way.  The  girl  gave  Be  a  hurried 
kiss  and  a  whispered  word  that  she  would  see  her 
soon,  while  Aunt  Polly  fluttered  about,  urging 
her  to  make  haste. 

"And  tell  your  mother,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as 
she  bustled  her  niece  through  the  doorway, 
"that  I  feel  sure  Marjory  needs  bryonia.  I 
looked  at  her  particularly  this  afternoon  and  she 
should  have  at  least  three  doses.  Be  sure  not  to 
forget.  Peg,  did  you  gi\e  Betty  those  recipes? 
That  's  right,"  she  continued,  .scarce  waiting  for 
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Peg's  nod.  "The  onion  soup  is  particularly 
Ijromising,  and  so  cheap.  Golden,  remember  the 
tlaxseed  tea.    Good-by!  Good-by!" 

Betty  was  by  this  time  in  the  car,  the  chauffeur 
had  touched  his  cap  in  acknowledgement  of  this 
last  injunction,  and  the  big  automobile  started 
away. 

"There,  that  's  done!"  Aunt  Poll\-  murmured 
to  herself,  and  went  into  the  house,  where  Be's 
presence  immediately  turned  her  thoughts  in 
another  direction.  "Peg,  did  you  bring  the 
medicine-chest?" 

"Yes,  I  have  it,  Aunt  Polly,"  Peg  replied,  "but 
I  want  to  tell  you — " 

"Never  mind  that  now!"  Miss  Travers  cut  her 
short.  "Come  in  by  the  fire,  both  of  you."  She 
led  the  way  into  the  living-room,  perched  herself 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  held  out  her  hands  for 
the  box  Peg  carried.  "Give  me  the  medicine; 
and  you  might  fetch  a  glass  of  water." 

"There  's  some  here,"  Peg  answered,  with  a 
glance  at  the  tea-table;  "but,  Aunty,  wait  a 
minute  and  listen.  You  don't  know  who  this  is 
and  you  '11  be  so  sur — " 

"It  does  n't  make  any  difference  who  she  is,  my 
dear,"  Aunt  Polly  interrupted,  her  hands  busy 
among  the  tiny  bottles  in  the  polished  box;  "it 's 
quite  plain  that  she 's  been  out  in  the  storm  and 
needs  aconite.    Here  it  is.    Now,  my  dear." 

She  leaned  toward  Be,  raising  aloft  a  small  vial 
half  filled  with  white  pellets.  Dutifully  the  girl 
presented  her  hand. 

"Now  swallow  them  at  once,  my  dear,"  Aunt 
Polly  continued,  after  depositing  six  pills  on  the 
outstretched  palm.  "Don't  be  afraid.  They 
only  taste  of  sugar  and  they  're  exactly  what  you 
need." 

She  watched,  Be  closely  as  the  pills  were  con- 
sumed; then,  shutting  the  lid  of  the  box,  sighed 
contentedly,  and  leaned  back,  ever  so  slightly, 
in  her  chair. 

"Now  what  is  it  you  wanted  to  tell  me.''" 
she  asked  Peg,  beaming  brightly  upon  both  of  the 
girls. 

For  an  instant  Peg  hesitated.  She  was  a  little 
fearful  that  Aunt  Polly,  in  her  surprise,  might  not 
welcome  Beatrice  with  the  warmth  the  occasion 
demanded. 

"It 's  a  new  cousin  who  has  come  to  us,"  she 
began,  putting  an  arm  about  Be,  "all  the  way 
from  France.    She  is  Beatrice  de  Soulange!" 

For  a  moment  Miss  Travers'  eyes  grew  round 
with  amazement;  then,  with  a  little  bird-like  note 
of  gladness,  she  seemed  to  fly  out  of  her  chair  and 
settle  down  again  with  her  arms  about  Beatrice. 

"Oh,  my  dear  child!"  she  murmured,  each 
word  going  straight  to  Be's  heart  like  a  caress. 
"We  are  so  glad  to  have  you.    It  has  been  ages 


and  ages  since  one  of  your  family  has  visited 
Denewood.    You  are  more  than  welcome." 

She  kissed  Be;  then,  holding  the  girl  at  arm's 
length,  looked  at  her  searchingly. 

"You  are  a  Travers,  my  dear,"  she  said  posi- 
tively. "No  wonder  I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  about  you!  And  your  name  is 
Beatrice?" 

"For  always  we  'ave  a  Beatrice  with  us,"  Be 
answered,  smiling  into  the  sparkling  eyes  beside 
her. 

Aunt  Polly,  more  like  a  wren  than  ever,  flut- 
tered about  uttering  short  sentences  of  delight, 
until  at  last  she  fluttered  back  to  her  own  chair 
again. 

"Now  tell  me,  Beatrice,  my  dear,  how  you  came 
to  pay  us  such  a  nice  visit?"  Miss  Travers  set- 
tled herself  comfortably  and  gazed  upon  Be  with 
an  inviting  smile. 

"Jack  sent  her,"  Peg  began,  at  which  Aunt 
Polly  again  commenced  to  twitter. 

"That 's  so  like  the  boy  to  send  the  child  here 
with  wet  feet.  I  could  never  teach  him  any 
better.  There  's  an  old  Revolutionary  motto 
that  says,  'Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder 
dry';  but  that  last  has  been  changed  in  this  war. 
They  know  better  nowadays.  'Keep  your  feet 
dry'  is  the  ending  now,  as  all  the  socks  we  've 
knitted  go  to  prove." 

"But,  truthfully,  my  feets  they  were  not  wet," 
Be  insisted,  noting  a  gleam  in  Miss  Travers'  eye 
that  foreshadowed  a  demand  that  she  change  her 
stockings  forthwith.  "It  was  only  my  boots, 
and  I  lef  them  in  the  kitchen  at  once  when  I 
come  in." 

"That  was  a  sensible  child,"  Miss  Travers 
commented,  with  her  head  on  one  side.  "But, 
all  the  same,  I  'm  glad  I  gave  you  the  aconite. 
And  so  you  met  our  Jack  in  France?  That  was 
nice.  I  hope  he  was  taking  the  pills  I  sent  him? 
It  is  such  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  you 
sitting  there!" 

"But  'ave  you  not  expec'  me?"  Beatrice 
c|uestioned.  "Monsieur  Cousin  Jack,  he  'ave 
write  beautiful  long  letters  about  it,  and  I  have 
sen'  jus'  a  little  short  one,  because  I  write  the 
English  not  well." 

"The  first  we  heard  was  the  scrap  of  a  note  the 
postman  brought  me  from  Jack  just  before  he 
showed  you  the  way  here,"  Peg  explained;  at 
which  Be  uttered  a  bewildered  "Oh!"  and  looked 
very  much  crestfallen. 

"You  must  think  it  very  strange  that  I  come 
without  a  warning,"  she  murmured. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  all!"  Aunt  Polly 
assured  her.  "We  're  delighted  to  have  you  and 
hope  you  '11  stay  a  long  while.  As  to  the  letters, 
they  '11  probably  come  some  time  next  month. 
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I  think  the  people  at  the  post-office  keep  them  to 
read,  because  the  interesting  ones  are  always 
delayed,  while  the  advertisements —  But  do  go 
on,  my  dear.  You  were  just  about  to  tell  us 
such  a  lot  of  things  we  want  to  know." 

"It  is  a  long  story."    Be  said  apologetically. 

"That 's  all  the  better,"  Aunt  Polly  twittered. 

"Well  then,  I  mus'  go  back  so  that  you  will 
comprehen',"  Be  began  once  more.  "You  will 
know  that,  of  my  family,  there  is  but  my  brother 
Louis  and  me.    We  live  in  the  old  ch&teau,  very 


before,  that,  should  anything  'appen  to  the 
chateau,  I  must  seek  out  the  American  army 
and  ask  for  a  Travers." 

"But  how  could  he  have  known?"  Peg 
demanded. 

"Oh,"  laughed  Beatrice,  "we  were  sure  that,  in 
such  a  war,  America  would  come  to  us  soon  or 
late,  and  also  we  were  certain  that,  if  there  lived  a 
Travers  man,  he  would  be  with  that  army.  That 
need'  no  explanation." 

She  smiled  brightly  for  a  moment  and  then 
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'appy  together,  till  arrives  this  war.  Then  all  is 
change'.  Louis,  he  go  as  an  aviator,  and  I  see 
him  now  and  then,  while  my  heart  is  aching 
always  with  fear  for  him.    You  know?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  we  know,"  Aunt  Polly  said 
softly.- 

"Well,  I  stay  at  the  chateau  with  Jeanne-Marie, 
my  bonne,  and  the  other  servants,  even  after  my 
gouvernante  is  called  to  make  munitions.  All  is 
well  till  near  the  end  of  the  war.  Our  house  it  is 
not  disturb',  and  the  fighting  it  has  not  come  too 
near.  It  has  happened  on  both  sides  of  us,  yet 
are  we  so  far  in  luck.  But  when  the  Boches  are 
being  driven  back,  there  come,  one  night,  Louis 
and  another  in  their  flying-plane.  My  brother 
he  'ave  a  mission  to  make  against  the  enemy, 
and  soon  they  start.  But  Louis,  before  he  go, 
remind'  me  once  more,  as  he  'ave  many  times 


continued,  her  face  growing  grave  as  her  thoughts 
went  back. 

"So  that  night  I  watched  my  Louis  fly  away 
toward  the  lines  of  our  enemy,  and  I  say  a  prayer 
for  his  safe  return. 

"But,  soon  after  he  has  gone,  there  come  a 
great  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  servants 
whisper  that  the  Boches  run  away.  Yet  it  grow 
louder,  that  noise  of  shootings,  and  come  nearer, 
till  at  last  the  chateau  is  struck.  I  tell  you,  it  is 
very  terrible;  and  the  servants  they  flee  away, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  can  blame  them.  Even 
Jeanne-Marie  tremble  and  beg  of  me  to  go  to  the 
village  where  there  is  some  safety.  But,  non! 
I  will  not  go,  for  Louis  'ave  tol'  me  to  stay. 
Besides  I,  too,  'ave  a  mission.  But  you  would 
not  believe  what  that  Jeanne-Marie  do,  and  all 
for  love  of  me,  you  understan'.    She  is  strong,  you 
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know,  a  peasant,  and  she  say,  'Come,  Mademoi- 
selle, before  you  are  kill.'  And  I  shake  my  head 
and  say  'No7i!  non!  non!'  Then  she  pick  me  up, 
that  woman,  in  her  arms,  and  I  am  a  baby  to 
struggle  against  her.  So  she  bring  me  to  safety. 
And  on  the  morrow  the  chateau  it  is  not  there, 
it  is  gone!  There  is  lef  only  a  pile  of  broken 
stones." 

The  girl  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  away  with 
eyes  that  saw  only  her  shattered  home  in  France. 

"You  poor  child!"  murmured  Aunt  Poll}', 
gently. 

"Ah,  that  is  easy  to  bear,"  Beatrice  went  on 
quickly.  "I  am  but  one  of  many — many  who 
have  lost  their  homes;  and  I  'ave  so  good  luck 
right  away.  In  a  day  or  two  the  American  regi- 
ment that  has  drive'  away  those  Boches  come  to 
our  village,  and  I  remember  what  my  Louis  'ave 
tol'  me,  and  so  I  ask  for  a  Travers." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Jack  was  in  that 
regiment?"  Peg  asked  excitedly. 

"No,  not  quite  such  good  luck,"  Beatrice 
acknowledged,  "but  I  fin'  him  not  so  long  after. 
You  see,  I  had  my  plan  ready.  I  notice'  that  if 
one  come  to  a  soldier  and  request,  'I  want  Private 
Jones,'  they  will  reply,  'Aw,  go  phase  yourself!' 
But  if  one  remark',  'I  wish  to  visit  General  Jones,' 
it  is  very  different.  Then  they  say  mos'  polite, 
'Yes,  sir,  this  way,  sir!'  "  Be  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  imitated  a  soldier  at  salute,  laughing  the 
while  at  her  vivid  recollection.  "So,"  she  ex- 
plained, "I  ask'  for  General  Travers — large,  like 
that.    And  you  should  see  them  all  get  so  busy." 

"But  Jack  is  n't  a  general !"  Peg  cried. 

Beatrice  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "How  do  I 
know  that?  He  might  be.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  of  a  Travers,"  she  said.  "But  at  last 
they  tell  me  there  is  no  such  general.  So  I  say 
to  them,  very  obliging,  '€'est  egaJ!  Colonel 
Travers,  then,  will  do  for  me.'  And  they  go  once 
more  upon  the  search.  But  indeed  there  is  no 
Colonel  Travers.  Then  do  I  grow  annoy'.  'All 
right,'  I  say,  very  cross,  'Captain  Travers,  if  it 
mus'  be  so';  an'  after  a  while  I  fin'  your  Jack." 

"But  he  is  n't  a  captain;  he 's  only  a  lieuten- 
ant," Peg  Insisted. 

"Ah,  no,  he  'ave  obtain'  a  promotion  not  so 
long  before,"  Be  told  her.    "Has  he  not  written?" 

"Perhaps,  but  this  is  the  first  we  '^•e  heard  of 
it,"  Miss  Polly  remarked.  "I 've  no  doubt  it  was 
in  one  of  those  interesting  letters  that  we  never 
received;  but  go  on,  child,  what  happened  then?" 

"That  is  'most  the  end,"  Beatrice  said.  "I 
fin'  Caj^tain  Jack  Tra\ers  is  attach'  to  another 
regiment,  and  they  sen'  me  to  him  in  a  ambulance. 
He  is  surprise'  to  see  me,  I  think.  Natiirellejnent! 
But  I  tell  him  I  am  Beatrice  de  Soulange  and  his 
cousin.    From  that  time  he  take  care  of  me,  with 


a  nice  Y  girl  who  is  like  a  mother.  And  presenth- 
he  say  it  is  best  that  I  come  here,  and  so,  me 
void!"  She  ended  with  a  charming  little  gesture, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  her  new-found 
relati\'es  as  if  to  place  herself  at  their  mercy. 

"And  you  are  very  welcome,  my  love,"  Miss 
Travers  assured  her  once  more,  with  deep  feeling; 
"but  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Why  did  not 
your  brother  obtain  lea\  e  to  come  with  you?  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  him,  too." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence  and  the  face  of 
the  French  girl  went  white.  Then  from  between 
her  clenched  teeth  came  the  words  that  brought 
a  sympathetic  pang  to  the  hearts  of  Peg  and  her 
little  aunt. 

"My  brother  Louis,  he  did  not  come  back  that 
night.    He  is  los' !" 

So  unexpected  was  this  announcement,  coming 
from  a  girl  in  a  gay  red  dress,  that  there  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  silence;  then  Peg,  in  a  great 
rush  of  sympathy,  threw  her  arms  about  Beatrice. 

But  the  girl,  rising  hastily,  brushed  her  cousin 
aside,  scarce  knowing  what  she  did. 

"It  is  not  what  you  think,"  she  cried,  her  slight 
figure  stiffening.  "He  is  not  dead,  my  Louis.  It 
is  for  that  I  refuse'  to  wear  the  dresses  they  get 
for  me,  in  those  luggages  out  there.  They  are  all 
black,  and  I  shall  not  put  them  on.  Would  I 
not  know  here  in  my  heart  if  my  Louis  were  dead? 
Non,  vov,  non!  He  is  alive,  and  I  shall  not  mourn, 
for  he  will  come  back  to  me." 

CHAPTER  IV 

HOW  THE  SIXPENCE  WAS  LOST 

Be's  outburst  stunned  Peg  for  the  moment.  The 
revelation  had  come  so  suddenh',  so  \  iolently,  so 
unexpectedly,  that  for  an  instant  her  wits  were 
quite  scattered;  but  she  recovered  quickly.  Here 
was  an  answer  to  most  of  the  questions  that  had 
been  on  the  tip  of  Peg's  tongue  as  she  listened  to 
her  cousin's  narrative.  It  was  now  plain  why 
Be  had  sought  Jack  Tra^■ers  and  why  he  had  sent 
her  to  Denewood. 

x'\nd  the  \-igor  of  her  protest  was  a  measure  of 
Be's  struggle  to  keep  alive  her  belief  that  her 
brother  was  not  dead.  Against  every  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  against  the  opinion  of  all  her 
friends  in  France,  against  the  silence  of  successive 
days  when  no  news  was  bad  news.  Be  strove  to 
keep  true  to  her  conviction  that  Louis  was  alive. 
She  felt  the  doubt  that  must  come  to  every  one 
who  knew  the  circumstances,  and  realized  that  it 
tried  to  creep  into  her  own  thoughts;  and  against 
this  doubt  she  cried  aloud  her  protest,  proclaim- 
ing, with  all  her  strength,  that  her  dear  brother 
was  only  missing  and  that  time  would  give  him 
back  to  her. 
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A  Utile  of  this  Peg  iinderslood,  and  lier  iinpLilse 
to  comfort  her  cousin  was  strong;  hut  to  show  too 
much  sympathy  was  as  bad  as  showing  none. 

Wren-hke  Miss  Polly  saved  the  situation.  For 
an  instant  she  had  fluttered  violently,  darting  out 
her  arms  as  if  to  take  under  her  warm  wings  this 
dear  motherless  girl;  but  she  controlled  herself 
and  began  nodding  her 
head  up  and  down  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  way. 

"Of  course,  my  dear, 
of  course  yoiu'  brother  is 
alive!"  she  chirped,  "and 
I  've  no  doubt  Jack  will 
find  him  and  bring  him 
back  with  him  when  he 
comes.  Jack  was  always 
the  greatest  boy  at  find- 
ing things.  I  remember, 
when  he  was  quite  small, 
we  lost  a  silver  salt-cellar 
and  we  looked  high  and 
low — " 

She  twittered  on  volu- 
bly of  Jack's  school-bo\- 
exploits,  giving  Be  an 
opportunity  to  reco\er 
her comi)osure.  Without 
seeming  to  make  a  [loint 
of  it,  she  slipped  an  arm 
about  this  npw  niece  of 
hers,  and  with  little  hugs 
and  pats  conveyed,  as  no 
words  could  have  done, 
the  sympathy  and  grow- 
ing lo\'e  she  felt  for  her. 

"And  now,  my  dear," 
she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"it  's  high  time  you  were 
shown  your  room !" 

Selma  was  called  to 
carry  up  the  "luggages," 
and  soon  Beatrice  de 
Soiilange  was  installed  in 
a  small  cliamber  next  to 
Peg's. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  pretty!" 
cried  Beatrice,  as  she 
looked  about  her.  "And  it  smell'  so  sweet  of 
lavender.  It  remin'  me  of  the  south  of  France. 
But  yes,  it  is  good  to  be  here." 

"And  it 's  good  to  have  you,"  said  Peg,  glad  of 
this  chance  to  express  her  feelings.  "We  're 
going  to  have  a  great  time  together.  I  '\  e  always 
wanted  a  sister." 

"And  I  also!"  declared  Be,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  two  were  in  each  other's  arms. 

Aliss  Travers,  sitting  in  a  slender  Sheraton  chair 


that  had  been  brought  down  with  other  furnish- 
ings Irom  Denewood,  watched  the  girl  with  her 
head  on  one  side  and  a  smile  on  her  face;  but  a 
moment  later  a  troubled  look  came  into  her  eyes 
and  she  sighed  as  she  glanced  about  the  tiny  room. 

"I  'm  sorry,  Beatrice,  my  child,  that  we 
ha\"e  n't  a  more  comfortable  place  for  you."  She 
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scarcely  twittered  now.  and  there  was  a  note  of 
sadness  in  her  \'oice,  as  if  the  little  wren  had  lost 
something — a  nest,  perhaps. 

"Oh,  but  Tante  Polly,  I  lo\e  it!"  cried  Beatrice. 

"But  you  must  ha\'e  known,  my  dear,  that  this 
is  not  Denewood." 

Peg,  with  a  huge  sigh,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  The  time  had  come  when  they  must 
confess  to  this  new  cousin  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  Tra\"ers  in  x^merica.    She  had  dreaded 
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this  moment,  but  was  glad  that  Aiini  Polly  was 
there  to  tell  the  sad  facts.  She  would  have  liked 
to  have  entertained  this  French  cousin,  who  had 
lived  all  her  life  in  a  chSteau,  in  the  fine  mansion 
on  the  hill;  to  have  given  her  a  real  Denewood 
welcome;  but  that  could  not  be,  and  she  waited 
with  downcast  eyes  to  see  how  Beatrice  would 
act  when  she  found  that, instead  of  many  servants, 
she  must  content  herself  with  one  niaid-of-all- 
work  in  the  house  of  the  lodge-keeper. 

"I  'ave  wonder',"  Be  admitted,  seating  herself 
near  a  window;  "when  that  taxi-carriage  'ave 
stuck  itself  in  the  muds,  I  'ave  walk  up  to  the  big, 
big  'ouse  and  say  to  myself,  'In  truth,  this  is  the 
Denewood  I  know  from  the  books';  and  I  cannot 
look  at  it  enough,  for  joy  at  being  there  at  last. 
But  when  I  stan'  b\'  the  door  and  ring  the  bell,  I 
feel  myself  very,  xery  leetle,  because  I  am  alone 
and  am  a  stranger.  My  cousin  Jack  he  'ave  tol' 
me  how  glad  you  all  are  to  see  me;  but  I  cannot 
'elp  but  fear  how  you  may  recei^•e  a  so  far-awa\- 
cousin;  and  then  a  servant  come  and  say  'No, 
Miss  Tra\-ers  she  does  not  li\-e  here!'  And  I  ask, 
'Is  it  not  Denewood?'  and  she  reply,  'It  is  the 
ending-school  of  Miss  Maple  for  young  ladies.'" 

"Finishing-school,  dear,"  Miss  Polly  corrected 
gently. 

"Is  it  not  all  one?  Yes?  Ending  is  finish',  is 
it  not?"  Be  laughed  softly.  "But  what  matter? 
I  turn  away,  feeling  I  am  los';  and  as  I  go  back 
to  the  taxi-carriage,  I  meet  the  small,  fat  man 
who  sen'  me  here.  So  I  fin'  Paig  and  you.  But 
my  brain,  yes,  it  is  puzzle',  because  I  am  sure  that 
big  house  it  is  Denewood,  and  >'et  \-ou  do  not  live 
there." 

"It  is  because  we  are  too  poor  to  li\e  there," 
Miss  Polly  explained,  her  head  drooping  a  trifle, 
"so  we  S-e  rented  it  for  a  school.  Miss  Maple 
wished  to  buy  the  place;  she  wanted  to  call  it  the 
Denewood  School.  But  we  could  n't  bear  that, 
so  it  's  called  Maple  Hall.  Some  day  we  mean 
to  have  it  back.  Meanwhile,  my  dear,  what  we 
have  we  are  very  glad  to  share  with  you ;  but  I  'm 
sorry  we  can't  make  you  more  comfortable." 

"Oh,  Tante  Polly!"  cried  Beatrice,  rising 
quickly  and  dropping  to  her  knees  before  the  little 
brown  lady  who  seemed  so  crestfallen.  "I  'ave 
no  care  for  such  things.  \\'hat  are  many  ser\-ants 
and  great  houses?  They  are  as  nothing.  It  is 
only  the  heart  that  counts.  .Mrcady  you  'ave 
made  a  becg  room  for  me  there.  You  and  Paig 
'ave  welcomed  me  with  lo\-e,  and  how  shall  I  not 
be  comfortable?" 

That  night,  while  Peg  lay  awake  turning  over  in 
her  mind  the  events  of  the  day,  there  came  a 
gentle  knock  on  the  communicating  door  between 
the  girls'  rooms. 


"Are  you  asleep,  Paig?"  came  the  scarcely  heard 
whisper. 

"No,  do  come  in,"  Peg  answered  and,  a  mo- 
ment later  both  girls  were  in  the  same  bed. 

"It  is  that  I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking,"  Be 
explained.  "My  mind  it  'ave  gone  back  and 
back  to  that  first  Beatrice  of  Denewood  and  her 
lucky  sixpence." 

"I  often  think  of  her,"  Peg  murmured.    "I  'm 
sure,  if  she  were  here,  it  would  be  different." 

"Per'aps;  how  ran  one  tell?"  Peg  felt  her 
cousin's  shoulders  shrug  under  the  co^•ers.  But  ' 
Be  went  on,  "I  think  of  her  as  a  little  girl  in 
England  when  the  gips\-  gi^■e  her  back  the  crooked 
sixpence,  and  of  the  strong  sailor  who  break  it  in 
hahes  on  board  Admiral  Howe's  ship.  Oh,  was 
she  not  bra\e,  that  Beatrice?  And  always 
through  the  tale  there  is  the  luck  that  follow'  the 
broken  coin,  until,  at  the  end,  when  it  was  join' 
together  once  more,  all  was  well  with  Denewood." 

"Yes,  it  sa\ed  the  mansion  from  being  burned 
down."  Peg  answered  musingh-.  "They  always 
called  it  the  luck  of  the  house." 

"But  yes,  I  remember.  So  that  start  me 
thinking  and  thinking  till  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  , 
unless  I  talk  to  you,"  Be  said  hurriedly.  "Is  it  ! 
not  strange  to  you  that,  now  this  sixpence  is  \ 
los',  you  and  ^  our  brother  no  longer  live  at  Dene-  ' 
wood?  To  me  it  seem  that  those  two  things  are  ; 
tied  together." 

"I  've  thought  of  that,  too,"  Peg  rei^lied,  "but 
e\'ery  one  sa>'s  that  's  just  superstition."  i 

"Supersteetion,"  Be  rejwated.  "I  know  not  j 
the  meaning  of  that  word,  supersteetion." 

"Oh,  something  that  is  n't  real,"  Peg  tried  to 
explain. 

"But  it  is  real  that  the  sixpence  is  los'  and  that  Ji 
there  is  a  school  in  Denewood."  Be  insisted.  | 

"There  's  no  doubt  about  that,"  Peg  agreed  I 
mournfully,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  neither 
spoke. 

"Tell  me,"  Be  began  again,  "when  has  that 
sixpence  los'  itself?" 

"Oh,  ages  ago,"  Peg  answered;  "while  the  first  I 
Beatrice  was  still  alive."  ' 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Be.  "How  you  know  all  1 
that?" 

"It  is  all  written  in  the  Denewood  records,  and  ' 
great-great-great-grandniother  set  it  down  in  her  • 
journals,  too,"  Peg  returned. 

"What  does  it  sa\  ?"  Be  whispered.    "I  nnis' 
know."  j 

"It  all  happened  when  the  first  Beatrice  Travers  I 
was  an  old,  old  lad>',"  Peg  began.  "You  remem-  | 
ber  how  the  gipsy  in  'The  Lucky  Sixpence'  |j 
prophesied  that  the  half  coin  would  be  luckier  j: 
than  the  whole?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  Be  answered. 
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"Well,  then,"  Peg  went  on,  "when  John 
Ti-a\ers  and  Mistress  Beatrice  were  married, 
they  wore  their  hah  es  of  the  coin  ronnd  their 
rlecks  on  fine  gold  chains.  Now,  in  1810,  the 
first  grandson  was  born, — that  's  in  the  family 
Bible,  you  know, — and  the>-  called  him  Utile 
John,  so  as  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  his  uncle  and 
grandfather.  Madame  Beatrice  was  de\'oted  to 
this  boy,  and,  to  make  sure  that  every  thing  should 
be  all  right  with  him,  she  ga\"e  him  her  half  of  the 
sixpence." 

"And  he  los'  it?"  Be  said,  under  her  breath. 

"Yes,  he  did,"  Peg  said,  "but  not  in  quite  the 
way  you 'd  expect.  When  he  was  eight  years  old, 
on  his  birthda\-,  I  think  it  was,  he  had  some  boys 
in  to  play  with  him,  and  the}"  were  pretending  to 
hunt  for  buried  treasure.  So  Little  John,  to 
'make  it  real,'  took  off  his  chain  with  the  half  six- 
pence on  it  and  hid  it  for  the  other  boys  to  find. 
And  then,"  Peg  ended  impressively,  "though  it 's 
hard  to  believe,  he  forgot  where  he  'd  hidden  it." 

"And  they  never  found  it?"  exclaimed  Be, 
increduloush'. 

"Ne\"er  to  this  da\-,"  Peg  returned.  "And  now 
comes  the  funniest  part  of  it.  Great-great-great- 


grandfather Tra\'ers  was  dreadfully'  angry  with 
Little  John  and  scolded  him  sc\erely.  He  made 
an  awful  fuss  and  insisted  that  the  loss  of  the  six- 
pence was  a  calamity." 

"I  think  he  was  right,"  Be  [Jut  in. 

"Perhaps,  but  at  any  rate,"  Peg  continued, 
"he  said  that  his  half  of  the  precious  piece  should 
be  kept  safe  and  he  took  it  from  around  his  neck 
and  put  it  away.  Now  you  'II  scarcely  credit  it, 
but  he  forgot  what  he  did  with  it,  too.  That 's  the 
whole  stor)".  From  that  day  to  this,  both  halves 
of  the  lucky  sixpence  have  been  completely  lost." 

For  a  time  the  girls  lay  quiet,  thinking;  then 
as  if  she  had  weighed  all  the  difficulties  and  had 
come  to  a  decision.  Be  spoke. 

"We  mus'  fin'  it,  Paig!" 

"But  how  can  we?"  her  cousin  murmured 
sleepily;  "after  all  these  years?" 

"I  do  not  know  yet,"  Be  answered,  "but  I  'ave 
a  feeling  that  we  shall  si^cceed.  Your  brother,  he 
must  find  for  me  my  Louis,  as  Tante  Polly  said. 
That  is  a  big  thing.  So  for  him  I  do  a  leetle  thing 
and  shall  fin'  his  sixpence.  Good  night,  Paig,  my 
dear.  To-morrow  we  begin  our  search  for  the  los' 
luck  of  Denewood." 


(To  be  continutd) 
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E\  iii<  since  otir  children  were  big  enough  to  look  forwarr! 
to  the  coming  of  Christmas,  we  have  had  a  neighborhood 
celebration  on  the  eve  when  parents  and  grandparents, 
aunts  and  uncles  vie  with  the  youngsters  in  having  a 
good  time.  For  a  number  of  years  we  were  content  with 
the  usual  tree  and  with  presents  distributed  l)y  a  Santa 
Claus,  who  never  failed  to  arrive  at  the  right  moment, 
properly  laden.  Then,  when  the  children  grew  older, 
wc  decided  to  dispense  with  his  presence  and  to  let  some 
of  the  little  folks  provide  the  fun.  Each  year  since  then, 
our  festivity  has  taken  on  a  different  character,  and 
always  the  children  have  been  happily  engaged  for 
weeks  beforehand  in  the  merry  preparations  and  have 
greeted  the  occasion  itself  with  far  more  joy  than  when 
all  was  prepared  as  a  surprise  for  them.  Of  course, 
since  all  the  participants  are  still  under  ten,  there  is 
plenty  left  to  occupy  the  grown-ups  who  direct  the 


merr\-making;  but  when  once  a  stock  of  simple  costumes 
has  been  accumulated,  it  will  answer  from  season  to 
season,  with  slight  additions.  And-  the  enjoyment  of 
old  and  young  in  this  sort  of  celebration  more  than 
repays  the  trouble.  One  year  we  decided  to  reproduce 
an  old  English  Christmas,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  mod- 
ern America  and  with  the  resources  at  our  command. 

Three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  before  Christmas  found 
the  house  buzzing  with  excitement.  The  party  was 
not  to  begin  until  five,  and  the  actors  had  been  asked 
to  arrive  at  four;  but  who  could  wait  until  then  when 
there  were  swords  to  be  buckled  on,  heads  to  be  pow- 
dered, and  the  last  touches  put  to  costumes?  Our  own 
Rachel  and  David  had  already  helped  their  parents, 
with  such  young  assistants  as  happened  in  that  morning, 
to  hang  the  rooms  with  festoons  of  laurel  and  ground- 
pine  interspersed  with  holly,  big  wreaths  of  which  glad- 
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dcncd  the  windows  and  decked  the  plaster  cast  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  hanging  over  the  big  fireplace. 
There  was  mistletoe,  too.  of  course,  properly  hung  in  a 
doorway;  and  even  the  stair-rail  was  trimmed  with 
cheerful  red  and  green.  Dozens  of  candles  stood  ready 
to  be  lighted  in  the  silver,  pewter,  or  brass  candlesticks 
which  the  willing  neighborhood  had  yielded  up  for  the 
occasion,  for  here  must  be  no  incongruous  gas  or 
electricity. 

The  guests  had  already  begun  to  gather  about  the 
fireplace,  which  stood  ready  to  receive  the  Yule  log, 
when  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Manor  descended  the 
staircase  in  all  the  magnificence  they  could  muster. 
\Vith  them  flocked  half  a  dozen  little  girls,  some  in  stiff 
brocade,  which  had  really  belonged  to  their  great- 
grandmothers,  and  others  in  charming  figured  muslin, 
with  lace-frilled  caps  hall  hiding  their  puffed  and  ijow- 
dered  hair.  After  greetings  were  over,  the  girls  vanished, 
to  reappear  at  the  door  a  few  minutes  later  with  as  many 
boys,  all  clad  in  cloaks  well  powdered  with  "snow"  of 
course,  for  had  not  these  "waits"  already  traveled 
the  country-side  for  miles  around?  Their  childish 
voices  joined  with  a  will  in  a  couple  of  old  English  carols. 
"The  First  Noel"  and  "(iod  rest  ye  merry,  gentlemen." 
after  which  the  boys  scrambled  for  the  pennies  tossed 
them  by  the  Lord  and  Lady,  whom  they  had  respect- 
fully saluted  as  their  special  patrons. 

Hardly  had  they  scattered  to  divide  the  spoil,  when 
from  a  distant  room  came  more  music,  rather  halting 
this  time,  as  the  boys,  left  to  sing  by  themselves,  hardly 
made  out  so  well.  The  melody  resolved  itself  into  the 
rude  song: 

"Hold.  men.  hold. 
We  are  very  cold. 
Inside  and  outside 
We  are  very  cold." 

And  the  singers  soon  came  in  sight,  stepping  two  by 
two  in  time  to  the  tune.  These  were  the  players  who 
were  to  perform  a  St.  George  play,  so  simple  in  its  lines 
and  construction  that  children  can  do  it  almost  as  well 
as  our  childlike  forefathers.  First  came  King  Alfred  in 
a  gorgeous  purple  robe,  ermine  edged,  crowned,  of 
course,  and  leading  his  fair,  golden-haired  queen,  all  in 
white,  with  a  long  veil  floating  from  her  tiara.  Following 
him  stepped  King  William  "of  blessed  memorie"  along- 
side young  St.  George,  clad  as  a  Red  Cro.ss  knight,  with 
a  remarkable  helmet  made  out  of  a  tin  pail,  to  which 
a  vizor  covered  with  silver  paper  had  been  affixed. 
Behind  them  Old  King  Cole  hobbled  on  his  wooden  leg, 
his  gilt  crown  very  much  awry.  Gianl  Hlundcrhorc 
and  his  Little  Man  Jack  came  next,  arm  in  arm ;  Blunder- 
bore,  a  small  roly-poly,  whose  ragged  burlaj)  garment 
was  girded  with  a  wide  belt,  from  which  hung  three 
pendent  tin  covers  which  clanked  delightfully  as  he 
walked,  l.illlr  Man  Jack  was  twice  the  size  of  Blunder- 
hnrr.  and  was  gorgeously  attired.  Following  these  were 
Dr.  Ball  in  academic  gown  and  skull-cap.  carrying  con- 
spicuously an  immense  chemists'  bottle  of  candy  pills; 
and  with  him  walked  Father  Christmas,  Santa  Claus's 
double.  Last  of  all  ambled  the  most  remarkable  figure 
of  the  company,  an  upright,  two-legged  creature  in 
full  knee-trousers  and  brown  jerkin,  topped  by  a  drag- 
on's head — a  wonderful  creation  of  papier-mache,  with 
fang-like  teeth  and  a  large  red  tongue  visible  in  his 
snarling  jaws. 

The  delighted  cries  of  the  youthful  part  of  the  audi- 
ence and  the  applause  of  the  elders  were  scarcely  ended, 
and  the  players  had  barely  had  time  to  salute  the  Lord 
and  Lady  and  range  themselves  in  a  semi-circle  before 
the  audience,  when  the  demand.  "A  tale,  a  tale.  Father 
Christmas;  a  tale!"  brought  that  worthy  into  the 
center  of  the  stage,  where  he  held  old  and  young  spell- 


bound during  his  recital  of  how  the  bear  lost  his  tail. 
His  appreciative  listeners  would  hardly  have  let  him 
off  at  the  end  of  the  story,  but  that  they  were  eager  for 
the  play.  A  pause  ensued,  but  at  last  King  Alfred 
responded  to  sundry  pokes  and  stage-whispers  from  his 
fellow-actors  b\-  stepping  forward,  dragging  his  queen, 
with  the  following  statement: 

"I  am  King  Alfred,  and  this  here  is  my  bride, 
I  've  a  crown  on  my  pate  and  a  sword  by  my  side." 

His  three  possessions  were  unmistakably  indicated  by 
the  crudest  of  gestures,  and  he  fell  back  into  his  place 
with  sighs  of  obvious  relief. 

King  William  and  .S'(.  George  re(|uired  no  urging,  and 
got  through  their  lines  clearl\-.  if  rapidly.  King  Coir 
got  a  round  of  applause  for  his  wooden  leg  and  crutch. 
Then  Blundrrhcrr.  wryy  inch  a  giant  in  si)ite  of  his 
diminutive  size,  and  w  ith  a  fierce  scowl  upon  his  cherubic 
brow,  strode  forth,  brandishing  his  wooden  sword  with 
one  hand  and  clutching  Little  Man  Jack  with  the  other. 
The  bloodthirstiness  of  his  utterance: 

"I  am  the  Giant  Blunderbore,  fee.  li.  fum!" 

brought  down  the  house,  together  with  his  statement 
that  he  was  ready  to  fight  "any  mortal  soul."  which  he 
made  good  by  threatening  the  kings  in  turn  with  his 
wooden  sword.  But  bloodshed  was  delayed  for  a  time 
by  the  intervention  of  the  six  little  girls  who  had  been 
watching  from  the  stairs  and  who  now  ran  down  and 
began  an  old-fashioned  morris-dance. 

This  ended,  the  dialogue  of  the  play  continued.  The 
dragon  now  took  the  stage  with  a  frightful  roar  and 
menacing  gesture  as  he  declared: 

"I  am  the  dragon;  these  are  my  jaw-w-w-s. 
I  am  the  dragon;  these  are  my  claw-w-w-s." 

Of  course,  St.  George  did  his  duty  faithfully,  but  un- 
fortunately the  dragon  did  not  die  alone;  the  whole 
company  fell  to  fighting  one  another  with  their  wooden 
swords  until  all  but  Father  Christmas  and  Dr.  Ball  had 
bit  the  dust.  Even  King  Alfred's  bride  lay  a  crumpled 
white  heap  near  her  prostrate  lord. 

Now  came  Dr.  Ball's  opportunity,  and  Ik-  was  equal 
to  it;  stepping  gravely  forth  and  shaking  his  huge  bottle 
of  pills,  he  thus  reassured  his  audience: 

"I  am  the  doctor  who  cures  all  ills, 
Only  gullup  my  potions  and  swallow  my  pills." 

He  then  suited  the  action  to  the  words  by  slipping  a 
candy  pill  into  each  willing  mouth,  whereupon,  on 
being  called  by  name  and  adjured  to  rise,  each  wortln- 
did  so  with  what  ease  he  could.  Crowns  seemed  to  have 
suffered  most,  and  the  vizor  of  St.  George's  helmet 
would  never  have  survived  until  the  great  occasion  had 
he  been  allowed  to  fall  down  dead  in  it  at  rehearsals. 
Only  the  dragon  was  not  revived,  but  died  again  in 
dreadful  writhings;  his  agon\-  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
however,  when,  in  response  to  Father  Christma.\'s  pacific 
suggestion,  he.  with  the  rest  of  the  company  filed  off 
singing  a  new  version  of  the  "Hold.  men.  hold." 

And  now  came  more  carols,  simg  tliis  time  by  the  girls 
alone,  including  a  charming  little  French  song: 

"//  faut  chanter  de  bon  c'nur. 
En  ferveiir. 

La  naissance  du  .Seigneur." 
[We  must  sing,  heartily,  fervently  the  birth  of  our  Lord.) 

During  this  pause,  the  boyish  actors  had  time  to  make 
such  slight  changes  in  their  attire  as  removing  their 
regal  cloaks,  under  which  were  buff  jerkins,  changing 
their  crowns  for  the  leathern  caps  of  servitors;  and 
behold!  another  procession,  of  a  peaceful  nature  this 
time — the  "bidding  to  the  board." 
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Two  pairs  of  sei-ving-mcn  carrying  candles  in  tall 
silver  candlesticks  came  first,  with  stately  tread,  bowed 
before  the  Lord  and  Lady,  and  repeated  these  lines: 

"Lo.  now  is  come  our  joyful  feast! 
l^et  cv'ry  man  be  jolly. 
Eache  roome  with  yvie  leaves  is  drest. 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now  all  our  neighbors'  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning; 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meats  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 
Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie, 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
Wc  '11  bury  it  in  a  Christmas  pye. 
And  evermore  be  merry.  " 

tlien  made  way  for  another  retainer  holding  liigh  in 
both  hands  the  huge  wassail-bowl  (a  wash-basin  cov- 
ered with  silver  paper) ,  who  lingered,  after  making  his 
reverence,  to  repeat:  ^ 

"Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 
With  gentle  Lamb's  Wooll, 

Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 
With  store  of  ale  too: 
And  thus  ye  must  doe 

To  make  the  Wassaile  a  swinger." 

This  retainer  was  followed  by  another,  similarly  clad, 
who  bore  the  plum-pudding,  decked  with  holly.  He  said : 

"Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honor  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is." 

The  plum-pudding,  in  turn,  made  way  for  the  great 
wonder — the  boar's-head.  carried  on  a  huge  brass  salver, 
aufl  likewise  trimmed  with  green.  Its  bearer  paused 
before  the  worshipful  hosts  long  enough  to  declare: 

"The  lioar's-head  in  hand  bear  I. 
Bedecked  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  be  mcrric." 

Then  came  more  scrving-men  with  candles,  whereupon 
the  I^ord  and  F^ady  rose,  and  beckoned  the  company  to 
follow  them  as  they  fell  into  step  behind  the  procession. 
The  little  girls  and  all  the  other  children  made  haste  to 
join,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  guests,  who,  when  they 
reached  the  dining-room  found  the  costumed  children 
standing  about  a  long  candle-lit  table,  graced  by  the  was- 
sail-bowl, plum-pudding,  and  boar's-head.  The  spec- 
tators now  found  places  at  the  smaller  tables  scattered 
through  the  room.,  and  here  the  ancient  part  of  the  feast 
ended  and  the  modern  part  began. 


ST.  GEORCxE  PLAY 

C HARACTERS 
Old  Father  Christmas  Giant  Blundcrborr 

St.  George  of  England  Old  Dr.  Ball 

King  Alfred  Little  Jack 

King  Alfred's  Queen  The  Old  Dragon 

King  William  Morris  dancers 

Old  King  Cole  {with  a  wooden  leg) 
All  the  mummers  come  in  singing  and  -walk  around 
the  place  in  a  circle,  and  then  stand  on  one  side.  The 
characters  "enter"  by  advancing  from  the  circle  of 
players. 

{Enter  King  Alfred  and  his  Queen,  arm  in  arm.) 
King  Alkked. 

1  am  King  Alfred,  and  this  here  is  my  bride. 
I 've  a  crown  on  my  pate  and  a  sword  by  my  side. 
{They  sta?id  apart.   Enter  King  Cole.) 

King  Cole. 

I  am  King  Cole,  pipe  and  glass  I  extol. 
Hurrah  for  King  Charles  and  down  with  old  Noll! 
{Sta7ids  apart.    Enter  King  William.) 

King  William. 

I  am  King  William  of  blessed  me-mo-ry, 

Who  came  and  pulled  down  the  high  gallows-tree, 

And  brought  us  all  peace  and  prosperity. 

{Statids  apart.    Enter  Giant  Blunderbore.) 

Giant  Blunderbore. 

I  am  Ciant  Blunderbore,  fee,  fi,  fum, 
Ready  (o  figlit  yc  all — so  I  says,  "Come!" 

{Enter  Little  Jack.) 
And  this  here  is  my  little  man  Jack — • 
A  thump  on  his  head  and  a  whack  on  his  back  I 

{Strikes  him  twice.) 
I  '11  fight  King  Alfred,  I  '11  fight  King  Cole, 
I  'm  ready  to  fight  any  mortal  soul; 
So  here  I,  Blunderbore,  take  my  stand. 
With  this  little  man.  Jack,  at  my  right  hand, 
Ready  to  fight  for  mortal  life.   Fee,  fi,  fum! 
{Giant  and  Little  Jack  stand  apart.   Enter  St.  George. ) 

St.  George. 

I  am  St.  George  of  Merry  England; 

Bring  in  the  Morris-men,  bring  in  our  band. 

(The  Morris-dancers  come  in  and  dance.  St. 
George  then  continues.) 

These  are  our  tricks — ho,  men,  ho! 

These  are  our  sticks — whack,  men,  so! 
{Strikes  the  Dragon,  who  roars  and  comes  forward.) 

Ukagon. 

Stand  on  head,  stand  on  feet! 

Meat,  meat,  meat  for  to  eat! 

I  am  the  Dragon,  here  are  my  jaws; 

I  am  the  Dragon,  here  are  my  claws. 

Meat,  ineat,  meat  for  to  eat! 

Stand  on  my  head,  stand  on  my  feet! 

(Turns  a  somersault  and  stands  apart.) 

All. 

Ho,  ho,  ho! 
Whack,  men,  so! 
{They  all  fight,  and,  after  general  disorder,  fall  down. 
Enter  Old  Dr.  Ball.) 

Dr.  Ball. 
I  am  the  doctor,  and  I  cure  all  ills, 
Only  gullup  my  potions,  and  swallow  my  pills; 
I  can  cure  the  ache,  the  stitch,  the  palsy,  and  the  gout, 
All  pains  within  and  all  pains  without. 
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Up  from  the  lloor,  Giant  Blunderborc! 

{Gives  him  a  pill  and  he  rises  at  once.) 
Get  up,  King  and  you,  royal  Bride; 
Get  up,  Fool,  and  stand  aside. 

{Gives  them  each  a  pill,  and  Ihey  rise.) 
Gel  up,  King  Cole,  and  tell  the  gentlefolks  all 
There  never  was  a  doctor  like  Mr.  Dr.  Ball. 
Get  up,  St.  George,  old  Englaiifl's  knight. 

{Gives  him  a  pill.    All  stavd  aside  but  the  Drugoii, 
7i'ho  lies  ill  convulsions  on  the  floor.) 
Now  kill  the  Dragon  and  poison  old  Nick; 
At  Yule-tide,  both  o'  yc,  cut  your  stick! 

{The  Doctor  forces  a  large  pill  down  I  he  Dragon's 
throat,  who  thereupon  roars,  and  dies  in  convulsions. 
Enter  Father  Christmas.) 

Father  Christmas. 
I  am  Father  Christmas!  Hold,  men,  liold! 
Be  there  loaf  in  \our  locker  and  sheep  in  >  oiir  fold, 
A  fire  on  the  hearth  and  good  luck  for  >oin-  lot, 
Money  in  your  iiocket  and  pudding  in  the  pot! 

Hold,  men,  hold ! 

i'ut  lip  your  sticks. 

End  all  >our  tricks; 

Hold,  men,  hold! 

Choki  s.  (.1//  sing,  while  one  goes  round  with  a 
hat  for  gifts. ) 

Hold,  men,  hold! 
We  are  very  cold. 
Inside  and  outside, 
We  are  very  cold. 
If  you  don't  give  us  silver, 
Then  give  us  gold 
From  the  money  in  your  pockets. 
(Some  of  the  performers  show  .<:igns  of  fighting  again.) 
Hold,  men,  hold! 

(Chorus.  All  sing.  The  Dragon  gets  up  and  joins 
the  rest  to  tune  of  "Hold,  men,  hold.") 

God  Almighty  bless  your  hearth  and  fold. 
Shut  out  the  wolf  and  keep  out  the  cold! 
You  gave  us  silver,  keep  you  the  gold. 
More  money  in  your  pocket!    Hold,  men,  hold! 
{Repeat  in  chorus.    Exeunt  omnes.) 

SUGGESTIONS 

The  music  for  the  carols  may  be  found  in  "Old  Christ- 
mas Carols,  Traditional  Melodies."  S.  Archer  Cribson, 
first  and  second  sets,  and  "Six  Old  P'rcnch  Christmas 
Carols."  Kurt  Schindler,    second  set;  published 
G.  Schirmer. 

The  music  for  the  choruses  in  the  plaj'  was  adapted 
from  a  i  yth-ccntury  air.  The  same  tune  maj-  be  used  for 
both  choruses. 

If  the  entertainment  as  outlined  seems  too  short, — 
it  took  about  fifty  minutes  with  Father  Christmas' s  tale 
and  the  number  of  carols  and  dances  described. — it 
could  be  lengthened  by  adding  a  Lord  of  Misrule, 
dressed  as  a  jester  with  cap  and  bells,  who  should  act 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  introduce  games,  such  as 
London  Bridge,  King  William,  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
to  be  played  either  just  before  or  after  supper.  Such  a 
manager,  costumed  or  not,  in  the  person  of  some  elder, 
a  ]iarent,  uncle,  or  friend,  is  a  necessity  when  young 
children  arc  the  performers,  to  see  that  they  start  at 
the  proper  moment,  etc. 

The  costumes  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  They 
may  be  made,  as  ours  were,  chiefly  from  cambric  or 
canton  flannel  in  dark  greens,  reds,  and  browns,  with 


various  trinmiings.  The  kings'  were,  respectively,  red, 
green,  and  orange  capes,  made  of  cambric  and  edged 
with  white  canton  flannel  with  ink  spots  to  represent 
ermine.  Their  crowns  were  strips  of  cardboard  cut  with 
several  points  on  each  upper  edge,  sewed  together  and 
covered  with  gilt  paper.  St.  George  wore  a  white  cape 
cut  from  an  old  sheet,  the  .shoulder  of  which  was  adorned 
with  a  big  red-cambric  .St.  Ccorgc's  cross.  His  helmet 
was  made  of  a  tin  jiail.  Ironi  whicli  tlic  handle  had  Ijccn 
renioN'eil.  I  lic  vizor  was  cut  from  cardboard  and  fast- 
ened with  wile  through  the  holes  left  in  (he  pail  where 
the  handle  had.  been.  His  shield  was  the  cover  of  a 
wash-boiler.  All  the  swords  were  of  wood.  King  Coir's 
wooden  leg  was  like  a  crutch  with  a  jog  cut  in  it.  stilt- 
lashion;  to  this  a  small  roll  of  old  carpet  was  rudely 
tied,  and  on  this  cushion  he  rested  his  bent  knee,  and 
liof)bled  along  witli  an  amusing,  lialting  gait.  The 
rest  ol  the  costumes  consisted  sinipb'  of  full  trousers, 
made  like  g>  nmasium  bloomers,  of  green  or  red  or 
brown  canton  Hamicl,  and  sleeveless  buff  jerkins  cut 
all  in  one  ])iece  with  no  seam  on  the  shoulder,  lace<l  in 
Ironl  with  brown  shoe-strings.  'i'hese  jerkins  were 
nuule  of  a  tan  cotton  material,  one  of  the  cheap  linen 
imitations,  heavier  than  cambric  and  therefore  holding 
their  shape  better.  Broad  collars  were  cut  from  white 
canvas  to  finish  the  necks.  The  actors  wore  their  own 
white  shirts  or  blouses,  so  that  the  white  .sleeves  showed ; 
also,  white  stockings  and  low  shoes  with  buckles  made  of 
pasteboard  covered  witli  gold  or  silver  paper.  The 
servitors'  caps  were  of  the  same  material  as  the  jerkins, 
and  made  of  circular  pieces  cut  into  four  equal  sectors 
and  fitted  to  the  head. 

The  costumes  were  very  roughly  made;  for  instance, 
the  regal  robes  were  not  hemmed,  but  had  the  "ermine" 
edge  stitched  to  the  raw  edge  of  the  cambric;  the 
eyelets  of  the  jerkins  were  merel}'  holes  punched  with 
the  scissors.  In  the  candle-light  few  of  these  imper- 
fections could  be  seen,  or,  if  any  were,  they  added  to 
the  humor  of  the  occasion.  The  girls'  costumes  may  be 
as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  one  chooses,  so  long  as  they 
suggest  the  Englisli  colonial  style — short-waisted  gowns, 
with  kerchiefs,  mob-caps.  etc. 

The  various  properties,  such  as  the  wassail-bowl, 
were  easily  made,  as  already  described.  The  wassail 
itself  was  represented  by  cotton  wool  colored  with  red 
ink  and  decorated  with  slices  of  lemon-peel.  If  the 
young  actor's  hand  is  strong  and  steady  and  the  bowl 
not  too  large,  fruit  punch  would  be  in  order.  The 
boar's-head  was,  of  course,  a  pig's  head,  roasted,  with  an 
apple  between  its  jaws,  the  whole  set  forth  on  a  large 
tray  decked  with  holh'.  Or  a  papier-mache  boar'.s-head 
can  be  purchased  at  a  toy-shop. 

For  our  performance  we  had  not  more  than  four  re- 
hearsals of  the  play,  which  were  as  much  fun  for  the 
children  as  the  actual  presentation.  The  carol  singers 
practised  for  a  half-hour  every  Sunday  afternoon  in 
December.  We  found  it  better  to  have  the  carols 
accompanied  softly  on  the  i)iano.  as  otherwise  the  key 
suffered  too  much.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  play  a 
fiddle,  it  would  be  more  effective  to  have  the  fiddler  en- 
ter with  the  Waits  and  play  for  them.  This  fiddler  might 
be  a  grown-up  of  course,  as  Father  Christmas  and  Dr. 
Ball  were  in  our  rendering  of  the  St.  George  play. 

The  entertainment  as  we  gave  it  did  not  involve  as 
much  labor  as  most  plays  in  which  children  take  part, 
because  the  lines  are  so  short,  and  the  action  so  simple. 

The  verdict  of  the  young  actors,  and  of  the  many 
grown-up  relatives  and  friends  who  fortned  the  audience, 
— that  it  was  the  "nicest  Christmas  party  they  ever 
attended," — more  than  repaid  the  trouble  it  had  cost. 


By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


"PEACE  ON  EARTH' 

If  Christmas  came  once  a  montli,  or  once  in  ten 
years,  it  would  be  all  wrong.  Once  a  year  is  just 
right;  and— here  it  comes! 

Everything  changes,  and  the  Christmas  of  1920 
is  in  many  ways  unlike  the  Christmas  of,  say, 
1 890.  There  are  not  so  many  people  sitting  about 
those  jolly,  old-fashioned,  crackling  wood  fires. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  even  snow  was 
scarcer  than  it  used  to  be;  but  then,  as  the  good 
old  Saint  has  retired  the  reindeer  and  taken  to 
aeroplane  traveling,  that  does  n't  really  matter: 

The  changes  have  been — ha\  e  n't  they? — all  in 
the  accessories.  The  spirit  is — is  n't  it? — just  the 
same.  If  it  is  n't,  if  the  joy  is  less  genuine,  if  we 
are  more  critical  and  less  happy — then  things  are 
indeed  wrong, 'and  it  is  "up  to"  each  one  of  us  to 
reform,  right  away.  No  Act  of  Congress  is  needed ; 
no  Presidential  proclamation.  All  the  legislatures 
in  the  country  can't  make  Christmas  right,  if  we 
make  it  wrong.  Christmas  is  in  the  heart,  and 
each  person  makes  it  for  himself.  And,  of  course, 
the  way  to  get  fun  out  of  Christmas  is  to  make 
some  one  else  happy  (unless  you  belie\-e  in  a 
"Policy  of  Isolation"). 

Christmas — Peace  on  Earth:  does  it  seem  to 
you  as  though  mankind  had  turned  Christmas 
into  a  tragedy?  (We  young  folks  think  more 
about  such  things  than  some  of  the  old  folks  sus- 
pect.) Do  you  think  it  a  hollow  mockery  to  talk 
about  peace  and  good  will? 

I  tell  you,  the  more  there  is  in  the  world  of 
hatred  and  war,  the  higher  goes  the  value  of  every 
individual  mind  and  heart  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas !  When  storms  of  strife  blow  over  the 
world,  individuals  appear  like  dust  blown  on  the 
wind,  helpless,  useless,  insignificant.  But  the  rock 
that  stands  unshaken  by  the  gale  is  made  of  single 
atoms,  each  one  standing  fast;  nothing  in  itself, 
but  part  of  a  sturdily  resisting  whole. 


So  let 's  be  old  fashioned,  this  Christmas.  Let 's 
be  regular  kids,  and  have — and  give — a  jolly  time. 
And  don't  think  for  one  moment  that  anybody  is 
going  to  say  to  you  more  heartily  and  sincerely 
than  we: 

Merry  Christmas! 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
PYRAMIDS 

England  and  Egypt  took  a  long  step  toward  a 
solution  of  their  problem  and  adoi)tion  of  the  Rule 
of  Reason  when  they  drew  up  an  agreemcnl  defin- 
ing the  lines  on  which  their  relations  should  be 
conducted  hereafter.  The  agreement  was  made 
by  the  Nationalists  and  a  British  mission.  It  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  Egyptian  people  for  a  vote, 
and,  if  it  met  with  their  appro\-al,  was  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  treaty. 

The  plan  called  for  recognition  by  Great  Brit- 
ain of  Egyptian  independence,  and  a  promise  to 
protect  Egypt  against  aggression  by  any  other 
Power.  In  return  for  this  assurance  of  support, 
it  is  proposed  that  Egypt  shall  gi\  e  England  sjic- 
cial  rights  in  Nile-valley  trading,  and  permit  her, 
in  war  time,  to  make  military  use  of  Egyptian 
land.  Egyjit  is  also  to  agree  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  permanent  British  force  in  the  Suez  Canal 
territory. 

As  far  as  it  had  gone  when  this  article  was 
written,  the  understanding  was  that  Egypt  should 
be  permitted  to  control,  without  British  inter- 
ference, her  relations  with  foreign  countries,  pro- 
\  ided  she  would  not  make  treaties  unwelcome  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground 
of  conflict  with  British  policy.  Egypt  will  soon,  it 
seems  likely,  be  represented  in  foreign  lands  by 
her  own  ambassadors  and  envoys. 

The  new  arrangement  will  involve  changes  in 
the  laws  affecting  citizens  of  other  countries  while 
in  Egypt,  and  other  governments  are  being  con- 
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suited  on  this  point.  Great  Britain  will  no  longer 
appoint  "ad\isers"  to  the  departments  of  the 
Ciovernment,  and  F^nglishmcn  in  its  service  will 
i)e  responsible  directly  to  Egyptian  department 
heads. 

The  oldest  nations  in  the  world — China,  India, 
Egypt — are  no  longer,  as  they  were  not  many 
years  ago,  out  of  the  current  of  modern  life. 
There  is  great  and  dangerous  unrest  among  their 
populations,  and  the}'  are  not  going  to  be  left  out 
of  the  readjustments  following  the  war.  Prob- 
abl}'  Great  Britain's  willingness  to  reorganize  her 
relations  with  Egypt  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
an  idealistic  impulse,  but  springs  also  from 
realization  that  it  will  work  to  the  ad\antage  of 
all  concerned. 

LADIES  OF  THE  JURY 

The  sight  of  twelve  jurywomen  in  the  bo.x  is  not 
new  in  the  West,  but  it  had  not  been'  seen  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  until  October  13,  when  a  jury  all  of 
women  heard  a  case  tried  at  Orange,  N.  J.  The 
court-room  was  "crowded  to  capacity,"  as  the 


the  company  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  the 
proposed  action.  After  hearing  the  evidence  and 
discussing  the  case  for  thirt>'-five  minutes,  the 
jury  gave  a  \erdict  in  fa\or  of  the  man. 

It  seems  funny,  nowadays,  t(j  think  of  the  times 
— not  so  very  long  ago,  either — when  women  had 
no  part  in  public  affairs. 

THE  BRITISH  COAL  STRIKE 

On  October  16  a  million  coal-niiners  in  Great 
Britain  went  on  strike.  F2ver  since  the  war, 
Flngland  has  had  labor  agitations.  Labor  leaders 
like  Robert  Smillie,  head  of  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion, ha\"e  selected  the  time  of  readjustment  fol- 
lowing upon  the  war  as  their  opportunity  to  force 
from  the  Goxernment  the  improved  conditions 
that  everybody  would  like  to  see  established  in 
industry. 

The  coal-miners'  strike  was  peculiarly  unwel- 
come in  England  because  of  the  very  great  danger 
of  its  leading  to  an  open  war  between  labor  and 
capital.  When  all  the  energies  of  the  nation — of 
employers  and  employees  alike — should  be  di- 


Wide  WorlJ  i'hotos 


THE  FIRST  JLKY  OK  WOMEN  EVER  CALLED  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


newspapers  said;  and  the  reporters  all  brought 
their  cameras  along. 

1  he  point  at  issue  was  the  ownership  of  a  dry- 
goods  store.  A  company  suing  because  a  contract 
had  been  broken  asserted  that  the  woman  who 
had  made  the  contract  owned  the  store,  and  there- 
fore the  company  could  take  payment  out  of  its 
stock.  The  woman's  husband  said  that  he  owned 
the  store,  and  as  he  had  not  made  the  contract, 


rected  to  the  rebuilding  of  British  industries  and 
the  expansion  of  trade,  a  bitter  conflict  between 
business  leaders  and  labor  leaders  could  hardly 
be  anything  but  disastrous. 

On  the  day  the  strike  was  declared,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  issued  a  statement  to  the  British  people. 
He  told  how  the  Government  had  tried  to  avert 
the  strike.  It  had  offered  to  place  the  miners' 
claims  before  "an  impartial  tribunal"  for  judg- 
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ment.  Man}'  men  prominent  in  the  Miners'  Fed- 
eration had  expressed  ap]:)roval  of  tlie  plan,  bnt 
their  executixe  body  had  refused  to  accept  it. 

Then  the  Go\"ernment  had  offered  to  grant  the 
increased  rate  of  pay  demanded  by  tlie  miners  if 
they  would  undertake  to  increase  the  rate  of 
jjroduction,  fallen  off  in  the  last  few  months  to 
a  dangerous  extent.   This  too  the  miners  rejected. 

Now,  said  the  Prime  Minister,  they  are  at- 
tempting to  gain  their  demands  by  force;  "the 
nation  must  and  will  resist  such  an  attack  with 
all  its  strength,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  issue."  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
soundness  and  good  sense  of  the  British  public. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  British  people, 
having  made  the  tremendous  sacrifice  required  of 
them  in  the  war,  are  going  to  let  themseK  es  be 
deprived  of  their  rights — nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  going  to  let  Bolshex  ism  in  the  world 
of  labor  endanger  British  freedom. 

The  J-'rime  Minister's  message  closed  with  these 
words:  "No  one  need  underrate  the  damage  wliicti 


A  GERMAN  OFFICER  MAKING  AN  INVENTORY  OF 


this  strike  will  do,  i)Ut  no  one  will  he  disniaved. 
With  stead}'  purpose  and  deteriiiinati(in  to  dd 
justice,  the  nation  will  overcome  all  difficulties." 

On  October  28  a  pro\'isional  settlement  was 
made,  and  on  Nox  ember  3  the  miners'  delegates 
passed  a  resolution  to  end  the  strike. 

GERMANY  AGAIN 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  taken  a  look  at 
Germain'.  Let 's  turn  the  telescope  in  that  direc- 
tion once  more. 


The  German  Go\ernment  exj^elled  the  repre- 
sentatixes  of  the  Lenine  Misgo\'ernment  who 
called  to  invite  Germany  to  join  their  cause. 
Some  German  socialists  tried  to  have  a  resolution 
passed  expressing  "s}'nipathy"  with  Soxiet  Rus- 
sia, but  declining  to  join  an  organization  "seek- 
ing to  promote  a  world  re\"olution  through  terror 
and  destruction."  The  sympathy,  howexer, 
failed  to  get  ofificial  expression;  and  that  's  a 
hopeful  sign. 

The  people  ha\  e  been  gix  ing  up  tlieir  weapons. 
There  ha\'e  been  no  more  fiare-uj^s  of  civil  war. 
There  will  for  )'ears  be  secret  plotting  and  per- 
haps occasional  outbursts;  but  e\"ery  month  that 
passes  makes  the  danger  less.  The  im]:)ortant 
thing  to  know  is  what  the  }oung  people  of  Ger- 
many are  thinking.  They  will  have  to  build  up  a 
whole  new  sy  stem  of  thought.  I  should  suppose 
the\'  would  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old 
Hohenzollern  ideas;  they  are  having  to  pay  the 
penalt\  for  those  mistakes.  The  new  books  pub- 
lished in  German}  nowada}'s  would  be  interesting, 
as  straws  showing  the 
wa}'  the  wind  blows. 

T  h  e  conference  o  n 
reparations  is  a  critical 
point  in  the  German 
nation's  progress  to- 
ward reconstruction.  In 
the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man representatives 
ma}'  l)e  found  a  very 
significant  indication  of 
( <erniany's  present  state 
of  mind. 

THE  BEST  KIND 
OF  .\  mi: MORI AL 

I  t'si  in  time  forinsertion 
in  TiiK  W  atch  Towkk, 
1  came  ui)on  this  item 
in  ni}'  newspaper:  "At 
St.  Mihiel.  France,  in 
memory  ol  the  iu'st 
great  American  battle 
effort  of  the  war,  a 
unique  reminder  is  to  be 
established  tinder  Red  Cross  auspices.  Coop- 
erating with  ihe  French  Government,  the  junior 
section  of  the  American  l^ed  Cross  will  finance 
there  the  creclinn  .iiid  operation  uf  a  model 
hospital  for  childi'en." 

I  ha\"e  not  heard  of  an\'  war  memorial  th.il 
excels  this  in  fitness  and  lineness:  a  place  of  heal- 
ing to  be  established  in  what  was  the  place  of 
wounding,  and  b}  the  leading  organization  of  our 
young  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

The  Junior  .\.  R..  C.  deserves  great  praise. 


ARMS  COLLECTED  FROM  (.  1\  ILLVNS 
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THREE  COLLEGE  "BOYS" 

Most  fellows  in  college  call  themseK'es  "men." 
Probably  the  Harvard  students  in  the  picture  do, 
too,  though  they  are  only  thirteen.  They  both 
come  from  Pennsylvania.  That  seems  rather 
more  remarkable  than  if 
one  hailed  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other 
from  Texas,  or  Maine, 
or  Oregon.  Probably  it 
is  n't,  but — 

They  say  that  young 
Mr.  Santee  knows  five 
languages  and  the 
higher  mathematics. 
Also,  in  newspaper  lan- 
guage, that  he  is  the 
"budding  Babe  Ruth" 
of  his  home  town,  Wap- 
wollopen.  I  suppose 
that  (as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  town!) 
means  that  he  plays 
baseball,  and  is  "strong 
with  the  stick."  You 
know,  we  youngsters 
don't  worry  our  pas  and 
mas  half  so  much  with 
our  precocious  excel- 
lence in  advanced 
studies  when  we  show  a 
healthy  interest  in  what 
the  poets  call  "the 
sports  of  childhood." 

College  students  used 
— oh,  150  years  ago — to  be  graduated  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  so.  But  courses  were  n't  as  stiff  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  they  are  in  the  twentieth. 

The  Harvard  youngsters  have  a  rival  in  Ed- 
ward R.  Hardy,  Jr.,  freshman  at  Columbia. 
F~d\vard  is  twelve  years  old  and  knows  twelve 
languages.  He  is  a  New  York  chap.  His  father 
is  a  professor. 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TO^VER'S 
TELESCOPE 

The  League  of  Nations  Commission  of  Control 
visited  Vilna,  after  the  seizure  of  the  city  by  the 
Poles,  to  investigate,  and  then  went  to  Warsaw, 
to  confer  with  the  Polish  Government.  The  Lith- 
uanians declared  that  Poland  had  done  wrong  in 
establishing  a  Provisional  Government  there. 
The  Poles  asserted  that  they  had  taken  control  in 
the  disputed  territory  not  for  conquest,  but  as 
part  of  their  war  with  the  Bolsheviks.  Premier 
Witos  declared  that  though  the  seizure  had  not 
been  made  with  authority  from  his  Government, 
he  could  not  condemn  it.    He  said  the  new  Vilna 


Government  had  promised  that  a  plebiscite  would 
be  held,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
could  determine  their  political  allegiance  them- 
selves. Mr.  Paderewski  was  said  to  have  gone 
to  Warsaw  to  inform  the  Polish  Government  of 


THREE  YOUNG  FRESHMEN": 
AND  EDW 


HERBERT  B.  HAFLETT  AND  FRED  SANTEE,  OF  HARVARD 
ARD  ROCHIE  HARDY,  JR.,  OF  COLUMBIA 

the  bad  impression  made,  by  its  action,  upon  na- 
tions in  the  League.  Lithuania's  representative 
here  protested  to  the  United  States  Government 
against  Poland's  action.  General  Zellgousky's 
men  certainly  "started  something"  when  they 
took  Vilna.  The  region  where  Russia,  Poland, 
and  the  Baltic  States  are  in  conflict  is  paved  with 
problems  for  the  League. 

An  Air  Parliament  was  held  at  London  in  October, 
and  some  amazing  indications  were  given  of  what 
we  may  expect  to  see  happening  in  the  air  in 
coming  years.  Among  the  wonders  are  aircraft 
rivaling  the  ocean  liners  of  to-day  in  machinery 
and  control;  airplanes  so  manageable  that  they 
can  be  landed  in  small  spaces;  mastheads  for 
mooring  'planes,  like  boats  in  the  water;  'planes 
to  be  controlled  electrically  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  methods  for  dispelling  fog.  Safety  de- 
vices are  being  perfected,  and  constant  progress 
is  being  made  toward  complete  mastery  of  the  airy 
ocean.  Great  Britain  is  setting  a  pace  that  will 
make  other  nations  hustle  if  they  mean  to  keep  up. 
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THE  LATE  KINO  ALEXANDER  OF  GREECE 

The  turning-point  in  Robert  Brace's  career  came 
when  he  learned  a  lesson  from  a  spider.  King 
Alfred  burned  the  cakes,  and  history  was  made. 
They  say  that  if  Napoleon  had  n't  eaten  so  fast, 
he  might  have  conquered  England.  One  unfortu- 
nate speech  at  the  end  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
caused  the  defeat  of  a  candidate  whose  election 
seemed  almost  certain.  "For  the  want  of  a  nail" 
a  kingdom  was  lost.  And  the  bite  of  a  monkey, 
poisoning  a  king,  brought  public  affairs  in  Greece, 
this  autumn,  to  a  crisis.  Little  things  count  in 
history ! 

At  a  banquet  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  \  isited 
the  State  F"air,  General  Obregon  said  that  Mexico 
would  pay  up  its  debts  and  would  give  foreigners 
in  the  country  legal  protection.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved the  United  States  would  recognize  the  new 
Mexican  Government,  and  the  Governor  of  Texas 
assured  him  that,  "so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned," 
General  Obregon  "is  already  recognized."  De- 
cember I  was  the  day  set  for  the  general's  inaug- 
uration as  President  of  Mexico. 

Whatever  the  right-and-wrong  of  British-Irish 
relations  may  be,  it  certainly  seems  that  the  time 
must  be  near  at  hand  when  Ireland's  place  in  the 
Empire  will  be  definitely  settled.  The  story  can- 
not go  on,  indefinitely,  having  chapter  after  chap- 
ter of  new  miseries  written  into  it. 


Beginning  November  6,  the  Girl  Scouts  had 
I  heir  "week."  It  certainly  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  The  Watch  Tower!  We  can't  very 
well  report  it,  for  this  article  had  to  go  to  the 
printer  before  the  membership  campaign  began; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  congratulations  will  be 
in  order — so  here  they  are. 

The  "drive"  could  hardly  have  had  a  better 
leader  than  Mrs.  Rinehart.  She  knows  girls! 
Then,  too,  she  is  one  of  those  fortunate  folks  who 
grow  up  without  losing  the  joy  and  "pep"- 
tiniism  of  youth. 

Good  luck  to  you,  Girl  Scouts! 

General  Leman  died  in  October.  Does  that 
carry  you  back  to  1914  and  the  beginning  of  the 
war?  General  Leman  was  the  Go^•ernor  of  Liege 
then,  and  it  was  his  stubborn  defense  of  the  city 
that  checked  the  advance  of  the  German  army 
and  gave  the  Allies  a  chance  to  rally  at  the  Marne. 
The  Belgian  general  was  wounded  and  captured 
in  August,  1914,  and  was  a  German  prisoner  for 
more  than  three  years.  Germany,  regarding  the 
treaty  that  made  Belgium  neutral  territory  as  "a 
scrap  of  paper,"  planned  to  rush  her  armies  across 
Belgium  into  France,  and  so  gain  an  early  advan- 
tage that  would  bring  victory  to  the  unholy  cause 


Unilcrwou.l  &  llinl.'i  ivi....! 


(GENERAL  LEMAN,  THIC  UV.UO  OF  LIKt.E 

of  Might  against  Right.  But  little  Belgium  gal- 
lantly opposed  the  monster's  adx  ance,  risking  her 
life  as  a  nation  to  save  the  world;  and  in  that  im- 
measurably heroic  resistance.  General  Leman's 
defense  of  Liege  was  a  mighty  factor.  On  the 
honor  roll  of  Freedom's  friends  his  name  must 
glow  with  imperishable  glory. 
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ELECTRICAL  CONNECTIONS  AT  THE  NAVIGATOR'S  BRIDGE 


THE  RADIO  PILOT-CABLE 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  U.  S.  destro>-er  sailed  up  into 
the  port  of  New  York  in  an  artificial  fog.  The 
"fog"  was  formed  by  stretching  a  sheet  of  canvas 
in  front  of  the  na\'igator's  bridge  so  that  the  pilot 
could  not  see  the  buoys  that  marked  the  Ambrose 
Channel,  and  yet  the  \essel  kept  faithfull>-  to  a 
true  coilrse. 

The  pilot  did  not  need  to  use  his  e>  es,  because 
he  was  looking  through  his  ears;  in  fact,  a  totally 
blind  man  would  probably  have  guided  the  vessel 
even  more  accurately,  because  of  his  keener  and 
more  sensiti\e  hearing.  The  secret  of  this 
curious  navigating  experiment  lay  in  a  cable  placed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  Ambrose  Channel. 
This  pilot-cable  was  spelling  out  the  words 
"Navy,"  "Navy,"  "Navy,"  and  the  pilot  was 
picking  up  the  message  through  two  receiving- 
coils,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
signals  from  the  two  coils  of  wire  were  equally 
strong,  he  knew  that  the  vessel  was  running 
squarely  over  the  cable.  If  the  signals  through 
the  starboard  coil  were  louder  than  those  which 
came  through  the  port  coil,  he  knew  that  he  was 
veering  off  to  port  and  immediately  turned  the 


helm  to  bring  the  vessel  back  to  the  true  course. 
The  channel  could  just  as  well  have  been  followed 
on  a  moonless  night  in  the  densest  of  fogs. 

The  signals  were  transmitted  from  the  cable 
to  the  receiving  coils  by  induction.  When  an 
alternating  current  flows  through  a  wire  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  field  of  magnetic  waves,  and  these 
wa\es  set  up  an  alternating  current  in  any  wire 
that  crosses  their  path.  The  semi-circles  drawn 
around  the  cable  in  our  engraving  show  how  the 
magnetic  waves  radiate  from  the  pilot-cable  and 
how  the  receiving  coils,  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
ship,  intercept  these  waves.  The  receiving  coils 
are  flat  spirals,  or  "pancake"  coils,  four  feet  in 
diameter;  and  as  they  cross  the  magnetic  waves, 
currents  are  set  up  in  them,  which  flow  up  to  the 
telephone  at  the  bridge. 

The  electrical  circuits  are  shown  in  the  small 
inset  at  the  left  of  the  engraving,  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  radio-telegraph  wiring  diagrams 
will  see  that  by  means  of  amplifiers  the  faint 
signals  are  magnified  about  400  times  and  pro- 
duce loud  tones  in  the  receivers.  By  means  of  a 
switch,  the  operator  may  connect  first  with  one 
receiving-coil  and  then  with  the  other,  and  in 
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that  \va\-  compare  the  loudness  or  strength  of  the 
two  signals. 

The  cable  laid  in  the  Ambrose  Channel  is  i6| 
miles  long.  The  construction  of  the  cable  is 
shown  at  the  top  of  the  engraving;  altogether  it 
is  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  its  outer  end  it 
is  anchored  near  the  Ambrose  Light-ship,  and  it 
runs  to  the  Narrows,  where  it  is  connected  with  a 
500-cycle  alternating  generator  at  Fort  Lafayette. 
The  current  flows  through  the  tinned  copper  wires 
in  the  core  of  the  cable, 
and  at  the  outshore  end 
these  wires  are  connect- 
ed with  the  outer  armor 
of  gaK  anized  wire.  The 
return  flow,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  the 
cable,  but  is  diffused 
through  the  water  of  the 
harbor,  and  finally  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  gen- 
erator through  a  wire 
connected  with  the  ar- 
mor at  the  inshore  end. 
The  pilot  would  hear  a 
continuous  buzz  from 
this  connection,  but  to 
relieve  the  monoton\'  of 
the  sound  and  to  distin- 
guish one  cable  from 
another,  the  current  is  interriipled  in-  an  auto- 
matic switch  which  spells  out  a  code  word  in  dots 
and  dashes. 

It  is  to  the  war  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
invention.  When  the  submarine  lurked  in  the 
sea  and  Zeppelins  hovered  overhead,  it  was  fool- 
ish to  think  of  keeping  beacon  lights  burning,  and 
yet  war  vessels  could  not  be  kept  in  port  at  night. 
Some  means  had  to  be  furnished  for  guiding  them 
in  or  out  past  dangerous  shoals  and  far  more 
dangerous  mine-fields.  It  was  then  that  the 
electric-cable  pilot  was  hit  upon,  and  it  made  the 
nax  igation  of  harbors  by  night  as  safe  as  it  is  on  a 
clear  day.  There  are  many  inventions  developed 
in  the  war  that  are  of  distinct  value  in  time  of 
peace,  and  this  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  them  all.  Every  year  there  are  seri- 
ous wrecks  at  various  harbors,  due  to  the  fact 
that  ships'  captains  have  lost  their  way  in  the  fog. 
In  fact,  unless  the  weather  is  clear,  it  is  customar\- 
for  vessels,  particularly  large  passenger  liners,  to 
lie  at  anchor  rather  than  to  run  the  hazardous 
gauntlet  of  shoals  and  other  \essels  up  to  port. 
The  pilot-cable  will  guide  ships  on  a  perfectly 
safe  course. 

Two  cables  may  be  laid,  one  for  outgoing  and 
the  other  for  incoming  vessels.  By  using  a  dif- 
ferent signal  for  each,  the  pilot  can  distinguish 


between  them  and  keep  astride  the  proper  one, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  collision.  It  will  be 
just  like  a  double-track  railway  with  a  separate 
track  for  outgoing  and  incoming  trains.  As  long 
as  vessels  keep  over  their  own  track,  their  only 
danger  will  be  that  of  a  rear  end  collision  with  a 
slower  boat  ahead  or  a  faster  one  behind,  and 
such  accidents  can  be  a\oided  by  having  all 
vessels  steam  slowh-  and  keep  alert  lookouts  for- 
ward. A.  RussKi.L  Bono 


KK.HT  THOLSAM)  CHKISTMAS-TKKl 


IN  A  ^OLUJ  MA>- 


THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE  HARVEST 

Since  fi\-e  million  Christmas-trees  are  annually 
shipped  out  of  Vermont,  it  is  only  natural  to 
wonder  where  the>'  all  come  from.  They  come 
from  farms — not  farms  o]wrated  to  produce  the 
Christmas-tree    crop,    but    abandoned  farms. 


LOADED  I-L.vr  C.\RS,  2100  TREES  TO  A  CAK 

where  the  trees  haxe  planted  and  reared  them- 
selves. 

These  abandoned  farms  lie  in  high  \  alle\'s  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains.    One  may  see 
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sections  covered  by  thirty-odd  farms,  once  thriv- 
ing setdements,  but  now  all  but  two  or  three  may 
be  unoccupied.  Such  land,  once  under  the  i)low, 
is  gradually  coming  back  to  forest.  Along  tiie 
fern-choked,  faint K'  traced  furrows,  young  spruces 
come  up  and  in  the 
open  sunshine  take 
on  a  \i\id  green. 
.And  more  than 
that — the  synnnet- 
rical  branches  area 
li\  el>"  green  clear  to 
tile  ground. 

Christmas  -  trees 
cannot  be  cut  in 
areas  of  spruce 
forest,  because 
when  they  grow  in 
dense  clusters  the 
under  branches  die 
for  want  of  light, 
and  hence  the  trees 
have  no  value  as 
decorative  Christ- 
mas-trees. 

Few,  indeed,  see 
the  harvest.  One 

or  two  lonel}'  partridge  hunters,  perhaps,  will  see  it 
as  it  lies  covered  with  the  first  early  snow-squalls 
in  the  mountains.  But  back  in  October,  when  the 
days  have  not  lost  all  of  the  mellowness  of  au- 
tumn, a  gang  of  twenty  choppers  will  ha\-e  been 
busily  at  work  cutting  the  scattering  young 
spruces  and  tying  them  with  twine  into  bunches 
of  from  two  to  six,  according  to  size. 

The  cutting  and  bundling  is  the  easiest  part  of 
the  harx'est,  for  the  trees  must  be  hauled  for  miles 
to  the  railroad,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
mountain  roads  are  nothing  more  than  frozen  ruts 
and  water-holes.  Despite  this  fact,  however, 
hea\  y  t\\  o-horse  wagons  and  even  motor-trucks, 
bristling  with  great  criblike  bodies,  struggle  slowly 
out,  loaded  high  with  the  trees.  Two  horses  are 
able  to  draw  out  at  a  load  about  seventy  trees  of 
average  size. 

At  the  chosen  town  on  the  railroad  every  dis- 
used spot  is  hired  and  a  mountain  of  trees  begins 
to  grow,  till  eight  thousand  of  them  may  be 
[lacked  in  a  solid  mass.  At  once  the  loading  on 
flat  cars  begins.  As  the  great  piles  are  opened  up 
and  laid  between  the  tall  uprights  along  the  sides 
of  the  cars,  the  fragrance  the  sun  distills  from  the 
spruce  fills  the  air.  It  is  a  delightful  place  to  be, 
for  the  sun's  rays,  slanting  among  the  bundles, 
bring  out  all  the  vi^'id  colors  of  the  emerald  till 
the  place  seems  bathed  in  a  translucent  light  all 
its  own. 

Fred  Coi^eland. 


SNOW  MOTORING 

In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile  it  was  the 
custom  to  store  away  motor-cars  during  the  win- 
ter, because  it  was  not  supiwscd  that  they  could 
be  driven  through  snow. 


A  PKOPELLER-UKIVEN  SLED  OX  THE  SHREWSBURY  RIVER 


This  is  still  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  this  big 
country  of  ours,  where  winter  Snows  are  heavy 


A  MOTOR-CYCLE  .VDAPTED  TO  SNOW  TRAVEL 

and  traffic  so  light  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
the  roads  clear.  It  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  about  during  the  long  winters  that  serious 
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efforts  hsLxe  been  made  to  develop  a  motor-car 
that  will  run  on  snow.  Of  course  a  car  can  be 
put  on  runners,  but  how  then  can  it  be  propelled? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  airplane 
propeller. 

While  we  kno\\'  that  the  propeller  of  an  airplane  is 
very  powerful,  somehow  it  seems  inefficient  to  drive 
an  automobile  by  pushing  against  air,  but  that  is 
because  we  do  not  realize  the  amount  of  thrust  we 
can  get  from  a  propeller.  When  the  Liberty  Motor 
was  being  tested  it  was  jjlaced  on  a  motor-truck  and 
fitted  with  a  propeller,  and  \^■ith  this  air-dri\  e  the 
truck  was  driven 
through  the  streets 
of  Detroit  and  the 
surrounding  high- 
ways at  a  much 
higher  speed  than  it 
had  tra\"eled  before 
under  its  own 
wheel-dri^e.  In 
France  an  air-dri\c 
automobile  has 
been  developed 
which  has  run  at  50 
to  60  miles  per  hour 
with  an  eight  horse- 
13  o  w  e  r  engine. 
There  is  no  danger 
of  stalling  the  en- 
gine and  there  are 
no  transmission  or 
differential  gears 
required.  In  Ger- 
man\-,  air-drive  has 
actually  been  used 
with  success  on  rail-  aik-uki\  en  ice-bo.\ 

way  cars. 

Evidently  there  is  i^lenty  of  power  in  air  pro- 
pellers, and  this  is  an  ideal  drive  for  motoring 
o\'cr  the  snow.  In  fact,  a  number  of  air-driven 
cars  mounted  on  runners  have  been  built  for  win- 
ter use.  But  of  more  particular  interest  to  St. 
NicnoL,\s  readers  are  the  motor-driven  sleds 
luiilt  for  sport.  The  power  required  to  dri\"e  a 
sled  is  vevy  small  and  a  motor-cycle  engine  will 
be  found  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Our  pictures  show  two  of  the  acrosleds  that  were 
entered  at  the  ice  carnival  on  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  near  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey.  These 
sleds  traveled  over  the  ice  at  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  driven  by  air  propellers  coupled 
to  motor-cycle  engines. 

Motor-cycles  can  be  adapted  for  snow  travel  by 
substituting  a  sled-runner  for  the  front  wheel  and 
using  an  anti-skid  chain  on  the  rear  wheel.  One 
of  our  pictures  on  the  previous  page  shows  such  a 
machine.    A  home-made  power  bob-sled  may 


easily  be  constructed  by  attaching  a  Smith  wheel 
to  the  bob.  This  runs  fast  enough  to  satisfy  any 
j-outhful  motorist.  A.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  DESERT'S  HOLLY  AND  MISTLETOE 

Surely  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the 
great  joyous  festival  of  Christmas  that  the  love 
of  greenery  is  so  closely  linked  with  it.  Even  if 
flowers  were  plentiful  at  the  season,  should  we 
not  instinctively  prefer  the  honest,  hearty  green 
of  holly,  \iine,  and  i\-y  to  the  lo\-eliest  of  roses  and 


T  C.VP.VISLE  OF  RI  XNING  FH-TV  MILES  PER  HOUR 

chrysanthemums?  I  think  so.  And  perhaps  one 
reason  for  the  preference,  though  it  may  be  an 
unconscious  one,  is  that  virtually  all  of  us,  rich 
or  poor,  whether  we  live  in  town  or  country,  can 
find,  or  afford  to  buy,  enough  green  stuff  to 
brighten  up  our  dwellings.  Thus  there  is  a 
wholesome,  democratic  feeling  about  -plain  green- 
ery that  is  siHx-ially  approi^riate  to  the  universal 
joy  of  Christmas:  in  fact,  the  formal-looking 
wreaths  sold  b>-  florists  and  meant  to  hang  stiftly 
in  windows,  as  if  for  show,  seem  to  me  less  sati.s- 
factory  than  the  simple  old  fashion  of  sticking 
sprigs  of  holly,  or  whate\"er  one  may  have,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  about  the  house.  The 
more  natural  we  can  be,  the  better  we  shall  keep 
Christmas.  For  after  all,  what  do  we  celebrate? 
A  Baby,  born  in  a  manger. 

There  are  places,  though,  where  none  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  greens  are  to  be  found,  as  I 
learned  when,  a  few  years  ago,  I  spent  a  Christ- 
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mas  or  two  on  the  Colorado  Desert.  Green 
foliage  of  any  sort,  indeed,  was  absent  (except  for 
the  creosote-bush,  which  has  a  tarry  smell  that 
is  disagreeable  to  most 
people),  for  the  pre\'ajl- 
ing  color  of  desert  vege- 
tation is  not  green,  but 
gray.  I  was  glad  to  find, 
howe\'er,  that  the  desert 
has  a  holly  and  mistletoe 
of  its  own — a  gray  holly 
and  a  leafless  mistletoe, 
to  be  sure,  but  certainly 
better  than  nothing  as 
material  for  decoration. 
The  holly  {Atriplex  hy- 
menelytra)  is,  indeed, 
quite  pretty.  It  is  a 
small,  bushy  plant,  with 
leaves  a  good  deal  like 
those  of  the  real,  prickly 
holly  in  shape  and  tex- 
ture, but  ^■ery  pale  gray, 
almost  white.  On  the 
flat  expanses  of  silt  (not 
sand)  which  lie  below 
sea-level  and  were  in 
ancient  times  covered 
first  by  the  ocean,  later 

by  a  brackish  lake,  the  plant  is  fairly  common. 
Its  flower  is  not  noticeable,  but  delicate  tints  come 


white  or  ivory  hue  that  is  decidedly  ornamental. 

The  mistletoe,  the  botanists'  name  for  which 
is  Phoradendron  califoriticiim,  is  even  more  com- 


on  the  leaves  in  early  summer,  tints  as  dainty 
and  elusive  as  those  of  mother-of-pearl.  Later 
thsse  disappear  and  the  foliage  takes  on  a  pearly 


THE  I,l■;Al■L^,^b  I'ALO- \  EKDK  AND  THE  DENSE  GROWTH  OF  MISTLETOE  TT  CARRIES 


mon,  but  must  be  looked  for  not  on  the  open 
desert,  but  in  the  canons  or  "washes,"  where  the 
desert's  few  trees  arc  to 
be  found.  The  tree  it 
prefers  as  a  "host,"  as 
scientists  say,  is  the  cu- 
rious palo-verde,  which, 
though  leafless,  is  at- 
tractively verdant 
\  hroughout  by  reason  of 
its  bright  green  bark. 
The  picture  gives  a  good 
idea  both  of  the  tree  and 
of  the  dense  growth  of 
mistletoe  it  carries — un- 
willingly, we  may  well 
suppose,  for, as  you  may 
see,  the  parasite  has  al- 
most outgrown  the  host. 
This  mistletoe  makes  up 
for  its  total  lack  of 
leaves  by  producing  a 
great  array  of  small  pink 
or  white  berries,  which 
match  well  with  the  pale 
gray  of  the  holly,  the 
two  together  making  a  strange  but  appropriate 
decoration  for  a  Christmas  camp  on  the  desert. 

J.  Smeaton  Chase. 


THE  DESERT'S  HOLLY,  A  SMALL,  BUSHY  PLANT 


A  TOYTOWN  CHRISTMAS  MOVIE 


By  PATTKN  BEARD 


Once  upon  a  time,  just  before  Christmas,  Little  Girl  Doll  started  off  with  her  purse  to  buy  Christmas 
presents.  She  had  not  gone  \  ery  far  when  she  met  her  friend  Little  Boy  Doll,  who  was  selling  "Toy- 
town  News. " 

"Hello!"  he  laughed.    "I  'm  coming  with  you;  may  L-"' 


A 


Now,  of  course.  Little  Girl  Doll  could  not  explain  that  she  was  going  to  buy  him  a  Christmas  gilt,  so  she 
said,  "Very  well !" 

"You  won't  have  to  buy  a  tree.  I  know  where  we  can  cut  one — somewhere  in  the  woods.  We 
might  do  that  first,"  he  suggested. 
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Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  hai^penecL''  Why  right  on  ilie  edge  o[  a  field  they  met  some  poor  little 
dwarfs.  They  wanted  to  climb  the  fence.  So  Little  Boy  Doll  was  very  kind  and  lifted  each  one  over 
carefully.    The  little  dwarfs  were  most  grateful. 

"We 'd  like  to  do  something  nice  for  you,  too,"  they  all  beamed.  "Come  with  us,  and  pick  some 
Christmas  presents  from  a  magic  place  where  they  grow  on  trees!    We  are  heljiing  Santa  Clans. " 


Well,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  Little  Boy  Doll  and  Little  Girl  Doll  said  they  would  go.    Was  n't  that 
jolly?  And  they  had  not  gone  very  far  before  they  came  to  a  most  magic  Magic  Grove,  where  the  Christ- 
mas presents  grew  on  trees  and  where  other  little  dwarfs  were  also  helping  Santa  Claus.    Oh!  Oh! 
"Children,"  said  the  little  dwarfs,  "choose  all  you  want!" 

Dear  me!    Was  n't  that  fun!    They  had  the  most  beautiful  time,  and  they  carried  armfuls  of  toys 
home — to  say  nothing  of  a  tree  too!    They  never  before  had  had  so  many  lovely  Christmas  presents. 
But  the  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  they  never  again  could  lind  that  most  magic  Magic  Grove! 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS'  CHRISTMAS 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


11.  THE  TWINS  HELP  TRIM  THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE  12.  AND  ALL  ARE  HAPPY  AS  THEY  CAN  BE 

I8l 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


"a  heading  for  DECEMBER."      BY  KATHARINE  T.  IDE,  AGE  I4 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


The  League  celebrates  its  twentieth  Christmas  season 
with  a  feast  of  story,  song,  and  picture  fully  worthy  of 
its  choice  membership  of  ambitious  American  boys 
and  girls  who  have  eagerly  scanned  these  pages  since  the 
League  and  the  twentieth  century  began.  The  subject 
"A  Great  Decision"  brought  us  a  rare  harvest  of  essays 
and  storiettes,  from  wliich  those  here  printed  are  but  a 
few  out  of  many  that  shouldered  up  alongside  them  in 
merit.  (Would  that  we  had  space  for  them  all !)  "Com- 
ing Home"  was  a  congenial  theme  for  our  skilful  caiiiera- 


vvielders,  and  almost  every  one  of  their  prints  suggests  in 
itself  a  home-y  incident  or  feeling.  Then,  too,  our  young 
verse-writers  and  artists  have  made  these  December 
pages  of  the  League  fairly  glow  with  the  Christmas 
spirit  in  rhyme  and  picture!  Wherefore  it  is  meet  that 
all  of  us  League  folk  should  welcome  with  grateful  joy 
this  Yule-tide  exhibit,  and  extend  to  those  who  have 
contributed  it,  as  well  as  to  all  our  fellow-members,  our 
best  wishes  for  a  Right  Merrie  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year!  And,  for  the  rest,  one  of  our  prize-winners  has 
expressed  the  general  feeling  in  this  clever  inscription— 

FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  CARD 
(Fro7n  the  French  of  Charles  d' Orleans) 

BY   ANNE   FITZGERALD    (AGE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  February,  igiS) 
Quick  I  bid  you  haste  away. 

Trouble,  Care,  and  Melancholy! 

Think  you  I  shall  have  the  folly 
Longer  here  to  let  you  stay? 
Now  and  here  shall  end  your  sway, 

I  will  ever  more  be  jolly; 
Quick  I  bid  you  haste  away. 

Trouble,  Care,  and  Melancholy! 
Fling  aside  the  cypress  gray. 

Deck  the  world  in  scarlet  holly, 
For 't  is  Christmas-time  to-day: 
Quick  I  bid  you  haste  away. 

Trouble,  Care,  and  Melancholyl 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  249 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 

PROSE.  Gold  Badge,  Renee  Moen  (age  16),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Mary  L.  Tarbox  (age  13),  New 
York;  Jeannette  Bailey  (age  13),  Massachusetts;  Ruth  McVay  (age  15),  So.  r3akota;  Frances  P.  Davis, 
(age  11),  Massachusetts;  Martha  Walker  (age  14)  China;  Jane  Buel  Bradley  (age  12),  Missouri;  Elisabeth 
M.  Hedenberg  (age  13),  Pennsylvania. 

VERSE.  Gold  Badges,  Anne  Fitzgerald  (age  17),  Massachusetts;  Beatrice  Sellery  (age  15),  Wisconsin. 
Silver  Badge,  Harriet  Montague  (age  12),  Massachusetts. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badges,  Sarah  A.  Zimmerman  (ag^e  16),  Ohio;  Miriam  Serber  (age  14)  Indiana.  Silver 
Badges,  Eloise  V.  White  (age  15),  New  York;  Virginia  Sutton  (age  15),  Pennsylvania;  Martha  E.  Kenyon 
(age  t6),  Ohio;  Katherine  Wilson  (age  15),  Missouri;  Katharine  T.  Ide  (age  14),  Canada. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.  Gold  Badge,  James  C.  Perkins,  Jr.  (age  15),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Jane  F.  Kirk 
(age  14),  Pennsylvania;  Fred  Gillmore  (age  10),  New  Jersey;  Janet  McDermott  (age  14),  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  B.  Schauffler  (age  17),  New  York;  Henry  Foster  (age  11),  Virginia;  Martha  Duncan  (age  13), 
Maine. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  Badges,  Bernard  Le  Frois  (age  12),  New  York;  Elizabeth  Freeland  (age  13), 
Georgia;  Alice  Sherburne  (age  15),  Massachusetts. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  Badges,  Millicent  Bush  (age  15),  Iowa;  Ruth  M.  Willis  (age  12),  Illinois. 


liV  ALICE  CARV   EASTON,   ACE    I  >  \'.\   iniI.EN  F.   CORSON,   A(;E  14 

■■(  ()M1.\(,  HOMI-:" 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS 

liV  C.\THERINE  PARMENTER  (.\<.E  15) 

(Honor  Member) 
RiNt;  soflly,  bells  of  Bethleliein, 

The  little  King  is  sleeping. 
While  o'er  Judea's  misty  hills 

The  Christmas  morn  is  creeping. 

The  wondrous  star  is  growing  dim, — 
Oh,  bells  so  gently  ringing! — 

Yet  somewhere,  through  the  waning  dark 
Are  angel  voices  singing. 

Ring  out,  ye  bells  of  Bethlehem, 

The  little  King  is  waking! 
Above  the  crests  of  Judah's  hills 

The  Christmas  morn  is  breaking! 

A  GREAT  DECISION 

BY  MARY  L.   TARBOX   (AGE  I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

What  is  the  greatest  decision  ever  made  in  the  history 
of  our  country?  That  is  a  most  difficult  question  to 
answer.  Many  great  decisions  have  helped  to  make 
our  country  what  it  is  to-day.  But  the  derision  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  Because  ol 
that  decision,  our  country  has  to-da>- 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people." 

It  was  in  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution.  A  great  victor) 
had  been  won  over  England,  but  ;i 
greater  problem  was  before  the  countr\ 
How  should  the  people  be  governed  ' 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  use-'! 
during  the  war.  were  a  complete  failure 
Congress  had  no  power  over  the  States 
It  was  as  though  naughty  children  wen 
too  strong  for  their  parents,  and  vveri 
doing  all  sorts  of  damage  while  theii 
elders  sat  by,  too  weak  to  stop  them. 

Something  must  be  done!  A  con- 
vention was  called  together  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  discuss  possible  improve- 
ments to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
It  was  ,soon  realized,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impossil)lc  to  revise  the  old 
form  of  government. 

A  bold  step  was  taken.  From  May  until  .SeptenilK-r, 
1787,  the  delegates  labored  on  a  new  constitution, 
giving  supreme  power  to  the  Federal  Congress. 

At  last  it  was  read\-  for  the  people  to  accept  or  reject. 
Many  feared  that  if  we  accepted  the  Constitution,  we 
should  again  be  tyrannized  over  by  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment. One  by  one,  however,  the  thirteen  States 
voted  to  accept  it. 

The  great  decision  \\-as  made 
one;  for  to-day  our  country  has 
form  of  government  in  the  world. 


Marie  Antoinette  sat  with  strained  face  and  clenched 
hands.  .She  was  a  weak  woman,  yet  she  had  a  decision 
to  make  which  would  try  the  soul  of  the  strongest. 
Her  friends  had  secretly  planned  an  escape  for  her 
from  the  bloodthirsty  mobs  of  Paris,  but  her  children 
could  not  be  taken  with  her.  Would  the  mother  leave 
them?  The  hands  of  the  clock  relentlessly  told  of  less- 
ening chances  of  escape,  which,  indeed,  would  soon  be 
impossible.  Her  friends  were  waiting  for  her,  and 
outside  of  the  cell  Freedom  beckoned  eagerly. 

"Go!"  urged  the  dead  king's  sister;  "I  will  mother 
your  children,  and  they  will  be  safe.  When  your  son 
is  king,  he  will  need  you.  If  you  go,  it  will  be  for  your 
children!  " 

The  young  queen-mother  hesitated. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  will  go.  The  hours  are 
flying,  and  I  must  say  farewell  to  my  children." 

Farewell?  It  smote  the  heart  of  the  mother.  Once, 
twice,  three  times  she  kissed  her  sleeping  boy;  then  she 
paused.  With  his  face  Hushed,  and  hair  tumbled  over 
the  pillow,  he  looked  innocently  sweet.  Her  little 
daughter  was  half  awake,  and  .she  dreamily  stretched 
out  her  arms.  Marie  Antoinette  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  within  her  say,  "They  need  me."  She  sprang  to 
her  full  height  crying:  "Impossible!  I  cannot  leave 
my  children!    Though  I  die,  my  duty  is  to  stay  here!" 


CHRi5Tf'lA5  CARD. 


.\  CHRISTMAS  CARD."     BY  VIROINI.V  SUllO.S,  1,^.      (SU..\ER  liADGIi) 

,     CHRISTMAS  BELLS 

liV    ELEANOR    SLATER    (AGE  17) 

{Honor  Member) 
Christmas  bells  are  gayly  ringing, 

Swinging,  singing  everywhere. 
Pouring  out  their  joyful  anthem 
(_)n  the  frost\'  evening  air. 


Truly  a  wonderful 
the  most  democratic 


A  GRE.AT  IJHCFSION 

BY   KATHERINE   HICKS  CaGE  I3) 

{Honor  Member) 
"Marie  Antoinette."  Few  of  us  are  there  who  arc 
especially  thrilled  when  that  name  is  mentioned.  Her 
fate  was  a  tragic  one;  but  we  remeinber  also  the  wild  ex- 
travagance, the  luxurious  and  marvelous  pleasures,  and 
the  heartless  selfishness  of  the  young  wife  of  Louis  XVL 
We  forget  one  dark  night  in  the  prison  at  Paris,  shortly 
after  the  execution  of  Louis.    The  young  widowed 


Sleigh-bells  tinkle,  lights  all  twinkle. 
Snow-flakes  sprinkle  on  the  ground. 

All  the  world  that  knows  your  story 
Echoes  back  the  gladsome  sound. 

And  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing. 

Swinging,  singing  through  my  brain, 
As  I  catch  the  sacred  spirit 

Of  the  beautiful  refrain. 

"Peace  on  earth!"  they  're  ringing,  smging. 

Flinging  out  to  us  again. 
Angel's  story,  song  of  glory — "Peace  on  earth 

Good  will  toward  men." 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS 

BY  VIRGINIA  KOLLIN  (AGE  1 5) 

{Honor  Member) 
Christmas  bells,  merry  bells, 

Sleigh-bells  gladly  bringing 
Dreams  of  story-books  and  drums.' 
Bright-e^'cd  dolls  and  sugar-plums 
x\s  their  silvery  echo  comes 

Through  the  darkness  winging. 

Christmas  bells,  welcome  bells, 

Dinner  bells  are  singing — 
Songs  of  goose,  baked  to  a  brown. 
Pudding,  sauce,  and  pie  to  crown. 
Those — the  merriest  bells  in  town, 

Here 's  to  keep  them  ringing! 

A  GREAT  DECISION 

BY  JE.'^NNETTE   BAILEY   (AGE  I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"C/ES.A.R  shall  not  enter  Rome  with  his  army,"  de- 
clared Pompey  before  the  Roman  Senate.  And  be- 
cause of  this  statement,  orders  were  sent  to  Caesar  to 
disband  his  army  and  give  up  his  power. 

Ca?sar.  who  was  returning  from  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  was  marching  to  Rome  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
man troops,  in  hope  of  securing  the  consulship.  The 
senatorial  party  feared  him  greatly  because  of  his 
popularity  among  the  common  classes.  Thus  when 
Caesar  received  orders  from  Pompey  to  disband,  he 
wisely  disobeyed. 

Caesar's  men  loved  and  trusted  him.  His  word  was  law 
to  them  all.  So  whenever  orders  were  given  to  march, 
they  marched! 

When  Pompey's  message  reached  Caesar,  he  was 
encamped  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Rubicon,  a  small 
river  dividing  Gaul  from  Roman  territory.  Ctesar 
crossed  it  and  then  became  an  invader.  But  from  the 
hour  his  orders  to  march  were  given,  the  Rubicon  hc- 
came  famous  in  history.  For  this  great  derision  not 
only  saved  the  Roman  Empire,  but  made  Julius  Caesar 
the  greatest  ruler  the  world  had  ever  known! 

A  GREAT  DECISION 

BY  RUTH   MCVAV  (AGE  IS) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Great  decisions  are  being  made  every  day.  although 
we  who  make  them  may  not  realize  it  until  long  after- 
ward. 'We,  the  -St.  Nicholas  bo\s  and  girls,  have 
often  heard,  and  know,  that  we  are  America's  future 
citizens.  So  no  matter  how  wisely  our  country  has 
been  guided  in  the  i>ast,  we  shall  feel  just  a  little  bit 
more  proud  of  it  when  we  our.selves  have  a  hand  in  tlu; 
j;()\TrnMiei>l .     But  w-  iiinst  kno'v  how  lo  niiila-  vn  ii 


BY  RICHARD  W.  SUMMliV,  AGE  I4 

"COMING 


decisions  then — for  they  will  surely  arise;  so  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  now. 

I  am  sure  no  one  who  has  read  Miss  Hawthorne's 
splendid  articles  will  have  the  least  doubt  about  what 
to  do.  We  must  love  America  sincerely,  she  says, 
help  to  keep  America  beautiful,  labor  to  cure  her  faults, 
and  not  be  selfish  for  profits  because  we  arc  helping. 
Another  good  way  is  to  learn  the  English  language  and 
use  it  correctly.  Still  another  by  which  we  may  help  is 
to  cheerfully  go  to  school  and  learn  all  we  can,  for  we 
must  not  be  ignorant  citizens,  such  as  those  who  now 
seem  to  desire  the  downfall  of  our  government  simply 
because  they  don't  know  any  better.  When  we  get 
through  preparatory  school,  we  must  not  think  that 
is  enough,  but  if  possible  go  through  high  school  and 
college,  because  the  more  we  know,  the  better  we  can 
serve. 

I  think  the  resolve  to  love  and  serve  America  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  without  being  selfish,  is  a  very  great 
decision,  for  if  all  of  us  do  it,  perhaps  a  lot  of  trouble 
such  as  we  are  having  now  may  be  avoided. 


f 
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'A    CinUSTMAS    CARD.  "      liV    MARTHA    E.    KliXVON,    A(,E  16 
(SILVER  BADCE) 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS 


BY  KATHERINE  CI  RRAN  (AGE  16) 

A  B.\BY  born  long  years  ago; 
Yet  on  this  eve  across  the  snow 
Sweet  Christmas  bells  chime  soft  and  low 

For  Him. 

A  Bab>-  born  to  give  a  light 
To  those  who  knew  not  wrong  from  right. 
And  Christmas  bells  ring  through  tlie  night 

For  Him. 

A  Baby  born,  whose  deeds  will  be 
A  living  help  to  you  and  me. 
So  Christmas  bells,  sound  clear  and  free 

For  Him ! 


HV  JANE  F.  KIRK,  AGE   I4.      (SILVER  BADGE) 

HOME" 
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BY  FRED  (,ILI,MORE.  AGE  10 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY   DOROTHY   HOWARD.   AGE  14 

"COMING  HOME" 


BY  IRENE  TEDROW,  AGE  I3 


THE  GREAT  DECISION 

BY  FRANCES  P.  DAVIS  (AGE  II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

One  cold  night,  in  a  desolate  .spot  on  the  English  shore, 
a  group  of  Pilgrims  sat  huddled  together.  Tliey  were 
moved  between  fear  and  sorrow, — fear  that  the  ship 
would  not  come  or  that  the  British  soldiers  would  find 
them,  and  sorrow  that  they  were  leaving  the  England  ' 
they  loved. 

They  knew  not  whether  even  should  the  boat  come, 
they  would  live  to  see  the  new  land;  or,  when  they  had 
reached  it,  whether  they  would  live  to  see  the  winter 
through. 

But  this  they  knew:  they  were  going  to  worship  God 
as  they  thought  right,  if  it  cost  them  their  lives.  That 
was  the  great  decision  that  became  the  history  of  a  new 
world. 

ON  A  CHRISTMAS  CARD 

BY  NADINE  NEWBII.L  (AGE  12) 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas, 

Stockings  in  a  row. 
All  up  on  the  mantel. 

With  the  fire  below. 
In  will  come  good  .Santa, 

And  till  them  right  away 
With  dolls  and  tofis  and  other  tilings, 

With  which  we  like  to  l>lay. 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS 

BY  HARRIET  MONTAGUE  (AGE  1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Hear  the  bells  on  Christmas  day, 
Ringing  out  their  merry  lay — 

Ringing  blithely  o'er  the  snow. 
From  the  belfry,  on  the  air. 
Floats  the  music  ev'ry where. 

Now  loud  and  clear,  now  soft  and  low. 

When  the  bright  stars  dot  the  sky. 
When  the  clouds  float  lightly  by. 

When  the  silv'ry  moon  appears. 
Hark!  through  stillness  of  the  night. 
O'er  the  snow-drifts,  glist'ning  white. 

Sweet  hymns  come  to  list'ning  ears. 


Music  of  the  Christmas  bells! 
O'er  the  hills  and  through  the  dells 

Rings  the  merrj-  Yule-tide  la>'; 
From  the  tower  where  birdies  sing, 
Christmas  bells  their  greetings  ring. 

To  make  joyotis — Christinas  day. 

THE  GREAT  DECISION 

BY  MARTHA  WALKER  (AGE  I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  big  red  gate  opened  and  out  came  two  rickshaws. 
In  one  was  Sisanne,  seated  on  her  amah's  (or  nurse's) 
lap,  while  in  the  other  sat  Mrs.  Price,  her  mother. 
Down  the  streets  of  old  Peking  they  glided,  and  at 
last  they  halted  before  an  English  shop  in  which  was 
the  doll  Sisanne  longed  to  have  for  her  Christmas. 

Once  inside,  Sisanne  asked  for  it,  and  soon  laid  it  on 
the  counter  to  be 
wrapped.  Just 
then  into  the  shop 
came  a  trousered 
and  jacketed 
little  Chinese  girl. 
Right  up  to  the 
counter  she  went, 
took  the  doll  in 
her  arms,  and, 
holding  out  a 
small,  yellow 
hand  in  which 
were  three  Chi- 
nese coins,  looked 
up  at  the  clerk, 
saying,  "My  wan- 
chee  buy  this-a 
doll  velly  mooch. 
Have  got  tree 
piecy  copper. 
Can  have?" 

But  Sisanne,  seizing  the  doll,  cried,  "Oh,  no,  you  can- 
not!   My  mother  has  bought  it  for  me,  and  it 's  mine!" 

The  little  Chinese  girl's  eyes  opened  wide  with 
bewilderment.  "But  my  wanchee  buy — for  Oosung's 
Clistmas.  Oosung  me  little  sick  sister.  Clistian  lady 
tell  all  'bout  Clistmas,  me,"  she  protested 


A  CHRISTMAS  CARD.  BY  SARAH  A. 
ZIMMERMAN,  AGE  16.  (GOLD  BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  NOVEMBER  IQIQ) 
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■■(.OMlN(.   IlD.Mi:.         liV  JAXlil   MCDlilOlUl  1 ,  AGIi  I4 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

"Oh!"  said  Sisanne;  and  asked,  "What 's  your  name?" 

"Mae  Jui  Stang,"  she  answered  smiling,  and  then 
added;  "now  can  have?" 

For  a  time  Sisanne  did  not  answer,  but  stood  frowning 
and  tliinking,  staring  tirst  at  tlie  doll  and  then  at  Mae 
Jui.  Finally  she  turned  and  looked  up  at  her  mother  who 
was  smiling  at  the  little  Chinese  maid.  Then  Sisanne 
took  the  doll  and  put  it  in  Mac  Jui's  arms,  and  ran  to 
her  amah. 

Mae  Jui  understood.  "You  give  me?  My  no  iiuy? 
Oosung  now  be  happy!    (),  sankee!" 

And,  as  Sisanne  nodded  and  smiled,  Mae  Jui  Stang 
ran  out  of  the  store  with  the  precious  doll  held  tight  in 
her  arms. 

FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  CARD 

BY  BEATRICE  SELLERY  (AGE  IS) 

{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  woii  March,  loi''^) 
The  world  sleeps  in  a  dream  of  white. 

Pale  moonlight  sifting  through. 
Whilst  pen  in  hand,  in  thought  1  sit 
To  wish  my  wish  for  you — 
A  Christmas  wish — for  vou. 


In  truth,  dear  friend,  I  send  to  you 

Each  dear  wish  of  my  heart  ; 
May  every  long-sought  joy  be  yours; 

May  true  friends  never  part. 
Let  enemies,  if  such  there  be. 

Leave  malice,  hate,  and  pain, 
And  cry  aloud  with  happy  voice; 

"  'T  is  Christmas-tide  again!" 

Deaf  one,  be  peaceful  spirit  yours, 
With  friends  beloved  and  true. 

If  earnest  wishes  may  avail. 
All  these  are  mine  for  you — 
At  Christmas-time — for  you! 


.\  UKADINC 


FOR  DECliMBICK.         HY  JANICI   BLOSSOM,  ALL  i; 
(HONOR  MEMBICR) 


A  GREAT  DECISION 

BY   RENEE  MOEN  (AGE  l6) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  ivon  December.  igiS) 
One  of  the  most  critical  times  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  at  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne. 

Few  people  have  any  conception  of  what  France 
then  endured;  and  still  fewer  realize  how  Italy,  though 
still  neutral,  hel]ied. 

.As  we  all  know,  the  latter  was  one  of  the  nations  in 
the  Triple  Alliance.  That  treaty  of  alliance  stated 
that  if  one  of  the  three  countries  was  invaded,  the 
others  would  come  to  her  aid. 

But  Germany  had  not  been  invaded;  she  was  an 
invader.  Also,  Italy  did  not  approve  of  Prussia's 
dastardly  doings. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Marne  attack,  when  all  civilization 
was  wondering  how  long  and  how  far  the  French  would 
retreat,  and  when  General  Joffre  was  heard  to  exclaim: 
"Le  salul  de  la  France  depend  de  la  hataille  procliaine!" 
("The  salvation  of  France  depends  on  the  battle  of 
to-morrow!")  Italy  it  was  who  saved  the  day.  She 
sent  word  that  France  need  fear  nothing  from  her — as  a 
great  many  French  troops  were  then  guarding  the 
southeastern  border. 

If  France  could  trust  Italy,  these  troops  could  be 
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BY  HENRY  I'OSTliR.  A<;E  1  I 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  RAE  M.  VERRILL,  AGE  12 

"COMING  HOME" 


liV  UOROiUY  Al'l'LEGAIE,  AGE  17 


transported  to  the  Marne  district.  But  was  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  to  be  trusted^  That  was  a  great 
question,  and  difficult  to  decide! 

Should  Franco  take  Italy's  seeming  word  of  friend- 
ship and  help,  there  was  always  the  danger  of  invasion. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  France  wished  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  leave  those  men  where  they  were,  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  would  be  victorious! 

Even  at  the  risk  of  serious  consequences,  reenforce- 
nicnts  must  be  sent. 

So  France  decided  to  take  Italy's  word  on  faith;  and 
the  troops  from  the  border  were  thus  the  means  of 
saving  the  world. 

A  GREAT  DECISION 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  JANE   BUEL   BRADLEY   (.\GE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Three-year-old  Sally  toddled  out  of  the  gate  and 
down  the  walk  toward  the  railway  track,  with  her 
niollier's  admonishing,  "Now  don't  go  out  of  the  yard, 
Sallx-,  dear!"  still  ringing  in  her  ears.  The  little  sinner 
laughed  delightedly,  and  felt  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
herself. 

She  soon  reached  the  tracks  and  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  rails  to  engage  in  the  most  important  industry  of 
l)iling  small  stones  on  the  ties. 

F"ive  minutes  later  a  freight-train  rounded  a  bend  a 
short  distance  from  Sally.  The  engineer  blew  his 
whistle  and  frantically  applied  his  emergency  brake; 
but  to  no  avail,  for  he  could  not  stop  in  time!  Sally 
went  serenely  on  piling  pebbles. 

When  the  engineer  saw  what  was  inevitable,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  his  wholeframe  shook  with  a  great  sob. 

But  the  fireman  who  was  a  very  cool  and  level-headed, 
young  man,  saw  the  danger,  and  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second  he  had  to  make  the  greatest  decision  of  his  life: 

Would  he  let  the  child  be  killed,  or  risk  his  own  life 
in  an  effort  to  save  her? 

He  decided.  Dashing  out  to  the  front  of  the  engine, 
he  grasped  a  projecting  rail,  leaned  over,  and,  as  the 
locomotive  bore  down  upon  her,  caught  Sally  up  by  her 
pink  frock,  and  dropped  her,  unharmed,  over  the  side  of 
the  engine,  where  she  rolled  over  a  few  times  in  the 


grass.  .\nd  then  up  bobbed  her  curly  yellow  head,  with 
a  happy  smile,  and  her  baby  lips  probably  demanded 
"Do  it  aden!    Dat 's  fun!" 

When  the  fireman  was  being  congratulated  by  the 
engineer  on  his  heroism,  he  said  simply,  "Aw,  you  'd 
'a'  done  the  same  thing  if  you  could  got  to  her  in  timcl" 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS 
BY  katrlna  e.  hincks  (age  ii) 
(Honor  Member) 
Across  the  faint  and  starry  dawn, 
I  hear  a  sweet  familiar  sound — 
That  joyous  message,  pealing  forth. 
That  rings,  to-daj'  the  world  around. 

The  Christmas  bells!    Old  friends  to  man, 

Since  in  a  stable  long  ago, 
When  only  silent  stars  looked  down, 

A  Baby  came  to  earth  below. 

Above  the  turmoil  and  the  strife. 

Above  the  din  of  battle's  roar 
Those  same  sweet  voices  carol  forth 

Their  song  of  peace,  for  evermore. 

And  ever,  o'er  the  waiting  earth, 
The  Christmas  bells  will  ring  again, 

And  all  the  world  will  pause  to  hear 

Their  message,  "Peace,  good  will  to  men!  " 


'COMIN(;  UOMl.. 
(GOLD  BADGE. 


IIV  JAMES  C.  PERKINS,  JR.,  A<,E  IS 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  MAY  19I9) 
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THE  GREAT  DECISION 

BY  ELISABETH  M.   HEDENBERG  (AGE  I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

What  should  he  do?  This  was  a  hard  question  to 
answer,  and  Washington  pondered  over  it  in  his  head- 
quarters across  the  river  from  Trenton  while  the  British 

soldiers  were 

  feasting  and 

making  merry 
in  their  warm 
quarters  in  that 
town.  Washinj;- 
ton  knew  that 
as  soon  as  the 
ice  broke  and 
went  down  the 
river  the  enemy 
would  be  after 
him.  and  that 
his  soldiers, 
ready  to  leave 
him  now,  would 
utterly  desert 
him  if  the 
Americans  did 
not  win  a  battle 
soon.  So  a  vii"- 
tory  there  must 
be!  But  how? 
As  the  great  man  pondered  this  question,  a  great  idea 
occurred  to  liim.  He  made  a  decision  at  once.  To 
think  was  to  act,  and  he  immediately  gave  his  orders. 

That  night,  after  dark,  he  and  his  men  started  across 
the  Delaware. 


A  HEADING  FOR  DECEMBER.        BY  MIRIAM 
BERBER,  AGE   I4.      (COI.D   BADGE.  SILVER 
BADGE  WON  NOVEMBER  I92O) 


All  those  who  have  studied  history  know  the  rest  of 
the  story — how  he  got  across  in  spite  of  the  ice,  cap- 
tured the  British  and  again  claimed  Trenton. 

But  what  if  he  had  not  come  to  this  great  decision? 
What  if.  in  pondering  the  question,  he  had  decided 
against  his  idea?  Perhaps  the  whole  history  of  our 
country  would  have  been  different.  Perhaps  the  Brit- 
ish would  have  pursued  and  captured  him.  Then  the 
army  would  have  been  without  its  commander-in-chief 
and  the  country  without  its  first  great  President.  We 
might  even  still  be  British  subjects,  instead  of  free  and 
independent  Americans. 

A  GREAT  DECISION 
{As  Told  by  Sandy,  a  Dog) 

BY  BARBARA  SIMISON   (AGE  12) 

I  AM  a  Scotch  terrier.  I  have  been  with  my  master.  Mr. 
Douglass,  for  years.  But  yesterday  I  did  something  he 
did  n't  like.  We  live  in  a  cottage  on  Cape  Cod.  My 
master  is  an  artist.  He  is  fond  of  fish  for  dinner.  Yes- 
terday, down  by  the  shore,  I  found  a  dead  bluefish  on 
the  sand.  I  thought  I  would  take  it  home  to  Mr. 
Douglass.   How  he  would  appreciate  it! 

I  raced  home  and  wagged  my  tail  impatiently,  for  I 
was  waiting  for  him  to  praise  me.  But  what  do  you 
suppose  he  said?  "You  are  a  bad  dog.  Sandy,  to  steal 
a  fish!"  I  have  never  seen  my  master  so  cross.  .So  then 
I  came  to  a  great  decision.  I  decided  to  run  away  and 
never  come  back.  Then  my  master  would  wish  he  had 
been  nice  to  me. 

I  started  out  and  traveled  on  and  on.  I  was  tired  and 
hungry,  but  determined  not  to  turn  back.  And  I  had 
no  supper  last  night,  and  no  nice  warm  bed! 

Tliis  morning  I  came  running  home.  I  am  all  through 
with  "great  decisions."  I  gue.'is  my  master  was  glad  (o 
see  me,  for  he  said,  "Nice  old  bo>-!  Are  you  sick  of  run- 
ning away?"   He  was  right.   I  was. 

FOR  A  CHRISTMAS  CARD 

BY  IRENE  RENK  (A(;E  i6) 

"O  Gladness!"  may  the  sweet  bells  ring; 

And  "Joy!"  the  little  swallows  sing; 

And  "Peace!"  the  .soft  breeze  whisper  low; 
"Love!"  .signify  the  mistletoe; 

And  may  all  nature  in  its  wa\ , 

Greet  this  merry  Christmas  day! 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

h  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted: 


"COMI.NG  HOME."      "V  M\RTHA  DUNCAN,  AGE  I3 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


pro.se 

Silvia  .1 . 

Wunderlich 
Nonnan  M.  Kasller 
Miriam  R.  Merriam 
Dorothv  Conzelman 
F.  Ethel  Fulper 
Ruili  Peirce  Fuller 
Etienne  Gillel 
Mildred  Blark 
Helen  Hayes 
Lois  Holies 
Hope  E.  Hanly 
Mary  Hugo 
Dorothy  Coulter 
Mary  E.  Johnscm 
Mary  Davis 
Elizabeth  Bunting 

VER.SE 
Donald  Robinson 
Ruth  li.  Campbell 
(ieerhardus  Vos 
Elizabeth  M. 
Patterson 


LulitaC.  Frilehelt 
Margaret  D.  Reese 
Roma  Kaufman 
Mary  McCullough 
Sally  Merriam 
Jean  Harper 
Gertrude  H.  Bowers 
Mildred  F.  Polls 
Eva  Titnian 
Dorothy  R.  Burnett 
Thomas  H.  Davison 
M argaret 

Maekprang 
EdnaC.  Kleinmryer 
Beatrice  Mitchell 
Elizabeth  Johnson 
Dorothea  Wilder 
Margaret  Humphrey 
Aline  Fruhanf 
Lucia  Chase  Jenncy 


DRAWINGS 
Helen  O'Connor 
Nancy  Riggs 
Alice  L.  Blohm 


Lilla  A.  Roberts 
Hope  Crouch 
Margaret  P.  Jones 
Marcclyn  Lichty 
( irace  Allen 
Elsie  M.  Fall! 
Dorothy  Von  Berg 
Elisabeth  Robbins 
Dorothy  Green 
Florence  L.  Merriam 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Marie  Krause 
Katharine  M.  Easier 
Suzanne  J. 

Shackelford 
Douglas  A  ndersoH 
Dorothy  Tebbelts 
Hulda  Hoover 
Helen  Irwin 
Anne  D.  Hcnvard 
Robert  W.  Jones 
Alexander  Gmelin 
Charles  B.  McElroy 
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DRAWINGS 
Eleanor  I.  Wadricll 
Mar\-  l.inirlljpry 
(  atluiritic  SiiiKcr 
Jcssiia  I'rirc 
MarKiiri't  ('iirr\- 
Klizulicth  Moisc 
Joyt'pliiiio  Cowlc 
Amy  Tatro 
Gwendolyn 

Marldock 
\'eronica  M. 
Elizabeth  F. 

Ferguson 
Mariette  K.  Paine 
Laura  M.  Haley 
Allison  Flynn 
Charlotte  Cushman 


Irwin 


George  D.  Randall 
Elizabeth  Beyer 
iMjnic-e 

Montgomery 
IClaine  Ducas 
Milliient  i'". 

Belknap 
Barbara  Thayer 
Madeline  P.  Lewis 
I  lelen  C.  tones 
Dorothy  G.  Cahill 
Dexter  Flint 
Bradley  Lewis 
Annie  Alay  Young 
Emily  Learned 
Edith  G.  Lynch 
Dorotliy 

Stephenson 


"A  HEADI.NCJ  I'OR  DECliMBKK.        HV  MAKl.AKET  RrrCIIIE,  AGE  15 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  list  of  those  whose  contributions  were  deserving  of  high 
praise : 

PROSE 
Marie  Pc\'re 
I.  I'.  Bisriiutf 
.liilie  S.  Rnssell 
lai  kson  B.  Cox.  Jr. 
Marion  P.  Bader 
noroth\-  \'an  A. 

Fuller 
Knbert;!  Shannon 
Jean  MrCrum 
I'hylUs  E.  Knox 
Dorothy  G. 

Campbell 
Ellis  V.  Williams 
Margaret  H. 

Eckerson 
Carolyn  Stetson 
Margaret  K.  Bull 
Corinne  O'Toole 
Dorothy  B.  Smith 
Anne  Marie 
Mahoney 
Martha  Bragaw 
(iladys  Gallun 
Jennie  Bruederlein 
Marion  \'.  Park 
Inez  Mcllwain 
Dorothy  J.  Miller 
Ruth  Mary  Green 
Margaret  IDucick 
Elizabeth  Brooks 

VERSE 
Jessica  Megaw 
Phyllis  Harris 
Florence  F. 

Johnson 
Alice  H.  Frank 
Katherine  E. 

Younger 
Elizabeth  Wilcox 
Dorothy  W.  Clarke 
Frances  Tuckerman 
Ruth  P'owler 
Martha  Kellogg 
Elizabeth  Brainerd 
Elmira  B.  Waitc 
Mark  .'\nthoney 
Mariorie  Cahill 
Mabel  Belts 
Harriet  L.  Shepherd 
Ruth  Munson 
Helen  S.  Brown 
V.  May  Holmlund 
Esther  C.  Bailey 
Mary  Orr 

M.  Willard  Messier 
Rosemary  W.  Ball 
Dorothy  D.  Fames 
Florence  Kelsey 
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V  CHRISTM/VS  CARD.  BY  K.\THARINE 
WILSON,  AGE  IS-     (silver  BADGE) 


Ivy  Jane 

Edmondson 
Jeanette  Warmuth 
Cornelia  Jones 
Margaret  G.  Kelso 
Sara  Spangler  Davis 
Josephine  Carter 
Olive  A.  Jordan 
Dorothy  M. 

Kimball 
Betty  Sue  Shaw 
S\-Ivia  Ilahn 
Robert  Dillcr 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
Edith  L.  Pierce 
M.  Constance 

Watson 
Lida  McCarthy 
Esther  Engman 
Man,-  E.  Stockton 
Edith  C.  Jenkins 


PUZZLES 
Katherine  Dyer 
Britain  L.  Bishop 
Elizabeth 

Masterson 
Anita  Maurer 
Elizabeth  Hastings 
Rosina  Shepardson 
Alan.-  C.  Hamilton 
Josephine 

Bruckheimer 
Ruth  M.  Willis 
Fred  McCormick 
Mimi  Casano 
Shirley  M.  Tomes 
Mary  V.  Fulton 


"a  HEADING  FOR  DECEMBER."     BY  ELOISE  V.  WHITE,  AGE  15 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


Stephanie  E.  Sheble 
Imogen  Fer-guson 
Jane  Cameron 
Marion  E.  Woods 
Beulah  Simons 
Jean  Sproule 
Beverly  Githcns 


Julia  Elsing 
Jane  Howell 
Caroline  Crosby 
Frances  Bolton 
Margaret  R. 

McKinney 
Betsy  Rosenheim 


Marjorie  Frank 
Harriet  Patterson 
Robert  Taylor 
Elizabeth 

iVIasterson 
Jean  Sanford  Baker 
Betty  Muir 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nichul.\s  League  is  an  organizalion  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazinic. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emhiem  is  tiic  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  nienibcrship  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  cdiicalional 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  LEA(a  e  awards  gold  and  sih  cr 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  oriojnal  p(jems, 
stories,  drav\ings,  ])hologra|>hs,  puzzles,  and  jiuzzlc 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  253 

Competition  No.  253  will  close  December  30.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  flale.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  April.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "The  Minstrel,"  or  "A  Minstrel." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject,  "A  Brave  Deed." 

Photograph.  .Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "Sun  and  Shade." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  \er\  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject ,  "Something  Wrong,"  or  "A  Heading 
for  April." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accom])anied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  jjuzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  RinDLE-BOX. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

PI  very  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt -and  must  state  in  writing --that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contrihution  ilself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Mento.ne,  Ala. 
Dearest  St.  Nicholas:    I  have  taken  you  for  three 
years,  and  my  sister  and  I  aKva\  s  have  a  scramble  to 
sec  w  hich  shall  have  yon  first.   So  you  sec  how  much  wc 
love  yon. 

Mentonc,  where  we  always  spend  the  summer,  is  a 
perfectly  beautiful  summer  resort.  It  is  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  forty  miles  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
and  is  2400  feet  above  sea-level. 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  here.  First,  five 
miles  from  our  cottage,  are  the  beautiful  De  Soto  Falls, 
which  are  named  for  Dc  Soto,  who  camped  near  there 
on  his  march  through  Alabama  and  Cieorgia.  He  and  his 
men  put  up  breastworks,  a  part  of  which  arc  there  now. 

Down  in  the  gorge  are  the  wonderful  Rock  Houses, 
which,  they  claim,  were  used  b\'  Indians  years  ago. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  Indian  mill,  a  deep  hole  in 
a  huge  rock,  where  the  Indians  ground  corn.  Beaut.\- 
Springs  and  Signal  Rock  are  also  very  pretty. 

Wc  slept  under  blankets  and  eider-downs  all  summer, 
and  had  to  have  a  wrap  if  we  sat  out  of  doors  after  dark. 

I  am  waiting  impatiently  for  your  next  issue! 
Yours  lovingly, 

Henry  Battey  (age  14). 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  sister  and  I  have  taken  >-<)u 
for  six  years  and  enjoyed  you  very  much.  There  is  al- 
ways a  grand  scramble  when  Dadd>-  brings  j-ou  home. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old  and  have  spent  all  my  sum- 
mers at  Ogunquit,  Maine,  v/hich  is  now  becoming  a 
well-known  summer  resort. 

We  have  a  large  family  estate,  with  nine  cottages  on 
it.  This  year  there  were  ten  children  on  the  place,  as  we 
call  it,  and  we  had  loads  of  fun.  Our  house  is  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  seventy-five  feet  from  the  open  ocean. 
On  clear  days  we  can  see  over  twenty  miles  out  to  sea. 

During  the  war,  excitement  ran  very  high,  for  several 
spies  were  arrested  here  at  different  times  and  many 
mysterious  things  were  going  on. 

We  made  a  little  club  and  trailed  a  certain  gentleman 
who  had  a  wireless  in  his  room,  and  a  very  German 
name.  We  met  him  later.  He  was  an  American 
secret-service  official! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Barbara  W.are. 


Sitka,  .Alaska. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  certainly  do  enjoy  you.  I 
thought  "The  Crimson  Patch"  the  best  story. 

I  'm  going  to  describe  the  aurora  borcalis,  which  was 
wonderful  one  night  in-the  latter  part  of  March.  A  sort 
of  semicircles  were  formed  in  the  north,  of  a  yellow  hue, 
gradually  getting  higher  into  the  sky,  with  ights  begin- 
ning to  shoot  out  like  daggers.  As  they  became  more 
active,  one  could  .see  the  colors,  like  a  rainbow,  red, 
green,  purple,  yellow,  and  blue,  forming  now  circles, 
now  an  enormous  horseshoe,  in  constant  movement. 
Then  a  tremor  would  go  through  the  whole  line.  Some- 
times great  swords  of  light  would  shoot  out  from  behind 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the 
colored  lights  and  they  certainly  were  beautiful.  One 
night  there  was  a  kind  of  great,  twisted  cane  across 
the  sky,  like  a  peppermint  stick.  Every  time  I  look  at 
the  lights  they  make  me  tremble,  they  are  so  grand. 

Sitka  is  a  small  town  on  a  ba\'.  On  three  sides  of  us 
are  mountains,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  bay  with  its 
many  islands,  and  when  we  go  out  on  it  in  a  boat  we  see 
a  most  beautiful  panorama  of  mountains.  In  the  sum- 
mer most  of  these  mountains  have  grass  on  top.  witli 


here  and  there  patches  of  snow.  But  some  of  the  higher 
ones  have  great  snow-fields  on  them.  If  it  gets  warm 
enough,  the  fields  are  turned  to  blue  glaciers.  I  send 
you  a  photograph  taken  near  the  top  of  one  of  the 


mountains.  On  a  separate  island  near  b\\  called  Kruzol, 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  called  Edgecombe. 

In  between  these  mountains  are  bays  of  all  sizes. 
\\'aterfalls  are  numerous,  large  and  small.  In  the 
streams  and  lakes  there  are  many  trout,  from  tiny  ones 
to  great  big  ones. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Jean  A.  Buchanan  (ac.e  14). 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  never  written  to  you  be- 
fore, though  I  have  been  a  subscriber  since  I  was  eight 
\-ears  old.  How  I  have  enjoyed  reading  you.  from  cover 
to  cover,  each  month !  Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  of 
all  the  stories,  to  me,  have  been  those  by  Augusta  Huiell 
Seaman. 

When  the  time  came  to  renew  my  subscrijjtion  this 
year,  I  thought  I  would  at  last  have  to  admit  that  I  had 
"outgrown"  you.  So  I  subscribed  for  you  for  a  little 
chum,  aged  ten,  and  thought  I  could  read  her  copies,  if 
I  so  desired.  Bid,  when  the  January  numbers  were 
issued,  and  I  did  n't  receive  my  usual  copy,  I  could  n't 
stand  it — so  now  my  name  is  again  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. You  see.  I  discovered  that  I  was  n't  quite  as 
old  as  I  thought,  and  I  now  firmly  believe  that  I  shall 
never  be  too  old  to  read  my  favorite  magazine. 

Sincerely. 

Helen  Hartinger. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN 

Word-squares.  I.  i.  Maple.  2.  .\gain.  :,.  Paint.  4. 
Liner.  5.  Entry.  II.  1.  Roast.  2.  Offer.  3.  Afire.  4. 
Serve.  5.  Trees.  HI.  1.  Water.  2.  Alive.  3.  Times.  4. 
Event.  5.  Rests.  IV.  i.  Plait.  2.  Lucre.  3.  Actor.  4. 
Irons,  s.  Terse. 

Novel  .'\crostic.  Initials  (down)  and  fourth  row  (upward), 
Lord  Kitchener.    Cross-words:     i.  Lacrymal.     2.  Objective. 

3.  Rainfall.  4.  Deceived.  s.  Kyphosis.  6.  Inactive.  7. 
Tasteful.  8.  Calipers.  9.  Huckster.  10.  Epidemic.  11. 
Nitrogen.   12.  Escorted.    13-  Raillery. 

ZiGZ.'VG.  Eleanor  Porter.  Cross-words:  i.  Euphony.  2. 
Slander.  3.  Spedfj-.  4.  Moraine,  s.  Finance.  6.  Viceroy. 
7.  Libeler.  8.  Receipt.  9.  Heinous.  10.  Harrier.  11. 
Octuple.   12.  Perfect.    13-  Radical. 

Prefix  Puzzle.    Sea.    i.  Board.    2.  Cow.    3.  Cucumber. 

4.  Dog.  5.  Horse.  6.  King.  7.  Level.  8.  Lion.  9.  Ser- 
f>ent.    10.  Urchin.    11.  Wall.    12.  Man. 
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Endless  Chain,  i.  Edges.  2.  Essex.  3.  Exist.  4.  Steer. 
5.  Erode.  6.  Demon.  7.  Onion.  8.  Onset.  9.  Etude.  10. 
Defer.  11.  Error.  12.  Organ.  13.  Annex.  14.  Exist.  15. 
Steed.   I.  Edges. 

Cross-word  Enigma.  Chicago. 

Metamorphoses,  i.  Rake,  rare,  dare,  dire,  dirt.  2.  Dirt, 
dart,  cart.    3.  Cart,  carp,  camp,  damp,  dump. 

Changed  Heads.  Date,  hate,  mate,  pate,  late,  gate,  rate, 
fate,  Kate. 

Additions.    Oceanus  Hopkins. 
E-land.     4.  .\-loft.     5.  N-ever.  6. 

H-over.  9.  O-pens.  10.  P-rice.  11.  K-irks.  12.  1-deal.  13. 
N-acre.    14.  S-hare. 

Connected  Diamonds.  I.  i.  I. 
Dot.    5-  T.    II.    I.  T.    2.  Cat.  3. 


O-read.  2.  C-rank. 
U-sage.  7.  S-crew. 
K-irks.    12.  I-deal. 


III.  I.  T.  2.  Art.  3.  Train. 
2.  Sad.    3.  Naval.    4.  Day. 


2.  Add.     3.  Idiot.  4. 
Taken.    4.  Ten.    5.  N. 
Tin.     5.  N.     IV.     I.  N. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  To  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  an.swers  must  l^e  mailed  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Centiirv  Co.,  3.i3  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  \.  V. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  i'h  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  .September  Number  were  duly  received  from  Millicent  Bush — Gwenfread  E.  Allen. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  .Septe.mber  Number  were  duly  received  from  Mary  Lambert,  11 — Ruth  M.  Willis,  11 — Helen  II. 
Mclver,  11 — St.  Anna's  Girls,  11 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  10 — Ruth  Labenberg.  10 — Virginia  Fenner,  9 — Charlotte  R.  Cabell,  9 — Ruth 
Smith.  9 — Ruth  M.  Collins,  8 — Dorothea  Maier,  8 — Grace  E.  Whitten,  8 — Susan  E.  Lyman.  7 — De  Losse  Smith,  Jr.,  6 — no  name,  s 
— Mary  J  Pollock,  5 — Lydwin.  5 — Dorothy  Pennock,  4 — Adele  Rubenstein,  4 — Dorothy  N.  Teulon,  3 — Katherine  S.  Bolman,  3 — 
Elizabeth  Otis,  3 — Dorothy  Adler,  3 — .A.gnes  H.  Barnard,  2 — Ilortense  A.  R.  Doyle,  2 — Katliryn  Rodenbough,  2 — May  .Swords,  2. 
One  answer,  E.  E.  Murray — M.  Bailey — C.  Heidelbe  g — M.  WiUiams — L.  E.  Davis — K.  McEachern — M.  Spencer — M.  Waldman — 
J.  Lawther — A.  T.  Fishel — L.  Hancock — F.  Abrams — M.  D.  Ilsley — N.  D.  Day — C.  Bryant — G.  Downey. 


CONNECTED  DIAMONDS  AND  INCLOSED  SQUARE 


* 

^  >fi  ^  ^  'i^ 
*  *  *  . 


L  Upper 
pronoun.  3. 


.      .     ^    :i;  . 

*    *  * 
* 

Diamond:    i.  In    Pennsylvania.      2.  A 
A  nut.    4.  A  small  animal.    _S-  I'l  Penn- 
sylvania. 

II.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  Pennsylvania.  2. 
A  contraction  of  ever.  3.  A  species  of  hickory.  4.  A 
troublesome  creature.    5.  In  Pennsylvania. 

III.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  Pennsylvania. 
2.  A  measure  of  weight.  3.  Certain  days  in  the  Roman 
calendar.    4.  Unhackneyed.    5.  In  Pennsylvania. 

IV.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  Pennsylvania.  2.  Pre- 
vailing fashion.  3.  A  part  of  the  Breviary.  4.  A  snare. 
5.  In  Pennsylvania. 

V.  Included  Square:  i.  A  tree.  2.  A  Muse.  3. 
A  rule.    4.  To  expiate.    5.  Certain  calendar  days. 

E.  ADELAIDE  iiAHN  (Former  Honor  Member). 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS 

1.  Doubly  behead  salary,  and  leave  to  draw  near. 

2.  Doubly  behead  to  act.  and  leave  to  possess. 

3.  Doubly  behead  to  beat,  and  leave  hasty. 

4.  Doubly  behead  steals  away,  and  leave  colored 
fluids. 

5.  Doubly  behead  adjacent,  and  leave  the  edge  of  a 
surface. 

6.  Doubly  behead  entire,  and  leave  nice  social  per- 
ception and  ready  power  of  appreciation. 


7.  Doubly  behead  the  deepest  within,  and  leave  the 
greatest  in  degree. 

8.  Doubly  behead  firm,  and  leave  competent. 

9.  Doubly  behead  dangerous,  and  leave  a  receptacle 
for  valuables. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  guessed  and 
doubly  beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  words 
will  spell  a  happy  season. 

BARBARA  CREER  (age  13),  League  Member. 

QUADRUPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  CURTAILINGS 

(Silver  Badge.  ,St.  Nk  holas  League  Competition) 
Exa.mple:    Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  praise- 
worthily,  and  leave  termination.     Answer:  comm- 
end-ably. 

1.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  intoxication,  and 
leave  view.  " 

2.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  confusion,  and  leave 
to  lubricate. 

3.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  the  state  of  being 
a  lieutenant,  and  leave  a  number. 

4.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  total  desertion,  and 
leave  a  Spanish  title. 

5.  Quadrupl>-  behead  and  curtail  men  who  own 
wharfs,  and  leave  part  of  a  fish. 

6.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  to  admit  the  truth 
of,  and  leave  a  bird  of  nocturnal  habits. 

7.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  to  clothe  in  flesh  a 
.second  time,  and  leave  a  common  vehicle  adapted  to  the 
rails  of  a  railroad. 

8.  Quadruply  behead  and  curtail  a  coarse  kind  of 
pottery,  and  leave  a  very  useful  fowl  found  in  everj- 
barnyard. 

The  initials  of  the  eight  eleven-letter  words  will  spell 
one  of  the  United  States. 

ALICE  SHERBURNE  (age  15). 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATED  IVjUMEHICAL  RNIGNW,^ 


In  this  enigma  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of 
described.  The  answer,  consisting  of  forty-six  letters, 
is  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  well  suited  to  the 
Christmas  season. 

CONNECTED  DOUBLE  ACROSTICS 


{Silver  Badge,  Sr.  Nicholas  I.EAt.fi-:  Competition) 


Cross-words:  1.  i.  A  son  of 
Adam.  2.  A  priest  of  Tibet. 
3.  .Steadfast.  4.  An  apart- 
ment. 5.  Bad.  6.  To  sleep 
lightly. 

6  II.  I.  A  feminine  name.  2. 
:l!               A  lady.    3.  At  what  time.  4. 

Presentl.N-.      5.  Part    of  the 
:i:  name  of  a  river  in  New  Jensey. 

*  6.  Puts  on. 

7  .  .  g  III.  I.  To  boil  slowly.  2. 
;i!  .    ,  *     A  pain.    3.  To  hamlle  rouglih'. 

*  .   .  *     4.  A  range  of  mountains.  5. 
ij-.  .    .  If.     Border.    6.  Den. 
n:  .   .  ■^:        When  the  foregoing  cross- 

8  .    .  £0     words     have     been  rightly 
guessed,  the  letters  from  i  to  2, 

from  4  to  5,  from  6  to  7,  from  7  to  8,  and 
10  will   name  three  famous  characters, 
created  by  the  same  great  author. 

ELIZABRTII  FREELAND   (age  I3). 


Irom  3  to  4, 
from  9  to 


ZIGZAG 

.Ml  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guc,ss;-d  and  written  one  below 
anotlier,  the  zigzag  (beginning  with  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  witli  the  lower,  left-liand  letter)  will 
S|>ell  the  surname  of  a  famous  American. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  character  in  "Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona."  2.  To  bring.  3.  Crude,  flat  boats.  4. 
To  tloat  idly,  in  a  current  of  water.  5.  Worth.  6. 
Cirieved  for  the  loss  of  some  good.  7.  Impetuous.  8. 
A  division  of  time.    9.  A  direction  of  the  compass. 

Ri'TH  H.  LEVY  (age  14),  League  Member. 

WORDS  WITHIN  WORDS 

Example:  I.  Find  a  smooth  substance  in  a  kitchen 
utensil.  Answer:  Br-oil-er.  II.  Find  a  snake  in  a 
small  spoon.   Answer:  Te-asp-oon. 

I.  Find  dispatched  in  soon.  2.  Find  a  label  in  im- 
pure from  want  of  motion.  3.  Find  immediately  in  a 
round  lump  of  snow.  4.  Find  sick  in  a  person  who  dis- 
tills. 5.  Find  a  tin  receptacle  in  defamatory  talk.  6. 
Find  in  what  way  in  a  dish  in  which  clams  are  needed. 
7.  Find  a  place  to  bake  in  disorderly.    8.  Find  final  in 


unending.  9.  F"ind  a  common  article  in  to  shake  or 
flourish.    10.  Find  to  droop  in  corridors. 

The  initials  of  the  ten  little  words  that  have  been 
removed  will  spell  a  name  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boys  and 
girls. 

DOROTHY  EDDY  (age  is).  League  Member. 

CLASSICAL  KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 

(.Silver  Badge,  ^t.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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Begi.n  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
.square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  correctly  made,  the  names  of  six  of  the  "Seven 
Sages"  may  be  spelled  out.  The  path  from  one  letter 
to  another  is  continuous. 

BERNARD  LE  FROIS  (age  12). 


KUMPOKD  PKKS9 
COXCOKD 


The  Modern  Santa  Claus 

Away  you  go  with  merry  heart  and  care-free  smile 
to  bring  wonderful  presents  and  essages  of  good 
cheer  to  the  frien  Is  you  like  the  best. 

And  what  could  be  more  fitting  for  that  old  pal  of 
yours  on  Christmas  Day  than  Firestone  Bicycle 
Tires.  They'll  make  him  happy  and  relieve 
his  mind  of  tire  worries  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


For  Christmas! 

"Light-hearted,  I  take  to  the  open  road. 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me. 

The  long,  brown  path  leading  me  wherever  I  choose!" 

Every  youngster  feels  the  urge  of  forest  roaming,  trail  following,  putting  a 
keen  edge  on  his  appetite,  shaking  off  that  city-weary  feeling,  taking  in 
new  scenes,  doing  unusual  things. 

And  nothing  holds  a  candle  to  the  trusty  Columbia  in  making  a  fellow  do 
those  very  things — building  muscles  for  the  future,  developing  a  keen  eye 

and  alert  thinking.  ,  ,  .  . ,  r 

Your  model,  your  price,  your  idea  of  com- 
plete equipment,  your  ideal  mount  will 
be  found  among  the  14  models  of  the 
1921  Columbia  line.  Your  dealer  will 
gladly  show  them  to  you.  Your  1921 
Columbia  Catalog  will  reach  you  when 
you  tell  us  where  to  send  it.  The  Colum- 
bia has  been  "  Standard  of  the  World  " 
for  more  than  40  years.  In  all  that 
time  it  never  has  been  so  good,  so  abso- 
lutely perfect  as  it  is  today. 

Westfield  Manufacturing  Co. 


Westfield,  Mass. 


Cast  season's  Western  Conference  Champions,  the  Chicago  University  team. 
Both  men  and  coach  are  "All  Star"  wearers  and  boosters. 


Converse  Wins! 

The  Champion  Shoe  of  Champion  Teams 

THE  Chicago  University  team,  last  season's  winners  of  the  Western 
Conference  Championship,  and  Purdue,  runners-up  in  Championship, 
Northwestern,   Indiana, —  virtually  all  the  university  teams  of 
prominence  throughout  the  United  States  wear  "All  Star"  Basketball  Shoes. 

Here's  what  "Pat"  Page,  one  of  the  best  known  coaches  in  the  couintry,  thinks  of 
"All  Star."  And  he's  one  of  any  number  of  coaches  who  enthusiastically  endorse 
Converse  Basketball  Shoes. 

"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  effort  you  have 
made  to  put  an  ideal  basketball  shoe  on  the  market.  During  the  past  two  years 
while  having  a  winning  team  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  we  enjoyed  the  use 
of  your  All  Star,  Non  Skid  Shoes.  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  endorse  the  same, 
as  I  have  great  faith  in  their  wearing  ability.        Very  truly  yours, 

H.  O.  Page,  Director  Athletics." 
Basketball,  Handball  and  Gym  teams  all  ove  the  country  are 
,    enthusiastic  wearers  of  "All  Star"  and  "Non  Skid"  shoes  because 
^iySj!]!/'    they  combine  speed   and  resilience   with  peerless  service.  The 
"Traction  Sole"  clings  to  the  floor.    "All  Star"  has  brown  uppers  — 
"Non  Skid"  has  white  uppers  —  otherwise  they  are  the  same.  Both 
have  the  famous  "Traction  Soles." 

CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Factory:  MALDEN,  MASS. 

Service  Branches: 

"Non  Sl^iJ"  same  model  except     New  York  — 142  Duane  Street  Chicago  —  618-626  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

wilh  while  uppers.  Philadelphia  —  5  N.  Fourth  Street 


TOYS 


REFLEGTO 


Amuses  Kiddies  for  Hours 


Each  move  of  the  minor  makes  thousands  of 
wonderful  designs  in  soft  tints  and  vivid  colors 
—  in  myriads  of  odd,  enchanting  forms.  In- 
structive, absorbing;  good  for  hours  of  pla\- 
everyday.  No  other  toy  just  like  it.  Contains 
an  unbreakable 

STEEL  TRENCH  MIRROR 

and  is  covererl  with  strong,  imitation  alligator 
hide,  handsomely  colored.  Sent  complete  with 
one  Magic  Card  and  generous  supply  of  Magic 
Spots  for  Si. 00,  currency,  stamps,  money  order, 
draft  or  check.  Give  each  of  the  kiddies  one 
for  Christmas. 

Newline  Novelty  Co.,  Room  88-S,  Ti  Chuich  Si.   New  Haven,  Conn. 


9 TOYS  A 


To  introduce  oar  new  catalo^e  of  a  thousand  tricks 
and  jokea,  toys  and  novelties,  we  make  this  bigbarcain 
offer,  ror  only  a  two  cent  stamp  we  will  send  you  pre- 
paid, 9  toys;  a  game  of  Einagrams,  the  1921  joke  book, 
genuine  decalcomania  transfer  pictures,  pictures  to  paint, 
B  railroad  cut-out  (an  engine,  four  cars,  station,  signal  and 
water  lank),  puzzle  picture^  checker-board  puztle,  the 
broken  match  trick  and  a  mind  reading  trick.  All  yours 
for  only  a  two  cent  stamp.  Nothing  more  to  pay. 
CaxJ  IaTaiIou  Write  today  and  enclose  a  two  cent 
Oena  £C  I  OOay  stamp  for  9  toys.  We  will  send  yoQ 
our  new  catalog  free.  Write  yourname  and  address  plainly. 

JOHN  PLAIN  &  CO.,  gJMJlThtJf.li^f.V 


DO  YOU  LIKE  A  BRAINY 


"MILTRY"  is  the  Greatest  Ever! 

IT'S  A  MINIATURE  BATTLE-FIELD 
EACH  PLAYER  IS  A  GENERAL 

This  great  game  is  so  simple  that  even  young  children 
can  play  it  and  so  interesting  that  grown-ups  insist 
on  joining  in  the  fun.  Twenty  armies  with  their 
national  flags,  handsome  board  (see  picture),  rules 
and  suggestions  for  strategic  moves,  sent  postpaid 
for  $1.00. 


THE  VERY  THING 
FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

Send  for  -MILTRY"  to 

Playwell  Game  Company 

110  Nassau  St.        New  York  City 


THE  NEW  GAME 

FUNNY  FASCINATING 

75c 


CRAZE 

EDUCATIONAL 

75c 


.iT  Al.I. 
OR  DIWK 

INTERNATIONAL  WOOD  AN1  PAPER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
BAMlMdIIE.  MAKVI.AM) 


PARCHEESI 

Our  Grandparents  played  Parcheesi.  Our 
Parents  played  Parcheesi.  Our  Children 
want  Parcheesi.  Sold  by  Department 
Stores,  Toy  and  Stationery  Stores. 


santi 

■  i.no 


TKAOE  I 

PARCHE:ib9« 


If  not  obtaitiiihle  n'  ilialci  x 
irtll  hf  .-ieilt  poMfHtiil  for 

SELCHOW  &  RIGHTER  CO. 

620  Broadway,  New  York 


I'll  say  he  liked  his  Choo-Choo! 

"The  instant  his  eyes  lighted  on  that  little  Choo- 
Choo  Car  on  Christmas  morning,  he  wanted  to  get 
aboard ! 

"He  stayed  on  board  too,  while  we  toured  him 
around  to  see  his  other  presents. 

"And  there  was  some  picnic  that  night  when  we 
wouldn't  let  him  take  'Choo'  to  bed  with  him!" 
Make  sure  you  get  a  real 

The  name's  stamped  right  on  the  seat  where  you  can 
easily  see  it.  It  pays  to  make  sure  because  your  young- 
ster will  like  it  more  than  any  other  and  you  will  appreciate 
its  durability  and  strength. 

The  horse's  head  with  the  wiggly  ears  is  made  of  five-ply 
hardwood  veneer.  The  wheels  are  solid  pieces  of  hard,  rock- 
maple  and  there  are  two  of  them  in  front  to  prevent  upsets. 
The  seat  is  a  single  piece  of  selected  basswood. 

Write  us  if  your  regular  toy  store  does  not  carry  Choo- 
Choos. 

THE  WILKINSON  MFG.  CO. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE 

SAFETY  COASTER 
Here's  a  coaster  wagon 
that  we  are  proud  of. 
Look  at  the  tongue  that 
can  be  bent  back  for  easy 
steering.  And  when  the 
tongue  is  pulled  back  all 
the  way  there's  a  sure- 
enough  brake  which 
operates  on  the  back 
wheels.  We  are  the  sole 
makers  of  this  "Safety 
Coaster"  and  also  of  the 
"Columbian  Coaster 
Wagon."  Ask  to  see  them 
when  you  get  your  Choo- 
Choo  Car. 


TOYS 


\MEN         MSpF  BOYS 


Building  and  Racing 
Structo  Toys  Is  Real  Sport! 


Ready-Built 
Toys 

Noe.  40,  44  and  48  are  rca<ly  built 
for  you;  ready  to  run  when  ynti 
get  them.  Look  at  these  three 
flue  models. 


STRIK  Tn  Ready-Built  Hoadslnr  Aula, 
No.  HI.  10  inches  long.  Red, 
hinrk  trimming.    Price  *:i.50. 


STIIDCTO  Ready.RulK  Caterplller 
Tractor  No.  44.  An  accurate  dupli- 
cate of  a  well-known  farm  tractor, 
U  l-li  inches  long.  Separate  Disc 
Harrow  included.  Green;  red 
and  black  trimming.    Trice  $;'>.00 


STRrCTI)  Rnady-Kuili  ra("rplller 
Whippet  Tank.  No.  Is.  .lust  like  a 
French  war  tank.  (Ircy.  red  trim- 
ming.   Price  *8.nn 


GKT  a  STRUCTO  Auto-Builder  Outfit  for  Christmas  and  build 
your  own  automobile,  truck  or  tractor.  Build  a  racing  car,  a 
classy,  roadster-type  car,  a  big,  strong  truck  or  a  dandy  farm 
tractor.  Structo  Auto-Builder  Outfits  make  it  easy  to  build  any  of 
them.  It's  the  next  best  thing  to  building  a  real  car!  These  models 
have  parts  like  real  machines;  you  assemble  the  parts  like  a  regular 
auto  mechanic.  They  run  like  real  machines,  too.  Some  have  sliding 
gear  transmission  and  "big  car"  difl:'erential;  others  direct-shaft 
drive  with  gears  on  rear  axle.  All  have  strong,  powerful  motors  and 
run  up  hill  or  on  the  level. 

Building  and  racing  STRUCTO  TOYS  will  keep  any  fellow  busy! 
It's  the  greatest  sport  ever.    Each  model  comes  in  a  box  with  full 
directions,  ready  for  assembling.    You  build  it  yourself — and  then 
the  fun  of  racing  it  begins. 
Look  at  these  fine  models.  There 
are  several  others,  too.  See  them 
all  at  the  Toy  Department,  the 

Hardware  store  and  any  store  that  .sells 
good  toys.  Pick  the  one  you  want  and 
get  it  for  Christmas.  Be  sure  it's  a 
STRUCTO  because  that's  what  you 
want. 

ircxt  of  Deiirrr,  Colo.,  and  in  Cai 
ada  all  priccft  are  sliglitl/j  higltrr. 


MRICII)  Racini!  .\uto.  No.  S,  a  powerful, 
speed-demon  racing  car.  16  inches  long, 
(rreen  enamel,  black  trimming.  Price  $6 


SfTRDCTO  Bl^h-Whnol  Tractor.  No.  11.  Bis, 
triple-unit  motor:  strong  and  powerful. 
Trailer  included  in  outfit.  Green  color. 
Price  $8.50.     Extra  trailers.  $1.00  each 


STRrrTO  Boar  (  at  .Kiito.  No.  10.  16  inches 
long.  Red  body.  Single  unit  motor; 
shaft  drive.    Price  fi.SO. 


STRUCTO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  —  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Merr^  Christmas  from  the 
two  jolly  old  gentlemen 


For  many  months  in  their 
shop,  St.  Nick  and  Uncle  Sam 
have  been  hard  at  work  from 
early  dawn  till  late  at  night, 
planning  and  painting  and 
sewing  and  sawing.  And  now 
they're  very  tired  but  very 
happy — for  they've  made  the 
most  wonderful  playthings  for 
this  Christmas  that  ever  were 
seen. 


There  are  toys  for  girls  and 
toys  for  boys.  And  no  mat- 
ter what  you  want  for  Christ- 
mas, the  two  merry  old  fellows 
have  made  it  and  made  it 
better  than  any  one  else  in 
the  wide  world  can. 

This  Christmas  be  sure  to  ask 
for  American-Made  Toys. 


TOY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  U.S.A. 


FLATIRON  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


American  ^  MadeToys 


Boss  a  Railroad 

It's  Barrels  of  Fun 


Made  in  America  W  g1 


^heTreinwiththtCui>rante<!~^S  Registered  US  Pat  «rt  Office 
MINIATURE  ^5=^  RAILROADS 


Ding!  Ding!  Whiz!  Bang!  Toot!  Toot!  All  Aboard! 


Watch  'cm  go!  Shootin).'  through  tunnels.  Flying 
around  cur\-cs.  Rumbling  over  bridges.  Racing  on  the 
straight  track.  Stopping  for  the  mail.  Off  again.  Some 
speed.  Some  fun. 

Be  engineer,  fireman,  brakeman,  conductor,  train  dis- 
patcher, yard  master,  president,  and  everything.  You're 
the  only  boss.  There'll  be  no  strikes  on  your  road. 

Engines,  tenders,  baggage  cars.  Pullmans,  freight  cars, 
log  cars,  mail  and  passenger  coaches — everything  a  real 
railroad  has. 

Electrical  and  Mechanical  Trains 

The  "American  Flyer  "  Lines  liave  both.  Engines  just 
like  the  big  steam  locomotives  that  pull  a  train  a  mile 
long.  Brakes,  piston  rods,  cow-catcher  and  ever>-thing. 


Engines  just  like  the  powerful  electric  engines  that 
some  railroads  have  instead  of  steam  engines.  Run  by 
real  electricity.  You  turn  it  on  and  off  yourself. 

Ask  Dad 

He  knows  most  everything.  He  can  tell  you  all  about 
how  they  run,  and  what  the  difference  is  between  a  steam 
engine  and  an  electric  engine. 

Any  Toy  Store 

can  show  you  an  "American  Flyer"  system — both  kinds. 
But  if  it  shouldn't  happen  to  have  the  "American  Flyer," 
send  us  the  store's  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  little  book  telling  you  all  about  our  trains. 

Look  for  This  Sign  in  Store  Windows 


Learn  While 
You  Play 


Wherever  you  see  it,  it  means  that  Ihcrc  you  can 
get  the  finest  railroad  outfit  made  —  either  electrical 
or  mechanical  —the  "AMERICAN  FLYER." 

Pals.  Dad  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  real 
railroads,  and  help  you  \ay  out  your  system.  He  can 
tell  you  all  about  the  switches,  semaphores  and  the 
science  of  railroading. 

American  Flyer  Mfg.  Co. 

2219-39  S.  Halsted  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

Makers  of  a  Complete  Line  of  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Traint 


ERECTOR 

Erector  is  my  famous  construction 
toy  with  which  you  can  build  hun- 
dreds of  different  models — skyscrapers, 
cranes,  bridges,  machinery,  etc.,  with 
square  girders  like  real  structural  steel. 
Erector  sets  cost  from  S2.00  to  S35 
(/w  Canada  $3.50  to  $52.50). 


OUTDOOR  WHEEL  TOY 

Build  your  own  wafions,  sliders, 
speedsters,  trucks,  etc.  Even'thing 
in  the  outfit.  Easy  as  pie.  Only 
screw  driver  and  wrench  needed. 
Prices  S6.50,  Sio  and  S15  {Canada 
$0.75.  $15  and  $22.50). 


ANCHOR  BLOCKS 

Yellow,  red  and  blue  real  ston* 
blocks,  with  columns,  arches,  etc.. 
for  building  wonderful  models  of 
public  buildings,  bridges,  etc.  Some 
sets  contain  steel  bridge  parts  also. 
Outfits  ,Si.50to$i5  (Canada  $2.25 
lo  $22.50). 


METEOR  GAMES 

These  sets  contain  a  big  assortment 
of  bright  colored  marbles  with 
which  the  boys  or  girls  can  form 
designs  of  birds,  star^.  flowers,  etc. 
Fine  design  book  and  design  tray 
of  metal.  Prices  So. 50  and  S3. 00 
(Canada  $0,75  and  $4.50). 


MYSTO  MAGIC 

Real  magic  outfits,  with  apparatus 
for  doing  some  of  the  best  tricks  on 
the  stage  and  fine  book  on  magic, 
^■"ets  $2. 00  to  Si.T  (Canada  $j.oo  to 
$22.50).  Also  chemical  magic,  coin 
trick  and  handkerchief  trick  out- 
fits. Write  for  my  catalog  of  m;i«ic 
and  toys. 


PUZZLE  PARTIES— Solving  puzzles  is  great 
fun.  Outfits  of  fine  puzzles,  all  different.  Prices 
i.ic  to  S2.50. 


For  the  boy  or  girl  who 
wants  to  he  somebody 

WITH  the  Gilbert  outfits 
shown  on  this  page  you 
can  have  great  fun  and,  at  the 
same  time,  get  lots  of  valuable 
knowledge  that  will  help  you 
to  be  a  real  success  in  life. 
Ask  your  folks  to  get  you  one 
of  these  Gilbert  Toys  for  Christmas.  Send 
for  my  finely  illustrated  book,  "Gilbert 
Boy  Engineering."  It  tells  all  about  all 
kinds  of  engineering,  surveying,  chemistry, 
light,  sound,  wireless,  electricity,  etc.  Fine 
chapters  on  athletic  training,  too.  I'll  mail 
it ,  postpaid,  for  its  own  cost- — 25c.  Use  the 
coupon  below  and  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
boys'  magazine  and  finely  illustrated  folder 
of  toys  I  make. 

If  you  are  interested  in  scientific  experiments,  engi- 
neering, or  magic  —  get  one  of  these  splendidly  illus- 
trated Gilbert  Books,  written  especially  for  boys  wlio 
want  to  do  things  the  way  men  do  them. 


Books  for  Boys 


Carpentry 

Hydraulic  and  Pneumatic 

Engineering 
Magnetic  Fun  and  Facts 
Light  Experiments 
.Sound  Experiments 
Civil  Engineering 

Paper  covers 
Full  cloth  covers 

A.  C.  Gilbert,  President 
The  A.  C.GILBERT  COMPANY 


130  Blatchley  Avenue 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Weather  Bureau 
Signal  Engineering 
Magic  Handkerchief 

Tricks 
Magic  Coin  Tricks 
Chemical  Magic 
Knots  and  Splices 

7oc  each 
$1.00  each 


The  A.  C.  GILBERT  CO. 
130  Blatchley  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

me  free  fnhUT 
-ScnrI  nic  your  GillxTt  liny  Kiiginceriiig  Bonk  for  which 
I  enclose  25c. 

Name      

.Street      

City    

Stale  -IS"'   


The  playthings  of  today  make 
the  men  of  tomorrow 

Ives  mechanical  and  electrical  trains,  and  Ives  steel 
boats  with  their  long-running  motors  and  screw  pro- 
pellers, will  teach  you  all  about  the  big  business  of 
transportation. 

You  lay  the  tracks  and  put  in  the  switches,  signals, 
stations  and  tunnels.  The  trains  are  just  like  the  real 
ones  —  with  long,  i-owerful  engines  or  electric  locomo- 
tives that  whizz  over  the  tracks,  and  beautifully  painted 
pass  nger  and  freight  cars. 

Ives  boats  include  ocean  liners,  tugs,  yachts,  de- 
stroyers, submarines  and  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  steam- 
ships. Write  today  for  our  finely  illustrated  book, 
"Ships  and  Shipping,"  and  a  big  booklet  on  trains,  full 
of  information  and  finely  colored  plates.  Both  sent  for 
10c  in  stamps,  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

The  Ives  Manufacturing  Corporation 


196  Holland  Avenue 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


I V  e  s  Toys 

Make  Happy  Boys 


I 


WSSSk     1                     THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

 ^ 

Make  a  REAL 

"Merry  Christmas" 

This  year,  make  it  a  REAL  Merry  Christ- 
mas, Give  these  four  ever-popular  Bradley 
Games.    Thrilling,  fascinating,  interest- 
ing games  that  bring  real  sport  the 
whole  year  round.  \i/ 
PIRATE  AND  TRAVELER 
RUMME 
UNCLE  WIGGILY 
SPOOF 

So  unique — so  entirely  "different" 
— and  replete  with  hours  of  fun. 
Be  sure  to  ask  for  one  or  more  of 
these  four  great  games.  You'll  soon 
have  the  whole  family.playing  them 
— and  they're  easy  to  get  anywhere. 

Bradley  Games — "The  World's  Best  Games"--- 
on  sale  at  department,  toy,  novelty  and  stationery 
stores  everywhere. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
"Makers  of  the  World's 
Best  Games" 


UncleWicgily 
J    Game  , 


■i 


Thats  the  Boy  ! 

Barlow  Mfe 

^^TTLERS  M 

Complete  for  $1.00 

Here's  the  biggest  fun-maker  of  the  day  for  boys!    Just  what  you've  been 
looking  for.    It  contains  everything  you  need  for  whittUng. 

One  Russell  Barlow  Knife  (a  real  man's  size  knife,  5^  inches  long  with  blade  open) 
and  we'll  say  it's  a  humdinger! 

Whittling  sticks  of  soft  pine — the  kind  you  can  whittle  easily  and  maka  into  a  variety 
of  things. 

A  REAL  Whetstone  to  keep  the  blade  sharp. 

Whittler's  Manual — which  tells  just  how  to  start  to  work  and  shows  you  a  number  of 
designs  you  can  make  with  the  knife. 

Membership  in  the  Russell  Whittlers'  Club  and  Whittlers'  Club  Button  to  prove  it  to 
the  boys! 

To  Stimulate  interest  in  the  art  of  whittling 
$250  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

will  be  awarded  by  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.  for  the  fifteen 
best  examples  of  whittling  done  by  boys  with  an  ordinary  pocket  knife. 
This  contest  is  open  to  every  boy  in  the  land.  Start  after  these  prizes 
to-day. 

There  will  be  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  medal  awards,  too! 

Ask  your  dealer  all  about  this  Big  Prize  Whittling  Contest  and  the  Russell  Whittlers' 
Club.    You  will  want  to  join  both. 


Russell  Whittlers'  Kits  are  on  sale  at  hardware 
and  department  stores. 


WWTTLWS  Club 


PRICE  COMPLETE  $1.00 


John  -Russeli.  Qutlery  (jo; 

Green  River  Works 
TURNERS  FALLS,  MASS. 
U.  S.  A. 


Chemical  Experimenting 

Great  Fun  For  Boys  and  Girls 

TIJITH  CHEMCRAFT  you  can  work  hundreds  of  amus- 
ing,  interesting  and  instructive  chemical  experiments 
with  your  own  chemical  laboratory,  just  like  a  real  chemist. 
Test  foods,  water,  earth  and  other  things;  make  dyes,  soaps 
and  inks;  do  these  and  many  other  useful  experiments  and 
learn  about  chemistry,  the  wonderful  science  that  tell  us  what 
all  things  are  made  of.  The  many  marvelous  things  you  can 
do  will  keep  you  interested  and  fascinated  for  a  long  time. 


You  can  puzzle  your  friends  with  all 
kinds  of  weird,  mystifying  tricks  of 
chemical  magic  they'll  never  understand 
unless  you  tell  them.  Pour  three  differ- 
ent colored  liquids  from  the  same  pitcher 
of  clear  water;  change  wine  to  water  and 
water  to  wine  right  before  their  eyes; 
make  colored  chemical  fire;  chemical 
ice  and  snow;  magic  writing  paper;  dis- 
appearing ink  and  many  other  equally 
queer  things.  There's  no  end  to  the  fun 
you  can  have,  and  the  correct  informa- 


tion which  CHEMCRAFT  experiment- 
ing gives  will  help  you  learn  chemistry. 

Get  a  CHEMCRAFT  outfit  this 
Christmas.  Each  outfit  is  a  complete 
chemical  laboratory  for  boys  and  girls, 
containing  a  large  assortment  of  harmless 
chemicals  so  each  experiment  can  be 
repeated  many  times,  also  all  necessary 
laboratory  apparatus  and  a  Manual  of 
Instruction. 

Be  sure  and  put  CHEMCRAFT  at 
the  head  of  your  Christmas  list. 


WHIFF"—  the  Game  of 
Odors.  Greatest  fun  maker 
for  the  whole  family;  21  bottles 
each  containing  a  well-kuowu  odor. 
Whiff  the  bottles  and  guess  what's 
in  them.  Everyone  guesses  wrong 
— that's  where  the  fun  comes  in  I  Get 
''WHIKF"  and  everyone  will  have 
a  lot  of  fun.  Coniplclo  Oulfll— SI  riO 
tVest  of  Denver,  Culo..  and  in  Can- 
ada,  10  per  cent  more. 


Sizes  for  Every  Boy  and  Girl 
No.  1— $1.50      No.  2— $3.00      No.  3— $5.00      No.  4— $10.00 

Wesl  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  in  Canada,  io%  more. 

CHEMCRAFT  is  sold  wherever  ^ood  toys  are 
found.  Ask  for  CHEMCRAFT  by  name  at  your 
store.  It's  the  original  and  best  Chemical  outfit. 

THE  PORTER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Porter  Products  Put  Science  at  Your  Service 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


"OACHETCRAFT"  — the  Girls' 
*^  Sachet  Outfit.  Contains  lib- 
eral  quantities  of  lasting,  fragrant 
sachet  powder  of  fine  quality,  with 
everything  needed  to  make  many 
different  designs  of  beautiful  and 
osefol  sachet  bags  and  envelopes. 
"SachetCraft "  will  delight  any  girl. 
Get  one  for  your  sister,  or  for  some 
other  fellow's  sister. 

Complete  Outfit— SI  .50 
West  of  Denver,  Goto.,  and  in  Can- 
ada. 10  per  cent  more. 


Frog  Who  Wocild  ^-wooing  G^'* 


In  the  olden  days  of  crinoline  and  hoops,  the  young 
mother  who  was  your  great-grandmother  sang  her 
wee  ones  to  sleep  to  the  tune  of  "The  Frog  Who 
Would  A-wooing  Go, "  or  some  other  one  of  the 
well-loved  lilting  Mother  Goose  melodies. 

When  your  grandmother  was  a  child,  she  loved 
those  songs,  and  she,  in  turn,  rocked  your  mother's 
wooden  cradle  gently  to  the  same  quaint,  old  nurs- 
ery rhymes.  And  your  mother  loved  them  and 
sang  them,  just  as  you  love  them. 

Only  you  don't  have  to  sing  them  to  your  children. 
They  can  listen  to  them  to  their  hearts'  content  as 
they  are  sung  by  the  BUBBLE  BOOKS.    For  the 


pictures  in  the  BUBBLE  BOOKS  are  new  and 
charming — lovelier  than  any  you  could  get  when 
you  were  a  little  girl — and  the  stories  are  dressed  up 
in  fascinating  new'  verses.  But  the  songs  them- 
selves—the songs  that  the  BUBBLE  BOOKS  actu- 
ally sing  on  real,  sure  enough  phonograph  records — 
are  not  only  the  songs  your  grandmother  sang — not 
only  the  ones  your  mother  knew  and  you  loved — 
but  all  the  dear,  familiar  rhymes  and  melodies  that 
all  children  have  loved  from  time  immemorial  and 
will  go  on  loving  to  the  end  of  time. 

That  is  why  there  is  no  surer  way  to  the  hearts  of 
little  children  than  to  give  them  the 


BubbleBooics 

"that  Sing'* 

hy  Ralph  Mayhew  and  Surges  Johnson 

Pictures  by  Rhoda  Chase 

Go  today  to  any  phonograph,  toy,  book  or  gift  shop,  stationery 
or  department  store — and  other  stores  everywhere — and  get 
Bubble  Books  to  make  a  child  happy.  Price  $1.50  each. 

The  Harper-Colcimbia  3o<^'<'^^That  Sing 

A  Glimpse  of  What's  In  Them 


No.  1.  The  Bubble  Book  — Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son;  Jack 

and  Jill;  Mary  and  Her  Little  Lamb. 
No.  2.  The  Second  Bubble  Book  — Simple  Simon;  Little  Bo- 

Peep;  Old  King  Cole. 
No.  3.  The'Third  Bubble  Book  —  Miss  Jennia  Jones;  The 

Farmer  in  the  Dell;  Lazy  Mary. 
No.  4.  The  Animal  Bubble  Book— The  Three  Little  Kittens; 

The  Three  Little  Piggies;  The  Three  Blind  Mice. 
No.  5.  The  Pie  Party  Bubble  Book— Little  Jack  Homer;  The 

Queen  of  Hearts;  Good  King  Arthur. 
No.  6.  The  Pet  Bubble  Bo;k  — Little  Pussy;  Little  Doggy; 

Cock-a-Doodle  Doo. 
No.  7.  The  Funny  Frogity  Bubble  Book  — The  Frog  Who 

Would  A-wooing  Go;  The  Frog  and  the  Crow 

Carrion  Crow. 


No.  8.  TheHappy-Go-LuckyBubble Book— The MilkMaid; 
The  Plough  Boy;  The  Jolly  Miller. 

No.  9.  The  Merry  Midgets  Bubble  Book— Daddy  Long-Legs 
and  Floppy  Fly;  The  Fly  and  the  Bumble  Bee;  The 
Spider  and  the  Fly. 

No.  10.  The  Little  Mischief  Bubble  Book  — The  Little  Girl 
Who  Had  a  Little  Curl;  Oh,  Dear,  What  Can  the 
Matter  Be?  Bobby  Shaftoe's  Gone  to  Sea. 

No.  11.  The  Tippy-Toe  Bubble  Book— The  City  Mouse  and 
the  Country  Mouse ;  Tabby  skins ;  Old  MotherHubbard . 

No.  12.  The  Gay  Games  Bubble  Book— London  Bridge;  The 
Mulberry  Bush;  Oats,  Peas,  Beans. 


The 


Harper  &  Brothers 


Many  More  in  Preparation 

Established  1817  New  York 


I  Built  It 
with 

MECCANO 


$1250 

IN 
PRIZES 

FOR 
BUILDING 
MODELS 


You  Can 

Build 
Hundreds 
of  Models 
with 


AiECCANO 

Toy  Engineering  for  Boys 

WITH  MECCANO  you  can  build  hundreds  of  fascinating  models  In 
shining  steel  and  brass — and,  with  your  dandy  Meccano  Electric 
Motor,  make  them  run  like  real  machinery.  No  study.  Follow  the  simple 
directions  and,  before  you  realize  it,  you  have  a  wonderful  Transporter 
Bridge  like  the  one  illustrated  above,  which  can  be  operated  by  hand  or 
by  electric  drive — and  300  models  just  as  interesting 
are  shown  in  the  big  Meccano  Manual.     And,  Oh, 
what  a  thrill  of  joy  it  is  to  invent  new  ones — -what 
satisfaction  to  see  your  own  ideas  take  form  in  steel 
and  brass !  By  all  means,  tell  Dad  you  want  Meccano 
for  Christmas. 


Beam  Engine 


SEE  THESE 
OUTFITS 
AT  YOUR 
DEALER'S 

No.  0  $1.50 

No.  I   3.00 

No.  IX   5.50 

No.  2  6.00 

No.2X  8.50 

No.  3  9.00 

No.3X  11.50 

Up  to  40.00 

Electric  Motors  $3.00 
and  up. 
Seethe  No.  IX  outfit  at 
$5.50.    It  includes  a  dan- 
dy motor. 

Outfits  and  motors  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 
if  not  at  your  dealers. 
(X  Outfits  and  Motors 
slightly  higher  in  Canada). 


Send  for  FREE  XMAS  BOOK 

Contains  the  inventor's  entertaining  story  of  Meccano. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  interesting  pictures  of  models 
and  boys  building  them.  The  kind  of  book  a  boy  likes 
to  get  wrapped  up  in.  Just  the  thing  to  help  you  and 
Dad  to  pick  out  your  Christmas  outfit.  Merely  write 
us  your  name  and  address  and  it  will  be  sent  you  in 
the  next  mail.  Get  yours  good  and  early. 

MECCANO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Division  Y,  71  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


Electric  Tractor 


"WHAT  I  WANT  FOR 
CHRISTMAS" 


To  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  grandfathers, 
grandmothers,  distant  relatives,  neighbors,  Santa  Claus,  and  all  other  good 
friends.  I  have  written  down  below  a  list  of  the  Christmas  gifts  that  would  make 
me  happiest.  Of  course  I  won't  be  disappointed  if  I  don't  get  them  all. 
I  just  thought  it  would  be  easier  for  you  if  I  told  you  what  I  should  like  to  have. 


Signed. 


First  of  all  I  Want  St.  Nicholas 
After  that  I  Would  Like 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  .St.  Xicliolas) 

(Advertised  on  paRO   of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page.    .  .     of  the  ,     .St.  Xieliolas) 

(Advcrti.sed  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicliolas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicliolas) 

(Advertised  on  page   of  the  St.  Xicholas) 

(Advertised  on  pape  of  the  St.  Xicholas) 

(Advertised  on  pape  of  tlie  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  pase   ...     of  the  ..St.  Nicholas) 

(.Advertised  on  page   of  the  St.  Nichola.s) 

(Advertised  on  pane  of  the  .St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  pace  of  the   St.  X'^icholas) 


Signed. 


First  of  all  I  Want  St.  Nicholas 
-After  that  I  Would  Like 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(Advertised  on  page  of  the   .St.  Nicholas) 

(.\dvertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.Vdvertiscd  on  page  ....  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(-Vdverti.scd  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.\dvertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

(.\dvertised  on  page  of  the   St.  Nicholas) 
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What  to  do  with  this  page 

To  ST.  NICHOLAS  Boys  and  Girls— First  look  through  your  copies  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  and 
decide  what  things  you  would  most  like  to  find  in  your  stocking  on  Christmas  morning.  Then 
write  your  name  and  copy  your  "  wishes  "  in  the  spaces  reserved  above,  putting  in  the  exact  page 
and  issue  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  on  which  the  gift  is  advertised  so  that  "  Santa  Claus"  will  make  no 
mistake.  Then  leave  your  ST.  NICHOLAS  in  a  conspicuous  place  with  this  page  turned  down  at 
the  corner  or  something  to  attract  attention. 


Flexible  Flyer 

The  original  steering  sled  that  made  coasting  popular  and  safe 


E  MEMBER  the  first 
sled  you  got  for  Christ- 
mas? Didn't  it  thrill 
you  and  make  you  dance 
with  joy,  even  though  it 
was  one  of  those  old-fashioned, 
rigid  types. 

Imagine  how  happy  you  can 
make  your  girl  or  boy  this  Christ- 
mas with  a  Flexible  Flyer — "the 
sled  that  steers." 

It  is  the  safest,  speediest  sled. 
Patented  non-skid  runners  make 
steering  easy  and  coasting  safe, 
comfortable  and  swift.  Buik  like 
an  airplane — sturdy,  strong,  yet 
light  in  weight. 

Outlasts  3  Ordinary  Sleds 

The  new  steel  front  takes  up 
shock,  adds  strength  and  prevents 
splitting  of  seat  and  rails.  Seven 
sizes,  38  to  63  inches.  Look  for 
the  name  and  eagle  trade-mark  on 
the  seat.    None  genuine  without  it. 

I7D  p  p  Cardboard  model  shows  how  the 
A  IxI-jIZ^  Flexible  Flyer  steers.    Write  for  it. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  IIOIV  Philadelphia 


M  steel  front 
acts  as  shock 
absorber 


Grooved 
non-skid 
runners 


Unless  it  bears  this  trademark 
it  isn't  a  Flexible  Flyer. 


The  Christmas  Gift  for 
All  the  Days  to  Come! 


Tell  the  folks  that  you 
want  an  Iver  Johnson 
Bicycle  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Think  of  the  places 
you  can  go  to,  the 
spots  you  can  visit,  the 
scenes  you  can  see. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


They  will  last  for  years 
without  repairs,  trouble  or 
expense. 

Iver  Johnson  Juvenile  Bi- 
cycles embody  Iver  Johnson 
adult  construction  through- 
out. Seamless  steel  tubing, 
perfect  2-point  bearings, 
drop-forged  parts,  one-piece 
hubs,  superb    enamel  and 
nickel  finish,  and  the  best 
equipment,  make  Iver  John- 
son the  King  of  Bicycles — 
unbeatable  for  good  looks,  easy  riding,  speed,  strength,  and 
durability. 
Models  and  prices  to  suit  everyone. 

Write  today  for 
Free  Bicycle  Catalog  "B" 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
358  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
717  Market  Street,  San  Frandsco 


Building  and  Flying 

Model  Aeroplanes 

Real  Fun  for  Live  Boys ! 

BUILDING  a  Model  Aeroplane  is  very 
interesting  work  for  any  boy.  It  devel- 
ops his  mechanical  ability,  keeps  him  busy 
and  fascinated,  and  shows  him  many  things 
about  Aeroplane  construction.  Any  boy 
can  be  proud  of  a  completed  Model  Aero- 
plane, and  have  an  exciting  time  flying  it. 
Builbing  is  easy  for  any  handy  boy.  IDEAL 
Model  Aeroplane  Construction  Outfits  con- 
tain everything  needed  to  build  a  Model 
Aeroplane  that  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  a 
real  machine;  also  complete  plans  and  full 
instructions.  IDEAL  Model  Aeroplanes  are 
guaranteed  to  fly  when  correctly  built. 
Complete  Construction  Outfits  for  building 
any  of  these  well-known  Aeroplanes  may  be 
had  at  the  following  prices: 

Curtiss  Jr^4D-2  Training  Plane,  3-ft.  Model  (shown  above)  %  8.00 

DeHavilland  Battle  Plane,  3-ft.  Model   8.50 

N  C-4  Naval-Curtiss  Seaplane,  4  1-2  ft.  Model   10.00 

Curtiss  Military  Tractor,  3-ft.  Model   7.50 

Bleriot  Monoplane,  3-ft.  Model   6.00 

Nieuport  Monoplane,  3-ft.  Model   7.00 

Taube  Monoplane,  3-ft.  Model   6.00 

TlVs(  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  in  Canada, 
~>0c  extra  for  each  oiitfit 

These  Complete  Construction  Outfits  are 
sold  in  sealed  boxes  by  the  Leading  Toy, 
Sporting  Goods  and  Department  Stores.  Ask 
for  them  at  your  store.  If  your  store  hasn't 
them,  we  will  fill  your  order  direct,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price  above,  and  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Plans  for  Model  Aeroplanes 

Comfilete  Plans:  wliic.h  include  Scale  Drawings  and  Build- 
ing and  Flyin?  Instructions;  for  any  of  the  above  Model  Aero- 
planes will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  35  cents.  These 
Plans  show  exactly  what  is  required  to  build  a  Model  Aero- 
plane, and  how  to  build  it. 

Send  5  cents  for 
Aeroplane  Book 

Gives  full  descriptions  of  all  IDE.\L 
Model  Aeroplanes,  Racing  -Aeroplanes  and 
Flying  Toys.  Also  lists  hundreds  of  Model 
.Aeroplane  parts  and  supplies.  It 's  a  book 
every  .Amateur  should  have.  Sent  post- 
paid for  5  cents.   Send  for  one  today. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  SUPPLY  CO 

65  Houston  St.,  West,  New  York  City 


Qee^arent 
they  gr^eat  ? 
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Say,  Boy,  if  you  want  the  time  of 
your  life,  have  dad  buy  you  a 

^'    ^ "  Tanesville 

■  BALL  BEARING 

^  (paster 


Talk  about  speed — the  Skudder 
beats  'em  all.  Just  put  your 
weight  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other  and  watch  it  go.  You 
can  turn  comers  "on  high"  be- 
cause it  coasts  without  any  motion 
of  the  tilting  board. 

It  has  real  rubber-tired  wheels 
and  the  frame  is  all  steel — it  is 
practically  unbreakable.  Get  the 
other  boys  to  race  with  you  and 
see  how  easily  you'll  win.  They 
won't  have  a  chance — you'll  leave 
'em  way  behind. 


A  regular  boy's  automobile  with 
auto-type  wheels  and  real  ball 
bearings  that  make  it  just  hum 
along.  '  'Speed  'er  up"  with  a  short 
run  and  watch  how  smoothly  it 
coasts — farther  than  any  other 
coaster;  and  the  rake  of  the 
tongue  makes  steering  easy. 

With  its  selected  white  ash  body, 
finished  so  that  it  glistens,  it's  the 
swellest  looking  coaster  built  and 
it's  made  "extra  strong"  with  steel 
bolster  plates.  You'll  be  the  envy 
of  every  boy  in  town. 


Ask  Dad  Now 

On  sale  at  hardware,  department  and  furniture  stores  everywhere, 

JANESVILLE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


JANESVILLE 


WISCONSIN 


Dealers  — 


These  are  the  two  fastest  selling  children's  vehicles. 
Write  for  full  particulars  of  our  dealer  proposition. 


FREE! 


Pritxtecl  in. 
Bri^Ht. 
Ctolorsl 


SAY,  BUT  IT'S  A  PEACH! 


Page  after  page  of  dandy  Lionel  trains,  loco- 
motives, electric  lighted  stations  and  tunnels, 
lamp  posts,  telegraph  poles,  semaphores,  etc. 
All  in  reds,  blues,  yellows  and  greens — just  as 
they'll  look  to  thousands  of  happy  boys  this 
Xmas.    So  real  you  can  almost  hear  the  trains 


rushing  by,  and  see  the  semaphores  working 
up  and  down,  and  "stevies"  loading  freight 
'n'  everything  1  Gee,  it's  exciting  to  nm  a  rail- 
road— if  it's  a  LIONEL!  That  catalog's 
sent  free.  Get  one  now  so  you  and  Dad  can 
select  your  gift  early  at  your  dealers. 


The  Lionel  Corporation,  50-N,  East  21st  St.,  New  York  City 


nECTMCmYBIIUf 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


TItVAA  PorioJlc  mme  name  'i.Kn 

inree  rencil!>   Santa  Clans  or  Holly  box  «>ot. 

C.  S.  DAMON,        441  Tremont  Aveunc,         New  York  City 


il  FREE  CATALOG 

Either  pin  illustrated  made  with  any  equal 
amount  of  letterine,  one  or  two  colors  enamel, 
'  Silverplate,  250  ea..  $2.&0doz.  Sterling  silver, 
f  &0cea.,$&.00doz.  Write  to^ay  for  newcatalog. 
^  BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 

3o3  Bastlan  BIdg. ,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ^ 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  PICTURES  TOO 

of  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Bucking  Bronchos 
or  the  Circus  Clowns  and  Ponies 

Rubber  stamps  outlining  cowboys,  Indians, 
animals,  flags,  guns,  soldiers,  used  in  different 
combinations  to  make  various  pictures  and 

water  colors  with  which 
to  paint  them,  make 
up  this  splendid  Prize 
Painting  Outfit. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
and  All  Thru  the  Year 


THE  JOY  MAKERS 

Dunellen         New  Jersey 


FAMOUS 

PARKER 

GAMES 


Rook,  Pit,  Halma,  Pas- 
time Picture  Puzzles 

and  other  successes. 
The  Great  New  Game 

POLLYANNA 

The  Popular  Board 
Game  now  played 
everywhere.  Absorb- 
ingly f  ascinatinir. 
Easily  learned  in  a  few 
minutes.  PoUyannais 
a  perfect  game  for  two, 
three  or  four  players. 
Partnership  games  are 
great  fun.  POLLY- 
ANNA  comes  in  sev- 
eral editions,  the  most 
popular  selling  at  tl.OO 
and  $1.50.  At  your 
DEALERS  or  by  MAIL 
from  us. 

PING-PONG 

Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
PING-PONG  has  come  into  its  own  again. 
There  is  no  better  game  for  boys  and  girls. 
PING-PONG  is  made  only  by  Parker  Brothers. 
Sets  from  12.00  upwards  to  $18.00. 


ROOK 

The  Game  of  Games 


The  best  loved  house- 
hold game  in  America. 
The  largest  selling  Home 
game  in  the  world.  En- 
joyed by  every  member  of 
the  family.  Sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  75  cents. 


Pine-Pong,  Halma,  Pit  and  Other  Patented 
Games 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THESE  GAMES  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


PARKER  BROTHERS'Nc 

SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mother,  1  want  a 
"Wonder  Doll" 


26  INCHES  TALL 


—  says  mama  by  slightly  pressing 

—  walks  by  holding  the  hands 

—  looks  exactly  like  a  one'year'old  baby 


MARION  BATTISTA 
The  Juvenile  Motion  Picture  Star 
with  her  "Wonder  Doll" 

Billie  Boy,  dressed  in  Rompers  (like  cut)  $12.50 

Peggy,  dressed  in  Gingham  Dress  $15.00 

Polly,  dressed  in  Gingham  Dress  and  Apron  $16.00 

Janie,  dressed  in  Colored  Organdie  $18.00 

Betty,  dressed  in  White  Organdie  $18.00 

All  dolls  have  bonnets,  shoes  and  socks 
Dolls  carefully  boxed  may  be  shipped  to  any  address 
Parcel  Post  insured,  postage  extra 

MADAME  GEORGENE,  INC. 
309  Fifth  Avenue        New  York  City 


jiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!; 


Free 
Doll  Story 


to 


Little  Girls 


We  want  to  send  you  a 
wonderful  little  story 
about  a  doll  made  in 
U.  S.  A.  Just  write  for 
it  and  remember  to  sign 
your  full  name  and  where 
you  live. 

You  know  we  make  the 
prettiest,  sweetest  dolls  in 
the  country.  When  you  go 
to  buy  a  doll  tell  the  clerk 
you  want  an  AMBERG 
DOLL.  If  hehas'ntitwrite 
us  and  we'll  see  that  he  gets 
the  prettiest  dolls  for  you. 


Louis  Amberg  &  Sons 

Dept.  15 

101  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Barrel 
of  Fun! 

For  Boys  and  Girls 

OH,  JOY!  What  rollicking 
fun  you'll  have  building 
from  foundation  to  roof  your 
own  house,  garage,  windmill 
and  a  hundred  other  different 
structures  with 

KonstructO 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

You'll  learn  to  build  sky- 
scrapers and  bridges,  too,  and 
all  sorts  of  things  with  these 
wonderful,  almost  magical, 
blocks  and  ha\  e  a  glorious  time. 

Buy  Them  at  Any 
Department  or  Toy  Store 

If  mother  or  father  cannot 
buy  these  fascinating  blocks 
at  their  own  department  or 
toy  store,  have  them  write  us 
direct. 

KONSTRUCTO  CO. 

Manufactured  in  Portland,  Ore. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 
130  W.  42d  Street  NEW  YORK 
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GREAT  $ 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  — Price 

Most  amusing  novelty. 
Delights  young  and  old. 
Does  not  injure  or  mar 
machine  or  records. 


Dancing  Doll 

For  Your 

Phonograph 

Does  one  hundred 
different  steps  to  the 
music  of  any  standard 
phonograph.  (Edison 
requires  special  disc, 
25  cents  extra). 


Also  Boxing  Darkies,  $1.75 
Combination  both  toys,  $2.00 

//  your  dealer  does  not  have  them 
we  will  ship  direct  to  you. 

NATIONAL  CO.,  Cambridge  39, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hanger 

Bleetrle 
Lighted 
MotorbIkO 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

freight  prepaid  on  any  "RANGER"  bicycle. 
Write  at  once  for  our  big  catalog  and  special  offers. 
Take  your  choice  from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes 
k  in  the  famous  "RANGER"  line.  You  cannot 
*  afford  to  buy  witnout  petting  our  latest  prop- 
oaitions  and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 

Easy  Payments  i^dv'at'e^<^ifer"ru^'i 

epecial  Faetory.to-Rtder  cash  prices. 
Boy«.be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make  big  mon- 
ey tak<ng  orders  for  bicyclea  and  suppliea. 
TIDCC  equipment, sundriesand everything 
■  lilkw  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual 
pneea.   Writa  today.  A  post  card  will  do. 

MP  A  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 
Ivl  CM  U  Dept.  H  IS  Chlcasa 


"T^HIS  is  really  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  working  model  than  a  toy 
and  represents  a  Jib  Crane 
as  used  at  Railway  Freight 
Stations,  Wharves,  etc. 
It  is  largely  made  of 
cast  iron,  has  wide 
gears  and  is 
thorough ly 
constructed 
through- 
out. 


Weight  (paclied)  41  lbs. 

Price  three  dollars  post- 
paid east  of  lifississippi 


Finished  in  attractive  colors  and  packed  in 
strong  corrugated  box. 

D.  N.  CARLIN  COMPANY 

127  Denniston  Avenue        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BOYS 


GIVE  ELECTRIC  SHOWS! 
FUN  AND  LOTS  OF  MONEY 


6 Boys  here's  a  chance  to  make  some  extra  money  giving  electrical  shows. 
Sell  tickets  to  friends,  neigbborst  relatives  for  five  or  ten  cents. 
Bring  them  into  the  darkened  room.  You  press  a  button  and  suddenly  it's 
light.  Follow  this  wilh  an  exhibition  of  electric  cannon,  magnetic  pictures, 
dancing'  spiral,  electric  hammer,  short  distance  wireless  phone,  dancing 
fish,  singing  telephone,  mysterious  dancing  man,  electric  pendulum  and  a  whole 
lot  of  other  tricks. 

Besides  the  material  forgiving  shows  there  is  a  plunge  battery,  compass— galva- 
nometer, solenoid,  telephone  receiver,  electric  lamp,  plenty  of  wire  and 
many  other  things  you  need  to  make 
electrical  experiments.  The  instruction 
book  tells  you  how  to  perform  all  kinds 
of  electric  tricks. 

You  can  pay  for  this  box  from  the  profits 
of  your  shows  and  make  lots  of  spending 
money  every  week.  You  can  mystify  and 
surprise  everybody  with  the  wonders  of 
electricity. 

Order  now  before  these  wonder  boxes  are 
all  gone.  You'll  get  it  right  away  if  you 
order  now! 


CATALOGUE  FREE! 


PARENTS! 


This  inexpensive 
set  of  electrical 
apparatus  makes 
the  finest  kind  of 
instructive  play 
for  your  boy.  It 
teaches  him  the 
principles  of  elec- 
tricity, how  to 
construct  and  de- 
velop the  crea- 
tive faculties  in 
the  proper  di- 
rection. 


?ycfo|e"di^"Nol"'^I    ElEaroTMrorTliiG  FoM^Pm 
is   waiting   for  you.  I  244  Fultoa  Street.  W.Y. 

Bio'    "Treatise    on  I  Gentlemen:  Please  find  enclosed  $6.00 
■o/jTolpca  Tplcoranhv  "  I  for  which  please  send  me  "The  Boy's 
Wireless  leiegrapny.  •  giectrie  Toys"  also  a  copy  of  your 
Also  Wireless  Course  |  New  Electrical  Catalogue, 
in  20  lessons.  Send  for  |  ^^^g 
it  now.  , 

'  Street  

ki^^h^BUBI^^HbI  City  State  


WHAT  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 
WANT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


In  a  good  many  homes  Father  and  Mother  are  sort  of  forgotten  at  Christmas. 
But  everybody  knows  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  This  page  has  been  set  aside 
especially  for  them.  They  should  write  down  what  they  think  "  some  one " 
would  get  for  them  if  "  some  one "  only  knew  what  would  please  them. 


Name. 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(.Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(.'Vdvertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas)  ; 


(Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(.\dvertiscd  on  page  of  the  .St.  Nicholas) 


Name. 


(.Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 
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(Advertised  on'page . 


.of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(.Vdvertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 


(.Advertised  on  page  of  the  .St.  Nicholas) 


(.Advertised  on  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas 


Of  course  if  Father  and  Mother  want  to  share  their  page  with  any  one 
older  or  younger,  they  may  do  so  by  drawing  a  heavy  horizontal  line  in 
place  of  one  of  the  dotted  lines  half-way  down  the  Column.  Then  all 
above  that  line  will  be  Father's  or  Mother's  "  wishes,"  and  all  below  it 
Grandfather's  or  Grandmother's,  or  whoever  else  lives  at  your  house. 
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special  Notice 


ST  NICHOLAS 

is  to  be  issued  on  the  5th  (instead 
of  the  1st)  of  each  month 

YOUNG  folk  are  even  more  prone 
than  their  elders  to  feel  a  keen 
sense  of  disappointment  if  their  favor- 
ite magazine  fails  to  arrive  promptly, 
however  unavoidable  the  cause;  and 
it  seems  best,  therefore,  in  justice  to 
all  concerned,  to  make  the  announce- 
ment that  hereafter,  Sl\  NICHOLAS 
will  be  issued  on  the  5th  (instead  of 
the  1  St)  of  every  month.  It  is  our  hope 
and  confident  expectation  that  this 
change  of  only  a  few  days  in  the  date 
set  for  its  arrival  will  insure  to  every 
reader  the  appearance  of  the  magazine 
each  month  on  time. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


CHRISTMAS 
The  Editor  of  Stamp  Page  takes  this  opportunity  to 
send  a  Christmas  greeting  to  all  his  readers,  and  to 
thank  them  for  the  many  interesting  letters  which  they 
have  sent  him  during  the  past  year.  Christmas  morn- 
ing is  an  exciting  time  for  all  of  us.  And  though  many 
years  have  passed,  we  have  never  forgotten  the  joy 
which  was  ours  when  Santa  Claus  gave  to  us  our  first 
postage-stamp  album.  It  was  a  "Scott's  International," 
in  two  volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  gilt  orna- 
mentation and  lettering.  It  certainly  was  a  wonderful 
possession.  We  would  turn  over  page  after  page  of 
each  volume,  studying  the  cuts  and  arranged  places  for 
stamps,  and  were  filled  with  hopes  of  getting  some  stamp 
from  each  country — of  some  day  having  many  pages  on 
which  every  space  would  be  filled.  May  Santa  Claus 
this  year  bring  a  stamp-album  to  many  a  boy  and  many 
a  girl!  And  to  those  who  already  have  albums,  may  he 
bring  many  a  coveted  stamp!  In  a  recent  article  ad- 
dressed to  "Beginners"  we  spoke  of  some  of  the  things 
which  a  beginner  needs.  To  that  article  we  would  now 
refer  inquiring  mothers  and  aunts. 

But  stamp-collecting  has  another  phase — its  educa- 
tional side.  This  is  one  too  much  neglected  by  parents. 
A  boy's  interest,  keen  and  vivid,  in  his  stamps  can  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  much  unconscioush'  acquired 
information.  The  Editor  remembers  how  his  father 
used  to  produce  from  somewhere  an  occasional  stamp 
from  some  new  country.  And  he  would  sit  beside  me 
while  together  we  looked  up  in  the  atlas  the  country 
which  issued  this  fascinating  bit  of  paper.  Together 
we  would  study  out  what  countries  constituted  its 
boundaries  on  every  side,  and  together  we  would  draw 
a  map  of  the  land  of  the  new  stamp.  How  much 
of  geography,  both  political  and  physical,  a  child  may 
learn  through  his  stamp  collecting  is  known  only  to  his 
teachers.  And  in  these  days  when  so  many  new  nations 
are  issuing  postage-stamps,  how  useful  to  a  boy  collec- 
tor would  be  an  up-to-date  atlas?  Backed  up,  of  course, 
by  a  little  parental  interest  in  the  boy's  stamps.  There 
are  many  things  which  a  child  may  be  led  to  learn  sim- 
ply through  his  desire  to  add  to  his  collection.  We 
know  of  one  father  who  gave  his  son  a  type-writer  for 
the  boy  to  use  in  writing  to  stamp-dealers  for  selections 
of  postage-stamps  to  be  sent  on  approval.  The  lad  had 
no  special  desire  to  become  an  expert  on  the  type-writer, 
but  he  did  want  to  send  out  those  letters  in  business- 
like shape.  The  result  is  obvious.  Moreover,  when 
the  stamps  came,  the  boy  learned  that  there  were  dif- 
ferent methods  by  which  he  could  pay  for  his  purchases. 
He  learned  the  use  of  personal  checks,  how  to  fill  them 
out.  He  learned  what  drafts  were,  and  how  to  use 
them.  Postal  and  express  money-orders  became 
familiar  to  him.  In  short,  through  his  stamp-collect- 
ing, he  learned  type-writing  and  all  the  various  methods 
of  inland  exchange.  He  even  bought  a  few  stamps 
abroad,  and  got  an  idea  of  foreign  exchange. 

Of  course,  not  all  fathers  can  give  their  sons  type- 
writers; but  there  is  something  which  would  give  any 
normal  lad  even  greater  pleasure.  And  that  is  parental 
help  and  interest  in  his  stamps.  So  now,  a  word  to 
fathers:  Why  not,  as  a  Christmas  present  to  your  son, 
give  him  your  promise  that  you  will  spend  an  hour  with 
him  and  his  stamp  collection  on  a  stated  evening,  at 
least  once  a  week.  And  do  not  think  that  you  will 
be  spending  your  time  over  a  childish  game.  The  man 
who  pauses  a  moment  to  watch  boys  playing  ball  in  a 
vacant  lot  is  not  looking  at  a  merely  childish  game. 


The  game  is  the  same,  though  the  players  are  not  league 
members,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  boys 
offsets  their  lack  of  skill.  And  similarly,  when  you 
help  your  boy  to  locate  a  stamp  properly  according  to 
date,  design,  paper,  perforation,  and  water-mark,  you 
arc  playing  the  same  game  into  which  many  a  wealthy 
man  puts  his  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Do  you  fathers  realize  that  in 
New  York  City  alone,  there  have  been  at  least  three  or 
four  collections  sold  within  the  current  year  which  cost 
the  purchaser  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more?  You  may 
be  playing  with  a  child,  but  you  are  not  playing  a  child's 
game.  And  now  one  word  to  teachers  in  the  schools: 
Do  you  realize  how  many  teachers,  especially  in  private 
schools,  are  availing  themselves  of  the  educational  value 
of  stamp-collecting,  even  to  the  extent  of  devoting  a 
portion  of  school-time  to  this  pursuit?  We  know  of  one 
teacher  in  a  private  school  who  recently  gave  each  of 
her  pupils  an  album  and  a  packet  of  stamps,  and  com- 
bined the  study  of  geography  and  history  with  allusions 
to  the  stamps,  thus  gaining  the  added  interest  of  the 
children  through  the  association  of  work  and  play. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

One  of  our  readers  asks  if  the  portrait  of  any  American 
has  ever  appeared  upon  a  foreign  stamp.  Upon  the 
commemorative  stamp  of  Brazil,  issued  in  1909,  appears 
a  picture  of  George  Washington.  This  is  the  best 
known  instance  of  the  kind.  In  1897,  Newfoundland 
issued  a  Jubilee  series,  a  very  interesting  one,  in  which 
the  various  stamps  represented  many  local  scenes. 
On  the  4-cent  stamp  is  a  picture  entitled  "Caribou 
Hunting."  We  have  been  told  that  the  man  in  the 
picture  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  ^A  reader 
who  is  far  enough  advanced  to  be  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  water-marks  writes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
significance  in  the  letters  C.  C.  and  C.  A.  which 
appear  so  frequently  upon  the  stamps  of  the  English 
colonies.  They  seem  to  him  rather  mysterious.  The 
letters  C.  C.  stand  for  the  words  "Crown  Colonies," 
while  C.  A.  stand  for  "Crown  Agents."  HAn  observant 
lad  who  evidently  studies  his  stamps  writes  that  he  has 
an  English  stamp  with  D.  E.  in  the  upper  corners  and 
E.  D.  in  the  lower  corners.  Also  he  has  a  stamp  of 
Sarawak  with  letters  in  the  corners,  but  all  four  letters 
are  different,  namely  C.  B.  in  the  upper  and  R.  S.  in  the 
lower  corners.  And  he  wants  to  know  why.  The  let- 
ters in  the  English  stamps  vary  with  each  stamp  in  the 
sheet.  The  letters  are  placed  there  in  order  to  locate 
the  position  of  each  stamp.  But  the  Sarawak  stamps 
all  have  the  same  lettering  in  the  sheet.  The  earliest 
lettering  is  J.  B.  R.  S.  for  Sir  James  Brooke,  Rajah  of 
Sarawak;  later,  C.  B.  R.  S.,  for  his  son.  Sir  Charles 
Brooke.  1[We  were  much  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion you  send  of  your  collection  of  stamps  with 
pictures  of  animals  upon  them.  One  can  certainly  get 
much  pleasure  and  much  information  also  from  hunting 
up  stamps  as  you  have  done.  No  matter  what  stamps 
you  collect,  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  them  if  you  really 
try  to  find  out  what  the  designs  mean.  And  it  isn't 
always  easy,  either.  There  we  agree.  But  about  the 
snake,  we  cannot  help  you.  We  do  not  recall  any 
stamp  where  a  snake  is  the  chief  thing.  Do  you  know 
the  St.  Lucia,  No.  49?  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
design  is  a  little  snake.  Won't  he  do?  And  while  he  is 
little,  he  makes  up  for  that  by  sheer  viciousness.  He 
is  the  famous  fer-de-lance  of  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  snakes  known. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they 
helped  your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that 
these  dealers  are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as 
reference  the  name  of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first. 
It  is  well  also  to  mention  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write 
to  us  for  any  information  that  will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


SPECIAL  STAMP  OFFERS.  st^:^:^i.7-: 

any  one  set,  all  different,  fine  condition.  Postage  2c.  e.xtra.  50 
Spain,  11c;  40  Japan.  .Oc ;  lOOU.  S..  20c;  7  Siam,  15c;  50  Asia.  17c; 
20  Chile.  10c;  4  Malta,  5c:  30  Holland,  9c;  10  Jamaica,  10c;  10 
Straits,  7c:  10  Egypt,  7c;  7  Persia,  4c;  10  Ceylon,  15c;  8  Hawaii, 
20c;  20  Denmark,  7c;  30  Sweden,  10c;  50  Brit.  Col's,  6c;  8  Peru,  4c; 
25  Persia,  25c;  10  Brazil,  5c;  50  Africa,  24c ;  6  Fiji.  15c;  25  Italy,  5c; 
7  Iceland,  20c;  4  Sudan.  8c;  10  China.  lOc;  17  Mexico,  lOr ;  10  Uru- 
guay, 7c  :  6  Reunion,  5c ;  5  Panama,  13c  ;  20  New  Zealand,  15c.  Bemit 
In  stamps  or  money  order.  50-page  list  free.  We  buy  stamps. 
MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  N,    Toronto,  Canada. 


1e  f\  All  different  U.  S.  stamps,  cat.  C  _ 
0\J    value  $5.    Includes  $1.00  black,  3UC 

100  different,  new  pictorial  Foreign,  fine,         -      -  50c 
100  varieties  New  Europe,         -----  75c 
Send  for  my  1  and  2  cent  Net  Foreign  Approval  Books, 
lowest  prices,  fine  condition,  (also  rare  books). 
P.  G.  BEIALS,  170-A  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps- 
100  Venezuela,  Salvador  an 
Guatemala,  China,  etc.  Only. 


Mexico  War  issues, 
enezuela,  Salvador  and  India  Service,  JQj. 

Finest  Approval  Sheets  50%  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted. 
72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25  yrs. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dei^t.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price:  50  per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
Ht  Moderate  Net  Price.**.  (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

D.  M.  Ward.  008  Buchanan  St..  GARY.  IND. 

DARr^AIMC    EACH  SET  5  CENTS 

D/^rvVJ/\llilO  4  Malay:  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras: SCosta  Eica;  10  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

''HA^IBERS  STAMP  CO..  Ill  d  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  ClTT 

SPECIAL  XMAS  OFFERING  ffiL^Tz'sS 

ferent  Central  Europe,  $1.00.  Finest  packets  ever  put  up.  A  col- 
lection by  thenLselves.    HOFFMAN  BROS.,  Ill  W  190  St.,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


$1.00  EARN  $1.00 

-sold  send  113  $1..50  and  keep  $1.00, 
K.  B.  NEUBECKER  061  EasI  23(1  Slrem 


Write  for  ■J5  sets  of  Christmas 
Stamps.  Sell  for  10c  a  set.  When 


Bronklvn.  \.  V. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL.  10  vars.  Schleswig  Plepiscit  and 
25  unused  stamps,  recent  issues  for  .50c.  Lists  free.  Pre- 
mium.   J.  CAGNON,  Box  179,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FREE 


5  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  .Appli- 
cants. ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  0  mos.  15c. 
Edwin  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdalc,  N.  Y. 


WAR  STAMPS  OF  EUROPE.  10  all  different  free  to 
appli,-ant  of  Neurope  .Approvals. 

G.  A.  Hegenbarth,    3552  Wilton  Ave.,    Chicago,  111. 


7  FINE  U.S., 


',  free  with  trial  approvals. 
M.  Elsden,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St., Boston  9,  Mass. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1920  Edition 

Every  Collector  should  possess  one  of  these  catalogues  as  it  contains 
complete  information  and  value  of  every  stamp  issued  by  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  world. 

Prices 

CLOTH  COVER  $1.50 

CLOTH  COVER  WITH  THUMB  INDEX,  2.00 
Forwarding  Charges  Extra  Shipping  Weight,  2  lbs. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BONANZA  BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.  All  for  9c!  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Cevlon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.  1000 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.  50  difT.  U.  S.,  25c.  1000  hinges, 
10c.  -Vgts.  wtd.,  50%.  List  Free.  I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CT  AlVipCll  .50  all  diff.  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
*^  *■  J  •  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only 

10c!  100  all  diff.  15c!  1000  all  dif!.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00; 
100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000  hinges,  10c.    Agents  wtd.   50%  com. 


List  free.    1  buy  stamps. 


L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 


65  Different  Foreign  Stamps  from  )  including  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
65  Different  Foreign  Countries  )  tralia,  Europe,  West  Indies 
and  our  pamphlet  which  tells  you  "How  to  make  your  collection  of 
stamps  properly."  For  only  16  Cents  — A  BIG  BARGAIN. 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  Room  32,  604 
Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FREE 


1  peso  Philippines  with  50e.  purchase;  2  peso 
Philippines  free  with  $1.00  purchase  of  stamps. 
Advance  Stamp  Co.,  20  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

30  Varieties  cataloging  $1.50  or  over.  .)0c. 

Pmats  Stamp  Co.,  Box  71,  Broad  Channel,  N.  Y. 

n  A  ISinY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
Ui\l^lJ  I  lectors,  2c  i/ostage,  with  50%  apprs.  125  dif. 
U.S.  inc.  high  values,  50c.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

All   rt:fF<»<>nl-  200.  23c:  300,  30c;  500,  SI.23;  1000,  S3.50. 

l.»llierent  p-.  l.  Onken.  eso  70th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

STAMPS  FREE!  60  all  different  for  the  names  of  two  col- 
lectors and  2c  postage!  30  Sweden  stamps  10c;  20  Denmark 
stamps  10c,     Toledo  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

1  n  AAA  Stamps  at  one  cent  each.  Send  for  trial  selection 
iU^UUU  on  approval,  and  receive  a  Watermark  Detector 
Free.  BURT  McCANN,321  No. Newton, Minneapolis.Minn. 

•^"13  1717  Austria  1913  —  72  Heller  —  Catalog  40  cents  —  to 
r  XV  Cj  Erf   Approval  Applicant.  Reference, 

J.  R.  Nichols,  2323  Loring  Place,  New  York  City 

rnrr  5  big  unused  French  Colonies  to  approval  applicants. 
riVEiC  Geo.  D.  Linn  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

(.Continued  on  next  page) 


FURRED  AND  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 

Every  real  live  boy  or  girl  wants  to  have  a  real  live  pet.  If  you  want  a  dog 
or  a  cat,  a  pony  or  a  bird;  ask  advice  from  your  best  friend,  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHERE  TO  GET 
A  DOG  FOR  YOUR  VERY  OWN? 

At  the  Palisade  Kennels 

many  intelligent, clean, 
obedient  fellows  can  be 
found,  one  of  whom  is 
waiting  to  become  your 
particular  playmate 
and  loyal  companion. 

A  Wonderful 
Christmas  Gift! 


PALISADE  KENNELS 

Merrick  Road 
ROSEDALE,  L.  I 

Telephone  Laurelton  2138 
Just  forty  minutes 
from  the  heart  of 
Manhattan  by  rail 
or  auto. 


(.Continued from  preceding  page) 

Ic  and  2c  Not  Approvals,  wonderful  values — Rcfcronro. 
(i  Mozambique  pictorial  18c.     .'!  Fiuinc  12e. 

R.  H.  A.  Green,  630  Hinnian  Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 

STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary,  list  .3000  bargains, 
2c.  Albvim  (.')00pictures),3c.  Bull.^rd &Co,. .Sta..\. Boston 

FINE  APPROVALS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

WifKWEL  iSt.^mp  Co.,  .^prinjificld,  Mass. 

WAR  AND  NEUROPE  PROFIT  SHARING  APPROVALS 

Prlce4  Ic  to  5c  net.  Big  discount  from  catalog.  Send  your  references 
for  a  selection.     Hadan  5307  S.  Marshfield  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

f\f\    STAMP    FKEE    to    applicants    for  ."lO',' 
«PO*V/\.r     appro\'als.    \Vilm.\r  Eofj  VH,  Chero"'ce,Io\v:i 

A  PREMITTM  to  approval  applicants  sending  references. 
H.  T.  Taylor,  42  Britton  Ave,  El-iihur^t,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

CTATV^PC    from  all  over  the  world  at  bis  discount. 
'J  i  r\lVlr  O  .John  Borre.skn,  Cedar  l''.\Ei..t,  Iow.\. 

FREE  :  Forty  stamps,  all  different,  from  Australia,  Portugal,  lliiion 
of  South  America,  etc.,  to  applicants  for  our  fine  approvals. 

lTi.\NK  H.  I'AVING,  2096  E.  S9th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  . 

T>h;LGIUM  1  to  .")0c  191.")  and  bargain  lists.  0|^^ 
13  .lohn  M.  Long,  67  Public  .Sq.,  Watertown,  N.  V.  «_> 

1  1  CL.-_i_.  .")0'~^  DiscocNT.    Sent  anywhere 

Approval  OneelS:  8t.  Nicholas  goes 

Frederick  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

OCc  -'.5  War  Stamps  &  .50  Brit.  Colonics  all  diff.  Pn.stugc  3i'  c\lra. 
Norton  Stamp  Co.,  l.'^O  Coxwcll  .\ye..  Toronto,  Canada. 

C(\(\  difi'erent  stamps  $l.:iO;  200.  2Sc;  100,  i:^c,  Approv.als, 
OUU    Michael's,  5602  Prairie,  Chicago,  111. 

FREE.    Packet  of  stamps  includinK  Siani.  Newfoundland, 
etc.  Enclose  2c.    H.  C.  Buchholz,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

A  REAL  BARGAIN!  50  VARIETIES  CANAIA,  60c.    0  picture  stamps 
free  to  approval  applicants.    A.  C.  DOUGL.AS,  Lucaii,  Ont. 

wwy  «    «^    2.")  all  different,  2,5c.     100  varieties  fine 
IJJI  A    11    foreign,  10c.    War  and  Neurope  approval 

■ill  U  K    selections  at  ,')0%  discount. 

1  1  ±  \  l\                    References  required. 

CTAMDQ      ALBERT   G.  RIVERS 

3  1  A  111  1  J    1997  Montreal  Avenue         St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

All         fi  oArtfe       different  stamps  frotii  20  different 
J\ll  lOT  O  tenii  Countries.  10  unused,  2  Malav  (Tiprers) . 
all  different.    FOYE  ST.\MP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Micli. 

The  Magic  Power  of  ^5 

to  Make  a  Glorious  Christmas 


The  perfect  gift  for  any  boy  or  girl- 
subscription  to  St.  Nicholas. 


-one  of  these  wonderful  books  and  a  year's 
The  Lost  Prince 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

One  of  the  great  classic  stories  of  all  time  for 
girls  and  boys.  The  heir  to  a  throne  is  lost  in  the 
\  secret  mazes  of  London.  The  story  of  his  straggles 
and  adventures,  aided  by  his  loyal  new  friends  until 
they  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  is  a 
tale  of  breathless,  fascinating  interest.  The  book 
is  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.  Regular  list 
price  LS  $2. 


Stories  of  the  Great  West 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

A  book  that  every  boy  wants  to  own  and  read 
again  and  again.  The  great  hero  President  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  West.  He  knew  it  as  few 
men  do.  In  this  book  he  has  told  in  vivid  fashioia 
the  never-dying  stories  of  the  frontiers.  16  full-page 
illu.strations  by  Frederic  Remington.  Regular  hst 
price,  -SI. 90. 


Either  of these  two  wonderful  hooks  and 

STNICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

for  one  i/earfor  ^5 


The  regular  subscription  price  of  St.  Nicholas  is  .$4. 
This  means  that  you  get  Vo  or  .|.5.90  value  for  |5  — a  won- 
derful Christmas  bargain.  But  in  St.  Nicholas  you  get  far 
more  than  the  value  of  money.  In  a  subscription  to  this 
magazine,  you  are  giving  your  boy  or  girl  an  inspiration  that 
will  last  a  lifetime.  St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine,  writ- 
ten and  edited  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  18  years.  It  has  a 
wealth  of  fascinating  stories,  articles  on  travel,  sports,  nature 
and  science,  and  all  the  world  of  things  that  interest  youth- 
ful minds.  It  cultivates  love  of  good  reading.  It  stimulates 
ambition.  The  boy  or  girl  who  reads  St.  Nicholas  has  a 
richer,  more  wholesome  youth  and  a  greater  start  toward 
success  in  life. 

Send  in  your  subscription  at  once  so  we  may  mail  the 
handsome  St.  Nicholas  Gift  card  in  time  for  Christmas. 
Send  15  and  mention  your  choice  of  book,  or  %\  for  the 
St.  Nicholas  subscription  alone.   Use  the  coupon: 


Or  choose  from  this  list 

la  place  of  the  books  described  above,  you  may  choose  for 
the  $5  offer  any  one  of  the  following  Century  Co.  books: 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History— b\'  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  —  $1.90. 

Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness  —  by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. — 
$1.75. 

St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book  of  selected  stories  —  $2.00. 
The  Brownies  and  Prince  Florimel — by  Palmer  Cox  —  $1.75. 
The  Crimson  Sweater  — by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  —  SI. 75. 


- COUPON - 


St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  Subscription  Dept.  Z-6 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  S5  for  one  year's  subscription  to  St.  Nicholas 
and  Book  mentioned  below: 


Magazine  is  to  be  mailed  to  . 
Address    -■ 


The  Book  selected  is  ^  

Book  and  Gift  card  to  be  sent  to. 


.\ddres.s   

(If  subscription  alone  is  wanted,  enclose  only  $4) 


SPALDING 


Christmas 
Suggestions 


"Something  from 
SPALDING'S" 


Will  be  acceptable  to  every  member 
of  the  family  and  for  every  climate 


A  Spalding 
Catalogue  will 
aid  you  in  your 
Selections 
Mailed  on  request 


Skating  or  Skiing 
Basket  Ball 
Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball 
Sweaters 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 
Boston  Philadelphia 


Stores  in  all 

principal  cities 

of  the  United  States 


PONY  VEHICLES 

We  build  a  fine  line  of  Runabouts. 
Governess  Cnrts,  Buggies,  Traps,  etc. 

REAL  JOY  RIDING 

for  the  Kiddies  and  Grown-Ups  too. 
ORDER  NOW  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

Mention  St.  Nicholas  in  writing. 

LUTH  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Cincinnati*  Ohio. 


■  Y  electrical,  rope,  airplane, 

■  Bl    ■  HB  1^    piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 

■  H  ■    I  UW  bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 

^^Hl     I  wire,    concrete  re-inforcement, 

H  B  ■  B         springs,    netting,    wire  fences, 

W  H     B^  B  B  steel    posts,  trolley-road  wires 

W   W                w  and   rail  bonds,   wire  wheels, 
auto-towing  cables,  horse-shoes. 

Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

F.Baackes,  V,  P.  &  G.  S.  A. 
CHICAGO 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


PUCK— Jir  PAN-PIED  PIPER 


are  waiting  to  come  to  you  girls 
and  boys.  I'll  bring  them  to  your 
next  party  or  school  entertain- 
ment, in  a  musical  story-hour. 
We'll  tell  stories  together  of 
Oe-a-dn-ga.  the  Indian  d^w-i-aple. 
Robin  Hood,  King  Arthur,  Q'leen 
Mab,  her  fairies  and  elves  While 
you  act  the  part  of  a  browny  or  a 
dwarf,  a  fierce  warrior  or  a  beauti- 
ful lady,  I'll  play  music  to  de- 
scribe it.  Tell  mothci;  and  father 
about  this  story  hour.  Write  me 
for  further  information.  Remem- 
ber this  glorious  surprise  for  your 
next  party. 
Address 

MARY  I'LOWDEN  KERNAN 
13  West  8th  St.      New  York  City 
Tel.-Stuyvesant  .5576 

A  Trip  to  Storyland 
by  Music 


with  3-in-One  Oil.  It  will  make 
door  hinges  work  noiselessly.  For 
longer  wear  and  easier  work  use 
3-in-One  on  your: 

Sewing  machine,  typewriter,  talking 
machine,  ice  cream  freezer,  bicycle,  skates, 
music  box,  lawn  mower,  cream  separators, 
clocks,  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  catches,  pulleys, 
scales,  scissors  and  everything  else  around 
your  home  that  ever  needs  oiling. 

3-in-One  is  a  clear,  light  oil  preparation 
that  cuts  out  all  dirt  and  never  gums  or 
cakes.  It  lubricates  perfectly  every  action 
part  and  prevents  wear.   No  grease;  no  acid. 

3-in-One  also  cleans  and  polishes  all 
Wood  and  metal  surfaces — absolutely  pre* 
vents  rust  and  tarnish,  indoors  and  out. 
PRPP  Write  for  generous  free  sample  of  3-in-One, 
FI\d£j  today.    Give  it  a  good  hard  test. 
Sold  at  all  good  stores.    Prices,  east  of  the  1"^^^^^ 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  15c,  30c  and  6oc  I 
in  bottles;  also  in  30c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 


3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165  QM.  Broadway         New  York  City 


"Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in  the  Skin" 

New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  prep- 
aration for  emergency  use.  _  It 
forms  a  waterproof  covering 
over  the  wound  that  protects 
it  while  it  heals. 
ISC.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists. 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        TORONTO  LONDON 


lijlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


Quality  First  % 

Notwithstanding  that  there  are  many  differ-  i 

ent  kinds  of  hose  supporters  we  believe  none  i 

has  won  such  an  enviable  reputation  for  | 

Quality  and  service  or  given  so  much  satis-  § 

faction  to  mothers  and  children  as  the  = 


SUPPORTER 

Why?  Because  the  webbing  of  fresh 
rubber  feels  better  and  wears 
longer.  Because  it  is  the  only  hose 
supporter  equipped  with  that 
exclusive  feature  the 

All  Rubber 
Oblong  Button 
Because  It  Saves  Hosiery 


George  Frost  Co.,  Boston 

Makers  of  Velvet  Grip  Hose 
Supporters  for  Worrien,  Misses 
ana  Children  and  the  famous 

BOSTON  GARTER 

FOR  MEN 


The  All  Rubber  Oblong  Bullon 
Prevents   Slipping  and 
Ruthless  Ripping 


^niiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 


1  ne  big  fellows 
use  Sloan's 
Liniment,  too!'* 


IT'S  regular  Liniment,  fellows,  for 
the  hard  exercise  in  the  gym,  the 
sore  muscles  and  stiffness  after 
the  daily  romp  and  tussle  in  the 
woods,  in  camp  —  all  those  places 
where  regular  he-boys  get  together 
and  play  for  all  they're  worth.  Apply 
without  rubbing  and,  gosh,  it  does  bring 
a  quick  tingle  of  feel-good  to  the 
sore,  stiff  spot !  Get  a  bottle  today — • 
keep  it  handy. 

Alldruggists,  35c,70c,  $1.40 


Sloan's 

Keep  a  hQndyr 


SOLAR  Bicycle  Lamp 


Model  S,  Price  $6.00 

Uses  carbide  and  water  generating  acety- 
lene gas,  giving  most  brilliant  light  of  any 
bicycle  lamp  at  low  expense. 
The  safest  and  most  satisfactory  Bicycle 
Lamp,  used  by  most  bicycle  riders  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Descriptive  catalogue  on  request. 

"Your  father  used  SOLAR  Lamps." 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  or  address: 

C.  M.  HALL  LAMP  COMPANY 

680  LYMAN  AVE.        KENOSHA,  WIS. 


Jfar 

Cfjrisitmas 

(gibe  ^our  Cf)um 
an  SngersioU! 

THERE  couldn't  be  a  better  gift  for 
3'our  chum  or  your  cousin — your 
brother  or  anybody  in  the  family — or 
for  yourself,  for  that  matter.  You  can 
get  an  Ingersoll  Radiolite  for  as  low  as 
?3.S0.  The  stylish  jeweled  Waterbury 
with  a  Radiolite  dial  costs  only  $6.25. 

But  maybe  you'd  like  one  of  the  other 
Ingersoll  models  better.  So  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  at  once  to  a  store 
that  sells  IngersoUs  and  see  the  full  litie. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Vanbe.$2.50 

iat  the  left) 
The  oriRinal  Ingersoll. 
Hundeome.  biisiuese  -  like 
model.  Also  mado  with 
Kadiolite  dial,  that  tells 
time  in  the  dark,  at  $J. 50. 


Wakrhury  Radiolite,  $6.25 

(at  the  rii/lil) 
A  Btylieb,  small  size,  jew- 
eled watch  that  tells  time 
in  the  dark. 

Handsome    enough   for  the 
most  particular  college  boy. 
  In  plain  dial  at  $5.50 


Statement  of  the  Ownership 
Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  August  24,  1912 

o/8t.  Nicholas 

published  monthly  ul  Concord,  N.  H., 

For  October  1st,  1920 

ConNTY  or  New  York  \ 
St.vte  of  New  York 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  W.  Mobg.\n  iSHUsTKR,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  President  of  The  Century  Co.,  publisher  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  beUef,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  ref|uired 
by  the  Aet  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Post-Office  Address 
353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y 


Name  of 
Publisher,  The  Century  Co. 

Editor,  WiLLi.\M  F.\Y.\L  Clarke, 

Managing  Editor,  None 
Business  Managers,  None 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  name  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholdera  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock.) 

Ou-ncrs,  The  Century  Co., 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stockholders:  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  W.  Ellsworth,  New  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Geo.  L.  Wheeloek,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  327  Lexington  .Vvnue. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Donald  Scott,  9  East  9th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  C.  C.  Buel,  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  Edith  True  Drake,  17 
East  8th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Clarke,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.;  George  H.  Hazen,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Gardner  Hazen,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Marie 
Louise  Chichester,  601  West  120th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
The  Pennsvlvania  Company,  Trustee  for  Josephine  Kern 
Dodge,  Philadelphia,  Penna.;  Beatrix  Buel  Smith,  480  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Estate  of  Roswell  Smith  253  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Estate  of  Annie  G.  Smith,  253  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders, 
omiing  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortRagcs, 
or  other  securities  arc:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  gixnng  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  eases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap- 
pears upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  compan\'  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  atEant  has  no 
reason  to  t)clieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  tlie  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

(Signed)  \V.  Morgan  Shuster,  President, 
(Signature  of  Publisher) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  September, 
1920.  Mary  E.  Taylor, 

Notary  Public,  residing  in  Queens  County,  N.  Y., 
Queens  County  Register's  No.   1032,  New  York 
[Seal.]       County  Clerk's  No.  24(5,  New  York  County  Regis- 
ter's No.  2178. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 


HOLEPRoPF 
Hq/IERX  - 

Saves  mother's  time 
and  father's  money 

MOTHER  does  only  half  as  much  mend- 
ing with  Holeproof  as  with  ordinary 
hose.  And  father  buys  stockings  for  active 
youngsters  only  half  as  often. 

Specialized  knitting  methods  and  selected 
strong  yarns  tell  the  story. 

Extra  ribbed  Holeproof s  for  children.  And 
for  grown-ups,  pure  silk,  silk-faced  and  luster- 
ized  lisle.  At  leading  stores  everywhere,  in 
all  popular  colorings. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  label.  It  alone  iden- 
tifies the  genuine. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 


(S  H.  H.  Co. 


You  Can  Run  Faster 
in  This  Shoe! 

BOYS  and  girls  can  run  faster  and 
jump  farther  when  they  wear  the 
Educator  than  when  they  wear  pointed, 
"stylish"  shoes. 

Why?  Because  it  gives  o/k'G3'5  plenty 
of  room  for  all  five  toes. 

Educators  "let  the  feet  grow  as  they 
should  "  —  no  "bent  bones,  "  and  therefore  no 
corns,  bunions,  callouses,  ingrowing  nails, 
fallen  arches,  ever  come  to  feet  that  wear  ihcm 
all  the  time. 

Ask  Mother  to  get  you  a  pair.  W  hen  slie 
knows  how  good  they  are  for  the  feet,  she'll 
get  ihem  for  herself  and  the  whole  family. 

Mothers:  Write  for  this  free  book  on  the 
feet  —  "Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet"  —  the 
whole  story  told  in  pictures  and  interesting 
facts. 

RICE  &  lU'TCIIINS,  Inc.,    17  IHkIi  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

Educator 


MADE  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 


Fathers,  Mothers 

of  Happy  St.  Nicholas 
Boys  and  Girls 

May  we  have  a  Christmas  chat  with  you  ?  It  may  help  us  both.  YOU 
have,  in  the  next  few  days,  to  exercise  your  judgment  as  to 
what  will  be  the  very  most  helpful  and  pleasure -bringing  gift 
for  each  of  a  number  of  people;  and  WE  have  three  suggestions 
to  make: 

First  —  You  have  young  relatives  and  children  of 'Special  friends  you  will  remem- 
ber. Well,  if  they  have  not  ST.  NICHOLAS  already,  you  have 
a  chance  to  live  long  in  their  memories  !  "She  gave  me  my  first 
year  of  St.  Nicholas"  confers  an  immortality  of  gratitude. 

Second  —  Your  children  doubtless  have  presents  to  give  of  which  their  little 
pocket-books  cannot  take  care.  You  intend  to  help  them  out; 
you  would  like  to  know  of  something  sure  to  give  pleasure. 
Why  not  ask  your  children  if  their  friends  have  ST.  NICHOLAS? 

Third  —  There  are  those  other  children  you  always  do  something  for  at  the 
Christmas  season  of  thinking  and  doing  for  others.  When  you 
have  planned  what  your  purse  allows  in  the  way  of  warmth, 
physical  cheer  and  comfort,  don't  you  always  wonder  what 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  give  them  for  fun  ?  Consider  what 
it  would  mean  to  such  children  to  enter  the  ST.  NICHOLAS  world 
of  childish  delight,  to  have  their  own  magazine  coming,  fresh 
and  crisp,  every  month.  The  whole  family  will  participate  in  this 
pleasure,  too. 

Now,  if  you  will  just  take  the  individual  names  and  ask  yourself : 
"Would  .  .  .  (name)  .  .  .  like  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  Christmas  ?" 
you  will  certainly  find  that 

We  have  saved  you  time  by  our  chat 


THE  CENTURY  CO., 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  or  Concord,  N.  H.: 

Please  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  to  the  attached  list,  with  a  gift-card  bearing 
my  name,  which  is: 

Name  

Address     

I  enclose  $4.00  for  each  year's  subscription.  ^-  12-20 


Boys  laugh  at 
cold  winds  in 
Hanes"  Union  Suits 


Trade 


Mark 


ST/C  A7V/7" 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 

"'We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely — every 
thread,  stitcb  and  button.  We  guarantee  to  return 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam 
breaks." 


FIND  out  how  warm  and  comfortable  you'll  be  with  the  fleecy  cosiness  of 
a  "Hanes"  Union  Suit  next  to  your  skin.  It's  soft  as  feathers!  And,  the 
"Hanes"  tailored  collarette  and  sturdily  stitched  wrists  and  ankles  fit  snug 
and  close  so  that  cold  winds  can't  get  at  you. 

Every  "Hanes"  Union  Suit  is  guaranteed.  Look  at  the  special  features 
put  into  "Hanes"  Union  Suits.  "Hanes"  seams  are  unbreakable!  Elastic 
lap  seam  shoulders  with  lots  of  give  for  full  arm  motion.  The  closed  crotch 
always  stays  closed.  Pearl  buttons  sewed  on  the  "Hanes"  way  keeps  them 
on.  Buttonholes  that  last  the  life  of  the  garment.  Reinforcements  at  strain 
points.  And  "Hanes"  Union  Suits  always  fit  like  new  because  they're  shrunk 
before  being  made  up. 

You  have  a  choice  of  four  colors.  Ecru,  natural  or  peeler, 
silver-gray  and  bleached  white.  Sizes  20  to  34  covering 
ages  2  to  16,    Two  to  four  year  sizes  have  drop  seat. 

**Hanf»*"  M*»n'«i  I  InAe^rwf^stn*  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and 

riane^  men  S  Unaerwear  shirts  and  Drawers  are  really  wonderful 
value.  That's  been  proven  by  years  of  wear.  "Hanes"  new  medium  weight,  yellow 
label  Union  Suits  are  silk  trimmed  and  have  extra  gusset  to  insure  roominess  at 
thighs.    Ideal  for  indoor  workers. 

Most  dealers  carry  "Hanes".  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  a  "Hanes"  stock  write  us  immediately. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.^irK5!51r 

Warning  to  the  trade:  Any  garment  offered  as  "Hanes"  is  a  substitute 
unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes"  label. 


What 's  a  Christmas  Bicycle  Without  a  Corbin  Brake  ? 


Just  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  rideable  you'll 
want  to  pull  on  the  mittens,  pull  down  the  ear- 
muffs,  throw  a  leg  over  that  classy  steel  mount, 
and  hit  the  pike  for  Joyville! 

Soon  you  come  to  a  little  traffic  congestion,  or 
maybe  a  pretty  steep  downgrade,  where  the  speed 
has  to  be  babied  along.  Will  that  brake  take 
hold  and  slow  down  easily  and  smoothly,  without 
jolting  the  daylight  out  of  you?    Will  it  come  to 

Write  for  free  copy  of  Fred  St.  Onge's 


a  complete  standstill  with  nary  a  jolt  or  jar? 
You  just  bet  it  will  —  if  it's  a  Corbin  Duplex 
Coaster  Brake! 

The  Corbin  is  built  ruggedly  for  trouble-free 
service  and  rough  usage.  It  makes  riding  easy, 
comfortable,  giving  dependability  unfailingly. 
Don't  simply  ask  for  a  Corbin — insist  on  get- 
ting it  as  equipment  on  that  new  bicycle  which 
Dad  or  Mother  will  help  you  select. 

booklet,  "The  Art  of  Bicycle  Riding." 


CORBIN  SCREW  CORPORATION 


American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 

Branches:  New  York 


Chicago 


214  High  Street,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 
Philadelphia 


y  TWIN- PL 


SKA TES 


THE  endorsement  of  Fred  Nail  Twin 
Plate  Skates  was  given  by  the  great 
Cioni  only  after  the  most  rigid  tests.  And 
many  others  of  the  world's  greatest  skaters 
have  followed  him  in  their  approval  and  use 
of  this  modem  skate. 

Fred  Nail  Twin  Plate  Skates  are  the 
simplest,  staunchest  and  most  scientifically 
constructed  skates  ever  produced.  Their 


actual  parts  are  reduced  by  half  over  other 
makes.  Champions  prefer  them  because 
of  the  double  truss  extending  from  heel  to 
toe  that  prevents  any  possibility  of  the 
sole  plate  bending,  the  superior  two-point 
bearing  rollers,  the  large  adjustable  rubber 
cushions,  the  ball  or  socket  joint  allowing 
practically  a  universal  movement,  and 
many  other  points  of  superiority. 


Made  in  KoKoMo  by  the 
builders  of  the  famous 
KoKoMo  Extension  Roller 
and  Ice  Skates.  There  are 
Fred  Nail  models  for  both 
sidewalk  and  rink  use. 


/A 


LIBERTY  PRESSED  METAL 
COMPANY 

/<o/<omo.  Indiana.  U.S.A. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  rink 
manager.  If  they  cannot 
supply  you  write  direct  to 
the  manufacturers — Amer- 
ica's Master  Skate  Builders 
—at  KoKoMo. 


America's  Master  Skate  Builders 


The  Wonders 

of  a  grain  of  wheat 

Each  wheat  kernel  contains  over  125,000,000  food  cells.  It  embodies  16  elements  — 
practically  everything  the  body  needs.  It  is  rich  in  needed  minerals  —  the  leading  food 
of  the  world. 


But  in  whole-wheat  bread  the  elements 
pass  largely  undigested.  Experiments  show 
that  25%  of  the  protein  is  lost,  and  51%  of 
the  minerals. 

Food  cells  must  be  broken 

The  food  cells  must  be  broken  to  digest. 
Cooking  breaks  only  part  of  them.  So  Prof. 
A.  P.  Anderson  invented  a  process  which  now 
blasts  them  all. 

He  seals  the  wheat  in  guns,  then  applies 
for  an  hour  550  degrees  of  heat.  About  10% 
of  the  kernel  is  water.  The  trifle  of  moisture 
in  each  food  cell  is  by  this  process  changed  to 
steam. 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Puffed  Corn 


Also  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour 


Then  the  guns  are  shot  and  over  100  mil- 
lion steam  explosions  occur  inside  each  ker- 
nel. Every  food  cell  is  blasted.  The  wheat 
kernels  are  puffed  to  bubbles — airy,  flimsy, 
flaky  globules — eight  times  normal  size. 

Scientific  food  delights 

That  is  Puffed  VVheat.  Puffed  Rice  is 
whole  rice  puffed  in  like  way.  Puffed  Corn 
is  broken  corn  hearts  puffed. 

The  grains  are  thin,  crisp,  toasted  tidbits, 
fascinating  in  texture  and  in  flavor.  Mil- 
lions of  children  find  in  them  the  finest  foods 
they  know. 

They  do  not  tax  digestion.  Every  atom 
feeds.  They  are  all-hour  foods  to  be  served  in 
many  ways. 

If  you  don't  serve  Puffed  Grains — all  three 
kinds  in  all  inviting  ways — you  are  missing 
the  world's  greatest  food  delights. 


Like  nut-made  pancake  flour 

Now  we  mix  ground  Puffed  Rice  in  an  ideal  pancake  blend.  The  Puffed  Rice  Plour  makes  the 
pancakes  fluffy  and  gives  a  nut-like  taste.  Ask  for  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  and  you  will  serve 
the  finest  pancakes  ever  tasted.   The  flour  is  self-raising — simply  add  milk  or  water. 


The  Quaker  0^^^  (pmpexiy 


Sole  Makers 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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IVORY 


^  0  t  heroes  of  pure 
IVORY  SOAP!" 
called  Gnif  the  happy 
gnome,  "what  think 
you  all  of  journeying 
straight  to  our  happy 
home?  We  have  ad- 
ventured long  and  I 
most  earnestly  do 
hope  we've  proved  the 
vital  virtue  of  brave 
hearts  and  IVORY 
^  SOAP.  We've  mas- 
tered grime  and  mussy 
crime;  we've  banished 
dirt  and  troubles; 
V  we've  made  the  joy  of 
cleanliness  rise  out  of  IVORY  bubbles. 
For  all  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  reward  is 
coming  to  us.  Let's  spend  our  Christmas 
Day  at  home.  The  change  is  surely  due  us." 


"I  quite  agree,"  cried  master  Bob,  "we 
have  I  know  succeeded  in  proving  to  the 
great  unwashed  that  IVORY  SOAP  is 
needed."  Then  Betty  spoke  up  roguishly 
and  said,  "Good  Gnif,  please  note,  Election 
Day  is  past  and  gone  and  I  have  lost  my 
vote.  But  never  mind,  let's  hm-ry  home, 
and  as  we're  on  our  way  we'll  nominate  and 
then  elect  Mince  Pie  on  Christmas  Day. 
And  just  to  'carry  on'  we'll  load  our  Merry 
Christmas  Tree  with  laces,  handkerchiefs 


and  mull  and  pretty  lingerie.  We'll  deck 
the  tree  with  snowy  wools  and  all  of  the.se 
shall  be  so  pearly  white  and  soft  and  light 
washed  with  our  IVORY." 


"I  quite  agree,"  said  Peter  Pig,  "but  still 
it  seems  to  me  I  should  suggest  I  can't  di- 
gest soft  wool  and  lingerie.  But,  don't 
mind  me,  let's  hurry  home,  in  fact  I  yearn 
to  see  the  place  where  dishes,  glass  and 
things  are  washed  with  IVORY."  "Pigs 
will  be  pigs  unto  the  end,"  gruffed  Billy 
Goat  quite  wroth.  "All  roads  for  pigs  lead 
straight  to  food  surrounded  by  a  trough. 
But  I  will  say,  the  thought  of  home  does 
make  my  old  head  spin.  To  get  there  I'd 
e'en  sacrifice  the  whiskers  on  my  chin." 

"GOOD!"  cried  Gnif  Gnome,  "we'll  start 
at  once.  E'en  now  too  long  we've  tarried, 
'tis  moved  and  seconded  and  then  unani- 
mously carried."  So  off  our  IVORY  heroes 
sped  with  young  hearts  bounding  gay,  and 
they  arrived  at  home  quite  safe  on  Merry 
Christmas  Day.  And  to  you  little  Readers 
they  have  asked  that  I  shall  say,  "Use 
IVORY  SOAP;  be  happy,  too,  on 


And  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all. 

A7td  7vait  for  lots  of  fun 
With  some  viore  IVORY  SOAP-ish  tales 

In  Nitieteni  Twenty-One. 
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"Oh,  Gee !  But  That  Looks  Good" 


Tommy,  whose  tonsils  have  been  removed,  has  just 
been  wondering  if  he  can  ever  eat  anything  again  with  that  throat — and  here 
comes  the  nurse  with  a  big  dish  of 


Looks  good  ?  "Oh,  gee !"  And  tastes  good !  And  goes  down 
without  hurting  a  bit.   My !   What  a  rcUef . 

As  every  boy  and  girl  loves  Jell-0,  here  is  one  thing  they 
can  have  that  is  a  real  comfort  at  such  a  time. 

After  operations  generally  and  for  fever  cases  and  convales- 
cents, Jell-0  is  often  the  sole  diet  or  the  greater  part  of  the  diet 
for  several  days. 

Jell-0  is  made  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry, Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

The  new  Jell-0  Book,  just  out,  is  more  beautiful  and  com- 
plete than  any  other  ever  issued,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
woman  furnishing  her  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


£  CEHESeE  PURE  JOOO.COMPartt 


COLGATE'S 


For  Christmas 

Useful  Gifts,  not  Gimcracks 


SHOPPING  LIST 
For  a  SMan 
Colgate's  "Handy  Grip" 
Shaving  Stick 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
Lilac  Imperial  Toilet  Water 

For  a  Woman 
Florient  Talc    Florient  Perfume 
Florient  Face  Powder 

For  a  'Boy 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
Colgate's  Mechanics'  Soap  Paste 

For  a  Girl 
Caahmere  Bouquet  Perfume 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
Charmis  Cold  Cream 
Mirage  (Vanishing)  Cream 

For  "Baby 
Coico  Soap      Baby  Tak 


T 


For  the  little  Qifts — give  Colgate^s 

HE  problem  of  the  little  gifts  at  Christmas  time  and  even  some  of  the  greater  one 
— can  be  satisfactorily  decided  among  the  many  Colgate  articles. 

Colgate  Gifts  are  appropriate  for  young  or  old,  for  man  or  woman,  for  boy  or  girl- 
not  forgetting  the  baby.  They  have  daintiness  and  acknowledged  superiority.  Als' 
they  show  that  you  have  taken  thought  for  the  receiver's  comfort  and  have  given  some 
thing  that  ce.A  be  usetj. 

Make  this  a  Colgate  Christmas.  You  would  be  glad  to  receive  Colgate  Comforts  yourself- 
and  so  will  your  friends.  At  your  favorite  store  ask  to  see  the  "Colgate  Assortment  of  Gifts. 

To  tuck  in  the  Christmas  stockings — the  big  red  tubes  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 
The  Colgate  Mother  Goose  boolcs  will  slip  in  well,  too.  1  hey  come  in  a  set  of  Z2,  with 
colored  covers  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  the  famous  artist  of  child  life.  Send  20C  foe  the 
set,  addressing  Dept.  6o,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


COLGATE   &.  CO. 


Established  1806 


NEW  YORK 


Vhen  Mother's 
Away 
It's  fun  to  make  cocoa  for  lunch. 

BAKER'S  COCOA 

is  easily  made ;  of  delicious  flavor  and 
aroma.  Aside  from  the  fun  of  making 
it,  it  is  a  most  v  aluable  addition  to  a  meal, 
as  it  provides  a  large  amount  of  nutrition 
in  a  readily  assimilable  form. 

BOOKLET  OF  CHOICE  RECIPES  SENT  FREE 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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STFI  N  WAY 

THE  INSTKUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                <tMllk^^^^^^Hli£i  ''';-^^^^^B 

Rachmaninoff  ar  liis  Sreinway 

^^^^^  ALF  a  century  ago  Anton  Rubinstein,  like  his 
hl^^i^^Jfl  '"^'""oi'tal  contemporaries,  Wagner  and  Liszt, 
mIIIM  pronounced  the  Steinway  "unrivalled"  among 
RsJJWlwt  pianos.  Today  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  the  great- 
est  Russian  pianist  since  Rubinstein,  has  said:  "Only 
upon  a  Steinway  can  the  works  of  the  masters  be  played 
with  full  artistic  justice."  Generation  after  generation  the 
Steinway  stands  supreme — the  chosen  piano  of  the  masters 
— the  immortal  instrument  of  the  Immortals  of  Music. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  St., 

New  York 
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Mellin's  Food 


C^eorg'e  A.  Hospers 
Orange  Cit\j,Ia. 


This  robust  little  boy  shows  the 
good  health  and  happiness  that  is 
characteristic  of  babies  raised  on 
Mellin's  Food,  properly  prepared  with 
milk. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  helpful  book.  "The  Oire  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,''  and  a  Free  Sample 
Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food. 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Scout  *'Wolf  Fighter"  ladd  plumley 

"Thrilling" — that's  really  mild  praise  for  this  story  of  adventure  in  the  big  woods;  of  a 
true  Boy  Scout  and  his  Indian  guide  after  their  canoe  was  ripped  open  on  a  rock.  The 
kind  of  peril  and  hair's-breadth  escape  that  real  tnen  tell  about  around  real  camp-fires: 
the  kind  of  tremendously  exciting  thing  that  actually  does  happen  now  and  then  when- 
ever man  goes  back  to  the  wild. 

Washington  on  Horseback  H.  A.  ogden 

Washington's  active  military  career  started  with  his  long,  hard  horseback  journey  of 
live  hundred  miles  to  Fort  Duquesne.  It  stood  him  in  good  stead  then  that  he  was  a 
splendid  horseman.  This  intensely  interesting  article  tells  of  the  youthful  Washing- 
ton's experiences  with  horses — some  of  them  escapades,  for  the  young  Virginian  was 
occasionally  too  daring,  endangering  horse  and  rider  in  his  earlier  days  of  horsemanship. 
There  are  also  vivid  scenes  of  his  later  life  which  discover  him  on  horseback. 

Child  Life  in  Scandinavia       Maurice  francis  egan 

"Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark"  is  a  fine,  rich, 
round  title;  but  Mr.  Egan,  who  bore  this  title,  was  evidently  not  enough  impressed  by 
its  pomposity  to  make  him  feel  he  couldn't  be  the  good  friend  and  interested  observer 
of  Danish  children — and  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  youngsters,  too.  He  tells  us  the 
differences  that  he  noticed  between  the  children  of  these  countries  and  our  own,  and 
between  the  three  different  nationalities;  and  how  the  up-bringing  of  each  nationality 
differs  from  that  of  the  rest. 

The  Puritan  Ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 

There  is  a  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great  American,  in  an  old  church — six  cen- 
turies old — in  Hingham,  England.  It  looks  down  upon  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors. 
For  Lincoln's  forefathers  are  now  known  to  have  come  from  there,  and  to  have  been  for 
generations  a  strong,  fine  race  of  enterprising  and  fortunate  men.  But  for  an  Indian 
arrow  which  killed  his  grandfather,  the  little  Abraham  Lincoln  miglit  have  grown  up 
amid  all  the  comforts  and  opportunities  of  his  day.  Who  knows  what  the  world  might 
have  gained,  or  lost?  He  had  the  right  environment  to  make  a  great  man.  that  is  very 
sure.  This  is  a  play,  or  tableau-spectacle,  with  words  to  speak,  telling  all  about 
these  things.  It  will  be  fine  to  use  for  Lincoln's  Day  celebrations  and  especially  inter- 
esting to  read  because  many  of  the  facts  it  tells  are  not  generally  known. 

The  Christening  of  Four-Toes         albert  c.  ALLEN 

How  the  "biggest  grizzly,"  whose  tremendous  body  weighed  nearly  a  ton.  and  who 
wandered  Wyoming  wilds  for  years  —  searched  for,  shot  at.  trailed,  the  object  of 
innumerable  cunning  traps  —  became  "Four-Toes."  The  story  is  told  by  the  boy 
(grown  up,  now)  who  has  the  fifth  claw  in  a  velvet-lined  case  in  his  city  home. 


You  want  clothes 

^^as  good  as  father 

WE'RE  making  them  for  tailored  in  the  same  way 

you  They're  as  good  They  save  money  by  wear* 

looking  as  his;  made  from  ing  longer  than  the  other 

the  same  all-wool  materials,  clothes 

JVe  promise  satisfaction  or  money  back 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 


A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Girls 


A  MAYFLOWER  MAID 

By  Emilie  B.  and  Alden  A.  Knipe 

THE  fascinating  narrative  of  a  girl's  adven- 
tures aboard  the  "Mayflower"  and  among 
the  hardy  settlers  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  Knipes  —  always  favorites  with  American 
girls — have  done  nothing  better  than  this  histori- 
cally accurate  story  of  a  period  which  is  especially 
in  our  thoughts  because  of  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
heroine  is  a  splendid  inspiration  to  modern  girls. 
Illustrated.  $1.90 


En tertaining  Fiction  for  Youthful  Readers 


THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman 

Author  of  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  etc. 

One  of  the  best  mystery  stories  for  girls 
that  tliis  popular  writer  has  ever  penned. 
A  thrilling  tale  of  spies,  danger,  and  secret 
conspiracies.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  SECRET  OF 
EVERYDAY  THINGS 

By  Jean-Henri  Fabre 

All  manner  of  quaint  and  curious  infonna- 
lion,  as  authoritative  as  it  is  charmingly 
]ircscnted,  about  fire,  matches,  coal,  rain, 
snow  and  many  other  tremendously  impor- 
tant e\cryday  things.    Illustrated.  $2.50 

TREASURE  MOUNTAIN 

By  Edna  Turpin 

We  recommend  this  book  unreservedly  to 
all  girls— and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter— who 
like  a  real  story  with  plenty  of  action  and 
an  ingenious  ending.     Illustrated.  $1.75 


SILVER  SHOAL  LIGHT 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

Author  of  "Blue  Magic,"  etc. 

A  charming  book  by  a  born  story-teller. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page,  and  it  all  ends  as 
you  would  have  it  end. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.75 

US  AND  THE  BOTTLE-MAN 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

.Another  delightful  story  with  a  setting  by 
the  sea.  Full  of  whimsical  humor  and  beau- 
tifully told. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1,50 


JIMMY  BUNN  STORIES 

By  Henry  C.  Walker 

Just  the  sort  of  stories  that  little  folk 
adore.  Full  of  fun  and  humor  that  appeal 
to  the  healthy,  normal  youngster. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


A  Sequel  to  *'Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness" 


THE  BLUE  PEARL 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

BACK  of  the  beyond  in  the  heart  of  the  frozen  North 
lies  the  mysterious  island  of  Goreloi.  None  but  the 
brave  may  ^■isit  its  guarded  shores.  Will  Bright  the 
Eagle  Scout  and  Joe  Couteau  the  Indian  boy,  whose 
deeds  and  darings  have  been  chronicled  in  "Boy Scouts 
lllKIHHHHIdl  in  the  Wilderness,"  fare  there  on  a  quest  for  the  Blue 
Pearl.  With  them  go  old  Jud  Adams  the  trapper  and 
Fred  Perkins  the  runner. 

The  book  is  crowded  with  adventure  and  filled  full  of  nature  knowledge. 
Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  interested  in  wild-folk,  in  beasts,  birds,  snakes,  fishes 
and  flowers  will  love  "The  Blue  Pearl." 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.75 


BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

T  TOW  two  Boy  Scouts  lived  in  the  great  North  Woods  for  thirty  days  with- 
*•  out  taking  food  or  clothes,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  overcame 
by  the  use  of  the  woodcraft  of  their  organization,  and  the  reward  they  won 
as  the  result  of  a  wager  with  a  lumber  king,  make  a  story  as  thrilling  as  it  is 
full  of  practical  points  and  helpful  suggestions. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.75 


BOYS'  BOOK  OF  MODEL  BOATS 


By  Raymond  F.  Yates 

A BEWITCHING  book  for  a  boy— and  that  is  no 
exaggeration.  It  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of 
small  boats  —  boats  to  be  run  by  electricity,  by  rubber 
bands,  by  all  sorts  of  power.  The  author  is  not  only  an 
expert  on  his  subject,  he  is  an  enthusiast;  and  he  writes 
with  a  fervor  that  is  irresistible. 

Over  100  illustrations.  $2.00 


BOYS'  BOOK 

OF  , 

MODEL  BOATS 

RAYMOND  F  YATES 


At  All  Bookstores  TUf     rTWTITDV    CCi  353  Fourth  Avenue 

Published  by  lIlEi     V^LnlUIVl     K^KJ •  New  York  City 


Century  Classics  for  Little  People 


MOTHER  GOOSE 

Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM 

MANY  men  have  endeavored  to  interpret  in  pictures  the  quaint  folklore 
spirit  that  pervades  these  delightful  jingles  and  many  men  have  failed. 
It  remained  for  one  artist,  an  Englishman  who  was  brought  up  on  these  ballads 
at  his  mother's  knee,  successfully  to  catch  in  color  and  line  the  elfin  atmosphere 
that  clings  about  them.  That  man  is  Arthur  Rackham,  a  name  as  famous  in 
many  homes  today  as  Santa  Claus  or  Peter  Pan. 

The  present  volume  is  beautifully  conceived  and  splendidly  executed. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  one  can  pay  him  is  to  say  that  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  Mother  Goose  now  without  thinking  of  Arthur  Rackham.  $4.00 


RUSSIAN  WONDER  TALES 

A COLLECTION  of  fascinating  folklore 
that  has  been  handed  down,  from 
generation  to  generation,  throughout  ail 
the  Russias.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  fair} 
stories  alive  today  as  enthralling  as  these. 
A  foreword  by  Post  Wheeler,  former 
Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy'  at 
Petrograd,  explains  their  origin. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Bilibin.  $3.00 


BABY  DAYS 

A BOOK  for  \ery  little  children  con- 
taining poems,  stories,  and  jingles 
that  were  selected  from  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine  by  the  former  editor,  Mar>' 
.Mapes  Dodge.  There  is  an  attractixe 
binding  and  man\'  cle\er  illustrations,  so 
that  it  makes  an  instant  appeal  to  small 
folk.  This  popular  fa\  orite  is  in  constant 
demand.  $2.00 


Books  by  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 


THE  BIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  GRIZZLY 

One  of  the  best  animal 
stories  ever  written  and 
splendidly  illustrated  by 
the  author.  Cover  design 
and  decorations  by  the 
author's  wife. 
Sixteenth  Edition,  $1.90 


THE  BIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  SILVER  FOX 

Just  as  entertaining  as 
"The  Biography  of  a 
Grizzly."  Over  loo  illus- 
trations brighten  the  text. 
Printed  in  two  colors. 

$1.90 


WOODMYTH 
AND  FABLE 

An  interesting  collection 
of  fables  about  animals 
and  others  by  an  artist- 
author  famous  for  liis  out- 
of-door  knowledge. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


That  Long  Holiday! 

By  E.  L.  THOMPSON 


/^HRISTMAS  holidays  over,  the  next  for  St.  Nicholas  boys  and 
girls  to  plan  for,  to  anticipate,  are  the  long  summer  days  when 
they  are  free  to  perform  those  many  stunts  treasured  up  during 
the  more  restricted  winter  months. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
these  glorious  holidays  ?  Coast- 
ing and  skating  are  still  such 
marvelous  fun  that  one  is  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  of  their 
disappearance,  yet  do  you  re- 
member how  last  year  all  of  a 
sudden  the  snow  melted,  and 
Old  Jack  Frost  was  pushed  off 
the  other  side  of  the  world  by 
Young  Spring  and  Summer  close 
at  his  heels  ?  That's  what  hap- 
pens year  after  year  so  that  it 
is  really  not  too  soon  to  be  ask- 
ing what  are  you  planning  for 
next  summer.  As  the  days  grow  warmer  and  the  meadows  fill  with  merry  wild 
flowers,  that  inevitable  desire  known  to  every  one  of  you  boys  and  girls  to  get 
out  of  doors,  to  be  free,  becomes  over-powering. 

You  recall  last  summer  when  you  were  at  camp,  or  the  tales  your  friends  told 
on  their  return,  of  the  long  hikes  through  unbroken  trails  when  you  dodged  under 
branches,  scrambled  up  jagged  rocks  or  waded  through  mountain  streams ;  to 
reach  finally  a  sheltered  spot  under  some  great  pines  where  you  cooked  supper 
and  exchanged  stories  with  your  merry  comrades  before  rolling  up  in  your  blankets 
for  a  night  under  the  stars.  Almost  every  boy  or  girl  who  has  come  in  contact  with 
a  summer  camp  has  had  that  thrilling  experience  only  to  wish  its  recurrence. 

The  week  of  sports,  the  carnival,  stands  out  vividly  in  your  memory,  too, — that 
boat  race  when  your  canoe  was  going  nip  and  tuck  with  the  next  fellow's,  and 
yoit  crossed  the  line  first ;  the  stunt  of  riding  standing  on  the  uncertain  back  of  a 
horse  which  you  had  seen  pictured,  and  which  you  yourself  had  at  last  achieved! 

During  a  summer  in  camp,  dreams  of  many  winters  may  become  realities.  There, 
in  the  woods  or  by  the  seashore,  week  after  week  slips  rapidly  by,  while  under 
the  guidance  of  counselors,  expert  in  woodcraft  or  sports,  you  discover  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  out-of-doors  and  come  to  know  as  your  friends,  splendid  boys 
and  girls  from  all  over  the  country.  Do  you  still  ask  what  to  do  with  days 
brimming  with  such  possibilities  ^   Make  your  plans  now! 


Sargent  Camps 

PETERBORO,  N.H. 
The  Athletic  Camps 
for  Girls 

Every  activity,  every  hour  of  play  has 
its  purpose  iu  helping  the  girl  tuwani 
healthy,  happy  life.  Skilled  leaders 
traiu  the  Sargeut  Camp  girls  to  escci  iu 
all  sports.  Woodcraft,  water  eports. 
hiking,  horseback  ridiug,  field  games, 
pantomine,  music  and  dnnciug. 

Junior  Camp.  Homecraft  for  little  folks. 
A  happy  corabinatiou  of  home-makiug 
ami  play  in  large  play  houses. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address  tump 
S»;(  relarv.  S  tvoretl  S(..  ( ainbndgc.  Mass. 


BEACON 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Hillsview  for  Boys 
Hillcrest  for  Girls 

l.T  miles  from  Bostou  in  the 
Blue  Hill  region.  65  acres 
of  athletic  fields,  farms  and 
woodland.  All  land  and  wa- 
ter sports.  Horseback  riding. 
Music  and  art  are  a  vital  part 
(if  camp  life  for  all  campers. 
Tutoring,  Daucing,  panto- 
mime and  indoor  games. 
Hikes,  trips  to  the  ocean. 
Under  the  direction  of  Bea- 
con School. 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Director 
1440  Beacon  Street  Brookline,  Mass- 


THE  TALL  PINES 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Girls 

J>niiijr6~,-Y.\.  .Si  ii.i'jr^  i:i-:'0.  Club  occr  M. 

On  Lake  George  at  Bennington,  N.  H.,  the  camp  oestles 
among  the  pines  — as  healthy  a  spot  as  can  l)e  found  anywhere. 
Athletics,  swimming.  l)oating,  canoeing,  t  euuis.  basketball. 
Camping  trips,  mountain  climbing.  Folk  dancing.  Special  oppor- 
tunity for  horseback  riding.  Arts  and  crafts  for  rainy  days.  Good 
food  well  cooked,  home  care  and  attention.  The  Club  accepts 
C'auipers  for  a  week  or  longer.  Catalog.  Address 
MISS  EVELINA  REAVELEY,  12A  Beacon  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Camp  Champlain 

On  Mallelt's  Bay,  Lake  Champlain 

Between  tlic  Creeii  and  Adirondack  Mountains 
27th  Year 

THK  ol)iect  of  tlie  Camp  is  to  give  boys  tlic  happiest, 
most  instructive  and  healthful  summer  possible. 
Beautifully  situated  with  even-  con\  enience  for  health 
and  comfort.  Every  facility  for  boating,  bathing,  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  all  out-door  sports.  Proper  supervision 
under  intelligent  councilors.  Tramping  trips  in  the 
mountains.  No  mosquitos.  Plenty  of  wholesome  food. 
Tutoring  if  desired.  Camp  physician.  Long  distance 
phone. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  and  sec  what  has  made 
Camp  Champlain  so  attractive  to  boys  for  so  many  years. 

WM.  H.  BROWN,  Pn-iiiintl  Bnklry-Irrins  Sriwol 
307  W.  83rd  Street  New  York  City 


Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 

Combines  scliool  work  under  the  best  masters  ob- 
tainable with  wonderful  outdoor  life,  carefully 
supervised,  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine 
covered  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  The  most 
healthlul  climate  in  America.  An  ideal  School  and 
in  Summer  a  most  wonderful  Camp.  \\Tite  for  book- 
let, state  which  is  wanted  School  or  Camp.  Address 

A.  J.  Connell,  Director. 
LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL, 
Buckman,  Santa  Fe  County,  New  Mexico. 


— //  We  Could  Get  Together 


Dear  Girls: 

The  other  evening  Mrs.  Roys  said  to  me, 
"This  hoHday  season  is  the  real  get-together 
time  for  families  everywhere.  Just  imagine 
what  a  glorious,  happy  evening  we  would  have 
if  we  could  gather  all  our  Teela-Wooket  family 
around  the  big  fireplace  at  the  'Big  Bunk' 
just  for  to-night." 

All  the  way  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west 
to  Missouri  beyond  the  "Father-of- Waters" 
we  would  have  to  send  the  call  to  our  Teela- 
Wooket  girls.  What  a  short  minute  one  even- 
ing would  seem! 

But  Mrs.  Roys  and  I  have  many  pleasant 
c\enings  before  the  fireplace  here  at  home 
planning  for  next  summer's  fun  away  up  in 
the  Green  Mountains.  Sometimes  we  wish 
some  of  you  girls  could  drop  in  with  some 
suggestions  for  next  year.  But  you  arc  so  far 
away — wh>-  couldn't  yon  write? 

That's  a  good  way.  Some  of  you  are  think- 
ing about  next  summer's  \acation  and  the 
things  you  want  to  do  at  camp.  Von  St. 
Nicholas  girls  who  haven't  been  there  yet. 
Plight  have  some  questions  about  the  good 
times  at  Teela-Wooket.  Why  don't  you  write 
and  tell  us  what  you  would  like  to  do  at  camp? 

How    different    these  cold   gra\  mornings 


from  the  happy  days  at  Teela-Wooket — when 
the  morning  bugle  called,  "dood  moniing  Mr. 
Zip-zip-zip,"  and  everybody  tumbled  out  to  a 
glorious  summer  sunrise  o\er  the  far  away  tree- 
tops,  a  morning  dip  in  the  swimming  pond, 
and  a  race  back  to  camp  for  a  big,  hearty 
breakfast ! 

The  girls  who  ha\c  written  for  our  new 
1921  booklets  are  having  some  pleasant  half- 
hours  day-dreaming  of  the  good  times  we  had 
last  year.  And  some  of  our  booklets  have 
gone  to  girls  who  haven't  yet  been  to  Teela- 
Wooket. 

If  \"ou  haven't  written  for  one  you  should 
do  so  now  for  they  are  mighty  nice.  They 
will  bring  happy  memories  some  of  these  long 
winter  evenings,  and  you  can  plan  with  your 
Iricnds  for  a  wonderful  summer  in  the  Green 
Mountains  next  vacation. 

Mrs.  Roys  and  I  do  not  want  any  of  you  to 
feel  that  these  letters  do  not  belong  to  you. 
E\en  if  you  haven't  been  at  Teela-Wooket  we 
want  you  to  write  to  us  and  let  us  get  ac- 
quainted and  we  will  feel  that  you  too  are  a 
part  of  our  Teela-W'ooket  family. 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS 
10  Bowdoin  St.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


We  played  around 
the  "Big  Bunk" 
Fireplace 


The  morning 
plunge 


Summer  Camps— Contmueb 


CAMP  PASSUMPSIC 

LAKE  FAIRLEE,  VT. 

The  ideal  summer  vaca- 
tion for  young  boys. 

Illustrated  booklet 
on  request 


Camp  Quinipet  cat'^Z^cUs 

SHELTER  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 
Eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  One  Mile  of  Water  Front 
i  100  Miles  from  New  York  100  Miles  from  Boston 

Quickly  reached  by  train  or  motor  car 

GIKLS   OF  ALL  AGES,  but  separate  camp  for 
younger   girls,    each   with   complete   equipment  uf 
cauoes,   boats   aud  uewly  devised  bungalow -tents. 
Modern  sanitation.    Frequent  surf-bathing  trips  to 
Amagansett  Beach. 

Adjoining  camp  for  older  people,  single 
— -""^      men  excepted.    Live  in  large,  handsome 
i     cottages,  or  in  teuts.   Unttsual  apportiiuiti/ 
for  thos'  -  - 


.  loss  to  know  when 
cations  or  iveek-eiids.   Use  of  boats,  in- 
struction in  swimming,  rowing,  canoeiiifr, 
sailing,  and  managing  motorboats  free. 
Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  (ho  Scudder  School  of 

Now  York.  President. 
Leslpr  II.  Cleo,  Vice  President.  Address 

Miss  S.  N.  Scudder,  Registrar 
W.  72nd  Street  New  York  City 


;  Northern  Light,  65 passengc 
all — speed  20  miles  an  hour. 

CAMP  MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 

"MISS  JOBE'S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS" 

The  salt  water  camp  for  girls.  Half  way  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
Life  in  the  New  England  hills,  woods,  and  by  the  sea.  Unusual  build- 
ings, tent  bungalows.  Shower  and  tub  baths.  Modern  sanitation.  SmU 
water  sports,  niotorboal  iug,  swimming,  safe  canoeing,  horseback  riding, 
dancing,  field  athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics.  Camp  life  aud  t  ip- 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Jobe  who  has  had  nine  seasons  of 
practical  experience  (summer  and  winter)  in  camping  and  exploration  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Care  for  the  safety  and  health  of  each  camper. 
Juniors  and  Seniors.    Age  8-18.  Catalog. 

MARY  L.  JOBE,  A.M.,  F.R.G.S.,  Room  63, 50  Momingside  Drive,  New  York 


Maine,  Little  Sebago  Lake 

AIMHI 

You  win  never  regret  it 
Camp  Aimhi  is  a  small  camp  for  boys 
Let  us  tell  jou  about  it 
Maurice  L.  Hodgson,  9S  Shorneclifle  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 

New  York,  In  the  Adirondacks. 

SILVER  LAKE  CAMP 

Tenth  season,  all  sports,  .Junior  and  Srnior  departments.  Early  applica- 
tion advisable.    For  furtlicr  information  and  booklet  address 

Director  Silver  Lake  Camp,  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Massachusktt.s,  Ashland. 

BOB -WHITE 

Camp  for  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen.  160  acres.  Farm 
and  camp  life.  .All  sports,  swimming,  hikes  and  camping 
trips.  Horses  and  ponies  for  riding  and  driving. 

Sara  B.  Hayes,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 
MRS.  NORMAN  WHITE'S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

A  Seaside  Camp  in  the  pines.  .\11  pleasures  of  life  by  the  sea.  Outdoor 
sleeping  in  well-protected  cabins.  Limited  membership.  For  interview 
and  information,  address  Mrs,  Norman  White,  Tel.  Morningside  3.3.')0, 
424  West  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR 

,'3,5.'5  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Please  have  information  about  camps  sent  to  me. 


My  age  is  Location  desired- 
Large  or  small  camp..     

Name  of  camp  I  have  attended  

Name      

Address   __  


I'lirrnCs  Sitjnafurc. 


New  YoiiK,  AngoUi 


On  Lake  Eric.   Land  and  water  sports,  horseback  riding,  hiking, 
tutoring,  dramatics.  Wholesome  food,  perfect  safety,  virile  com- 
panionship. 
Personal  direction  of 

Hev.  R.  C.  Stole,  College  Hill.  Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Under  same  management  as  Camp  Twa-Ne-Ko-Tah  for  giils. 


CAMP  TWA'NE-Kb'TAH 

(GIRLS'  CAMP) 

CHARMING  spot  on  Lake  Erie.  All  the 
advantages  of  Eastern  Camps.  Land  and 
water  sports,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  handi- 
craft, etc.  Fifth  season.  Under  personal  super- 
vision of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Stoll  and  Miss 
Board.  College  Hill,  Snyder,  New  York. 
Seven  and  one-half  weeks'  season.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
Soys'  Camp  under  the  Same  Management 


Summer  Campg— Continucb 


ALOHA  CAMPS 

FOR  GIRLS 

South  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Fairlee,  Vt.,  and  Pike,  N.  H. 

3  distinct  camps — ages,  7-13.  I3-I7.  17-30. 
FUN  FROLIC  FRIENDSHIPS 

Swimming,  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  basketlaall, 
baseball.  Handcrafts.  Dramatics.  Music.  Our  aim — a  vigorous 
body,  alert  mind  and  strong  character.  Vigilance  for  health 
and  safety.  17th  season.  1900  girls  have  been  in  camp  and 
not  a  single  serious  accident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick's  personal 
supervision.    Splendid  equipment.    Illustrated  booklet. 

MRS.  E.  L.  GULICK    210  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Camp  Winnahkee 

"The  Camp  of  the  Birch  Grove" 
On  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Champlain,  Vermont 

IDEAL  location  in  a  region  rich  in  historical  interest. 
Delightful  environment.  All  land  and  water  sports, 
supervised  by  experienced  councilors.  Best  of  food 
in  abundance.  Nature  study,  wood  craft,  dramatics, 
tramping  and  riding  trips.  A  practically  germ  proof 
atmosphere  in  a  cool,  dry  climate.  Every  girl  taught 
to  swim.  Sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  best. 
Unquestionable  references  required. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  in  this  small  space  how 
really  delightful  a  vacation  is  at  Camp  Winnahket-. 
Write  for  booklet. 


MRS.  WM.  H.  BROWN 


307  W.  83rd  Street 


New  York  City 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB" 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Not  aschool ,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  plannc-d,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.    644  acre  tract. 

Address  George  Jackson,  Asheville  School    -    Asheville,  N.  C. 


mm 


A^stmore 

The  Quality  Camps  for  Girls 

Lake  Morey  Lake  Willoughby 

VERMONT 

Every  effort  directed  to  tlie  development  of  highest  ideals, 
mental  alertness,  and  physical  well-being.  The  camper  learns 
assurance,  consideration  for  others,  the  joy  of  helpful  living. 
Equipment,  personnel  and  service  meet  the  desires  of  discrim- 
inating parents  and  campers. 

Horseback  riding,  hilcing,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  golf  and 
many  other  beneficial  and  enjoyable  sports.  Dramatics  and 
dancing  add  to  the  day's  fun.  Cosy  kiosks,  running  water, 
electric  lights,  warm  and  shower  baths.  Abundant,  well-bal- 
anced meals.  Competent  councillors,  wise  supervision,  trained 
nurse.  Juniors  8  to  12  years.  Seniors  13  to  20.  .Send  for 
booklet. 

WYNONA-WESTMORE  CAMPS 

276  Summer  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

LAKE  MOREY  CLUB— a  modern  hotel, 
under  same  management. 


Camp  ^balon 

A  camp  of  high  standards,  founded 
on  the  ideals  of  King  Arihm's 
Round  Table.    Limited  to  60  girls. 


Camp  Avalon  is  beautifully 
situated  on  Lake  Shaftsbury  in 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. All  activities.  Riding, 
swimming  and  trips  a  specialty. 
Classic  dancing,  music  and  dra- 
matics. Three  distinct  groups. 
Juniors  7  to  12,  Intermediates 
12  to  1.5,  Seniors  15  to  19. 


Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Currier,  New  Jersey  Law  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 


What  Made  You  Buy  This  St.  Nicholas? 


You  buy  it  for  your  children  because  it  is  the 
One  magazine  that  most  adequately  covers  all 
the  interests  of  intelligent  modern  children. 


That  is  exactly  why 

you  buy 

The  Century 


for  yourself.  It  is  the  One  general  magazine  which  most  ade- 
quately covers  the  interests  of  intelligent  modern  men  and  women. 

The  Century's  two  special  departments,  "The  Tide  of  Affairs," 
and  the  newest  one,  "The  International  Whirlpool, "keep  its  regular 
readers  fully  in  touch  with  what  is  important  in  world  events. 
They  read  the  news  with  doubled  interest,  knowing  what's  behind 
the  daily  despatches. 

'1 

The  Century  is  a  magazine  vividly  of  today — In  its  departments, 
stories,  poems,  articles,  essays.  Nothing  else  covers  its  exact  field. 
If  it's  your  kind  of  magazine,  there  is  nothing  else  that  will  take 
its  place,  and  you  need  it  regularly  every  month. 


The  simplest  way  to  be  certain  ol  getting  it  regularly  and 
to  be  rid  of  all  bother  concerning  it  is  to  use  this  coupon — 
right  now ,  before  you  have  to  think  about  something  else. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Concord,  N.  H.;  or 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 


Enclosed  find  $4.00,  for  which  please  send  me  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  for  one  year. 

Name  

Address    s  n  i-i 


PAGE 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develops  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided 
by  wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
^roiv  big  and  strong  in  California 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


ABBOTT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

l!;iti'  4112110.    Winter  term  opens  January  Emphasize  liealtli,  liappi- 

ness,  achievement.    Catalog  on  r^qunt, 

I'f.NNSVLVANji,  Bryn  .Mawr. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

A  ( 'i.uutry  Sc-lir.ul  I'l.r  (  lirls. 
I.LiZABKTH  FoHHEST  JoHNsoN,  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 

AUs^Ac  uLsCTT.s,  Brooldine. 

BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  Seliool.  For  l)oysand  girls  of  all 
ai^es.    College  preparatory  and  diploma  courses. 

Mrs.  Ai.THF.A  H.  Andrew,  Principal 

1440  Beacon  Street,,  Brooklinc,  Mass. 

CoNNErTin  T,  Greenwicli. 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 
In  the  country.    One  hour  from  New  York 

Massachi  setts,  Norton. 

ffJE  HEDGES  School  of  House  in  the  Pines. 

Norton,  Mass.  :)0  miles  from  Boston.  For 
girls  uniler  fourteen.  .\  wliolesome.  simple  life  of  study  and  play  that 
shall  make  the  child  (juick  to  feel,  anxio\is  to  know,  able  to  do. 

Miss  (jErtrl'pe  E.  Cornish,  Principal. 

New  York,  OssininK-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  girls.     .52nd  year.     Ke&t\fM\c  and  economic  courses.  Separate 

school  for  very  young  girls.    For  catalog  address 

Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal 

Marth-i  .1,  Naramore,  Assoc.  Prin.  Box  In 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Massachusett.s,  Wellesley. 
TENACRE    ^  Country  _Schooj_for  Girls_  10  to  14, 


Pre- 
paratory to  Dana  Hall,  14  miles  from  Boston, 
.■\11  sports  and  athletics  supervised  and  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil.    Finest  instruction,  care  and  influences, 

Mis.s  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 

\  town  school  ofTerintj  opportunities  for  country  life  anil 
I'noviDENCE,  Rhode  I.sland. 


sports. 


rl,s 


Massachi  SETTS,  South  Sudbury, 

WHITING  HALL   f„',n  e?gK  '" 

Affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 

Mr.  Elbridrk  C.  Whiting.  AmherBi.  Tale;  Mrs.  Whitincj,  WelleK- 
Iry,  Principal.''.  V2  Concord  Koad.  South  Sudbury,  MassachuaettB. 


TAMMERINi 


V 

^  Benjamin    Nathuuii  l     Bogiic,    wfio  f^iaiii- 

W  V  merftd  tiimsttlf  (or  iwonly  ynars  so  badly 
m  B  hp  could  hardly  inlk.  originator  of  The 
a  BoKUP  Unit  Method  for   Restoring  Perfect 

^^^V     Speech  and  Founder  of   The  Bogue  Insti- 
^^^^      tute     for     Stammerers     and  Stutterers 
(Founded  1901) ,  an   Institution    with   national  patronage 
slronfily  pndorsed  hy  the   inndirat    profession,   has  written 
a  288  pagp  book,  telling  how  he  cured  himself.  Contains 
definite    and    authoritative    information.     Sent  anywhere 
to  readers  of  St.   Nicholas   Magazine   for  10    cents  coin 
or  stftmps  to  rover  postage  and  mailing.  Address 
BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President 
The  Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers 
474  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Happy  Tiny  flames  from  silver  candlesticks, 

blending  their  light  with  the  soft,  cheerful 
New  glow  of  an  open  fire. 

Year  Table  delicacies,  their  tastiness  multi- 

plied by  the  treasured  silver  from  which 
they  are  served. 

Silver  —  useful,  enduring,  beautiful  — 
silently  suggestive  of  the  cozy  warmth  of 
perfect  hospitality;  always  appropriate 
for  any  occasion,  as  for  this;  when,  with 
happy  faces  turned  confidently  toward 
the  future,  they  rise,  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  to  bid  welcome  to  a  new  year. 

GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 

is  sold  hy  leading  jewelers  everywhere 
THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  -f^- 

921  bilversmitns  ana  LjOldsmiths  .-rr:.- 

WORKS:   PROVIDENCE   AND    NEW  YORK 
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OFF  COLCHESTER  POINT 

By  LEON  W.  DEAN 


'1'here  is  an  old  ballad  w  hich  goes: 

The  win'  she  blow  a  hurricane; 
By'm  by  she  blow  some  more; 

If  you  no  want  to  get  drown  on  Lake  Champlain, 
Why,  then  you  stay  on  shore. 

These  may  not  be  the  exact  words,  but  they 
convey  the  idea.  The  wind  that  blows  on  Lake 
Champlain  is  the  kind  that  can  raise  the  mischief. 
Jerry  Sisler  and  Harry  Catlin  will  tell  you  as 
much,  and  they  ought  to  know. 

It  was  Jerry  who  first  proposed  the  fishing-trip 
to  Colchester  Point.  Colchester  Point  is  the 
place  where  Rowland  Robinson,  that  inimitable 
Vermont  writer  of  the  past  generation,  whose 
works  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  northern  New 
England  country-side— Colchester  Point  is  the 
place  where,  he  banteringly  said,  Canuck  French- 
men went  when  they  died.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  a  wild,  rough  place  enough,  when  the  lake 
winds  blow,  to  suit  any  turbulent  spirit,  dead  or 


ali\e,  of  any  race.  Extending  out  from  the 
Point  is  Middle  Reef,  and  on  Middle  Reef  is  Col- 
chester Lighthouse. 

It  was  winter  when  Jerry  set  forth 'his  proposi- 
tion, and  late  enough  so  that  the  lake  was  frozen 
over.  Lake  Champlain  is  a  big  body  of  water, 
over  a  hundred  miles  long,  and,  at  the  place  in 
question,  as  much  as  ten  miles  wide.  A  body  of 
water  of  such  size  retains  the  heat  gathered  in 
summer  until  late  in  the  year,  and  is  much  of  the 
time  so  rough  that  it  takes  a  quick,  hard  freeze  to 
confine  it. 

It  had  been  frozen  outside  the  reef  for  only  a 
few  days  at  the  time  the  expedition  was  planned; 
but  inside  the  reef  it  had  been  frozen  longer  and 
the  ice  was  several  inches  thick.  The  boys  had 
the  use,  when  they  wanted  it,  of  a  span  of  horses. 
This  was  because  Harry's  father  was  an  officer  at 
Fort  Ethan  Allen,  near  Burlington  and  also  near 
the  Point.    They  thought  they  could  take  the 
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horses  and  a  sleigh  and  get  along  very  well.  As 
only  an  inch  or  so  of  snow  lay  on  the  ice,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  drifts  and  hard  sledding. 

It  was  a  typical  winter  morning  of  New  Eng- 
land when  they  started  out  from  the  fort  and 
headed  for  the  lake.  Since  it  was  typical,  it  was 
cold  and  rather  cloudy.  There  was  a  breeze  in 
the  air,  and  along  the  fields  and  roads  the  snow 
lay  heavy  enough  to  whiten  the  landscape  and 
make  good  going.  The  sleigh-bells  chimed  mer- 
rily as  the  sleek  army  horses  jogged  upon  their 
way. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ice-fishing  done  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Some  of  it  is  done  by  professional 
fishermen,  and  some  of  it  by  parties,  like  the  boys, 
out  for  a  day's  sport.  At  times  the  haul  is  good 
and  brings  a  handsome  profit ;  at  other  times  it  is 
poor. 

As  the  boys  neared  the  lake  the>'  felt  the  change 
in  the  air.  It  was  windier  and  colder,  more  cut- 
ting. They  drew  the  collars  of  their  canvas  coats 
up  about  their  ears,  wrapped  the  robes  more 
snugly  about  them,  and  faced  sturdily  into  the 
weather.  It  was  not  long  now  before  the  broad 
white  expanse  of  the  frozen  water  spread  itself 
before  them,  with  the  lighthouse  breaking  its  bar- 
ren monotony.  It  was  in  the  \'icinity  of  the 
lighthouse,  something  like  a  mile  out  from  shore, 
that  they  were  going  to  try  their  luck.  It  was  a 
chilly  prospect,  but  they  had  come  prepared  and 
were  ready  for  whatever  the  day  might  hold  in 
store.    At  least,  they  thought  they  were. 

Gingerly  the  horses  tested  the  ice  as  they 
stepped  down  upon  it.  They  did  n't  like  the 
feeling  of  it,  but  they  \"entured  obedienth",  and 
were  soon  on  their  way,  trotting  briskly,  with  the 
wind  in  their  manes  and  tails.  As  army  horses, 
they  were  accustomed  to  almost  e\'erything,  yet 
they  had  fire  in  their  blood  and  were  not  beyond 
taking  the  bit  in  their  teeth. 

The  wind  was  stronger  on  the  lake  than  the 
lioys  had  expected  to  find  it;  still,  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  really  to  interfere  with  the  anticipated 
sport.  It  would  be  colder,  but  they  could  stand 
that.  By  the  time  they  arrived  the>'  were  glad 
to  get  out  and  stamp  around  awhile,  swinging 
their  arms  and  getting  their  blood  back  into  cir- 
culation. Not  until  the  horses  were  well  blan- 
keted and  cared  for,  howe\'er,  did  they  minister  to 
their  own  wants.  That  was  the  result  of  Harry's 
army  training,  and  the  result,  also,  of  a  natural 
humanity  that  prompts  a  decent  man  to  attend  to 
his  helpless,  dumb  beasts  before  he  attends  to 
tiimself.  A  wild  animal  is  not  helpless,  but  a 
domesticated  animal  is  made  so  by  the  restric- 
tions man  puts  upon  him;  hence,  man  owes  it  to 
hiiu  (()  sec  that  he  does  not  suffer. 

.\  lu)l(;  was  made  in  the  ice,  and  the  business  of 


the  day  began.  It  began,  but  not  very  encour- 
agingly. Somehow  the  finny  tribe  did  n't  show 
any  great  desire  to  leave  their  natural  environ- 
ment. All  the  allurements  of  which  the  boys 
were  masters  were  put  forth,  but  without  any 
dazzling  results.  Now  and  then  a  jerk  upon  the 
line  rewarded  their  patience  and  skill ;  but  on  the 
whole,  success  did  n't  perch  upon  their  banner. 

About  noon  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  came 
out  and  gave  them  hail  and  good  luck.  By  pref- 
erence, he  occupied  the  hotise  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  even  though  no  boats  were  running. 
To  most  people  it  would  be  unbearable,  that  life 
of  isolation ;  but  to  every  man  what  he  likes — and 
he  liked  it.  At  the  boys'  cheery  reply  to  his 
greeting  he  invited  them  in  to  eat  their  lunch,  and 
they  accepted  with  alacrity.  The  two  horses  had 
been  hitched  in  the  lee  of  the  sleigh,  but  they  were 
now  led  to  the  lighthouse,  as  offering  better  pro- 
tection, and  a  couple  of  armfuls  of  hay  were 
thrown  down  tor  their  dinner,  and  a  little  grain 
added. 

Lake  Champlain  lies  in  the  \-alley  between  the 
Adirondacks  of  New  York  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont.  As  is  the  case  with  so  man>' 
inland  bodies  of  water,  the  storms  on  the  lake  are 
fitful,  and,  rushing  down  the  hundred-and-twent}  - 
mile  Hume  or  across  the  ten-mile  width,  become  at 
times  exceedingly  \-iolent — so  A'iolent  that  sail- 
boats and  launches  are  hard  put  to  it  to  ride  them 
out. 

When  the  boys  came  out  of  the  lighthouse  after 
dinner,  the  wind  that  had  been  blowing  all  day 
seemed  to  be  comiitg  steadily  in,  and  neither  of 
them  noted  any  sign  of  a  change.  The  lighthouse 
keeper,  howeAer,  cast  a  suspicious  glance  at  the 
hea\"ens. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said;  "it  looks  to  me  as 
though  those  clouds  held  wind.  I  don't  know. 
You  can't  always  tell.  Keep  your  eye  on  them, 
boys." 

And  they  meant  to;  but  like  boys  the  world 
over,  they  "sort  of  forgot  to,"  or,  perhaps,  did  n't 
gi\e  proper  heed  to  what  a  more  experienced 
weather-prophet  had  told  them.  Or  was  it  mereh' 
that  the>'  did  n't  care  if  it  did  blow?  Or  because 
the  fish  were  biting  better? 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  blow  catight  them. 
It  came  with  a  suddenness  that  was  astounding. 
One  moment  it  was  not  there;  the  next,  it  was 
coming  iit  \-igorous  gusts;  the  next,  they  were 
fairly  picked  off  their  feet. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  hardh"  knew  what  to  do. 
The\-  could  ha\  e  made  thair  wa}-  to  the  lighthouse 
again,  but  there  were  the  horses  to  think  of. 
Alread\-  the  blanket  had  been  stripped  from  one 
of  them  and  was  lying  several  yards  away  upon 
llie  snow.    It  was  cold,  that  wind,  bitterly  cold; 
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and  it  raised  the  thin  snow  from  the  ice,  hurling  it 
through  the  air  in  a  drifting  cloud.  The  light- 
house would  give  shelter  to  the  boys,  but  it  would 
hardly  give  enough  for  the  horses.  All  in  all, 
they  decided  it  was  better  to  get  back  to  shore. 
They  had  sufficient  fish  for  a  good  mess,  the  after- 
noon already  had  a  considerable  hole  in  it,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  how  long  the  gale  would 
last.  Yes,  it  looked  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
retreat  while  they  could. 

The  horses  were  quickly  put  to  the  pole  and 
seemed  even  more  eager  than  the  boys  to  be  gone. 
Perhaps  their  sensitive  animal  instinct  told  them 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble.  No  sooner 
were  the  boys  on  the  seat  and  waving  adieu  to 
the  keeper  of  the  light,  than  the  team  broke  into  a 
trot  and  seemed  anxious  to  put  distance  behind 
them. 

The  wind  was  bearing  in  from  off  the  open  lake 
and  was  striking  the  outfit  with  the  full  power  of 
a  several-mile  sweep  behind  it.  Jerry  and  Harry 
were  not  afraid,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
fierce  blasts  of  a  storm  that  seems  the  very  essence 
of  the  wild.  It  kept  coming  in  harder  and  harder, 
and  the  behavior  of  the  horses  did  not  add  to  the 
boys'  peace  of  mind.  The  beasts  were  inclined 
to  be  frightened  and  were  ready  to  run.  There 
was  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  it 
penetrated  cloth  and  flesh.  The  sound  of  its 
rushing  was  in  the  air,  and  ever^^where  was  the 
swirling  snow,  mingled  with  the  occasional  distant 
boom  of  the  ice. 

That  booming  ice  was  not  a  pleasant  sound.  It 
never  is.  Still,  it  came  from  out  in  the  lake,  be- 
yond the  reef,  and  reason  told  them  that  there 
was  no  real  danger.  Its  deep  thunderous  rolls 
fitted  in  too  well  with  the  higher-pitched  wail  of 
the  wind,  however,  to  be  entirely  ignored.  And 
certainly  the  snow  was  not  to  be  ignored.  It  cut 
itself  into  hard  pellets  on  the  ice  and  came  beating 
into  the  boys'  faces  and  sifting  through  their  gar- 
ments till  they  sought  desperately  to  shield  them- 
selves against  it — and  could  not.  It  half  blinded 
the  horses,  and  was  as  thick  as  though  it  had  come 
down  from  abo\'e,  instead  of  being  blown  up  from 
below.  Caps  pulled  low  and  collars  high  could 
not  withstand  it;  nor  could  hiding  behind  arms 
and  robes.  It  pelted  in  ceaselessly  and  merci- 
lessly, and  added  its  sting  and  wetness  to  the 
piercing  blasts  that  seemed  determined  to  pick 
them  all  up  bodih'  and  hurl  them  on  their  way. 

That  their  backs  were  to  the  storm  appeared  to 
be  about  the  only  thing  in  their  favor,  and  even 
that  did  not  seem  to  help  them  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  for,  by  the  feeling,  it  beat 
upon  them  from  all  quarters.  There  was  plenty 
to  go  all  around,  and,  out  there  in  the  open,  it  did. 

The  horses  were  going  at  a  lialf-run,  and  any 


one  could  tell  that  it  would  n't  take  much  to  cause 
them  to  break.  Where  patches  of  ice  were  swept 
bare  b\-  the  gale,  their  sharp  calks  beat  out  a 
metallic  rhythm  that  could  be  heard  even  above 
the  whine  and  roar  and  buffeting  of  the  wind. 
In  other  places,  where  the  snow  was  being  slightly 
drifted,  their  footfalls  fell  muffled,  inaudible, 
snatched  away  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  other  noises. 

There  came  a  rumbling  and  shivering  of  the 
ice.  The  boys  were  startled  by  it.  In  a  mo- 
ment it  came  again.  One  of  them  looked  back. 
Out  beyond  the  reef,  where  there  had  been  ice  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  now  water — water 
that  was  ice-strewn,  that  leaped  and  raged  and 
came  racing  shoreward,  hurling  itself  onto  the 
great  sheet  that  still  stood  firm ! 

Was  it  standing  firm?  The  creaking  and  boom- 
ing had  drawn  nearer — it  was  under  foot!  The 
ice  quaked.  Harry  drew  the  whip  from  its  sock- 
et. The  frightened  horses  increased  their  pace. 
For  the  first  time  the  boys  experienced  real  fear, 
fear  that  gripped  them  and  made  them  think  of 
tragedy. 

Should  the  ice  go  out,  what  chance  had  they? 
None  whatever.  Yet  it  was  trembling,  and 
sounded  as,  a  few  moments  before,  the  broad  lake 
had  sounded,  where  now  was  nothing  but  toss- 
ing floes  and  angry,  white-capped  waters  that 
brandished  wrathful  arms,  and,  shouting  un- 
heard, came  rushing  like  mad  dervishes  to  the 
charge. 

It  was  a  sight  to  send  fear  to  the  heart  of  any 
man.  When  nature  strikes,  it  shows  no  mercy. 
Another  ripping  boom  that  ran  along  the  ice  al- 
most under  the  speeding  sleigh  and  seemed  to  tear 
the  surface  asunder!  The  whip  that  Harry  had 
drawn  was  put  to  the  horses.  It  was  the  touch 
that  fired  the  powder  charge.  Like  kindred 
spirits  of  the  storm  itself,  the  animals  were  away! 
As  well  try  to  hold  back  the  wild,  whistling  wind. 
With  necks  outstretched  and  low,  they  Hashed 
across  the  ice,  and  the  sleigh  went  lurching  and 
skidding  behind  them. 

A  runaway  in  such  a  place  would  ordinarily 
have  furnished  abundant  cause  for  alarm;  but 
now  there  was  greater  cause.  The  cannonading  of 
the  ice  had  become  incessant.  That  it  was  none 
too  thick,  they  knew  from  the  holes  the>'  had  cut 
near  the  reef.  If  such  a  wind  was  getting  to 
it,  now  that  the  open  lake  had  broken,  it  was  al- 
most sure  to  go.  And  the  wind  was  getting  to  it 
— the  symptoms  were  unmistakable. 

Once  they  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  yawning, 
watery  crevice.  It  was  not  wide;  the  horses 
leaped  it,  the  runners  were  over  it  almost  before 
they  had  seen  it.  But  see  it  they  did,  and  fear 
drew  lis  U-nlack's  lighU'r. 
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The  horses  were  running  recklessly  now,  head- 
ing for  the  nearest  point  of  land,  with  no  heed  to 
where  the  road  came  down.  The  road  was  in 
that  direction,  but  Harry  could  do  nothing  with 
them.  If  they  successfully  hit  it,  it  would  be  by 
a  miracle. 

It  was  a  race  against  time.  The  horses  knew 
it  as  well  as  the  boys,  and  together  they  formed  a 
dashing  mass  of  fright.  The  boys  kept  their 
heads,  but  the  horses  did  n't.  As  their  ancestors 
had  fled  headlong  before  some  prairie  fire  in  the 
long  ago,  so  now  they  fled  before  the  breaking 
ice.  Instinct  told  them  of  their  danger;  and  with 
life  at  stake,  they  were  answerable  to  no  man. 

The  wind  of  their  going  was  like  the  wind  of  the 
storm,  and  the  driving  snow  was  their  team-mate. 
Hoofs  drumming  an  intermittent  staccato,  eyes 
roving,  nostrils  flaring,  they  tore  on  their  way. 
The  wind  howled,  the  ice  groaned  and  cracked, 
and  fury  was  everywhere — in  the  air,  in  the  water, 
plucking  at  the  sleigh  itself! 

It  was  everywhere,  and  it  was  mounting  higher 
and  higher.  Not  much  longer  could  the  stricken 
ice  hold.  The  crisis  was  coming.  Would  the 
storm,  or  the  terrified  horses,  win?  The  sleigh 
runners  slished  through  a  pool  of  water,  an  over- 
flow from  some  opening.    1 1  was  present  and  gone. 

Harry  hung  to  the  reins,  and  Jerry  hung  to  the 
seat.  A  horse  slipped  and  fell,  almost  jerking  the 
driver  from  his  place.  The  animal  went  sliding 
across  the  ice,  and,  in  some  mysterious  fashion, 
impelled  by  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  regained  its  feet. 
Everything  was  happening  so  fast  that  it  seemed 
to  be  one  uniform  streak,  a  general  impression  of 
a  terrific  dash,  to  which  details  were  somehow 
lacking. 

The  horses  pounded  through  another  strip  of 
surface  water,  throwing  the  drops  high  and  far, 
so  that  they  flew  backward  into  the  boys'  faces. 
The  sleigh  rocked  and  slued,  but  in  the  main 
held  to  a  straight  course.  Once  Jerry  made  a 
grab  and  seized  a  robe  just  as  it  was  being  flung 
overboard,  carried  away  by  the  wind  and  the 
sleigh's  violent  motions. 

Open  lanes  of  water  were  now  discernible. 
Harry  brought  the  whip  down  once  more  over  the 
horses'  backs,  and  they  leaped,  snorting,  in  the 
traces.  A  bit  of  harness  hung  dangling  from  the 
horse  that  had  fallen,  but  he  still  remained  with 
the  sleigh,  and  there  was  no  time  to  fix  it. 

About  three  quarters  of  the  distance  to  the 
shore  had  now  been  covered,  and  the  boys,  peer- 
ing ahead  through  the  swirling  snow,  measured 
by  rods  the  space  yet  to  be  covered.  Ever>' 
moment  was  precious;  each  foot  and  each  yard 
counted  so  much  more.  If  they  could  but  get 
near  enough  to  the  shore  before  the  end  came, 
they  might  have  a  fighting  chance. 


The  rifts  in  the  ice  had  started  out  near  the 
reef,  but  they  were  now  ad\-ancing  swiftly  in- 
shore. Wherever  the  wind  could  get  a  hold,  it 
set  the  water  in  motion  and  pushed  and  pulled 
until  something  gave  way  and  another  opening 
was  made.  It  had  taken  some  little  time  for  the 
first  to  come,  but  now  they  were  coming  fast. 
The  ice  was  not  solid  enough  to  hold  out;  it  was 
everywhere  splitting  asunder. 

Once  or  twice  the  running  horses  shied  from 
their  course,  and  disaster  was  narrowly  averted. 
If  a  broad  enough  fissure  should  appear  directly 
ahead,  it  would  be  all  over.  On  they  sped,  how- 
ever. Each  moment  might  be  the  fatal  one;  but 
it  was  delayed,  and  each  one  brought  them  nearer 
to  their  goal. 

A  shout  from  Jerry.  Beyond  them,  still  some 
distance  ahead,  they  saw  what  they  had  been 
looking  for — had  been  dreading.  The  rippling 
water  of  the  lake  was  visible,  showing  a  span 
of  several  feet  from  lip  to  lip  of  the  ice.  Harry 
wrenched  upon  the  lines,  striving  to  pull  the 
horses  down,  to  turn  them  aside.  He  might  as 
well  have  tugged  at  the  skirts  of  a  whirlwind. 
The  flying  horses  held  straight  on,  and  brains  had 
to  work  fast  to  outstrip  them. 

A  breath,  two  breaths,  three!  Jerry  leaped. 
So  did  Harry.  They  struck  the  ice  and  rolled 
o\  er  and  over.  Somehow  they  had  not  expected 
this  to  happen.  They  had  expected,  if  a  gap  oc- 
curred, to  be  plunged  into  the  water.  Their  im- 
pact with  the  ice  was  not  gentle,  but  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  they  were  safe,  and  their  hurts 
were  speedily  forgotten  in  the  need  of  the  horses. 

Too  late,  the  runaway  animals  saw  the  pitfall 
in  their  path.  They  tried  to  swerve,  to  stop;  but 
it  was  of  no  use.  With  speed  scarcely  diminished, 
they  went  crashing,  splashing  in. 

Icy  water  flew  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 
Sleigh,  horses,  harness,  and  broken  ice-floes 
seemed  inextricably  mingled.  One  of  the  animals 
screamed.  The  agonized  scream  of  a  horse  is  a 
terrible  thine.  It  rose  upon  the  storm,  striking 
horror  and  compassion  to  the  hearts  of  the  boys. 

The  combined  length  of  horses  and  sleigh  just 
about  reached  across  the  gap.  It  was  Harry  who 
led  the  way  across  this  struggling,  heaving  mass  to 
the  ice  on  the  other  side,  and  there  seized  one  of 
the  bridles.  A  moment  later,  after  a  drenching 
to  the  waist,  Jerry  grasped  the  other.  It  had 
been  a  passage  as  uncertain  and  dangerous  as  it 
was  short;  but  much  can  be  accomplished  under 
stress  that  in  cool  blood  causes  one  to  wonder  how- 
it  was  done. 

Jerry  reached  into  his  pocket.  His  gloves  were 
on  and  hard  to  remove,  his  trousers  were  wet,  and 
it  was  bitterly  cold,  but  he  managed  to  extract  a 
knife. 
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"We 've  got  to  cut  'em  out!"  he  cried. 

The  horses  were  churning  the  water  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  keep  afloat.  They  were  terribly 
frightened,  panic-stricken,  and  every  muscle  in 
their  powerful  bodies  was  at  work,  making  them 
dangerous  to  approach.  Between  them  was  the 
pole  to  which  they  were  attached.  Jerr>-  leaped 
for  it,  hit  it,  slipped,  and,  throwing  himself  side- 
wise,  landed  sprawling  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
animals. 

Reaching  over,  he  began  cutting  away  at  one 


little  farther,  they  might  be  able  to  beach  the 
team.  He  got  hold  of  the  sleigh  and  scrambled 
out  as  Jerry  was  about  coming  in  after  him. 

As  soon  as  the  harness  was  cut,  relieving  the 
horses  of  their  load,  they  were  less  unruly.  The 
boys  got  to  their  heads  and  helped  to  hold  them 
up,  but  soon  saw  that  this  would  not  work,  since 
they  might  all  be  in  the  water  as  the  ice  broke, 
for  the  horses  could  now  get  their  front  feet  on  it. 
Letting  go,  finally,  they  began  to  assist  in  break- 
ing the  ice,  and  soon  the  horses  were  able  to  reach 
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of  the  traces.  Harry  saw  what  he  was  about  and 
tried  to  get  to  the  other  horse,  but  he  missed  his 
footing  almost  as  Jerry  had  done,  and,  instead  of 
landing  on  the  animal's  back,  slid  off  on  the  far- 
ther side,  going  down  almost  under  the  beating 
hoofs. 

He  let  himself  go,  sinking  quite  low  and  casting 
himself  sideways  through  the  water.  Listinct 
prompted  him  to  a\  oid  the  iron-clad  heels,  for  he 
had  no  desire  to  come  up  beneath  or  beside  them. 
As  he  righted  himself  to  mount  to  the  surface,  he 
was  astonished  to  feel  something  solid  beneath  his 
feet.    He  sahk  again.    It  was  land! 

The  accident  had  happened  se\eral  rods  from 
shore,  and  it  had  ne\er  occurred  to  the  boys  that 
the  water  might  be  shallow  there.  At  many 
points  on  the  lake  there  are  deep,  abrupt  drops 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  shore;  at  other  places 
there  are  short  beaches;  and  at  a  few  others,  far 
reaches  of  sand  that  go  out  long  distances  before 
deep  water  is  reached.  It  was  one  of  these 
reaches  that  the  boys  had  come  upon,  though 
they  had  known  nothing  about  it  at  the  time. 

Harry  realized  that  the  water  was  just  a  little 
over  his  head.    If  they  could  break  the  ice  in  a 


bottom.  The  animals  now  smashed  their  way 
through  with  greater  ease,  and,  as  the  water  got 
shallower,  succeeded  in  getting  out  upon  the 
shore  ice.  They  stayed  not  upon  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  started  for  home  on  a  run,  leaving 
the  boys  to  care  for  themselves. 

It  was  fortunate  that  land  was  not  far  off  and 
that  it  afforded  them  some  shelter  from  the 
storm.  Even  as  it  was,  they  were  almost  frozen 
before  they  managed  to  reach  the  nearest  farm- 
house, where  they  were  made  welcome  to  food 
and  warmth.  The  vitality  of  youth  soon  asserted 
itself,  however,  and  by  the  next  day  they  were 
scarcely  the  worse  for  their  experience.  Indeed, 
l)erhaps,  they  were  better  off",  being  a  little  wiser 
in  regard  to  taking  advice  from  elders,  such  as  the 
lighthouse  keeper.  Nor  were  the  horses  harmed. 
Their  run  had  kept  their  blood  in  motion  and 
some  heat  in  their  bodies,  and,  like  the  boys,  they 
quickly  recuperated.  Nevertheless,  a  day  of  rest 
was  granted  them.  Even  the  sleigh  was  saved, 
salvaged  by  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  sent  out 
to  get  it. 

But  the  string  of  fish  the  boys  had  caught  had 
disappeared  and  was  never  found. 
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Sir  Orfeo  was  a  brave  kniglu  and  a  true,  and 
he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  (Grecians.  Of  high 
kin  he  was,  for  his  father  came  of  the  stock  of 
King  Pluto,  who  ruled  over  the  nether  world, 
and  his  mother  was  of  the  race  of  Juno,  the  queen 
of  the  heavens.  Wisely  and  well  Sir  Orfeo  go\  - 
erned  his  people,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
trouble  to  make  them  happy.  One  thing  in  this 
world,  however.  Sir  Orfeo  was  more  zealous  in 
than  in  caring  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
this  one  thing  was  the  music  the  gleemen  made 
in  their  harping.  A  welcome  was  ready  for 
every  good  harper  who  found  his  way  to  Sir 
Orfeo's  castle,  and  there  you  were  always  sure  of 
meeting  with  the  best  of  them.  Sir  Orfeo  him- 
self took  great  joy  in  harping,  and  so  earnestly 
did  he  busy  himself  in  thai  art  that  no  one  of  the 
great  throng  of  minstrels  who  came  to  his  castle 
could  boasl  himself  a  better  harper  than  its 
master. 

A  fair  lad>'  named  Herod>  s  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Orfeo,  and  among  all  the  Grecians,  none  was 
praised  more  highly  for  her  gentleness  and 
beauty.    Now  it  happened  once  upon  a  sunny 


morning  in  Ma\  that  the  Lady  Herodys  called 
her  two  maidens  and  went  forth  in  the  freshness 
of  the  day  to  walk  in  her  garden.  The  bitter 
storms  of  winter  were  now  past,  and  everywhere 
the  flowers  were  springing  in  the  green  grass, 
and  e\ery  spray  and  bough  of  the  bushes  was 
covered  with  bright  blossoms.  The  sun  made 
the  air  so  soft  and  pleasant,  the  birds  sang  so 
gaily,  and  the  flowers  spread  abroad  such  sweet- 
ness, that  the  Lad>-  Herod>  s  and  her  two  maidens 
sat  them  down  under  a  >  oung  tree  to  take  their 
jo}  in  the  mild  reason.  For  a  while  they  praised 
the  beauties  of  this  spring  morning,  and  then 
talked  of  this  and  that,  until  a  heaviness  weighed 
down  the  e>'elids  of  the  Lady  Herodys  and  she 
leaned  on  her  elbow  on  the  soft  grass  and  fell  into 
a  deep)  slumber. 

Silenth  the  two  maidens  stole  away  to  another 
part  of  the  garden,  and  there  the>'  amused  them- 
selves for  some  time  in  merry  talk  and  laughter. 
When  they  thought  their  lady  must  have  roused 
from  her  slumber,  they  came  back  to  the  young 
tree,  but  were  surprised  to  find  her  lying  there 
and  still  soundly  sleeping.    They  knew  not  what 
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to  do,  for  they  could  not  bo  so  bold  as  to  wake 
their  mistress,  yet  the>-  thought  it  strange  her 
sleep  should  be  so  lasting.  Quietly  they  sat  them 
down  beside  their  lad}'  and  patiently  waited  for 
her  eyes  to  open.  But  the  sun  mounted  higher 
and  higher,  and  passed  over  their  heads  at  the 
noontide,  and  already  was  sinking  to  the  western 
sky  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  before  the  Lad\- 
Herodys  stirred  and  gave  any  signs  of  return  to 
the  land  of  the  living.  Suddenly  her  eyes  Hew 
open,  and  she  started  up  in  fear  and  trembling. 
She  wrung  her  hands  in  grief,  and  cried  aloud  in 
pain  and  sorrow.  More  like  one  who  had  lost 
her  reason  she  bore  herself  than  like  the  gentle 
Herodys.  Hastening  to  her  side,  the  two  maid- 
ens sought  to  comfort  their  lady,  but  Herodys 
l)aid  no  heed  to  them  and  seemed  not  to  hear  the 
words  they  spake  to  her.  In  terror  and  dismay 
at  what  had  happened,  the  two  maidens  ran 
cjuickly  to  the  castle  for  help,  and  soon  they 
came  back  with  a  throng  of  anxious  knights  and 
ladies.  Tenderly  they  bore  the  weeping  Herochs 
back  to  the  castle  and  jjlaced  her  on  her  couch, 
where  she  la\  like  one  who  has  been  dazed  by 
some  great  sorrow. 

When  word  of  all  this  was  carried  to  Sir  Orfeo, 
he  hastened  with  all  speed  to  his  lady's  bower, 
and  great  was  his  wonder  and  grief  to  see  the  sad 
change  in  her.  "Alas!"  he  said,  "what  hath  gone 
am.iss?  Look  up,  dear  wife,  and  tell  me  what 
this  may  mean.  Art  thou  my  gentle  Herodys, 
and  now  dost  lie  so  cold  and  still?  Are  these 
thine  eyes  that  look  upon  me  as  though  I  were  a 
stranger  and  thy  foe?  Take  heart,  dear  wife, 
and  tell  mc  now  the  cause  of  all  thy  grief." 

At  these  and  other  kind  words  of  Sir  Orfeo. 
the  Lady  Herodys  at  length  took  courage,  and 
soon  she  began  to  speak.  "Sorrow  has  come 
upon  us.  Sir  Orfeo,"  said  she.  "This  many  a 
day  hast  thou  cherished  me,  and  as  truly  have  I 
loved  thee.  But  now  no  more  may  we  think  of 
that,  for  soon  must  we  part  in  twain.  This  day 
the  call  has  come  to  me." 

"What  words  are  these!"  exclaimed  Sir  Orfeo; 
"and  why  speakest  thou  so  strangely?  If  thou 
must  away  from  me,  whither  wilt  thou  go  and  to 
whom?  But  I  know  thou  canst  not  mean  it  so, 
for  wherever  thou  goest,  far  or  near,  there  truly 
shall  I  go  with  thee." 

"Nay,"  answered  Herodys,  "that  is  even  the 
heaviest  of  my  sorrow,  that  now  thou  canst  not 
go  with  me.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all  how 
the  summons  has  come  to  me.  Even  this  day  I 
have  been  called,  and  to-morrow  in  the  morning 
I  must  away.  For  thus  it  was  that  this  day  as  I 
lay  and  slept  on  the  fresh  green  grass  beneath  one 
of  my  garden  trees,  behold  two  fair  knights 
suddenly  appeared  to  me.    Well  arrayed  they 


were  in  all  good  knightl>-  gear,  and  courteous  were 
their  words  when  they  spake  to  me  and  bade  me 
come  without  delay  to  speak  with  their  master 
the  king.  Then  I  answered  these  two  knights 
boldly  enough,  and  said  that  1  neither  could  nor 
would  come  to  sjDcak  with  their  stranger  king. 
They  paused  not,  but  away  they  sped  when  I  had 
thus  spoken.  Quickly  they  were  back  again, 
and  with  them  rode  a  band  wonderful  to  see. 
Well-nigh  a  thousand  of  the  fairest  knights  and 
ladies  came  trooping  over  the  garden  lawns,  and 
in  their  midst  came  riding  their  king.  On  snow- 
white  steeds  all  this  band  were  seated,  and  white 
as  the  lily -flower  were  the  shining  garments  that 
each  one  wore.  A  bright  crown  gleamed  on  the 
head  of  the  king,  not  made  of  silver  or  of  gold,  but 
all  of  precious  stones  that  shone  like  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  when  the  sky  is  most  clear.  Light 
as  thistle-down  in  the  wind  they  rode,  and  when 
all  this  band  of  white-robed  knights  and  ladies 
had  reached  the  place  where  I  la}'  beneath  my 
garden  tree,  the  king  placed  me  beside  him  on 
his  own  milk-white  steed.  In  the  flashing  of  an 
e>e  we  were  off,  the  whole  bright  troop  together. 
'I'he  sih  er  bells  jingled  in  the  wind  and  awa>-  we 
sped  through  forest  and  field,  past  river  and 
brook,  past  mountain  and  mead,  until  at  last  we 
came  to  a  strange  land  the  like  of  which  mortal 
eye  hath  never  seen.  In  the  center  of  the  land 
there  rose  the  wondrous  palace  of  this  king. 
With  pinnacles  and  towers  it  shone,  all  built  of 
the  white  marble  stone,  and  about  it  spread 
green  meadows  and  fields  and  fair  gardens  as  far 
as  eye  could  see.  The  flowers  were  springing  and 
the  birds  were  singing,  and  here,  if  anywhere,  the 
da}'s  seemed  happy  and  free.  Then  this  king 
showed  me  ever>'thing,  his  halls  all  spangled  with 
crystal  gems  like  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  night, 
and  all  his  sweet  meadows  and  gardens  and  fields, 
where  coimtless  number  of  his  folk  led  their  lives 
in  pleasure  and  peace.  Suddenly  he  placed  mc 
again  on  his  milk-white  steed,  and  back  from  this 
land  we  sped,  past  village  and  town,  past  river  and 
mountain,  until  he  had  brought  me  to  my  own 
garden  here,  and  placed  me  again  beneath  my 
tree.  'To-morrow  I  shall  come  for  thee,'  were 
his  last  words  to  me,  'and  see  that  I  find  thee  be- 
neath thy  tree.  To  the  other-world  thou  must 
wend,  and  dwell  forever  in  my  land.'  With  these 
words  this  king  disappeared,  and  all  the  white 
steeds  and  all  the  fair  folk  in  their  glistening 
garments  who  had  ridden  thither  with  him. 
Then  I  awoke,  and  grief  was  at  my  heart,  for  at 
last  the  call  had  come  to  me.  To-morrow  I  must 
leave  thee,  and  whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not 
come." 

When  Sir  Orfeo  had  heard  all  this  strange 
story,  he  saw  well  that  he  had  need  of  wise 
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counsel.  "Rather  it  had  been  my  Hfe,"  said  he, 
sorrowfully,  "than  that  the  Lady  Herodys  should 
be  borne  away  from  me.  Yet  truly  that  shall  not 
be  done,  if  the  might  of  my  hand  can  aught  avail." 

Since  he  had  not  the  wisdom  of  the  other-world, 
Sir  Orfeo  was  resolute  to  use  all  he  had  of  this,  and 
when  the  morrow  was  come,  and  the  hour  which 
the  king  had  set  for  his  tryst,  then  he  took  all  his 
companions  in  arms,  a  hundred  or  more  they 
were,  and  with  swords  in  their  hands  and  armor 
on  their  backs,  they  surrounded  the  Lady  Herodys 
beneath  her  garden  tree.  Sadly  the  lady  smiled, 
for  well  she  knew  that  this  was  all  in  vain,  and 
that  by  no  such  arts  could  the  other-world  king 
be  prevented  of  his  will.  And  then,  while  the 
knights  stood  waiting  with  swords  in  their  hands 
for  their  enemy  to  appear,  suddenly  before  their 
eyes,  they  knew  not  how,  the  lady  was  twitched 
away  from  them  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 
The  swords  clashed  on  each  other,  or  struck 
emptily  at  the  thin  air,  but  no  foe  was  there  for 
mortal  hands  to  harm.  Silently  and  wonderingly 
the  knights  gazed  at  each  other.  But  the  Lady 
Herodys  was  gone,  and  naught  was  there  to  do 
but  lead  the  hapless  Sir  Orfeo  back  to  his  castle 
halls,  all  desolate  and  empty  now. 

From  this  very  hour  when  the  Lady  Herodys  was 
borne  away,  a  great  change  came  over  Sir  Orfeo. 
All  his  days  were  now  spent  in  revery  and  solitude. 
More  and  more  he  put  his  subjects  and  his  lands 
■and  his  cattle  into  the  care  of  his  faithful  steward, 
and  he  himself  withdrew  apart  from  all  men  to 
the  quiet  rooms  of  his  castle.  All  the  cares  and 
pastimes  which  of  old  had  made  his  days  so 
bright  and  stirring  were  now  forgotten  except  one, 
and  this  one  was  the  playing  of  the  harp.  To 
his  harp  alone  Sir  Orfeo  told  all  the  grief  of  his 
heart,  and  it  was  in  his  harp  that  he  found  his 
only  relief  from  pain  and  sorrow. 

It  happened  at  length  that  Sir  Orfeo  broke  his 
silence,  and  calling  all  his  people  together,  he 
told  them  what  he  was  now  minded  to  do. 
"Friends  and  companions,"  said  he  to  them, 
"I  now  appoint  my  steward  here  to  rule  in  m^' 
stead.  Obey  him  and  serve  him,  if  ye  will  show 
your  love  to  me.  And  when,  as  time  goes  by,  ye 
shall  learn  that  Sir  Orfeo  no  longer  lives  and  moves 
upon  this  earth,  then  call  ye  a  meeting  of  all  my 
folk  and  choose  from  among  yourselves  one  to  be 
your  ruler  and  prince.  Now  I  must  away.  No 
longer  shall  I  look  upon  the  faces  of  my  friends, 
but  deep  in  the  forests  and  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men  I  shall  take  up  my  dwelling-place.  I  have 
lost  that  which  all  this  world  cannot  restore,  and 
from  this  day  I  renounce  all  that  this  world  has 
yet  to  give." 

With  sorrow  the  people  heard  these  words  of 


their  good  prince,  and  all  besought  him  to  take  ; 
comfort  for  his  loss,  and  not  to  leave  them  for 
the  hard  and  desolate  life  of  the  pathless  forest. 
But  Sir  Orfeo  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  will.  ] 
He  bade  them  all  farewell,  and  with  nothing  but 
his  harp  in  his  hands  and  his  cloak  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  set  forth  on  his  solitary  way. 

A  strange  life  was  this  that  Sir  Orfeo  now  led.  g 
He  who  had  once  been  lord  of  a  hundred  knights, 
now  wandered  forth  alone,  as  poor  as  the  poorest 
hermit  in  the  land.    When  the  night  came,  he 
had  naught  to  shelter  him  but  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  forest.    The  rain  and  the  sun  of  | 
the  heavens  were  free  to  beat  upon  him,  and  no  j 
shelter  he  knew  from  the  winds,  howe\'er  boister-  !■ 
ous  and  blustering.    No  eager  servers  now  set  rich  I 
food  before  him  in  bright  silver  dishes,  as  in  the  ( 
old  days  in  his  castle,  but  with  the  labor  of  his  i 
hands  he  must  search  for  roots  and  herbs  and  S 
such  other  hard  fare  as  the  forest  yields  to  answer 

I' 

the  needs  of  the  body.  || 
But  all  was  not  hardship  for  Sir  Orfeo  in  the  | 
life  of  the  forest.    Now  again  his  heart  was  quiet,  I 
and  in  the  still  afternoons,  or  when  the  night  was  I 
clear  and  the  stars  were  glittering  in  the  black  | 
sky,  then  Sir  Orfeo  would  take  his  harp  and  play  |] 
on  it.    Not  for  the  praise  of  men  did  he  play,  for  j 
men  there  were  not  in  the  forest  to  hear  him.  | 
Sir  Orfeo's  music  was  like  the  nuisic  of  the  breeze  | 
in  the  tall  grass,  and  like  the  singing  of  many  ! 
waters  as  the\'  slip  o\"er  the  mossy  rocks  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  trees.    The  \'ery  birds  of  the 
forest,  unafraid,  drew  near  to  listen  to  his  harp- 
ing, and   the  timorous  creatures  forgot  their  j 
tremblings,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  ravin  ceased 
to  pursue  their  prey  beneath  the  sway  of  the 

sweet  harmonv.  \ 

\ 

Thus  many  a  long  day  Sir  Orfeo  dwelt,  a  lonely  j 
exile,  in  the  depths  of  the  silent  and  mysterious 
forests.  With  his  harp  as  his  only  companion,  he 
wandered  here  and  wandered  there,  always  think- 
ing of  his  lost  Herodys  and  hoping  some  day  to 
find  her.  But  very  slowly  were  Sir  Orfeo's  eyes 
opened,  and  for  a  long  time  never  a  trace  did  he 
meet  with  of  her  who  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Only  now  and  then,  far  down  the  dim  aisles  of  the 
forest,  he  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  elfin  horns 
blowing,  soft  and  echoing,  and  then  he  knew  that 
the  other-world  king  was  hunting  with  his  train 
in  the  forest.  And  once  or  twice  it  seemed  to 
him  that,  through  the  tangled  screen  of  thick 
leaves,  he  caught  the  shimmer  of  white  steeds 
and  of  white-robed  riders  as  they  sped  silently 
through  the  dusky  forest,  but  so  silently  and 
swiftly  that  it  was  xmn  to  seek  to  follow  after 
them. 

But  it  chanced  one  twilight  eve  that  fortune 
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fa\'ored  Sir  Orfeo  unexpectedly.  For  as  he  drew 
near  the  edge  of  the  shadow}'  trees  that  circled  a 
little  round  lawn  in  the  center  of  the  forest,  be- 
hold, all  at  once  he  saw  through  the  lea\es  the 
other-world  king  and  all  his  band  of  followers. 
Hiding  behind  the  trees,  eagerly  Sir  Orfeo  gazed 
at  one  after  the  other,  seeking  for  the  face  of  the 
one  dearest  to  him.  Then  at  last  he  beheld  the 
Lady  Herod>'s.  W  ith  a  cry  he  started  forward, 
when  all  was  suddenly 
changed.  The  spell  was 
broken,  and  the  king 
and  his  folk  formed  a 
circle  about  the  Lady 
Herodys,  so  that  Sir 
Orfeo  no  longer  could 
see  her.  Like  the  little 
waves  of  the  sea  with  the 
moonlight  on  them,  the 
whole  glistening  band 
went  dancing  away  down 
the  dark  lanes  of  the 
forest,  with  Sir  Orfeo 
following  after  them. 

"Not  now  shall  ye  es- 
cape me,"  cried  Sir  Orfeo, 
"for  with  my  life  will  I 
pay  to  know  whither  ye 
are  wending!" 

Over  stock  and  stone 
they  went,  over  hill  and 
hollow,  until  at  last,  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  Sir 
Orfeo  saw  the  whole 
troop  speed  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  a  rock 
wall  that  rose  up  gray 
and  forbidding.  Well 
might  a  man  pause  before 
he  risked  his  life  in  such 
a   grim   and  gruesome 

region.  But  Sir  Orfeo  heeded  not  the  rock  clifTs, 
nor  the  dim  caverns  in  the  wall,  such  as  fiery 
dragons  seek  out  for  their  place  of  hiding,  and 
boldly  he  hastened  forward  in  quest  of  the  bright 
throng  which  had  passed  in  before  him.  Now 
when  Sir  Orfeo  had  almost  lost  strength  and 
courage  in  the  darkness  of  this  rocky  pass,  at 
length  the  way  became  smoother  and  the  light  of 
the  place  less  somber;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the 
grim  walls  broke  off  sheer  and  steep,  and  Sir  Orfeo 
stepped  forth  on  the  soft  turf  of  a  level  meadow. 
There  no  hill  lifted  its  head,  nor  any  dale  was  sunk 
in  the  level  of  the  wide  fields,  but  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  the  smooth  lawns  spread  abroad  like  a 
green  ocean.  Sun  nor  moon  sent  forth  their 
light  within  that  land,  and  yet  it  was  always  after- 
noon.   There  the  winds  of  winter  never  blew 


harsh  and  keen,  and  the  bitter  sleet  and  hail 
never  fell,  nor  was  it  ever  too  hot  or  too  cold, 
but  the  summer  skies  were  forever  soft  and  serene. 

A  land  of  enchantment  Sir  Orfeo  thought  he 
had  reached  as  he  made  his  way  over  the  smooth 
fields.  Many  a  crystal  brook  he  passed,  with  the 
silver  fishes  darting  from  pool  to  pool,  and  many 
a  bird  sang  on  branch  and  limb.  The  air  was 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  numberless  blooms,  and 
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all  manner  of  bright  fruits  hung  heavily  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  On  and  on  Sir  Orfeo  sped, 
and  the  farther  he  went,  the  greater  his  wonder 
grew.  Here,  he  thought,  one  could  never  grow 
weary,  and  a  year  in  this  land  seemed  less  than  a 
minute  of  the  day.  Strangest  of  all  he  thought 
it  that  in  this  happy  land  naught  but  the  birds 
and  gentle  creatures  of  the  forest  and  field  were 
to  be  seen. 

A  country  strangely  abandoned  by  its  people, 
Sir  Orfeo  had  almost  concluded  this  to  be,  when  all 
at  once  before  him  as  he  went  he  saw  the  walls  of 
a  fair  castle  rise.  Bright  and  gleaming  they  were, 
for  they  were  made  of  crystal  of  purest  ray,  all 
set  in  silver  and  gold,  and  the  high  towers  and 
pinnacles,  all  quaintly  carved,  shone  in  the  clear 
light  like  the  vision  of  a  dream.    Within  these 
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castle  walls  Sir  Orfeo  heard  the  ga\-  sound  of 
revelr)'.  There  was  music  of  the  pipe  and  tabor, 
and  from  afar  he  heard  the  high  strain  of  the 
minstrel's  song.  Loudly  Sir  Orfeo  knocked  at 
the  castle  gate,  and  straightway  all  within  became 
silent  as  death. 

"Who  knocks  so  boldh'  at  my  gate?"  the  porter 
shouted  from  the  other  side. 

"Here  am  1,"  answered  Sir  Orfeo,  "a  poor 
minstrel  come  into  lliy  land.  Open  thy  gate  and 
let  me  in,  and  with  m\'  minstrel's  art  I  will  pay 
thy  courtesy." 

The  bolts  slid  back,  the  door  flew  open,  and 
Sir  Orfeo  gazed  upon  the  scene  within.  Every- 
where he  saw  folk  sitting,  all  still  now  and  speech- 
less as  the  dead.  They  turned  not  nor  stirred, 
hut  a  deep  spell  held  them  in  its  sway.  Here 
and  there  Sir  Orfeo  eagerly  turned  his  gaze,  and 
at  last,  with  grief  and  joy,  he  beheld  the  end  of  all 
his  quest.  For  there,  beneath  a  young  tree  such 
as  the  unhappy  one  which  had  grown  in  his  own 
castle  garden,  the  Lady  Herodys  lay,  fair  as  the 
day  she  was  borne  from  his  side.  No  bitter  wind 
of  winter  had  touched  her  bright  face,  nor  had 
she  known  the  wasting  sorrow  that  had  made 
Sir  Orfeo  so  gaunt  and  gray.  Time  and  change 
they  knew  not  in  this  land,  where  all  was  as  the 
king  of  the  other-world  willed. 

"Alas,"  said  Sir  Orfeo,  "how  shall  I  ever  win 
my  lady  back  again?  She  speaks  not,  nor  are 
her  eyes  turned  to  meet  mine.  Much  I  fear  I 
have  found  her  but  to  lose  her  again." 

Little  time  had  Sir  Orfeo  for  such  musings,  for 
as  he  thought  to  turn  toward  the  Lad>'  Herodys, 
straightway  many  folk  were  at  his  side,  and  there 
in  the  midst  stood  the  other- world  king.  Courte- 
ously Sir  Orfeo  bent  his  knee  and  begged  the  king 
lo  listen  to  his  minstrelsy. 

"What  man  art  thou,"  demanded  the  king, 
"that  comest  unbidden  here?  Xex^er  during  the 
time  I  have  ruled  within  this  realm  hath  mortal 
man  been  so  bold  to  come  hither  before  I  ha\'e 
sent  for  him." 

"Truly,  Sir  King,"  in  reph'  Sir  Orfeo  said,  "it 
is  the  custom  of  such  as  I  am  to  \  isit  the  dwellings 
of  great  men  and  kings,  and  there,  with  such  art 
as  we  have,  win  a  welcome  for  our  coming." 

"If  it  be  as  thou  sayest,"  then  said  the  king, 
"now  sit  thee  down  and  see  what  welcome  thou 
canst  win  here  in  this  land  of  the  blest." 

Without  more  words.  Sir  Orfeo  sat  him  down, 
and  took  his  harp  in  his  hands  and  began  to  play. 
He  played  all  the  songs  he  had  learned  in  his 
lonely  life  in  the  wildwood,  and  he  played  the 
grief  he  had  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  Lady  Herodys 
— all  that  touches  the  heart  of  man  he  played  be- 
fore the  other-world  king. 

When  Sir  Orfeo  had  finished  and  had  put  down 


his  harp,  ihen  the  king  stirred  and  spoke  to  him: 
"Welcome  and  thrice  welcome  art  thou  here,  for 
human  though  thou  art,  thou  hast  magic  in  thy 
harp.  Speak  now,  and  ask  whate\-er  boon  thou 
wilt  have,  for  that  will  I  give  thee  in  pay  for  th\ 
sweet  harping." 

"King,"  cried  Sir- Orfeo,  jo\full\',  "then  gi\e 
me  that  fair  lad>-  of  mine  that  licth  so  still  be- 
neath yonder  tree." 

"Nay,"  replied  the  king,  "that  truly  were  not  i 
a  fair  exchange.    For  look,  her  hue  is  soft  and 
bright  as  a  white  swan's  wing,  and  thou  art  ' 
uncoiuhly  rough,  and  hast  a  beard  like  a  wild 
man  of  the  wood.    An  ill  deed  it  were  to  male 
such  lo\eliness  with  such  an  one  as  thou  art." 

"Truly  hast  thou  said,"  answered  Sir  Orfeo, 
"that  I  am  rough  of  figure  and  of  face,  and  all  I 
unworthy  such  a  mate  as  I  have  asked  of  thee.  ;| 
But  >  et  methinks  it  were  an  ill  deed,  too,  for  a 
king  to  make  a  promise,  and  afterward  to  fail  in  '\ 
the  keeping  of  it."  ij 

"Now  it  is  thou  who  hast  spoken  the  truth!"  '! 
exclaimed  the  king.  "Thou  shalt  have  what  ;j 
thou  desirest.  Take  back  now  thy  chosen  one  to  ij 
the  land  of  men,  for  here  I  loose  my  power  over  ;j 
her.  Arise,  fair  Herodys,  and  live  as  this  man  ij 
lives."  'i 

With  these  words  the  king  and  his  folk  and  the 
glistening  palace  all  disappeared,  but  Sir  Orfeo  I 
waited  not  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  them,  j 
He  took  the  Lady  Herodys  b\-  the  hand,  and  | 
cjuickly  traced  again  the  path  he  had  followed  into  j 
that  land.    He  crossed  the  level  fields  so  soft 
and  green,  and  found  at  last  the  narrow  way  | 
among  the  frowning  cliffs.    Down  this  they  sped,  I 
hand  in  hand,  and  great  was  their  joy  when  at  i 
its  end  they  left  the  gruesome  shadows  at  their  : 
backs  and  stepped  forth  into  the  light  of  the 
cheerful  sun. 

Ha\  ing  won  back  the  Lad>'  Herodys,  now  again 
Sir  Orfeo  was  read}'  to  seek  out  his  old  friends, 
and  with  all  speed  they  set  out  for  the  land  of 
the  Grecians.  When  they  had  reached  the  town 
in  which  his  castle  stood.  Sir  Orfeo  took  his  dwell- 
ing in  a  humble  man's  cot,  and  pretended  to  be  j 
what  he  seemed,  a  poor  wandering  minstrel  just 
come  into  the  land.  From  this  humble  cotter, 
Sir  Orfeo  learned  tidings  of  all  that  had  befallen 
since  the  day  the  Lady  Herodys  had  been  borne 
away,  and  how  in  all  things  the  steward  had 
governed  wisely  and  well  the  people  and  estates 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  i 

Now  the  next  day.  Sir  Orfeo  thought  he  would  j 
test  for  himself  the  faithfulness  of  his  good  stew- 
ard. Dressed  as  a  harper,  he  met  the  steward  in 
the  street  and  said,  "Have  pity,  I  pray,  on  a 
minstrel  old  and  poor;  from  a  far  countr^•  have  I 
come,  and  great  is  my  need."    "Come  thou  home 
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witli  lue,"  the  slewaal  sliaiglit\va\  replied. 
"Ne\er  a  minstrel  shall  ask  in  vain  for  help  in 
this  land.  For  the  love  of  Sir  Orfeo,  the  best  of 
harpers  this  world  has  ever  seen,  a  right  good 
welcome  shall  all  minstrels  ha\e  of  me."  Then 
the  steward  took  Sir  Orfeo  into  his  hall,  and  the\- 


When  Sir  Orfeo  saw  the  grief  of  the  steward 
and  luiderstood  how  faithful  he  had  been  in  all 
his  trust,  he  started  up  and  told  him  who  he  was, 
and  how  he  had  brought  the  Lady  Herodys  back 
with  him,  and  that  now  never  would  he  leave  his 
jiefijilo  masterless  again.    The  news  of  all  this 


"SIR  ORFEO  PRETENDED  TO  HI-:  A  POOR  WA.VDERIXc.  MIXSTREI 


sat  down  to  meat,  and  there  was  mirth  and  com- 
fort for  all. 

After  the  dinner  was  o\-er,  Sir  Orfeo  took  up 
his  harp  and  began  to  pla\'.  Xo  such  pla>'ing  had 
ever  been  heard  in  that  hall  before,  and  all  were 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  music.  But  then  the 
steward  looked  more  closely',  and  soon  he  saw 
that  this  was  the  \  cry  harp  his  master  used  to 
play. 

"Now  tell  me,  minstrel,"  he  cried  aloud,  "how 
hast  thou  come  by  the  harp  thou  usest  so  well?" 

"This  harp  I  found  in  a  forest  dale,"  the 
minstrel  said;  "I  picked  it  up  where  it  lay  beside  a 
perished  man,  and  since  that  day  methinks  a  full 
ten  years  has  passed  by." 

"Alas,  alas!"  the  steward  cried,  "that  can  have 
been  none  other  than  our  good  prince  Sir  Orfeo." 


quickh'  spread  abroad,  and  with  great  joy  the 
people  thronged  about,  and  soon  in  stateK'  pro- 
cession they  set  out  for  the  himible  cot  and 
brought  back  the  Lad\'  Herodys  within  the  castle 
walls.  And  here,  again  surrounded  by  their 
faithful  followers  and  their  long-tried  and  loyal 
friends,  Sir  Orfeo  and  the  Lady  Herodys  took  up 
the  thread  of  their  old  life,  and  many  happy  years 
the\'  li\  ed  together.  Many,  too,  were  the  strange 
ad\entures  they  encountered  in  the  course  of 
their  days,  but  of  all  the  marvels  that  they  met 
with,  none  was  more  wonderful  than  this — that 
once,  by  the  power  of  his  music,  Sir  Orfeo  won 
his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the  other-world,  and 
from  that  mysterious  realm  brought  back  the 
Lady  Herodys  to  the  land  of  the  li\'ing. 
This  is  the  end. 


-Paul  HeryEIY  Fox 


Buccaneers  of  sea  and  highwa)',  when  the  wind 

is  crying  shrill, 
Sing  and  swagger,  ride  and  riot,  with  a  gay  and 

careless  will. 

For  a  boy  beside  the  fire,  with  his  chin  caught  in 
his  hands. 

With  his  eyes  upon  the  hearthstone,  but  his  heart 
in  foreign  lands. 


There  's  a  smell  of  pitch  from  schooners,  and  a 

sight  of  Teach,  the  rash. 
Roaring  down  his  evil  bullies  while  his  bo'sun 

plies  the  lash; 
There  is  grog  awash  in  scuppers,  and  a  creak  of 

battered  seams 
By  a  shore  of  loneK'  palm-trees  where  the  scarlet 

parrot  screams. 
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Then  the  tang  of  salty  breezes  and  the  drums  of 
distant  surf 

Yield,  in  turn,  to  pounding  hoof-beats  on  the 

solid  F^nglish  turf, 
As  Jack  Stark,  the  bold  highwayman,  mounted  on 

his  blooded  mare. 
Gallops  forth  for  golden  treasure  in  the  somber, 

bitter  air. 


There  are  pistols  in  his  sword-belt,  and  a  scar 

upon  his  face; 
On  his  head  his  hat  of  NeKet,  at  his  throat  his 

•powdered  lace. 
Hold  adventure  on  the  moorland,  raiders'  work 

upon  the  sands — 
And  a  boy  beside  the  fire  with  his  heart  in  foreign 

lands. 


GETTING  UP  TO  DATE 


By  ROBERTA  WAYNE 


Old  Job  Lansing  stood,  liatchet  in  hand,  and 
stared  down  into  tlic  l)ig  parkint;-casc'  tlial  he  liad 
just  opened. 

"I^l-lee,"  he  called,  "conie  here  (|iii(k."  And 
as  footsteps  were  lieard  and  the  shuttinsi  of  a 
door,  he  continued:  "'Idiey  '\e  sent  the  \\rong 
stufT.    This  is  n't  what  we  orderefl  1" 

The  girl  hiu'ied  her  head  in  the  box  from  which 
slie  brought  forth  bolt  after  Ijolt  ol  dress  goods, 
\  oile.s  with  gay  colors,  dainty  organdies,  and  ging- 
hams in  pretty  checks  and  i)laids.  As  she  rose, 
her  eyes  glowed  and  instincti^■ely  she  straightened 
her  shoulders.  "Yes,  Uncle,  it  is  what  we  ordered. 
I  sent  for  this!" 

"You  did!"    The  old  man  trembled  with  rage. 

"But,  Uncle,  thej  're  so  pretty  and  1  think — " 

"You  can  think  and  think  as  much  as  \  ou  please, 
but  those  goods  will  ne\  er  sell.  They  '11  just  lie 
on  the  shelves.  Yon  may  think  they  're  pretty, 
but  an  Injin  won't  buy  a  yard  of  'em,  and  it  's 
Injins  we  're  trading  with." 

"But  there 's  no  reason  why  the  sc|uaws  should 
n't  buy  pretty  dresses  instead  of  ugly  calico. 
There 's  more  money  in  this,  and  it  's  a  pleasure 
to  sell  such  dainty  stuff.  Besides,  we  can  sell  to 
the  white  people.    There 's  Mrs.  Matthews — " 

"I  've  heard  all  }"our  arguments  before,  and  I 
tell  you,  you  '11  never  sell  it." 

Old  Job  had  never  married.  For  many  years 
he  had  lived  alone  in  the  rooms  behind  his  store, 
and  he  had  become  self -centered  and  a  bit  fufisy 
and  intolerant.  If  he  had  realized  how  much  his 
life  was  to  be  upset,  he  could  ne\'er  ha\  e  brought 
himself  to  offer  his  widowed  sister  and  her  family 
a  home;  for  he  \  alued  his  quiet  life,  and,  aljove 
all,  he  wanted  to  do  things  in  his  own  way. 

He  was  never  at  ease  with  the  two  nephews, 
who  soon  left  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 

But  with  EUie  it  was  different.  Her  affection- 
ate ways  won  Job's  heart.  They  were  chums, 
often  going  together  on  long  horseback  rides  to 
distant  peaks  that  looked  in\iting.  And  as  the 
girl  de\-eloped,  he  loved  to  have  her  with  him  as 
he  worked  and  lie  was  delighted  at  her  interest  in 
everything  in  the  little  store.  She  even  learned 
the  prices  of  the  goods  and  helped  him. 

Old  Job  had  kept  this  store  at  the  "summit" 
for  thirty  years,  and  he  was  sure  he  knew  every 
side  of  the  bu.siness.  As  long  as  he  kept  a  good 
supply  of  beans  and  flour,  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  A  good-sized  Indian  village  lay  down 
the  creek  about  a  mile,  and  it  was  from  this  settle- 
ment that  Job  Lansing  got  most  of  his  trade. 


Tin-  old  man  had  come  to  the  age  ^\■hen  he 
\\yvc\  mostK  in  the  i)ast.  He  likerl  to  talk  of  the 
"glorious  "  (hu>.  "Things  were  li\el\'  around 
h(;re  then,"  he  used  to  say.  "\\'h\-,  for  every 
dollar's  worth  1  sell  now,  then  I  used  to  sell  fifty 
dollars.    The\' were  the  got)d  old  times!"  i 

"But  why.-*"  (|uestioned  Kllie,  bringing  him  ' 
sharply  back  to  the  present.  "There  are  a  lot 
more  people  here  now  and  we  should  do  belter." 
Then,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  "Uncle, 
there  's  no  sense  in  it.  We  '\e  got  to  get  up  to 
date.  I  don't  blame  Joe  and  Glenn  for  lea\  ing.  : 
There  's  no  future  here." 

"Shucks!"    said    Job    Lansing.    "You  don't 
know  what  you  're  talking  about."  \ 

But  Ellie  alwa>s  managed  to  have  the  last  word. 
"I  'ni  going  to  do  something!    See  if  1  don't !" 

And  .she  had  done  it ! 

For  weeks,  now.  Job  Lansing  luifl  been  quite 
pleased  with  her.  She  had  nt'\ cr  been  so  reason- 
able. She  had  taken  a  great  n(jtion  lo  cleaning 
\\p  the  store-.  Not  thai  he  appro\ed  of  her 
mo\ing  the  goods  around;  but  still,  it  was  a  | 
woman's  way  to  be  e\"erlastingl\  fussing  about  ' 
with  a  dust-cloth.    You  could  n't  change  thein. 

He  had  decided  that  this  new  interest  on  EUie's 
part  came  from  the  feeling  of  responsibility  he 
had  put  upon  her  two  months  before  when  he 
had  been  called  to  Monmouth.  His  old  mining 
partner  was  ill  and  wanted  to  .see  him.  Before 
he  went  he  gave  his  niece  a  few  directions  and 
told  her  how  to  make  up  the  order  for  goods,  j 
that  had  to  go  out  the  ne.xt  da>-.  He  rode  awa\- 
feeling  that  the  business  would  be  all  right  in  her  [: 
hands.  j 

Now,  as  he  stormed  around  the  store,  he  realized 
why  she  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  shelf  space.    Why  a  gap  had  been 
left  in  a  prominent  place.    It  was  for  this  silly  | 
stuff  that  would  n't  sell!    He  wanted  to  send  it  il 
back,  but,  as  it  had  been  ordered,  he  would  ha^■e  ij 
to  pay  express  on  it  both  wa)  s.  M 

Ellie  stood  her  ground  ;  a  determined  expression 
in  her  face.    She  unpacked  the  heavy  box  and  put  ' 
the  gay  organdies  and  ^•oiles  in  the  places  she  had 
arranged  for  them.    One  piece,  of  a  delicate  gray  '•■ 
with  small,  bright,  magenta  flowers  in  it,  she  left  )( 
on  the  counter;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  |i| 
old  man,  she  let  a  length  of  the  dainty  goods  fall 
in  graceful  folds  over  a  box  placed  beneath  it.  '| 

This  was  one  of  the  notions  she  had  brought 
back  from  Phoenix,  where  she  had  gone  on  a 
spring  shopping  trip  with  Mrs.  Matthews,  wife 
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"THEY  WERE  CHUMS,  OFTEN  GOING  TOGETHER  ON  LONG  HORSEBACK  RIDES  TO  DISTANT  PEAKS 

THAT  LOOKED  INVITING" 


of  the  superintendent  at  the  Golden  Glow  mine. 
How  she  had  enjoyed  that  day!  Her  eager 
eyes  noted  every  up-to-date  detail  in  the  big 
stores  where  they  shopped;  but  to  her  surprise, 
Mrs.  Matthews  had  bought  only  such  things  as 


they  might  easily  have  carried  in  her  uncle's 
store — plain,  but  pretty,  ginghams  for  the  Mat- 
thews children,  a  light-blue  organdie  for  herself,  a 
box  of  writing-paper,  and  a  string  of  beads  for 
Julie's  birthday. 
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Ellie's  pretty  little  head  was  at  once  filled  with 
ideas  that  coaxed  for  a  chance  to  become  solid 
facts.  Her  uncle's  trip  to  Monmouth  gave  her  an 
opportunity,  and,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  the  boxes 
had  been  delivered  and  the  storm  had  broken. 

When  they  closed  the  store  for  the  night,  Eliie 
was  tired.  She  was  not  so  sure  of  success  as  she 
had  been.  But,  at  least,  she  had  made  an  effort  to 
improve  things.  How  she  longed  for  her  mother, 
absent  on  a  two  months'  visit  to  one  of  her  sons! 

With  the  morning  came  new  courage,  even 
exhilaration,  for  unconsciously  she  was  finding 
joy  in  the  struggle;  not  as  a  diversion  in  the 
monotony  and  loneliness  of  her  life,  for  Ellie 
did  not  know  what  monotony  meant,  and  she 
felt  herself  rich  in  friends.    She  had  two. 

One  was  Louise  Prescott  at  Skyboro,  only  ten 
miles  away,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  ranchman. 
They  often  visited  each  other,  for  each  had  her 
own  pony  and  was  free  to  come  and  go  as  she 
wished.  And  the  other  was  Juanita  Mercy,  down 
the  canon  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now,  for 
the  last  two  years,  Louise  had  been  away  to  school. 
But  she  was  always  thrilled  at  getting  back  to 
the  mountains.  She  had  returned  the  day  before, 
and  Ellie  knew  that  early  the  next  morning  she 
would  be  loping  her  pony  over  the  steep  road  that 
led  to  the  little  mountain  store. 

And  it  was  when  Ellie  was  standing  guard  over 
her  new  goods,  fearing  that  her  uncle  might,  in  a 
moment  of  anger,  order  them  to  be  sent  back, 
that  Louise  rode  up,  and,  throwing  her  reins 
forward  over  her  pony's  neck,  leaped  from  the 
saddle  and  rushed  into  the  store. 

"Oh,  Ellie!  it 's  good  to  get  back,  and  J  ha\e 
four  months  of  vacation.  Won't  we  have  a 
grand  time! —  Why,  you  ve  been  fixing  up  the 
store,  Mr.  Lansing;  and  how  lovely  it  looks!  I 
must  have  Mama  come  up  and  see  these  pretty 
summer  things."  Turning  again  to  Ellie,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  and  whispered: 
"Come  on  out  and  sit  on  our  dear  old  bluff.  I 
just  can't  get  enough  of  the  hills  to-day,  and  I 
want  to  talk  and  talk  and  talk." 

But  it  was  not  Louise  who  did  the  talking 
this  time.  While  her  eyes  were  feasting  on  the 
gorgeous  scenery  before  her,  the  dim  trails  that 
led  up  and  up  the  steep  mountain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  Ellie  unburdened  herself  of  her 
troubles.  She  told  how  she  had  ordered  the 
goods  on  her  own  responsibility. 

"Why,  Ellie,  how  could  you  do  it?  I  'd  never 
have  had  the  courage !" 

"But  I  just  had  to,  Lou.  I  don't  want  to  leave 
the  mountains,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  poor  all 
our  lives.  Uncle 's  getting  old  and  set  in  his  ways, 
and  he  can't  seem  to  see  that  things  are  going 
behind  all  the  time.    Dear  old  uncle!    He  's 


been  so  good  to  usl  And  now  1  'd  like  to  help 
him.    I 'm  just  trying  to  save  him  from  himself." 

"And  you  will.    I  think  it 's  fine!" 

"Yes,  it 's  fine,  if — if — if!"  exploded  Ellie,  who 
was  not  quite  so  optimistic  as  she  had  been  in  the 
morning.  Several  Indian  women  had  come  into 
the  store,  and  while  they  stared  in  astonishment 
at  the  pretty  goods  displayed  on  the  counter,  they 
had  gone  out  without  buying  anything. 

Job  Lansing  had  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
while  not  a  word  had  escaped  him,  his  manner 
had  said  emphatically,  "I  told  you  so!" 

"But  where  is  there  any  if,  I  'd  like  to  know. 
You  just  have  to  sell  all  that  stuff  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  that  will  show  him." 

"But  if  the  squaws  won't  buy?  They  did  n't 
seem  wild  about  it  this  morning." 

"Well,  you  're  not  dependent  on  the  squaws,  I 
should  hope.  I 'm  going  to  tell  Mother,  and  she  '11 
come  up,  if  I  say  so,  and  buy  a  lot  of  dresses." 

"Now,  Lou  Prescott,  don't  you  dare!  That 
will  spoil  everything.  Uncle  would  say  it  was 
charity.  You  see  we  are  trading  with  squaws. 
Don't  laugh,  Louise!  I  must  make  good!  I 
just  must!  But  how  am  I  going  to  make  those 
squaws  buy  what  I  want  them  to  buy?  If 
Uncle  would  only  plan  and  work  with  me,  I  know 
we  could  make  a  success  of  it.    But  he  won't!" 

"You  should  have  invested  in  beads,  reds  and 
blues  and  greens,  all  colors,  bright  as  you  could 
get  them." 

"That  's  a  good  idea,  Lou.  1  '11  do  it.  But 
they  can't  buy  a  string  of  beads  without  buying  a 
dress  to  match  it!    I  '11  do  it,  Lou  Prescott!" 

An  hour  later,  when  they  returned  to  the  store, 
Job  Lansing  looked  up  from  the  counter,  his  face 
wrathful.  He  had  just  measured  off  six  yards  of 
pink  organdie  and  was  doing  it  up  in  a  package 
for  Joe  Hoan's  daughter.  Job  Lansing  hated  to 
give  in.  He  had  tried  to  get  Lillie  Hoan  to  wait 
until  Ellie  returned,  but  she  had  insisted,  and  so 
the  old  man  was  the  first  to  sell  a  piece  of  the 
pretty  goods.    He  did  it  ungraciously. 

Ellie  and  Louise  stood  still  and  stared  at  each 
other.  Then  Ellie  whispered:  "It 's  a  good  omen. 
I  'm  going  to  succeed." 

And  that  night  a  second  order  was  dispatched. 
Job  Lansing  made  no  objection,  but  he  did  not 
ask  her  what  she  had  sent  for. 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  ones  for  Ellie. 
Her  uncle  fretted  to  himself,  for  not  once  did  she 
come  inside  the  store  to  help  him.  Louise  came 
each  day,  and  the  two  girls  spent  their  time  in 
Ellie's  room,  where  the  rattling  sound  of  the  old 
sewing-machine  could  be  heard. 

But  on  the  third  day  Ellie  was  up  early  and 
was  already  dusting  out  the  store  when  her  uncle 
entered.    It  was  Saturday,  always  a  busy  day. 
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This  pleased  Job  Lansing.  "That  girl  has  a  pile 
of  good  sense  along  with  this  other  nonsense,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  watched  her. 

About  nine  o'clock  Louise  arrived  and  entered 
quickly,  throwing  down  a  square  package.  "Here 


Job  Lansing  started  as  if  he  were  going  in 
speak,  then  suppressed  the  words  and  went  on 
with  his  work.  Ellie  tried  to  act  as  if  everything 
was  the  same  as  usual.  Selecting  some  blues 
and  pinks  and  greens  among  her  ginghams  and 


"NO  ONE  WOULD  HAVE  KNOWN  HER,  FOR  THE  LITTLE  COWBOY  GIRL  WAS  DRESSED  IN  A  DAINTY  VOILE  WITH 

PINK  BLOSSOMS  IN  IT" 


they  are.  Ell.  He  brought  them  last  night.  I 
came  right  over  with  them,  but  I  have  to  hurry 
back.    They  are  beauties,  all  right." 

The  girls  disappeared  once  more  into  the  bed- 
room, where  they  could  be  heard  laughing  and 
exclaiming. 

Wheri  Ellie  emerged  no  one  would  have  known 
her,  for  the  little  cowboy  girl  was  dressed  in  a 
dainty  voile  with  pink  blossoms  in  it,  and  around 
her  neck  was  a  long  string  of  pink  beads  that 
matched  perfectly  the  flowers  in  her  gown. 


voiles,  she  draped  them  over  boxes  and  tubs. 
Then  across  each  piece  she  laid  a  string  of  beads 
that  matched  or  contrasted  well  with  the  colors 
in  the  material,  and  waited  for  results. 

And  the  result  was  that  when  Joe  Phinney's 
wife,  the  squaw  who  helped  them  in  the  kitchen, 
came  in  with  the  intention  of  buying  beans  and 
flour,  she  took  a  long  look,  first  at  Ellie,  then  at 
the  exhibit,  and  without  a  word  turned  and  left. 
She  did  not  hurry,  but  she  walked  straight  back 
to  the  Indian  village. 
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"Guess  she  was  frightened,"  coninienled  Job. 

Ellie  was  disappointed.  She  had  depended  on 
old  Mary,  and  it  was  through  her  that  she  hoped 
to  induce  the  other  squaws  to  come.  Some  of 
them  had  never  been  in  the  store.  They  were 
shy,  and  left  their  men  to  do  the.  buying. 

Their  sole  ^•isitor  for  the  next  hour  was  Phil 
Jennings,  the  stage-dri\  er,  who  stopped  in  for  the 
mail.  "Well,  well,  what  's  all  this  about!  Are 
you  trying  to  outshine  the  stores  in  town.  Miss 
Ellie?    And  how  pretty  \'ou  look  this  morning." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jennings.  We  're  going  to  have  a 
fine  store  here  by  this  time  next  year.  Uncle  's 
thinking  of  enlarging  it  and  putting  in  an  up-to- 
date  stock.  On  your  way  down,  you  might  pass 
the  word  along  that  our  summer  goods  are  in  and 
that  I  ha\'e  some  beautiful  pieces  here  for  dresses, 
just  as  good  as  can  be  bought  in  Tucson  or  Phoenix. 
It 's  easier  than  sending  away  to  Chicago." 

"Well,  I  sure  will,  Miss  Ellie.  Mother  was 
growling  the  other  day  because  she  would  have  to 
go  to  Monmouth  to  buy  ginghams  for  the  kids." 

"Please  tell  her  that  next  week  I 'm  expecting 
some  ready-made  clothes  for  children,  and  it  will 
pay  her  to  come  up  and  see  them." 

"I  Ml  tell  her,"  said  Phil  Jennings,  as  he  cracked 
his  whip  and  started  off.  All  he  could  talk  about 
that  day  was  "that  clever  little  girl  of  Job  Lans- 
ing's "  who  was  going  to  make  a  real  store  at  the 
summit  and  keep  the  mountain  trade  where  it 
belonged. 

"Where  are  you,  Uncle?"  called  Ellie,  as  she 
came  back  into  the  store. 

"I  'm  hiding!"  said  Job.  "Ashamed  to  be  seen. 
Enlarge  the  store!  It  's  more  than  likely  I  '11 
have  to  mortgage  it.  And  you  drumming  up 
trade  that  way.    It  is  n't  ladylike." 

"Well,  it  simply  has  to  be  done.  He  '11  gi\e 
us  some  good  advertising  down  the  road  to-day. 
I  wish  there  was  some  one  I  could  send  down  the 
creek.  I  wonder  if  you  could  n't  ride  down, 
yourself." 

But  Job  Lansing  pretended  not  to  hear. 

Ellie  did  not  feel  as  brave  as  her  words  indi- 
cated. She  knew  that  their  trade  from  day  to  day 
came  from  the  Indian  settlement,  and  looked 
disconsolately  out  of  the  window.  But  in  a 
moment  she  gave  an  exclamation  of  jo>'  and 
found  herself  shaking  her  uncle's  arm.  "Here 
they  come.  Uncle,  dear!    Here  they  come!" 

"Who?    What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"The  squaws!  They  're  here  in  full  force. 
Mary,  the  old  darling,  she  's  brought  the  whole 
tribe,  I  do  believe!" 

Ellie  busied  herself  at  the  counter,  trying  to 
appear  at  ease  when  the  Indian  women  filed  into 
the  store  and  stood  gazing  about  them.  She 
was  impatient  to  know  if  they  were  pleased,  but 


their  impassi\e  faces  told  nothing.  She  would 
just  have  to  let  them  take  their  time.  So  she 
pretended  not  to  notice  them  as  they  drew  near  to 
the  counter,  fingering  the  beads  and  dress-goods. 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  dress,  Mary?" 
Ellie  turned  on  them  suddenh'.  The  squaws 
approached  slowly  and  began  to  feel  the  cloth. 
Mary  took  hold  of  the  beads  and  said,  "Uh!" 
Then  in  a  moment,  "How  much?" 

Ellie's  impulse  was  to  throw  her  arms  around 
Mary  and  hug  her,  but  she  was  \-er>-  dignified 
and  grown-up  as  she  answered  calmly:  "\\'e 
don't  sell  the  beads.    They  are  not  for  sale!" 

"Well  of  all  things!  Not  for  sale!"  muttered 
Job,  as  he  slipi)ed  through  the  rear  door  into  the 
store-room  and  slammed  it  \'ehemently. 

"They  are  not  for  sale,  but  we  gi\e  a  string  of 
tiiem  to  any  one  who  buys  a  dress." 

Five  of  the  squaws  bought  dresses,  and  each 
time  a  long  string  of  beads  was  passed  over. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ellie's  watchful  eyes  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  them  as  the  same  squaws, 
accompanied  b\'  others,  rounded  the  cur\e  in  the 
path  and  came  single  file  up  the  steep  short-cut 
to  the  store. 

Ellie  counted  her  profits  that  night  and  was 
satisfied.  Still,  there  were  some  twenty  or 
twenty-fi\e  squaws  in  the  settlement  who  had 
ne\  er  been  inside  the  store,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  they  must  be  persuaded  to  come. 

The  next  week  a  large  packing-case  arrived. 
Ellie  was  the  one  to  wield  the  hatchet  this  time, 
for  her  uncle  was  still  in  an  ungracious  mood. 
The  box  was  larger  than  she  expected,  but  this 
was  explained  when  it  was  opened.  Two  large 
dolls  were  inside — one  with  curly  short  hair  and 
boyish  face,  and  the  other  a  real  "girly"  doll. 
A  letter  explained  that  with  an  order  for  children's 
ready-to-wear  clothes  it  might  be  an  advantage 
to  have  dolls  on  which  to  display-  them. 

"I  wonder!"  said  Ellie,  to  herself.  "Look  here. 
Uncle,"  she  called,  as  the  old  man  came  into  the 
store;  "see  what  they  've  sent  me!  Look  at 
these  pink  and  Avhite  dolls,  when  we  're  trading 
with  Indians.    Is  n't  it  a  joke?" 

"A  coat  of  brown  paint  is  what  you  want," 
said  old  Job,  laughing  a  cynical  laugh. 

"You  '\c  hit  it.  Uncle!  You  certainly  have 
dandy  ideas!    I  should  n't  ha\'e  thought  of  it." 

Then  in  a  moment  he  heard  her  at  the  telephone 
giving  a  number.  It  was  the  Prescott  ranch. 
"Hello,  is  that  you,  Louise?  Can  you  come  up 
to-day?  1  need  you.  All  right.  And  Lou, 
bring  your  oil  paints.    It 's  \-ery  important." 

It  was  with  much  giggling  and  chattering  that 
the  two  girls  began  their  transformation  of  the 
pink-and-white  dolls.  Their  bisque  faces  were 
gi\en  a  thin  coating  of  brown  paint.    The  old 


"  'IS  N'T  THIS  GREAT?     THEY  'RE  HERE,  EVERY  ONE  OF  THEM!     YOU  'RE  AWFULLY  GOOD  TO  LET  US  USE 

THE  PHONOGRAPH'  "  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


man  watched  them  from  across  the  store  and 
almost  gasped  as  he  saw  them  rip  off  the  wigs. 
Then  they  retreated  to  the  kitchen.  He  was  so 
curious  that  he  made  several  trips  to  the  door 
and  peeked  through  a  crack. 

\\' hat  he  saw  was  the  two  girls  bending  o\'er  a  pot 
on  the  stove,  which  they  were  stirring  furiously. 
Once  in  a  while  Ellie  raised  the  stick  with  some- 
thing black  on  the  end,  and  finally  the  two  drip- 
ping dolls'  wigs  were  hung  over  the  stove  to  dry. 
Of  course  the  boiling  had  taken  all  the  curl  out  of 
the  hair,  but  that  was  what  they  wanted,  for  the 
two  dolls  were  now  brown-faced,  dark-haired 


figures.  They  were  arrayed  in  the  ready-to-wear 
clothes,  and  the  girls  stood  back  to  survey  them. 

"They  look  fine,  Ellie!  That  is,  yours  does;, 
but  my  girl  here  does  n't  look  quite  right." 

Job  Lansing  was  pretending  to  be  busy.  He 
turned  and  at  once  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
"Well,  when  did  you  ever  see  a  blue-eyed  Injin?" 

"Oh  that  's  it,  Ellie.  Your  doll  had  brown 
eyes,  but  mine  are  blue.  What  shall  we  do?  It 
looks  silly  this  way." 

"Paint  'em  black!"  chuckled  the  old  man. 

"Of  course!"  said  Ellie.  Then  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  carry  across  the  store,  "Is  n't  TJncle 
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quick  to  notice  things?"  Ellie  meant  him  to 
hear  what  she  said,  but  she  was  none  the  less 
sincere,  for  she  did  have  a  high  regard  for  her 
uncle's  ability.  She  had  said  to  Louise  often  in 
the  last  few  days,  "When  I  get  Uncle  started, 
there  '11  be  no  stopping  him."  Still,  the  remark 
had  been  sent  forth  with  a  purpose. 

Job  Lansing  gave  the  girl  a  quick  glance.  She 
was  daubing  brown  paint  on  the  girl-doll's  eyes. 
He  was  pleased  by  her  praise  and  no  less  by  her 
readiness  to  take  his  ad\  ice. 

The  little  dresses  and  suits  sold  quickly.  Mrs. 
Matthews  bought  a  supply,  and  told  others  about 
them. 

But  they  were  mostly  white  women  who  pur- 
chased these  things;  and  while  Ellie  was  glad  to 
get  their  trade,  she  still  had  the  fixed  idea  that 
she  must  get  the  squaws  in  the  habit  of  coming 
in  to  do  their  own  shopping. 

The  quick  sale  of  the  new  goods  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Job  Lansing,  and  he  seemed  es- 
pecially pleased  at  the  sales  made  to  the  white 
women  at  the  mines.  One  morning  he  ap- 
[jroached  his  niece  with  the  suggestion  that  she 
had  better  keep  her  eyes  open  and  find  out  what 
the  women  around  the  mountains  needed.  Ellie 
had  been  doing  this  for  weeks.  She  had  a  big  list 
made  out  already,  but  she  saw  no  need  of  telling 
her  uncle.    She  looked  up,  her  face  beaming. 

"That 's  a  capital  idea.  Uncle.  I  think  we  might 
just  as  well  sell  them  all  their  supplies."  Ellie 
was  exultant.  She  knew  her  troubles  were  over, 
that  her  plan  was  working  out. 

Still,  she  was  n't  quite  satisfied.  A  few  of  the 
shy  squaws  had  been  induced  to  come  up  and  look 
at  things  from  the  outside,  peering  into  the  shop 
through  the  door  and  windows.  But  there  were 
probably  twenty  who  had  not  been  in  the  store. 
If  only  she  could  persuade  them  to  come  once, 
there  would  be  no  more  trouble. 

The  final  stroke  which  brought  the  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  into  the  store  was  a  bit  of 
good  luck.    Ellie  called  it  a  miracle. 

It  was  after  a  very  heavy  rain-storm  in 
the  mountains  that  Jennings,  the  stage-driver, 
shouted  to  her  one  evening:  "Do  you  mind  if  I 
leave  a  big  box  here  for  young  Creighton  over  at 
the  Scotia  mine?  The  road  's  all  washed  out  by 
Camp  3,  and  I  don't  dare  take  this  any  farther. 
It 's  one  of  those  phonygrafts  that  makes  music, 
you  know.  And  say,  Miss  Ellie,  will  ^ou  tele- 
phone him  that  it 's  here?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Ellie,  in  an  absent-minded 
way.  "I  '11  telephone  him."  She  was  still  half 
dreaming  as  she  heard  young  Creighton's  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  but  at  once  she  be- 
came eager  and  alert.  "I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you,  Mr.  Creighton?    Your  phonogra]ih  is  here. 


They  can't  take  it  up  on  account  of  the  washout. 
May  1  open  it  and  play  on  it.  I  '11  make  sure 
that  it  is  boxed  up  again  carefully." 

"Why,  certainly.  Miss  Ellie!  I  '11  be  glad  to 
have  you  enjoy  the  music.  The  records  and 
everything  are  in  the  box.  Perhaps  I  '11  come 
over  and  hear  it  myself." 

The  next  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  Will 
Creighton  arrived  on  horseback,  and  found  such 
a  throng  of  Indians  close  about  the  door 
that  he  had  to  go  in  by  the  kitchen.  He  heard 
the  strains  of  the  phonograph  music  and  had  no 
need  to  ask  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  All  the 
squaws  were  inside  the  store.  Occasionally  one 
would  extend  a  hand  and  touch  the  case  or  peer 
into  the  dark  box,  trying  to  discover  where  the 
sounds  came  from. 

Creighton  approached  Ellie,  who  was  changing 
a  needle.  She  turned  her  flushed  face  to  him  with 
a  smile.  "Is  n't  this  great !  They  're  here,  every 
one  of  them !  You  're  awfully  good  to  let  us  use 
the  phonograph.  I 've  ordered  one  like  it  for  our- 
selves. These  blessed  squaws  do  enjoy  music  so 
much !" 

Job  Lansing  was  standing  near  the  machine, 
enjoying  it  as  much  as  any  one.  A  new  record  had 
been  put  on,  the  needle  adjusted,  and  the  music 
issued  forth  from  that  mysterious  box.  It  was 
one  of  those  college  songs,  a  "laughing"  piece. 
And  soon  old  Job  was  doubled  over,  with  his 
enjoyment  of  it.  The  squaws  drew  closer  to- 
gether. At  first  they  scowled,  for  they  thought 
that  the  queer  creature  in  the  polished  case  was 
laughing  at  them.  Then  one  began  to  giggle,  and 
soon  another,  and  finally  the  store  was  filled  with 
hysterical  merriment.  Sometimes  it  would  stop 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  the  sounds  from  the 
phonograph  could  be  heard,  it  would  break  forth 
again. 

Ellie  stood  for  hours,  playing  e\  ery  record  four 
or  five  times,  and  when  she  finally  shut  up  the  box, 
as  a  sign  that  the  concert  was  over,  the  taciturn 
Indians  filed  silently  out  of  the  store  and  went 
home  without  a  word. 

But  the  girl  knew  that  they  would  return. 
She  had  won! 

Another  triumph  was  hers  when  the  spring- 
time came  again.  One  day  her  uncle  approached 
her  and  hesitatingly  said,  "Ellie,  we  're  going  to 
be  awfully  cramped  when  our  new  summer  goods 
arrive.  Guess  I  'd  better  have  Hoan  ride  o\'er 
and  give  me  an  estimate  on  an  addition  to  the 
store." 

Ellie  suppressed  the  desire  to  cry  out,  "I  told 
you  so!"  Instead  she  said  very  calmly:  "Why, 
that  's  a  fine  idea.  Uncle.  Business  is  picking 
up,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  have  more  room. 
I 'm  glad  you  thought  of  it." 


"OLE  LAY  DOWN  ON  THE  ICE  AND  BEGAN  TO  WORM  HIS  WAY  TOWARD  THE  SEAL" 

THE  WHITE  TERROR  OF  THE  NORTH 

By  BERNARD  SEXTON 


"I  GUESS  this  is  a  likely  place  for  the  snow-house." 

The  speaker  was  Ole  Anderson,  a  gigantic  man 
with  a  good-natured  red  face  which  perpetually 
broke  into  a  grin.  He  stopped  the  dogs  and 
turned  to  the  two  men  and  the  boy  who  followed 
the  sled. 

"It  looks  as  good  as  any  other  place,  Dad!" 
called  out  the  bo>',  as  he  ran  to  the  dogs  and  began 
unharnessing. 

The  two  others  said  nothing,  for  ilmy  \\ere  men 
of  few  words,  and  the  arctic  wastes  breed  silence. 
They  were  Tom  Henderson  and  his  cousin  Dick 
Hurley,  both  friends  of  Ole  Anderson  and  his 
companions  on  many  adventurous  voyages. 
When  Ole  had  left  Seattle  a  month  before  in  his 
little  whaling-ship  the  Happy  Bird,  he  had  taken 
his  fourteen-year-old  boy  with  him  on  the  trip, 
for,  as  he  said,  "Jack  is  almost  as  big  as  a  man 
now,  and  why  should  n't  he  have  a  man's  job 
when  he  wants  it?"  So  to  Jack's  great  delight, 
but  with  many  misgivings  on  the  part  of  his 
mother,  he  was  allowed  to  go. 

Ole  had  left  the  Happy  Bird  in  a  little  sheltered 
harbor  near  Point  Manning,  and  had  gone  out  on 
the  ice  with  his  son  and  his  two  companions  to 
get  seal.  This  was  to  be  their  first  night  camp 
on  the  ice.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment  for  Jack 
when  the  dogs  were  unhitched  and  he  realized 
that  they  were  to  stay  on  the  ice  and  build  a  snow- 
house,  like  the  Eskimos.  Tom  and  Dick  set  to 
work  immediately,  cutting  up  the  snow  blocks 
for  the  igloo;  and  after  Jack  had  watched  them 
for  a  minute,  he  was  able  to  help. 


In  an  hoiu'  the  house  was  built,  and  the  ventila- 
ting hole,  which  was  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, carefully  bored  in  the  top.  Jack  noticed 
that  Tom  and  Dick  took  care  to  build  the  house 
on  top  of  a  deep  drift,  so  that  the  snow  actually 
insulated  them  from  the  cold  of  the  ice  under- 
neath. To  enter,  they  had  to  make  their  way 
along  a  passage,  tunneled  through  the  snow,  and 
which  led  into  the  house  b\-  way  of  a  hole  in  the 
Hoor.  When  Jack  stood  up  inside,  his  head  was 
a  few  inches  below  the  roof. 

By  the  time  that  Tom  and  Dick  were  beginning 
Id  unpack  the  sleds.  Jack's  father  said  to  him, 
"I  guess  you  can  come  with  me  for  seal."  And 
the  two  took  their  rifles  from  the  pack  and  walked 
along  until  the>'  came  to  the  rough,  hummocky 
ice  that  they  had  noticed  ahead  when  they  first 
made  camp.  On  the  way,  Ole  talked  to  Jack 
about  the  methods  used  in  the  capture  of  seal. 

"The  great  thing,"  he  said,  "is  to  understand 
what  the  seal  himself  thinks.  Now,  up  here  on 
the  arctic  ice,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  seal  is 
the  polar  bear.  The  seal  comes  up  and  climbs 
out  on  the  ice  to  get  air  and  to  sleep.  On  ac- 
count of  the  danger  from  polar  bears,  he  is  careful 
never  to  sleep  longer  than  a  minute.  Then  he 
lifts  his  head  and  looks  around.  If  he  does  n't 
see  anything  looking  like  a  polar  bear,  he  puts  his 
head  down  and  sleeps  for  another  minute,  or 
even  for  thirty  seconds.  It  's  all  right  for  the 
hunter  to  walk  toward  the  seal  till  he  's  within 
four  hundred  yards,  for  beyond  that  a  seal's  eye- 
sight is  n't  good.    At  four  hundred  yards  you 
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must  begin  to  stalk  him,  and  that  I  'm  going  to 
show  you  how  to  do." 

They  were  now  about  a  mile  from  camj).  Olc 
looked  aroimd  very  careful!}-,  and  after  an  ex- 
haustive survey,  he  pointed  out  a  black  thing  on 
the  ice  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  "Noa\'," 
he  said,  "you  watch  me,  and  I  '11  show  you  how  to 
stalk  seal." 

"But,  Dad,"  said  Jack,  puzzled,  "why  don't 
you  shoot  him  from  here?    I  know  you  can  do  it." 

"I  could  n't  score  a  brain  shot  from  here," 
answered  Ole,  "and  an\-  other  kind  of  shot  would 
lose  the  seal;  for  he  lies  on  slippery  ice.  and  the 
least  quiver  after  death  sends  him  down  into  the 
water.  Once  there,  he  is  likely  to  float  under  the 
ice,  where  we  could  n't  get  him."  » 

Ole  lay  down  on  the  ice  and  began  to  worm  his 
way  toward  the  seal.  \\'hene\-er  the  seal  lookerl 
around,  Ole  lay  perfectly  still,  waiting  until  the 
watchful  beast  put  his  head  down  again.  How- 
ever, when  Ole  got  within  two  hundred  \ards 
of  the  victim,  he  adopted  new  tactics.  Once  in  a 
while,  as  the  seal  looked  at  him,  he  would  raise  u|) 
his  leg  and  make  motions  as  if  scratching  himself; 
and  as  this  was  what  the  seal  himself  was  doing 
all  the  time,  it  dro\e  home  to  his  brain  the  con- 
viction that  Ole  was  only  another  seal,  and  so 
quite  harmless. 

When  Ole  got  within  seventy-fa\e  yards,  Jack 
heard  a  sharp  report,  and,  after  that,  the  seal  put 
up  its  head  no  more.  Jack,  who  always  hated 
killing  animals,  felt  a  little  sad  as  he  saw  the  fine 
creature  lying  so  still.  A  moment  later  he  was 
running  toward  Ole  who  was  now  leisurely  ap- 
proaching his  prize.  They  tied  a  rope  around  it 
and  then  Ole  dragged  it  to  camp,  where  he  handed 
it  over  to  Tom,  who  knew  well  how  to  cut  up  seal. 

The  weather  had  been  growing  colder  during 
the  day,  and  now,  with  the  temperature  thirt}' 
below.  Jack  was  glad  to  get  into  the  snow-house. 
Dick  was  there  cooking  supper  over  the  blue- 
flame  kerosene-stove.  Jack  was  astonished'  to 
And  how  warm  the  shelter  was.  He  found  it 
perfectly  comfortable  to  sit  on  the  ledge  of  snow- 
covered  with  fur,  that  ran  around  the  base  of 
the  house.  He  talked  to  Dick  about  the  day's 
experience. 

"Tom  and  I  hev  been«ayin'  as  how  it  might  be 
well  to  hev  your  father  and  us  walk  to  the  north, 
to-morrow,  and  look  for  silver  fox,"  said  Dick. 

Ole's  head  appeared  in  the  opening  just  then, 
and  he  crawled  in,  followed  by  Tom,  who  brought 
some  of  the  seal  blubber.  "Yes,  I  reckon,  Dick, 
you  're  right,"  he  said.  "If  we  could  leave  the 
lad  here  to  take  care  of  the  dogs,  we  could  look 
for  the  fox." 

"I 'm  not  scared  to  sta>'.  Dad,"  answered  Jack. 
"I  '11  be  glad  to  take  care  of  the  dogs." 


Ole  nodded,  and  the>-  went  on  with  the  supper. 
The  snow-house  became  warmer  and  warmer. 
Jack  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  walls  did  n't 
melt,  and  Dick  explained  that  the  cold,  penetra- 
ting from  the  outside,  kept  the  snow  hard. 

"The  colder  it  is  outside,  the  warmer  you  can 
keep  it  inside,"  ho  .said. 

The  comfort  of  it  all  soon  made  Jack  drowsv; 
and  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  fast  asleep,  while 
the  men  smoked  and  made  their  ])lans  for  the 
morning's  trip. 

When  he  woke,  Dick  was  cooking  breakfast, 
and  the  heat  of  the  stove  made  their  cozy  house  so 
warm  that  they  all  sat  up  in  their  sleejiing-bags 
without  an\-  extra  covering  from  the  waist  uji. 

Then  the  men  dre.sj^ed  and  went  outside  to  feed  1 

the  dogs.    Ole  and  the  boy  followed  them  in  a  j 

few  minutes.  ^ 

"We  're  a  little  scarce  on  cartridges,"  said  Ole,  : 

"but  1  '11  lea\e  >'ou  six  for  the  rifle.    .All  }-ou  got  i 

to  do  is  to  sit  around  and  lake  care  of  things.  If  i 
we  ain't  back  till  to-morrow,  >()U  can  tie  uj)  the 

dogs  to-night, and  we'll  be  in  in  the  morningearly.  ' 

Ain't  no  l)ears  aroutid  here,  I  guess."  ! 

Jack  lound  the  hours  cjf  that  da>-  rather  long  and  ; 

monotonous,  and  he  was  really  glad  when  "night"  j 

came,  and  when,  after  feeding  the  dogs,  he  crawled  ! 

into  the  snow-house  and  made  supper.    Immedi-  ; 

ately  thereafter  he  curled  up  in  his  sleeping-bag  1 

and  fell  asleep.  j 

Through  his  dreams,  at  last,  he  heard  the  1 

staccato  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  hy  the  wa\'  they  j 

spoke,  he  knew,  with  a  jump  of  the  heart,  that  a  i 

polar  bear  was  approaching.    Jack  had  lain  down  i 

in  his  clothes.    Now  he  hastil}-  jumped  out  of  the  ' 

bag  and  seized  the  rifle.    The  sa\'age  frenzy  of  the  i 

dogs  increased.    For  a  moment  Jack  was  very  ] 

much  afraid.    He  did  n't  want  to  go  out  and  meet  | 

the  chances  of  death — but  he  hesitated  only  for  a  ; 

moment.    He  knew  that  if  he  did  n't  go  out,  if  i 

he  allowed  his  fear  to  master  him,  the  dogs  would  i 

be  torn  to  pieces  in  a  very  few  minutes.  j 

When  he  emerged  from  the  entrance  it  was  light,  ! 

and  he  saw  the  bear  leisurely  walking  in  the  i 

direction  of  camp.    It  was  an  enormous  beast,  > 

and  utterly  fearless.    Jack  realized  the  truth  of  i 

what  his  father  had  told  him  a  few  days  before,  i 

that  the  bears  in  the  far  northern  ice,  many  of  ' 

whom  ha\e  never  seen  man,  are  utterly  uncon-  i 
scions  of  danger.    Jack's  first  bullet  seemed  to 

miss  the  great  beast,  but  he  paused  at  the  report  i 

with  a  puzzled  look,  and  then  came  on  with  the  j 
same  swinging  stride  as  before.    The  second 

bullet  hit  him.    He  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  i 

and  looked  at  Jack,  as  if  doubting  whether  or  not  ] 

he  was  important.  At  that  moment  Jack,  aiming  i 
for  his  head,  fired  for  the  third  time.    To  his 
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astonishment,  the  bear,  instead  of  droi)i)ing  to 
the  ground,  leaped  ahead  and  charged! 

Jack  knew  he  had  time  for  but  one  more  shot 
and  that  he  must  not  miss.  The  huge  -white 
creature  that  came  bounding  toward  him  was  the 
most  terrifying  sight  that  he  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  just  one  thing  he  wanted  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  throw  down  the  rifle  and  run.  But  he  con- 
trolled the  impulse,  and  when  the  bear  was  only 
forty  feet  away,  he  iired  once  more. 

And  still  the  monster  kept  on  coming!  Then 
Jack  threw  down  his  weapon  and  turned  to  run. 
As  he  did  so,  he  saw  hurrying  figures  coming  to- 
ward him.  They  were  shouting.  A  second  later 
he  was  flung  violently  to  the  ground,  as  the  bear 
leaped  upon  him.  His  head  hit  the  hard  ice  and 
he  lost  consciousness.  As  he  fell,  he  seemed  to 
hear  from  what  seemed  an  enormous  distance  a 
small  pop,  pop,  pop! 

When  Jack  came  to  himself,  he  found  he  was 
lying  in  the  snow-house,  and  the  men,  with  their 
grave,  kind  faces,  were  sitting  around  watching 


him.  Ole  was  sitting  by  his  side.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  lump  of  ice  with  which  he  had  been 
chafing  the  head  of  the  boy.  His  face  lighted 
up  wonderfully  when  he  saw  Jack  open  his 
eyes. 

"Well,  Jack,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "you  'II  have 
something  to  talk  of  when  you  go  back.  You  're 
the  youngest  lad  that  ever  killed  a  polar  bear,  I 
guess." 

Jack  looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  my  bullets  that  killed  him, 
Dad?"  he  asked.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
missed  all  my  shots  and  that  I  heard  you  firing  as 
I  fell.  I  guess  it  was  you  killed  him,  after  all," 
and  he  grinned  at  his  father. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  cried  Ole.  "I  did  fire  three 
shots  as  he  fell,  but  it  was  your  bullets  did  the 
work — we  found  one  in  his  heart.  Now  don't 
talk  any  more,  son." 

Tom  and  Dick  nodded  vigorously,  and  always 
maintained  that  it  was  the  "tad's"  bullet  that 
killed  the  big  bear  whose  enormous  skin,  a  week 
later,  ornamented  the  cabin  of  the  Happy  Bird. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED  CHIPMUNK 

By  EDNA  A.  COLLAMORE 


A  LAZY  young  chipmunk  observed  the  mishap 
Of  a  splendid  gray  squirrel,  caught  fast  in  a  trap. 
And  gleefully  hurried  to  seize  the  rich  hoard 
That  his  provident  neighbor  had  patiently  stored. 

"I  shall  live  at  my  ease,"  said  the  chipmunk,  with 
glee, 

As  he  settled  himself  in  the  well-furnished  tree; 
"These  nuts  are  delicious  to  taste  and  to  smell. 
And  yet — it 's  a  bother  to  bite  through  the  shell. 
Now  since  I  have  plenty,  enough  and  to  spare, 
I  believe  I  will  give  some  old  blue-ja>-  a  share. 
Provided  he  comes,  as  I  'm  certain  he  will. 
To  crack  me  the  rest  with  his  \  ery  strong  bill." 

So  the  bargain  was  made.    For  a  while  he  found 
pleasure 

In  lazily,  greedily,  munching  his  treasure; 
But,  after  a  time,  he  observed  with  dismay 
That  his  teeth,  growing  longer,  were  much  in  his 
way ; 

And  one  morning  he  found,  very  much  to  his 
fright, 


That  so  long  they  had  grown,  he  no  longer  could 
bite. 

Then  he  rushed  to  the  owl,  who  was  said  to  be 
wise. 

Begged  that  he  should  assist  him,  and  kindly 
advise. 

Said  the  glum,  glaring  owl,  "You  must  grind  off 
at  once 

Those  teeth  you  can't  bite  with,  you  lazy  young 
dunce! 

For  each  idle  day  those  incisors  have  grown. 
You  must  gnaw  a  full  hour  on  a  hard,  tasteless 
stone. 

Or  else  \-ou  will  starve — which  would  be  no  great 
loss." 

(Any  owl,  in  the  daytime  aAvakened,  feels  cross.) 
Now  fear  for  his  life  roused  the  chipmunk  to 
work. 

And  he  gnawed  stones  for  hours,  ne\er  daring  to 
shirk ; 

Then  he  wearily  groaned,  as  he  paused  for  a  rest, 
"The  easiest  way  is  not  always  the  best!" 


ARY  Melinda  Mehitable. Brown 
Behind  her  dear  father  rode  gaily  to  town, 
Perched  up  on  a  pilHon,  while  Dobbin  sedately- 
Jogged  on,  at  a  gait  that  was  safe,  sane,  and  stately. 

Once  safely  arrived  in  the  big  bus>'  town, 
Her  father  with  care  took  his  small  daughter  down. 
And  then — for  no  gay,  idle  sight-seeing  stopping — 
\\'ith  zeal  and  with  ardor  she  set  about  shopping. 


"WITH  ZEAL  AND  WITH  ARDOR  SHE  SET  ABOUT  SHOPPING" 
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[Jan. 


'T  was  a  shiny  new  cane  for  her  grandfather  dear, 
While  grandmother's  gift  was  a  cap,  soft  and  sheer; 
A  kerchief  of  lace  for  her  sweet  pretty  mother, 
A  rattle  for  baby,  a  top  for  small  brother; 

To  give  her  kind  father  a  joyful  surprise, 

A  handsome  cravat  was  kept  hid  from  his  eyes: 

And  then — and  this  finished  her  shopping  completely — 

A  fine  lutestring  ribbon,  to  tie  her  curls  neath  . 


"A  FINE  LUTESTRING  RIBBON,  TO  TIE  HER  CURLS  NEATLY" 


The  twilight  was  falling  as  homeward  they  fared ; 
The  forest  was  dusky,  and  Dobbin  got  scared 
By  something  he  saw — or,  it  may  be,  he  felt  it. 
Or  heard,  or  surmised,  or  suspected,  or  smelt  it! 

\\  ith  a  bound  and  a  bump  he  was  off  at  full  speed — 
"Cling  tight!"  cried  her  father.    Indeed  she  had  need! 
She  really  belie\-ed  that  for  fully  a  million 
Of  times  she  was  almost  bounced  off  of  the  pillion ! 

But  still  she  stuck  tight,  and  when  Dobbin  got  calnu 
She  counted  her  parcels — if  aught  came  to  harm; 
The  gifts  all  \\-ere  safe;  but  her  joy  was  quite  banished 
When  she  loiind  llial  lici-  line  hilcslrint;  rihlxm  had  \  ani'-lu'rll 
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CLING  TIGHT!'  CRIED  HER  FATHER. 
INDEED  SHE  HAD  NEED!" 


But  Mary  Meiinda  Alehitable  Brown 
Was  not  of  the  sort  that  would  long  wear  a  frown; 
And  she  wore  her  old  ribbons  with  manner  so  sprightK' 
That  new  lutestring  ribbon  had  not  shone  more  brightly. 


When  next  in  the  town  he  had  business  to  du, 
Her  father  declared  she  should  go  along  too, 
And  choose  her  a  ribbon  much  wider,  and  longer, 
And  brighter,  and  finer,  and  softer,  and  stronger! 


As  townward  they  jogged,  through  the  cool  summer  shade 
She  heard  a  sweet  call,  and  she  knew  it  was  made 
By  a  dear,  happy  robin;  then,  all  about  peeping. 
She  soon  spied  the  home  that  the  robin  was  keeping. 

And  what  do  you  lliink?    All  around  and  about. 
Within  it,  cjuite  doubtless,  as  well  as  without. 
Her  fine  lutestring  ribljon,  all  in-and-out  cur^'ing, 
As  a  baby-bird  blanket  was  brilliantly  serving! 

"Cheer  up!"  called  the  robin.    Said  Mary,  "All  right! 
'T  is  worth  losing  my  ribbon  to  see  such  a  sight; 
But  if  you  would  like  to  thank  some  one,  dear  robin, 
Then  truly,  my  dear,  you  would  better  thank  Dobbin !' 

Then  Mary  Meiinda  Mehitable  Brown 
My  mother's  great-grandmother,  rode  off  to  town. 
To  buy  that  new  ribbon,  much  wider,  and  longer, 
And  brighter,  and  finer,  and  softer,  and  stronger. 


THE  DRAGON'S  SECRET 


By  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  etc.,  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Leslie  Cr.-\ne,  staying  with  an  invalid  aunt  in  a  small  rented  bungalow,  Rest  Haven,  on  the  Jersey  coast  in  October, 
and  her  friend  Phyllis  Kelvin,  living  with  her  father  and  brother  at  a  bungalow  farther  down  the  beach,  have  dis- 
covered a  mystery  that  seems  to  be  connected  with  an  untenanted  and  closed-for-the-season  house  next  door  to 
Leslie — Curlew's  Nest.  On  a  night  of  storm,  Leslie  has  seen  a  strange  light  in  the  cracks  of  the  shuttered  window, 
and  next  day  her  dog  Rags  digs  up  from  the  sand  in  front  of  the  place  a  burlap  bag  containing  a  bronze  box,  which 
the  girls  cannot  open  and  which  they  have  named  "The  Dragon's  Secret,"  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  winged  dragon. 
A  few  days  later,  when  they  are  all  at  Phyllis's  bungalow  in  the  evening,  it  begins  to  rain.  Leslie  runs  back  to 
Rest  Haven  for  wraps,  and  again  sees  a  strange  light  in  Curlew's  Nest.  The  next  morning,  she  and  Phyllis  find  a 
footprint  in  the  sand  near  a  side  door  of  Curlew's  Nest,  and  they  determine  to  explore  the  empty  bungalow  that 
afternoon,  as  Phyllis  is  acquainted  with  the  people  who  own  it,  who  have  shown  her  how  to  get  in  through  a  door 
which  is  not  very  securely  fastened.  They  do  this  after  having  turned  Rags  loose  on  the  beach.  Just  as  they  are 
about  to  examine  the  last  room,  they  are  disturbed  by  an  unearthly  howling  and  realize  that  Rags  has  traced  them 
to  the  side  door.  They  open  it  to  quiet  him  and  find  not  only  Rags,  but  also  Phyllis's  older  brother  Ted,  who 
demands  to  know  what  they  are  doing  in  the  bungalow.  Phyllis  refuses  to  tell  him  and  he  leaves  them,  declaring 
he  will  yet  discover  their  secret.  After  he  is  gone,  Phyllis  deplores  the  fact  that  they  have  examined  the  place  and 
found  not  a  single  suggestion  of  anything  unusual  in  it.  Leslie  asks  her  if  she  did  n't  see  anything  that  seemed 
out  of  the  way,  and  then  announces  very  quietly  that  she  did! 


CHAPTER  VI 

LESLIE  MAKES  SOME  DEDUCTIONS 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  ejaculated  the  astonished 
Phyllis.  "And  you  never  said  a  word!  What 
was  it?" 

"I  did  n't  say  anything,"  explained  Leslie,  "be- 
cause there  was  hardly  a  chance.  It  was  just 
before  we  came  out  and — " 

"But  what  was  it?  Never  mind  how  it  hap- 
pened!" cried  Phyllis,  impatiently. 

"Well,  this  is  part  of  it.  In  that  southwest  bed- 
room (the  one  facing  our  house)  I  saw  a  tiny 
string  of  beads  lying  under  the  bureau,  just  by  the 
front  leg  of  it.  The  string  was  just  a  thread  about 
three  inches  long,  with  some  little  green  beads 
on  it.  A  few  of  the  beads  had  come  off  it  and 
rolled  farther  away.  I  picked  one  of  them  up,  and 
here  it  is."    She  held  out  a  little  bead  to  Phyllis. 

"But  what  on  earth  is  there  to  thisi'"  e.xclaimed 
Phyllis,  staring  at  it  disappointedly.  "I  don't  see 
what  an  insignificant  little  object  like  this  proves. 
It  was  probably  left  by  the  Danforths,  anyway." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  was,"  returned  Leslie, 
quietly,  "because  the  Danforths  seem  to  have 
cleaned  the  place  very  thoroughly.  The  rest  of 
the  floor  was  spick  and  span  as  could  be.  I  think 
the  string  of  beads  was  part  of  a  fringe,  such  as 
they  wear  so  much  nowadays  to  trim  nice  dresses. 
It  probably  caught  in  the  leg  of  that  bureau  and 
was  pulled  off  without  its  owner  realizing  it.  Now 
did  any  of  the  Danforths,  as  far  as  you  know, 
have  any  bead-trimmed  dresses  that  they  wore 
down  here?" 

Phyllis  shook  her  head.  "I  begin  to  see  what 
you  're  driving  at,  Leslie.    No,  there 's  only  Mrs. 


Danforth  to  wear  dresses — the  rest  of  the  family 
consists  of  her  husband  and  the  boys.  I  'm  per- 
fectly certain  I  never  saw  her  in  a  beaded  dress. 
And  even  if  she  had  one,  I  'm  sure  she  would  n't 
think  of  wearing  it  down  here,  not  even  to  travel 
home  in.  People  don't  bring  elaborate  clothes  to 
this  place,  and  she 's  never  been  known  to.  I  be- 
lieve you  're  right.  If  the  beads  had  been  there 
when  the  place  was  cleaned,  they  would  have  dis- 
appeared. They  must  have  come  there  since. 
The  mysterious  'she'  of  the  footprint  must  have 
left  them!   But  what  else  was  there?" 

"Well,  I  noticed  another  thing  that  was  curious 
and  very  puzzling.  I  confess,  I  can't  make  much 
out  of  it,  and  yet  it  may  mean  a  great  deal.  It 
was  out  by  the  fireplace  in  the  li\  ing-room.  Did 
you  happen  to  notice  that  one  of  the  bricks  in  the 
floor  of  it  looked  as  if  an  attemjit  had  been  made 
to  pry  it  loose,  or  something?  The  cement  all 
along  one  side  had  been  loosened  and  then  packed 
down  into  place  again.  And  'wa>-  in  the  corner,  1 
picked  up  this!"  She  held  up  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife, broken  off  half-way. 

"No,  I  had  n't  noticed  it  at  all!"  exclaimed 
Phyllis,  ruefully.  "The  truth  is,  Leslie,  I  went 
into  that  place  expecting  to  see  it  all  torn  up  or 
upheaved  or  something  of  the  kind — something 
\ery  definite,  anyway.  And  when  I  did  n't  find 
anything  of  the  sort,  I  was  awfully  disappointed 
and  hardly  stopped  to  notice  an}-  of  these  small 
things.  But  I  believe  what  you  've  found  may 
be  very  important,  and  I  think  you  're  awfully 
clever  to  have  noticed  them,  too.  Why,  it  actually 
sounds  like  a  regular  detective  story!  And  now 
that  you  've  found  these  things,  what  do  you 
make  out  of  them?   Have  you  any  ideas?" 
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Leslie  wrinkled  her  brow  for  an  inter\al  in 
silent  thought.  At  last  she  said,  "\'es,  I  ha\e  a 
good  many  ideas,  but  I  have  n't  had  time  to  get 
them  into  any  order  ^'et.  They  're  all  sort  of — 
I'haotic!" 

"Oh,  never  mind!"  cried  the  ever-impatient 
Phyllis.  "Tell  me  them,  anyway.  I  don't  care 
how  chaotic  the>'  are !' ' 

"Well,  to  begin  with, — has  this  occurred  to 
you? — whoever  comes  here  selects  only  a  stormy, 
rainy  night  for  a  visit.  Now  why,  unless  they 
think  it  the  best  kind  of  time  to  escape  obser\-a- 
tion.  They  just  calculate  on  few  people  going  out 
or  even  looking  out  of  their  houses  on  that  kind  of 
a  night.    Is  n't  that  so?" 

"It  certainly  seems  to  be,"  agreed  Phyllis,  "but 
what  do  you  prove  by  that?" 

"I  don't  prove  anything,  but  I  've  drawn  a  con- 
clusion from  it  that  I  '11  tell  you  later.  Then, 
there 's  the  matter  of  this  little  bead.  I  know  you 
rather  scorned  it  when  I  first  showed  it  to  you, 
but  do  you  realize  one  thing?  We  may  be  able  to 
identify  the  owner  by  means  of  it." 

Phyllis  stared  at  her  incredulously,  but  Leslie 
continued:  "Yes,  I  really  think  so,  and  I  '11  tell 
you  why.  This  is  n't  an  ordinary  bead.  In  the 
first  place,  it 's  a  rather  peculiar  shade  of  green — 
one  you  don't  ordinarily-  see.  Then,  though  it 's 
so  small,  it  's  cut  in  a  different  way,  too,  sort  of 
melon-shaped,  only  with  about  six  sides.  Do  you 
see?" 

On  closer  examination,  Phyllis  did  see.  And 
she  had  to  acknowledge  that  Leslie  was  right. 

"Then  there  's  the  broken  penknife  and  the 
brick  with  one  side  pried  out,"  went  on  Leslie. 
"It  's  pretty  plain  that  the  person  was  trying  to 
pry  up  that  brick  with  the  penknife  and  found  it 
hard  work  because  the  mortar  or  cement  is  solid. 
Then  the  blade  of  the  knife  broke  and  the  attempt 
was  probably  given  up.  Now  why  did  they  want 
to  pry  up  that  brick?" 

"I  know! — I  know!"  cried  Phyllis,  trium- 
phantl}'.  "They  wanted  to  bury  'The  Dragon's 
Secret'  under  it!" 

"Maybe  they  did  and  maybe  they  did  n't,"  re- 
plied Leslie,  more  cautiously.  "They  certainly- 
tried  to  pry  up  the  brick,  but  perhaps  it  was  to 
look  for  something  under  it,  rather  than  to  hide 
anything.  However,  I  rather  think  it  was  to  hide 
it.  .'\nd  because  they  did  n't  succeed,  they  went 
out  and  buried  it  in  the  sand,  instead.  How  about 
that?" 

Phyllis  sprang  up  and  hugged  her  impetuoush'. 
"You  have  a  brain  like  a  regulation  sleuth- 
hound's!"  she  laughed.   "What  else?" 

"Well,  this  is  what  I  can't  understand.  Sup- 
pose this  person  (we  're  sure  now  it  must  be  a 
woman)  came  down  here  that  first  stormy  night 


with  'The  Dragon's  Secret,'  and  tried  to  hide  it 
somewhere,  and  finally-  buried  it  in  the  sand  out- 
side. The  question  is,  what  did  she  come  for  the 
secojid  time?" 

"To  get  it  again?"  suggested  Phyllis. 

"I 'm  almost  absolutely  certain  not,  because,  if 
so,  all  she  would  have  had  to  do  was  to  go  outside 
and  dig.  (Of  course,  she  would  n't  have  found  it, 
because  we  had  it !)  But  she  never  went  outside 
at  all.  I  know  that  positively.  I  passed  right  by 
the  place  where  Rags  dug  the  hole,  on  my  way  up 
from  your  bungalow,  and  it  was  quite  untouched, 
just  as  we  left  it  after  we  filled  it  up  again  that 
day.  And  when  we  came  back  again,  I  looked  a 
second  time,  and  still  it  was  the  same.  And  I 
watched  half  the  night  and  would  certainly  have 
seen  if  any  one  had  gone  there.  No,  I  'm  sure  it 
was  n't  for  that.    But  what  was  it  for?" 

"Give  it  up,"  advised  Phyllis,  "at  least  for  the 
present.   Anything  else?" 

"No,  except  the  conclusion  I  drew  about  the 
person's  coming  on  a  stormy  night.  Do  you  real- 
ize this? — there 's  quite  a  big  chance  that  they — 
or  rather,  she! — will  come  again  on  the  next 
stormy  night — perhaps!" 

"Well,  if  that  's  the  case,"  exclaimed  Phyllis, 
"I  've  drawn  a  little  conclusion  of  my  own.  The 
next  stormy  night  I  'm  going  to  spend  at  your 
bungalow — and  we  're  going  to  keep  awake  all 
night!" 

CHAPTER  VII 

A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

But  the  weather  remained  quite  clear  for  several 
nights  after  this.  And  meantime  other  things 
happened  that  gave  a  new  twist  to  the  girls' 
conjectures. 

Two  mornings  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter,  Phyllis  appeared  at  Rest  Haven  with  a 
mysterious  wrapped  parcel  in  her  hand.  Answer- 
ing Leslie's  curious  glance,  she  whispered: 

"I  want  you  to  take  this  thing  and  keep  it  here 
and  hide  it.  It 's 'The  Dragon's  Secret.'  I  don't 
feel  safe  a  minute  with  it  around  our  place  since 
Ted's  performance  the  other  day.  You  know,  he 
boasted  he 'd  find  out  our  secret,  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly make  every  effort  to,  or  I  don't  know  him. 
Whether  he  '11  succeed  or  not  depends  upon  how 
clever  we  are  in  spoiling  his  plans.  If  he  found 
this,  though,  we  might  as  well  not  try  to  keep  the 
rest  from  him.  I  discovered  him  snooping 
around  my  room  rather  suspiciously  yesterday. 
This  was  locked  up  in  my  trunk,  and  he  said  he 
was  only  hunting  for  fudge !  But  anyhow,  you 'd 
better  keep  it  now,  if  you  can  think  of  some  safe 
place  to  hide  it." 

"I 'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  to  put  it"  sighed 
Leslie,    rather   worried    by    the  responsibility. 
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"Aunt  Alarcia  and  I  shared  one  big  trunk  because 
it  did  n't  seem  worth  while  to  bring  two,  when  one 
needs  so  few  things  here..  So  of  course  I  could  n't 
put  it  in  there,  and  the  lock  of  my  suitcase  is 
broken.   There  is  n't  a  bureau-drawer  with  a  key 


"THE  GIRLS  TUCKED  IT  FAR  INTO  A  CORNER" 


in  the  whole  bimgalow — so  Avhat  am  I  going  to 
do?" 

For  a  time,  Phyllis  was  equally  puzzled.  Then 
suddenly  she  had  a  bright  idea.  "I  '11  tell  you! 
That  top  shelf  in  your  pantry  where  the  refriger- 
ator is!  You  said  you 'd  put  quite  a  few  kitchen 
things  there  that  you  did  n't  use,  and  it  's  dark 
and  unhandy  and  neither  your  aunt  nor  any  one 


else  would  think  of  disturbing  it.  Wouldn't  that 
be  the  best  place,  realh^?" 

"I  guess  you  're  right,"  admitted  Leslie,  con- 
siderabl}'  relieved.    "W  ait  till  Aunt  Marcia  has 
gone  to  sit  on  the  front  veranda,  and  we  can  put 
it  there." 

The  Dragon's  Secret 
had  probably  known 
some  strange  resting- 
places  in  its  time,  but 
dotibtless  none  stranger 
than  the  one  in  which  it 
now  found  itself  —  a 
dark,  rather  dusty  top 
shelf  in  a  pantry,  hob- 
nobbing with  a  few  worn- 
out  pots  and  pans  and 
discarded  kitchen-ware ! 
But  the  girls  tucked  it 
far  into  a  corner,  and, 
wrapped  in  its  burlap 
bag,  it  was  as  success- 
fully concealed  as  it 
would  have  been  in  a 
strong-box. 

"And  now,  there  's 
something  I  've  been 
wanting  to  ask  you," 
said  Leslie,  as  the  two 
girls  strolled  down  to  the 
beach.  "Do  you  happen 
to  know  anything  about 
the  people  who  hired 
Curlew's  Nest  the  latter 
part  of  this  summer?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered 
Phyllis,  "though  I  did 
n't  happen  to  see  them 
myself.  Mrs.  Danforth 
told  me  that  in  July  the 
Remsons  had  it,  as  they 
always  do.  Bi:t  in  Au- 
gust and  September  she 
rented  it  to  an  elderly 
gentleman, — I  can't 
think  of  his  name,  just 
this  minute,— who  stayed 
there  all  by  himself  with 
only  his  man  or  valet  to 
do  all  the  work.  He 
was  n't  very  well, — was  recovering  from  some 
kind  of  a  fever,  I  think, — and  wanted  to  be  alone 
in  some  quiet  place.  You  know,  Mrs.  Danforth 
herself  sjjent  all  summer  in  your  bungalow,  and 
she  said  she  saw  very  little  of  the  man  in  Curlew's 
Nest,  though  they  were  such  near  neighbors.  He 
sat  on  his  porch  or  in  the  house  a  great  deal,  or 
took  long  walks  by  himself  on  the  beach.  He 
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used  to  pass  the  time  of  day  witli  her,  and  make 
some  other  formal  remarks,  but  that  was  about 
all.  She  was  really  rather  curious  about  him,  he 
seemed  so  anxious  not  to  mix  with  other  people 
or  be  talked  to.  But  he  left  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  she  closed  up  that  bungalow  for 
the  winter.  That 's  about  all  I  know." 

"It 's  too  bad  }'0U  can't  think  of  his  name!"  ex- 
claimed Leslie. 

"Why?"  demanded  Phyllis,  suddenly  curious. 
"You  surely  don't  think  that  lias  anythinti  to  do 
w  ith  tin's  affair,  do  >  ()u?" 

But  Leslie  coimtered  that  (lucstion  by  asking 
another:  "Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  as  strange, 
i'hyllis,  that  whoever  got  into  that  bungalow 
lately  knew  the  little  secret  about  the  side  door 
and  worked  it  very  cleverly?" 

Phyllis's  eyes  grew  wide  and  she  seized  Leslie's 
arm  in  so  nuiscular  a  grip  that  Leslie  winced. 
"No,  it  did  n't,  you  little  pocket-edition  Sherlock 
Holmes!  But  1  see  what  you  're  dri\  ing  at.  To 
know  about  that  side  door,  one  nuist  ha\'e  been 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  that  bungalow — lived 
in  it  for  a  while!  Aha!  No  wonder  you  're 
curious  about  the  last  occupant.  W'e  '11  have  to 
count  that  old  gentleman  in  on  this!" 

"Yes,  but  here  's  the  mystery,"  reminded 
Leslie.  "You  said  he  lived  here  alone  except  for 
his  man-servant.  Remember,  please,  that  the 
footprint  we  saw — was  a  woman' s!" 

Phyllis  tore  at  her  hair  in  mock  despair. 
"Worse  and  more  of  it!"  she  groaned.  "But  the 
deeper  it  gets,  the  more  determined  I  grow  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it !" 

They  strolled  on  a  while  in  silence.  Suddenly 
Phyllis  asked,  "Where 's  Rags  this  morning?" 

"Lie  does  n't  seem  to  feel  very  well  to-day. 
Something  seems  to  have  disagreed  with,  him — 
perhaps  too  many  hermit-crabs!  Anyway,  he  's 
lying  around  on  the  veranda  and  seems  to  want  to 
stay  near  Aunt  Marcia  and  sleep.  She  said  she 'd 
keep  him  there." 

"Best  news  I  've  heard  in  an  age!"  exclaimed 
Phyllis,  delightedly.  "That  dog  is  a  most  faithful 
article,  Leslie,  but  he 's  a  decided  nuisance  some- 
times! And  now,  I  have  a  gorgeous  idea  that  I 've 
been  wanting  to  try  for  two  days.  Father  and 
Ted  have  gone  off  for  the  day  up  the  inlet,  and 
Rags  is  out  of  commission.  Here  's  our  chance. 
Do  you  realize  that  there 's  one  bedroom  in  Cur- 
lew's Nest  we  did  n't  have  a  chance  to  explore  the 
other  day?  Let 's  go  and  do  it  right  now.  I  '11 
run  down  to  our  house  for  the  electric  torch  and 
meet  you  at  the  side  door.  There  's  not  a  soul 
around  to  interfere  with  us!" 

"Oh,  no,  Phyllis!  I  really  don't  think  we 
ought — "  objected  Leslie,  recalling  all  too  vividly 
the  unpleasantness  of  their  former  experience.  But 


Phyllis  was  off  and  far  away  while  she  was  still  ex- 
postulating, and  in  the  end,  Leslie  found  herself 
awaiting  her  companion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  side 
door  of  Curlew's  Nest. 

They  entered  the  dark  bungalow  with  beating 
hearts,  more  aware  this  time  than  ever  that  mys- 
tery hn'ked  in  the  depth  of  it.  Straight  to  the 
unexplored  bedroom  they  proceeded,  for,  as 
Leslie  reminded  I  hem,  they  had  no  time  to  waste; 
Rags  might  have  an  untimely  recovery  and  come 
seeking  them  as  before!  Ted  also  might  be 
[jrompted  by  his  evil  genius  to  descend  on  them ; 
or  even  Aunt  Marcia  might  be  minded  to  hunt 
them  up. 

The  bedroom  in  ciueslion,  as  Phyllis  now  re- 
called, was  the  southwest  one,  and  the  one  Mrs. 
Danforth  said  that  the  last  tenant  had  chosen  for 
his  own.  "Therefore  it  ought  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting,"  went  on  Phyllis.  "I  re- 
member now  that  Mrs.  Danforth  said  he  had 
asked  permission  to  leave  there,  as  a  little  con- 
tribution to  the  bungalow,  a  few  books  thai  he 
had  fmished  with  and  did  not  wish  to  carry  away. 
She  left  them  right  where  they  were  on  a  shelf  in 
his  room,  instead  of  i)Litting  them  in  the  bookcase 
in  the  li\ing-room.  I  'm  sort  of  remembering 
these  things  she  told  me,  piecemeal,  because  Mrs. 
Danforth  is  a  great  talker  and  is  always  giving 
you  a  lot  f)f  details  about  things  you  're  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in,  and  you  try  to  listen 
politel>',  Init  often  find  it  an  awfid  bore.  Then 
you  try  to  forget  it  all  as  soon  as  possible!" 

They  found  the  bedroom  in  question  somewhat 
more  spacious  and  better  furnished  than  the 
others.  But  though  they  examined  every  nook 
and  cranny  with  care,  they  discovered  nothing 
thrilling,  or  e\'en  enlightening,  within  its  walls 
till  they  came  to  the  shelf  of  books.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  two  books  of  recent  fiction,  were 
all  of  travel  and  politics  in  foreign  countries. 

"My,  but  he  must  have  been  interested  in  India 
and  China  and  Tibet  and  those  countries!"  ex- 
claimed Leslie,  reading  the  titles.  "I  wonder 
why?" 

She  took  one  of  them  down  and  turned  the 
pages  idly.  .\s  she  did  so,  something  fiuttered  out 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  picking  it 
up  and  examining  it.  "Phyllis,  this  may  pro\'e 
very  valuable !  Do  you  see  what  it  is?"  It  was  ai: 
envelop  of  thin,  foreign-looking  paper — an  empt\- 
envelop,  forgotten  and  useless,  unless  perhaps  it 
had  been  employed  as  a  book-mark.  But  on  it  was 
a  name — the  name  no  doubt  of  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  it  had  once  contained,  and  also  a  for- 
eign address. 

"Do  you  see  what  it  says?"  went  on  Leslie,  ex- 
citedly. "  'Honorable  Arthur  Ramsay,  Hotel  des 
Wagons-Lits,  Peking.'    Why,  Phyllis,  that 's  his 
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name  (which  you  could  n't  remember!)  and  he 
was  evidently  at  some  time  in  Peking!" 

But  Phyllis  was  puckering  her  brows  in  an 
effort  of  memory.  "There 's  some  mistake  here,  I 
guess,"  she  remarked  at  length,  "for  now  I  recall 
that  Mrs.  Danforth  said  his  name  was  Mr. 
Horatio  Gaines!" 

Leslie  dropped  the  envelop  back  in  the  book, 
the  picture  of  disappointment.  "It  does  n't  seem 
likely  he 'd  have  some  one  else's  envelops  in  his 
books,"  she  remarked.  "And  I  think  Honorable 
Arthur  Ramsay  of  Peking  sounds  far  more  thrill- 
ing than  plain  'Horatio  Gaines'!  Let  's  look 
through  the  rest  of  the  books  and  see  if  we  can 
discover  anything  else." 

They  examined  them  all,  but  found  nothing 
more  of  interest  and  Leslie  suggested  uneasily 
that  they  had  better  go. 

"But  there 's  one  thing  I  must  see  first,"  decid- 
ed Phyllis;  "the  beads  and  broken  penknife  you 
found.  I 've  been  wild  to  look  at  them  for  myself. 
Come  along!   We  '11  have  time  for  that." 

They  made  their  way  cautiously  into  the  next 
bedroom,  bent  down,  and  turned  the  torch  to- 
ward the  floor  under  the  bureau  where  Leslie  had 
made  the  discovery.  Then  both  girls  simulta- 
neously gasped.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  the  beads 
anywhere  to  be  seen ! 

"Phyllis!"  breathed  Leslie,  in  frightened 
wonder.  "It  's  gone — the  whole  string!  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  it?" 

"Come!"  cried  Phyllis,  dragging  Leslie  after 
her.  "Let  's  go  and  see  if  the  broken  penknife 
blade  is  there  yet.  If  that 's  gone,  too,  something 
new  has  happened  here!" 

The\'  hurried  to  the  living-room  and  bent  o\er 
the  fireplace.  The  half-loosened  brick  was  there 
as  Leslie  had  described  il,  but  of  the  broken  pen- 
knife blade  in  the  corner,  there  was  not  a  vestige 
to  be  seen ! 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CLUE  OF  THE  GREEN  HEAD 

With  shaking  knees  and  blank  dismay  on  their 
faces,  they  crept  out  of  Curlew's  Nest  and  fast- 
ened the  door.  Then  they  hurried  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  sat  on  a  rise  of  sand  to  talk  it 
over. 

"What  can  it  all  mean,  Plnllis?"  c|ua\ered 
Leslie. 

"It  means  that  some  one  has  been  in  there  again 
since  day  before  >'esterday,"  declared  her  com- 
panion, "though  it  's  been  bright  moonlight  for 
the  past  two  nights,  and  how  they  got  in  without 
being  seen,  I  can't  quite  understand!  You  said 
you  kept  some  sort  of  watch,  did  n'l  you?" 

"1  certainly  did.  I  have  n't  gone  to  bed  till  late, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  during  the  night,  I  '\  e 


waked  up  and  looked  over  there.  It  does  n't  seem 
possible  they  would  dare  to  come,  with  the  moon- 
light bright  as  day  all  night  long.  Of  course, 
that  side  door  is  on  the  opposite  side  from  us,  and 
the  only  way  I  could  tell  would  be  by  seeing  a 
light  through  the  cracks  of  the  shutter.  Perhaps 
if  they  did  n't  have  a  very  bright  light,  I  would  n't 
know." 

"But  what  did  they  come  for?"  questioned 
Phyllis. 

"Why,  that 's  simple.  They  came  back  to  get 
the  beads  and  the  knife-blade.  Probably  it  was 
the  'mysterious  she,'  and  she  came  to  get  those 
things  because  she  realized  they  'd  been  left 
there  and  might  be  disco\ered  by  some  one  else. 
What  else  could  it  be?" 

"Of  course  you  must  be  right,"  agreed  Phyllis. 
"But  it  's  the  queerest  thing  I  e\er  heard  of! 
Anyway,  there 's  one  thing  the  lady  does  n't  know 
— that  we  still  ha\'e  one  of  the  beads!  I  wonder 
how  she 'd  feel  if  she  did  realize  it?" 

"Do  >ou  e\er  wonder  what  that  mysterious 
lady  is  like?"  asked  Leslie.  "1  often  try  to  picture 
her — from  the  \  ery,  \  ery  little  we  know  about  her. 
I  think  she  is  tall  and  dark  and  slender  and 
alwa>  s  \  er\'  stylishh'  dressed.  She  has  rather  sad 
brown  e\'es  and  is  quite  foreign-looking  and  would 
l)e  \ery  interesting  to  know." 

"Well,  1  don't  imagine  her  that  way  at  all,"  re- 
plied Plu  Uis.  "To  me  it  seems  as  if  she  must  be 
large  and  imposing,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes 
and  \'ery  ciuick,  \  i\  acious  manners.  1  agree  that 
she  is  ncj  doubt  dressed  in  a  \  ery  up-to-date  sl)  le, 
and  is  probably  about  thirty-fi\e  or  forty  years 
old.  1  don't  know  whether  I  'd  like  to  know  her 
or  not,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  she 's  after 
in  that  bungalow!" 

So  they  continued  to  conjei  ture  and  imagine 
till  Phyllis  finally  exclaimed:  "Why,  there  are 
Lather  and  Ted  back  alreach  !  Eishing  must  have 
been  poor  this  morning.  Thank  goodness  we  got 
out  of  that  ijlace  when  we  did  !  But  that  reminds 
me,  1  ought  to  go  to  the  \  illage  and  order  some 
sLipplies.  The  grocer  does  n't  come  here  again  for 
two  da>s.  Don't  >'ou  want  to  walk  down  with 
me?   It  's  a  gorgeous  morning  for  a  'hike' !" 

"I  belie\e  I  will,"  agreed  Leslie;  "that  Is,  if 
y\unt  Marcia  can  gel  along  without  me.  1  ha\e 
n'l  had  a  good  walk  in  so  long  that  1  fairly  ache 
for  one.  I  '11  go  and  see  if  .Kunt  Marcia  would 
like  me  to  get  her  anything,  and  I  '11  meet  n  ou  in 
five  minutes." 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  morning  for  a  walk. 
The  crisp  October  air  was  as  clear  as  cry  stal  and 
the  salt  meadows  back  of  the  dunes  were  still  gay 
with  goldenrod  and  the  deeper  autumn  colorings. 
The  creek  that  wound  through  them  was  a  ribbon 
of  intense  blue,  and  a  thousand  marsh-birds  twit- 
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tered  and  darted  and  swooped  over  its  surf  arc. 
But  the  two  girls  were,  for  once,  almost  blind  to 
the  beaut\'  of  it  all,  so  absorbed  were  the}'  in  the 
never-failing  topic  of  their  mystery.  And  the 
\  illage  was  reached  almost  before  the\  realised 
the>-  were  in  its  vicinit}'. 

Phyllis  did  her  sho|)- 
ping  first,  in  the  general 
grocer}'  store.  Then 
Leslie  suggested  that 
the>'  visit  the  little 
fancy-goods  store  and 
look  up  some  wool  for 
Miss  Marcia's  knitting. 
It  was  a  very  tiny  little 
store,  kept  by  a  tin> , 
r.iuher  sleepy  old  lad> , 
who  took  a  long  time  to 
lind  the  articles  her  cus- 
tomers required.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  would 
uc\"er,  nexer  locate  the 
box  with  the  right  shade 
of  wool  in  it ! 

W  hile  the\'  were  wait- 
ing, not  altogether  pa- 
tiently,;! handsome  auto- 
mobile drew  up  in  front 
of  the  store.  It  's  only 
occupant  was  a  young 
girl  scarcely  older  than 
Leslie  and  Phyllis,  and 
by  the  ease  with  whicli 
she  handled  the  car,  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
she  was  an  accomplished 
driver.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  had  entered 
the  store  and  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  two  girls, 
waiting  to  be  served. 

She  was  short  and 
slender  in  build,  with  a 
pink-and-white  com- 
plexion of  marvelous 
clearness,  and  fluffy,  red- 
brown  hair.  Lender  the 
heavy  coat  which  she 
had  unbuttoned  on  en- 
tering the  store  could 

be  seen  a  stylish  suit  of  English  tweeds,  \er3' 
tailor-made  and  up-to-date,  and  a  smart  tarn 
crowned  her  red-brown  hair. 

After  the  pleasant  manner  of  the  villagers  and 
accustomed  summer  people,  Phyllis  bade  her 
"Good  morning!"  But  to  the  astonishment  of 
both  girls,  instead  of  replying  in  an  equally'  pleas- 
ant manner,  she  stared  at  them  both  up  and  down 


foi'  a  moment,  then  turned  away  with  onK'  an  un- 
gracious nod.  The  indignant  pair  left  her  se- 
\-erely  alone  after  that,  except  for  a  furtive  giance 
or  two  when  she  was  looking  the  other  way.  But 
when  they  had  at  last  jisrertnined  that  old  Mrs. 
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Selby  had,  after  all,  no  wool  of  the  shade  required, 
Leslie  hurried  Phyllis  out  with  what  seemed  al- 
most unnecessary  haste. 

"The  little  wretch!"  sputtered  Phyllis,  once 
safely  outside.  "Did  you  ever  see  worse  manners? 
But  she 's — " 

"Ne\'cr  mind  about  her  manners!"  whispered 
Leslie,  excitedly.  "Did  you  notice  anything  else?" 
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"Noticed  that  she  was  very  smart  looking  and 
quite  pretty — that  is,  I  thought  so  at  first.  But 
after  she  acted  that  way,  she  seemed  positively 
hateful!" 

"No,  no!  I  don't  mean  that.  Did  you  notice 
anything  about  her  dress — her  clothes?" 

"Oh,  do  tell  mc  what  you  mean!"  cried  Phyllis. 
"How  you  do  lo\c  to  mystify  a  person!" 

"Well,"  whispered  Leslie,  her  c^'cs  still  on  the 
door  of  the  little  store,  "when  she  threw  open  her 
coat  I  just  happened  to  glance  at  her  dress,  and 
noticed  that  it  had  a  girdle  of  some  dark  green, 
crepe-y  material,  and  the  two  ends  had  fringes  of 
beads — and  the  beads  were  just  like  the  ones  in 
Curlew's  Nest!" 

Phyllis  simply  stared  at  her,  open-mouthed  and 
incredulous.  "It  can't  be!"  she  muttered  at 
length.  "Even  if  the  beads  were  like  the  ones  you 
found — there  are  probably  luorc  persons  than  one 
who  have  some  like  them." 

"Yes,  that  's  true,"  admitted  Leslie,  "but  the 
color — and  queer  shape — everything! — At  least, 
it 's  something  worth  in\-estigating.  It 's  the  first 
real  clue  we  've  had." 

At  that  moment,  the  girl  in  ciuestiou  came  out 
of  the  store,  sprang  into  the  car,  whirled  the  wheel 
about,  and  was  off  down  the  street  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.   They  stood  gazing  after  her. 

"It  does  n't  seem  possible!"  exclaimed  Phyllis. 
"It  just  can't  be!  And  yet—  I  tell  you  what!  I  'ni 
just  wondering  whether  she  's  staying  anywhere 
around  here  or  is  just  a  casual  stranger  passing 
through  the  town.  Let 's  go  in  and  ask  old  Mrs. 
Selby  if  she  knows  anytliing  about  her.  If  she 's 
staying  here,  Mrs.  Selby  will  positively  know  it. 
I  '11  make  the  excuse  of  ha^•ing  forgotten  to  buy 
something.    Come  along!" 

She  hustled  Leslie  back  into  the  little  shop  and 
soon  had  Mrs.  Selby  busily  hunting  for  a  size  and 
variety  of  shell  hair-pin  of  which  she  had  no  need 
whatever,  as  she  possessed  already  a  plentiful 


supply  at  home.  But  it  was  the  onl}-  thing  she 
could  think  of  at  the  moment.  When  they  were 
being  wrapped,  she  asked  quite  casually: 

"Was  that  young  girl  who  just  went  out  a 
stranger  here,  Mrs.  Selby,  or  is  she  stopping  in 
the  \  illagc?  I  don't  seem  to  remember  seeing  her 
before." 

"Oh,  she  ain't  exactly  a  stranger,"  replied  Mrs. 
Selby,  with  alacrity,  quite  waking  up  at  the  pros- 
pect of  retailing  a  bit  of  gossip;  "but  she  ain't 
been  around  here  so  long — only  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  so.  She  comes  in  here  once  in  a  while,  but  she 
ain't  very  friendly  like, — never  passes  the  time  o' 
day  nor  nothing, — just  asks  for  what  she  wants 
and  goes  out.  I  never  did  quite  take  to  manners 
like  that.  Nobody  else  here  acts  so — not  e\  cn  the 
summer  folks.  I  can't  think  how  she  was  brung 
up !  They  do  say  as  she  ain't  an  y\merican, — that 
she  's  English  or  something, — but  I  don't  know 
lor  sure.  Anyhow,  she  don't  mix  with  no  one — 
just  runs  around  in  that  ottymobile  all  the  time." 

"Where  's  she  stopping?"  went  on  Phyllis. 
"The  hotel  is  closed.  I  thought  all  the  summer 
people  but  oursches  had  gone." 

"Oh,  she 's  boarding  up  to  Aunt  Sally  Blake's. 
I  duuno  how  she  come  to  go  (here,  but  there  she  i.s. 
I  wonder  how  Aunt  Sally  gets  along  with  her?" 

"Have  you  heard  what  her  name  is?"  pursued 
Phyllis,  as  she  reccixefl  her  parcel. 

"They  do  sa\  her  name  is  Ram.say — Miss 
Ramsay.  Good  moi  ning,  young  ladies,  and  thank 
you.   Come  in  again  soon." 

When  they  were  out  on  (he  street,  Leslie 
clutched  Phyllis  spasmodicalK-  and  her  eyes  were 
almost  popping  ou(  of  her  lu'ad. 

"Is  there  the  least  doubt  in  your  mind  »ow, 
Phyllis  Kelvin?"  she  demanded.  "Her  name  is 
Ramsay — the  \ery  same  name  that  was  on  the 
en^■elop  in  the  book!" 

And  Phyllis  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  her- 
self cominced. 


{To  be  continued) 


WINTERGREEN 

By  EDA  HAHNE  LAWRENCE 


I  KNOW  a  pretty,  f air>-  stream ; 

Old  logs  have  fallen  there. 
They  have  soft  moss  all  over  them, 

And  sometimes  flowers  rare. 
And  near  by  is  a  little  dell. 
With  wintergreen  I  love  so  well 

Just  growing  everywhere. 


Amid  its  fragrant,  glossy  leaves 

I  found  a  snowy  bell. 
I  did  not  pick  the  little  pearl, 

Because  I  knew  so  well, 
A  berry  red  would  crown  its  head, 
And  so  some  dear  bird  could  be  fed 

In  my  enchanted  dell. 


The  old  king  said,  witli  a  heavy  sigh,  "My  heart  is  chiU  with  fear, 

1m)|-  I  feel  that  my  end  draws  swiftly  nigh  with  the  close  of  the  dying  year! 

l\h'  golden  crown  I  would  fain  lay  down,  and  close  niy  eyes  in  peace. 

Could  ihe  son  of  my  lieart  take  well  his  part  when  my  guiding  care  must  cease. 

In  the  path  of  truth  he  hath  walked,  forsooth,  and  he  seemeth  fit  for  his  lot, 

]5ut  of  many  a  snare  he  must  needs  beware,  and  the  blood  of  youth  is  hot! 

"Go  summon  the  lad!  he  must  ride  to-night  to  the  hermit  old  and  gray. 

And  bring  me  word,  ere  tiie  morn  is  light,  of  all  that  the  sage  shall  say! 

On  a  New  Year's  night  when  the  signs  be  right  he  readeth  the  future  well. 

And  I  fain  would  know,  ere  my  strength  ebb  low,  what  his  lore  would  now  foretell!" 

The  prince  made  haste  to  his  father's  side,  and  he  clasped  his  trembling  hand 
As  he  knelt  him  near  the  words  to  hear  of  the  monarch's  last  conmiand. 
"I  must  send  thee  forth,  my  son,"  quoth  he,  "on  a  dangerous  quest  to-nighl, 
I' or  abroad  the  powers  of  evil  be  and  will  strive  thy  soul  to  fright! 

"Thy  faithful  word  do  thou  plight  to  me  that,  whatever  may  chance  betide, 
Thou  wilt  parley  not  with  those  thou  see  who  would  turn  thy  steps  aside. 
Ride  fast  through  the  forest  dim  and  gray  ere  the  shades  of  night  shall  fall — 
Brook  no  delay  on  thy  onward  way  though  many  a  voice  should  call! 

".Stay  not  to  drink  at  the  nearer  brink  of  the  river  deep  and  wide. 

Nor  list  to  the  sound  that  echoes  round  on  the  lonely  mountain-side! 

If  thou  meet  with  men  in  the  haunted  glen  who  would  speak  thee  seeming  fair, 

Oh,  heed  them  not  in  that  lonely  spot,  but  their  tempting  words  beware! 

"Check  not  thy  quest  for  a  moment's  rest  till  thou  come  to  thy  journey's  end; 
And  the  jewel  of  price  that  decks  thy  breast  do  thou,  as  thy  life,  defend ! 
Far  greater  its  worth  than  gold  of  earth,  and,  whatever  the  lure  may  be, 
If  its  light  shine  fair  on  the  tempting  snare,  thy  danger  thou  shalt  see!" 

"Have  never  a  fear,  O  sire  so  dear,"  the  prince  replied,  "for  me! 

Ere  the  morning  light  on  the  hills  be  bright  I  will  come  again  to  thee!" 
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Then  he  wrapped  him  warm  from  a  nearing  storm,  and  he  mounted  his  fleetest  steed, 
And  off  on  his  wa}-  to  the  hermit  gra\-  he  rode  at  his  utmost  speed. 

The  clouds  hung  drear  as  the  night  drew  near,  and  the  wind  blew  fierce  .ind  cold, 
And  never  a  guiding  star  shone  clear  when  he  came  to  the  forest  old. 
.•\s  he  sped  him  on  through  the  pathway'  black,  though  ne^■er  a  form  he  sees, 
There  was  many  a  \  oicc  tliat  called  him  liack,  from  the  depths  of  the  ancient  trees. 

"O  traveler,  bide  I"  tlicx'  loudly  cried,  "thou  hast  wandered  far  astray! 
Oh  gi\e  to  US  heed,  and  check  thy  steed,  if  but  for  a  moment's  slay!" 
But  the  fil  ing  feet  of  his  charger  fleet  the  darkening  track  they  spurned, 
.\nd,  left  and  right,  llie  jewel's  light  on  the  forest  depths  he  turned. 
It  gleamed  where  ellin  faces  leered  from  the  boughs  of  many  a  tree. 
And  mocking  \  oices  laughed  and  jeered  as  swiftly  along  rode  he. 

Then  hastening  on  through  the  deeiiening  gloom,  he  came  to  the  ri\-er's  side — 
The  banks  \\ere  steep  and  the  waters  deep,  and  the  stream  ran  wild  and  wide. 
Out  ul  the  gathering  mists  ol  night,  an  old  man,  bent  and  gray. 
All  nmlfled  tight  in  a  cloak  of  white,  rose  up  beside  the  way. 

"I  am  waiting  for  thee,  O  Prince!"  cried  he,  as  he  seized  the  horse's  rein. 
And  I  pray  thee  stay  for  an  hour's  delay — thou  would'st  find  it  to  thy  gain! 
My  years  are  many  and  1  am  learned  in  the  crafty  tricks  of  earth, 
And  thy  bauble  gay  might  cheaply  ])ay  for  lore  of  priceless  worth!" 


Then  nc\'er  a  word  the  prince  spake  he,  but  he  turned  his  jewel  clear 
The  shrouded  form  at  his  side  to  see,  and  it  shrank  awa\'  in  fear; 
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And  the  arm  raised  high,  and  the  e\  il  eye,  and  the  face  that  glowered  with  rage, 
Were  those  of  a  \  illain,  fierce  and  sly,  instead  of  a  mild  old  sage. 
The  prince  struck  once— the  prince  struck  twice — "Thou  traitorous  knave!"  cried  he, 
"Take  that  for  the  price  of  they  foul  ad\'ice!  my  jewel  is  ne\"er  for  thee!" 


"THE  I'KINdi  STKUCK  ONCi;— THK,  PRINC  Ii  STKL  CK  1  WIC  i;— THOU  TRAITOROLS  KNAVE!'  CRIED  HE  " 


Then  off  like  a  Hash  did  llie  good  steed  dash,  and  he  swam  the  ris  er  wide, 
Nor  slackened  speed,  in  his  master's  need,  till  he  came  to  the  mountain-side. 
Then  on  the>'  pressed  though  the  irail  was  steep,  and  darker  grew  the  night, 
With  lowering  clouds,  and  the  shadows  deep,  and  nc\'cr  a  star  in  sight. 

W  ith  wailing  \oico  did  an  echo  pleatl — "Oh  help!  Oli  help!"  it  pra\'cd; 
"Oh  stay  thy  steed  for  a  soul  in  need!  give  aid!  gi\e  aid!  gi\'e  aid!" 
i-5ut  't  is  never  a  viorlal  cry  liie\-  hear  as  the\'  ride  the  darkness  through, 
y\nd  I  he  pearl  shone  dear  on  a  sha|)e  of  fear  that  across  the  palh\va\'  tlew. 

But  when  to  the  haunteti  glen  came  tht  \-,  full  many  a  light  shone  free. 

And  youths  all  ga>'  in  their  fine  array  ran  forth  to  urge  their  plea; 

"Give  us  the  care  of  thy  jewel  fair!  we  have  food  and  sparkling  wine, 

And  ease  and  rest,  as  an  honored  guest,  O  Prince,  shall  all  be  thine!" 

But  the  youth  cried,  "Xay!  I  may  not  stay!"    And  the  jewel  brightly  burned 

As  those  who  sued  with  tire  wine  and  food  to  grisly  specters  turned. 

Then  on  for  many  a  mile  they  toil — o'ei'  rocky  pathways  steep, 

Through  swamp\'  fields  and  marsh>-  ^oil  where  the  good  steed's  feet  sink  deep, 
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Where  reeds  and  llie  rank  bog  mosses  grow,  and  treacherous  pitfalls  hide, 
And  nickering  lights  move  to  and  fro  to  tempt  the  steps  aside. 
By  the  sandy  shore  they  passed  along  where  the  waves  dashed  up  their  spray, 
And  they  heard  the  mermaids'  hiring  song  that  begs  the  traveler  stay. 

But  the  prince  rode  fast  till  he  came,  at  last,  to  the  hill  beside  the  wa\-. 
Where  dwelt  alone,  in  his  cave  of  stone,  the  hermit  old  and  gray. 
Quickly  he  told  his  sire's  behest  and  the  object  of  his  quest — 
Tiie  hermit  heard,  with  ne\"cr  a  word,  then  bade  the  youth  to  rest. 


"1U:T  THIC  VOI  TII  CKIKU,  'NAV!  1  iM.VV  NOT  ST.VV!' " 


Then  a  critical  look  the  wise  man  took  in  his  magical  crystal  sphere 

Which,  on  New  Year's  night,  when  the  signs  be  right,  foretellcth  the  future  clear. 

Then  he  deeply  studied  an  ancient  book,  all  clasped  and  bound  in  gold. 

And  then,  in  haste,  on  parchment  traced  what  his  mystic  lore  had  told. 

"Now  haste  thee  away!"  the  hermit  cried,  as  he  bade  the  youth  God-speed; 
"The  time  is  short  and  thou  fast  must  ride!  and  pa}-  to  thy  charge  good  heed! 
The  storm  hath  ceased,  and,  lo!  in  the  east  the  darkness  waneth  fast. 
And  the  heart's  desire  of. the  king,  thy  sire,  must  be  his  ere  the  night  be  past!" 

Then  off  and  away  through  the  shadows  gray  the  prince  he  sped  him  back. 
Nor  checked  the  speed  of  his  faithful  steed  as  they  followed  the  homeward  track. 
Through  the  ri\  er  deep,  o'er  the  mountain  steep,  tlnough  forest,  and  over  plain, 
Or  e\'er  the  light  on  (he  hills  shone  bright  he  came  to  his  own  again. 


Then  the  old  king  cried:  "Thou  welcome  art!  I  ha\-e  anxious  watched  for  thee! 
Thou  hast  done  thy  part  wilh  a  faithful  heart — now  what  may  thy  message  be?" 


A   BALLAD  Ol-    XF.W  M'.AR'S   lA  I", 
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"  I  HIiN  A  CRITICAL  LOOK  THE  WISE  MAX  TOOK  IN  HIS  MAGICAL  CKYSI  AL  SrUEKE" 


Then  the  parchment  scroll  did  he  quick  unroU,  and  lie  reatl,  in  scriijt  ol  gold, 
W  hat  the  book  of  fear  and  the  crystal  sphere  to  the  hermit  gray  had  told: 

"The  New  Year  breaks  and  hope  awakes — oh.  Uike  lo  lh>'  heart  good  cheer! 

And  may  heaven  forfend  that  thy  days  should  end  with  the  close  of  the  dying  year! 

But,  whenever  thou  go,  Fate  bids  thee  know  thou  niay'st  rest  in  peace,  O  King — 

The  son  of  thy  heart  will  honor  his  part,  whate\  er  the  future  bring. 

No  lure  may  charm,  no  tempter  harm,  no  e\  il  touch  the  youth 

W  ho  Ireasureth  fast,  whik'  life  shall  last,  the  priceless  i>earl  of  Truth!" 
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BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 

By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  FRIGHTENED  TAPIR 


It  Still  wanted  an  hour  to  noon  when  they  arrived 
at  camp.  In  another  half-hour  Jack  put  in  an 
appearance  after  an  unsuccessful  hunt  for  the 
manatee. 

"I  saw  one  feeding  on  the  bank  ^\■hcre  W'alcc 
said  it  would  be,  but  it  ducked  before  I  got  within 
good  rifle-range,"  was  his  rather  sheepish  explana- 
tion. "But  I  shot  a  fme  big  otter.  Wail  until 
Walee  brings  it  up  from  the  canoe!" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Indian  arri\  cd  with  tlie 
large  beast  slimg  over  his  shoulder.  l  ie  carried 
it  to  the  skinning  shed  and  dumped  it  on  tlie  table 
there  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  "Phew, 
luapalwa  heavy !" 

The  otter  iL'iis  hca\  \',  weighing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifty  pounds.  It  was  nearly  fi\'c  feet 
long,  with  short  legs  and  webbed  feet.  Like  its 
smaller  northern  relati\'es,  its  brown  fur  was  sleek 
and  glossy,  but  shorter,  thinner,  and  lacking  body. 

"That  's  the  trouble  with  them,"  Milton  de- 
clared. "We  get  the  size  down  here,  but  lose  the 
quality  of  fur.  For  all  its  good  looks,  that  skin 
would  n't  last  a  week  if  made  up  into  a  woman's 
coat.  There 's  no  inner  lining  of  fur  beneath  that 
beautiful  long  hair.  It  's  the  same  way  with  all 
the  animals  in  this  part  of  the  continent — good 
long  hair,  but  no  body  to  it.  Take  the  howlers, 
for  instance:  if  they  had  a  heavy  fur,  there 'd  be 
nothing  in  the  world  on  the  market  that  could 
touch  them  for  beauty.  1  'm  glad,  though,  that 
they  have  n't  it.  There  would  n't  l)e  any  left 
alive  by  this  time  if  they  had." 

After  dinner  the  two  brothers  busier!  tliemseh  es 
with  preparing  the  skins  of  the  curas.'iows,  and  the 
Indians  worked  on  the  otter  and  a  small  deer  (hat 
Dick,  the  fourth  Indian,  had  brought  in.  Paul, 
left  to  himself,  wandered  aimlessly  about,  watch- 
ing Jack  for  a  while,  and  then  strolled  over  to  the 
shed  where  the  Indians  struggled  with  their 
tougher  specimens.  The  day  was  extremely 
warm  and  sultry,  and  being  stout  and  soft,  the  boy 
perspired  freely.    His  clothes  were  wet  through. 

Tiring  of  watching  the  Indians,  he  turned  into 
the  living-tent  and  commenced  to  change  to  a 
fresh  suit  of  khaki.  But  the  exertion  was  too 
great.  As  he  sat  on  the  cot,  a  comfortable,  drowsy 
feeling  overcame  him.  The  others  were  busy; 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do;  he  might  as  well 
nap  for  a  few  minutes,  he  decided.  Five  minutes 
later  he  was  fast  asleep. 


At  four  o'clock  he  was  roughly  awakened  by  a 
^•iolent  upheaval  of  the  cot. 

"Here,  get  out  of  that,  \ou  old  fatness!"  his 
dazed  senses  heard  a  \oicc  cry  as  he  struck  the 
floor.  "Think  \o\\  're  going  to  snore  all  the  after- 
noon?  Come  on!  we  're  goin'  hunting!" 

"Wa-what 's  the  matter?  Earthquake?"  Then 
coHiing  to  himself — "Hullo,  Skinny!  What  time 
is  it.-'    I  '\e  just  been  dozing  for  a  while." 

"I-"our  o'clock!" 

"What  's  that?  1  ha\c  n't  been  liere  ten 
minutes." 

"Two  hours,  you  mean-  and  doziug,  hey?  Jack 
thought  you  were  a  troop  of  luiwHug  monkeys, 
and  he  's  out  looking  in  the  trees  lor  them  now- 
Come  on,  we  're  going  hunting  for  cajnbaras  on 
one  of  the  islands  down  ri\er." 

Paul  donned  his  fresh  khaki  in  a  twinkling  and 
they  hurried  down  to  the  canoes.  Jack  was  in  the 
bow  of  one,  with  \\"alee  as  paddler;  Wa'na  held 
another  in  readiness  for  the  boys. 

"Had  to  wake  the  old  porpoise  up,"  gleefully 
.  reported  Fred,  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  brother. 

Milton  smiled.  "Don't  mind  him,  Paul.  He 
w.is  wor.'^e  than  )ou  when  he  first  came.  This 
liuniid  climate  always  makes  one  sleepy  at  first. 
I' red  could  n't  stay  awake  two  hours  on  a  stretch, 
and  A\ould  n't  ha-ve  been  uji  that  nuich  if  I  had  n't 
kept  him  going  In:  pouring  buckets  of  water  on 
him." 

"Wow!  -what  a  great  big  fib!"  roared  Skinn\-, 
indignanth',  hurling  a  large  piece  of  moss  at  his 
brother.  "I  did  n't  sleep  at  all.  ^'on  grew  wor- 
ried because  I  was  awake  so  unich." 

"Who  would  n't  be  worried  with  a  nois>  young- 
ster like  \o\\  awake  and  under  foot  all  the  time. 
1  11  admit,  though,  that  you  did  n't  sleep  more 
than  h.ill  the  time  away.  Come  tm,  let  's  get 
started." 

Paul  gingerly  took  his  seat  in  the  center  of  the 
tips\  craft.  His  chum  was  in  the  bow  with  a 
paddle,  and  Wa'na  in  the  stern.  The  trip  was  to 
be  three  miles  down  ri\"er. 

As  the  canoes  rounded  a  tree-co\'ered  point 
which  projected  from  the  shore,  Paul  heard  a 
snort  and  a  splash.  -An  eddy  in  the  water  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  ri\  er-bank  showed  where 
some  large  body  had  disappeared.  Wa'na  hur- 
riedly changed  the  course  of  the  canoe  and  headed 
for  the  spot.  The  other  canoe  also  turned  in  that 
direction. 

A  dozen  strokes  placed  them  directly  o\'er  the 
edd)',  but  the  two  bo}'s,  leaning  over  as  far  as 
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lliey  dared  without;  upsetting  their  craft,  could  see 
nothing. 

"What  was  it,  Wa'na?"  I-'red  demanded. 

"Me  I'ink  iiiaipiirie." 

"Tapir?    Watch  out.  Fat!  there  it  is!" 

Paul  saw  a  long  gra>'  snout  ajipear  abo\e  the 
water,  followed  b\'  a  i)air  of  small  pointed  ears 
and  a  large  head.  It  was  moving  with  great  speed 
away  from  the  canoe,  causing  a  ripi)le  to  slri-ani 
away  on  either  side. 

"After  it!"  Fred  shouted,  stahbing  franticalU- 
at  the  water  with  his  [laddle.  The  canoe  shot 
alter  the  tapir. 

"Don't  shoot!"  Jack  called.  "I  doubt  if  you 
can  kill  it  with  your  shotguns,  e\en  if  they  are 
loaded  with  b-b  shot;  and  if  you  do,  it  will  sink." 

I'red  grunted  in  disappointment,  but  under- 
stood the  good  sense  of  what  his  brother  said,  l  ie 
left  his  gun  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and 
motioned  Paul  to  do  likewise.  "Xo  use,"  he  saul. 
"Jack 's  right.  Never  kill  anything  unless  you  're 
sure  you  can  get  it  after  it 's  shot.  But  let 's  get 
as  close  as  we  can." 

The  tapir  did  not  repeat  its  first  di\  e,  but  swam 
with  great  swiftness.  The  chase  lasted  for  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  the  canoe  overtook  it.  Paul 
could  see  the  outlines  of  the  huge,  clumsy  body  in 
the  brown  water,  and  could  make  out  the  large 
stumpy  feet  threshing  awkwardly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  dog  swims.  The  cur\ed,  prehensile 
snout  projected  above  the  surface  and  emitted  a 
snort,  then  disappeared.  The  ears  alone  remained 
in  sight,  like  twin  periscopes  cutting  the  water. 

"Something  's  the  matter  with  him!"  Fred 
shouted  suddenly.  "He 's  draggin'  a  stick  behind 
him !" 

He  leaned  o\  er  and  grasped  at  something  which 
left  a  wake  of  ripples  behind  the  fleeing  creature. 
He  ga\  e  it  a  sharp  jerk,  the  dugout  rocked  smartly 
on  its  side,  then  righted,  and  the  boy  held  a  long 
arrow  in  his  hands !  The  tapir  dove  and  was  gone. 

"Did  you  e\er  see  anything  to  beat  that!"was 
his  astonished  exclamation.  "Look  at  the  arrow 
1  pulled  out  of  him!"  He  exhibited  the  trophy, 
which  was  manufactured  out  of  a  hollow  reed 
fully  six  feet  in  length  and  tipped  with  a  barbed 
iron  head.   The  weapon  was  not  feathered. 

Paul  was  dumfounded.  He  had  not  known 
that  tapirs  swam  about  ri\'ers  like  that,  much  less 
that  they  carried  spears  with  them.  Skinn>'  had 
called  it  an  arrow.  It  was  ditferent  from  any  he 
e\'er  had  seen ! 

"That  's  no  arrow.  Skinny;  it  's  a  spear." 

"No  it  is  n't,"  the  other  maintained.  "It 's  an 
arrow  all  right,  a  regular  Indian  hunting-arrow. 
Ask  Wa'na." 

"It  arrow,"  responded  the  Indian.  "Hunter  see 
maipvrie  ■ —  bing!  he  shoot;  but  viaipitrie  hear  him 


cuid  jiunp.  Arrow  hit  him,  Onid,  in  behind  leg. 
Maipurie  jump  into  water  and  carry  arrow  away. 
I  lunter  mad." 

"i\Iost  (jf  the  Indians  still  use  bows  and  arrows," 
stated  l-'red,  in  explanation.  "The  only  weapons 
they  can  afford  to  bu>'  are  old  trade  guns,  and 
they  prefer  bows  to  them.  I  don't  know  why 
they  use  such  long  arrows — the>'  draw  them  only 
lialf  way  back  on  the  bows  when  shooting,  but 
you  ne\er  find  'em  less  than  five  feet  long.  Cien- 
crally  the\'  're  the  same  size  as  the  bows." 

"But  what  about  these  tapirs,  Skinny,"  asked 
his  companion,  who  had  been  greatl\-  thrilled  by 
the  sight  of  the  creature.  "I  diti  n't  know  they 
li\ed  in  the  water." 

"The\-  don't.  But  ihe>''re  always  somewhere 
near  it.   They  enjoy  it  just  like  hippopotami,  only 


"THE  T.\PIR  SWAM  WITH  GREAT  SWIFTNESS" 


they  don't  stay  in  quite  so  much.    Their  food  , 
consists  mostly  of  young  palm-shoots  and  tender  ' 
l)lants  that  grow  near  the  river,  or  in  it.   On  land 
they  're  terribly  clumsy,  and,  when  frightened, 
look  lii-ce  fat  hobby-horses  galloping  ofY.    In  the 
water,  though,  they  '\'e  a  sub  destro^'er  beat  a 
mile  for  speed,  and  the  sub  itself  stopped  ten  i 
different  ways  for  diving  and  traveling  imder  ; 
water.    You  would  n't  think  so  to  look  at  them, 
would  you?"  j 
"Think  this  tapir  'II  get  to  shore  all  right?"  j 
"Sure.   How  about  it,  Wa'na?"  | 
''Maipurie,  he  no  hurt  bad.    He  di\e  here, 
whew,  and  come  up  under  branch  of  big  tree  on  I 
shore.    Shake  self,  squeal,  and  run  away.    Mai-  ^ 
purie  all  right." 

"They  're  pretty  tough,  you  see,"  Fred  ex-  \ 
plained.  "So  are  the  waterhaas."  i 
"The  what?"  ; 
"The  waterhaas — capybaras,  the  animals  we  're  j 
after  to-night.  They  're  something  like  that  ; 
agouti  w'e  saw  this  morning,  but  four  or  five  times  j 
as  big.  Jack  shot  one  that  weighed  two  hundred  •] 
pounds.  Imagine  a  guinea-pig  that  size!  They  .! 
are  n't  real  guinea-pigs,  any  more  than  rats  or  \ 
porcupines  are,  but  just  belong  to  the  same  gen-  ■! 
eral  order  of  rodents.    Capybaras  do  look  like  \ 
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great  big  over-grown  guineas,  though,  witli  long 
hair  and  whiskers.  The}'  live  in  holes  in  the  ri\'er- 
bank  during  the  daytime,  and  at  night  swim  to 
where\  er  they  re  going  to  feed.  Farther  on  down 
toward  the  coast,  droves  of  them — they  alwa\s 
tra\  el  in  droves — will  get  into  a  man's  rice-field 
and  ruin  it  over  night.  About  the  only  wa\  \ou 
can  get  them  is  to  go  after  them  on  a  moonlight 
night." 

By  this  time  the  canoes  were  approaching  a  low 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Once  it  had 
been  a  mud-flat,  but  the  current  had  brought  in- 
numerable seeds  with  its  sediment,  and  the  island 
had  germinated  into  a  tangle  of  low  brush,  which 
in  turn  grew  into  a  forest.  Reaching  far  into  the 
center  of  this  jungle  was  a  meadow,  water-cov- 
ered and  luxuriant  in  grass,  toward  which  they 
headed. 

CHAPTER  VII 

HUNTING  FOR  CAPYBARA 

There  was  still  an  hour  before  sunset  when  the 
party  landed  in  a  small  bay  between  two  jutting 
arms  of  the  tiny  savannah.  The  dugouts  were 
drawn  up  on  the  grass,  and  Milton  assembled 
liis  company  for  instructions. 

"Fred,  you  '11  go  with  Wa'na  o\er  to  that  big 
mora-tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow  and 
sit  down.  Wait  for  any  capybaras  which  may 
come  up  along  the  edge  of  the  woods." 

"What  's  Fat  going  to  do?"  demurred  his 
brother. 

"I  '11  take  care  of  him.  We  ha\e  to  scatter 
our  forces  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  some  one  will  get  a  shot  at  the  beasts.  Walee, 
you  stay  near  the  boats.  Paul,  you  come  with 
me.  All  right,  let 's  go  before  it  gets  dark.  Flax  c 
you  your  electric  torch,  Fred?" 

"Sure!  Bet  I  get  more  game  than  you  two. 
So  long." 

"Well,  don't  miss  everything  you  shoot  at," 
Jack  grinned;  "we  can't  afTord  to  waste  amnui- 
nition." 

"Haw!"  derisively  snortcfl  the  other,  and,  with 
a  wink  at  Paul,  departed.  "I  'm  sorry  for  you. 
Fat,"  he  shouted  back,  when  he  had  proceeded 
a  hundred  yards  and  felt  himself  to  be  at  a  safe 
distance;  "you  '11  never  see  an\'thing  with  him," 
pointing  in  mock  scorn  at  Jack.  "He  never  gets 
a  thing.  Remember  the  manatee!"  and  Fred 
dashed  away  as  his  brother  made  a  step  in  his 
direction. 

"Some  kid,  that!"  Milton  chuckled  fondly. 
"Now  let 's  get  after  those  waterliaas." 

With  a  last  look  at  the  canoes,  he  led  the  way 
along  the  shore  to  the  middle  of  the  meadow. 
Paul  plowed  after,  staring  right  and  left,  for  he 


was  conmiencing  to  learn  the  value  of  good  eve- 
sight  in  the  tropics.  Jack  suddenly  paused  and 
pointed  at  a  spot  close  to  his  feet.  "See  the 
tracks,  Fat?" 

Paul  saw  a  well-beaten  trail  a  few  inches  wide, 
from  which  the  tough  grass  had  been  worn, 
crossing  their  own  path  at  right  angles  and 
meandering  toward  the  heart  of  the  meadow. 
It  was  a  mass  of  footprints  about  four  inches 
long,  deep  set  in  the  mud,  like  the  spoor  of  a 
bear,  but  narrower  and  smaller. 

"They  evidently  follow  this  trail  up  into  the 
swamp,  where  they  feed  on  roots  and  young 
plants,"  Jack  explained.  "Be  careful  there, 
Paul!  Don't  step  on  the  trail!  They  might 
smell  your  tracks  and  take  another  ]iath.  There 
are  probably  any 
quantity  of  others, 
but  we  '11  follow 
this  and  see  where 
it  leads." 

They  had  not 
gone  fifty  )ards 
when  a  large  red- 
dish-brown bird, 
with  wings  broadly 
marked  with  yel- 
lowish-green, 
started  from  the 
grass  almost  be- 
neath their  feet. 
Its  sudden,  harsh  cry  startled  the  boy,  so  that  he 
stood  gaping  with  mouth  open.  He  was  brought 
to  his  senses  by  the  report  of  Jack's  gun  and  the 
doubling  up  of  the  bird  in  mid-air. 

"It  's  a  jacana,"  Milton  said,  after  he  had 
retrieved  his  quarry.  "1  thought  there  'd  be 
some  here,  for  they  like  swaiujiy  meadows,  so  I 
put  some  light  shot  in  my  gun  when  we  left  the 
canoes.    Look  at  its  feet." 

The  bird  was  no  larger  than  a  big  grackle,  but 
its  legs  were  as  long  as  those  of  a  little  green  heron. 
This  w^as  not  extraordinary,  but  the  feet! — the 
toes  with  their  straight,  long  nails  were  at  least 
fi\e  inches  in  length! 

"Looks  like  a  set  of  tooth-|)icks  stuck  into  the 
head  of  a  match!"  commented  Paul.  "For 
thinness  and  length  I  never  saw  anything  to  beat 
those  for  toes.  I  should  think  he  'd  trip  o\'er 
them." 

"According  to  some  authorities,  the>-  're  sup- 
posed to;  and  you  'd  think  the\  surely  would  in 
the  thick  grass;  but  I  'II  admit  I  've  never  seen 
them  do  it,  though  they  don't  tra\el  very  fast 
on  the  ground.  They  generally  li\e  in  more 
open  places,  where  there  's  water  with  lil>-pads 
and  floating  vegetation.  With  those  big  feet, 
they  can  walk  on  them  without  sinking.  Aji- 
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pareiitly,  that  is  what  their  long  toes  are  for.  I 
suppose  at  some  time  a  few  found  their  way  up 
here,  and,  rather  than  seek  farther,  located  on 
this  island.  There  may  be  open  water  back  by 
those  trees.  I  've  ne\'er  been  here  before — 
Hello,  there 's  another !' ' 

These  two  specimens  of  jacanas  being  sufficient 
for  the  time  being,  they  again  turned  their 
attention  to  the  capybara  trail.  Two  hundred 
yards  from  the  ri\'er  it  ended  in  a  pool  covered 
with  lily-pads. 

"I  thought  so!"  declared  Jack.  "Here  's  the 
real  home  of  the  jacanas.  Look  at  that  beggar 
stalking  majestically  on  those  pads!  There  's 
another  just  behind  him.  They  're  feeding  on 
the  insects  that  inhabit  the  plants.  Did  you 
ever  see  lily-pads  like  those  before,  Paul?" 

"Why,  they  're  big  enough  to  hold  a  man!" 

"Not  quite,"  the  other  laughed,  "but  they  are 
large.    That 's  Victoria  regia." 

One  end  of  the  pool  was  entirely  covered  with 
enormous  leaves,  some  three,  and  others  even 
four,  feet  in  diameter,  with  their  scalloped  rims 
turned  up  to  form  shallow,  flat-bottomed  basins, 
on  which  disported  the  jacanas.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  splendid  flowers  were  in  bloom.  The 
remainder  of  the  pond  was  filled  with  smaller 
pads  of  a  more  common  variety. 

"Those  little  ones  are  what  the  capybaras  feed 
on.  They  like  the  bulbous  roots — they  may  eat 
the  bulbs  of  ]'ictoria  regia,  too,  but  I 'm  not  sure. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  those  plants  have  n't  spread 
all  over  the  place —    Hullo,  that 's  strange!" 

"What 's  that?" 

"There 's  a  mango-tree  back  of  the  pool  about 
fifty  feet  from  it,  just  at  the  edge  of  where  those 
trees  begin.    See  it? 
Wonder  how  it  came  to  -j^^ 
grow  there?" 

The  two  made  their 
way  to  the  tree,  under 
which  lay  an  abundance 
of  smooth -ski nned  , 
peach-like  fruit.  Stoop- 
ing down.  Jack  picked 
up  one  and  handed  it  to 
his  youthful  companion. 
"Try  it,  Paul,"  he  urged. 
"It 's  good." 

The  boy  bit  into  the  mangi)  and  found  it 
luscious  to  the  taste,  but  coarse  in  texture  and 
stringy.  Its  sweet  flavor  and  cool  juice,  liow- 
ever,  were  pleasing. 

"It  's  a  mango,"  Millon  explained.  "These 
are  n't  very  good,  because  they  '\'c  run  wild; 
but  in  the  settlements,  where  they  're  culti\  ated, 
they  lose  that  stringiness,  and  are  really  excellent. 
Fred  always  calls  them  the  'national  fruit  of  the 
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tropics.'  But  what  I  can't  understand  is  how 
the  tree  got  here.  I  've  never  seen  it  growing 
wild  in  the  jungle  before.  Probably  this  is  the 
old  site  of  an  Indian  village.  That  would  account 
for  it.  But  that  does  n't  matter;  we  've  found 
the  place  to  lay  for  waterhaas.  They  love 
mangos." 

The  sun  was  half  hidden  in  the  trees  by  this 
time,  and  twilight  was  falling  o\-er  the  meadow. 


A  CAPYBARA,  OR  WATERHAAS 

Jack  selected  a  fallen  log,  hidden  from  both  the 
pool  and  mango-tree  by  a  dense  wall  of  shrubs, 
and  the  two  seated  themselves  there  to  wait. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  the  sun  disappeared  entirely, 
and  night  approached  with  tropical  raj^idity. 

As  long  as  a  single  beam  of  sunlight  remained, 
the  marsh  had  been  a  perfect  Babel  of  Ijird  sounds, 
but,  as  it  dimmed  and  faded,  the  clamor  died 
with  it,  and  only  the  whir  of  countless  wings 
could  be  heard  as  the  birds  sought  their  roosts. 
Jack  could  make  out  the  forms  of  the  dark 
Guiana  ibis,  the  little  green  heron,  and  the  white 
American  egret  flying  o\er  their  heads  to  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  beyond.  A  dozen  giant 
cassicjues — huge,  blackish  orioles  as  large  as  crows 
— settled  in  the  mango-tree  for  the  night  with 
much  garrulous  chattering.  Several  of  those 
strange,  abnormal  cuckoos,  the  great  anis, 
bubbled  with  liquid  laughter  in  the  mangroves 
until  after  dark;  and  a  white-necked  rail,  rare  1o 
science,  but  abundant  in  that  vicinity,  croaked 
twice  from  the  marsh.  A  "who-are-you"  called 
from  the  jungle  across  the  river  and  was  answered 
from  the  island;  a  "poor-me-one"  laughed  over- 
head, and  then  all  was  silence. 

But  only  for  an  instant. 

At  the  recession  of  day  sounds  the  nightly 
chorus  commenced.  First  it  was  a  cricket;  then 
a  frog  from  the  lily-pool,  then  a  tree-toad,  the 
squeak  of  a  bat,  a  snort  from  the  river,  the  res- 
onant roar  of  howlers  in  the  distance,  and  then  a 
succession  of  chirps  and  pipes  and  whistles — and 
the  concert  had  opened. 

The  hunters  remained  seated  on  their  log,  with 
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eyes  strained  to  pierce  llic  pilch  blackness  whicli 
surrounded  the  pool;  their  ears  were  keen  to 
catch  the  slightest  sound  which  might  betray  the 
approach  of  a  heav>-footed  beast.  In  the  east 
there  was  a  faint  glow  which  foretold  the  rising 
of  the  moon.  About  them,  from  the  murky 
darkness,  came  the  continual  whir  of  wings,  and 
they  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  bats  dodging  near 
their  heads. 

To  Paul,  it  seemed  unreal  to  be  perched  here 
with  but  a  single  companion  on  a  fallen  tree  at 
night  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  surrounded  by 
weird,  unearthly  sounds,  beset  by  a  horde  of 
bats,  at  the  mercy  of  serpents  and  he  knew  not 
what  other  creatures.  Those  snakes!  How  he 
hated  the  thought  of  them!  He  edged  closer  to 
his  friend. 

"Say,  Jack,  what  about  the  snakes,  anyway?" 
he  blurted  timidly,  determined  at  last  to  know 
the  worst.  "Are  n't  there  a  lot  around  here? 
Fred  says  they  prowl  about  at  night." 

"I  guess  there  are,  and  I  suppose  they  do," 
Jack  replied  reassuringly  in  an  undertone.  "But 
there 's  nothing  to  worry  about.  I  suppose  there 
are  as  many  in  this  section  of  the  jungle  as  any- 
where else,  but  you  seldom  see  them.  Most  of 
our  snakes  are  night  hunters,  which  accounts  for 
their  apparent  absence.  That  sounds  as  if  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  walk  around  at  night;  but 
always  keep  this  in  mind:  they  are  just  as  afraid 
of  you  as  you  are  of  them.  They  '11  get  out  of  a 
man's  way  as  quickly  as  they  will  from  a  tapir's, 
for  they  don't  want  to  be  stepped  on  by  either  of 
them.  Their  bodies  are  too  frail  to  stand  much 
of  a  knock.  Remember  this:  they  'II  7iever  attack 
anything  that  's  likely  to  hurt  them.  The  only 
danger  is  that  you  might  step  on  one,  but  that 's 
so  slight  as  to  be  not  worth  bothering  about. 
Besides,  we  have  the  torches." 

"Buf;  what  about  the  boa-constrictors?  I 
always  thought  they  'd  tackle  anything  up  to  a 
cow  and  squeeze  it  to  death." 

Milton  smiled  into  the  darkness  at  this.  He 
remembered  seeing  a  picture  in  his  geography 
long  ago  at  school,  in  which  a  large  o.x  was  being 
crushed  by  the  coils  of  one  of  these  monsters. 
He  wondered  if  Paul  had  seen  that. 

"No,"  he  reassured  the  troubled  youth  at  his 
side,  "boas  are  just  the  same  as  others.  There 's 
no  denying  their  tremendous  strength,  and  per- 
haps they  could  squash  a  cow  if  the  conditions 
were  just  right;  but  they  'd  have  a  hard  time 
swallowing  it,  and  they  will  never  attack  any- 
thing they  can't  eat,  unless  they  are  set  upon 
first.  They  're  as  frail  for  their  size  as  the  smaller 
snakes,  and  seldom  attack  an  animal  larger  than 
an  agouti  or  perhaps  one  of  the  small  deer,  which 
weigh  less  than  sixty  pounds.    No,  don't  bother 


about  them.  And  what  's  more,  you  probably 
won't  see  a  large  one  all  the  time  you  're  down 
here,  nor  an  anaconda,  for  that  matter,  which 
grows  even  larger.  They  remain  pretty  well 
hidden.  See,  there  's  the  moon — and,"  as  the 
sound  of  a  gun  was  heard,  "there 's  Fred!" 

While  they  talked,  the  blackness  had  gi\en 
way  to  bright  twilight,  which  enabled  them  to 
discern  objects  with  great  distinctness  a  hundred 
feet  away.  Paul  could  see  the  outline  of  the 
giant  lily-pads  on  the  pool,  and  the  round  fruit 
of  the  mango  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree. 
Two  hundred  yards  across,  the  meadow,  black 
against  the  lightened  sky,  towering  abo\e  the 
smaller  trees  which  crowded  in  on  either  side  of 
it,  stood  the  giant  mora  under  which  Fred  and 
Wa'na  were  stationed.  From  here  had  come 
the  shots  which  aroused  their  attention. 

CHAPTER  VHI 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE 

Having  hurled  his  parting  compliments  at  Jack, 
Fred,  followed  by  Wa'na,  hurried  across  the 
meadow  to  the  mora-tree.  Although  twice  he 
flushed  jacanas,  and  once  a  Cayenne  snipe,  he 
paid  them  small  attention;  his  thoughts  were 
centered  on  larger  game — the  capybaras.  They 
maintained  a  sharp  lookout  for  trails  as  they 
passed  through  the  sedge-like  grass.  The  boy 
had  registered  a  secret  now  that  he  was  going 
to  kill  some  big  game  that  night. 

To  their  great  joy, — for  Wa'na  was  just  as 
eager  as  his  companion, — they  discovered  a  trail 
wider  than  usual  running  along  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  broad,  gnarled  roots  of  the  mora 
afforded  an  excellent  hiding-place  not  over  thirty 
feet  away.  But  before  they  took  their  places 
behind  one  of  its  wooden  partitions,  W'a'na 
crouched  down  for  a  minute  examination  of  the 
well-beaten  track.  He  arose  with  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction. 

"Lot  of  animal,  he  walk  here,"  was  his  pleased 
comment.  "Waterhaas,  lots  of  him,  maipitri, 
mapalwa  [otter],  and  tigers." 

"What  kind  of  tigers?"  Fred  demanded 
eagerly,  knowing  that  all  cats  are  gi\en  that  name 
by  the  Guiana  Indians,  and  excited  by  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  shot  at  one. 

"Walwaniia.    He  come  eat  ooraiia." 

"Jaguarundi,  hey?  chasing  labbas?  Well,  let 
me  at  'em — both!" 

The  young  collector  felt  a  tremor  of  joy  at  the 
idea.  Would  n't  the  others  be  jealous,  though, 
when  he  came  marching  to  the  canoes  with 
a  jaguarundi  and  a  labba,  and  who  knows  how 
man\'  waterhaas  on  his  back!  He  chuckled  to 
himself.    For  a  rather  small  individual,  he  had 
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conjured  up  quite  a  man-sized  load.  Well, 
perhaps  he  would  be  satisfied  with  only  one  of 
each  kind,  or,  if  Avorse  came  to  worse,  he  'd 
sacrifice  them  all  just  for  one  jaguarundi!  How 
Jack  would  writhe  with  green  envy  when  he 
flung  that  at  his  feet ! 

Again  Fred  smiled.  In  his  innermost  heart  of 
hearts  he  knew  his  brother  would  do  nothing  of 
the  sort;  that  Jack  would  ten  times  rather  haAe 
him  kill  one  of  those  cats  than  slay  one  himself. 
I'ndcr  Jack's  cool,  matter-of-fact  exterior  beat 
the  warmest,  most  generous  heart  his  }-oiinger 
brother  had  c\'er  known. 

For  a  moment,  Fred  contemplated  dashing 
across  the  marsh  to  tell  Milton  what  they  had 
discoNcred,  but  on  second  thought  decided  it 
would  be  useless.  Jack,  like  a  good  general,  had 
distribtited  his  forces  in  the  best  manner  possible 
to  make  the  attack  on  the  cap>'baras,  and  he 
would  not  change  his  plan.  But  Paul?  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  him  here  when  the  fun 
commenced.  No,  Paul  had  better  remain  where 
he  was.    Jack  would  see  that  he  got  excitement. 

"How  about  those  tigers,  W'a'na?  When  arc 
we  likely  to  see  them?" 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Me  no 
can  tell.  Tracks  fresh.  Maybe  not  tise  trail 
again.    Ma>  be  not  to-night,  maybe  not  a  week." 

Fred's  enthusiasm  jierceptibh'  weakened  at 
this  pessimistic  answer.  "Rut  there  's  sure  to 
be  waterhaas  along?"  he  demanded,  grasping 
desperately  at  this  last  straw. 

"Sure,  maybe,  no  can  tell."  The  Indian  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  imcertain  habits  of 
the  forest  and  ri\c'r  beasts  to  l)c  cajoled  into 
making  a  rash  promise. 

"But  w'hat  are  all  those  tracks  doing  there,  if 
they  don't  use  the  trail?" 

W'a'na  grinned  al  the  despairing  note  in  the 
\oice  of  his  young  master.  He  was  e\en  more 
eager  than  F"red,  but  Indian-like,  hid  his  longing 
beneath  a  mask  of  stoic  calm. 

"Waterhaas,  he  feed  here  one  night.  'N  other 
lime  he  go  down  ri\-er,  maybe  fi\e,  ten  mile. 
Ma\be  he  feed  on  'n  other  island.  Me  no  can 
tell  where  he  go.  Maybe  he  come  to-night. 
Maybe  maipiiri  come,  maybe  tiger,  maybe  labba. 
Somet'ing  come,  me  sure." 

Reassured  by  this,  Fred  crouched  behind  his 
natural  wooden  blind  and  glared  impatiently  at 
the  sun,  which  seemed  to  have  hung  in  the  same 
position  on  the  horizon  for  hours.  "You  're  the 
longest  shining  sun  I  ever  saw,"  he  muttered, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  glowing  orb.  "Are  n't 
you  ever  going  to  sink?" 

As  if  heeding  the  demand,  the  sun  dipped 
suddenly  behind  the  western  jungle.  Half  an 
hour  later  it  was  black  night. 
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As  darkness  en\eloped  them,  Fred  felt  for  his 
electric  torch,  and  placed  it  close  at  hand  on  a 
broad  shelf  of  the  root.  His  gun,  one  barrel 
loaded  with  buck-shot,  the  other  with  double-b, 
projected  o\"er  the  wall  of  their  blind  and  hung 
there  in  readiness  for  his  shoulder  to  be  placed 
against  the  butt  of  its  stock.  He  felt  that  he  was 
read)-  for  anything. 

Contrary  to  Wa'na's  discouraging  assertion, 
he  had  not  long  to  wait.  An  hour  after  sundown, 
just  as  the  moon  commenced  to  cast  a  few  beams 
oxer  the  marsh,  the  shadows  under  the 

tnora  were  at  their  blackest,  Wa'na  touched  his 
shoulder.  At  the  warning,  Fred  felt  the  blood 
rush  to  his  head,  his  heart  pounded  almost  to  the 
bursting  point  against  his  ribs,  but  he  managed 
to  collect  himself  and  strained  his  ears  to  catch 
the  tell-tale  sounds,  which  Wa'na  already  had 
heard,  of  a  creatiu'e  approaching.  P'red  might 
haxc  been  deaf  for  all  his  ears  told  him. 

Suddenly  the  grasp  on  his  shoulder  became  a 
stout  grip.  A  squeak  issued  from  the  darkness 
directly  in  front  of  him.  Fred  made  a  swift 
motion  for  his  giui,  but,  in  his  excitement,  mis- 
calculated the  distance,  and  the  piece  slid  rattling 
to  the  ground.  A  groan  escaped  his  lips,  echoed 
from  the  trail  by  a  frightened  snort,  and  he  heard 
the  clatter  of  a  rapidly  nmning  animal  which 
had  departed  toward  the  river. 

"Gee,  I  'm  a  dub!  Ever  see  any  one  quite  so 
clumsy  as  I,  Wa'na?    What  was  it?" 

"Waterhaas,"  the  olhci-  grunfcd  slmrlh'.  He 
too,  was  disapi)ointed. 

"Well,  there  go  our  chances  for  to-nighl,"  half 
moanc'd  the  disgusted  himter  to  himself,  utterly 
dispirited  hy  his  own  carelessness.  "That  's 
the  worst  I  e\"er  did!  Won't  Fatty  and  Jack 
gloat,  though!"  He  snickered  aloud:  his  sense 
of  hinnor  was  rising  abo\e  his  disappointment. 
"The>'  'II  never — " 

" 'Sh-h !"  warned  the  Indian.  "Somet'ing 
come!" 

Fred  grasped  his  gtm  firmK'  this  time  and 
waited.  The  shadows  had  grown  shorter  and 
the  trail  lay  exposed  in  the  pale  moonlight.  A 
slight  rustle  came  from  the  left,  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  As  he  did 
so,  the  figure  of  a  small  animal  bobbed  for  an 
instant  above  the  tips  of  the  grass  which  lined  the 
path.  Again  it  appeared,  closer  this  time, 
evidently  following  the  course  of  the  track. 
Fred  inwardly  promised  himself  that  he  would 
not  bungle  again. 

The  butt  of  the  gun  was  pressed  tight  against 
his  shoulder  and  he  awaited  the  chance  of  an  open 
shot.  On  the  creature  came,  half  running,  half 
hopping,  a  stout  animal,  built  low^  to  the  ground 
like  a  badger,   but   larger.    The  boy's  finger 
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tightened  on  the  trigger,  but  just  then  the  Indian 
touched  his  arm. 
"Wait." 

Fred,  much  against  his  will,  held  his  fire,  and 
quickly  discovered  the  reason  for  the  delay.  As 
if  at  some  gi\-en  signal,  the  animal  halted.  For 
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a  second  or  two  it  teetered  back  and  forth, 
sniffing  at  the  air  in  a  suspicious  manner,  then 
crouched  with  its  body  flattened  among  the 
grass  stems  so  that  it  was  hidden  in  the  piu'ple 
shadows. 

Something  stirred  in  the  bushes  on  their  right. 
The  waving  grass  lold  of  some  creature  stealthily 
moving  out  from  the  sheltering  woods  into  the 
glade.  It  approached  the  squatting  animal — 
twenty  feet,  fifteen,  ten,  eight — now! 

With  a  low  snarl,  the  beast  sprang.  There 
came  a  squeal,  a  grunt,  and  a  great  spattering  of 
mud  and  grass  roots.  Something  crunched,  as 
of  a  bone  breaking.    Then  I'"red  lired. 


At  the  sound  of  this  shot,  the  marauding  beast 
snarled  frightfully  and  leaped  several  feet  straight 
up  into  the  air.  As  it  struck  the  ground,  Fred 
fired  his  second  barrel.  The  snarls  ceased  and 
the  beast  tore  at  the  mud  in  its  death-struggles. 
From  out  on  the  meadow  came  the  sound  of 
rushing  bodies,  and  terrified,  bubbling  squeals  of 
fleeing  capybaras. 

Immediately  after  he  had  pulled  the  trigger 
the  second  time,  Fred  vaulted  with  a  cry  of 
triumph  over  the  wooden  barrier,  and,  flashlight 
in  hand,  dashed  for  his  fallen  prey.  He  would 
ha\e  flung  himself  at  the  dying  beast  to  finish 
it  with  his  gun-stock,  if  Wa'na  had  not  restrained 
him. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Indian  did  so,  for 
the  huge  cat,  as  Fred  now  recognized  it  to  be, 
with  a  last  desperate  effort  regained  its  feet  and 
hurled  itself  squarely  at  the  onrushing  youth. 
Startled,  he  gave  back,  stumbled  over  a  tussock 
of  grass,  and  fell.  But  as  quick  as  thought, 
Wa'na's  gun  flashed,  and  the  beast  lunged  o\er 
on  its  side,  dead. 

"What  is  it,  Wa'na?"  inquired  the  bo}',  un- 
e\enly,  when  he  had  picked  himself  up,  shaky 
but  unhurt.  "Oh,  I  see,  a  jaguarundi!"  as  he 
flashed  the  torch  on  the  still  body.  "Gee,  Wa'na, 
\ou  saved  my  life,  I  guess!  Whew!  what  a  nar- 
row escape!  Thought  he  had  me  sure!  Say, 
Wa'na,  you  're  a  brick!" 

The  Akawai  shrugged  a  pair  of  deprecatory 
siioulders.  "Me  no  do  not'iiig,"  he  growled. 
"Me  know  wahvaiuia  no  dead,  so  me  bang,  kill 
um.    He  bad  tiger  when  hurt." 

"Yon  bet  he  is!  I  ought  to  ha\e  known  better 
ilian  to  come  too  close  before  he  was  sure  enough 
(lead.  Jack  's  always  told  me  to  look  out  for 
\\ounded  cats.  They  won't  harm  you  when 
ihey  're  unhurt,  but,  wow,  look  out  Avhen  they  're 
woimded!  I  guess,"  he  added  sheepishly,  "I 
was  too  excited  and  wanted  to  gloat  too  much. 
What 's  become  of  the  other?" 

"Oonina?  Dar  he."  Wa'na  i:)ointed  to  a 
dark  shape  half  hidden  in  the  grass. 

"A  labba,  huh?  Say,  Wa'na,  \  ou  're  a  wonder. 
You  told  me  all  about  the  jaguarundi  chasing 
him  before  it  happened!" 

The  Indian  chuckled  softl>'  to  himself.  He  was 
hugely  delighted  at  the  astonishment  of  his 
young  master,  and  realh-  felt,  in  his  innermost 
soul,  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  well.  Indian- 
like, he  was  inclined  to  let  Fred  think  what  he 
would  about  the  incident,  but,  resisting  temj^ta- 
tion,  replied  truthfully: 

"Dat  just  luck.  Tiger  chase  labba  last  night, 
maybe  other  night.  Me  no  expect  he  come 
to-night.     Dat  luck." 

"Well,  luck  or  not,  you  had  me  expectin'  to 
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to  be  a  cat,  Fred 
The  lengthened  body 


see  one.  Is  n't  the  tiger  a  beaut',  though!" 
It  was  five  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  its  great 
bushy  tail  to  its  nose,  and  was  covered  with  long, 
dark-brown — almost  black — glossy  hair. 

Mighty  strange  looking 
thought.  And  truly  it  was ! 
and  short  legs  might  have 
belonged  to  an  otter,  if 
shape  only  were  taken  into 
consideration;  but  there  the 
similarity  ceased.  The  small 
feet  were  not  webbed  like 
an  otter,  but  padded  and 
clawed  like  a  cat;  the  point- 
ed ears,  the  bewhiskered 
muzzle,  the  savage  jaws,  and 
the  feline  litheness  of  the 
body,  left  no  question  as-  to 
its  identity. 

"He  hunt  most  at  night," 
replied  the  Indian,  to  Fred's 
query.  "Eat  birds,  labba, 
acouri,  'most  anyt'ing. 
lJ\  e  near  water.  Like  labba 
best." 

Fred  examined  the  labba, 
or  paca,  or  oorana,  as  the 
Akawai  calls  it  in  his  nati\X' 
language.  In  form  it  was 
nuich  like  an  agouti,  but 
more  thickset,  hea\"icr, — 
weighing  full  thirty  ])oimds, 
— and  with  proportionally 
shorter  legs.  In  color  it  was 
dark  sooty  gray,  with  hori- 
zontal white  dotted  mark- 
ings on  its  flanks.  The  skin 
had  been  torn  by  the  claws 
of  the  jaguarundi,  and  the 
body  was  covered  with 
blood. 

Haxing  finished  his  in- 
spection, Fred  arose. 

"Come  on,  Wa'na.  We 
might  as  well  head  for  the  canoes.    I  know  enough 
about  jungle  lore  to  be  sure  that  nothing  '11  use 
this  trail  again  to-night.    We 've  raised  too  much 
of  a  rumpus  on  it.    Is  n't  that  right?" 

"Yes.  Waterhaas  no  use  it  to-night.  They 
smell  us  and  take  'n  other  trail." 

"How  about  these  labbas,  Wa'na?"  the  boy 
asked  as,  bent  imder  their  hca\y  loads,  they 
walked  toward  the  dugouts.  "I  know  they  're 
fine  eating  and  are  only  seen  at  night,  but  that 's 
all." 

"Dat  about  all  there  is.  They  live  in  holes 
under  stump  or  in  ground  at  day.  Like  be  near 
water,  but  not  so  much  capybara.    Feed  on 


forest  fruit,  like  acouri.  Finest  meat  in  jtmgle. 
Very  tame  at  night.  Come  into  Indian  benab 
to  steal  food.    Indian  like  to  eat.    That  all." 

At  the  canoes  they  found  that  Jack  and  Paul 
had  arrived  before  them. 

"What  did  you  get  with  all  that  noise?"  liailed 
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Milton's  \oicc  out  of  the  darkness  as  they  ap- 
proached. 

"Aw,  nothing  much,"  drawled  Fred,  in  a  forced, 
matter-of-fact  lone;  "just  a  couple." 

"Couple  of  what?"  now  demanded  the  eager 
voice  of  his  chum.  "We  got  a  capybara!  He 
came  snooping  up  under  a  mango-tree  where  we 
were  hiding  and  I  knocked  him  o\er.  What  arc 
yours?" 

"Aw,  nothing  much,"  the  other  repeated. 
"Here  they  are,"  and,  with  Wa'na,  he  dumped 
his  load  beside  the  canoes.  "Just  a  labba  and  a 
jaguarundi." 

"What!"  his  brother  shouted. 
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No  longer  able  to  contain  his  feelings,  Fred 
danced  about  the  canoes,  howling  from  pure  joy. 
Paul  looked  on  slightly  puzzled  at  first,  for  the 
names  labba  and  jaguarundi  meant  little  to  him, 
but,  catching  the  infection  of  his  chum's  delight, 
joined  in  the  dance  of  triumph.  The  two  careened 
about  the  meadow,  cheering,  howling,  until  Fred 
stmnbled  against  a  canoe.  0\  er  he  went,  sprawl- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  craft  with  his  weighty 
friend  on  top  of  him.  Fortunately,  the  dugout 
la\  still  drawn  up  on  the  grass  or  both  would 
ha\  e  been  in  for  a  wetting. 

Jack  was  doubled  o\-er  with  laughing  at  the 


antics  of  his  "kid"  brother  and  hie  elephantine 
chum,  and  as  the  two  went  down,  he  straightened 
up  and  fell  to  belaboring  them  playfully  with  a 
paddle.  Fred  seized  him  by  a  leg,  tripped  him, 
and  the  three  rolled  out  of  the  canoe  onto  the 
soft,  squashy  meadow.  Now  followed  what 
seemed  a  free-for-all  fight,  but  superior  strength 
told  at  last,  and  Jack  rose,  each  hand  holding  a 
boy  by  the  scrufif  of  the  neck. 

"Come  on,  let 's  go,"  he  panted  between  gusts 
of  laughter.  "Get  the  canoes  out,  Walce  and 
\\'a'na,  while  I  hold  these  wild  men.  The\'  may 
be  good  shooters,  but  they  're  not  wrestlers." 


{To  be  luiiliinicd) 


TUSITALA 

{Teller  oj  Tales) 
By  MABEL  ANSLEY  MURPHY 


There  was  once  a  man  who  loved  to  tell  tales. 
He  began  when  he  was  a  little  lad  of  six.  His 
Uncle  David  said  to  the  children  of  the  family: 
"Write  me  a  histor>'  of  Moses.  For  the  best  story 
I  will  give  a  Bible  picture-book." 

Each  child  began  to  write — -all  but  the  youngest. 
He  saw  the  others  at  work,  and  a  great  desire 
filled  his  heart  to  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words. 
His  mother,  seeing  his  longing,  drew  him  to  her 
side  and  whispered:  "See,  little  son,  here  is  paper 
and  a  pencil.  Tell  me  what  you  would  say,  and  I 
will  write  it  down.  Then  you  shall  draw  pictures 
to  make  the  story  clear  and  plain." 

So  these  two  wrote  the  story,  and  the  child 
drew  many  pictures,  such  as  the  one  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Red  Sea.  The  men  carried  hea\'y  suit- 
cases, and  each  one  smoked  a  big  cigar.  His 
uncle  smiled,  but  when  he  read  the  tale  he  nodded 
graveh'.  "This  is  the  best  of  all  the  stories,  it 
has  won  the  prize." 

Then  the  little  boy  said  in  his  heart,  "All  my 
life  I  will  tell  tales." 

But  for  a  time,  he  did  not  write  stories,  but 
lived  them.  He  loved  play,  and  each  game  to  him 
was  a  story.  His  breakfast  porridge  was  a  land 
over  which  a  blizzard  raged,  the  snow-storm  of 
sugar  blotting  out  all  the  landmarks.  His  morn- 
ing walk  led  him  through  "death's  dark  vale," 
the  tunnel  under  the  railroad  bridge.  Bravely  he 
faced  its  terrors,  for  beyond  were  the  "green  fields" 
of  the  Psalm,  and  through  them  flowed  the  "still 
waters." 

He  did  not  care  for  school.   His  teacher  called 


him  "the  little  idler."  Yet  he  was  ever  busy — 
writing  tales!  He  carried  with  him  a  little  note- 
book, and  he  "li^'ed  with  words,"  for  in  this  little 
book,  he  set  down  all  that  he  saw,  in  words  both 
gra\  e  and  ga>  .  And  o\  er  and  oxer,  the  child  said 
to  himself,  "I  will  learn  to  tell  tales." 

But  life  set  him  another  task  as  well.  From  his 
earliest  da>s  he  had  to  keep  at  bay  the  black 
shadow  of  illness.  Had  the  boy  been  less  stout  of 
heart,  the  shadow  would  ha\'e  come  so  close  that 
joy,  the  work  he  loved,  and  finally  life  itself  would 
ha\c  left  him.  But  he  laughed  at  the  shadow — 
and  it  cannot  li\-e  with  those  who  do  not  fear  it. 
Yet  at  times  the  shadow  drew  near,  so  near  it  laid 
its  finger  on  his  lips,  and  he  had  no  voice  to  tell 
tales.  But  then  he  used  his  fingers  to  spell  stories 
to  the  friend  who  wrote  them  down,  just  as  those 
do  who  can  neither  hear  nor  speak.  He  smiled  as 
his  fingers  shaped  letters,  and  that  brave  smile 
drox'e  the  shado\\'  far  back  along  the  path. 

In  cold  lands  the  shadow  was  bolder,  and  some- 
times came  \'ery  close;  so  the  boy,  now  a  man  in 
years,  took  a  ship  and  sailed  away  into  the  setting 
sun,  to  the  land  of  summer  seas.  Here  he  found 
an  island  where  lived  a  gentle  brown  folk.  The 
winds  blew  softly,  the  sun  shone  kindly,  and  the 
black  shadow  slipped  so  far  behind  that  for  months 
at  a  time  the  man  forgot  that  it  was. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  hill  he  made  his  home. 
Five  rushing  mountain  streams  bound  it  with 
bands  of  silver,  so  the  man  called  the  place  "Five 
Waters,"  or  "Vailima."  One  little  river,  tum- 
bling over  a  ledge,  made  a  bathing-pool.  Orange- 
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irees  clasped  iheir  branches  o\'er  tliis  pool,  and  on 
the  hill  behind  the  house  grew  bananas,  bread- 
fruit, mangoes,  and  cocoanuts. 

Here  the  man  wrote  stories  for  the  wliole  world 
lo  read.  But  one  story  he  wrote  for  the  brown 
lieople  about  him — the  tale  of  the  "Bottle  Imp." 
Thev'  loved  the  story,  and  they  loved  him  who 
told  it;  so  they  gave  him  the  name  "Tusitala" — 
"Teller  of  Tales." 

But  Tusitala  did  more  for  his  island  folk  than 
tell  tales  to  amuse  them.  His  heart  was  so  full 
I  if  love  that  he  became  to  them  friend,  teacher. 
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doctor,  lawyer — helper  in  every  way  that  one  man 
may  help  his  brother.  The  world  waited  for  his 
tales;  he  needed  the  money  those  stories  brought 
to  him;  but  when  a  brown  man  came  for  counsel, 
Tusitala  was  ever  read>-  to  stop  his  writing. 
Every  Sunday,  in  the  great  hall  at  Vailima,  he 
read  to  them  from  the  Bible,  as  it  is  written  in 
their  own  speech.  The\-  sang  together,  and  they 
prayed  together  to  the  Father  of  the  white  and 
the  brown. 

Trouble  arose  in  the  island  among  the  brown 


men,  and  some  were  shut  up  in  a  dark  prison.  1  u 
them  Tusitala  came  with  food,  with  medicine.  He 
had  the  dirty  jail  made  clean;  he  worked  that 
they  might  be  freed.  Then  to  him  came  these 
men.  They  sat  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  of  the  great 
hall;  and  after  a  time,  one  of  their  immber  rose 
and  said:  "We  were  in  prison  and  you  cared  for 
us.  We  were  sick,  you  made  us  well.  \\'e  were 
hungry,  you  fed  us.  The  day  was  no  longer  than 
your  kindness.   So  we  will  make  for  you  a  road." 

Now  the  brown  men  did  not  like  to  make  roads; 
it  was  a  hard  task.  And  though  from  Tusitala's 
hilltop  home  to  the  \-illage  there  was  no  road,  he 
had  not  found  any  man  who  for  wage  would  make 
him  a  way.  But  the.se  men  did  for  \o\e  what  no 
man  would  do  for  money.  i\  broad  road,  an  open 
way,  they  built,  and  when  it  was  done,  they  called 
it,  "Ala  Loto  Alofa,"  the  "Road  of  the  Lo\-ing 
Heart." 

The  man  made  them  a  feast,  and  he  said:  "I 
love  your  land  and  I  love  its  people.  They  are 
my  people,  to  \i\e  and  die  with." 

But  a  little  time  later,  the  black  shadow  crept 
upon  him  as  he  sat  with  his  friends,  gay  at  heart 
and  full  of  plans  for  the  days  to  come.  Suddenly 
the  shadow  threw  o\er  him  its  pall  of  eternal 
silence,  and  the  lips  of  the  teller  of  tales  Avere  shut 
forever. 

Then  over  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  came 
his  friends,  the  brown  people.  They  filled  the 
room  where  he  lay  with  flowers,  so  that  it  was 
iiblaze  with  color.  They  mourned:  "You  who 
lived  with  him  are  a  great  people,  and  full  of  love. 
Yet  who  among  you  is  as  great  as  Tusitala?  What 
is  your  love  to  his  love?" 

On  the  very  tip  of  the  man's  mountain  was  a 
tiny  tableland.  To  it,  with  knives  and  axes,  his 
brown  friends  cut  a  way.  Here  they  laid  him — 
the  teller  of  tales  for  the  people  of  all  lands.  On 
one  side  of  the  great  stones  that  mark  the  place 
the  brown  people  said  in  their  own  tongue: 

THE  TOMB  OF  TUSITALA 

Wliither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God;  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried. 

On  the  other  side,  his  own  people  wrote  in  Eng- 
lish two  \'erses  of  his  own,  with  his  name: 
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Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live,  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
"Here  he  lies  where  he  wished  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 
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Rfxfry — is  ii!"  Tln'  part  of  a  cliurcli  in 
wiiirh  tiu'  Ik-11  lian;^s,  ynn  reply. 

Thai  answ'i-r  is  I  he  rii^lil  one.  Hip  a  l  )ell  r\'. 
as  it  happens,  did  licit  originally  ha\c  aii\  tliiii;_; 
to  do  with  a  clinrch  or  cn'oii  a  hell ;  not  at  all.  1 1 
was  a  niilitar\'  lowt-r,  pushed  by  hesiei^ers  against 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  eily,  from  which  the  hand- 
i;reiiades  of  ancient  times  were  thrown  ai;aiiist 
the  defenders! 

A  church  slec[)le  has  rccei\  ed  ihe  name  of  bel- 
fr\-  not  because  bells  are  Iniiig  in  it,  but  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  these  ancient  wai'  towers. 

The  oldest  belfr\-,  in  ihc  sense  of  a  bell-lower, 
was,  accordiiii;  lot  radii  ion,  that  of  .Most ,  Belgium. 


This  historic  belfry  fell  before  the  guns  of  the  iii- 
\a(ling  Huns  in  1914,  and  is  now  but  a  mass  nf 
ruins. 

.\iiioiig  world-famous  belfries,  there  is  none 
more  distinguished  and  esteemed  than  that  noble 
h  lemisli  belfr>' — the  belfry  of  Bruges — boidh" soar- 
ing abo\e  the  ancient  market-hall  in  the  quaint 
Bi-lgian  (  ii\  .  This  belfry  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth centurx ,  and  is  said  to  ha\  e  been  spared 
by  the  ( iernian  \'andals  diu'ing  their  four-years 
01  rupation  of  the  in\aded  kingdom. 

Not  so  the  bells,  howe\er,  in  most  of  the  other 
Belgian  and  French  belfries,  for  the  Germans 
melted  all  the  bells  they  could  lay  hands  on,  it  is 
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said,  to  help  make  cannon  for  their  disastrous 
world-conquest  campaign.  They  took,  among 
hundreds  of  others,  the  oldest  bell  of  Flanders 
(which  since  1498  had  been  sounding  from  the 
little  tower  of  Damme,  the  ruined,  near  Bruges), 
and  the  lo\'ely  "Car- 
olus"  of  the  lace- 
tower  in  Antwerp. 

It  is  said  that  bells 
are  beloved  in  Flan- 
ders more  than  they 
are  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  their 
fine  bells  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with 
the  life  of  the  people. 
Even  in  the  small 
villages,  the  belfries 
often  held  as  many  as 
six  great  bells,  whose 
musical  chimes  glad- 
dened and  cheered 
the  whole  country- 
side. 

When,  on  Good 
I'Viday,  there  is  no 
soimd  from  the  Bel- 
gian belfries,  the 
children  are  told 
that  the  bells  have 
gone  to  get  Easter 
eggs;  on  Saturday 
they  listen  for  the 
first  sound  of  the 
silent  bells,  and,  at 
the  first  note  on 
Easter  eve,  they 
hurry  from  church 
to  their  homes  to 
search  for  eggs. 

The  Belgians  and 
the  people  of  the 
N  e  t  h  e  r  I  a  n  d  s  arc 
alike  ])roficient  in 
tlic  ringing  of  bells 
in  l)elfries,  and  liigli 
honors  are  accorded 
10  belfry  music- 
masters. 

Sounding  the  bells  in  belfries  will  not  become  a 
lost  art,  one  may  be  sure,  for  the  stolen  bells  of 
Belgi  um  will  be  restored.  There  is  enough  gun- 
metal  in  the  Belgian  battle-fields  to  make  i)ells  for 
centuries  to  come,  bells  that  will  ring  out  and 
echo  through  the  ages  the  glad  notes  of  victory 
for  a  world  redeemed  from  bondage. 


In  Scotland,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  church 
was  built  in  a  glen  the  "belfry"  was  placed  above, 
a  strong  tall  tree  often  serving  as  the  tower  upon 
which  the  bell  was  hung  that  called  the  worshipers 
to  ser\ice.    Recalling  this,  one  is  reminded  that 
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i(  is  ill  ihe  Koran  it  is  wrideii  that  bells  hang  on 
the  trees  of  Paradise,  and  are  set  in  motion  by 
wind  from  the  throne  of  God,  as  often  as  the 
blessed  wish  for  music.  And  Thomas  Moore,  in 
"Lalla  Rookh,"  refers  to 

Bells  as  imisical 
As  those  that  on  the  golden-shafted  trees 
Of  Eden,  shook  by  the  eternal  breeze. 
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Hells  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  C'liristiiui 
era  often  had  pious  inscriptions.  'Iht-y  were 
founded  with  religious  ceremonies,  consecrated 
by  baptismal  scr\ice,  gi\en  names,  anointed, 
and  finally  co\'erecl  with  the  white  garment,  like 
infants. 

Municipal  belfries  are  more  common  in  Europe 
than  they  are  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
When  the  burghs  began  to  rise  into  power,  after 
the  twelfth  century,  they  asserted  their  right  to 
have  bells  to  call  the  people  together.  In  this 
way,  detached  belfries  arose  in  the  business 
centers.  Later,  these  became  part  of  the  city 
hall,  as  at  Bruges  aufi  Brussels,  in  Belgium;  Si. 


Oueiiiin  and  Douai,  in  France;  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  etc. 

Many  of  the  belfries  in  England  are  jiroNidcd 
with  "peals"  of  bells  (eight  bells  to  form  the  scale), 
which  are  a  sort  of  national  institution.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  these  belfry  peals  are  the 
"Bow-bells,"  of  St.  Alary-Le-Bow;  Cheapside, 
London.  A  inerr\-  peal  of  bells  comes  from 
London  belfries  on  all  great  festi\-e  occasions — for 
weddings,  especially,  and  on  occasions  of  great 
general  rejoicing,  as  on  November  ii,  1918,  when 
the  great  \ictor\-  was  won  by  the  Allies  o\-er 
Germany  and  other  belligerents,  ending  the  ter- 
rible world-war  with  a  \-ictorious  peace. 


By  TUDOR  JENKS 


From  o'er  the  sea  I  greet  Japan, 
Give  a  rosy  kiss  to  Fuji  San, 
Then,  with  a  bow  to  old  Korea, 
In  China's  realms  I  next  appear. 
But  pass  them  by  for  Tibet  strange. 
And  ice-clad,  cold  Himalaya's  range; 
Through  deserts  dry  I  'm  quickh'  whirled 
Away  from  the  ancient  Eastern  world. 
Persia  follows;  the  Caspian  Sea; 
Turkey;  Austria;  Italy. 


Next  Europe's  shore  the  Atlantic  la\es, 

And  westward  to  where  your  banner  waves! 

Then  "Gotham";  Washington;  the  "lakes" — 

On  Plains  and  Rockies  daylight  breaks. 

Then  through  your  western  Golden  Gate 

To  where  Pacific's  billows  wait! 

So,  past  palm  islands,  to  the  shoic 

Of  far  Japan — to  start  once  more. 

"A  long,  long  journey!"  you  may  sa>'. 

But  I  complete  it  every  day! 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 


By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "\'ivc  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PRE\"IOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  Iier  brotlier  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Cicrmantown,  whicli  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  lor  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulango,  lias  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  .\merica.  Peg,  who  lives  w  ith  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at  Denewood,  is  talk- 
ing this  news  over  w  ith  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives — a  girl  of  their  own  age, 
deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to  see  the  lucky  sixpence, 
their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded  at  the  girls'  indiffer- 
ence and  declares  her  belief  that  w  ith  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for  their  whole-hearted 
hospitality,  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house.  Louis  de  Soulange.  brother  of 
Beatrice,  an  officer  in  Ihe  French  army,  in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing." 


CILAPTl-R  V 

DOCUMENTARY  EVIUEKrii 

If  Peg,  on  waking  next  morning,  liad  forgotten 
that  tile  searcli  for  tlic  liicl<y  sixpence  wasto 
begin  at  once,  she  was  soon  reminded  hy  Be,  wlio 
was  impatient  to  he  at  it.  I\ioreo\er,  the  Frencli 
girl's  qiiicl<ly  growing  faith  that  tlieir  search 
would  be  rewarded  soon  fired  her  cousin  witli 
enthusiasm.  They  ran  downstairs  to  tell  Aunt 
Polh'  of  their  project,  and  b\'  the  time  breakfast 
was  finished,  Miss  Traxers  had  caught  some- 
thing of  the  certaiiitx-  Beatrice  inspired. 

"It  would  be  most  exlraordinar>'  if  you  should 
find  it,  Be  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  ".\ftcr  the 
luck  of  the  house  has  been  lost  all  these  yeai's.  a 
new  Beatrice  crosses  the  water  to  find  it  again  I 
It  sounds  quite  like  a  gips}-  [irophecy,  does  n't 
it?"  she  ended,  smoothing  her  brown  skirt  with 
tiny  hands,  like  the  prim  little  wren  she  so  nuich 
resembled  preening  her  feathers. 

Fortunately  it  was  Saturday,  so  that  Peg  was 
free  of  school  and  there  was  nothing  to  jircNTnt 
an  immediate  start . 

"Tell  me,"  asked  Be,  a  little  anxiousb',  "is  it 
that  those  boys  i)lay  their  game  inside  or  outside 
the  house?" 

"They  were  in  the  house,"  Peg  an.swered 
promptly.  "It 's  all  in  Beatrice  Travers'  journal. 
It  seems  that  Little  John  had  a  sore  throat;  but 
they  evidently  did  n't  bother  much  about  germs 
in  those  days,  because  they  in\  ited  bojs  to  visit 
him  just  the  same." 

"That  is  finel"  Be  cried,  smiling  as  if  she  was 
much  pleased.  "I  'a\e  had  a  worry,  fearing 
they  were  outdoors.  If  that  had  been  so,  I 
should  have  despair';  but  in  the  'ouse,  we  shall 
fin'  it." 

"I  do  admire  your  confidence,  my  dear,"  Aunt 
Polly  said,  "btit  I  fear  >ou  will  have  a  discourag- 
ing time  of  it.    Denewood  is  a  large  house  and — " 


"(^h,  but  A\'e  shall  search  like — like — oh,  like 
Borlirs."  Be  insisted.  "The>'  did  not  lea\e  a 
place  foi'  a  mouse  to  hide  that  the\'  did  not  pr>' 
into.  But  of  cour.sc  we  shall  'a\e  to  hunt;  and 
if  we  do  not  lind  it  one  day,  there  is  another  day 
to  follow.  .\nfl  wc  go  on  till  it  is  disco\'er'.  I 
am  sure  I    "N'ou  will  see." 

"But  there  is  the  school!"  Peg  remembered 
suddenly  and  was  rlismaxed.  "We  can't  go 
poking  al)Out  as  if  it  was  all  ours.  Miss  Rapp, 
the  housekeeper,  will  get  after  us  if  we  turn  things 
up.side  down,  and  Miss  Maple! — she  would  n't 
hear  of  it ." 

"I  fear  that  will  lie  a  great  obstacle,"  Miss 
Polly  sighed  mournfulK".  She  had  been  much 
taken  by  the  jilan,  but  now  that  the>'  had  begun 
111  discuss  the  practical  side  of  it,  the  difficulties  in 
the  wa}'  seemed  insurmoimtable. 

"Nov,  iio)i!"  Be  insisted.  "\\"e  shall  not  up- 
set anything.  And  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  that 
school  too.  I  shall  be  an  ending  \-oung  lady. 
Let  us  not  look  for  uncoiu'agement.  We  gaiit 
nothing  that  wa}'.  If  something  come  to  stop 
us,  then  we  go  o\'er  it  or  aroimd  it.  Is  it  not  so? 
That  first  Beatrice;  Tra\  ers,  she  would  not  let  any- 
thing stop  hei'  when  she  go  to  sa\e  Denewood." 

"That  's  the  way  to  talk!"  exclaimed  Peg. 
"We  '11  just  do  it  in  s]iite  of  e\ er\  thing !" 

"Then  let  us  look  first  at  that  book  of  maxims 
and  read,  oh,  so  carefully,  all  we  can  find  about 
it,"  Be  suggested.  "What  do  >ou  say,  eh?  I 
should  love  to  see  those  book'." 

"That  's  a  good  idea."  Aunt  Polly  agreed,  as 
she  rose  from  the  table.  "Wc  will  get  them 
right  away." 

She  fluttered  across  the  room  to  where  an  iron 
safe  stood  between  the  windows.  Its  top,  cov- 
ered with  a  linen  cloth,  was  used  as  a  serving- 
table,  for  the  lodge  lacked  a  pantry. 

Miss  Tra\'ers  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
the  lock,  her  brow  wrinkled  perplexedly 
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"I  'ill  always  frightened  when  I  try  to  open 
tliis  safe,"  she  murmured,  half  to  herself.  "I  'm 
so  afraid  I  shall  forget  the  combination.  Of 
course,  Jack  knows  it;  but  I  should  feel  so  humilia- 
ted if,  some  day,  I  did  n't  remember.  And  then 
it  seems  so  mysterious." 

She  drew  up  a  chair  before  tiie  iron  door  and 
was  soon  busy  twirling  tlic  siiiny  knob  this  way 
and  that,  till  at  length,  with  a  click,  the  hca^•y 
door  swung  open. 

"There!"  she  sighed,  as  if  a  great  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  her  shoulders,  "I  have  n't 
forgotten  yet,  thank  goodness!  All  our  most 
N'aluable  records  are  here,  and.  Be,"  she  went  on, 
half  turning  to  the  French  girl  beside  her,  "you 
have  no  idea  what  really  wonderful  things  this 
safe  contains.  You  remember  Mrs.  Mummer, 
the  old  housekeeper  you  've  read  about  in  the 
Denewood  books?  Well,  my  dear,  we  have  her 
receipts  for  wedding-cake  and  conser\es,  and 
directions  for  smoking  hams,  and — and — oh,  I 
can't  tell  you  half  of  them.  Tiien  there  's  a 
wonderful  wash  for  sunburn.  I  think  it  was 
invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin;  but  1  can't  be 
sure.  It  may  have  been  Martha  Washington. 
But,  whoever  disco\erod  it,  I  know  that  it  's 
splendid.  And  then  there  are  instructions  for 
brewing  all  sorts  of  home  remedies.  I  'm  most 
interested  in  them,  but  we  don't  seem  to  have  the 
roots  and  herbs  they  had  in  those  days." 

"I  'm  glad  we  have  n't,"  Peg  said  feelingly. 
"I  'd  have  to  try  all  of  them,  and  I  'in  sure  they 
're  horrid." 

"How  you  talk,  Margaret!"  Miss  Polly  twit- 
tered, looking  almost  severe  for  a  moment;  then 
she  took  out  a  number  of  old  books  and  handed 
them  to  Peg.  "There  are  the  journals  of  Beatrice 
Travers.  They  are  very  precious  to  our  family, 
so  take  good  care  of  them.  You  '11  find  in  them 
all  that  is  known  of  how  the  sixpence  came  to  be 
lost.  Now  run  along  into  the  other  room.  I  want 
to  look  over  certain  papers,  while  the  safe  is 
oiwii.  ("loodness  knows  if  I  '11  remember  what 
to  do  the  next  time  I  want  something  in  it." 

"Don't  worry,  Aunty,  admonished  Peg.  "As 
Mummer  might  have  said,  'never  cross  your 
bridges  till  you  come  to  them.'" 

Peg  and  Be  went  off  into  the  living-room  and 
curled  up  together  on  the  sofa. 

"I  want  most  to  see  the  little  book  of  niaxims," 
Be  said,  and  Peg  handed  her  the  precious  \'olume. 

Beatrice  de  Soulange  turned  the  brittle,  yellow 
pages  reverently,  with  careful  fingers,  and  scanned 
the  delicate  handwriting,  grown  faint  with  age. 
In  it,  there  was  much  that  she  had  already  read 
in  the  books  that  told  some  of  the  adventures  of 
that  first  Beatrice  Travers  after  whom  she  had 
been  named.    Of  a  sixpenny  piece  that  had  been 


given  back  to  the  elder  Beatrice  when  she  was  a 
very  little  girl  by  a  gipsy,  who  had  prophesied 
that  the  half  should  be  luckier  than  the  whole; 
of  the  way  in  which  that  coin  had  been  broken  in 
two,  and  how  the  fitting  together  of  the  pieces 
had  brought  an  enemy  to  save  Denewood. 

She  paused  now  and  then  to  read,  in  the  quaint 
old  English  of  those  days,  notes  of  e^•ents  that 
had  taken  place  more  than  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, and  in  the  stillness  of  the  room  it  was  almost 
as  if  that  wonderful  lady  had  come  back  and  was 
urging  her  to  search  till  she  had  found  the  six- 
pence that  had  been  the  luck  of  the  house  of 
Travers. 

"And  this  is  the  very  book  she  brought  with 
her  from  England!"  Be  said,  in  an  awed  voice. 
"It  is  hard  to  belie\'e  she  'ave  been  dead  for  so 
long  a  time." 

"W  hen  you  see  her  portrait  in  the  hall  at  Dene- 
wood, you  '11  think  she 's  still  ali\  e,"  Peg  replied. 
"Sometimes,  when  I  was  li\  ing  there,  I  felt  that 
she  was  just  away  for  a  while  and  might  come  in 
any  day.    Oh,  it 's  a  wonderful  picture!" 

"I  'a\e  so  wished  to  see  that  picture,"  Be 
murmured,  passing  her  hand  o\er  the  silken 
co\er  of  the  book  as  she  spoke.  "I  thought 
pcrhai:)s  the  sixpence  might  have  been  hidden 
under  the  cover,"  she  explained.  "But  no,  it  is 
not  there." 

"What  made  you  think  that?"  asked  Peg, 
surprised.  "It  was  n't  Grandmamma  Beatrice 
who  lost  the  pieces." 

"But  }'es,  I  know  that,"  Be  said,  "yet  to  nie  it 
seem'  not  like  her  to  gi\e  up  the  search  till  she 
'ave  found  tiicm." 

"I  ne\cr  thought  of  that,"  agreed  Peg.  "It 
does  n't  seem  like  her,  does  it?  After  all,  she  was 
pretty  old,  and  I 've  no  doubt  she  went  on  hunt- 
ing as  long  as  she  lived,  though,  from  what  I  've 
read  in  her  journal,  I  'iii  convinced  that  she 
thought  Little  John  would  remember  sometime 
what  he  did  with  his  half." 

"I  should  like  that  3  0U  read  me  what  she  say  of 
that,"  Beatrice  suggested. 

"That 's  in  the  1818  book,"  Peg  replied,  select- 
ing the  right  \olume  and  turning  over  the  pages 
deftly.  "Here  is  the  first  entry,"  and  she  began 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Little  John  fell  sick  of  a  sore  throat  on  his  eighth 
birthday.  I  physicked  him  well,  and  he  was  more  like 
himself.  In  the  afternoon  his  cousins  came  and  stayed 
to  supper,  which  kept  him  contented  indoors  and  did 
him  no  hurt." 

"There!"  said  Peg.  "That  makes  it  certain 
they  were  in  the  house.  Now  here  's  another 
entry.  Listen. 

"Little  John's  grandfather  gave  him  a  right  proper 
rating.    In  truth,  the  child  is  heedless  and  ahould  not 
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liavc  taken  his  bit  of  sixpence  from  liis  neck,  wliere  I 
had  strLinj;  it,  to  use  in  play  as  pirate  gold;  but  liis 
cousin  Bart  had  so  fired  him  by  recounting  an  old  tale, 
that  I,  for  one,  can  scarce  blame  the  little  lad  that  he 
should  wish  to  act  it  out  with  his  playfellows;  and  I  shall 
ever  think  his  grandfather  at  fault,  and  shall  hold  that  it 
was  his  setting  a  dunce-cap  on  Little  John's  head  that 
so  filled  the  boy  with  shame  and  so  scattered  his  wils 
abroad  that  he  cannot  remember  where  he  hath  hid  the 
necklet.  'T  is  safe,  1  doubt  not,  and  will  be  recovered 
in  time.  Meanwhile,  the  child  is  not  yet  well  of  his 
cold  and  hath  not  been  without  the  house." 

"It  is  lo  nie  plain  thai  Madame  Uc-alriir  did 
not  .';o  nuich  \vorr>',"  He  remarked  musingly.  "I 
do  not  know  what  to  think,  exactly.  Is  there 
anything  more  about  it?" 

"Oh  yesl"  said  Peg.  "Mere 's  what  she  wrote 
tliree  days  later; 

"Ah,  ha!  Merrily  hath  the  jest  been  turned  against 
Jack  Travers,  for  now  he  is  guilty,  even  as  Little  John. 
He  hath  carefully  hid  away  his  own  necklet  with  the 
half  sixpence  hung  thereto,  lest  it  should  come  to  harm, 
and  now  remembers  naught  of  where  he  put  it.  I  say 
no  word  of  dunce-caps,  which  I  consider  a  sign  of  much 
virtue  within  me.  but  I  shall  be  in  no  haste  to  set  him 
on  the  track  until  the  little  lad  hath  recovered  his  piece; 
for  in  truth  the  boy  did  no  wilful  ill,  and  I  am  minded 
to  hold  to  my  opinion  that  his  punishment  was  too 
severe  " 

Be  e}ed  Peg  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then 
Inirst  otit  e\citedl>'. 

"But  of  course  slie  know'  where  it  is!  Her 
husband's  necklace!" 

"Of  course,  she  musi  ha\  e,"  Peg  agreed.  "  That 
is  plain  from  what  she  says  about  not  being  in 
any  haste  to  set  him  on  the  track." 

"Of  a  truth  it  is  so!"  Beatrice  exclaimed.  "Look 
if  there  is  not  something  more." 

But  search  as  they  might,  no  further  mention 
of  the  lost  sixpence  cotild  be  fotmd,  except  two 
or  three  short  entries  regretting  the  fact  that 
Little  John  "whose  wits  are  so  keen  in  most 
matters,  hath  reco\ered  his  memory  not  at  all," 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  this  was  but  a 
temporary  condition. 

"You  will  ol)ser\e,"  said  lie,  ihoughtfully, 
"she  'a\e  no  anxiel>  in  case  >'om'  (Irandfather 
Jack  do  not  remember." 

"None  at  all,  for  she  certainly  would  ha\'e  put 
it  down  if  she 'd  been  as  worried  as  you 'd  think," 
Peg  agreed.  "There  's  something  qticer  about 
it." 

"Tell  mc.  Peg,"  said  Be,  suddenly,  after  a 
short  period  of  silence,  "do  you  know  which  was 
her  sleeping-chamber?" 

Peg  nodded  her  head  disconsolately. 

"It  's  Miss  Maple's  room  now.  Everything  is 
almost  as  it  used  to  be,  and  her  sitting-room  was 
Grandfather  Jack's  study,  but  we  can't  search 
there.  W'c  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to 
that." 


"In  that  lies  a  trotiblc,"  Be  admit  ted.  "Is 
she  cross,  this  Miss  Maple?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Peg  said  hesitatingly, 
"onl>-  she  does  n't  like  any  of  us.  You  know  she 
was  awftilly  disappointed  that  we  woitld  n't  sell 
Denewood  to  her,  and  she  can't  get  o\  er  it." 

"Oh,"  Be  replied  roguishly,  "probably  it  is 
necessar)-  that  somebody  flatter  the  dear  Miss 
Maple  until  she  is  in  a  good  humor.  We  shall 
see;  but  those  rooms  we  must  search." 

"You  '11  ne\'er  l)e  able  to  do  it.  Be,"  Peg  insisted. 

"  That  is  one  of  those  bridges  we  shall  walk 
o\er  when  we  arri\e,"  Be  misqitoted  smilingly. 
"Let  us  ])ul  the  i)ooks  and  then  think  and 

think!" 

They  gathered  up  the  precious  volumes,  to  find 
Miss  Polly  still  sitting  before  the  safe. 

"Oh,  my  dears!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  tip  at 
them  with  a  pleased  expression  on  her  dear  old 
face,  "you  '11  never  gtiess  what  I  '\e  found!" 

"Not  the  sixpence!"  Peg  cried,  with  round  e>es. 

"No,  no!"  answered  Miss  Polly,  "this  is  a 
pcrfecth'  marvelous  thing.  Listen,"  and  she 
l)egan  to  read  almost  breathlessly  from  a  faded 
newspaper  clii)ping. 

"To  remove  spots  and  sundry  soiled  places  from 
white  broadcloth  or  lutestring,  warm  a  cup  of  flour, 
being  careful  to  guard  against  browning  it  over  too 
ardent  a  fnc.  When  heated,  sprinkle  over  the  article 
to  be  cleansed  and  shut  in  a  box  till  the  morrow.  The 
stuff  will  then  be  foiinil  free  of  all  stain,  whether  it  be 
of  oil,  grease,  or  other  discoloring  substances. 

"Is  n't  that  wonderful?"  cried  Miss  Polly; 
"and  so  simple !  Think  of  people  knowing  such  a 
thing  as  that  a  hinidred  years  ago!  There  are 
(hose  who  say  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  fore- 
fathers, but  I  very  much  doubt  it." 

Just  then  an  automobile  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  a  moment  later  Betty  Powell  rushed  in. 

"I  've  come  to  take  the  girls  over  to  Chestnut 
Hill  for  lunch!"  she  cried,  after  greeting  them  all. 
"Mother  's  most  anxious  to  see  Beatrice,  and  I 
want  her  to  meet  our  whole  tril)e.  You  '11  let 
them  come,  won't  >'ou.  Aunt  Poll)  ?" 

"Of  course,  my  dear,"  Miss  Tra\'ers  answered. 
"I  think  it  will  be  very  nice  for  Beatrice." 

"Then  let 's  get  off  at  once,"  Betty  suggested, 
starting  for  the  door. 

"But  no,  it  is  inipossilile  that  we  go  so  queek!" 
Be  protested.  "I  'ave  my  beds  to  make  and  to 
arrange  my  so  sweet  little  room,  and — " 

"Oh,  Be,  you  are  a  darling!"  Peg  exclaimed 
impulsively.  These  domestic  matters  had  wor- 
ried her.  She  had  been  fearful  that  this  French 
cousin,  who  might  be  a  countess  and  who  was 
accustomed  to  have  servants  on  every  hand  to 
wait  upon  her,  would  give  no  thought  to  the  added 
work  her  living  there  entailed.    Selma,  alone. 
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could  not  do  it  all,  and  both  Aunt  Polly  and  Peg 
herself  helped  in  many  ways.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected Beatrice  to  be  so  ready  to  fall  in  with  these 
arrangements,  and  yet  here  she  was  proposing  to 
make  her  own  bed,  as  if  she  had  done  it  all  her 
life. 

"Come  on,  Bett}',  we  '11  let  you  'elp!"  Be  cried. 


her  tone  pruclainiiiig  that  she  was  doing  liei' 
cousin  a  great  favor,  and  the  three,  laughing,  ran 
upstairs. 

Their  tasks  were  finished  quickly  and  ihey  were 
soon  down  again  ready  to  set  oft'.  l\Iiss  Travers 
went  to  the  door  with  them,  up  to  the  last  moment 
fussily  anxious  about  them  and  full  of  admoni- 
tions for  the  care  of  their  health. 

"Father  and  Mother  will  be  o\-er  to-morrow," 


Betty  called,  as  the  machine  whisked  away;  and 
Miss  Travers  watched  it  out  of  sight  before  she 
went  back  into  the  house. 

"That  young  lady,  she  very  nice,"  Selma 
grunted  dispassionately,  as  she  and  her  mistress 
dusted  the  dining-room  together.  "She  Avill 
make  us  no  troubles." 

1  "I  think  she 's  perfect- 
ly sweet,"  Aunt  Polly 
twittered;  and  Selma 
nodded  her  head  stolidly 
in  agreement. 

A  few  minutes  later, 
Mr.  Lynch  came,  bring- 
ing a  letter  from  Captain 
Jiihn  Traxers  in  France. 
1 1  was  the  one  he  had  re- 
ferred to  in  his  note  sent 
from  London  to  Peg  and 
should  ha\-e  been  de- 
li\ered  a  week,  or  more, 
earlier. 

It  was  rather  ]nilk\', 
and  Miss  T  r  a  \'  e  r  s 
trembled  slightK'  as  she 
opened  the  envelop. 
Most  of  the  news  had 
already  been  told  by 
Beatrice  herself;  but 
there  was  a  good  deal 
that  was  of  interest,  antl 
Miss  Polly  read  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  over 
twice: 

Vou  ina\-  iiiiagino  niy  sur- 
prise when  I  walked  into  the 
room  and  found  her.  She 
had  come  down  here  in 
t  liarge  of  an  ambulance  girl 
and  was  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber. She  dropped  me  a 
curtsy  that  made  me  feel  like 
a  grandfather  and  informetl 
nu'  that  she  was  m\'  cousin, 
Beatrice  de  Soulange.  I  had 
to  rack  my  brains  to  remem- 
ber how  she  was  a  cousin  of 
mine,  but  1  did  n't  let  her 
know  that.  I 'm  quite  sure 
\  (HI  '11  love  her.  She 's  the 
friendliest  little  soul  in  tlie 
world,  and  every  one  here 
thinks  she  's  great.  It  seems  her  brother  (I  '11  tell  you 
about  liim  in  a  minute)  did  n't  think  that  this  war 
was  ever  going  to  end,  and  so  he  told  her,  if  any- 
thing happened  to  him,  to  get  to  America  as  quickly 
as  she  could.  They  both  seemed  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  John  Travers  with  the  A.  E.  F..  and  they 
were  right.  With  her,  what  her  brother  says  goes,  and 
so  she  liiked  out  to  find  me. 

Now  about  Louis  de  .Soulange.  I  'm  afraid  tliere  's 
no  doubt  he 's  gone;  but  the  kid  won't  believe  it — just 
won't  listen.    .\hnos(  makes  your  heart  break  to  see 
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her  fighting  against  any  suggestion  that  he  's  dead.  I 
^^■ould  n't  mention  it  to  her  if  I  were  you,  and  do  tell 
Peg  to  be  careful.  Time  is  the  only  thing  that  will  con- 
nnce  her;  for  I  don't  think  there  's  a  ehance  of  his  ever 
coming  back.  I  made  inquiries  and  will  enclose  you  a 
letter  from  the  cure  of  the  village  w  here  Beatrice  lived. 
He  was  in  .\merica  when  he  was  a  young  man;  this  ac- 
count,'! for  his  English,  which  is  pretty  good.  Br  knows 
him,  of  course.  When  >  ou  read  his  letter  you  '11  get  an 
idea  of  what  a  brave  girl  she  is.  She  ',s  got  mc  all  right ! 
I  think  she  's  great ! 

Jark'.'^  letter  ended.  Miss  I'olly  opened  the 
inclosiirc  and  read  tlie  follow  iny,: 

Monsieur  Ic  Caplaiiic  John  Travers,  Esf|uire. 
C'hrr  Capilahii-: 

It  is  with  a  pleasure  and  .somewhat  a  grief  that  I  reply 
to  your  communication  asking  an  account  of  the  hap- 
penings to  Mademoiselle  dc  Soulange  and  to  her  brave 
brother.  Monsieur  Ic  Marquis  dc  Soulange-Caderou.sse. 
It  is  I,  chcr  monsieur,  that  can  tell  you  all  that  occurrerl 
on  that  dreadful  night;  but  before  I  begin  my  tale,  may 
I  comTuend  to  your  care  the  Mademoiselle  Beatrice, 
«  ho  is  as  brave  as  she  is  good.  I  have  known  her  since 
she  is  very  little,  and  I  tell  you  that  she  does  not  know 
that  there  is  evil  in  this  world.  She  has  written  to  me 
of  your  intention  to  send  her  to  your  family  in  America. 
It  is  a  wi.se  course,  though  I  should  like  you  to  remember 
that  the  child  lacks  not  many  friends  in  her  own  country 
wlio  would  make  a  place  for  her  with  great  willingness. 
Now  I  will  get  on  with  my  account,  trusting  you  will 
excuse  its  brevity  and  many  imperfections  of  expression. 

A  short  time  before  the  armistice,  her  brother,  known 
as  the  Capitaine  de  Soulange,  a  most  promising  young 
officer,  volunteered  to  accompany  a  friend  in  the  avia- 
tion service  upon  a  very  dangerous  mission  into  the 
enemy  territorj-.  What  was  the  exact  duty  I,  of  course, 
know  nothing  except  that  it  involved  much  risk.  They 
departed  from  the  Chateau  de  Soulange  at  night,  and  it 
was  secretly  arranged  that  signals  should  direct  their 
return.  This  matter  was  intrusted  to  Mademoiselle 
Beatrice,  who  was  to  show  a  light. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  the  two  soldiers  had  hardly 
started  when  the  Bodies  fired  upon  the  chateau.  It  was 
quite  terrible!  I,  who  know,  tell  you  that,  having  seen 
it  all.  How'ever,  the  servants  of  the  Soulanges  were 
much  frightened  and  fled,  carrying  with  them  their 
young  mistress,  disregarding  her  desire  to  remain  and 
make  the  signal  which  should  guide  her  brother  to 
safety.  Later,  she  managed  to  escape  them  and,  in 
spite  of  the  shells,  kindled  her  light  and  waited  for  the 
return  of  that  aeroplane.  Bj'  a  miracle,  she  was  un- 
touched; but  it  was  entirely  due  to  her  daring  and  devo- 
tion that  the  aviator  returned  safely.  Alas,  without 
her  brother!  I  have  often  pictured  in  my  mind  the 
poor,  brave  mademoiselle  waiting  in  the  dark  for  that 
return;  perhaps,  at  last,  hearing  the  humming  engine 
and  running  to  welcome  her  Louis.  It  is  very  touching 
to  the  heart,  is  it  not,  monsieur'  But  the  child,  un- 
utterably shocked  to  find  her  beloved  brother  left  be- 
hind, fell  into  insensibility.  The  aviator  took  her  out 
of  harm's  wa}-  and  soon  she  has  returned  to  conscious- 
ness. On  the  morrow  she  goes  back,  and  finds  only  a 
mass  of  ruins  left  of  her  life-long  home. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  has  affected  her  mind;  but,  as 
you  spoke  in  your  letter  to  me,  she  says  nothing  to  any 
one  of  those  hours  she  spent  waiting  for  her  brother  to 
return.  That  she  then  sustained  a  great  mental  shock 
is  evident,  and  such  another  might  well  impair  her 
reason.  I  grieve  that  she  still  insists  that  Monsieur 
Lotiis  is  alive  and  fear  some  untoward  circumstance  may 
gi\-c  color  to  that  belief,  which,  ha^•ing  proved  false, 


will  bring  the  reaction  I  most  dread.  Time.  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  bring  her  consolation.  Le  ban  Dieu,  he  is 
so  good. 

And,  yes,  she  also  insists  upon  carrying  out  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  her  brother,  an  pied  dc  la  leltre  [liter- 
ally], and  so  seized  the  first  opportimity  to  communicate 
with  her  American  relatives. 

This  projected  visit  to  your  great  country,  chcr 
monsieur,  seems  desirable:  for  in  new  and  peaceful  sur- 
roundings, without  the  remindings  that  are  on  every 
hand  in  this  poor  France  of  ours,  she  may  be  brought  to 
accept  her  great  loss  with  resignation. 

I  regret  to  add  that,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  no  hope 
whatever  is  entertained  in  official  circles  that  the  Capi- 
taine de  Soulange  .may  have  survived.  He  left  the 
aeroplane  to  do  a  certain  duty.  We  know  he  accom- 
jilished  his  mission;  but  he  cauic  not  back  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Monsieur,  we  who  knew  him  mourn  a  hero.  Ma>' 
that  in  time  prove  a  consolation  to  his  young  sister — 

It  niiist  Iia\c  b(;cn  tears  that  made  il  inipossi- 
Ide  lot"  Miss  Polly  lo  rear!  the  signature  of  the 
t^ood  cure  Avhose  letter  ,slie  held.  She  dropped 
her  hatids  in  her  lap  and  lor  a  iiumieiit  sat  motion- 
less, blinking  her  eyes  (|iiickU  ;  then  her  head 
lilted  to  one  side. 

"She  is  perfectly  sweet,"  the  little  wren 
twittered  to  henself. 

CHAPTER  VI 

MISS  MAPLE  OF  MAPLE  HALL 

Ox  Sunday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  dro\e  over  to 
the  lodge  in  their  most  expensi\  c  limousine,  lea\  - 
ing  the  children  behind.  It  was  to  be  an  after- 
noon of  ■  consultation.  Mrs.  Powell  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  she,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
her  numerous  family,  was  delighted  \vith  Beatrice 
and  prepared  to  make  the  new  cousin  one  of  them- 
sehes.  Indeed,  it  seemed  likely  that  Be's  ^isit 
might  be  an  indefinite  one,  in  view  of  Jack's  last 
letter,  which  Aunt  Polly  showed  Mrs.  Powell 
secretly,  and  it  was  necessary-  that  the  girl  be 
properly  established. 

Beatrice  had  expres.sed  a  desire  to  attend  Miss 
Maple's  school  with  Peg  and  the  two  Powell  girls, 
Betty  and  Horatia,  not  hesitating  to  explain  that 
the  desire  to  search  for  the  lost  sixpence  was  her 
chief  incentive. 

"But  of  course,  I  'ave  much  to  learn  out  of 
books,"  she  acknowledged  with  a  frank  smile. 

Mrs.  Po\vell,  a  practical,  every-day,  motherly- 
sort  of  woman,  laughed  in  her  kindly  way  at  what 
she  called  "Be's  superstition"  in  the  matter  of  the 
sixpence;  but  she  saw  a  great  deal  to  recommend 
in  the  proposed  arrangement. 

"It  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  w^orld,"  she 
told  Aunt  Polly.  "Beatrice  will  go  right  ahead 
with  our  girls,  And  the  sooner  she  starts,  the 
better." 

"But  don't  you  think  she  '11  be  unhappy  among 
all  those  strangers?"  Aimt  Polly  hinted  fearfully. 
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"She 's  so  sweet,  I  should  n't  like  her  to  be  made 
unhappy,  and  young  people  can  be  so  thoughtless." 

"My  dear  Aunt  Polly,  you  need  n't  worry  about 
that,"  Mrs.  Powell  assured  her.  "She  's  not  a 
shy  child,  and,  moreover,  is  so  confident  that 
every  one  in  America  will  be  nice  to  her  that  she 
takes  a  kindly  reception  for  granted.  What  I  'm 
uncertain  of  is  how  Miss  Maple  will  act.  I  've 
already  had  a  talk  with  Beatrice,  and  she  's  be- 
hind the  other  girls  in  most  things.  She  's  had 
four  years  of  war  instead  of  education,  you  sec." 

"1  suppose  some  one  will  ha\e  to  see  Miss 
Maple  about  it,"  Miss  Polly  twittered  nervously. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  intend  to  see  her,"  Mrs. 
Powell  said  promptl>'. 

"Oh,  that  's  good  of  \ou!"  Miss  Polly  cried 
joyfulh'.  "I  'ni  sure  it  must  be  my  uncharitable 
disposition,  but  1  jus(  can't  bear  tliat  woman." 

"She  needs  managing,"  Mrs.  Powell  declared, 
"but  on  the  whole  I  think  she 's  a  first-rate  school- 
mistress. At  all  e\enls,  you  need  n't  worry. 
I  '11  attend  to  it."  And,  Ijeing  a  prompt  and 
capable  person,  Mrs.  Powell  proceeded  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once. 

The  weather  had  cleared  and  Be  suggested  that 
they  walk  up  to  Denewood;  but  her  cousin  shook 
a  wise  head. 

"No,  my  dear,"  she  said  decisi\ely,  "this  is  to 
be  a  formal  call.    We  shall  go  in  state." 

So  the  car  was  ordered  and  the  two  rolled  up 
to  the  great  house  so  quickly  that,  before  she 
quite  realized  it.  Be  had  been  admitted  to  Dene- 
wood  and  whisked  into  the  reception-rooni. 

With  a  little  gasp  she  looked  about  her,  wide- 
eyed,  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Powell. 

"It  's  just  as  I  'ave  dream',"  she  whispered. 
"Our  chateau  was,  oh,  so  \ery  different.  Yet 
here  do  I  feel  at  'omc,  too." 

"It  must  be  in  the  blood,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 
Powell  nodded  understandingly.  "We  all  love 
Denewood.  My  mother  was  a  Travers,  and  I 
never  cross  the  threshold  without  a  lump  in  my 
throat,  now  that  strangers  are  in  it." 

Beatrice  mo\'ed  nearer  to  Mrs.  Powell  on  the 
sofa.  She  was  beginning  to  grow  fond  of  this  new 
cousin,  who,  with  so  many  responsibilities  of  her 
own,  had  yet  found  time  to  spare  for  the  interests 
of  a  lone  French  girl. 

And  then  Miss  Ma])le  came  in,  or  rather,  to 
Be,  she  seemed  to  appear  in  the  doorway  from 
somewhere  quite  near.  She  was  a  tall  woman, 
with  a  smile  that  had  no  mirth  in  it.  She  wore 
thick  glasses,  which  made  her  pale  blue  eyes  look 
very  small  indeed,  and  Be  thought,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  flatter  Miss 
Maple  into  a  good  humor  as  she  had  suggested. 
But  the  lady  had  a  pleasant  voice  and  greeted 
Mrs.  Powell  cordially. 


"This  is  a  young  cousin  from  France,"  the 
latter  explained.  "She  has  come  to  live  at  the 
lodge.  You  will  realize  that  her  education  has 
been  interrupted  for  the  last  dreadful  years,  and 
it  is  a  question  with  us  just  how  it  is  best  to  lake 
it  up  again." 

"She  speaks  English?"  asked  Miss  Majile,  iier 
eyes  taking  in  e\cry  detail  of  13eatrice's  iigui'c 
and  costume. 

"Mais  oiii,  niadcnioiscllr"  Beatrice  answered 
for  herself.  "I  speak  both  kinds,  English  and 
American." 

"She  's  well  grounded  in  languages,"  Mrs. 
Powell  hastened  to  put  in.  "Naturally,  there  arc 
other  branches  where  she  is  weak,  so  I  am  sure 
she  would  not  be  able  to  slip  into  any  one  form 
in  the  school." 

"Of  course,  my  dear  Mrs.  Powell,  you  realize 
the  demoralizing  cllect  such  a  iiujiil,  who  is 
necessarily  freed  from  much  of  the  form  discipline, 
would  have  in  a  school,"  Miss  Maple  said  coldly. 
"I  usually  advise  a  governess  in  such  cases." 

Mrs.  Powell  nodded  agreement. 

"I  felt  that  you  would  say  that,"  she  returned 
pleasantly,  "and  I  hoped  you  might  l)e  able  to 
suggest  some  one  for  the  position.  You  see,  it 
necessitates  a  ]icrson  able  to  instruct  Betty  and 
Peg  and  lloratia  as  well,  so  she  nuist  l)e  c;ipal)le." 

Miss  Maple  stirred  in  her  chair  a  trifle  uneasily. 
She  had  no  desire  to  see  the  girls  of  the  Tra%ers' 
connection  lea\^e  the  school;  but  she  had  bitterly 
resented  the  restriction  in  her  lease  of  the  place 
which  had  prevented  her  making  use  of  its  old 
name,  as  she  had  planned,  and  was  nc\er  ready 
to  go  out  of  her  way  to  oblige  one  of  the  family. 

"I  can  think  of  no  one  with  such  \  aried  accom- 
])lishments,"  she  remarked  stiffly.  "I  shall  regret 
seeing  your  daughters  go,  Mrs.  Powell.  They 
are  both  doing  so  well  here.  I  fear  you  also  will 
have  cause  to  regret  it,  if  you  remove  them  and  so 
retard  their  progress." 

"Yes,  it 's  too  bad,"  Mrs.  Powell  agreed  ami- 
ably, "but  it  really  can't  be  helped.  Beatrice's 
brother,  Capitaine  le  Comtc  de  .Soulangc,  would 
have  exery  reason  to  comi^lain  of  our  hosjiitality 
if  we  left  her  without  com])anionship  in  a  strange 
land." 

"Louis  is  the  Marquis  de  Soulange-Cadcroussc 
now,  ma  coiisiiic,"  said  Beatrice,  innocently,  in 
sur])rise.  "Did  you  not  know?  The  old  mar- 
quis, he  die  since  the  war  begin,  and  he  did  never 
marry." 

"No,  I  had  n't  heard  of  the  old  gentleman's 
death";  Mrs.  Powell  spoke  quite  sadly.  "We 
visited  him  in  France  when  I  was  a  bride,  and  he 
was  so  good  to  me.  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it 
some  day.  Be;  but  now  we  're  taking  up  too  much 
of  Miss  Maple's  time."   She  started  to  rise,  but 
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the  schoolmistress  stopped  her.  The  conversa- 
tion she  had  just  heard  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  her.  It  was  one  thing  to  refuse  to  make  a 
place  for  a  little  French  refugee  in  shabb}',  out- 
grown clothes;  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
deny  the  school  to  a  member  of  the  old  noblesse, 
who  could  help  to  give  tone  to  the  whole 
cslublishnient. 

"I 've  been  thinking,  Mrs.  Powell,"  Miss  Maple 
began.  "Frankly,  it  would  be  a  personal  grief  to 
mc  to  sec  your  daughters  leave  Maple  Hall.  Will 
3  0U  not  gi^"e  me  a  day  or  two  to  consult  with  my 
teaching  staff  and  hear  what  they  ha\'e  to  suggest 
about  caring  for — ah — •"  She  looked  at  Beatrice, 
not  knowing  what  to  call  her. 

"Beatrice  de  Soulange,"  that  young  lady  sup- 
plied promptly. 

"For  Beatrice,"  Miss  Maple  went  on.  "As  I 
said,  it  is  usual  to  suggest  a  go\crncss  in  such 
cases;  but  perhaps  some  special  arrangement 
might  be  arri\x'd  at  for  her." 

Mrs.  Powell  nodded.  "That  would  be  \"ery 
kind  of  you,"  she  said,  rather  indifferently,  "and 
I  here  is  no  mad  haste  in  the  matter.  The  child 
has  just  arri\xd  and  might  be  the  better  for  a 
little  time  to  become  accustomed  to  her  sur- 
roundings. Moreover,  it  hardly  seems  likcl>'  lhat 
I  shall  ilnd  a  suital)le  person  at  once." 

"I  know  a  \ery  nice  Y  lady,  vni  consiiir,"  Be 
suggested  demurely,  "the  one  who  bring'  me  fn^m 
I'laucc.  She  lell  me  she  was  a  gouvcrudiUc  before 
llic  war." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  I'owell,  .seemingly  nuich 
interested.  "At  all  e\ents,  Miss  Maple,  we  shall 
wait  to  hear  from  >on.  I  presume  you  can  come 
to  a  decision  by  the  middle  of  the  week?" 

"Certainly,  certainly!"  agreed  Miss  Majjle, 
and  all  rose  and  made  their  way  into  the  hall. 

As  the  three  moved  out  of  the  door,  Beatrice 
looked  about  her  with  shining  eyes. 

"Ah,  ma  cousin e,"  she  cried,  forgetful  of  Miss 
Maple,  "is  it  not  strange  that  I  should  stan'  here, 
where  my  so  little  great  ancestress  play,  and  dust, 
and  fight  against  the  British  long  ago,  I,  whose 
brother  fight  beside  the  British  in  our  war?  Is  it 
not  truly  strange?" 

She  scarcely  exijccted  an  answer.  Rather  was 
she  talking  to  herself,  in  the  ecstacy  she  felt  at 


being  at  last  at  Denewood,  whose  history  she  knew 
by  heart.  Then  suddenly  she  looked  toward  the 
staircase  and  went  forward  as  if  drawn  by  an 
in\  isible  cord. 

"It  is  she!"  Be  whispered,  "the  real  Beatrice!" 
She  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  on  tiptoe,  lor  the 
moment  wholly  unconscious  that  there  was  any 
one  else  in  the  hall,  and,  with  her  e;^'es  fixed  upon 
the  glowing  face  of  the  poi  trait,  curtsied  low,  as 
she  might  to  a  great  lady. 

.  "My  first  of  all  wish  was  to  sec  you,"  she  said 
softh',  addressing  the  picture.  "It  is  after  you  I 
'ave  been  name'.  I  also  am  Beatrice,  and  here  I 
make  my  promise  to  you  that  I  shall  try  not  to 
make  you  ashame'  that  I  bear  it." 

She  stood  transfixed  fur  a  moment,  then,  with 
another  bow,  she  seemed  to  remember  that  there 
were  others  there,  and,  with  a  Hushed  face,  she  ran 
to  rejoin  Mrs.  Powell.  • 

"Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you!"  she  said  to  Miss 
Maple.  "It  is  much  to  mc,  \\  bo  'a\e  left  m>'  'ome 
in  France,  to  fin'  a  so-old  frien'  as  that  pictiu'e.  Is 
she  not  l)eautiful,  that  Beati'ice  Tra\ers,  A\ho,  I 
cannot  think,  was  e\er  old?" 

"Say  good-by  to  Miss  Maple,  Be,"  Mrs.  Powell 
remarked,  seeing  that  the  girl  w  as  somewhat  o\er- 
wrought,  "and  then  run  out  to  the  car.  I  shall  be 
there  in  a  moment." 

I  Beatrice  droi)])ed  a  cui'tsy  to  the  schoolmistress 
and  fled  to  the  waiting  automobile. 

"If  you  decide  (hat  >'ou  can  find  a  place  for 
her,"  Mi's.  I'owell  said,  addressing  Miss  Maple,  "I 
think  )ou  will  find  her  a  good  student  and  very 
easy  to  manage.  She  's  a  dear  child  with  a  heart 
of  gold,  I  'm  sure." 

"She  seems  \ery  impressionable  and — and 
CialHc,"  Miss  Maple  lejilied,  in  a  cold  ^■oice.  "I 
wish  she  were  more  like  yoiu'  own  dear  daughters." 

"She  's  very  much  like  my  Marjory,"  Mrs. 
Powell  answered  with  a  smile,  "but  of  course  you 
noticed — " 

She  stopped,  nodding  toward  the  picture,  but 
Miss  Maple  appeared  not  to  know  what  she 
meant. 

"You  mean  you  did  n't  .see  it?"  Mrs.  Powell 
asked.  "As  the  child  stood  there  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  first  Beatrice  Travers  were  bowing  a 
comiiliment  to  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  herself." 


(To  he  coniiniicd) 


'TITO" 


By  SAMUEL  E.  HALL 


One  spring  morning  a  ^e^\■  >ears  ago,  I  stepped 
out  of  my  hotel  in  the  beautiful  Swiss  city  of 
Geneva  in  search  of  some  tobacco,  and  had  not 
far  to  go  before  I  saw  the  sign  "Tabac"  swinging 
over  the  door  of  a  little  shop  on  the  Rue  Blanc 
kept  by  Monsieur  Tito.  I  entered  and  was" 
waited  on  by  a  very  pretty  little  girl  of  about 
twelve  years.  She  was  so  gentle  and  painstaking 
I  decided  that  while  1  was  in  Geneva  I  would 
buy  my  tobacco  of  Monsieur  Tito.  So  the  next 
week  I  went  again  to  the  shop.  Monsieur  Tito 
himself  waited  on  me  this  time. 

He  was  a  big,  fine-looking  man  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  I  stayed  f6r  a  few  moments  to  talk 
to  him.  As  I  stood  there,  I  noticed  on  one  of 
the  cigar-boxes  o\'er  his  head  an  English  sparrow, 
which  I  supposed  had  happened  to  fl\-  in  when 
the  door  was  open. 

So  I  said  to  Monsieur  Tito,  "I~)id  you  know  you 
had  a  sparrow  in  here?" 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  simply  .said, 
"Oh,  yes,  that  is  our  Tetee;  it  is  his  home." 

After  a  question  or  two  I  learned  the  story  of 
"our  Tetee,"  or  Tito,  as  I  prefer  to  call  him. 

One  day,  four  years  before,  a  nest  full  of  young 
sparrows  was  blown  down  from  the  eaves  in  a 
gale;  the  little  daughter,  whose  name  was  Marie, 
rescued  this  baby  bird  from  the  street  and 
brought  him  into  the  shop.  There  the  small 
waif  had  lived  ever  since  and  had  become,  as 
Monsieur  Tito  said,  almost  like  of  one  the  family. 
For  they  all  lived  together  back  of  the  little  shop; 
Papa  Tito,  Mamma  Tito,  Marie,  and  "Tetee." 

As  we  talked,  "Tetee"  flew  down  on  Monsieur 
Tito's  shoulder  as  if  to  say,  "Yes,  it  is  all  true 
and  this  is  my  good  friend."  The  man  petted 
the  bird  most  tenderly,  showing  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  them. 

During  the  weeks  I  was  in  Gene\'a,  I  rarely 
missed  a  daily  call  on  the  little  fellow.  U'c 
became  great  friends.  He  would  fly  to  me,  light 
on  my  shoulder  and  eat  from  my  hand  and  even 
from  my  lips.  But  if  I  carried  my  cane  with  me, 
he  would  not  come  near  until  I  had  put  it  well  out 
of  reach.  Tito's  accomplishments  were  many. 
He  watched  his  master's  shop  when  no  one  was 
behind  the  counter.  If  any  one  attempted  to 
ta'Ke  anything  from  the  shelves,  Tito  would  fly 
out  from  behind  a  cigar-box  with  a  dash  and  a 
warning  note,  very  startling  to  the  intruder. 

Then  there  came  a  day,  just  the  day  before 
Christmas,  when  the  Tito  family  was  very  un- 
happy.   "Tetee"  was  lost! 


It  was  bleak  and  cold;  there  had  been  few 
customers  in  the  little  shop.  The  one  thought 
was  of  the  coming  festival  of  Christmas.  Marie 
came  in  from  her  music  lesson,  for  she  was  learn- 
ing the  \  iolin  and  had  alread>-  recei\ed  a  medal 
for  her  excellent  progress,  and  her  first  thought, 
as  usual,  was  of  "Tetee,"  who  generally  flew  to 
her  shoulder  or  hat  to  greet  her.  liut  no  "Tetee" 
appeared  or  came  to  her  call. 

Then  there  was  great  alarm — Papa  Tito  and 
Mama  Tito  calling  here  and  there  and  e\ery- 
where;  Marie  weeping  and  cr\ing  that  if  Tetee 
was  lost,  there  would  be  no  Christmas  for  her! 

Mama  Tito,  with  only  a  shawl  over  her  shoul- 
ders, ran  into  the  street,  where  the  wind  blew 
bitterh'  and  the  snow  fell  fast.  Papa  Tito  ran 
after  her,  crying  that  she  would  catch  cold,  and 
Marie  ,sat  with  her  head  in  her  hands,  weeping! 
Now  it  was  ciuite  dark. — the  lamps  were  lighted 
and  the  little  family  .sat  down  to  their  supper  in 
a  \ery  .sad  state  of  mind.  All  agreed  that  there 
could  be  no  Christmas  tree  and  no  Christmas  joy 
for  them,  that  year.    "Tetee"  was  lost! 

The  little  green  tree  had  lieen  brought  home 
the  (la>'  before  and  was  waiting  for  its  tinsel 
dress  and  bright  jewels,  for  its  gifts  from  each 
one  for  the  other,  even  for  "Tetee!"  Monsieur 
Tito  and  his  wife  had  always  before  trimmed  the 
tree  after  Marie  was  tucked  into  bed  and  "Tetee's" 
head  was  tucked  under  his  wing.  But  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  Christmas  trees  this  night, 
with  "Tetee"  out  in  the  cold,  perhaps  even  then 
lying  dead  in  some  snow-drift!    Who  could  tell? 

The  morning  came — Christmas  morning — and 
the  little  household  was  astir  again.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  call  "Happy  Christmas!"  or  "Merry 
Christmas!"  back  and  forth,  when  the  thoughts  of 
all  were  on  the  little  wanderer.  The  storm  had 
blown  itself  out;  the  sun  was  shining  again. 
The  shop  was  opened,  and  an  occasional  customer 
came  and  went.  Presenth',  just  as  Papa  Tito 
was  weighing  out  an  ounce  of  snuft',  the  door 
opened  for  another  customer  and — in  flew  Tito! 
He  circled  around  and  around  Monsieur  Tito's 
head  with  a  chirp,  chirp,  in  a  sort  of  whirl  of  joy, 
and  then  alighted  on  the  big  man's  shoulder. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  cry  of  delight  went  up 
from  the  little  home  behind  the  shop  when 
Monsieur  Tito  cried,  "Tetee  is  here!  Tetee  is 
here!  Now  we  will  ha\"e  Christmas;  now  we  will 
ha\e  our  tree!" 

Then  the  shop  was  clo.sed  for  the  da\'  and  a 
hapjiy  Christmas  you  may  be  sure  they  had. 


A  little  shop  on.  tKe 
RueBlancKept  by^Tiio . 
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Characters 
Caroline  Augusta,  a  school-girl 
Mrs.  Benedict,  her  mother  Maid 
The  Fairy  Patience 
A  Noun  A  Conjunction 

An  Adjective  An  Interjection 

An  Article  Another  Noun 

A  Pronoun  Another  Pronoun 

A  Verb  Another  Verb 

An  Adverb  Queen  Grammar 

A  Preposition         King  Language 

Time:  The  Present,  laic  afternoon 
Place:  The  library  of  a  home 

{Mrs.  Benedict  is  seated  at  her  desk,  writing.  The 
maid  enters  witli  the  mail.) 

Maid.    The  mail,  Mrs.  Benedict. 

Mrs.  B.  Thank  you,  Sarah.  Has  Miss  Caroline 
come  in? 

Maid.    No,  ma'am,  not  yet.  (E.rit.) 

Mrs.  B.  {glancing  at  the  clock).  It  is  time  for 
the  child  to  be  home.  {Opens  letter  a7id  reads  aloud.) 
"Dear  Madam: 

"We  beg  to  announce  our  early  summer  opening  of 
Englisli  sport  hals.  The  smart  set  on  Riverside 
Drive  are  wearing  these  kind.  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  show  tlieni  to  you  who  we  know  to  be  exclusive" — 
{Tears  letter  in  two  in  disgust.) 

"Who  we  know  to  be  exclusive!"  "These  kind!" 
What  ignorance!  Oh!  I  am  so  glad  my  Caroline  is 
learning  to  speak  the  English  language  correctly! 


{E.ranrines  second  letter.)  Ah!  Caroline's  report! 
I  shall  be  so  disai:)pointed  if  it  is  not  good. 

{Enter  Caroline,  ivho  runs  up  to  her  mother  and 
throws  her  arms  around  her.) 

Caroline.  Oh,  Mummie  dear!  Jack  has  just 
learned  us  the  most  loveliest  new  game! 

Mrs.  B.  Has  taught  us,  Caroline!  Never  say 
"learned  us";  and  loveliest,  not  most  loveliest. 

Caroline.  Oh,  that 's  nothing,  Mother!  We  all 
say  that.  Frances  says  it,  and  she 's  awful  good  at 
grammar. 

Mrs.  B.  Caroline,  Caroline,  you  must  not  use 
such  expressions! 

Caroline.    Frances  does;  why  should  n'l  1? 

Mrs.  li.  Because  it  is  jioor  English,  my  child. 
See,  Caroline,  your  report  has  just  come. 

CAiiOLiNE.    Oh,  do  read  it! 

{They  open  it  and  read  it  together.) 

Mrs.  B.  "Reading  —  Very  good.  Writing  — 
Very  good.  Art — Excellent.  {Caroline  claps  her 
ha  nds.)    H  istory — Excellent . ' ' 

Caroline.    Oh,  I  'm  so  glad.    I  tried  so  hard. 

Mrs.  B.  "Arithmetic — Fair.  Grammar — En- 
tirely unsatisfactory."  Oh,  Caroline,  Caroline,  yon 
have  disappointed  me!  The  other  grades  mean 
nothing  when  grammar  is  jioor.  Caroline,  you  must, 
you  simply  must  impro\'e  in  grammar. 

Caroline.  Oh,  why  do  you  make  me  study  it? 
I  don't  see  anv  use  in  grammar,  anyway. 

Mrs.  B.  Caroline! 

Caroline.  But,  Mother,  I  really  can't  see  any 
use  in  it.  It  's  grammar  again  to-night,  and  it  takes 
hours  and  hours.    Mummie  dear,  I  need  n't  do  it, 
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need  I  (coaxingly)?  Say  you  will  write  a  note  to 
Miss  Blake. 

Mrs.  B.  Caroline,  I  am  surprised.  You  must 
have  a  better  report  in  grammar  for  Father  next 
month.  Remember,  this  is  your  study-hour — one 
solid  hour  of  study  before  bedtime.  Your  father 
and  I  are  going  out  to  dinner. 

{Kisses  Caroline,  and  exit.) 

Caroline  {rather  sulkily  gets  school-bag,  sits  down 
at  desk,  and  pulls  books  out,  one  by  one).  Geography 
— history — arithmetic — grammar.  Oh !  I  suppose 
1  '11  have  to  begin  with  grammar.  {Opens  book  and. 
looks  at  it  a  few  minutes.)  Oh,  dear!  I  don't  think 
1  '11  ever  get  it  right.  It  's  all  mixed  up.  What  a 
stupid  sentence  to  analyze!  "Marian  invited  John 
and  me  to  a  party."  I  wish  I  was  at  one  this 
very  minute!  Besides,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be, 
"Marian  invited  John  and  /  to  a  party."  /  or 
wf,  which  shall  it  be?  There!  I 've  made  a  rhyme. 
But  that  does  n't  do  me  any  good.  Oh!  I  'm  so 
tired  and  sleepy.  Miss  Blake  told  us  to  write  a 
sentence  with  every  part  of  speech,  a  phrase,  and  a 
clause  in  it,  and  I 'm  so  muddled  I  don't  know  a  noun 
from  a  verb.  Let  's  see.  There  ought  to  be  nine 
parts  of  speech,  including  the  article.  {Counting  on 
her  fingers.)  Noun — pronoun — adjective — article — 
Oh,  dear!  I  don't  understand  a  single  part  of  speech, 
and  I  don't  care. — I  wonder  how  Miss  Blake  would 
like  that  sentence!  It  's  the  truth,  anyway,  arid 
must  have  most  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  it.  I  think 
I  '11  write  it  on  the  blackboard  and  see  how  it  goes. 
{Goes  to  the  blackboard  and  writes  the  following, 
pronouncing  each  word  as  she  writes.)  I — do — not — ■ 
understand  —  a  —  single  —  part — (enter  the  Fairy 
Patience,  who  floats  about  unseen  by  Caroline)  of — 
speech— and — I — don't — care.  {Caroline  stamps  her 
foot.  Fairy  hides  her  face.)  So  there!  {Fairy  touches 
Caroline  with  her  wand.) 

Caroline  {turning  around  in  surprise).  Oh!  Oh! 
who  are  you? 

{Music  plays.) 

Fairy.  I  am  the  Fairy  Patience  and  I  have  come 
to  help  you.  If  you  will  say  my  magic  words,  you 
will  understand  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  they  will 
be  your  friends. 

CAROLINE.  Oh,  but  I  don't  understand  grammar; 
and  besides,  I  can't;  and  besides,  I  hate  it;  and  be- 
sides, I  don't  care.  But  what  can  a  lovely  fairy  like 
you  have  to  do  with  grammar? 

Fairy.  Everything  in  the  world,  Caroline,  for  I 
shall  make  you  love  grammar.  "I  can't"  and  "I 
don't  care"  are  not  magic  words.  They  belong 
to  that  ugly  imp,  /»2/>-at ience.  Hear  my  words 
(whispers  in  Caroline's  ear). 

Caroline.  Oh,  I  'm  sorry.  I  really  do  wish  I 
could  understand.    I  '11 — 

F.MRV  {waves  her  wand).  Remove  the  last  words 
from  the  blackboard,  Caroline.  {Caroline  erases 
''and  I  don't  care,"  and  writes  ''but.")  Now  for  the 
magic  words!  {Caroline  completes  the  sentence  on  the 
blackboard  with  "I  'II  try  to  understand."  Fairy 
pulls  curtain  at  the  back  of  stage  and  discloses  a  large 
hook.    Music  stops). 

Caroline.  Why,  that  '  s  our  granuiiar!  {Noun 
and  Article  step  out  and  bow.)  Who  ever  heard  of 
words  stepping  out  of  a  book? 

Article.    I,  Article,  introduce  Noun. 

Noun.    I  am  the  noun. 

Article.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Noun,  you  are  only  a 
noun  to-day.  {Pointing  In  blackboard)  "A  part." 
See! 

Noun.  Impudent  little  Article!  Word  of  one, 
two,  or  three  letters!    There  are  bill  three  of  you, 
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while  there  are  millions  of  me.  I  name  all  persons, 
places,  ideas,  things  in  the  world! 

Article.  But  I  i)oint  you  out  and  make  you 
unimportant  or  important,  as  I  please. 

Noun.  Get  back  in  your  place.  Article.  {Article 
jumps  in  place.)  You  forget  how  small  you  are. 
Where  is  Adjective?  It  is  fortunate  he  stands  be- 
tween us  to-day. 

Fairy  {calling).    Adjective!  Adjective! 

Adjective  {emerges  from  book).  Oh,  Noun  and 
.Article!  Do  I  have  to  separate  you  two  again? 
Caroline  Augusta,  I  stand  in  front  of  Noun,  for  I 
often  need  to  explain  him.  It  is  I,  Adjective,  who 
really  limit  the  power  of  Noun.  I  can  make  him 
tall  or  short,  warm  or  cold,  proud  or  humble,  sad  or 
gay  (Noun  fans  himself,  shivers,  pouts,  laughs,  etc.) 
— anything  I  please. 

.Adjective.  Oh,  Caroline,  I  almost  jumped  out  of 
my  page  a  while  ago  when  you  called  me  "most 
loveliest." 

Caroline.    Oh,  I 'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Adjective! 

Adjective.  And  how  tired  Adverb  and  I  are  of 
being  "most  adorable" — "most  wonderful" — "per- 
fectly dreadful"  all  day  long.  But  where  is  Pronoun? 
He  is  usualh-  sticking  himself  in  and  pushing  Noun 
and  me  out  of  the  way. 

Fairy.    Shall  I  call  Pronoun? 

Caroline.  Oh,  ves!  I  hardlv  understand  him  at 
all. 

F.\IRY.    Pronoun!  Pronoun! 

{Enter  Pronoun,  pushing  Nou?i,  Article,  and  Ad- 
jective rudely  aside.) 

Pronoun.  Oh,  you  three!  Noun,  I  heard  you 
telling  Caroline  .'Vugusta  here  how  wonderful  you 
are,  but  you  forgot  to  say  that  if  I  did  not  step  in 
and  take  your  place,  people  would  grow  very  tired 
of  you.  Oh,  what  wearisome  things  sentences  would 
be  without  me! 

Noun.    Don't  be  so  personal,  Pronoun. 

Pronoun.  Ha,  ha!  I  am  personal.  Indeed,  / 
am  the  subject  of  the  sentence  to-day  (points  to 
pronoun  "/"  on  blackboard). 

Caroline.  When  you',  are  personal,  I  think  I 
understand  you ;  and  I  can  always  find  you  when  you 
are  demonstrative;  but  3'ou  are  such  a  troublesome 
creature  when  you  are  relative. 

Pronoun.  That  is  n't  my  fault.  That 's  because 
you  mix  my  cases.  You  don't  know  how  it  hurts  me 
to  be  put  in  the  wrong  case,  and,  since  I  have  only 
three,  I  think  you  might  remember  them.  Think  of 
my  antecedents,  too!  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
whether  "who"  is  nominative  or  objective.  I  heard 
you  say  just  to-day,  "The  bo\'  who  I  saw  yesterday." 
Don't  treat  me  that  way,  Caroline  Augusta.  It  hurts 
my  feelings.  If  you  arfe  tired.  Noun,  just  sit  down 
with  Adjective  and  Article,  and  I  will  take  the  place 
of  all  three  of  you  to  welcome  Verb,  who  told  me  he 
wa.s  coming.  I  'm  so  often  his  subject  that  I  'm 
quite  used  to  his  queer  ways.  Now  then,  Verb,  hurry 
up!    You  there? 

{Article,  Adjective,  and  Noun  sit  down  in  row  on  edge 
(if  stage.    A  s'nore  is  heard  behind  the  scene.) 

Article  1 

Adjective    \{inmiisnn).  VcrbsW-'ps. 
Noun  J 

Noun.  We  should  not  disturb  him.  You  know 
he  has  his  moods!    Is  he  weak  or  strong  to-day? 

{A  groan  is  heard.) 

Pronoun.    He 's 
Article,  an 
AojEcrivK.  old 
Noun.  Sleepy-head! 
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Verb  (emerges  from  book,  stretching,  and  rub 
his  eyes).    What  'sail  this  about?    Why  am  I  being 
called?    I  was  sleeping. 

Pronoun.    You 're  wanted.    You  must  be  active. 

Verb.    Who  wants  me? 

Pronoun  (pointing  to  Caroline).  She — she — don't 
("Murder"  shouted  from  behind  the  scene)  understand 
grammar. 

Caroline.  Oh  dear!  Some  one  's  being  mur- 
dered !    Who  is  it  ? 

Verb.  Oh,  that  's  only  old  King's  English. 
They  're  always  murdering  him.  (Shaking  his  fist 
at  Pronoun.)    How  dare  you  disagree  with  me? 

Pronoun.    She  don't!    She  don't!    She  don't! 

Caroline.    Oh,  please  don't  quarrel! 

Verb.  Now  don't  blame  me.  Pronoun  must 
agree  with  me. 

Caroline.    Do  shake  hands  and  be  friends. 

Verb.  \  We  agree.    She  does  n't  understand 

Pronoun,  /grammar. 

Verb.  I  am  the  mighty  verb,  and  my  ways  are 
like  unto  no  other  parts  of  speech.  Yea,  terrible 
and  intricate  are  they.  I  govern  time,  as  time 
has  governed  man,  and,  like  man,  I  am  very  active, 
commanding,  declaring;  or,  like  woman,  I  speak  in 
conditions — am  often  passive  and  indirect  in  my 
ways.  At  times  I  stand  alone;  but  I  have  aids  that 
were  and  are  and  shall  be,  that  may  and  can  and 
must  do  what  I  will — auxiliaries  to  me,  the  verb. 
Must  I  admit  that  I  am  sometimes  imperfect? 
Yet — as  often — perfect.  On  the  whole,  my  habits 
are  regular. 

(Adverb  enters  timidly.) 

Adverb.  E.xcuse  me,  Mr.  Verb,  I  could  n't  help 
hearing  what  you  said.  Often  have  I  seen  you  very 
irregular.  I  help  him,  Miss  Caroline,  and  indeed  I 
frequently  affect  his  whole  character. 

Verb.  Oho,  Adverb!  you  must  not  interrupt  me, 
the  Verb.  You  depend  on  me.  You  could  not  exist 
witliout  me.  You  may  stand  before  me  (Adverb 
jumps  in  place  as  Verb  points)  or  after  me,  but  you 
may  not  take  my  place. 

Adverb.  But  I  can  decide  how,  and  when,  and 
where  you  shall  act.  Stand  here  (points,  and  Vert) 
takes  place).  Stand  there  (Verb  jumps  into  place  and 
starts  to  interrupt).    Keep  still.    Speak  wow.' 

Verb  (strutting  over  to  Adverb).  Look  hero, 
young  Adverb,  you  are  going  loo  far.  I  need  >our 
hel])  occasionally,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

AoyERB.    Often — very  often. 

Verb.  No  wonder  1  am  moody!  Well,  as  I  was 
about  to  say,  when  Adverb  so  rudely  interrupied: 
ignorant  people  al)use  me — make  me  "come" 
instead  of  "came,"  "ain't"  instead  of  "are  n't," 
"learned"  instead  of  "taught."  Yon  don't  treat  me 
that  way,  do  you? 

Caroline.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Verb — at  least  I  never 
shall  again. 

(Adverb  lias  walked  over  to  Adjective  and  is  pulling 
his  hair.) 

Verb.  Now,  Adverb,  speak  a  word  for  yourself 
and  stop  quarreling  with  Adjecti\e  o\cr  there 
(slaps  him  on  the  back).  Sorry  I  offended  -sou,  but 
you  must  keep  your  place,  you  know. 

Adverb.  How  I  hate  being  confused  with  /Ad- 
jective! You  see,  Adjective  has  to  stick  right  by 
Noun  or  Pronoun,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
while  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  either 
of  them.  Sometimes  Adjecti^•e  gets  tired  of  them 
and  steps  in  m>-  place.    Then  we  quarrel — 

Adjective. — -dreadful  (cry  of  "Murder"  behind 
scenes). 

Adverb  (correcting  him).    There  you  go  again — 


"dreadfully!"  I  have  three  jobs.  I  modify  Verb; 
I  modify  Adjective;  and  I  modify-  myself.  That  's 
more  than  Adjecti\  e  can  do,  for  he  can  modify  on]> 
Noun  and  Pronoun. 

Caroline.    Arc  you  in  my  sentence,  Mr.  Adverb? 

Adverb.  In  your  sentence,  I  'ni  negative,  not 
(points). 

Noun  (yawning).    Is  n't  Preposition  coming?  1 
do  depend  on  him  .so  often. 
Pronoun.    So  do  I. 

Caroline.    Do  call  Preposition,  Fairy. 

Fairy  (waves  wand,  book  opens,  and  out  step  Prepo- 
sition and  Conjunction).  Here  he  is,  with  Conjunc- 
tion. 

Caroline.  Oh,  I  used  to  think  you  looked  alike, 
but  you  are  quite  different. 

Conjunction.    ]        ^^7'         ""^^  '^T'', 

I  gether  because  we  are  hnkmg 

Preposition.       ^'y^^^  f  "^.^""^  ''^°Kv**'r,  '"""^ 
J  size.    We  re  not  a  bit  alike. 

Preposition.  We  love  to  puzzle  people.  You 
are  always  mixing  us  up,  Caroline. 

Caroline.  Oh,  I  know  it.  \'ou  are  one  of  the 
very  hardest  for  me  to  understand. 

Preposition.  I  see  I  shall  have  to  explain  my- 
self. I  show  the  relation  between  Noun  and  Pro- 
noun and  some  other  part  of  the  sentence.  (He 
begins  hopping  around  a  chair.)  See  what  I  am  do- 
ing, Caroline? 

Caroline.    Yes,  you  're  hopping  around  a  chair. 

Preposition.  That 's  right.  Is  there  any  prep- 
osition in  what  you  said? 

Caroline  (clapping  her  hands).  Oh,  I  know! 
"around." 

Preposition.  Good.  Now  I  '11  give  myself  an- 
other name  (sits  in  the  chair).    I  sit  in  the  chair. 

Caroline.    Oh,  you  're  "in"! 

Preposition  (crawls  under  chair).    W'hat  now? 

CAROLINE.  Now  you 're  "  7«;rfc^.  "  Oh,  I  under- 
stand you  perfectly.  In  my  sentence  on  the  boanl 
you  're  "of,"  showing  the  relation  between  ])art  and 
speech. 

Preposition.  I  'm  a  little  word,  Caroline 
Augusta,  but  the  others  can't  work  long  wilhoiil  inc. 
Remember,  Noun  and  Pronoini  follow  mc  and  de- 
pend on  me. 

Caroline.  And  iiow  let  mc  hear  what  you  ha\  e 
lo  say.  Conjunction? 

Conjunction.  Well,  I  join — just  join  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses.  It  's  rather  important  lo 
join  words  together  peacefully  these  days.  Caroline 
Augusta,  be  careful  how  \  ou  use  me.  Most  girls 
gi\i'  me  the  same  old  meaning — and — and — and — in 
all  their  compositions  and  letters.  Oh,  how  il  bores 
mc,  and  how  tiresome  >our  compositions  are!  1 
could  name  dozens  of  myself.  In  >c)ur  sentence  on 
the  board  I  am  "but."  I  join  the  magic  passwords 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Come,  Noun  and  Pro- 
noun, let  us  hn\c  a  little  dance  and  show  Caroline 
how  well  we  work  together  (he  lakes  Notui  by  one 
hand,  and  Pronoun  by  the  other). 

Noun.  1 

Pronoun.  [  {bow  and  sing:). 

Conjunction.  J 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  Noun  and  me. 

We  're  parts  of  speech,  it  's  plain  to  see! 

We  're  John  and  she  or  Jane  and  he. 

Conjunction  joins  us  peacefully. 

(Tune:  "Oh,  Mama,  pin  a  rose  on  me.") 

(They  sing  it  twice,  the  second  time  each  singing  alone 
his  own  name,  as  Noun,  "Noun";  conjunction,  "and"; 
Pronoun,  "me."  Noun  and  Pronoun  may  sing  last 
line  together.) 
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Caroline.  Oh,  I  am  getting  you  all  straiglut'iK( 
out  beautifully.  I  do  believe  you  are  all  here — lei  ' 
see:  Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective,  Article,  Preposition 
Conjunction,  Adverb,  Verb.  But  how  shall  I  evei 
get  you  into  phrases  and  clauses?  You  are  n' 
really  in  order  the  way  you  are  in  my  sentence  on  the 
board.  Now,  Pronoun,  you  stand  first.  I  know 
you  are  /.  Now,  Verb.  {They  all  begin  to  quarrel 
and  there  is  much  confusion  on  the  stage.)  Oh  dear, 
dear,  dear !  You  are  all  mixed  up  again.  What  shall 
I  do? 

{Enter  Queen  Grammar,  looking  reproachfully  from 
one  to  another  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  who  stiffen  up 
and  arrange  themselves.) 

Queen  Grammar.  And  you,  my  children,  have 
been  quarreling  again!  Oh,  it  is  always  so  when  1 
leave  you  alone!  Adjective,  have  you  tried  to  take 
Adverb's  place?  Verb  and  Pronoun,  why  do  you 
disagree?  The  King  is  coming  and  will  say  you  arc- 
just  senseless  parts  of  speech.  Straighten  up!  He 
will  soon  be  here.    You  are  a  sorry  sight. 

.All.  We  get  dreadfully  muddled  without  our 
queen. 

Queen.  Never  mind,  I  shall  soon  straighten  you 
out.    I  always  do  and  I  always  shall. 

Caroline.  Please,  please,  Queen  Grammar, 
forgive  me  for  saying  I  haled  >ou.  I  never,  never 
will  again,  if  you  will  only  help  me  now.  I  was  just 
beginning  to  think  I  could  manage  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  when  the\-  began  to  quarrel  again.  Oh, 
Queen  Grammar,  already  I 'm  beginning  to  love  you  ! 

Queen.  Thai  is  because  you  are  beginning  to 
understand  me  better.  If  you  understand  me,  you 
will  honor  my  king — perhaps  the  most  powerful  in 
all  the  world. 

{Enter  King  Language.) 

.All.    Your  Majesty!  {Theylmv.) 

King  Language.  My  loyal  queen  and  subjects: 
1  am  Language,  King  of  all  the  words  that  have  ever 
been  spoken  or  written.  'T  is  I  alone  can  make 
the  whole  world  understand.  All  else  may  crumble 
into  dust,  but  1  live  on,  and  ha\'e  lived  since  man  first 
ajjpcared  upon  this  earth.  Many,  inany  years  ago  1 
was  free,  but  now  bend  I  the  knee  to  my  good  queen. 
If  I  rebel,  my  subjects  quarrel  and  do  my  work  but 
ill;  so  hand  in  hand,  as  messengers  of  Thought,  we  do 
our  work. 

All.  Hail,  Great  King!  We  live  to  do  your  bid- 
ding. 

Queen.  But  we  have  forgotten  Caroline's  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard.  Step  into  your  proper 
places,  Words — Pronoun,  the  subject,  now  Verb  and 
Adverb,  next  Adjective  and  Article,  now  Noun. 
An  adjective  phrase,  please.  Preposition,  you  need 
a  noun  to  depend  on  you.    Call  one  forth,  Fairy 
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Patience.  {Another  noun  steps  out  of  the  book.) 
Now,  Conjunction.  Another  pronoun,  Fairy  Pa- 
tience, and  a  verb,  please.  But  one  has  been 
forgotten!  {Fairy  looks  in  book  and  out  jumps 
Interjection.)  We  need  Interjection  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  on  the  sentence.  {As  Queen  Grammar 
pronounces  each  part  of  speech,  it  steps  quickly  into 
its  place,  all  forming  a  row  across  front  of  stage.) 

Interjection  {leaping  in  front  of  row).  Alas! 
Alack!  Ah  me!  Oh  my!  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  (wee^i) 
Ah! 

Verb  {tweaks  his  ear).    Cheer  up! 

Interjection.    Ouch!    Oh!  Oh! 

Caroline.  We  had  forgotten  him.  Queen  Gram- 
mar. {Goes  up  to  Interjection  and  pats  him.)  Never 
mind,  Interjection,  we  '11  find  a  place  for  you. 

Queen.  Let  him  first  get  into  a  good  humor. 
Then  he  must  explain  himself. 

Interjection  {looking  around  in  surprise).  Oh, 
goodness  gracious!  What  a  party!  And  all  in 
order  too!  Huh — I  am  surprised.  You  are  all  too 
sober,  though.  You  need  me  to  put  spirit  in  you. 
Ha!  Ha!  see  me  on  my  sunny  side  {turns  sunny 
side  to  audience).  A  minute  ago  I  was  indignant. 
Pshaw!  then  surprised — but  now  I  'm  happy,  for 
you,  Caroline,  understand  Queen  Grammar!  Bravo! 
{Jumps  in  air.) 

Queen.  Our  subjects,  the  parts  of  speech,  are  all 
present,  King  Language. 

King.  But  what  thought  do  they  express — for  of 
what  use  are  words  and  parts  of  speech  without 
thought? 

Fairy.    Let  us  have  Caroline's  thought. 

{Fairy  waves  wand;  music  plays  as  the  parts  of 
speech  turn  their  placards  over  and  recite  sentence,  each 
saying,  in  his  proper  order,  the  word  printed  on  his 
placard  as  he  turns  it.) 

Parts  of  Speech.  I — understand — perfectly — 
all  — ■  the  —  parts  —  of  —  speech  —  because  —  I  — 
have — tried. 

Interjection  {jumps  in  front  of  row  and  shouts). 
Hurrah ! 

{All  sing  the  following  song  to  the  tune  of  "The  Jolly 
Miller.") 

"Three  little  words  we  often  see, 

Called  articles,  a,  an,  and  the. 

A  noun  's  the  name  of  anything. 

As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  siving. 

An  adjective  describes  a  noun 

As,  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  brown. 

Instead  of  nouns  the  pronouns  stand. 

As  he  or  she,  my  arm,  your  hand. 

Verbs  tell  of  something  being  done 

As  read,  write,  sing,  spell,  jump,  or  run. 

How  things  are  done  the  adverbs  tell. 

As  slowly,  quickly,  ill,  or  well. 

They  also  tell  us  where  and  when, 

As  here  and  there  and  now  and  then. 

A  preposition  stands  before 

A  noun,  as  in  or  through  the  door. 

Conjunctions,  sentences  unite, 

As,  kittens  scratch  and  puppies  bite. 

An  interjection  shows  surprise. 

As,  Oh!    How  pretty!    Ah!    How  wise!" 

So  all  the  parts  of  speech  are  we. 

Serving  each  in  his  degree. 

And  if  we  ever  mystify. 

Just  use  the  magic  words,  "I  '11  ti-y," 

Just  use  the  magic  words,  "I  '11  try"! 
{They  inarch  back  into  the  book  in  dance  step,  fol- 
lowed hy  the  King  and  Queen.    They  repeat  the  refrain 
unlit  lilt  lire  off  the  stage.    As  they  arc  going  off, 
L'aiolinc  goes  to  blackboard  and  changes  sentence  to: 


"I  understand  perfectly  all  the  parts  of  speech  because 
I  have  tried.  Hurrah!") 

Fairy.  And  now,  Caroline,  you  understand  them. 
Will  you  use  them  well? 

Caroline.    Oh,  Fairy  Patience,  I  '11  try! 
curtain 


Properties 

A  small  writing-table;  a  waste-basket  beside  it;  several 
chairs.  A  small  movable  blackboard,  such  as  a  child 
might  use  in  studying,  on  opposite  side  of  stage  from 
desk.  At  rear  of  stage,  center,  a  curtain  which  can  be 
pulled  aside. 

Behind  the  curtain  is  a  huge  grammar  book.  This 
may  be  made  out  of  a  clothes-horse.  Cover  one  side 
witli  cardboard,  making  it  extend  higher  or  wider,  if 
necessary,  so  that  proportions  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
book.  Cover  the  cardboard  with  paper  or  cloth  to  look 
like  a  book  cover.  "English  Grammar"  should  be 
painted  on  this  in  large  black  letters.  Corners  and 
decorations  may  be  added  if  desired.  Book  must  be 
placed  so  that  characters  seem  to  step  out  of  it. 

Costumes 
Mrs.  Benedict,  a  semi-evening  dress. 
Caroline  Augusta,  a  school  dress. 

The  fairy  Patience,  costume  of  white  and  gold.  She 
must  carry  a  wand. 

Queen  Grammar,  royal  costume,  gold  crown;  the 
punctuation  marks  on  front  of  skirt  can  be  cut  from 
black  pasteboard  and  glued  to  gold  braid. 

King  Language,  purple  and  ermine.  Use  gold  bronze 
paint  for  lettering  and  decorating  costumes. 

Parts  of  Speech,  costumes  of  satine.  Straight  smocks 
to  knee;  square  necks,  sleeves  above  elbow;  stockings  to 
match,  if  possible,  and  black  shoes  without  heels. 
Caps  may  be  of  various  shapes.  The  effect  of  costumes 
is  that  of  little  workmen  wearing  jerkins.  Each  part  of 
speech  has  a  placard,  hung  loosely  around  his  neck,  so 
that  it  can  easily  be  turned  over.  The  placard  should 
be  white,  13  inches  wide  and  17  inches  long.  On  this  is 
printed,  in  black  letters,  the  name  of  the  part  of  speech 
the  child  represents.  On  the  other  side  of  each  placard 
must  be  printed  the  word  which  the  part  of  speech 
pronounces  when  the  placards  are  turned,  viz.: 


Pronoun 
Verb 

Adjective  " 
Article 

Noun  " 
Preposition  " 
Noun  (extra)  " 
Adverb 
Conjunction 
Pronoun  (extra)  " 
Verb  (extra)  " 
Interjection 

The  colors  of  costumes  may 
Noun, 

Article  (a  tittle  fellow) , 

Adjective, 

Pronoun, 

Verb, 

Adverb, 

Preposition, 

Conjunction, 

Interjection, 

Extra  Noun, 
Extra  Pronoun, 
Extra  Xcvh, 


other  side — I 


understand 

all 

the 

parts 

of 

speech 
perfectl  y 
because 
I 

have  tried 
Hurrah ! 

be  as  follows: 

Orange 

Violet 

Purple 

Yellow 

Red 

Light  Red 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow  on  one  side  and 

other  side  black. 
Orange 
Yellow 
Rrd 


WHICH  FLOOR  DO  YOU  LIVE  ON? 


By  PAULINE  BARR 


The  United  States  may  be  likened  to  a  house 
having  three  floors  and  an  attic,  according  to  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Which 
floor  do  you  li\'e  on  in  our  national  dwelling,  with 
its  3,025,640  square  miles  of  floor-space? 

Let  us  say  that  the  States  with  an  average 
height  of  5000  feet  or  more  abo\"e  sea-level  form 
the  attic  of  our  national  house.  You  may  con- 
sider that  you  live  in  this  topmost  story,  nearest 
the  blue  roof  of  the  sky,  if  you  are  a  resident  of 
Colorado  (the  tower-room,  so  to  speak),  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Xew  Mexico,  Utah,  or  W  yoming. 

The  third  floor  consists  of  eighteen  rooms  (those 
States  having  an  approximate  mean  elevation  of 
from  1000  to  5000  feet) .  These  are  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 


Sixteen  States,  with  an  average  altitude  of  from 
500  to  1000  feet,  may  be  called  the  sixteen  rooms 
of  the  second  floor.  If  you  live  in  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  or  Virginia,  you  belong  on  the  second 
floor. 

Now  for  the  first-floor  rooms:  Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  South 
Carolina.  Each  of  these  averages  less  than  500 
feet  above  sea-level.  Delaware  is  the  lowest 
State  in  the  Union,  with  an  average  altitude  of 
only  60  feet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Uncle  Sam's  house  also  has 
a  small  basement  or  furnace-room  which  lies  276 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  Death 
Valley,  in  Inyo  County,  California,  and  is  the 
only  part  of  the  L^nited  States  which  has  been 
found  to  be  below  sea-level. 


-TWEE!" 

By  ROBERT  EMMET  WARD 


Somewhere,  a  bird  I  do  not  see 

Sings  all  day  long — sings  ceaselessly 

One  note — one  loud,  unvarying  "Twee-ee!' 

"0  little  bird!"  I  'm  moved  to  sigh, 
"I  really  wish  that  you  would  try  ' 
A  somewhat  less  ear-piercing  cry! 

'T  can't  roncei%e  what  jo\'  can  Ijc 
In  singing  such  a  song  as  'Tivcc-cd' 

"With  wings  to  soar  against  the  blue — 
A  care-free  day,  each  morning  new — 
Is  that  the  best  that  you  can  do?" 

He  answered  promptly  f  rom  the  tree. 
An  earnest,  but  unaltered,  "Twec-cc!" 


Monotonous,  and,  worse,  absurd ! 
Though,  I  suppose,  he  nexer  heard 
The  psan  of  the  mocking-bird, 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  he, 

I  should  find  more  to  sing  than  "Twee-ee!' 

But  wait!    No  doubts  disturb  his  breast: 
He  does  not  ask  for  wage  or  rest. 
Unwcaricdly  he  does  his  best. 

And  it  may  be  that  he  can  sec 
Something  to  criticise  in  me. 

Perhaps  he  may  be  wondering  why 
I  seldom  sing,  and  never  fly; 
Thinks  what  he 'd  do  if  he  were  I, 


Or  thinks  I  should  n't  go  far  wrong 
To  sing,  like  him,  a  cheerful  song, 
LTnimitative,  brief,  and  strong. 

And  thai  's  where  he  and  I  agree ! 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  birdie.  Twee-ee!' 


A  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  A  GREAT  WORLD 


By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


OPAL  WHITELV 


It  is  not  easy  to  remember  the  days  of  your  life 
before  you  were  six  years  old.  Yet  you  can  re- 
member something  of 
them,  and  your  memo- 
ries are  helped  because 
your  mother  and  father, 
your  friends  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  -the  people 
>  ou  know  and  love  to- 
day, were  many  of  them 
with  you  at  the  time  you 
were  a  baby  and  a  very 
little  child,  and  they  tell 
you  what  you  did  and 
what  happened  in  that 
early  time.  So  that  in 
the  memories  you  do 
have  it  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  what  are  the  things 
you  remember  yourself,  and  what  are  the  things 
other  and  older  persons  have  told  you  out  of  their 
memories. 

But  suppose  your  life  had  broken  short  off 
when  you  were  about  six  or  perhaps  only  five 
years  old.  And  that  then  a  new  life  had  begun 
for  you,  where  not  a  single  one  of  the  ]5eo]3le  you 
knew  in  the  first  life  were  to  be  foimd,  where  the 
very  language  was  different,  the  outside  world 
another  place,  where  no  one  cared  especially  for 
you,  where  you  were  just  a  lonely  sort  of  little 
stranger,  and  the  very  memories  that  did  come 
to  your  mind  were  driven  away  b)-  beatings  and 
scoldings.  Were  not  quite  driven  away,  how- 
ever, though  you  did  not  know  them  to  be  mem- 
ories; they  seemed  just  ideas  and  thoughts  that 
floated  into  your  mind,  like  the  fancies  that  came 
of  themselves  as  you  looked  about  you  and  won- 
dered over  all  the  things  that  surrounded  you. 

This  is  what  happened  to  a  little  girl  called 
Opal  Whitely,  though  that  was  not  her  real  name. 
She  did  not  know  her  real  name,  and  jierhaps  no 
one  in  the  world  knows  it.  All  of  it  that  she 
remembers  is  just  a  feeling  she  has  at  times  that 
the  whispers  of  the  wind  among  lea\  es  when  she 
walks  under  the  trees  seem  to  be  calling  to  her, 
and  the  call  is,  "Petite  Franqoise,  petite  Frangoise." 
She  hears,  and  she  knows  that  it  is  she  who  is 
petite  Frangoise.  But  she  does  not  know  why  she 
is  sure  of  this.  Neither  does  she  know  why  the 
answer  she  makes  when  the  school-teacher  in  the 
little  Oregon  school  where  she  goes  asks  her  what 
is  a  pig  and  what  is  a  turkey  is  not  the  answer  the 
other  children  make.    She  replies  that  a  pig  is  a 


cochon  and  a  turkey  is  a  dindon,  and  even  when 
the  teacher  tells  her  the  answer  is  wrong,  she 
sticks  to  it,  and  is  punished.  But  she  remembers 
that  some  one  she  thinks  of  as  Angel  Father  used 
to  call  a  pig  a  cochon  and  a  turkey  a  dindon,  and 
that  he  was  always  right. 

When  you  read  the  story  of  Opal  Whitely  you 
should  remember  as  you  read  that  it  is  written  by 
a  child  who  had  once  been  quite  another  kind  of 
child.  In  that  past  time  she  had  been  a  beloved 
and  cherished  little  creature,  with  a  father  and 
mother  who  must  have  been  exquisitely  culti- 
vated people,  and  French  people.  She  was  an 
only  child,  and  on  her  the  two  ^-oung  parents 
lavished  a  care  and  an  affection  that  was  wonder- 
ful. They  talked  to  her  of  everything  the}-  loved 
and  knew.  They  took  her  to  see  what  was  lovely 
and  good,  both  in  art  and  nature,  and  they 
trained  her  baby  eyes  and  ears  to  look  and  to 
listen  carefully,  to  compare  one  thing  with  an- 
other. They  answered  her  many  questions  with 
respect  and  as  well  as  they  knew  how,  because 
that  was  the  best  way  to  teach  her  the  truth  about 
the  world  in  which  she  li\  ed.  Like  all  cultivated 
French  people,  they  ardenth'  lo\  ed  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  knew  well  all  the  stories  and 
legends  concerning  its  kings  and  queens  and 
heroes,  its  great  men  and  women.  And  they 
knew,  too,  the  lives  and  deeds  of  other  great  men 
and  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
talked  much  of  these  people  to  their  small  daugh- 
ter.'writing  down  for  her  in  two  books  many  anec- 
dotes concerning  these  kings  and  wise  men  and 
painters  and  poets  and  great  ladies,  and  ancient 
gods  and  .goddesses.  And  being  Catholics,  they 
told  her  the  names  of  saints  and  something  of  their 
stories,  and  they  taught  her  many  little  prayers. 

In  all  this  they  were  like  other  French  parents, 
and  1  have  myself  known  little  children  in  France 
who  were  marvelously  acquainted  with  such 
matters,  and  whose  minds  were  full  of  information 
on  many  subjects  of  which  children  in  America 
know  nothing  at  all.  But  in  the  case  of  the  petite 
Frangoise  it  seems  likely  that  her  father  must 
have  been  a  man  of  science,  and  that  therefore  he 
talked  to  her  of  the  world  of  nature  more  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  It  seems 
likely  that  whenever  the  two  walked  together  in 
that  other  world  where  Opal  spent  her  first  five  or 
six  years,  he  took  a  lot  of  trouble  to  show  her  the 
little  animals  and  birds  and  insects,  the  plants,  the 
skies,  and  to  explain  these  things,  and  teach  her 
to  examine  them  and  lo\'e  them. 
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Then,  from  this  atmosphere  of  love  and  inspira- 
tion, Frangoise  was  suddenly  transferred  to  an- 
other, alien  place,  and  thrown  into  the  hands  ot 
strangers,  coarse  and  even  unkind  people,  though 
unkind  rather  from  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
appreciation,  than  from  innate  cruelty.  The 
woman  who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  her  mother, 
and  who  gave  her  the  name  of  Opal,  after  a  little 
girl  of  her  own  who  had  died,  this  woman  beat 
the  child  for  any  or  no  cause,  o\erworked  her, 
and  showed  her  neither  care  nor  affection  in  the 
sense  that  petite  Franqoise  had  known  them 
through  baby  hood.  This  woman  was  the  wife  of 
a  lumberjack  in  Oregon,  a  hard-dri\en  woman, 
who  had  probably  been  herself  brought  up  in  the 
way  she  used  with  the  child  who  had  been,  for 
whatever  cause,  gi\en  into  her  charge.  The 
switches  she  struck  her  with  were  of  the  same  that 
had  been  used  on  her,  and  spankings  had  been  as 
common  to  her  childhood  as  she  made  them  to 
little  Opal.  The  child  was  made  to  do  work  too 
heavy  for  her,  of  course.  But  in  the  families  of 
the  class  to  which  the  new  famil>'  where  she  found 
herself  belonged,  this  was  apt  to  be  the  case. 

There  was  one  distinct  memory  in  Opal's  heart. 
That  was  that  the  two  people  who  had  been  her 
world  in  the  past  were  dead.  They  had  died,  and 
she  had  been  told  that  they  were  now  angels — 
Angel  Father  and  Angel  Mother.  Confu.sed 
memories  followed  this  clear  one,  memories  of 
tra\el,  of  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the 
nurse  whom  she  used  to  know,  of  strange  sur- 
roundings and  strange  treatment.  But  all  this  was 
foggy  and  faint,  fading  as  the  inonths  went  on 
and  became  years,  and  she  was  alwa>  s  and  e\'er 
Opal  Whitel>',  another  child  from  the  petite 
Franqoise  of  the  old,  almost  the  dream,  days. 

All  this  you  come  to  understand  as  you  read 
the  diary  that  little  Opal  printed  day  by  day  on 
scraps  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  printing  with 
the  colored  crayons  given  her  b\'  one  of  her  friends 
whom  she  calls  always  the  man  with  the  gray 
neckties  who  was  kind  to  mice.  This  diary  is  a 
strange,  an  amazing  book.  In  it  Opal  set  down 
everything  she  thought  and  did.  She  set  it  down 
in  a  curious  English  of  her  own  that  is  very  care- 
ful, because  when  a  small  child  writes,  she  is  care- 
ful. It  is  a  big  job,  an  important  thing.  Opal 
had  probably  been  used  to  talking  all  she  thought 
to  those  lost  real  jjarents,  but  from  the  new  ones 
she  soon  learned  to  keep  everything  she  thought 
and  felt  hidden,  in  the  way  a  little  child  learns 


what  is  best  for  her.  But  she  needed  some  con- 
fidant, and  the  diarj-  was  that  confidant. 

In  it  she  talks  of  the  many  pets,  animals,  trees, 
liowers  on  whom  she  poured  out  the  affection  of 
her  warm  little  heart.  She  gives  these  pets  of 
hers  the  names  of  the  great  men  and  women 
whose  stories  had  been  told  her  so  often  when  she 
was  in  that  other  life.  She  calls  her  dog  Brave 
Horatius;  she  calls  a  great  fir-tree  Louis  VI; 
another  fir-tree,  Godefroi  of  Bouillon;  and  the 
tree  she  lo\-ed  best  of  all,  Michael  Angelo  Sanzio 
Raphael.  One  baby  chick  is  Jean  Racine;  an- 
other, Jean  Moliere;  an  old  gray  horse  with  an 
understanding  soul  she  calls  William  Shakespeare. 
And  so  on,  through  many  such  names,  names  that 
she  took  out  of  the  two  books  that  had  been 
written  for  her  by  Angel  Mother  and  Angel 
Father.  All  sorts  of  little  wild  animals  were 
friendly  with  her,  grew  tame  to  her  gentle  ways 
with  them,  wood-rats  and  bats  and  field-mice, 
small  birds,  a  crow,  and  the  farm  animals.  She 
thinks  of  these  friends  just  as  she  thinks  of 
human  friends,  of  whom  she  has  only  two  or 
three,  and  she  plays  with  them  as  other  children 
might  play  with  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

Always  Opal  li\  es  partly  in  the  life  that  was  the 
life  of  petite  Franqoise,  though  she  does  not  realize 
this.  She  has  a  cathedral  in  the  forest,  where  she 
leads  her  pets  to  pray.  She  keeps  saints'  days, 
and  also  she  keeps  the  "borning  days"  of  the 
great  whose  stories  are  in  her  books.  To  her  the 
world  is  great  and  wonderful  and  life  full  of  inter- 
est and  beauty.  She  shows  a  passionate  lo\e  for 
nature  and  reveals  an  intimate  observation  of 
natural  things,  and  she  does  this  as  a  child  does 
such  things,  mingling  her  fancy  and  her  vague 
ideas  of  fairies  with  fact.  Everything  that  she 
sees  lives  to  her,  and  lives  with  a  life  as  vivid  as 
her  own. 

As  you  read  her  story,  you  see  that  she  realizes 
her  happiness,  but  not  her  loneliness.  Her  story 
is  touching  and  pathetic  because  you  may  read 
between  the  lines  all  the  child  lost  and  knows  not 
that  she  lost.  But  her  days  are  full  of  incident 
and  interest,  created  by  herself.  She  has  eyes 
that  see  and  ears  that  hear,  and  therefore  she 
lives  in  a  great  world  full  of  wonderful  things.  It 
took  a  poet  to  realize  that  the  thoughts  of  youth 
are  long,  long  thoughts.  You  will  laugh,  you  will 
be  surprised,  you  will  feel  sad  over  Opal's  diary, 
and  you  will  think  long,  hjiig  thoughts,  just  as 
she  does,  while  reading  it. 


By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


HERE  'S  A  NEW  YEAR— LET  'S  MiVKE  IT 
A  HAITY  ONE 

GooD-BY,  Nineteen  Twenty!  Hello,  Nineteen 
Twenty-one ! 

You  've  been  a  pretty  good  year,  you  Old  Year; 
but  not  good  enough  to  make  it  very  hard  for  the 
New  Year  to  be  better.  You  will  perhaps  be  re- 
membered as  marking  the  end  of  our  World  War 
Chapter  of  history;  while  your  successor  will,  we 
hope,  have  the  privilege  of  standing  as  Year  One 
of  the  New  Era. 

You,  'Twenty -one,  are  a  brand-new  year,  and 
we  're  going  to  try  to  get  365  happy  days  with 
you. 

THE  ELECTION 

Did  you  hear  the  news?  Senator  Harding  was 
elected.  It  was  rather  a  tight  thing — the  Repub- 
licans had  only  about  six  and  a  quarter  millions 
plurality ! 

After  March  fourth  the  National  Government 
will  be  completely  Republican.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration has  a  perfect  "slogan"  in  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's fine  phrase:  "Less  government  in  business, 
and  more  business  in  the  Government." 

President-elect  Harding  has  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  holding  the  gains  made,  during  the 
war,  in  the  American  merchant  marine.  Our 
merchant  fleet  is  now  nearly  twelve  tinies  as  large 
as  it  was  in  1914.  Senator  Harding  does  not 
merely  wish  to  see  this  valuable  property  kept  in 
use,  but  advocates  further  development  of  our 
shipping  to  hold  the  connnercial  advantages 
gained  in  recent  years. 

AT  GENEVA 

Here  is  a  rather  delicate  task:  to  speak  of  the 
First  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  without 
making  the  Pros  think  us  .\nti  or  the  Antis  scold 
us  for  Pro-ness.  A  review  of  current  events  can 
hardly  skip  this  topic,  however;  so,  here  goes! 


Forty-one  nations  were  represented.  Russia, 
Germany,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  were 
not.  Geneva  was  crowded  with  delegates,  news- 
paper reporters,  and  curious  visitors.  The  Swiss 
city  was  brilliant  with  the  flags  of  the  nations,  and 
every  language  that  men  speak  was  heard. 

Keeping  quite  clear  of  "politics,"  it  must  be 
said  that  this  was  an  impressi\'e  gathering  of 
representati\es  of  so  many  nations,  trying  to 
reorganize  international  affairs. 

VENIZELOS  AND  THE  GREEKS 

Eleutherios  Venizelos  is  a  great  man.  His 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. As  a  young  man  in  Crete,  as  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  in 
the  Balkan  Wars, 
and  as  an  elder 
statesman  in  the 
W  orld  War,  he  has 
worked  always  for 
Greece. 

Venizelos  op- 
l)osed  King  Con- 
stantine,  to  save 
his  country  from 
casting  in  its  lot 
with  the  Germans. 
In  November  he 
was  defeated  in  an 
election  in  which 
the  issue  was  the 
reelection  of  Ven- 
izelos or  the  election  of  a  new  premier  pledged  to 
restore  Constantine  to  the  throne. 

On  November  17,  the  new  premier,  George 
Rhallis,  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  Venizelos  left 
the  country.  Before  going,  he  issued  a  message 
to  the  Greek  people,  assuring  them  that  he  felt 
no  bitterness,  begging  lliem  to  keep  to  liberal 
principles,  and  promising  his  readiness  always  to 


Wide  World  I'hot.. 
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ser\c  his  rountry  first.  Before  tlie  election  he 
had  assured  his  opponents  that  if  they  were 
victorious,  he  ^\•ouId  "retire  definitely  from  the 
political  field." 

PTance  and  England  were  opposed  to  the 
restoration  of  Constantine,  and  the  change  in 
the  Greek  ( 'io\  ernineni  was  of  course  watched 
with  extreme  inteix'st  by  Tui  kc}. . 

OUR  KEl^VilONS  WVm  MEXICO  AND 
JAPAN 

Amonc;  the  problems  which  will  coiifrc^iit  the  new 
Administration,  when  it  takes  office  in  March, 
will  be  those  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  and 
with  Japan.  Both  these  countries  ha\e  been 
passing  through  periods  of  disturbance,  and  both 
are  waiting  to  see  what  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  df). 


1 


In  Mexico,  the  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  Government  will  recognize  Obregon's  Go\  - 
ernment.  President-elect  Obregon  is  said  to  have 
won  favor  on  his  \  isit  to  Texas  by  his  expression 
of  intentions  toward  the  United  States,  but  Mex- 
ico will  have  to  straighten  out  her  business  rela- 
tions with  other  Governments  and  show  that 
she  can  suppress  the  Bolshe\'ik  disorders  in  her 
territory. 

The  issue  with  Japan  is  o\er  the  California 
law  preventing  Japanese  from  owning  land  in 
that  State.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  feeling 
about  it  in  Japan,  though  the  best  opinion  in  the 
country  is  in  favor  of  settling  the  dispute  through 
governmental  negotiations. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE  (xIRL  SCOUTS 

Six  thousand  of  them  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue 
in  Girl  Scout  Week;  and  with  half  a  dozen  floats, 
five  bands,  and  an  escort  of  mounted  police, 
maybe  the>  did  n'l  just  niak(;  things  hum!  In 
Central  Park  they  had  a  pageaiit,  showing  the 
pla>  and  wf)rk  of  the  Girl  Scout. 

In  the  parade  there  was  a  troop  of  thirty 
Chinese  girls.  Many  nations  were  represented 
•bv  girls  in  costimie  and  carrying  their  national 
flags. 

There  are  more  than  82,000  (iirl  Scouts  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  November  campaign 
was  for  the  very  commendable  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  national  organization,  so  that  new 
troops  may  be  organized  and  leaders  trained. 
Through  the  Girl  Scouts  we  are  "building  up  a 


stronger,  well-informed  and  all-round  woman- 
hood for  America" — and  the  girls  are  having 
happy  times. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  reports  that  instead  of  70  per  cent,  of  the 
island  people  being  unable  to  read  and  write,  as 
in  1903,  the  percentage  in  1919  was  only  30.  At- 
tendance at  the  schools  has  increased  steadily. 

The  Filipino  Government  has  made  a  large 
appropriation  for  these  schools,  and  many  new 
buildings  have  been  erected,  while  many  more 
teachers  have  been  employed.  But  the  same 
difficult}'  exists  there  as  here  in  getting  good 
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teachers  at  the  salaries  that  can  be  olYered. 
Government  and  business  positions  pay  better. 

The  director  hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
send  native  teachers  to  the  United  States  for 
further  education.    If  this  could  be  done,  it 


Wide  Worl.l  Vhutu 
AT  CAMP  DIX  ON  ARMISTICE  DAY:  VETERANS  OF  THE 
PERSHING,  PASSING  UNDER  THE  GOLD- 

would  be  advantageous  to  Uncle  Sam  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  his  island  dependency,  promoting 
better  understanding  of  each  by  the  other. 


THE  NEW  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Two  days  in  the  year  now  belong  to  those  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  America;  Memorial  Day 
in  May,  and  Armistice  Day  in  November.  The 
commemoration  this  autumn  of  the  brave  men 
who  ser^•ed  in  the  W'orld 
W  ar  was  observed,  of 
course,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country',  and  with  a 
depth  of  feeling  that 
could  not  help  bringing 
us  all  closer  together. 

It  is  possible  for  a 
nation  to  grow  careless, 
forget  the  past,  and  fail 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  its 
history.  America  will 
not  do  that!  We  may 
not  live  on  the  high  level 
of  1918,  when  the  war 
was  in  its  last  furious 
drive  and  the  fires  of 
patriotism  burned  hotly; 
but  we  ca?/.  make  good  the 
resolves  we  took  in  those 
wonderful  days  to  keep 
America  as  great  as  those 
brave  fellows  fought  to 
make  her.  We  can  honor 
their  memory  completely 
only  by  so  Ii\  ing  as  to 
prove  their  sacrifice  worth  the  cost.  They  are  not 
dead,  so  long  as  their  memory  lives  in  American 
hearts — and  holds  us  true  to  American  honor. 


A.  E.  F.,  LED  BV  GENERAL 
STAR  ARCH 
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Armistice  Day  was  made  notable  in  England 
by  the  re-burial,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
tremendously  impressive  national  services,  of  "an 
unidentified  soldier,"  brought  home  from  France. 
It  is  reported  that,  in  the  week  that  followed, 
1,500,000  persons  visited  the  tomb  of  the  "Un- 
known \\  arrior." 


France  herself  has  paid  honor,  in  a  similar  way, 
to  her  sons  who  died  and  were  buried  in  nameless 
graves,  by  bearing  one  of  their  number  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Paris  and  inter- 
ring him  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

A  movement  was  started  in  America  for  a 
similar  mark  of  honor  to  our  Unknown  Dead. 
It  seems  a  beautifully  fitting  thing  to  do,  for 
these  men  went  just  one  little  step  farther  on  the 
Road  of  Sacrifice  than  those  who  rest  in  marked 
graves. 

The  Watch  Tower  is  glad  to  print  the  Armis- 
tice Da>-  pictures,  and  only  regrets  that  they  can- 
not show  the  nation-wide  observance  of  the  day 
in  the  cities,  the  small  towns,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  live  remote  from  the  great  centers  of 
population.  It  was  a  da>-  of  sadness,  but  of  great 
pride  and  th'e  Glor>-  of  Duty. 
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IN  ARMENIA 

Armenia  became  a  republic  in  the  spring  of 
191 8.  In  the  third  year  of  its  existence  as  a  re- 
public, Armenia  was  invaded  by  a  Turkish  army. 
On  November  7,  1920,  it  signed  an  armistice 
whereby  it  obtained  peace — under  Turkish 
"protection" ! 


Once  more  the  Armenians  were  refugees  and 
fugitives.  More  than  100,000  homeless  folk,  in 
November,  crowded  the  roads  leading  over  the 
border  into  Georgia.  And  the  Powers  were  too 
busy  to  interfere. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  news  from  Armenia 
was  that  the  American  workers  of  the  Near  East 
Relief  were  working,  like  the  heroes  that  they  are, 
to  sa\  e  lives  and  lighten  the  load  of  distress. 

THE  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  LITERATURE 

A  Norwegian  author,  Knut  Hamsun,  has  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  The  Watch 
Tower  man  is  obliged  to  Air.  Hamsun  for  giving 
us  one  topic  that  is  clear  of  politics. 

Knut  Hamsun  is  said  to  ha\  e  come  to  America 
while  young  and  worked  on  a  farm  in  North 
Dakota.    He  went  to  Chicago,  and  was  conductor 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 
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THE  "UNKNOWN  WARRIOR"  RESTING  ABOVE  HIS  BURIAL-PLACE  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
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KNUT  HAMSUN 


on  a  horse-car;  this  was  nearl>-  fort\'  \ears  ago. 
As  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Hamsun  lost  his  job  be- 
cause he  used  to  get  interested  in  a  book  and 
forget  to  ring  up  fares.  He  went  back  to  Norway 
in  1890,  and  his  first  book,  a  volume  of  poems, 

was  published  in 
i«c)3. 

Mr.  Hamsun  Is 
sixty  years  old ;  he 
was  born  in  one  of 
the  central  Norwa>' 
valleys.  When  he 
was  four  years  old 
his  folks  movetl 
away  up  north, 
where  there  is  but 
one  day  and  one 
night  in  a  year. 
He  has  been  a  coal- 
heaver,  a  road- 
mender,  a  school- 
teacher, surveyor, 
farm-hand,  street- 
car conductor, 
lecturer,  and  news- 
paper writer.  He  is  considered  the  greatest  li\  ing 
writer  of  fiction  in  Scandinavia.  One  of  his 
books  is  a  study  of  American  literature. 

The  Norwegian  and  Danish  writers  are  more 
gloomy  than  ours.  The  people  of  different  lands 
have  different  views  of  life.  But  the  best  litera- 
ture of  any  nation  is  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
other  nations,  because  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  other  folks  think  of  life.  The  Nobel  Prize 
in  literature  ought  to  help  the  nations  to  under- 
stand each  other  better. 

THE  NEW  CONGRESSWOMAN 

M  iss  Alice  M .  RoRRRT- 
SON  of  Oklahoma  will 
be  a  member  of  the  next 
Congress.  She  is  a  Re- 
l)ublican,  and  defeated 
for  the  place  a  gentle- 
man described  as  "one 
(jf  Oklahoma's  oldest 
and  most  popular  con- 
gressmen." 

Her  father  was  a 
missionary  to  the  In- 
dians, and,  as  a  little 
girl,  she  went  to  Okla- 
homa sixty  years  ago, 
traveling  thither  in  a 
prairie-schooner. 

The  new  congresswoman  was  for  many  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Indian  schools.  President 
Roosevelt  made  her  postmaster  (or  postmistress) 


MISS  ALICE  M.  ROBERTSON 


of  Muskogee.  It  is  said  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  receive  an  appointment  to  a  first-class  post- 
office. 

Miss  Robertson  has  been  an  anti-suffrage  leader 
in  her  State.  During  the  war  she  ran  a  cafeteria, 
and  always  had  a  free  meal  read\-  for  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  or  sailors. 

We  imagine  the  Second  Oklahoma  District  will 
be  pretty  capably  represented  in  the  Sixt\- 
se\'enth  Congress! 

THROUGH  THE  W^ATCH  TOW  ER'S  1 
TELESCOPE  j 

Corn,  tobacco,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pears  all  |l| 

produced  record  crops  in  1920.    Oats,  barley,  'j 

rye,  white  potatoes,  and  hay  were  almost  up  to  'i 

the  record  mark.    The  corn  cro])  totaled  more  i 

than  three  billion  bushels.  | 

l"OR  the  first  nine  months  of  1920,  Canada's  total  I 
trade  with  other  countries  was  nearly  two  billion  i 
dollars,  an  increase  of  about  four  hundred  millions  j 
over  the  same  months  of  1919.  In  September,  i 
the  Dominion's  imports  increased  by  nearly 
$25,000,000  and  her  ex]:)orts  decreased  by  $10,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  Sejitember,  1919. 

If  John  Creenleaf  W'hittier  were  alive,  he  might 
write  a  poem  about  the  women  of  Yoncalla,  Ore- 
gon, to  go  with  the  poem  about  the  women  of 
Marblehead.  The  Oregon  women  got  tired  of  a 
city  government  which,  as  they  alleged,  was  slack 
in  attending  to  city  housekeeping — and  they  went 
out  and  elected  a  whole  city  ticket  of  women. 

They  do  say  that  we  import  six  billion  bananas 
a  year.  Placed  end  to  end,  they  would  reach — 
oh,  you  figure  it  out. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Philadelphia,  is  feeding  a 
million  babies  and  needy  mothers  in  Gernuun- 
this  winter,  and  about  45,000  in  the  distressed 
city  of  Vienna.  America  still  wears,  if  we  may 
borrow  a  phrase  of  the  former  Kaiser's  and  put  it 
into  better  use  than  he  did,  "its  shining  armor." 

Serbia  has  been  at  war  almost  continuously 
since  1912.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  Serbia,  of 
which  Macedonia  is  a  part,  the  war  left  half  a 
million  fatherless  children — 70,000  of  them  moth- 
erless, too;  and  150,000  completely  destitute,  and 
85  per  cent,  of  these  in  need  of  medical  treatment. 
The  work  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America  (under  the  Jugoslav  Government) 
in  alleviating  this  distress  is  a  current  e\ent,  and 
a  pleasant  one  to  report. 
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I'LAN  FOR  VENTILATION  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  VEHICULAR  TUNNEL 


MOTORING  UNDER  THE  HUDSON 

Every  winter  we  read  of  some  motorist  who  has 
lost  his  Hfe  in  his  own  garage,  merely  because  he 
closed  the  doors  to  keep  out  the  cold  while  he 
warmed  up  his  engine.  The  gas  that  a  gasolene 
engine  blows  out  of  its  capacious  lungs,  when  it  is 
operating  properly,  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
humans  breathe  forth.  It  is  largely  a  chemical 
combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  called  carbon 
dioxid.  That  is  precisely  the  gas  that  the  human 
engine  blows  out  of  its  exhaust-pipe. 

Now  carbon  dioxid  is  not  a  poisonous  gas. 
A  man  will  suffocate  if  he  has  nothing  but  carbon 
dioxid  to  breathe,  but  he  can  stand  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  gas  without  danger;  and  if  he  is  partly 
suffocated,  he  can  be  resuscitated.  If  automo- 
biles never  breathed  forth  anything  but  carbon 
dioxid,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear;  but  they 
do  sometimes,  and  quite  frequently,  breathe  out 


another  gas  known  as  carbon 
monoxid,  which  is  a  deadly 
poison.  Carbon  dioxid  is  a 
combination  of  two  atoins  of 
oxygen  for  every  atom  of  car- 
bon; while  in  carbon  monoxid, 
there  is  only  one  atom  of  oxygen 
for  every  atom  of  carbon.  When 
the  engine  is  partly  suffocated, 
in  other  words  when  it  does  not 
get  as  much  oxygen  as  it  needs, 
it  produces  carbon  monoxid  in- 
stead of  carbon  dioxid. 

When  an  engine  is  working 
properly  it  requires  from  se\en 
to  nine  times  as  much  air  as 
gasolene;  and  unless  this  pro- 
portion of  air  is  supplied,  it  is 
sure  to  produce  more  or  less 
of  the  poisonous  carbon  monoxid  gas.  Now 
this  gas  is  absolutely  invisible  and  has  no  odor, 
so  it  is  liable  to  steal  upon  you  and  poison 
you  fatally  before  you  know  it.  If  it  does  not 
kill  you,  it  will  make  you  seriously  ill.  The 
water-gas  we  use  in  our  kitchen  ranges  and 
also  for  lighting  purposes  is  usually  composed 
largely  of  carbon  monoxid;  and  because  of  its 
deadh-  nature,  a  disagreeable  odor  is  put  into 
the  gas,  so  that  if  a  leak  should  occur  in  the 
pipe-line  or  at  the  burner,  it  will  be  noticed  and 
stopped  immediately. 

The  only  reason  that  carbon  monoxid  was  not 
used  in  war  to  poison  the  enemy  is  because  it  is 
lighter  than  air  and  will  not  stay  down  long 
enough  to  do  much  harm.  It  is  lucky  that  this  is 
so,  otherwise  automobiles  could  not  be  allowed  in 
city  streets;  for  if  the  gas  settled  as  a  blanket  over 
the  street,  it  would  soon  kill  off  all  \  ehicle  pass- 
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engers  and  pedestrians.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  building  double-decked  streets  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  so  as  to  provide  more  room 
for  the  traffic  that  now  clogs  our  streets;  but  a 
street  with  a  lid  over  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
one  for  automobiles  to  travel,  because  they  would 
be  sure  to  fill  it  in  time  with  carbon  monoxid  gas. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  drive  a  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River  which  would  provide  a 
street  between  New  York  and  Jersey-  City  for  \  e- 
hicles  of  all  classes,  the  specter  (jf  carbon  monoxid 
rose  up  and  cast  a  jiall  upon  the  proposition. 
The  tunnel  would  surely  fill  with  poison  gas,  and 
one  would  run  the  gauntlet  of  death  if  he  tried  to 
go  through  it.  Then  came  a  study  of  the  amount 
of  carbon  monoxid  gas  a  man  could  stand  without 
discomfort  or  harm,  and  so  deadly  was  carbon 
monoxid  found  to  be  that  one  part  of  gas  in  a 
thousand  of  air  was  enough  to  make  a  ]ierson  ill. 
Four  parts  gas  in  ten  thousand  parts  of  air  could 
be  endured  without  disagreeable  elYects  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  e\en  six  parts  in  ten 
thousand  might  be  endured  for  a  short  space  of 
time.  The  problem,  then,  was  to  pump  out  the 
vitiated  air  and  pour  in  fresh  supplies  so  fast  that, 
even  if  a  whole  line  of  cars  was  trai)ped  in  the  tun- 
nel, their  combined  exhausts  would  not  \'itiate 
the  air  enough  to  make  peojile  ill.  This  problem 
of  ventilation  has  been  carefulh'  worked  out,  as 
shown  in  our  drawing. 

The  under-ri\'er  street  is  to  consist  of  two 
tunnels;  one  for  east-bound  and  the  other  for 
west-bound  \-ehicles.  Each  tunnel  is  to  be  2Q 
feet  in  diameter,  as  against  22  feet  6  inches,  which 
is  the  largest  diameter  of  any  tube  so  far  dri\-en 
under  the  Hudson.  The  tunnel  will  have  a  floor 
and  ceiling,  giving  a  roadway  20  feet  wide  with 
head-room  of  1,3  feet  6  inches.  At  one  side  of 
each  tube  there  is  a  walk  two  feet  wide  for  police 
and  for  workmen  who  may  ha\'e  to  repair  and 
clean  the  structure.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  a  mile 
and  a  third  long,  but  the  ri\  er  is  only  about  half 
as  wide  as  that  between  ('it-'r-heads,  and  so,  well 
within  the  pier-head  line,  at  each  side  of  the  ri\-er, 
a  \-entilating  shaft  will  be  built.  The  distance  be- 
tween these  shafts  will  be  3S00  feet.  Our  drawing 
shows  a  section  taken  through  one  of  these  shafts. 
The  top  of  the  shaft  consists  of  a  good-sized 
l;lower-plant.  Air  comes  in  through  the  shuttered 
walls  of  the  structure,  and  is  pumped  down  lo 
the  tunnels  by  means  of  powerful  electric  blowers. 
It  enters  the  tubes  at  the  bottom,  in  the  space 
under  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  and  makes  its  way 
into  the  tunnel  through  gratings.  Because  carbon 
monoxid  has  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  the  out- 
let of  gas  is  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel.  Gratings  are 
furnished  in  the  ceiling  throughout  the  tunnel, 
ami  ihe  gas-laden  air  is  sucked  up  into  the  space 


above  the  ceiling;  from  here  it  is  drawn  by  power- 
ful suction  fans  at  the  ventilator  shafts  and  poured 
out  through  the  stacks,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
In  addition  to  these  two  ventilator  shafts,  there 
will  be  two  others  inshore  near  the  portals  of  the 
tunnel.  Altogether,  sixty-five  fans  will  be  in- 
stalled to  furnish  the  needed  fresh  air.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  two  and  a  half  million  motor 
\ehicles  will  go  through  the  tunnels  in  the  first 
\  ear  of  its  operation,  together  with  nearly  120,000 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  but  ten  years  later  there 
will  be  only  66,000  horse-drawn  \  ehicles  and  close 
to  six  million  power  \  ehicles  rimning  through  the 
tubes  per  year. 

Even  when  the  trafific  is  at  its  densest  it  should 
not  take  more  than  fifteen  minutes  for  a  passen- 
ger-car to  go  through  the  tube;  and  as  the  venti- 
lating fans  will  keep  down  the  carbon  monoxid 
to  three  parts  in  ten  thousand,  there  will  not  be 
the  slightest  danger  of  getting  even  a  headache 
from  a  trip  through  the  under-ri\er  street.  The 
fans  are  powerful  enough  completely  to  change 
the  air  in  the  tunnel  every  two  minutes.  We 
think  of  air  as  being  about  the  only  free  thing  on 
earth,  and  "free  as  air"  has  come  to  be  a  common 
expression;  but  air  in  the  Hudson  tunnels  will  be 
far  from  "free."  To  keep  the  blower  fans  going 
at  their  full  capacity  will  cost  S28o,ooo  per  year. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  FLYING  COON 

In  his  picture  Jack  looks  merely  curious,  but  his 
career  has  been  as  \  aried  and  exciting  as  any  coon 
could  wish  for — and  as  uncoonlike  as  he  could 


A  COON  WHO  HAS  HAD  AN  EXCITLNG  CAKEEK 
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have  dreamed  of,  '\va>-  back  in  his  cub  days  in 
the  Sierra  Ne\  adas. 

Sensing  something  unusual  in  seeing  a  racoon 
around  a  fraternity  house,  people  passing  the 
x\lpha  Gamma  Rho  house  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  have  wondered  about  this  wabbling,  good- 
natured  fellow,  little  realizing  that  Jack's  winter 
position  as  mascot  to  the  fraternity,  of  which  his 
owner,  H.  H.  Carrithers,  former  army  lieutenant, 
is  a  member,  is  a  very  earthly  one  compared  to 
the  thrills  of  war  days. 

For  Jack  was  once  a  fix  ing  coon,  and  would  he 
yet  if  he  had  the  chance.  During  the  war,  he 
acted  as  mascot  to  a\iators  at  Rockwell  and 
Kelly  Field  No.  2,  and  he  is  credited  with  ten 
hours  in  the  air,  all  his  flying  being  done  without 
being  strapped  in.  He  would  cling  to  the  cockpit 
like  a  leech  and  calml>-  allow  himself  to  be  turned 
upside  down.  He  has  flown  with  famous  bird 
men,  such  as  Eddie  Stinson  and  Joe  Levere,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  onl}-  flying  coon  in  this  countr>'. 
After  the  war  he  was  taken  to  the  Carrithers  farm 
in  Hudson,  Illinois,  where  he  took  up  his  peace- 
time occupation  as  expert  ratter,  establishing  a 
record  of  thirty-one  rats  in  one  day.  He  has 
made  himself  useful  in  this  way  around  the  farm, 
and  the  Carrithers  say  that  he  easily  earns  his 
board. 

He  stutters  and  fusses  if  he  is  left  alone  too 
much,  for  he  loves  hiuuan  companionship;  and  he 
has  so  far  forgotten  his  cub  da^s  as  to  haxe  a 
failing  for  chewing-gum  and  grapes,  although  he 
will  not  refuse  anything  but  tobacco — that  he 
spurns! 

Shirley  G.  Kre.\san. 

SOME  SIMPLE  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS 

Here  are  a  lew  tricks  that  will  pro\"ide  consick-r- 
able  entertainment  and  at  the  same  time  teach 
lessons  in  i^hysics. 

We  hax  e  been  told  that  water  will  not  flow  up- 
hill, and  in  general  this  is  true.  Of  course,  in  a 
closed  pipe,  water  luay  be  made  to  flow  upward; 
but  most  people  would  declare  very  emphaticalK' 
that  water  unconfined  and  flowing  iii  the  open 
cannot  run  up  hill.  Nevertheless,  Fig.  i  shows 
that  it  can  be  made  to  run  up  hill.  Take  several 
books  of  different  sizes  and  set  them  on  edge  with 
their  backs  up.  Then  lay  a  piece  of  oiled  paper 
over  them,  letting  the  paper  sag  between  the 
hooks,  so  as  to  make  a  hill-and-dale  path  leading 
down  to  a  saucer.  Now  fill  a  straw  with  water 
from  a  tumbler  and  let  the  water  fall  on  the  paper, 
one  drop  at  a  time,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  hill. 
The  water  will  run  swiftly  down  the  first  incline 
and  gather  sufficient  momentum  to  run  up  the 
opposite  hill;  then  it  will  run  down  the  next  in- 


cline and  acquire  sufficient  \elocity  lu  mount  the 
second  hill  and  run  down  into  the  saucer. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  liquids  may  gather 
momentum  just  as  well  as  solids.  It  is  the  momen- 
tum of  water  that  makes  the  hammering  noise  in 


FIG.  1.  MAKING  WATER  RUX  UP  HILL 


a  water-pipe  when  the  faucet  is  shut  oft"  quickl}-. 
The  water  flowing  out  of  the  faucet  gathers  con- 
siderable momentum,  and  when  suddenly  stopped 
it  exerts  such  a  pressure  on  the  pipe  that  some- 
times the  pipe  bursts.  It  is  the  momentum  of 
running  water  that  is  used  to  iiump  water  in  the 
h\draulic  ram,  but  that  is  another  story. 

Momentum  is  really  a  form  of  inertia.  If  a 
l)od>-  is  running,  it  resists  eftorts  to  stoj:)  it;  and 
if  it  is  >talinnar\\  it  resists  eftorts  to  nio\'e  it ;  and 


I'IG.  2.  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  FORCE  OF  INERTIA 


it  is  this  resistance  to  change,  either  of  motion  or 
of  rest,  that  is  called  inertia.  If  a  light  stick  is 
suspended  like  the  bar  of  a  trajjezc  and  you  strike 
it  a  sharji  blow  at  the  middle  with  a  hammer,  it 
will  break,  even  if  the  blow  is  directed  tiinvard, 
merely  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  ends. 

Fig.  2  is  a  simple  experiment  illustrating  this. 
Take  a  light,  brittle  stick,  drive  a  pin  in  each  end, 
and  rest  the  pins  on  a  couple  of  tumblers.  Then 
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strike  the  stick  a  quick,  sharp  blow.  If  the  blow 
is  hard  enough,  the  stick  will  break  without  the 
slightest  damage  to  the  tumblers.  Even  the  pins 
will  not  be  bent,  because  the  inertia  of  the  stick 
at  the  ends  makes  it  slow  to  respond  to  the  blow 

of  the  hammer  and 
the  stick  gives  way 
at  the  center  be- 
fore the  ends  have 
time  to  move. 

Fig.  3  shows  how 
lo  drive  a  needle 
through  a  ^lenny. 
Rest  the  penny  on 
a  couple  of  books 
or  pieces  of  wood, 
then  take  a  cork 
and  a  common 
sewing-needle.  I  n  - 
sert  the  needle 
head  first  into  the 
cork,  by  resting 
the  point  of  the 
needle  on  the 
penny  as  shown  in  the  picture  and  pressing  or 
hammering  the  cork  down  upon  the  needle.  The 
point  of  the  needle  should  project  slightly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cork,  and  the  head  of  the  needle 
that  projects  abo\e  the  top  of  the  cork  should  be 
broken  off  with  a  i^air  of  pliers.  Then  by  hannner- 
ing  the  cork  the  needle  can  be  dri\  en  through  the 
])enny.  The  cork  keeps  the  needle  from  bending 
and  breaking. 

In  Fig.  4  we  lia\'e  a  i^date  with  some  water  in  it 


1  IG.  ;i.  DRIVING  .\  NEEDLE 
THROUGH  A  PENNY 


FIG.  4.  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE 

and  a  penny  in  the  plate  co\'ered  with  the  water. 
The  problem  is  to  pick  out  the  penny  without 
dipping  your  fingers  into  the  water  and  without 
pouring  the  water  out  of  the  plate.  Slice  a  cork 
in  two  and  stick  a  couple  of  matches  in  it.  Bend 
the  matches  over,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  and 
then  light  them.   Clap  a  tumbler  over  them.  As 


the  matches  burn  the)-  will  absorb  the  oxygen  in 
the  tumbler  and  produce  a  partial  \  acuum.  The 
water  will  then  be  forced  into  the  glass,  because 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  outside  the  glass 
is  greater  than  that  inside.  When  the  glass  sucks 
uj)  the  water  in  the  plate  you  can  pick  up  the 
penny  without  getting  yotu'  fingers  wet. 

A.  Rii.ssELL  Bond. 

A  GIANT  PINE-CONE 
What  would  you  think  if  >ou  were  picking  up 
pine-cones  and  suddenly  came  n)X)ii  one  that  was 
three  feet  long? 

The  cone  that  is  shown  in  the  picture  came 
from  Natal,  a  cotuitry  just  sotith  of  Zulu-land. 
It  is  a  direct  descendant  of  a  great  race  of  pines 
that  flourished  during  the  Carboniferous  Age. 


A  PINE-CONE  THREE  FEET  LONG 


W  e  find  these  cones  in  the  coal  of  our  own  land, 
and  their  structure  has  changed  \  ery  little  since 
those  long-ago  days.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  long. 

The  botanists  that  found  this  cone  took  the 
plant  up  by  the  roots  and  brought  it  home  to 
America.  It  was  transplanted  in  a  green-house 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has 
already  produced  other  cones  as  large  as  this  one. 

Jessica  N.  North. 

HOW  PLANTS  PREPARE  FOR  WINTER 

The  cold  wind  of  late  autumn  sweeps  over  the 
hills  and  makes  us  shiver,  while  we  think  with 
satisfaction  of  the  full  coal-bin — if  we  have  such  a 
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thing! — and  the  big  logs  stored  in  the  woodshed, 
ready  lor  the  open  fire.  The  last  laggard  robins 
\vd\-c  flown  south.  The  squirrel  has  put  on  a 
thicker  coat  of  fur  and  filled  his  storehouse  with 
nuts  for  the  coming  winter.  But  what  of  the 
poor  plants  that  must  endure  the  winter  in  this 
frozen  north  and  cm  neither  move  indoors  nor 
liide  lh(-mscl\cs  in  a  hole;?  Although  nian>  die 
,ind  lea\c  it  to  their  seeds  to  carr\-  life  o\cr  until 
the  s])ring,  many  more  must  l)ra\c  the  winter 
weather,  jirotecting  themselves  as  best  lhe\  may 
with<_iut  tur  or  fe;ithers. 

Out  in  tiie  fields  and  pastures  the  dried-up 
liiistle-stalks  stand,  looking  dead  enough,  but  at 
I  he  base  of  each  is  a  bright  rosette  of  green  leaves, 
sheltering  the  root  and  lying  close  to  the  groimd, 
where  the  storms  cannot  harm  it  aTul  the  snt)\\ 
will  co\er  it  with  a  warm  blanket.  We  ma> 
lind  it  during  the  winter  thaws,  as  green  as  exer. 
waiting  patiently  for  the  warm  spring  sun.  The 
evening  primrose  also  knows  this  trick  of  d\  ini; 
down  to  the  groimd;  and  dandelions,  tufts  of  i)ep- 
pergrass  and  sorrel,  and  the  mullen  with  its 
wooll>'  leaves  bravely  display  their  fresh  leaf 
|)atterns  among  the  brown  grasses  through  the 
winter.  The  worthless  tops  are  beaten  down  b\ 
the  storms;  the  rosettes,  wisely  hugging  the 
earth,  carry  life  through  to  the  next  season. 

Many  plants  withdraw  from  above  the  ground 
entirely,  some  by  means  of  roots  that  contract, 
drawing  below  the  surface  the  tender  terminal 
bud  that  will  push  up  into  leaves  and  flowers 
in  the  spring;  others,  like  the  witch-grass,  living 
only  in  underground  stems. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  must  stand  and  take  it 
all,  but  the  evergreens  have  withdrawn  from  the 
surface  of  their  needle-like  leaves  the  precious 
green  by  help  of  which  their  food  is  manufactured 
all  summer.  They  look  dull  now,  and  their 
needles  huddle  together  to  keep  out  of  the  cold 
winds  as  much  as  possible.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  the  rhododendron  curl  under,  to  give 
less  surface  for  the  winds  to  beat  upon,  while 
other  trees  and  shrubs  have  dropped  their  worn- 
out  leaves,  partly  for  the  same  reason. 

The  fall  of  the  leaves  exposes  the  buds,  but  the 
latter  are  well  protected  by  their  xarnished  or 
downy  scales,  or  by  thick  coats  of  wool.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  them  warm,  to  be  sure, 
and  they  soon  freeze,  but  the  water  within  has 
first  been  drawn  away  from  the  surface,  and  the 
protecting  scales  keep  it  from  escaping  in  a  thaw. 
That  is  the  matter  of  most  importance,  for  winter 
is  a  season  of  drought,  and  lost  water  cannot 
easily  be  replaced. 

At  the  base  of  each  bud,  food  was  stored  last 
summer,  so  the  buds  will  have  a  supply  to  draw 
upon  when  they  first  feel  the  impulse  of  growth 


next  spring.  The  first  of  the  season,  plant  food 
is  scarce;  but  thanks  to  these  well-stocked 
"pantries,"  the  tiny  leaves  can  begin  early  to 
unfold.  The  squirrel  filling  his  storehouse  is  no 
wiser  than  the  jiarent  tree. 

Thus  through  many  a  winlcr  the  i:)lants  have 
learned  how  best  to  meet  I  lie  storms  and  cold, 
I  he  winds  and  dri\  ing  snow  ,  so  that  they  ma>' 
li\e  on  from  season  to  season  in  all  their  beauty 
and  usefulness. 

Dorothy  Arno  Baldwin. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  JOKE 

(^NE  of  the  unique  exhibits  at  a  recent  grain-and- 
hay  show  held  in  Chicago  was  an  ear  of  corn  that 
m.idc  xi'-ilins;  farmers  nib  their  e>'es  in  amaze- 


A  MANUFACTLKEU  EAR  OF  CORN 


ment.  The  ear  was  37  inches  long,  30  inches  in 
circumference  near  the  middle,  and  had  82  rows 
with  225  kernels  to  the  row,  making  a  total  of 
18,450  kernels  in  all.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not 
a  real  ear,  since  none  that  size  has  ever  been 
grown,  but  a  cleverly  constructed  imitation  one. 
It  was  made  up  of  the  largest  and  finest  kernels 
selected  from  more  than  a  hundred  real  ears,  which 
were  fastened  to  a  manufactured  cob  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  decei\e  the  most  critical  eye.  It 
was  prepared  by  students  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  in  shape,  proportion,  and  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  kernels  on  the  cob,  was  as  per- 
fect as  any  of  the  prize-winning  ears  of  real  corn 
exhibited.  Robert  H.  Moulton. 


THE  DREAM  OF  THE  TIPTOE  TWINS 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


11.  THEN  SUDDENLY  THERE  SOUNDS  A  ROAR— 


12.  THE  TWINS  WAKE  ON  THE  .NURSERY  FLOOR! 


St.  Nicholas  League 

rience  and  inspiration  in  writing  lor  the  Sr.  Nicholas 
Leaglie!    I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  so  proud  or  ' 
I)leased  with  ans-  future  success  as  I  was  when  I  received  j 
uiy  first  gold  and  silver  badges!    So  here's  wishing  tlu'  i 
l.KAGUK  continued  prosperity  and  a  long  life — and  may  j 
it  still  be  flourishing  when  my  little  girl — now  not  quite  j 
two — is  old  enough  to  join!"  I 
The  verses  of  the  F^leanore  IVI>-ers  of  that  day  aie  i 
among  the  specially  remembered  poems  that,  at  fre-  | 
<iuent  intervals  in  the  Lkaghh's  progress,  have  excited  j 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  parents  and  teachers. 
Regular  readers  of  our  pages  have  long  since  grown  i) 
accustomed  to  them,  however,  and  to  such  fine  lyrics  as 
the  one  printed  on  the  oijposite  i)age.  j 

We  are  deeply  indebted  also  U>  our  pliolographi-rs' 
brigade  for  a  delightful  set  of  prints  for  this  iniinber, 
and  the  work  of  our  young  artists  shows  both  ingenuil>  ^ 
and  artistic  ability.  ' 

But  it  is  the  prose  writers  of  the  month  who  came  with  i 
a  rush  that  would  not  be  denied!    Such  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  "Remarkable  E.xperiences"  were  re- 
ceived, and  so  varied  and  exceptional  were  the  incidents 
described,  that  in  sheer  justice  (and  as  an  attempt,  at  ; 
least,  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  best  con-  [ 
tributions)  we  were  forced  to  add  two  pages  to  the 
usual  limit  of  this  department.    And  even  this  increase  , 
of  space  proved  sadly  inadequate.    It  is  a  greater  cause  ! 
of  regret  to  us  than  to  the  young  authors  themselves 
that  almost  thirty  admirable  stories  must  be  reprc-  i 
sented  only  by  the  Special  Mention  list — for  every  one  . 
of  them  well  deserved  to  be  laid  before  our  readers.  ' 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  250  | 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.  Gold  Badge,  Mary  Virginia  Haley  (age  12),  Ohio.  Silver  Badges,  Lillis  Leland  (age  15),  Massa- 
chusetts; Geraldine  Dillon  Fitz  Gibbon  (age  1 1),  Massachusetts;  Alice  Walworth  (age  1 5),  Mississippi;  Marie 
Fowler  (age  12),  Utah;  Jean  Goff  (age  13),  New  York;  Marcella  Beebe  (age  16),  Illinois;  Isabella  Riggs 
Williams  (age  12),  Ohio;  Mary  L.  Fugate  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Joan  M.  P.  Hill  (age  15),  England;  Robert 
Haydon  Jones  (age  10),  Massachusetts.  I 
VERSE.  Gold  Badge,  Josephine  Boylan  (age  12),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Elizabeth  Wadleigh  (age  15). 
New  York;  Rae  Verrill  (age  12),  Canada;  Betsy  Rosenheim  (age  12),  Maryland. 

DRAWINGS.    Gold  Badge,  J.  Asher  (age  17),  Connecticut.    Silver  Badges,  Otho  Basil  Blake  (age  16), 
Maine;  Harriette  McLeod  (age  15),  Michigan;  Marjorie  A.  Bly  (age  15),  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Gold  Badge,  Charles  B.  Schauffler  (age  17),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Donald 
Bourdon  (age  11),  California;  Doris  David  (age  13),  New  York;  David  W.  Norton,  Jr.  (age  11),  Massachusetts; 
Luman  Long  (age  13),  Missouri;  Erika  Peters  (age  14),  Texas;  Kathleen  Kelso  Slingluff  (age  16),  Maryland, 
PUZZLE-MAKING.    Silver  Badge,  Margaret  C.  Schindler  (age  14),  Wisconsin. 


UY  ERIK.\  PETERS,  age  14,      (SU, VER  BADG li )  BY  nOXAl.I)  BOVRDON.  AGE   II.      (SILVER  BADGE) 

"W.\TCHIN(V 
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"A  HEADING  KOR  JANUARY."     BY  HARRIET  MCLEOD,  AOE  I5 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  League  from  its 
beginning,  twenty  years  ago.  has  been  the  fact  that  its 
membership  has  includeil,  from  year  to  year,  a  succes- 
sion of  girls  and  bo>  s  who  could  write  verse  of  remark- 
able excellence.  The  rare  c|uality  of  many  poetic  con- 
tributions was  a  welcome  surprise  that  burst  upon  us 
as  soon  as  the  Le.ac;ue  was  fairly  launched,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  surpass  by  far  our  original  expectations. 
Several  of  the  prize-winners  of  the  League's  early  years 
are  now  among  the  recognized  ])oets  of  the  day.  And 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  from  them  such  letters  as  this 
one  to  the  Iiditor  of  St.  Nicholas,  from  Mrs.  Eleanore 
Myers  Jcwett,  whose  contributions  made  her  an  Honor 
Member  of  the  League  in  1904: 

"Now  that  you  have  accepted  a  number  of  my 
verses,  please  don't  forget  that  I  received  my  first  expe- 
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THE  WINTER  WOODS 

BY    ELEANOR    SLATER    (AGE  17) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  winter  woods  are  calling  me 

With  every  gentle  sound. 
The  snapping  of  a  frozen  twig 

Upon  the  frozen  ground, 
The  crunching  snow  beneath  my  feet. 

The  creaking  of  the  trees, 
I'he  twitterings  of  winter  birds, 

The  whisper  of  the  breeze. 
Are  luring  me,  are  leading  me,  all  on  a 

winter's  day. 
To  chase  the  purple  shadows  running  down 
the  woodland  ^vay. 

Each  stump  and  stone  is  wrapfied  witli 
snow; 

The  trees  are  gaunt  and  bare; 
The  tracks  of  wee,  wild,  woodland  things 

Are  printed  everywhere. 
Soft  clumps  of  snow,  dislodged,  drop  down 

Like  tiny  avalanches. 
And  pathways  thread  their  way  along 

Through  aisles  of  arching  branches, 
And  lure  me  on,  and  lead  me  on  to  wander 

hand  in  hand 
With  snow-crowned  Beauty  down  the  ways 
of  Winter's  wonderland. 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 

BY  MARCIA  VAN'   DER  VEER   (AGE   1 4) 

{Honor  Member) 
JuANiTA  was  snorting  and  running — running  as  fast  as 
she  could,  as  if  her  very  life  depended  on  it.    She  was 
running  away. 

Not  in  the  crowded  city  streets,  but  in  the  open 
wilderness  of  the  hills  in  northern  Arizona.  She 
swerved  at  some  bushes  and  jumped  others,  but  still 
she  was  running  at  a  neck-breaking  speed,  and  farther 
and  farther  she  was  getting  away  from  us.  She  ran 
down  a  wide  wash,  her  head  up,  her  mane  and  tail 
flying,  a  beautiful  chestnut  mare — a  very  picture  of 
lier  wild  ancestors.  She  was  so  beautiful  in  her  free- 
dom that  we  had  half  a  mind  to  let  her  go,  but  a  six- 
lunidred-and-fifty-dollar  pacing  mare  is  something  to 
lose  in  the  mountains.  So  we  urged  our  horses  faster, 
faster,  to  follow  this  untamed  beauty  flying  ahead  of  us. 

The  wash  suddenly  narrowed,  and  on  either  bank 
stood  a  huge  boulder  projecting  far  out  into  the  wash, 
forming  a  natural  gateway.  Juanita  stopped  suddenly 
and  appeared  undecided  as  to  what  she  should  do. 
Howex'er.  seeing  that  we  blocked  the  way  she  had  come, 
that  there  were  huge  rocks  on  either  side,  and  that  the 
passage  in  front  was  obstructed,  she  accepted  her  fate 
quietly  and  allowed  us  to  pick  up  her  reins. 

When  we  looked  at  the  gateway  to  see  what  was 
responsible  for  Juanita's  sudden  stopping,  we  held  our 
breath  in  surprise.  Our  beautiful  mare,  broken  but 
two  weeks,  had  been  stopped  by  the  scolding  tongue  of 
the  reddest.. sleekest,  and  sauciest  squirrel  I  ever  saw. 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY   .MARY   VIRGINIA  HAILEY,    (AGE   1 2) 

(Cold  Badge.    Silver  Bad^e  won  June,  iq2o) 
Though  I  was  only  about  four  years  old  when  this 
happened,  as  it  really  did,  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  it,  as  you  may  well  imagine  when  you  hear  about  it. 

We  had  taken  a  furnished  apartment  and  my  grand- 
mother had  come  to  visit  us  for  awhile.    My  mother 


had  noted  the  fact  that  there  was  a  clothes'  chute  that 
opened  on  one  of  the  halls,  and  had  said  something  to 
Grandmother  about  it;  but  as  Grandmother  was  busy 
in  another  room,  she  did  n't  pa\-  much  attention. 

One  Sunday,  Eather  was  playing  hide-and-go-seek 
with  me.  I  did  not  know  where  to  hide,  and  Grand- 
mother opened  a  little  door  in  a  wall  that  looked  as  if 
it  opened  into  a  box  or  something.  .She  picked  me 
up  and  set  me  in  it,  intending  to  close  the  door,  when 
to  her  utter  amazement  1  di.sappeared  from  sight. 
Like  a  flash,  the  words  Mother  had  said  to  her  about  the 
clothes'  chute  came  to  her  mind,  and  she  realized  wliat 
she  had  done.  Instead  of  putting  me  in  a  bo.x,  she 
had  accidentally  dropped  me  down  the  clothes'  chute. 

If  the  lady  who  rented  us  the  apartment  had  not 
thrown  some  sheets  and  things  for  the  laundry  down  the 
chute  before  she  went  away,  I  might  have  been  seriously 
injured,  as  1  fell  from  the  second  floor  to  the  basement. 

It  is  a  wonder  Mother  and  Father  and  (Grandmother 
did  n't  kill  themselves  getting  downstairs,  as  the  stairs 
were  steep  and  spiral. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  basement  they  found  that 
I  had  pushed  the  little  door  open  and  crawled  out.  They 
said  they  were  glad  to  hear  me  cry,  because  tliey  knew 
then  I  was  n't  dead.  It  certainly  seemed  remarkable 
that  I  was  not  hurt  in  the  least. 


■  WAICUINT.."      BY  DORIS  D.Wm,  .\GE  IJ.      (sII.VKR  HADGE) 


A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 

BY  LILLIS  LELAND  (AGE  I S) 

{Silver  Badge) 

I  FEAR  it  is  but  too  true  that  slang  can  never  die. 
Therefore  I  regard  the  witnessing  of  the  funeral  of  this 
dignitary  as  a  remarkable  experience. 

Each  class  in  high  school  had  charge  of  the  a.ssembly 
for  one  day  during  Better  Speech  Week.  This  day  it 
was  the  juniors'  turn.  Never  have  I  beheld  a  more 
ludicrous  spectacle  than  that  funeral  procession. 

As  the  pianist  struck  into  the  strains  of  Chopin's 
Funeral  March,  there  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
mounted  the  platform  a  procession  headed  by  the 
president  of  the  class  in  the  role  of  minister,  while, 
following  him,  was  the  coflin,  appropriately  draped  in 
black  crepe-paper  and  adorned  by  a  large  bouquet  of 
flowers.  Behind  the  coffin  walked  with  measured 
tread  the  whole  body  of  mourners,  composed  of  the 
junior  class,  each  one  carrying  a  remembrance  of  the 
dear  departed, — to  wit:  a  large  square  of  cardboard 
bearing  some  bit  of  slang  in  large  black  letters, — and  a 
voluminous  black-bordered  handkerchief  into  which  he 
wept  copiously.  At  regular  intervals  heartrending 
sobs  broke  from  the  whole  company. 
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When  all  were  assembled  the  "minister"  delivered  a 
feeling  address  parodied  on  Antony's  funeral  oration 
in  "Julius  Csesar,"  after  which  the  piano  again  boomed 
forth  the  solemn  strains,  as  the  whole  company  pro- 
ceeded, with  weeping  and  wailing,  down  the  center  aisle. 
It  was  all  a  most  moving  spectacle,  as  was  testified  by 
the  laughter  of  the  beholders;  and  the  mourners  them- 
selves must  have  been  in  dead  earnest,  for  all  the  time 
their  shoulders  shook  with  emotion. 

When  the  last  junior  had  wept  himself  out  and  the 
flowers  from  the  coffin  been  presented  to  the  senior 
president,  the  assembly  was  dismissed  amid  much 
laughter.  It  was  almost  unanimously  considered  to 
be  the  best  celebration  of  the  Better  Speech  Week. 

THE   WINTER  WOODS 

BY  ELIZ.\BETH  WADLEIGH  (AGE  I5) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  twilight  falls,  the  earth  prepares  for  sleep. 

The  fields  are  purple  'neath  the  western  glow, 
The  night  comes  down.    The  winter  woods  are  deep 
In  mystery,  while  the  length'ning  shadows  creep 
Across  the  silent  snow. 

The  great  bare  trunks  stand  black  against  the  sky; 

Some  withering  leaves  still  cling  unto  the  tree. 
Through  the  bleak  branches  breathes  a  whispered  sigh, 

And  then  a  hunted  animal's  shrill  cry 
Of  desperate  agony. 

Oh,  winter  wood !  whose  mighty  tree-tops  roll, 

Bowing  and  surging  in  the  cruel  blast, 
Thou  art  the  spirit  of  our  nation's  soul, 

Bending,  not  breaking,  an  unconquered  whole 
I'nyielfling  to  the  last. 


THE   WINTER  WOODS 

BY  EVELYN  I.  PERKINS  (AGE  12) 

Di.\MONDS  glistening  everywhere 

In  the  fallen  snow. 
Weighting  down  the  branches. 

Bending  bushes  low; 
Sparkling  icy  pendants 

Reflect  the  snowy  scene, 
Where  spruces  bow  their  branches, 

Clad  in  crystal  sheen. 


When  the  sunlight  glitters 

O'er  the  icy  stream. 
The  wintrj'  woods  awaken 

From  their  snowy  dream. 

A  REIVIARK.A.BLE  EXPERIENCE 
(.4  True  Story) 

BY  GERALDINE   DILLON  FITZ  GIBBON    (AGE  II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

One  day,  when  I  was  living  in  England.  Father  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  Scotland  and  stay  with  my 
cousins.  Of  course  I  said  "yes,"  and  the  next  day  we 
started. 

We  had  to  go  through  London,  so  we  planned  to 
spend  three  days  at  a  hotel  there.  That  night  Mother 
and  Father  went  out,  but  Aunt  Olive  stayed  at  home 
with  me. 

I  was  asleep  and  dreaming  when  I  felt  myself  being 
pulled  out  of  bed  in  a  great  hurry;  something  was 
wrapped  aroimd  me  and  I  was  dragged  down  the  cold 
stairs.  I  was  only  half  awake  and  could  n't  imagine 
what  was  happening — -I  was  going  downstairs  so  fast,  in 
fact,  I  did  n't  have  time  even  to  try  to  imagine. 

I  was  rushed  into  the  cellar,  where  I  sat  shivering  on 
a  barrel.  There  were  other  people  in  the  cellar,  too. 
One  of  them  (a  lady)  lent  me  her  pink  satin  slippers, 
mine  having  been  forgotten  in  the  hurry. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  awful  crashes  and  explosions 
were  going  on  outside.  Listening  to  the  steady  booming 
of  the  guns,  I  realized  I  was  in  an  air-raid.  Nobody 
spoke,  but  listened  in  silence.  Soon  there  was  a  lull 
and,  thinking  the  raid  was  over,  we  started  upstairs. 

And  then  suddenly  came  the  most  awful  crash  and 
the  sound  of  broken  glass  falling.  Scurrying  back  to 
the  cellar,  like  rabbits  to  their  holes,  we  waited  for  the 
"all  clear"  to  ring  before  venturing  out  of  the  cellar 
again. 

The  next  morning.  Mother  took  me  to  see  the  big 
hole  the  last  crash  had  made.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
we  passed  had  broken  windows,  and  the  street  was  full 
of  holes. 

We  (lid  not  stay  in  London  much  longer. 


"A  PLEASANT  OCCUPATION."     BY  J.  ASHER,  AGE  I7.     (GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  JANUARY,  I917) 
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A   REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 

BY   ALICE   WALWORTH    (AGE  IS) 

(Silver  Badge) 

In  the  year  1862,  when  Australia  was  practically  un- 
known, it  became  necessary  for  the  people  clustered 
about  the  coast  to  learn  something  of  the  great  interior 
of  the  continent,  so  John  M'Douall  Stuart,  a  successful 
explorer,  undertook  the  journey. 

He  traversed  the  country  from  south  to  north,  and 
on  his  return  told  wonderful  stories  of  the  strange 
country  and  the  many  hardships  he  had  encountered. 

Years  afterward  a  grateful  people  wished  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory;  but  some  objected,  as  they 
had  no  proof  of  the  exploration.  Now  Stuart  said  he 
had  marked  a  tree  near  the  north  coast;  and  if  this 
could  be  found,  the  exploration  would  be  proved.  But 
years  passed,  and  though  the  coast  was  searched,  the 
tree  was  not  found. 

The  little  town  of  Port  Darwin,  a  cluster  of  houses 
surrounded  by  wonderful  tropical  gardens,  seemed  very- 
strange  to  Enid,  who  lived  in  a  populous  southern  city 
and  was  having  quite  an  adventure  visiting  her  uncle 
in  this  outpost  of  civilization. 

One  morning  they  went  on  a  grand  picnic,  riding  for 
miles  through  the  forest  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  an  open  grassy  space  sloping  to  the  water. 
Enid,  sorting  sandwiches,  glancerl  at  the  tree  near  her. 
which  was  so  beautiful  that  slie  got  up  to  look  at  it 
more  closely.  It  was  a  giant  gum.  which  had  lived 
through  centuries.  She  looked  curiously  at  the  deeply 
cut  marks'  on  the  smooth  trunk,  then  gave  a  shout 
that  brought  her  cousins  on  the  run.  "Look!"  she 
cried;  and  they  plainly  .saw  the  letters  J.  M.  D.  and 
the  date.  It  was  Stuart's  tree,  and  by  its  discovery  a 
hero's  name  was  vindicated,  and  the  magnificent  tree 
thus  tells  the  world  a  story  of  flaring  and  courage  seldom 
equaled  and  perhaps  n(>ver  surpassed. 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 
(.4  True  Story) 

BY  MARIE  FOWLER  (AGE  12) 

{Silver  Badge) 

"Oh  Grandma!  where  did  you  get  that  silver  thimble, 
and  why  has  it  a  hole  in  it?"  asked  curious  little  Virginia. 

"It 's  a  strange  story,  dear,"  answered  Grandma, 

"Tell  it,  please." 

"Well,"  said  Grandma,  "a  long  time  ago,  in  i860, 
I  came  to  the  West  from  Iowa  with  my  parents  and  a 
company  of  friends.  I  was  sixteen  then  and  had  very 
long  yellow  hair,  which  I  wore  in  two  braids.  There 
were  no  trains  then,  and  we  traveled  with  ox-teams.  It 
was  a  long  journey  and  took  many  weeks.  We  passed 
great  herds  of  buffalo  and  many  deer  and  elk.  Some- 
times we  would  see  roving  bands  of  Indians  in  the 
distance.  One  day  we  met  a  band  of  them,  with  their 
brilliant  feathers  and  painted  faces.    When  the  chief 
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saw  my  long  yellow  hair,  he  immediately  wanted  to 
buy  me.  He  offered  twenty-five  ponies  to  my  father. 
But  of  course  he  was  refused.  He  came  back  the  next 
day  and  offered  thirty  ponies,  but  again  he  was  refused. 
For  almost  a  week  the  Indians  followed  us,  and  the 
chief  would  come  every  day  offering  more  and  more 
ponies,  until  he  had  offered  fifty.  Finally,  the  people 
of  our  company  became  frightened.  They  feared  the 
Indians  would  attack  them  and  perhaps  kill  some  of 
them  and  carry  me  off.  So.  wisely,  my  mother  cut  off 
my  hair  and  gave  it  to  the  chief.  In  return,  he  gave  me 
this  little  thimble  from  a  string  of  them  he  wore  around 
his  neck." 

Virginia  heaved  a  great  sigh  and  exclaimed,  "That 
surely  was  a  remarkable  experience!" 


".^  PLE.\SANT  OCCUPATION."      BY  MARJORIl-;  A,  Ul.V.  AGE  15 
(SUA'ER  BADGE) 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 
{A  True  Story) 

BY  K.\THERINE  EVELYN  Y'OUNGER  (AGE  I3) 

My  father,  who  is  an  engineer  on  one  of  the  western 
railroads,  had  a  remarkable  experience  a  number  of 
years  ago  with  a  load  of  dynamite.  At  this  time  he 
was  running  through  southern  Oregon. 

This  part  of  the  countrj-  is  verj-  mountainous.  Some 
parts  of  the  railroad  have  to  be  cut  out  of  the  side  of 
the  mountains.  The  creek  runs  down  through  a  canon 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  sides  of  the  cliffs 
are  covered  with  laurel  bushes,  which  have  beautiful, 
long,  glossy  leaves.  In  the  spring  these  mountain-sides 
are  covered  with  beautiful  pink  azaleas  with  scrub- 
oak,  pine,  and  fir-trees  as  a  background. 

The  train  was  a  freight-train.  It  contained  two  cars 
of  dynamite,  which  were  placed  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  train.  In  some  unexplained  way,  the  dynamite 
exploded;  and  all  they  ever  found  of  the  cars  were  small 
pieces  above  on  the  mountain-side.    Luckily  not  one  of 
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the  Iraiii-crcw  was  killed.  All  escaped  with  slight 
injuries  except  a  tramp,  who  was  riding  on  a  brake- 
beam.  He  was  thrown  down  into  the  creek,  where  the\' 
foimd  him  hallooing  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  He  had  a  sprained  ankle.  The  engine  was 
blown  down  the  track  about  twetity  car-lengths. 


".\  PI.IiAS.\XT  OCCUPATION."      BY  OTHO  BASIL  BLAKE,  ACili  I  6 
(sn,VER  B.\D(iE) 


A  REMARK.ABUH;  EXPERIENCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  JEAN  GOFF   (AGE  Ij) 

{Silver  Badge) 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  in  July,  the  kind  of 
night  that  seems  to  cast  a  magic  spell  over  every  one. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  forward  life-boat  on  the  upper  deck 
of  a  ship  leaving  Naples  for  New  York.  The  captain 
was  pacing  the  bridge,  giving  orders  to  the  officers. 
The  water  was  softly  lapping  against-  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  and  occasionally  a  small  boat  would  skim  past 
like  a  black  shadow.  The  twinkling  lights  of  Naples 
were  growing  smaller  and  farther  away  every  moment. 
1  was  gazing  up  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  a  dark,  indistinct 
sliape  against  the  sky,  thinking  of  the  wonderful  things 
1  had  seen  in  Italy,  when  suddenly  a  faint,  fier>-  glow- 
appeared  over  the  top  of  the  great  volcano.  It  spread 
until  the  sky  was  red,  and  sparks  and  tongues  of  flame 
shot  upward.  It  was  like  a  huge  fiery  cloud  suspended 
over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  thesk\-,  in  spite  of  the 
moonlight,  seemed  to  become  blacker  and  blacker  in 
contrast  to  the  great  red  glow.  After  a  while  it  began 
to  fade  slowly  away. 

When  the  glow  was  all  gone  and  \'esuvius  seemed  to 
have  melted  into  the  black  skies.  I  found  myself  holding 
my  breath  and  sitting  as  though  in  a  trance.  The 
thing  that  I  had  hoped  for  so  long  had  happened  just  as 
I  was  sailing  for  home!  As  our  boat  was  well  under  way 
by  now,  I  climbed  out  of  the  life-boat  and  went  below. 

The  captain  told  me  later  that  it  was  quite  unusual 
for  Vesuvius  to  throw  out  fire,  so  I  decided  that  I  had 
had  a  "remarkable  experience." 


THE   WINTER  WOODS 

BY  JOSEPHINE   BOYLAN   (AGE  12) 

{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  September,  igjo) 
One  day  I  trod  the  forest  ways;  the  tall  trees 

towered  o'erhead. 
The  sun's  bright,  golden,  cheering  ra\s  were 

hidden  by  gra>-  clouds  outspread. 
And  then,  afar,  a  lone  bird  cried. 

.\  lone  bird,  calling  for  his  mate. 
It  echoed  there  and  then  it  died — 

.\  cr\-  so  sad,  .so  desolate. 
How  drear  the  forest  seemed  to  me! 

The  wind  sighed  through  the  trees  so  bare. 
I  thought  how  changed  these  trees  can  be 
From  when  in  summer's  foliage  fair. 

.\gain  I  trod  the  woodland  wa\s, 

How  different  the  sky  o'erhead! 
And  underneath  my  wandering  feel. 

A  carpet  soft  of  snow  lay  spread. 
The  sun  catn(^  out  from  'neath  the  clouds 

And  lit  the  forest  with  its  glow. 
The  trees  cast  off  their  winter  shrouds 

And  shadows  flickered  to  and  fro. 
The  woods  all  gleamed  with  ice  and  snow, 

And  lay  like  Fairyland  rev'ealed — 
Icicles  hanging  row  on  row, 

Like  diamonds  in  a  crystal  shield. 

Then  seemed  the  winter  woods  as  gay 
.\s  when  in  summer's  fair  array. 

A    REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 

BY  MARCELLA  BEEBE  (A(;e  i6) 

(Sihrr  Badge) 

The  midday  sun  beat  down  cruelh-  upon  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  thronging  with  seemingly  endless  crowds  of 
humanity,  and  to  Tamar.  a  little  wine-vender,  the  heat 
seemed  unbearable.  However,  her  ten  >  ears'  experience 
with  life  in  the  Orient  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
had  taught  her  to  endure  hardships,  so  she  continued 
her  passage  along  the  narrow  street,  though  her  back 
seemed  breaking  under  the  weight  of  two  goatskin 
wine-bottles. 

As  Tamar  neared  her  father's  shop,  a  camel  loaded 
with  merchandise  came  along,  forcing  her  to  step  back, 
as  there  was  hardly  room  for  passing  jn  the  narrow 
street.  In  so  doing,  she  stumbled  against  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  which  broke,  letting  the  rich  red  wine  escape. 
Immediately  her  father  turned  upon  her  with  a  harsh 
cry  and  began  to  beat  her  mercilessly,  upbraiding  her 
for  her  carelessness,  screaming:  "Clumsy  dog!  Thou 
shouldst  bear  the  name  Marah,  or  waters  of  bitterness, 
rather  than  that  of  the  graceful  palm-tree!  Would 
that  I  had  never  been  plagued  with  thee!" 

Suddenly  the  blows  cea.sed  without  warning.  When 
Tamar  timidly  raised  her  eyes  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
there  appeared  a  slender  j-oung  man,  with  the  most 
tender,  kindly  expression  she  had  ever  seen.  Her 
heart  went  out  to  Him  at  once.  She  listened  eagerly  as 
He  said  to  her  father  in  a  mild,  sweet  voice:  "Friend, 
't  is  but  a  little  child  thou  art  beating  for  an  unpremedi- 
tated sin.  Except  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  forgive  your  tres- 
passes." Turning  to  Tamar,  He  laid  His  hand  gently 
upon  her  head,  saying  softly.  "Peace  be  unto  thee, 
maiden."  and  passed  on. 

To  some,  perhaps,  this  may  not  seem  a  remarkable 
experience,  but  as  long  as  she  lived,  Tamar  considered 
this  minute-long  meeting  with  the  Christ  the  most 
memorable  occasion  of  her  life. 
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BY  KATHLEEN  V.  HOSTETLER.  ACE  l6 


BY  GARDNER  C.  HUDSON,  AOK  15 

"WATCHING" 


BY  WILLIAM  HUDSON,  AGE  12 


A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY    ISABELLA    RIGGS    WILLIAMS    (AGE  12) 

{Silver  Badge) 

My  father  was  teaching  in  the  Lake  Laboratory  at 
Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  and  the  rest  of  our  family  were  with 
him.  It  had  rained  most  of  the  morning  so  we  were 
having  a  dull  time  of  it.  Suddenly  my  mother,  who 
was  at  the  window  watching  the  storm,  called  excitedly 
to  us: 

"Come  here  quickly!  a  mirage!  a  mirage!" 

Of  course,  we  all  ran  to  the  window  to  see  such  a 
remarkable  thing. 

There  is  a  small  island  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest 
of  Put-in-Bay  called  Rattlesnake,  and  it  was  this  island 
that  we  were  looking  at.  The  mirage  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  see  two  islands  in  place  of  one.  The  second 
island,  besides  being  fainter  than  the  original  one,  was 
shifted  a  little  to  the  left. 

The  thing  that  made  us  ;  are  it  was  a  mirage  was  the 
fact  that  the  two  little  islets  that  lie  southwest  of 
Rattlesnake  Island  were  also  doubled. 

We  were  ver>-  much  excited  over  what  we  saw  because 
though  mirages  are  said  to  be  common  in  the  far  West, 
we  had  never  heard  of  any  on  Lake  Erie. 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 
(A  Trite  Story) 

BY  ALARY  L.  FUGATE  (AGE  I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

One  day  last  summer  Mrs.  Bradford  decided  to  take 
an  excursion  to  Atlantic  City.  She  took  with  her 
Edith,  May,  and  Betty,  who  was  five  years  old. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  the  family  was  walking  on  the 
board-walk,  Mrs.  Bradford  suddenly  noticed  that  Betty 
was  missing.  She  looked  up  and  down  everywhere, 
but  no  Betty  was  to  be  found.  She  at  last  bumped  into 
a  friend,  who  took  Edith  and  May  home  and  put  them 
in  bed.  Then  the  two  grown  people,  with  the  aid  of  a 
policeman,  continued  the  search;  but  all  in  vain. 


At  last,  Mrs.  Bradford  wired  to  her  husband: 

"Have  decided  to  stay  over  night.  Jane."  But 
she  did  not  state  why,  not  wishing  to  alarm  her  husband. 
About  midnight  she  received  a  telegram: 

"Betty  safe  home  in  bed.  Bob." 

Betty,  it  seems,  when  she  had  missed  her  mother, 
inquired  her  way  to  the  station.  She  then  saw  a  train 
coming,  which  she  got  on  (and  luckily  it  happened  to 
be  the  right  one). 

"I  am  Betty  Bradford,"  she  said  to  the  conductor, 
when  he  came  for  her  ticket  "and  I  live  in  Germantown. 
Will  you  take  me  home?" 

The  conductor  got  her  a  seat  where  he  could  keep  an 
eye  on  her.  When  they  reached  Camden  he  said, 
"My  sister  is  to  meet  me  here,  and  she  will  take  you 
home." 

"Thank  you!"  said  Betty. 

The  kind  conductor's  sister  took  her  home  to  her 
father. 

When  he  received  the  wire  from  his  wife,  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  position  she  was  in.  "It  certainly  was 
a  remarkable  experience,"  Mr.  Bradford  said  to  his 
wife  and  kiddies  the  next  day  when  he  met  them  at  the 
train  shed. 


'WATCHING."  BY  DAVID  W.  NORTON,  JR.,  AGE  II.  (SILVER  B.\DGF.I 
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liY  KA  I  HI.KHN   RKl.SO  SLINGLl  I'  F. 

(SILVER  BADGE) 

'■WATCHING" 


BY  FRANXIS  DONALDSON.  JR..  XGE  12 


A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY    JANET    SCOTT    (AGE    1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 
We  were  riding  down,  down,  down  on  one  of  the 
"hairpin"  horseback  trails  of  Glacier  National  Park. 
There  were  twelve  of  us,  with  a  guide  at  our  head. 

The  man  immediately  in  front  of  me,  to  rest  his  tired 
knees,  put  his  weight  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other.  Suddenly  he  and  his  saddle  spun  around  under 
the  horse,  and  he  found  himself  sitting  dazed,  but 
unhurt,  on  the  inside  of  the  trail. 

His  horse,  frightened  loy  the  weight  of  the  saddle 
Ix'tween  its  legs,  started  galloping  wildly.  He  passed 
safely  two  horses,  by  going  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
trail.  The  third,  however,  he  tried  to  pass  on  the 
inside.  There  was  not  enough  room.  He  pushed  and 
forced  off  the  trail  the  other  horse  and  rider  and  himself. 
The  two  beasts  and  the  man  rolled  over  and  over  dow-n 
the  mountain  in  a  tangled,  indistinguishable  mass.  We 
gazed  liorror-struck,  powerless  to  help  in  any  way. 

The  next  thing  we  saw  was  the  runaway'  horse  and 
then  the  other  one  streaking  back  up  to  the  trail. 


"A  I'LEASANT  OCCUPATION."     BY  JANET  BLOSSOM,  AGE  I? 
(HONOR  MEMBER) 


The  guide  captured  them,  while  the  other  men  hastened 
down  to  the  injured  man.  The  horses  and  man  had, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  stopped  in  their  mad  course 
down  the  mountain-slope,  which,  fortunately,  was  quite 
gradual  at  that  point.  The  man  was  not  seriously  hurt, 
but  was  very  badly  bruised.  Had  the  accident  occurred 
fifty  yards  farther  on,  where  the  trail  bordered  a  cliff, 
he  would  have  been  killed. 

We  all  felt  extremely  "shaky,"  and,  after  a  little  rest, 
walked  down  the  remaining  dangerous  part  of  the  way. 

This  remarkable  experience  had  not  been  pleasant, 
but  had  turned  out  very  fortunately,  after  all. 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 

BY  JO.\N   M.   P.   HILL   (AGE   1 5) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Boom-m-m!  This  sound  was  repeated  three  times — 
and  each  time  it  came  nearer — and  each  time  it  died 
away  into  ominous  grumblings.  No  need  to  ask  what 
it  was — we  knew!  The  Germans  had  threatened  this, 
but  we  had  not  believed  them  capable  of  warring  on 
women  and  children. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  not  quite  unprepared.  As  the 
Meet  of  Zeppelins  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight  like  a  flock  of  silver  birds, — each  carry- 
ing its  own  share  of  deadly  explosives;  each  manned  with 
a  voluntary  crew, — the  red-hot  balls  of  our  guns  shot 
out  upon  them.  Every  .shot  was  preceded  by  a  blind- 
ing flash  and  followed  by  a  vibration  which  shook  the 
fciiuidations  of  every  house  within  ten  miles. 

The  shrieks  of  hysterical  women,  mingled  with  the 
dismal,  prolonged  howls  of  the  dogs,  could  be  heard 
above  the  crash  of  bombs  and  glass.  The  silences 
were  the  more  awful  because  of  the  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion which  had  preceded  them. 

.Suddenly  all  became  strangely  .silent.  The  throb- 
bing of  the  engines  ceased — nothing  was  heard  but  the 
occasional  rattle  of  shrapnel  on  the  road.  The  attack 
ended,  as  everybody  thought,  the  people  sallied  forth 
to  talk  the  event  over,  and  to  Congratulate  themselves 
and  everybody  else  on  their  escape;  when  suddenly  we 
were  blinded  by  a  terrible  flash;  our  ears  were  deafened 
by  a  terrific  explosion !    They  had  not  gone,  but  merely 
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silenced  their  engines  so  that  we  should  not  know  their 
locality.  But  they  had  revealed  themselves,  and  our 
guns  immediately  accepted  the  challenge.  The  red 
shots  flew  higher  and  higher,  until  eventually  one 
entered  an  unwary  Zeppelin.  And  who  can  blame  us 
if  we  cheered  as  the  great  ship  came  down  in  flames;' 

THE  WINTER  WOODS 

BY   BIRKBECK  WILSON   (AGE  l6) 

(Honor  Member) 
Pale  were  the  winter  woods  and  white, 

In  the  star-hush  of  the  morn. 
In  the  cast  awoke  the  roseate  light, 
Softly  blending  and  pure  and  bright, 

An  emblem  of  peace  as  the  day  was  born. 

Soon  on  the  forest  land  below 

Fell  the  morning's  brightest  rays. 
Transforming  the  somber  garb  of  snow. 
To  raiment  of  jewels  in  sunrise  glow, 

A  shining  wonder,  a  silvery  blaze. 

Thus,  in  silence,  the  morn  awoke; 

Its  beams  on  the  forest  played, 
.\nd  never  a  sound  that  stillness  broke. 
Save  where  the  timid  forest  folk. 

Their  trails  'neath  the  boughs  of  the  woodland 
made. 

You  who  dwell  in  a  southern  clime. 

Where  the  palm-leaves  wave  and  blo\\'. 
You  should  visit  the  North  in  winter-time. 
When  the  wind  blows  free,  and  the  sifigh-bells 
chime, 

And  the  woods  of  winter  are  weighted  with  snow. 
THE   WINTER  WOODS 

BY  BARBAR.\   BI  RKS   (AGE   1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 

A  CHECKERED  pattern  on  the  living  ground. 

Cast  there  by  sunbeams  sifted  through  the  trees. 
While  everywhere  one  hears  and  smells  and  sees 

The  season's  charms  that  in  these  woods  abound: 

The  nodding  mariposa's  friendly  face. 

The  arching  oaks  that  murmur  in  the  breeze, 
.■\nd  stir  up  half-forgotten  melodies. 

That  gentle  rhythms  on  the  spirit  trace; 

A  winged  azure  flash — a  blue-jay's  call; 
A  movement  in  the  brush — a  cottontail 
That  quivers  for  a  moment  on  the  trail. 

Then  flees — a  tiny,  bounding,  furry  ball. 

Let  those  who  will  in  arctic  climates  sta\-  - 

/  love  a  California  winter  da\- ' 


A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 
The  First  Prisoners  of  the  Spanish- American  War 

BY  ROBERT  HAVDON  JONES  (AGE  lo) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Two  newspaper  correspondents  from  New  York  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  thirty  miles  from  Havana. 
Their  mission  was  to  find  the  Cubans  and  bring  them 
to  the  Ijcach.  where  they  would  receive  arms  and 
ammunition.    It  was  dangerous  work. 

As  they  were  slowly  making  their  way  tlirough  the 
semi-tropical  growth,  they  came  upon  a  newly  trodden 
trail.  Haydon  Jones,  a  young 
Westerner,  advised  his  part- 
ner to  leave  the  trail  and  skirt 
parallel  to  it  in  the  long  grass. 
His  advice  was  not  taken. 

Turning  a  bend  in  the  trail, 
they  came  face  to  face  with 
the  advance-guard  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Spanish  infantry. 
The  .Americans  dropped  and 
ran  back,  leaping  off  the  trail, 
through  the  grass  and  behind 
a  bush,  the  only  one  in  the 
neighborhoofl. 

Jones  foolishh-  whipped  out 
his  pistol  and  fired  at  the  lead- 
er, whose  white  hat  showed 
as  he  crept  toward  them.  At 
that  instant  the  two  men  ran 
from  their  hiding-place  over 
the  open  field,  while  the  Span- 
iards fired  volley  after  volley. 
A  camera  was  shot  out  of 
Jones's  hand. 

Suddenly  they  plunged  in- 
to a  line  of  bayonets  sticking 
out  of  the  grass.  Jones  and 
Thrall  dropped  their  pistols 
and  threw  up  their  hands. 

They  were  bound  and  taken 
to  a  near-by  sugar  plantation,  where  they  were  closely 
guarded.    Two  days  later  they  were  taken  to  Havana, — 
where  the  mob  stoned  them. — and  were  imprisoned  in 
Cabana  Fortress,  expecting  to  be  shot  at  any  time. 

One  morning,  officers  came  into  the  cell  and  blind- 
folded them.  "What  does  this  mean?  "  said  Jones, 
"a  shooting-match?" 

Led  out  by  soldiers,  they  were  taken  aboard  a  Spanish 
.Liunboat  and  exchanged  for  Spanish  prisoners  of  war. 

My  father  wept  like  a  child  when  he  beheld  the 
.Stars  and  Stripes  once  more. 


W.\TCHING 
BY  CHARLES  B.  SCHAUKFLER, 
AGE  17.     (gold  BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON 
DECEMBER,  1920) 


BY  FRANCES  E.  SPALDING,  AGE  1 5 


BY  CLAR,\  OWENS,  AGE  IJ 

"WATCHING" 


BY  .\LICE  G.  FOWLER,  AGE  14 
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"WATCHING."      BY  CH.VRLOTTE  WHITE,  .\CE  15 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 

BY  SAMUEL  KIMB.ALL  MERWIN  (.\GE  lO) 

"Pirates!"  That  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Frank  Henry 
as  he  rushed  on  deck.  There  lay  the  pirate  vessel  on 
the  water,  long,  low  and  rakish,  with  thirteen  black 
muzzles  sticking  out  on  each  side.  The  frigate  Henry 
Fifth  carried  thirty  guns,  seventy-five  sailors  and  twelve 
officers.  The  pirate  vessel  came  up  close,  fired  a  broad- 
side, and  boarded.  The  hght  was  short  and  bloody. 
The  pirates  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  carrying 
in  the  midst  of  them — Frank  Henry!  He  was  speedily 
sent  below  under  guard. 

The  pirate  got  away  from  the  Henry  Fifth,  but  the 
frigate  pursued  and  caught  up  with  the  pirate  on  the 
third  day. 

Meanwhile,  Frank,  after  three  weary  days  under 
deck,  heard  signs  of  commotion  on  the  deck  above 
him  and,  his  guards  completely  forgetting  him,  rushed 
up  the  ladder.  Seizing  a  sword  which  one  of  his  guards 
had  dropped  in  his  hurry,  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  ship. 

Then,  taking  his  sword  with  him,  Frank  Henry 
stole  on  deck  unnoticed  and  stove  in  the  two  boats  of 
the  pirates  and  called  to  his  men  to  go  back  to  their 
ship,  which  they  did.  The  pirate  vessel  shortly  sank 
with  every  soul  on  her. 

Was  not  that  a  remarkable  experience? 

THE  WINTER  WOODS 

BY  RAE  VERRILL   (AGE  12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  tall,  slim  firs  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 

Arc  daintily  garbed  in  snow. 
While  icicles  from  their  branches  hang 

Like  a  princess'  diamonds  aglow. 

And,  gazing  out  at  the  wide,  wMde  world. 
From  under  the  boughs  of  green. 

Tiny  gray  rabbits  are  nestled  away — 
So  timid  of  being  seen! 

And,  lo!  on  the  top  of  yonder  stump, 

Twitching  his  bushy  tail, 
Is  a  little  brown  squirrel,  unafraid, 

Conversing  with  Mrs.  Quail. 

Tiny  green  fronds  and  partridge-berries 

Are  pushing  above  the  snow, 
While — hush! — from  out  of  the  cedar  copse 

Peeps  Mrs.  Deer,  the  doc! 

The  fairies  are  here,  although  wc  can't  sec  them, 

Arrayed  in  scarlet  hoods! 
Oh,  blessed  arc  woods  in  summer! 

But  there 's  naught  like  the  Winter  Woods! 


WINTER  WOODS 

BY   BETSY   ROSENHEIM   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

To  some  the  woods  in  winter  are  cold  and  drear  and 
bleak. 

The  north  wind  comes,  a  hurricane,  and  through  the 

trees  doth  shriek. 
The  ground  is  hid  'neath  slushy  snow;  no  birds  are 

there  to  sing; 

The  leaves  are  dry  and  dead  and  brown — "Jack  Frost," 
he  reigns  as  king. 

To  me  the  woods  in  winter  are  a  wonder  of  the  world! 
For  soft  snow  carpets  all  the  ground  and  all  the  trees 
are  pearled 

With  snowdrops.    In  the  glistening  sun  like  fields  of 

gems  the>"  seem. 
While  Grandpa's  sleigh  drives  through  the  path  with 

us  and  the  big  team. 

And  though  I  love  the  summer-time,  with  trees  and 

birds  that  sing. 
Oh,  give  to  me  the  winter  woods  with  good  Jack  Frost 

as  king! 

A  REMARKABLE  EXPERIENCE 

BY  \VILHELMIN.\  RANKIN   (AGE  12) 

Little  Mollie  watched  the  great  man  go  by  on  horse- 
back. She  had  often  seen  him  pass,  and  she  always 
had  a  bright  little  smile  and  a  graceful  curtsey  awaiting 
him.  And  she  was  always  rewarded,  too;  for  George 
Washington's  smile  made  her  happy  for  the  whole  day. 

One  da>',  as  he  was  galloping  bj-.  the  General's  hat 
flew-  otT  into  the  street.  Mollie  ran  at  once  to  pick  it 
up  and  was  soon  before  the  rider  who  had  turned  around. 
She  made  a  curtsey  and  handed  the  hat  to  him,  paiting 
the  horse  lovingly  at  the  same  time.  The  General  smiled 
as  he  saw  this  and  said  kindly,  "Do  you  like  horses?" 
"Oh,  yes.  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "I  used  to  have  one  of 
my  own." 

Washington,  after  putting  his  hat  on,  leaned  down, 
and  drew  her  up  to  the  saddle  in  front  of  him,  and  rode 
off  for  a  fine  canter  of  a  mile  and  back. 

And  I  am  sure  there  was  never  a  prouder  or  happier 
girl  than  Mollie  Burton,  who  never  tired  of  telling  her 
friends  about  her  remarkable  experience. 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

A  list  of  tliose  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted: 
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JANUAffirM 


A  HEADING  FOR  JANUARY."  . 
BY  ANNE  ROBERT  WRIGHT,  AGE  14 
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PROSE 
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DRAWINGS 
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WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  Le.\gue  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  Le.\gue  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  254 

Competition  No.  254  will  close  January  31.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  May.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.  Subject,  "A  Song  of  Spring"  or  "In  Blossom 
Time." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.  Subject,  "On  the  Road"  or  "A 
Story  of  the  Road." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "Reflections." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.    Subject,  "Ready!"  or  "A  Heading  for  May." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

E\  er3'  contribution,  of  whate\  er  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  conlrihution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  hack.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Chai  Ryung,  Korka. 
My  dear  new  friend:    I  enjoy  you  very  much  and 
hope  to  have  you  for  a  long  time.    I  thought  that  the 
"Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  was  very  interesting. 

VVe  live  in  a  place  with  many  trees,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  nice  to  climb  them. 

I  like  your  puzzles  very  much  and  the  stories  and 
poetry  are  nice  too.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  so  far  away, 
because,  you  see,  it  takes  so  long  to  get  things  from  here 
to  where  you  are;  besides,  by  the  time  my  stories  or 
poetry  get  to  where  you  are,  why,  you  are  out  here 
where  I  am! 

This  summer  I  went  to  a  mountain  called  "Chang 
Sue  San."  That  means  Strong-man  Mountain,  so  my 
father  told  me.  We  lived  at  a  monastery  and  saw  the 
priest  and  god.  My  father,  sister,  and  I  would  climb 
the  mountains  and  my  mother  sit  and  watch  us  climb. 
The  reason  she  did  not  climb  was  because  she  had  a 
shoe  of  one  kind  and  a  shoe  of  another  kind.  I  mean  a 
shoe  of  one  pair  of  shoes  and  a  shoe  of  another  pair  of 
shoes.    We  only  stayed  there  for  four  days. 

Lovingly,  your  new  friend, 

Mary  B.  Hunt  (age  8). 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
My  dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  have  never  written  to  you 
before,  though  for  five  years  you  have  come  to  me — 
always  a  welcome  friend. 

Two  years  ago  you  were  visiting  me  in  the  island  of 
St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  L  St.  Kitts  is  on  the  map,  just  as  big 
as  a  pin-head,  and  is  one  of  those  beautiful  little  islands 
that  stud  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  school  I  went  to  there  was  very  dif¥erent  from 
American  schools.  We  had  only  six  weeks'  vacation 
in  the  summer. 

We  took  some  interesting  journeys  into  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  to  the  old  citadel  on  Brimstone  Hill, 
which  is  called  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies." 

Sometimes  we  had  cane  fires,  when  some  of  the  natives 
on  the  estates  set  the  cane-fields  on  fire. 

We  came  back  during  the  submarine  scare  and  were 
eleven  days  on  the  way.  We  were  not  allowed  to  have 
any  lights  at  night. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Roberta  C.  Stancelv  (age  13). 

N.A.PLES,  It.\ly. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  A  few  da\s  ago  we  went  up  Mt. 
Vesuvius.  We  left  our  house  at  eight  o'clock.  We 
took  a  tram  to  Naples,  where  we  took  the  electric  train 
to  Pugliano.  There  we  took  the  tram  up  \'esuvius. 
It  was  very  nice.  We  saw  grape-vines  and  peach-trees 
and  many  other  kinds  of  trees. 

The  road  ran  up  very  high  and  steep.  We  saw  some 
lava.  Then  we  changed  and  took  the  funicular. 
There,  there  are  no  trees  at  all.  It  is  all  lava.  Soon 
we  arrived  at  the  crater.  The  crater  was  very  big.  It 
could  hold  180  Liisilanias.  It  was  800  meters  across. 
There  is  one  little  crater  inside  that  sends  out  all  the 
smoke.  It  was  a  very  interesting  sight.  I  had  a  nice 
time.  With  best  wishes, 

Leland  Casano. 


Brussels,  Belgium. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  just  had  a  few  copies  of 
St.  Nicholas  lent  to  me,  and  I  like  the  magazine  so 
much  that  I  have  asked  my  mother  if  I  might  have  it 
every  month.  Mother  has  consented,  I  am  waiting 
patiently  to  have  the  first  magazine  of  my  own. 

My  father  is  Belgian  and  my  mother  is  English,  so 
I  am  half  and  half.    I  was  in  England  during  the  war 


with  my  mother  and  sisters.  One  of  my  sisters  was 
a  nurse  at  Calais.  M  y  father  was  over  here  all  the  time 
alone.  He  was  unable  to  come  to  us.  My  brothers  were 
soldiers  and  only  came  to  see  us  once  or  twice.  It  was 
a  very  aitxious  time. 

Your  new  reader, 

Lena  Gilbert  (age  13). 


Manawa,  Wis. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  have  never  written  you  before, 
but  I  have  taken  j  ou  for  nearly  a  year.    I  enjoy  reading 
the  letters  in  the  Letter-Box,  and  everything  else  also. 

I  am  the  only  child  in  the  family,  and  St.  Nicholas  is 
very  good  company.  My  school-teacher  takes  you. 
too,  so  I  can  read  you  at  school  if  I  get  lonesome  for  you. 

One  time,  when  we  gave  a  program,  a  girl  in  the 
school  recited  "The  Song  of  the  River,"  from  the  St. 
Nicholas  League.  It  was  the  one  written  by  Lorna 
May  Kelly,  and  won  a  gold  badge.  I  love  to  read  the 
contributions. 

I  live  on  a  farm,  and  a  creek  runs  about  twenty  rods 
from  the  house.    One  day  I  saw  a  mink  swim  across  it. 

We  raise  ducks,  but  every  year  a  mud-turtle  gets  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty,  and  this  year  a  mink  got  fif- 
teen. We  have  five  old  ones  left  and  they  are  very 
pretty  in  their  new  feathers. 

I  hope  Samuel  Scoville.  Jr.  and  Augusta  Huiell  Sea- 
man will  write  some  more  stories  as  good  as  the  ones 
last  year.    I  like  mystery  and  adventure  stories. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Ruth  Van  Vorst. 

Dear  St.  Nichol.\s:  I  am  enclosing  the  kodak  picture 
of  four  little  brothers  in  whose  home  St.  Nicholas  is 
a  welcome  guest. 

L.  L.  C. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN 

Connected  Di.^MONDS  AND  Inclosed  Square.    I.  i.  P.  2. 
Her.  3.  Pecan.  4.  Rat.   5.  N.   II.    i.  P.    2.  E'er.   3.  Pecan. 
4.  Rat.    5.  N.    III.  I.  N.    2.  Ton.    3.  Nones.    4.  New.    5.  S. 
I.  N.    2.  Ton.    3.  Nones.    4.  Net.    s.  S.    V.    i.  Pecan. 

2.  Erato.    3.  Canon.    4.  Atone.    S.  Nones. 

Double  Beheadings.  Christmas,  i.  In-come.  2.  Be-have. 

3.  Th-rash.  4.  Sl-inks.  5.  Be-side.  6.  In-tact.  7.  In-most. 
8.  St-able.   9.  Un-safe. 

Qu.\druple  Behe.\dings  and  Curtailings.  Delaware,  i. 
Drun-ken-ness.  2.  Embr-oil-ment.  3.  Lieu-ten-ancy.  4. 
.\ban-don-ment.  5.  Whar-fin-gers.  6.  Ackn-owl-edge.  7. 
Rein-car-nate.   8.  Eart-hen-ware. 

Illustrated  Nu"merical  Enigma.         "This  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love." 

Connected  Double  .\crostics.   I.  From  i  to  2,  Alfred;  3  to 

4.  Laramie.  Cross-words:  i.  Abel.  2.  Lama.  3.  Firm.  4. 
Room.    s.  Evil.    6.  Doze.    II.  From  4  to  5,  Edward;  6  to  7, 


THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER 

Dennis.  Cross-words:  1.  Enid.  2.  Dame.  3.  When.  4. 
Anon.  5.  Rari  (tan).  6.  Dons.  III.  From  7  to  8,  Samuel:  9 
to  10,  Weller.  Cross-words:  i.  Stew.  2.  Ache.  3.  Maul.  4. 
Ural.    s.  Edge.    6.  Lair. 

Zigzag.  Jefferson.  Cross-words:  i.  Julia.  2.  Fetch.  3. 
Rafts.    4.  Drift.    5.  Value.    6.  Sorry.    7.  Hasty.    8.  Month. 

9.  North. 

Words  Within  Words.  Initials,  St.  Nicholas,  i.  Pre-sent- 
ly.  2.  S-tag-nant.  3.  S-now-ball.  4.  Dist-ill-er.  5.  S-can-dal. 
6.  C-how-der.   7.  Sl-oven-ly.   8.  Ever-last-ing.   9.  Br-and-ish. 

10.  Pas-sag-es. 

Classical  King's  Move  Puzzle.  Solon  of  Athens,  8-15-7- 
16-24-23-30-37-28-19-27-35-44.  Cleobulus,  52-61-62-70-69-60- 
51-58-67.  Bias  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  75-68-59-50-43-36-29-20-21- 
22-13-14-6-5-12-4-11-3-2.  Chilon  of  Sparta,  10-1-9-18-17-25-26- 
34-42-33-41-49-57-65.  Thales  of  Miletus.  66-74-73-81-82-83-84- 
76-77-85-86-79-71-78-87.  Pittacus  of  Mytilene,  88-80-72-63-54- 
53-46-45-38-47-39-31-32-40-48-55-56-64. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  To  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  answers  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nichol.\s  Riddle-box.  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

A.nswers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  October  Nu.mber  were  duly  received  from  Doris  Blumenthal — Stokes  Dickens — Ruth 
Collins — Helen  H.  Mclver — "Ninety-one" — "S.  .A.nna's  Girls." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  i.v  the  October  Nl^mber  were  duly  received  from  Gladys  Skaggs,  10 — "Allil  and  Adi,"  10 — Spencer  and 
Henry  Dormitzer,  lo — Ruth  M.  Willis,  10 — Elizabeth  Peabody.  10 — Doris  Howe,  8 — Betty  Sharp,  10 — Mary  A.  Delaney,  10 — 
Thelma  L.  Wade,  10 — Virginia  Ball,  9 — Fred  Elich,  9 — Frances  D,  Barr>-,  9 — Hortense  \.  R.  Doyle,  4 — Stephen  Emery,  3 — Mary 
A.  Hurd,  3 — Edna  Chase,  2 — Adolph  Wiesenburg.  2 — Ruth  Belden.  i — Katharine  Bryan,  i — Jane  Kraus,  i — Adele  Dunlap,  i — 
Mar%'  D.  Ilsley,  i — Miriam  S.  Anthony,  i — Laurens  Ginsberg,  i — Margaret  William,  i — Nellie  M.  McKinney,  i — Genevieve  B. 
Sullivan,  i — G.  L.  Morton,  Jr.,  i. 


POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  Leaci-e  Competition) 
Example:    Positive,  to  touch  {;entl\-;  comparative, 
to  talk  glibl\-.   -Answer:    Pat,  patter. 

1.  Positive,  a  boy;  comparative,  a  contrivance  for 
mounting. 

2.  Positive,  a  packing-l>ox;  com[)arative.  a  dangerous 
cavity. 

3.  Positive,  the  full  amount;  comparative,  a  season. 

4.  Positive,  a  measure;  comparative,  a  fraction. 

5.  P(jsitive,  a  grain;  comparative,  an  angle. 

6.  Positive,  to  shine  with  warmtli;  comparative,  to 
glance  at  in  a  threatening  manner. 

7.  Positive,  tasteless;  comparative,  to  praise  unduly. 
iS.  Positive,  a  flat-bottomed  l)oat;  comparative,  to 

rub  hard. 

9.  Positive,  a  bird;  comparative,  idle  talk. 

10.  Po.sitive,  a  very  small  and  close  apartment;  com- 
parative, a  room  under  a  building. 

MARG.\RET  C.  SCITINDLER  (agC  I4). 
TRIANGLE 

  I.  To  make  melody  with  the  voice.    2.  A 

....  man  of  distinguished  valor.  3.  A  common 
.   .   .  verb.    4.  A  common  word  of  denial.  5. 

.   .  In  reconciliation. 

BETTY  SARGENT  (age  13),  League  Member. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  prom- 
inent man. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  observe  closely.  2.  Cerulean. 
3-  To  equip  afresh.  4.  A  raised  line  or  strip.  5.  To 
run  away.    6.  An  indentation.    7.  The  scale.    8.  .An 


animal.  9.  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer.  10.  Im- 
paired by  neglect.  11.  A  mournful  piece  of  music.  12. 
A  simpleton.  13.  Clamorous.  14.  To  seize  and  hold 
with  the  fingers. 

ALL.ViX  Di.Nii.\.\i  (age  15).  League  Member. 

RIDDLE 

I 'm  round  and  fat  and  rather  small, 

I  'm  of  silver  or  of  gold; 
If  not  filled  up,  I  'm  a  useless  cup. 

And  but  so-,so,  I  am  told. 
I  may  come  to  you  on  Christmas  Day 

From  a  friend  who  loves  you  well; 
On  hand  1  '11  be,  yet  leave  you  free. 

What  am  I?    Can  nou  tell? 

K.  I.  KEYSER. 

PROSE  CHARADE 

My  firsl  comes  near  to  being  a  saint ;  second  is  a  fem- 
inine name;  niy  third  is  part  of  the  body;  my  fourth  is 
part  of  the  body;  my  fiflh  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
M\-  whole  is  a  city. 

Rrril  F.  KOsin.ANi)  (age  8),  League  Member. 

CUBE 

I  ...  2       From  I  to  2,  an  article  of  furnittire; 
.   .  .   .     from  I  to  3,  a  sloping  heap  of  frag- 

5  •   ■   •  6  ments  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice; 

from  2  to  4,  sends  forth;  from  3  to  4, 
3-4    pas.ses  over  lightly  or  contemptuously; 
.   .        from  5  to  6,  very  cold;  from  5  to  7,  an 
7.8  imaginary  being;  from  6  to  8,  one  of 

an  order  of  ancient  Celtic  priests; 
from  7  to  8,  part  of  a  priestly  vestment;  from  i  to  5, 
a  label;  from  2  to  6,  antiquity;  from  4  to  8,  turf; from 3 
to  7,  to  implore. 

jA-MEs  K.  BL.\CKBURN  (age  is).  League  Member, 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


DIAMOND 

I.  In  Massachusetts.  2.  Encountered.  3.  A  state. 
4.  A  color.    5.  In  Massachusetts. 

EDWARD  DELANEY  (age  q)  ,  League  Metnber. 


All  of  the  seven  pictured  objects  may  be  described  by 
words  of  equal  length.  When  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the  up- 
per, left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of  an  American  naval 
officer  who  was  born  in  January.  He  was  killed  in  a 
duel. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  fifty-two  letters  and  form  a  little 
quotation  that  many  may  bear  in  mind  with  profit. 

My  4-14-46-29  is  facile.  My  21-25-39-52  is  a 
salver.  My  19-48-34-37  is  in  this  place.  My  10-27- 
17-44  is  suffused  with  a  pink  color.  My  1-41-23-45 
is  to  arrive.  My  7  -31-49-3  is  unsullied.  My  28-12- 
33-50  is  a  useful  substance.  My  2-9-42-35  is  a  divi- 
sion of  time.  My  32-20-8-43  is  the  woof  of  cloth. 
My  38-16-5-47  is  a  substance  that  always  harbors 
germs.  My  40-24-13-15  is  a  corporation.  My 
36-22-1 1-51  is  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  My 
26-30-6-18  is  to  cause  to  fly  in  disorder. 

WORD  SYNCOPATIONS 

Example:  Take  unused  from  a  repetition  and  leave 
actual.    Answer;  Re-new-al,  real. 

1.  Take  to  gain  from  increasing,  and  leave  a  sailor's 
beverage. 

2.  Take  a  feeling  of  irritation  from  a  room  devoted 
to  cooking,  and  leave  knowledge. 

3.  Take  to  cut  off  from  bending,  and  leave  to  utter 
melodious  sounds. 

4.  Take  to  walk  lazily  from  a  small  town,  and  leave 
despicable. 

5.  Take  a  little  demon  from  merely,  and  leave  i mi- 
ning. 


6.  Take  to  request  from  a  wicker  object,  and  leave  to 
wager. 

7.  Take  a  human  being  from  merciful,  and  leave 
tint. 

8.  Take  to  put  on  from  to  pardon,  and  leave  the 
fruit  of  the  pine. 

9.  Take  to  finish  from  a  sinew,  and  leave  a  weight. 

10.  Take  a  fuss  from  a  grassy  plain,  and  leave  the 
cry  of  a  cat. 

11.  Take  a  snare  from  pertaining  to  a  magnet,  and 
leave  enchantment. 

12.  Take  a  pronoun  from  a  fruit,  and  leave  to  wail. 

13.  Take  a  round  body  from  capable  of  absorbing, 
and  leave  not  present. 

14.  Take  conflict  from  recompense,  and  leave  a  color. 

15.  Take  to  consume  from  an  agreement  between 
nations,  and  leave  to  endeavor. 

16.  Take  to  loan  from  mixed,  and  leave  a  couch. 

17.  Take  protracted  from  that  which  pertains  to  one, 
and  leave  existence. 

18.  Take  amount  from  to  destroy,  and  leave  a  geo- 
metrical figure. 

The  initials  of  the  eighteen  little  w'ords  removed 
will  spell  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  called  "the 
dean  of  American  letters." 

EMELA. 

CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell 
a  happy  day. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  bower.  2.  Haughtiness.  3.  A 
month.  4.  To  lave.  5.  To  hate.  6.  Finished.  7.  To 
glow  with  fiame.    8.  To  accord  in  sound. 

JANE  FREELAND  (age  lo).  League  Member. 


KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoin- 
ing square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  ches.s)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  made  correctly,  the  names  of  ten  famous  cities 
may  be  spelled  out.  The  path  from  one  letter  to 
another  is  continuous. 

1.  RENWICK  BOLE  (age  ii).  League  Mettiber. 


Lookit ! 


Real  boys — reg'lar  fellers — AL- 
WAYS like  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter.  It's  different— so  rich  and 
smooth  and  full  o'  flavor.  And 
say,  boy,  when  it's  spread  thick 
on  bread  it  fills  up  those  hollow 
places.  You  can  make  your  own 
sandwiches  with  it,  too,  and  it's 
GOOD  for  you.  Guess  that's  why 
mothers  usually  leave  a  jar  of 
Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter  out 
where  hungry  kids  can  get  it. 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 

Canajoharie  New  York 

"Foods  of  finest  Fla'vor  " 


Beechnut 


©1921B-NP  Co. 


Beech-Nut  Jams,  Jellies  and 
Confections  are  reg'lar  eats  for 
reg'lar  fellers.  Just  as  good  and 
wholesome  as  Beech-Nut  Pea- 
nut Butter  —  ask  your  mother 
for  them. 


Peaiiiil  Butter 


Up  Smiling 


after  its  food  has  been  digested  as  it  should  be, 
which  is  best  done  by  giving 

MRS.  WIN  SLOWS 

SYRUP 

The  Infants*  and  Children's  Regulator 

Thousands  of  wise  mothers  know  from  actual 
experience  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  this 
remarkable  remedy  for  overcoming  constipation, 
diarrhoea,  feverishness  and  other  baby  troubles. 

This  purely  vegetable  preparation  is  absolutely 
harmless — contains  no  opiates,  narcotics,  alcohol 
or  other  harmful  ingredients. 

If  your  baby  is  fretful,  cries,  or  gives  other  symptoms  of 
not  being  well,  give  Mrs.  Winslow's  Syrup  and  note  the 
bounding  health  and  hapi^y  smiles  that  follow. 

At  all  Druggists 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  DRUG  CO., 

215-217  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York       London       Toronto  Sydney 


How  do  you  like  this  young  man? 
Isn't  he  a  fine,  strong-looking  lad? 

You  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  home-run  hitter,  would  you? 

Notice  the  good  teeth  he  has.  Here  is 
what  his  father  writes  about  them: 

"  The  row  of  food  destroyers  he  shows 
are  the  result  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  and  his  mother's  perseverance." 

Boyswith  good  teeth  are  generally  strong 
and  healthy,  and  girls  must  have  good 
teeth  to  be  beautiful  and  charming  when 
they  grow  up. 

Ask  father  or  mother  to  get  Colgate's. 
It  is  recommended  by  more  dentists 
than  any  other  dentifrice,  because  it  is 
safe.  It  cleans  the  teeth,  without  being 
gritty,  and  it  contains  no  harmful  acids 
The  flavor  is  delicious. 

If  you  will  write  us  a  letter  telling 
why  and  how  you  keep  your  teeth  clean 
we  will  send  you  a  generous  trial  tube 
of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  free. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  Fulton  Street       Dept.  60       New  York 


Every  mother  should 
take  courage  from  the 
knowledge  that 

Scotf  s  Emulsion 


helps  make  weak  children 
strong  and  promotes  health- 
ful growth.  A  spoonful 
thrice  daily  is  a  great 
help  to  most  children. 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
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'*Hey,  Jimmie, 
put  a  little  Sloan's 
Liniment  On  !  " 

THAT'S  what  the  big  fellows  use 
for  relieving  the  pains  of  bruises, 
sore  muscles,  stiffness  after  the 
work  of  playing.  Gee,  but  it  makes 
a  fellow  feel  fit  soon  after  you  put  it 
on  without  rubbing.  No  cheatin'  about 
Sloan's— it  just  knocks  out  pains  and 
aches  the  first  round.  Gets  right 
down  to  the  sore  spot  and  keeps  you 
up  to  the  mark  all  day,  every  day. 
Get  a  bottle  of  Sloan's  and  keep  it 
always  handy. 

All  druggists.  35c.  70c,  ^1.40 


Sloan^s 

Keep  a  handy 


WIRE 


electrical,  rope,  airplane, 
piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 
bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  harbed- 
wire,  concrete  re-inforcement, 
springs,  netting,  wire  fences, 
steel  posts,  trolley-road  wires 
and  rail  bonds,  wire  wheels, 
auto-towing   cables,  horse-shoes. 

Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  ^-  ^^^^'^a?i,^cAG§  ^• 


Our  New  80-Page  Cyclopedia  No.  22  "  '^^'""g 


"The  Livest  Catalog  in  Amerira" 

In  this  cyclopedia  you  will  find  all  about  radio.  One  of  the  greatest 
catalogs  of  its  kind  in  print. 

You  will  find  in  it  dozens  of  wireless  instruments  of  the  famous  E.  I. 
('(1.  make.  Remember  always  that  this  company  was  the  FIRST  to 
make  and  sell  wireless  instruments,  the  first  wireless  outfit  having  been 
placed  upon  the  market  by  them  in  1904.  The  E.  I.  Co.  knows  how, 
because  it  has  the  experience.  Others  imitate  but  cannot  equal  the 
E.  I.  Co.  for  quality  and  workmanship. 

Other  things  you  will  find  listed  in  this  catalog :  Electrolytic  Inter- 
rupters, Bull-Dog  Spark  Coils,  Chemical  Outfits,  Code  Practice  Sets, 
Telegraph  Instruments,  Primary  Batteries,  Storage  Batteries,  Solenoids, 
Hydrometers,  Volt  and  Ammeters,  Batterymcters,  Electrolytic  Rectifiers, 
Rheostats,  Tesla  Coils,  Mckel-Plating  Outfits,  Dynamos  and  Motors, 
Microphones,  Lfud  Talkers,  High  Frequency  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Heating  Pads,  Electromagnets,  Telephones,  Magnetos,  Low  Tension 
Transformers;  Books,  Etc.,  Etc. 

In  a  word,  the  Most  Complete  Catalog  in  Print 
Send  today  10c  stamp  for  postage.    (Jreat  cost  of 
production  precludes  sending  out  free  copies. 

ELECTRO  IMPORTING  CO., 
244  Fulton  Street,  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^'Everything  for  the  Experimenter,''^ 


School  Service  for  St.  Nicholas  Readers 

This  department  is  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  It  helps  parents  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  schools  for  their  sons  and 
daughters,  always  remaining  conscious  of  the 
particular  needs  of  each  pupil. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  schools 
advertising  in  these  columns,  but  if  you  are 
perplexed  and  do  not  know  which  to  choose, 
we  will  gladly  advise  you  without  charge. 

THE  SERVICE  COVERS 
Boarding  Schools  T,Iilitary  Schools 

Preparatory-  Schools  Correspondence  Schools 

Finishing  Schools  Business  Schools 

Travel  Schools  Training  Schools 

Music  Schools  Special  Schools 

Art  School?  Summer  (  amps 

Circ  as  much  information  as  possible  when  wriling.  A  ddress 

ST.  NICHOLAS  SCHOOL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

353  4th  Avenue  New  York  City 


Oh  Boy! 

Real 
Sport! 


Build  and  Fly  Your  Own 
MODEL  AEROPLANE 

THIS  \voiideif\a  H  ft.  8cuk'  .Model  of  the  fatuous 
DeHavilland  Battle  Plane  can  be  built  by  any  handy 
boy.  A  perfect  duplicate  of  the  real  'plane;  has  many 
parts  and  fittings  like  the  real  one  and  will  fly  in  the  air 
under  its  own  jiower  when  properly  built. 

Send  35c  in  stamps  now  for  IDEAL  Scale  Drawings  and 
Building  and  Flying  Instructions  showing  how  to  build  it; 
also  catalogue  of  parts  needed. 

.  Catalogue  alone,  5c  Postpaid.    It  tells  about 
many  other  types  of  Model  Aeroplanes. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Making  Model  Aeroplanes  Continuously  for  10  Years 
65  Houston  Street,  West,       New  York  City 


1 2  Months  to  Pay^ 

A^r  Enjoy  your  1921  **Ranger"  at  once. 
Earn  money  for  the  small  monthly 
pasrmentson  our  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Parents 
often  advance  first  small  payment  to  help  their 
boys  along.  FACTORY  TO  RIDER  wholesale 
prices.  Three  big  model  factories.  44  Styles* 
colors  and  sizes  in  our  famous  Ranger  line. 
DELIVERED  FREE  ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL.  We 
ship  by  prepaid  express.  Select  bicycle  and 
termsthat  suit— cash  or  easy  payments— you  take  no  risk. 

lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts  and  equioment 
at  half  retail  prices.     SEND  NO  MONEY— 
Simply  write  today  for  hig  FREE  Ranger  catalog  and 
marvelous  prices  and  terms. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dept.  LIS   CHICAGO.  ILL. 


MEAD 


ROCHES/EMBROCATION 

RELIEVES  SAFE LYano  PROMPTLY 


Also  wonderfully  effective 
in  Bronchitis,  Lumbago 
and  Rheumatism. 

All  druggists  or 
W.  EDWARDS  &  SON 


T  Pr,o-i,„,i       E.  FOUGERA  &C0. 

London,  England  go.92Beekman  St.N.  Y. 


Bent 
Bones 

That  Were 
Bent  by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


L'nli'i.s  branded 
on  the  sole,  it  is 
not  an  Educator 


A  Foot  Like 

An  Indian's— 

THAT'S  the  way  your  foot  should  look.  Sounds 
funny — doesn't  it? 
But  you  must  remember  that  Indian  boys  and 
girls  alwaj's  wore  soft,  flexible  moccasins  that  kept 
the  feet  straight-boned,  swift  as  the  wind,  and  tireless. 

Indians  knew  a  lot  about  torture,  that's  true  —  but 
they  never  knew  the  foot  torture  of  corns,  bunions, 
ingrowing  nails  and  fallen  arches. 

y\nd  there's  no  reason  why  yon  should  —  if  you'll 
always  wear  Educator  shoes. 

Ask  mother  to  get  you  a  pair.  Tell  her  that 
Educators  not  only  prevent  these  horrible  "foot 
troubles",  but  will  actually  help  take  away  what- 
ever foot-trouble  she  now  has. 

Then  get  a  postcard  from  Dad's  desk,  and  write 
for  the  free  book — 

"Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet" 

It  tells  )'ou  more  about  the  X-Ray  pictures 
shown  here. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc.,  17  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


■■■I  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

Fducatoi\ 


RlC.U.S.PAT.OFf. 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


♦ 


[O  single  generation  is  given  the  chance  to 
acquire  very  many  unquestioned  literary 
classics  while  they  are  yet  new.  It  usually 
requires  the  death  of  the  author  and  then  the 
passing  of  another  generation  or  so  before  he 
is  discovered  as  a  great  figure  of  his  age. 

Though  he  came  near  starving  first,  yet  Jean 
Henri   F'abre,  the  most  loving  and  lovable  of 
all  modern  interpreters  of  nature,  and  one  of 
the  keenest  thinkers,  was  generally  recognized 
for  what  he  was  while  he  was  still  alive;  and 
though   the  popular   recognition    came  only 
when  he  was  very  old,  still  he  did  come  to  know 
that  what  he  had  written  had  found  a  welcome 
with  the  great  world  outside  small  societies  of 
painfully  learned  men. 
The  books  listed  below  are  already  classics,  and  every  American  library 
designed  for  home  use,  even  if  it  is  only  a  shelf  and  less  than  five  feet  long, 
will  be  unjustly  treated  if  it  is  not  given  these  books  now. 


THE  WONDERS 
OF  INSTINCT 

I'abcinai ing  accounts  of  amazing  insect 
conduct  that  makes  them  seem  wiser  than 
men  in  many  ways,  though  it  is  all  due 
lo  the  almost  mechanical  operation  of  in- 
stinct. 

Royal  8vo.  318  pages.  Illustrated.  $4.00 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE 
INSECT  WORLD 

Marvelous  romances  of  the  insect  world. 
Maeterlinck  calls  Fabre  "the  insect's 
Homer,"  because  he  makes  their  life-stories 
enthralling  narratives  of  color  and  mo%e- 
nient  and  dramatic  suspense. 
Royal  8vo.  328  pages.  Illustrated.  $4.00 


Especially  for  Children 


THE  SECRET  OF 
EVERYDAY  THINGS 

All  manner  of  quaint  and  curious  uifor- 
mation,  as  authoritative  as  it  is  charmingly 
I)resented,  about  fire,  matches,  coal,  rain, 
snow  and  many  other  tremendously  impor- 
tant everyday  things. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 

FIELD,  FOREST 
AND  FARM 

In  this  book  the  great  French  scientist 
leads  his  readers  into  the  open  and  tells 
them  all  about  farming,  gardening,  fruit - 
culture  and  the  like,  and  their  animal  friends 
and  enemies. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


OUR  HUMBLE 
HELPERS 

The  dog,  the  horse,  chickens  and  our 
other  domestic  animal  helpers  have  won- 
derful histories  going  back  into  antiquit\-; 
and  M.  Fabre  tells  them,  along  with  much 
other  new  information  about  them. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 

THE  STORY-BOOK 
OF  SCIENCE 

The  story  of  the  earth — marvels  of  the 
mineral  world  under  its  surface,  the  life  that 
is  on  its  surface  and  the  wonders  that  are  in 
the  air  above  its  surface. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


At  All  Bookstores  TUT    rFWTITPY    C  Ci  353  Fourth  Avenue 

Published  by  1  nt    LtilN  1  UIV  I     LU.  New  York  City 
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Happy  New  Year! 

1~\0  you  know  what  a  "counsel  of  per- 
"^"^  feet  ion"  is?  It's  advice  to  be  perfect; 
—  that  is,  advice  to  do  something  you  could 
succeed  in  only  if  you  were  perfect. 

Pretty  discomuging !  In  fact,  it's  the  sort  of 
thing  that  puts  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLVES 
into  the  funny  papers.  People  make  such 
tremendous  resolves,  or  so  many,  that  they 
can't  keep  them,  and  then  are  so  ashamed 
that  at  last  they  don't  make  any  at  all. 
Or  they  make  them  half  laughing  at  them. 

fHY  not,  for  this  New  Year,  make  one  resolve  that  you 
can  keep.''    It  will  be  worth  fifty  broken  ones  —  to  your 
character  and  your  ability  to  keep  other  resolves  in  future. 

Why  not,  this  New  Year,  resolve  that  you  will  do  no  cheap, 
\'ulgar,  silly,  or  trashy  reading?  That  whatever  you  read,  in 
books,  newspapers  or  magazines,  shall  be  the  Best  of  Its  Kind? 

When  you  grow  up,  you'll  be  a  bigger,  better,  hap})ier  man  or 
woman  if  you  have  kept  that  resolve  a  year.  After  that  —  you 
won't  have  to  think  about  it:  you  will  enjoy  only  what  is  good. 

If  you  are  an  older  boy  or  girl  in  the  'teens,  St.  Nicholas  is  th(> 
one  great,  established  magazine  edited  for  you  in  particular, 
and  beyond  all  question,  admittedly,  the  Best  of  Its  Kind. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.  j  gfC'rth  Av^Aue,  New  York  City: 

Enclosed  please  find  $4.00,  for  which  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  to: 

Xairie...        


Address. 


S.  N.  I-2I 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 


Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


TO  BEGINNERS 
Christmas  is  now  over,  and  the  excitement  ol  it  lias 
passed  away.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  to-daj- 
many  of  our  readers  are- faced  with  a  new  problem.  The 
novelty  and  glamor  of  the  Stamp  Allium  which  Santa 
Glaus  brought  them  is  beginning  to  wear  off.  Each 
boy  or  girl  has  turned  the  fascinating  pages  over  and 
over  again,  and  got  all  the  pleasure  that  is  to  be  had 
from  owning  an  empty  book.  Now  comes  the  need  to 
see  actual  stamps  being  put  into  tlie  little  square  empty 
spaces  which  seem  to  be  begging  to  be  filled.  And  so 
the  problem  comes  face  to  face  with  us.  How  shall  we 
correctly  place  in  the  album  those  stamps  which  we 
alread>-  have?  Each  one  of  us  wants  to  know  more 
about  these  treasured  bits  of  paper.  Phis  desire  is  one 
which  grows  with  our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our 
strength.  Therein  lies  the  fascination  of  the  game. 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  learned  about  stamps. 
Even  the  more  advanced  collectors  are  learning  to-day 
much  that  has  hitherto  been  unknown  about  stamps 
issued  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  But  all  tliat  is  for  the 
specialist.  Right  now  the  important  thing  is  to  help 
our  readers  locate  the  country  to  which  belong  such 
stamps  as  they  have  acquired,  or  are  likely  to  acquire. 
Generally  the  name  of  the  issuing  country  appears  upon 
the  stamps  themselves,  and  this  of  course  makes  such 
stamps  easy  to  classify-.  But  sometimes  tlie  name  of 
the  country  does  not  appear.  Sometimes  it  is  spelled 
so  differently  that  we  do  not  recognize  it.  Sometimes 
the  lettering  is  so  peculiarly  formed  that  we  cannot  even 
read  it.  In  such  instances  we  have  to  turn  to  other 
guides.  The  most  helpful  one,  perhaps,  is  the  name  of 
the  coin  used  to  specify  or  indicate  the  face  value  of  the 
stamp.  So  we  propose  this  month  to  give  our  beginners 
a  few  hints  which  we  hope  will  be  of  service  to  them. 
First  of  all  we  will  consider  the  stamps  of  the  United 
States.  As  all  of  these  bear  the  wording  U.  S.  Postage, 
no  one  will  have  difficulty  in  knowing  to  what  country 
they  belong.  The  next  most  important  group  of  stamps 
are  those  issued  by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  All 
the  colonial  stamps,  except  perhaps  those  of  the  India 
Native  States,  certainly  all  that  the  beginner  is  likely 
to  have,  bear  plainly  the  name  of  the  issuing  colony. 
But  the  stamps  of  Great  Britain  bear  no  name.  Yet 
they  are  easily  distinguished;  they  all  have  the  por- 
traits of  Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward,  or  King  George. 
But  never  mind  the  portraits  right  now.  You  will  learn 
them  readily  later.  If  you  have  a  stamp  with  a  portrait 
on  it  and  the  words  "Postage  and  Revenue,"  and  the 
value  is  penny  or  pence  or  a  figure  with  the  letter  "d" 
after  it  (as  3  d),  that  stamp  is  almost  surely  for  Great 
Britain.  So  turn  over  the  pages  to  that  country  and 
see  if  the  illustrations  in  the  album  do  not  identify  it. 
French  stamps  have  the  words  "Republique  Frangaise," 
and  the  word  "Postes."  Belgium  has  two  names  on 
her  stamps,  one  French  (Belgique),  one  Flemish  (Belgie), 
to  please  both  elements  of  her  population.  Spain  (E.s- 
pana)  sometimes  lias  the  name  of  the  country,  sometimes 
the  word  "Comunicaciones,"  with  the  values  in  centi- 
mos  or  pesetas.  Italy  is  usually  an  easy  country,  the 
words  "Poste  Italiane"  identifying  her  stamps  at  once. 
"Nederland"  does  the  same  in  locating  the  stamps  of 
Netherlands  or  Holland.  Denmark  (Danmark),  Nor- 
way (Norge),  and  Sweden  (Sverge)  are  easy  if  only  we 
will  bear  in  mind  the  difference  in  spelling.  The  word 
■■Helvetia"  indicates  at  once  that  the  stamp  comes  from 
Switzerland.    Germany  is  another  countr\-  which  lias 

(Continurii  on  snni 


no  name  upon  its  stamps.  But  the  words  "Deutsches 
Rcich^'  or  '■Reichpost"  are  on  most  of  them.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  "Ba\-ern"  stands 
for  Bavaria.  Austria  is  a  country  that  will  bother  the 
new  collector.  It  has  issued  .some  very  puzzhng  stamps. 
But  a  few  hints  may  prove  helpful.  On  many  of  hcr 
stamps  the  printing,  or  rather  the  lettering  of  the  words 
is  in  small  t\-pe.  Now  look  close!}-  for  the  wording  "Os- 
terreische."  That  surely  will  be  Austria.  Sometimes 
also  the  words  ■■Kaiserliche  Koniglichc"  appear.  Some- 
times just  the  letters  "K.  K."  or  ■'K.  K.  Post"  on 
stamp  identify  it  as  Austrian.  Some  Austrian  stanq  s 
are  located  by  the  coin  "kreuzer"  or  "kr."  Then,  bad 
enough,  once  in  a  while  one  comes  across  a  stamp  that 
has  no  letters  at  all — just  a  head  in  the  center  and  nu- 
merals in  the  corners,  or,  worst  of  all,  sometimes  only  a 
head  with  neither  letters  nor  figures.  Before  giving 
these  up  in  despair,  remember  Austria.  Look  at  the  end 
of  the  country  in  album  or  catalogue  for  '■Newspaper 
Stamps."  We  have  more  trouble  with  these  than  with 
any  other  series,  we  believe — luiless,  perhaps,  Hungarx- 
But  if  you  have  a  stamp  with  the  word  "Magyar,"  look 
Hungary  up  at  once.  That  word  '■Magyar"  is  the  key 
to  the  puzzling  Hungarian  stamp.  Another  puzzler  is 
the  word  "Suomi."  Look  for  Finland.  There  are  sev- 
eral countries  where  the  lettering  is  so  unlike  our  own 
that  we  cannot  read  it.  This  applies  to  Russia  and  to 
the  Ru,ssian  issues  for  Finland.  If  yon  have  a  stamp 
whose  lettering  you  cannot  read,  look  at  the  design 
carefully.  If  in  the  center  there  is  an  oval  design  of  an 
eagle  and  below  it  crossed  post-horns,  or  if  somewhere 
in  the  design  is  the  word  "MAPKA,"  the  stamp  is  either 
Russian  or  Finnish.  If  the  value  is  in  kopecs,  it  is 
probably  Russian;  if  in  penni,  it  is  certainly  F'inland. 
But  if  you  are  uncertain  which  it  is.  the  illustrations  in 
the  album  and  catalogue  will  help  you,  remembering 
that  MAPKA  locates  the  stamp  in  one  or  the  other 
country.  If  the  stamps  whose  inscription  you  cannot 
read  is  not  Russian,  try  first  Bulgaria.  Notice  that  in 
Bulgaria,  on  most  of  the  stamps,  the  word  designating 
the  coin  begins  with  the  four  letters  "CTOT."  This  is 
the  most  helpful  hint  for  Bulgaria.  Montenegro  is 
another  country  to  try,  and  then  .Serbia,  for  those  stamps 
with  queer  letters.  These,  we  think,  are  four  of  the 
most  difficult  countries.  But  the  list  of  ([ueer  alphabets 
is  not  exhausted  yet.  There  is  still  Greece.  But  as  ;i 
rule  Greece  does  not  seem  so  difficult.  Turkey  seldom 
gives  trouble  because  of  the  coin  words  "paras"  and 
"piastres."  Piastres  are  also  used  in  Egypt,  but  the 
pyramids  in  the  design  help  to  identify  the  Egyptian 
stamps.  Portugal  and  Rumania  spell  their  names 
plainh-.  Polska  leads  our  thoughts  to  Poland.  This 
roundsout  Europe  pretty  well,  which,  oddly  enough,  gives 
more  trouble  than  all  the  other  continents  put  together. 

AN.SWERS  TO  (JUERIES 

The  head  which  appears  upon  the  stamp  of  Two 
Sicilies  is  that  of  King  Bomba.  These  stamps  are  realK' 
very  artistic,  the  coloring  being  wonderfiilh-  rich  and 
beautiful.  There  is  a  cpieer  little  stor>'  about  them. 
It  seems  that  King  Bomba,  though  by  no  means  hand- 
some, was  very  vain,  and  when  he  found  that  his  beauti- 
ful stamps  must  needs  he  canceled  and  his  portrait 
marred  by  daubs  of  ink,  he  objected.  So  a  very  orna- 
mental, square,  frame-like  lancelation  was  devised, 
just  a  little  smaller  than  the  stamp.  The  idea  was  thai 
when  a  stamp  was  canceled  the  outer  liame  (jf  the  slamp 

III  finrx  followi"^.) 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they 
helped  your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  starteJ  their  stamp  collections.  5f.  Nicholas  knows  that 
these  dealers  are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as 
reference  the  name  of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permiso.ion  must  be  obtained  first. 
It  is  well  also  to  mention  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write 
to  us  for  any  information  that  will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1920  Edition 

Kvery  Colk'ftor  should  possess  one  of  these  catalogues  as  it  eontaiiis 
complete  information  and  value  of  every  stamp  issued  by  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  world. 

Prices 

CLOTH  COVER  $1..50 

CLOTH  COVER  WITH  THUMB  INDEX,  2.0U 

Forwarding  Charges' Extm                       Shipping  Wright,  -  lbs. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street                          NEW  YORK  CITY 

¥                    To  get  acquainted  I  offer  JO  different  U.  S.  Rev- 
1      g\  f  |\  enues  of  1861  issue  7c  and  including  up  to  $1.00. 

Entire  lot  catalogues  SI. 50.    Price  35  cents.  Also, 
an  ii!iuscd  copy  of  Newfoundland  ^-cent  blick  DOG,  free  with  every 
order  or  for  application  of  trial  selection  o;  my  ONE,  TWO,  and 
FIVE  cent  approvals.    H.  E.  Codwisk,  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 

SPECIAL  STAMP  OFFERS.  reV,':rt;::stl;^raii.r-: 

any  one  set,  all  different,  fine  condition.     Postage  2c.  extra.  50 
Spain,  lie;  40  Japan,  5c;  lOUU.  S..  20c:  7  Siam,  l;jc;  .50  Asia,  17c; 
20  Chile,  10c;   4  Malta,  5c:  30  Holland,  Oc ;   10  Jamaica,  10c;  10 
Straits,  7c;  10  Egypt.  7c;  7  Persia,  4c;   10  Ceylon.  15c;  8  Hawaii, 
20c;  20  Denmark,  7c;  30  Sweden,  10c ;  50  Brit.  Col's,  6c ;  8  Peru ,  4c; 
25  Persia,  25c;  10Brazil.5c;  50  Africa,  24c :  6  Fiji,  15c;  25  Italy,  5c; 
7Iceland,  20c ;  4Sudan.  8r;  10  China,  10c;  17  Mexico,  10c ;  10  Uru- 
guay, 7c ;  6  Reunion.  5c;  5  Panama.  13c;  20  New  Zealand,  15c.  flemit 
in  slaiups  or  Oioney  order.    50-page  list  free.    We  buy  stamps. 

MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  N,    Toronto,  Canada. 

BONANZA  BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
anirnal  stamps,  large  SI. 00  U  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.    AIlfor9c!  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  FnLLERTON  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2C,  Ic,  2t:  and  up. 
19th  and  20t}i  Century.         Large  jitock  of  New  Europe. 
LAKEWOOD  STAMP  CO. 

Dept.  N.                                                 Lakcwood,  Ohio 

^s^Js.    1  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexicf'  War  issues, 
/^j^»Wk  *«'0  Wnezuela,  Salvador  and  Inciia  Service,  1  A- 

||ji^iyJflK\  Guateniala,  China,  etc.    Only  lUC 

It^JK/           Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted.  Big 
^^^^Mr  72-page  J>ists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25yrs. 
^    Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WF  ARF  riVINH  AWAY  ^  ^f^'  °f        ™'"<=  20c,  to 

»TE.  rtlVE.  UlTillU  rtnrti  applicants  for  Approval  Sheets, 
and  we  are  still  selling  25  War  Stamps  and  50  British  Colonies, 
all  different,  for  THIRTY-FIVE  CE.\TS. 
NORTON  STAMP  CO.,  189  Coxwell  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

C'T' AlV/ipQ!  50  all  Hiff.  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
*  /A.lVir  »J  •  Jamaica,  Japan,  PortUKal,  Venezuela,  i  tc,  only 
10c!    100  all  diff.  15c!     1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00; 
100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000  hinges,  10c.    Aeents  wtd.    50%  com. 
List  free.    I  buy  stamps.                    L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

All  (nf  ft  nantc  ^0  different  stamps  from  20  different 
rtU  lUr  O  (.t;iU5  countries.  10  unused,  2  Malay  (Tigers), 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

n  A  MnV  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  eol- 
Lfm^Ul  le-tors,  2c  postage,  with  50%  apprs.    125  dif. 
U.S.  inc.  hi^h  values,  50c.  U.  T.  K,  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  Mo  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price:  50  per  cent,  with  extra  dj^itcouiits  for  quick  returns.  (H]  Attriic- 
live  Sheets  arranfied  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.     (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
uf  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

D.  M.  Ward,  608  Buchanan  St.,  Gary,  1ni>. 

Stamps  5C  al!  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba,  ^|W%,^ 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  anfl  Album,  10c.    1000  bS^^^S 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.    50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.    1000  hinges,  GL-AS 
10c.    .\f;ts.  wtd.,  50%.    List  Free.     I  buy  stamps.  gjLajal 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brillianto  Ave  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^^s^ 

RARC  AINS  ^-^'  ^     5  CENTS 

U.rtlXVa^Il'^iJ   4  Malay;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; SCosta  Rica;  10  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies ;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  in  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

RA  R      A  IIV^  J"8°  Slavonia,  8  var,  loc.    Latvija  50 
L»rvixva/^11'^0  and  ir.new  I5C.    Tunis  Airplane  I5c. 
Worlds  Series  Approvals  net  less  io%  Reference  sure. 

A.  E.  HUSSEY,  3438  Wilson  .^ve.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1  fl  flflO  '^t'^'^PS  ^*              c>ach.   Send  for  trial  selection 
1U,VVU  on  approval,  and  receive  a  Watermark  Detector 
Free,  BURT  McCANN,  321  No.Newton, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Approval  Sheets:  IKrjrgoe?"* '^"^^''"^ 

FuFnERiCK  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

CDUU  ^  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  Appli- 
rl\r,r  cants.  ROESSLER'S  stamp  news,  emos.  15c. 

Ed-win  H.  B.ailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS  FREE!    00  all  different  for  the  names  of  two  col- 
lectors and  2c  postage!  30  Sweden  stamps  10c:  20  Denmark 
stamps  10c,      Toledo  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  .4. 

HINGES~^'^^*"-'*'00  for  15  cents.     Be  sure  to  get 

them.    Packet,  100  diff.  stamps,  20  cents. 
C.  F.  Richards,  Box  77,  Grand  Ck\tk  u,  P.O.  New  York 

117__i._J  Old  U.  S.  and  good  collections.    Send  for  cash 

W  allieU       offer.    .Approvals  for  the  advanced  buyer. 
White  House  Stamp  Co.,  1331  L  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

WHOPPER    ^^'^^^^  ^'^^'^  '°  |P.P''°^^'  applicants. 

—    W.  G.  Morton,          Fulton,  N.  Y. 

\1Y  APPROVALS  at  ^,  f  and  Ic  each  will  surprise  you: 
premiums  galore  for  reference. 

CHAS."  T.  EGNER,  1335  Pike  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

FREF    Austria  1913  — 72  Heller  —  Catalog  40  cents  —  to 
Approval  Applicant.  Reference. 
•T.  E.  NlCHOl^s,  2322  Loring  Place,  New  York  City 

I7D  pr  Daudy  Packet  to  approval  appl  ic:inrs  sending  refert-uce. 
r  rvCC           William  Betts,  Box  117,  Clearfield,  Penn. 

1  A  different  French  Colonies,  pictorial,  12c.    List  free. 

R.  H.  A.  Green,  636  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

PRPF  '^^  Diff.  stamps  from  .\ustr:di:i, India,  Union  S.  Af., 
*             g(_g_    To  applicants  for  approv:ils  sending  parents' 
sign;iture.  Runge  Stamp  Co.,  1S5S  E.  Wl  St.,  Cleveland, Ohio. 

in  ANIMAL   |A       If  you  ask  for  paragon  approvals. 

lU  STAMPS  lUC  SIVADAH  STAMP  CO.,  Denver,  Co'o. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 

WAR  PAfKFTS  33  diff,  for  33e:  44  diff.  for  44c:  55  diff. 
for  $2.22.    Canada  Stamp  Co.,  Sta.  F.,  Toronto,  Can. 

25  DIFFERENT  UNUSED  STAMPS  from  Neurope.   25c.  Lists 
free.    J.  Cagnon,  Box  170,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FREE  ^  ^'^  unused  French  Colonies  to  approval  applicants 
Geo.  D,  Linn  Co.mpan'y,  Columbus,  Ohio 

FURRED  AND  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 

Every  real  live  boy  or  girl  wants  to  have  a  real  live  pet.  If  you  want  a  dog 
or  a  cat,  a  pony  or  a  bird;  ask  advice  from  your  best  friend,  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


A  LOYAL  COMPANION 
and  a  STEADFAST  PLAYMATE 

The  Palisade  Police  Dog  has  become  a  most  pop- 
ular companion,  playmate  and  protector  of  the 
child.    He  is  an  intel- 
ligent,  fellow;  clean, 
obedient  and  faithful. 
Many  a  time  possession 
of  one  has  filled  that 
"empty  spot" 
child's  heart. 


PALISADE  KENNELS 

Merrick  Road 
ROSED  ALE,  L.  1. 

Telephone  Laurellon  2138 
Jusl  forty  minutes 
from  the  heart  of 
Manhattan  by  rail 
or  auto. 


(Continued  from  preceeding  page) 

A  REAL  BARGAIN!  50  VARIETIES  CANADA,  60c.  9  picture  stamps 
free  to  approval  applicants.    A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  Lucan,  Ont. 


30 


Neurope  2Sc.   6o  diff.  foreign  i2c.    50%  approvals. 
The  Nevah  Co.,  iio  W  127  St.,  New  York  City. 


STAMPS  105  China, etc.,  stampdictionary, list 3000 bargains, 
2c.  Album (500 pictures), 3c.  Bullakd &Co., Sta.. A, Boston 

A  PREMIUM  to  approval  applicants  sending  references. 
R.  T.  Taylor,  42  Britten  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


10  different  Turkey,  postage  extra. 
J.  MoNDSCHEiN,  50  E  102nd  St.,  New  York,N.  Y. 

/""/^/^rv  premium  free  to  approval  applicants  who  give 
\1\J\J>J  reference.   Carl  N.  Morrill,  Greenfield, Mass. 

CD  IT  17  10  different  NEUROPE  to  approval  applicants, 
r  rvILIli  FRANK  E.  HADLEY,  Box  73,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co. ,  345  Washington  St. , Boston  9,  Mass. 

All   r»;fl:-w-»,l-  200.  23c;  300,  50c;  500.  SI. 23;  1000.  $3.50. 
All  l-'lIiercnL  f.  L.  Onken.  eSO  79th  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Cr\(\  different  stamps  SI. 30;  200,  28c;  100,  13c.  Approvals, 
0\jyj    Michael's,  5602  Prairie,  Chicago,  III. 

WAR  AND  NEUROPE  ONE  CENT  APPROVALS. 

Senci  reference  for  a  selection.     General  i.ssiies,  also  Ic. 
Harlan,  5307  So.  Marshfield  .Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

OC  Different,  used,  HUNGARIAN  STAMPS.         1  C- 

0. B.Okum, 6723  N.  BroadSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

{CotUinued) 

should  receive  the  disfiguring  mark,  wliile  the  roi'al 
physiognomy  remained  smilingly  intact.  ^There  are 
two  stamps  in  .Argentine  which  look  .'^o  nnich  alike  in  the 
cuts  in  the  catalogue  that  it  causes  some  trouble  for 
beginners.  Both  stamps  are  low  priced,  and  so  nearly 
all  collectors  have  one  or  the  other — but  which?  The 
two  stamps  are  the  one-cent  brown  of  1888  (No.  69) 
and  of  1892  (No.  89).  The  gentleman  pictured  on  these 
two  stamps  is  named  "Saarsficld."  Right  above  his 
head  are  the  words  "Correos  y  Telegraphos."  Now  the 
easiest  way  to  tell  these  two  stamps  apart  is  this:  look  at 
the  final  "s"  of  telegraphos,  and  notice  how  near  it  is  to 
the  curved  ornament  just  beyond  it.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  room  and  to  spare  to  put  in  another  "s,"  then 
it  is  the  1888  issue.  But  if  the  final  "s"  is  already  so 
close  to  the  line  that  another  "s"  could  not  be  put  in 
without  squeezing  a  littli-,  it  is  the  later  issue.  TfA 
little  girl  who  has  four  hundred  stamps  and  has  been 
collecting  only  seven  months  wants  to  know  whose 
head  appears  upon  a  large  red  stamp  of  Venezuela,  and 
whose  figures  are  those  represented  on  either  side. 
Siie  probably  refers  to  the  1905  issue.  These  are  pro- 
nounced and  striking  stamps,  and  rather  brilliant  in 
coloring.  We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  female 
figures — what  they  arc  intended  to  represent.  But  the 
head  is  that  of  the  famous — or  inlaincjus — Cipriano 
(astro,  who  ^\■as  for  some  years  the  j)ri'si<hn  tot  \'cnezuela. 


Vou  would  not  have  had  to  stay 
awake  last  night  with  that  dry 
cough  if  you  had  taken 

KlMP'S  Balsam 


Just  enough  to 
moisten  the  throat 
will  stop  that  irri- 
tating tickle. 

Get  a  bottle  to- 
day from  your  drug- 
gist. 

Lc  Roy.  N.  Y. 


ii  FREE  CATALOG 

Either  pin  illustrated  made  with  any  equal 
amount  of  lettering,  one  or  two  colors  enamel. 
I  Silverplate,  25eea.,$2.60doz.  Sterling  silver, 
I  50c  ea.,  $5.00  doz.  Write  to-day  for  newcatalog. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  . 
-S- Bastlan  BIdg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Genuine  Leather  Pencil 
and  Purse  Case 

with  your  own  name 
stamped  in  gold  on  it 

C.  S.  GLOVER,  Dept.  S 

35  So.  William  St. 
New  York  City 


Price  $1.00,  includes  post- 
age and  contents  of  case, 
i.i:.,  pencils  and  pen. 

Prompt  delivery. 


PUCK-^ PAN-PIED  PIPER 


are  waiting  to  come  to  you  girls 
and  buys.  I'll  briugthem  to  your 
next  party  or  school  eutertaiii- 
meut,  iu  a  musical  story-hour. 
We'll  tell  stories  together  of 
Os-a-da-ga,  the  Indian  dew-eagle, 
Robin  Hood.  King  Arthur,  Queen 
Mai),  her  fairies  and  elves.  While 
you  act  the  part  of  a  browny  or  a 
dwarf,  a  fierce  warrior  or  a  beauti- 
ful lady,  I'll  play  music  to  de- 
scribe it.  Tell  mother  and  father 
about  this  story  hour.  Write  me 
for  further  information.  Remem- 
ber this  glorious  surprise  for  your 
uext  party. 
Address 

MABY  PLOWDEN  KERNAN 
13  West  8th  St.      New  York  City 
Tel.-Stuyvesant  557fi 


A  Trip  to  Storyland 
by  Music 


nhe  most  valuable  piano  in  Ow  Uforfd 

YOU  almost  forget  the  actual  playing  as  you  revel  ia  the 
beautiful  tone  and  sympathetic  response  of  the  Steger 
fJrand  Piano.  It  ia  this  intimate,  human  appeal  of  the 
Steger  that  makes  it  such  a  joy  to  play — and  hear.  These 
musical  qualities  are  rr- fleeted  in  a  charm  of  design  that  adds 
a  note  of  harmony  to  any  room.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  musicians  and  music  lovers  praise  Steger  Pianos  and 
['layer  Pianos  and  recommend  them  to  their  friends. 

Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 
Steger  Building.  Chicago,  III.  Factories  at  Steger.  UK 

If  It's  a  Steger — it's  the  finest  reproducing 
phonograph  in  the  world. 


"VASELINE" 
Camphor  Ice 

A  valuable  winter  requisite 
for  chapped  face  and  hands. 
It  penetrates  and  softens  the 
skin,  allaying  irritation 
caused  by  nipping  winds. 
In  boxes  and  tubes. 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
17  State  Street  New  York 


R?^  U.S.  Pat.  Off, 


Camphor  Ice 


By  the  author  of  ''Slippy  McGee'' 


THE 

PURPLE 

HEIGHTS 

THIS  is  Mrs.  Oemler's  latest  novel, 
and  it  is  as  rich  in  laughter  and 
tears,  in  thrillingly  dramatic  situa- 
tions and  in  all  those  other  elements  that 
endear  a  story  to  a  great  jjublic,  as  was 
the  author's  first  astonishing  success, 
"Slippy  iMcGee." 

Peter  Devereaux  Champneys'  widowed 
mother  lived  in  a  four-room  house  in 
R^^•erton,  South  Carolina,  and  this  boy 
was  the  last  of  the  once  powerful  family 
of  the  Champneys.  She  died  of  too  little 
food  and  too  much  work,  and  the  boy 
became  an  odd-job  youngster  in  the  town 
and  a  lonely  fisherman  on  the  river. 
And  his  beloved  mother,  dying,  had  told 
him  to  raise  the  name  of  Champneys  to 
greatness  again. 


By 

MARIE  CONWAY 
OEMLER 

Peter  saw  "the  purple  heights"  afar, 
and  he  felt  that  he  Iiad  discovered  a  wa\' 
to  achiex  e  his  mother's  ambition.  River- 
ton,  South  Carolina,  promoted  him  from 
odd  jobs  to  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  and 
could  do  no  more. 

But  Peter  did  not  disappoint  his 
mother,  who  had  said  she  would  know 
when  he  reached  "the  purple  heights." 
By  way  of  New  York  and  Paris,  by  way  of 
toil  and  sulYering  and  the  gift  that  River- 
ton  could  not  see,  by  way  of  marriage  to  an 
unknown  girl  who  hated  him  and  then  to 
an  unknown  woman  who  loved  him,  Peter 
at  last  achieved  "the  purple  heights." 

The  ]3ublishers  recommend  this  novel 
with  the  utmost  confidence.    Price  $2.00 


(Send  for  a  charmingly  written  little  booklet  telling  who  the  author  is — and  indicating  why.) 


MAC  OF  PLACID 

By  T.  MORRIS  LONGSTRETH 

Author  of  "The  Adirondacks,"  "The  Catskills,"  etc. 

A LOVE  story  set  in  the  North  Woods  which  the  publishers  take  a  keen  pleasure  in  recom- 
iiiencline;.  The  author  knows  his  mountain  country  as  intimately  as  he  loves  it.  It  is  a 
story  of  big  spaces,  of  swift  action  and  of  memorable  people.     Frontispiece.   Price  $1.90 


At  All  Bookstores  T1417     rTWTITDV     C  (\  353  Fourth  Avenue 

Published  by  iriE     VEillUIVl      VU.  New  York  City 


There^s  a  fistful  of  joy 

in  "HANES"  Union  Suits! 

As  soon  as  you  step  into  "Hanes"  fleecy  union  suits  for  boys 
you  know  you've  struck  solid  underwear  comfort.  Their  down- 
iness keeps  you  warm  as  a  kitten  in  a  feather  pillow!  They  fit 
snug  as  a  glove,  yet  with  give  for  every  motion. 

"Hanes"  tailored  collarette  sets  close  and  flat;  ankles  and 
wrists  "hug"  fine.  And,  count  up  these  "Hanes"  extra  wear  and 
extra  comfort  features :  closed  crotch  stays  closed ;  pearl  buttons 
sewed  on  to  stay;  buttonholes  last  the  life  of  the  garment;  rein- 
forced strain  points. 

Four  colors — ecru,  natural  or  peeler,  silver-gray,  and  bleached 
white.  Sizes  20  to  34  covering  ages  2  to  16  years.  Two  to  four 
year  sizes  have  drop  seat. 


Mark 


Underweak 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee : 

"We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolute- 
ly— every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give 
you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks." 


"Hanes"  for  Men 

"Hanes"  Winter  weight  Union 
Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers  and 
the  new  yellow  label  medium  weight 
Union  Suits  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
wear,  warmth  and  quality  by  any 
underwear  near  the  price. 

See  "Hanes"  at  your  deal- 
ers. If  he  hasn't  them  in 
stock  write  us  immediately. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office:  366  Broadway 

lilnvsoo^  lAuon^  3u^  r>e^ se^Of^l 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us  — " 


HERO  TALES 
FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

ITS  purpose  is  to  tell  in  simple  fashion  the  story  of 
some  Americans  who  showed  that  they  knew  how- 
to  live  and  how  to  die;  who  proved  their  truth  by 
their  endeavor;  and  who  joined  to  the  stern  and  manh' 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  masterful 
race  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  of  patriotism,  and  of  lofty 
adherence  to  an  ideal." — Fro7>i  the  authors'  preface. 

Twenty-third  edition.    Illustrated.  $1.90 


STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST 


By  Theodore  Roosevelt 


As  a  historian  with  clear  vision  no  less  than  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, in  the  idle  hours  at  his  Elkhorn  Ranch,  penned  these  fascinating  pictures  of  Daniel 
Boone,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  and  other  frontier  subjects. 

Illustrated  by  Frederick  Remington.  $1.75 

THE  BOYS'  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  By  Helen  Nicolay 

A  young  people's  classic.  A  vivid  and  inspiring  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator written  in  a  style  to  hold  the  interest  of  youthful  readers.  Authoritative  yet 
entertaining.  Illustrated.  $1.75 


HEROES  OF  TODAY 


By  Mary  R.  Parkman 


Brief,  vitalizing  biographies  of  John  Burroughs,  Herbert  C. 
characters  of  the  present. 


Hoover,  and  other  public 
Illustrated.  $1.75 


HEROINES  OF  SERVICE 


By  Mary  R.  Parkman 


Short,  helpful  biographies  of  such  great  figures  as  Jane  Addams,  Frances  Willard,  etc. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NATIONS  By  Frederick  Arnold  Kummer 

A  young  folks'  history  of  the  World  War  as  colorful  and  dramatic  as  fiction. 

Maps  and  illustrations.  $2.50 

ON  THE  BATTLE-FRONT  OF  ENGINEERING 

By  A.  Russell  Bond 

"Fairy-tales  of  science,"  featuring  actual  triumphs  of  .American  engineering. 

Many  illustrations.  $2,00 

INVENTIONS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR        By  A.  Russell  Bond 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  inventions  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  recent  war. 

Profusely  illustrated.  $2.00 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


The  Contributions  of  Science 


The  greatest  material  benefits 
the  world  has  received  have  come 
from  the  laboratories  of  the  sci- 
entists. They  create  the  means 
for  accomplishing  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

Science,  after  years  of  labor, 
produced  the  telephone.  From  a 
feeble  instrument  capable  of  car- 
rying speech  but  a  few  feet,  sci- 
ence continued  its  work  until 
now  the  telephone-voice  may  be 
heard  across  the  continent. 

In  February  of  1 88 1  a  blizzard 
swept  the  city  of  Boston,  tearing 
from  the  roof  of  the  Bell  tele- 
phone building  a  vast  net-work 
of  2,400  wires.  It  was  the  worst 


wire  disaster  the  Company  had 
sustained. 

Now  through  the  advance  of 
science  that  number  of  wires 
would  be  carried  in  a  single  un- 
derground cable  no  larger  than  a 
man's  wrist. 

As  the  fruit  of  the  eflFort  of  sci- 
ence greater  safety  and  greater 
savings  in  time,  money  and  ma- 
terials are  constantly  resulting. 

And  never  before  as  now,  the 
scientist  is  helping  us  solve  our 
great  problems  of  providing  Tele- 
phone service  that  meets  the  in- 
creased demands  with  greater 
speed  and  greater  certainty. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


VENTURES  o//;^^ 


IVORY 


EAR  little  Readers  of 
this  book,  the  words 
of  tongue  and  pen 
have  never  fitly 
chronicled  the 
doughty  deeds  of  men. 
Try  as  we  will,  all 
words  of  ours  come 
very,  very  far  from 
telling  just  how  won- 
derful real  heroes 
truly  are.  And  so  it 
is  quite  natural  and 
very  proper,  too,  that 
we  should  strive  to 
tell  some  more  of  what 
our  heroes  do.  From 
towns,  from  peaceful 
hills  and  dales,  my  little  friends  are  clamor- 
ing for  IVORY  hero  tales. 

"FFe  must  hear  more  of  Gnif,  the  Gnome, 
and  Bob,  and  Betty,  too,  most  surely  have 
more  fights  to  fight,  and  doughty  deeds  to  do. 
We've  heard  of  Snip,  the  daring  dog,  and  Yow, 
the  cat,  whose  might  are  equal  to  most  any- 
thing in  any  worthy  fight.  John  Martin, 
tell  us  more  of  them,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
they  clean  out  naughty  villains  with  the  help 
of  IVORY  soap:''  So,  here  begins  a 
wondrous  tale,  exciting,  strange  and  new. 
I  tell  it  as  our  heroes  bid  me  tell  it  all  to 
you. 


CRapiiaL*  One 

cities  and  suburban 


One  day,  Gnif  Gnome  forth  from  the 
woods  to  Bob  and  Betty  came.  In  breath- 
less haste  and  righteous  wrath,  he  pianted, 
"IT'S  A  SHAME!"  "What  is  a  shame?" 
said  Bob  to  him. 

"I'll  tell  you,"sp  uttered  Gnif,  "when  I  first 
heard  it,  heroes  mine,  it  froze  my  mercies 
stiff.  You  see  that  mountain  over  there, 
(Gnif's  voice  was  very  grave)  well,  back  of 
it  a  DRAGON  lives,  inhabiting  a  cave. 
When  little  children  are  at  play,  with  grunts 
and  grumbles  dire,  that  dragon  carries  chil- 
dren off  and  dips  them  all  in  mire.  And 
then  he  bounces  up  and  down  and  kicks  up 
all  his  heels,  emitting  sooty,  soiling  smoke 
and  most  improper  squeals.  He  is  a  terror 
to  the  land,  most  fearsome  and  most  grim. 
We  must  gird  on  our  IVORY  SOAP  and 
make  an  end  of  him!" 


When  this  sad  tale,  was  told  to  Bob,  up 
rose  that  gallant  boyi  and  said,  "This  out- 
rage sha'n't  endure.  Up,  heroes,  let's  de- 
stroy this  cruel  dragon  creature  who  most 
surely  needs  a  drubbing  with  much  good 
discipline  that  comes  with  IVORY  SOAP 
and  scrubbing.  We'll  make  a  magic  aero- 
plane of  IVORY  SOAP  and  go  with  most 
heroic  fortitude  and  purify  the  foe." 
{To  he  continued) 


Wait  patiently  for  just  a  month 
And  in  this  book  yoiill  see 

How  dragons  dire,  and  7nn.isij  mire. 
Are  cured  with  IVORY. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99^/.  PURE 


jQOROTHY 


is   five   years  old  to-day.    As  usual  on  such 
occasions  mamma   has  made  up  a  big  Cherry  Jell-O 
dessert,  and  while  Nan  brings  it  on  and  serves  it,  cousin  Betty 
and    Peg    congratulate    each    other    on    their  good  fortune. 
Bobbie's  gleeful  face  expresses  his  sentiments,  and  Dorothy,  with 
her  arm  about  him,  is  happy. 

For  little  party  affairs,  and  for  big  ones. 


dELL'O 


has  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  indispensable.  So  many  different  dishes — entrees 
and  salads  as  well  as  desserts — can  be  made  of  it  that  the  first  consideration  is;  "What 
shall  we  serve  in  Jell-O  .'" 

The  new  Jell-O  Book,  just  out,  is  more  beautiful  and  complete  than  any  other 
ever  issued,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  to  any  woman  furnishing  her  name  and 
address. 

There  are  six  pure  fruit  flavors  of  Jell-O:  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange, 
Cherry,  Chocolate. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  BridgeburK,  Ont. 


Snappy  Winter  Days 


and  outdoor  sports  bring  the  invigorating 
tang  of  life  and  a  glow  of  health  to  one's 
cheeks. 

But  the  exposure  may  bring  serious 
results.    Guard  against  them  by  using 


Absorb  ine.  J 

.  THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Used  as  a  liniment  it  will  prevent 
lameness  and  is  soothing  to  rheumatic 
pains  or  chilblains. 

Used  as  an  antiseptic  gargle  it  is  an 
efficacious  preventive  of  or  remedy  for 
sore,  infected  throats. 
Pleasant  and  safe  to  use;  not  greasy,  of  agreeabL 
odor — a   vegetable   product   and  non-poisonous. 

At  $1.25  a  bottle  at 
your  druggist's  or  sent 
prepaid,  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment and  its  imme- 
diate application  may 
prevent  serious  illness  or 
excruciating  pain. 

A  liberal  trial  bottle 
will  be  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents  in 
stamps. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 
360  Temple  Street 
Springfield  Massachusetts 


A  word  to  parents  about  soap 

If  you  have  a  boy  you  know  how  be  thoroughly  clean.  Goblin  lathers 

hard  it  is  for  him  to  keep  cleaiL  freely  in  either  cold  or  hard  water. 

You  consider  it  very  important;  to  Its  effect  upon  the  skin  is  sooth- 

him  it  seems  very  unimportant.  You  ing,  leaving  it  soft  and  smooth  with 

have  to  send  him  away  from  table  a  velvety  feeling  which  boys  like, 

occasionally  to  "wash  his  hands."  CobHn  is  composed  of  pure,  fine  ingredi- 

,^1  r     I  ents  that  are  especially  effective  against 

Goblm  S  the  right  soap  for  boys.  j^e  worst  forms  of  dirt,  grease  and  stain. 

It  gets  them  through  a  bad  job  It  is  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter, 

quickly;  they'll  like    that  better  ;  Buy  Goblin  at  your  grocers.  If  he  hasn't 

and  when  they  re  through  they  will  it  send  for  a  free  trial  size  cake, 

(jobliiv  Soap 

91IIIIIIIIIIIIUIIISIIJIUIUI>Ulllllllinilllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll*lllllll>ll>IIIIU>llUllllltllUilllilliHlllllllMllltl 

i  Trial  Size  Cake  Free 

WiMnm        I  CUDAHY,  Dept.  N,  111  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago 

z.         Please  send  me  trial  size  cake  uf  CobUn  Soap. 

I  Yoar  Naine..„  -  

^  I  Street  Town  

ZQJ^^^    Ifj^  =  Grocer*a  Name.. 

iiu^  r  Grocer *9  Address 
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STE  I  N  WA  Y 
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Mr-;rf.v.*nM!Ki.,i..ii 

IS  moving  fingers  touch  the  Steinway  into  life — the 
master  and  his  instrument  ^are  one — there  comes  a 
shower  of  gorgeous  sound—a  sense  of  beauty  fills  the 
air — there  is  a  hush  of  breathing  while  the  listener  drinks  the 
beauty  from  each  fleeting  note.  Perhaps  the  master  is  Hofmann, 
perhaps  Rachmaninoff.  Yesterday  it  might  have  been  Paderew* 
ski.  Half  a  century  ago  Franz  Liszt  and  Anton  Rubinstein  were 
kings.  But  whenever  the  time  and  whichever  the  master,  the 
piano  remains  the  same— Steinway,  Instrument  of  the  Immortals. 

STEINWAY  S  SONS,  Steinway  HaD,  107^109  E.  14th  St,  New  York 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 
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Inauguration  Days  harriette  wilbur 

A  lively  pageant  of  American  history  these  different  scenes  of  Presidential 
inaugurations  make,  following  each  other  like  animated  tableaux.  It  is  some- 
times easiest  to  understand  history  from  such  dramatic  moments,  stronglj' 
lighted,  and  Miss  Wilbur  has  so  linked  them  together  that  they  give  a  splendid 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  historj-  of  our  country:  how  the  stately  Washington 
and  the  Adamses  were  followed  by  Presidents  who  reflected  the  change  from 
the  governing  class  of  an  English  colony  to  the  democratic  representatives  of 
a  country  of  pioneers,  these  changing  again  to  soldier-Presidents,  heroes  of 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  and  finally  the  more  familiar  figures  which  many 
of  us  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes.  A  most  interesting  feature  this  will  be, 
and  one  that  will  give  a  valuable  sense  of  the  continuity  of  our  history  —  who 
knows  that  "Andy"  Jackson  was  the  last  President  who  had  seen  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  first  to  leave  Washington  on  a  railroad  train  at  the  close  of  his 
term  of  ofiice?  With  this  article  will  be  illustrations  which  show  clearly 
just  how  tilings  looked. 

"Stubby"  Noses  Down  harry  starkey  aldrich 

Formerly  Flight-Commander,  First  A&o  Squadron,  A.  F. 
Another  "stunning"  story  of  war  adventure  in  the  air,  by  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  The  boy-heroes  of  the  planes  were  wonderful:  it 
was  as  if  youth  took  easily  to  wings.  This  Stublfy  is  not  one  of  the  kind  that 
knows  no  fear;  he  is  that  even  more  splendid  sort  that  does  a  duty  magnifi- 
cently while  terribly  aware  of  danger. 

The  Path  of  the  Sky  Samuel  scoville,  jr. 

Wild  ducks  I  Great  wings  beating  the  upper  sky,  long  flights  streaming  past, 
a  note  of  indescribable  wildness  dropping  down  upon  the  very  hearts  of 
people  with  upturned  faces  watching  below,  reminding  them  of  great, 
lonely  spaces  and  untroubled  waters  of  the  north.  Wild  ducks  come  down 
to  share  in  the  daily,  domestic  life  of  a  farm — strange  pets  with  strange 
ways.   A  beautifully  written  story,  and  a  most  interesting  one. 

The  Busy  Fingers  of  the  Roots       hallam  hawksworth 

Mr.  Hawksworth  certauily  has  a  "gift"  I  He  has  made  his  story  of  the  strange 
ways  of  roots  as  keenly  interesting  as  an  adventure  tale.  In  March  the  roots 
Villi  have  begun  their  silent,  canny  work  in  the  dark  earth  which  will  bring  to 
us,  a  little  later,  the  glory  of  the  leaves  and  grass  and  flowers  of  spring.  In 
March  we  shall  have  the  story  of  how  they  do  their  great  and  beautiful  task. 

Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley 

GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP,  Ph.D. 

A  splendid  tale  of  archers  three,  outlaws  for  shooting  the  king's  fat  deer,  and 
dwellers  In  the  forest.  This  is  a  very  old  tale,  part  legendary  and  probably 
irue  in  part,  which  Professor  Krapp  has  refurbished  and  made  bright  and 
fresh  and  fine  for  its  latest  readers.  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  good 
old  tales  which  Professor  Krapp  Is  re-telling  for  the  bo5*s  and  girls  of  to-day. 

"Jingles!"  (of  the  good,  old-time  St.  Nicholas  sort) 

ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

Jolly  pages  of  illustrated  rhjTiies  with  bright,  quaint  ideas  and  surprising  twists 
of  thought  have  long  been  a  favorite  feature  of  ST.  NICHOLAS.  Arthur 
Guiterman  is  famous  among  grown-up  readers  for  his  sparkling,  clever  rhymes, 
and  the  editor  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  is  very  glad  to  announce  that  he  has  secured 
from  Mr.  Goiiterman  a  series  of  delightful  bits  of  humorous  verse,  which  will 
be  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Reginald  Birch.  The  first  of  them  will  appear  nerxt  month. 


More  wear  and  style  in  boys^  clothes 

The  "more  wear^*  will  appeal  to  father  and 
mother:  it  saves  money  for  them  "More  style*' 
will  appeal  to  the  boys  If  you  aren't  satisfied — 
money  back 

We  make  "Prep"  suits  especially  designed  for  "first-long-trcmsers"  boys 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 

Boys'  clothes  as  good  as  father's 


Every  Months  Now 


brings  nearer  and  nearer  the  time  when  you 
and  mother  and  dad  will  read  and  think  and 
talk  about  the  same  things  j 

brings  you  closer  and  closer  to  the  time  when  you  will 
(loving  them  just  the  same,  we  hope!)  "put  away  child- 
ish things''  and  enter  the  Land  of  Grown-ups. 

Nowadays  it's  not  a  place  marked  off  from  childhood  by 
a  great,  high  stockade»  as  it  used  to  be;  you've  often 
been  very  close  to  it — ^for  instance,  when  you  read 
certain  articles  in  your  St.  Nicholas. 

But  there  is  always  a  line  to  cross,  at  last,  and  the  very 
best  way  for  a  St.  Nicholas  boy  or  girl  to  celebrate  the 

crossing  is  to  graduate  to 

THE  CENTURY 

Every  St.  Nicholas  boy  and  girl  naturally  steps  into  the  Century 
family.  Its  interesting  articles,  fine  stories,  and  such  depart- 
ments as  The  International  Whirlpool  (which  tells  about  matters 
which  affect  the  relations  of  countries  to  each  other)  and  the  Tide 
of  Affairs  (which  discusses  current  events)  are  natural  develop- 
ments for  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas.  Just  what  they  need  and 
want  to  go  on  with,  in  fact. 

Every  St.  Nicholas  Boy  or  Girl 

is  used  to  the  best  magazine  for  young  folks, 
and  will  surely  wish  to  become 

A  Century  Man  or  Woman 


If  you  ore  crossing  the  line  now,  perhaps  you'll  like  to  use  this  coupon, 

\  Concord,  N.  H.;  or 
THE  CENTURY  CO.,  j  353  p^^^th  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

Enclosed  please  find  $4.00,  for  which  send  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  for  one 
year  to: 

Name  _    -  — - 

Address  _  — -  -  -  ST.N.2-21 


SPEND  YOUR  SUMMER  IN  CAMP 

We  could  not  offer  better  advice.  Yet  it  is 
unnecessary',  because  there  are  few  boys  or 
girls  who  have  n't  been  stirred  by  thoughts  of 
living  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  m.onths. 

It  is  then  that  the  body  and  mind  are  stimu- 
lated and  made  fresh.  When  soft  breezes  come 
singing  through  the  pines,  or  off  the  smiling 
sea,  and  there  is  everything  about  to  make 
you  happy,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  all  are 
thrilled  with  the  joy  of  living?  Can  you 
think  of  a  dream  you  haA-e  ever  had  that  was 
more  wonderful? 

Combined  with  this  great  body  builder, 
there  are  fellow  campers  to  associate  with,  who 
will  make  some  of  the  finest  friends  you  will 
ever  have.  And  the  councilors, 
who  are  chosen  because  of  their 
real  worth,  will  be  the  sort  of 
men  and  women  who  help  you 
do  just  what  you  yourself  would 
want  to  do,  if  you  knew  how. 

St.  Nicholas  has  had  years 
of  experience  with  camps  and 
camp  owners.  So  very  naturally 
we  feel  ourselves  splendidly 
prepared  to  help  you  select  a  good  camp  to  go  to.    If  you  will  write 
us,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you  choose  your  camp. 


#I^#'V^ 1  Island 
WCL  m  p     y  Camp  for  Girls 

CHINA.  MAINE 

Regular  camp  activities  including  land  and 
water  sports,  over  night  trips,  and  horse- 
back riding.    For  booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  TOWNE,  LaseO  Seminary 
122  Woodlawn  Park,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Silver  Lake  Camps 

In  the  Adirondacks 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

An  sports  including  swimming,  canoeing,  baseball, 
basket-ball,  tennis,  and  horseback  riding  taught  by 
experts.  Jewelry  work.  Graduate  nurse.  Sleeping 
porches.  Open-air  dining  room.  For  illustrated 
booklet  address: 

Director,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 
Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass.,  or 

Seoreiary,  SUver  Lake  Camps, 

Apt.  6  F,  59  Livingston  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  8688  Main 


EGGEMOGGIN  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

Juniors  8-16.  limited  to  40.  Seventh  seasoD.  Early  anroUment 
necessary.  All  land  and  water  sports  under  trained  eupervisora. 

Horseback  riding  free 
Tuition  $300.00.  No  extras  except  laundry.  Write  for  iUnstrated 
booklet. 

MR.  AND  MRS  EDWARD  L.  MONTGOMERY.  Director. 
Mount  Ida  School  for  GlrU  Newton.  Mass. 


Rummer  Campfi  for  ^trls;— Coittuittclr 


Supper  on  Marshmallow  Hill  I 


Dear  Girls  Everywhere  : 

"Supper  tonight  on  Maxshmallow  Hill!" 
Think  of  summer  days  that  ended  so  often 
out  on  Marshmallow  Hill!  We  all  felt  we 
had  to  be  out  of  doors  every  minute  or  we 
would  lose  something  out  of  the  day.  Food 
never  tasted  so  good  as  it  did  away  up 
there  at  The  Teela-Wooket  Camps  among 
the  Green  Mountains. 

There  were  never  any  kinks  in  our  necks 
up  there  from  long,  hard  days  in  the  school 
room.  It  was  just  one  big  holiday — up  with 
the  birds  in  the  morning  and  never  a  care 
all  day  long.  Night  brought  us  home  again 
to  sit  lazily  around  the  "Big  Bunk"  fire- 
place, or  to  dance  for  an  hour  or  two.  We 
were  never  too  tired  for  that,  were  we? 

And  then  sleep — sleep  that  just  made 
new  people  of  us  every  night.  If  any  one 
didn't  sleep  at  Teela-Wooket  it  must  have 
been  the  whip-poor-will  in  the  pines  up  on 
the  hill  or  the  bunnies  playing  in  the  moon- 
light down  by  the  oval. 

Do  you  realize  just  how  near  you  all  come 
to  being  made  entirely  new 
up  there  in  the  pine  and 
spruce  woods?  Living  in  the 
sunshine  and  open  air  for 
many  weeks  is  the  best  way 
of  all  to  build  up  after  the 
long  weeks  of  school  work 
and  hurrying  days  in  the 
shut-in,  noisy  city. 

Probably  you  don't  realize 
how  different  you  are  when 
you  say  good-bye  to  Teela- 
Wooket,  but  we  do  because 
many  fathers  and  mothers 
ha,ve  written  us  and  told  us 
how  glad  they  were  that  their 


Moseley's  Camp  —  a  bit  of 
Teela-Wooket  —  at  the  end 
of  a  wonderful  hike 


girls  had  come  to  Teela-Wooket.  So  you 
see,  everybody  is  pleased,  you  and  your 
parents  and  Mrs.  Roys  and  myself. 

However,  it  is  the  fun  we  all  have  that 
counts  most.  I  often  think  how  much  more 
pleasant  horse-back  riding  is  along  the 
shady  trails  at  Teela-Wooket  and  around 
Roxbury  than  in  the  cities.  At  home  it  is 
so  often  just  the  hard  streets  and  paved 
roads  where  automobiles  chug  by  and  every- 
where there  is  so  much  dirt  and  noise. 

It  is  so  boundless  along  the  trails.  Just 
you  and  your  good  friend,  Spots  or  Smug- 
gler or  Major,  or  which  ever  one  of  the 
Teela-Wooket  horses  you  may  have.  For 
to  really  love  horse-back  riding  you  must 
feel  that  you  and  your  horse  are  pals,  and 
then  how  well  you  get  along!  Every  girl 
and  every  horse  at  Teela-Wooket  are  pals. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  next  summer 
when  we  will  all  welcome  the  green  slopes 
of  Big  View  Mountain  and  Chop-and-Saw 
Camp  and  the  swimming  pond  and  every 
flower  and  bird,  as  dear  old 
friends. 

Do  you  like  your  new  book- 
lets? Don't  they  take  you 
right  back  to  Teela-Wooket 
again?  I  know  we  cire  all 
anxious  to  really  get  there.  If 
you  haven't  received  the 
1 92 1  Teela-Wooket  booklet 
let  us  know  right  away. 

Now  remember  to  look  for 
next  month's  letter. 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS 

10  Bowdoin  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


THE  WONDERLAND  CAMPS  IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 


Summer  Campg  lor  ^irls—Contmuffe 


\3   INi  S  E  T 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass, 

EXTENSIVTi  additions   to  acreage,  buildings, 
and   equipmejit.    Special  opportunities 


The  Cape  Cod  Camp 
For  Girls 

The  Pioneer  Salt  Water  Camp 
Established  1905 


canoeing,   sailing,  tennis. 


Horseback  riding,  expert 
Red  Cross  Life  Sav- 


tsalt  water  swimming, 
dancing,  team  games, 
instruction  and  leadership, 
ing    Corps    and    board   of   examiners.  Unusual 
results  in  health  and  vigor.    The  same  personal 
care  and  supervision  by  the  directors. 
Separate  camp  for  Quanset  kiddies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAMMATT 
Box  1 

South  Orleans,  Masa. 


Sargent  Camps 

PETERBORO,  Ne  He 

The  Athletic  Camps  for  Girla 


Every  activity,  every  hour  ol 
play  has  its  purpoae  in  helping 
the  girl  toward  bealtbv.  happy 
liio.  Skilled  leaders  train  the 
Sargtmt  Camps  girleto  excel  in 
all  eportB.  woodrraft.  water 
eportB,  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, field  games,  pantomime, 
muBic  and  Uanring. 

JnrUor  Camp.  Homecritft  for 
little  folks.  A  happy  combina- 
tion of  home-making  and  play 
In  large  jilay  bouees. 

I-'or  illastrafed  catalogue 
address  Camp  Socroiary,  8  Ever- 
ett       Cambridge,  Muss. 


WINNETASKA 
THE 


CANOEING 

CAMPS 


HEMLOCK  HILL  CAIVIP 

PINE  MEADOWS  CAMP 

For  Girls  between  eight  and  twenty 
LITTLE  SQUAM  LAKE.  ASHLAND,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Seventh  Season  Opens  Jul;  First 

CAMPING-OUT  TRIPS  BY  LAND  AND  BY  WATER 
CANOEING     SWIiMMING     HIKING     SCOUTING  CAMPCRAFT 
LIIE-SAVING    riRST  AID    ATHLETICS  H.\NT)ICRAFTS 

®~  NAIUKE  STUDY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

\      DR.  and  MRS.  JOHN  B.  MAY 
Box  1320  Cohasset,  Massachusetts 


CAMP  CHEQUESSET 


MJss  AUco  H.  Belillug.  A,B.. 
Boi  18.  Randolph  Mhcod  Woin- 
on'e  College.  Lynchburg.  Vb. 


The  Nautical  Camp 

for  Girls 
OntheTipof  Cape  Cod 

All  the  fun  of  life  iu  and 
on  the  roaring  Atlantic. 
Wood  lore,  arte  and  crafls, 
ecouting.  camp  crafts.  All 
tield  si'orts. 

Heal  sailing  with  a  skilled 
sea  caiilain.  SpeclHl  Irips 
around  Pilgrim  land. 

Aquaplaning,  motor 
boating,  ewimming,  fish- 
ing. Bungalows.  Each  girl 
always  in  the  care  of  an 
expert.  A  cooucilor  for 
every  three  girls.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet. 
Wm.  C.  Vlnal.  A.M.. 
r.nx  ■:.5.  E.  I.  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Providence,  E.  I. 


THE  TALL  PINES 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Girls 

Juniors  7-13.  fieJi/ora  13-18.  Club  ov&r  18. 
On  Lake  George  at  Bennmgton,  N,  H.,  the  camp  nestles 
among  the  pines  — as  healthy  a  spot  as  can  bo  fonnd  anywhere. 
Athletics,  e^vimraing,  boating,  canoeing,  tennis,  baskefc-baU, 
Camping  trips,  tuountalu  climbing.  Folk  dancing.  Special  oppor- 
tunity for  horseback  riding.  Arts  and  crafts  for  rainy  days.  Good 
food,  well  cooked,  home  care  and  attention.  The  Club  accepti 
Campers  for  a  week  or  longer.  Catalog.  Address 
MISS  EVELINA  REAVELEY,  12A  Beacon  Si..  Gloucester,  Mms. 


New  York,  Stur  Lake,  Adirondacus. 

CAMP  HOH-WAH-TAH  «^'lrM^J^!^°"''9S■°P 

of  the  North  Woods.  Elev. 
1500  feet.  Non-sectariaji.  Enrolment  100  girls  (8  to  18  yrs).  Special 
program  and  diet  for  juniors.  Camp  mother,  trained  nurse,  18  graduate 
coimselors,  all  spedaUsts.  Screened  open-air  bungalows  with  eleotrici^ 
and  running  water.  Modern  sanitation.  Junior  playground;  full  equip- 
ment for  all  land  and  water  sporte.  Horseback  riding;  woodcraft,  life- 
saving,  posture  gymnastics,  crafts,  dramatics,  glee  club,  overnight  tripe. 
For  booklet  and  dstails  write  or  'phone  PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  A. 
BLACK,  3905  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Telephone  Wads- 
worth  5045.  

New  Hampshibe,  Gilmanton. 

CAMP  ROBINSWOOD  FOR  GIRLS 

Has  the  attractions  of  all  first-class  camps,  and  is  unequaled  in  climate, 
scenery,  social  conditionB,  equipment,  visitors'  accommodations,  garage 
and  LITTLE  THEATRE.  Lunit,  50  members.  Inquiry  from  parents 
invited.  Address  Sect'y,  94  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Adirondack  Mountains. 
CAIVIP  CEDAR  ^  select  camp  for  girls  on  beautiful  Scroon 
Lake.  All  outdoor  sports.  Experienced 
councilors.  Home  atmosphere.  Splendid  food  in  abundance.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet  Miss  A.  Fox,  324  Preston  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  or 
Miss  A.  Beenkoff.  503  W.  121st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


MR.  and  MRS. 
350  W.  Duval  Street 


ONEKA 

The  Pennsylvania 
Camps  for  Girls 

Junior  and  Senior  Camps  on  crystal 
clear  Lake  Artbar  in  the  heart  oj 
the  Poconoe.    Elevation  "J. -00  feet. 

Outdoor  Ule.    Laeting  (riendships. 

KuBtic  buugttlowe  and  teuta  on 
lake  shore.  SPLENDID  EQCTIP- 
ilENT  for  every  land  and  water 
sport.  Athletic  Field  i  HoreebacV 
Eidlng;  Gypsy  Trlpsi  Bandlcisttei 
Dramatical  Pageantry)  Music 

Cultivation  of  personality  and  self- 
reliance.  12  seasons  and  not  an  ao 
cident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sipple  give 
their  close  peraonal  care  to  each 
girl. 

Send  for  iUuitrated  tiooklet, 

E.  W.  SIPPLE,  Directors 

German  town,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Summer  Camps  Cor  <§irlg-=-Continu£fe 


ROnAHY  CAHP 

At  Woodstock,  Conn. 

The  Place  for  a  Girl— 7  to  IS 


Plamied  for  the  •nisest  development  of  girls.  Healthy, 
happy  growth  in  the  open-air,  woodsy  country.  Swim- 
ming, hiking,  horsebaclj  riding  and  all  outdoor  sports 
under  e.x-pert  supervision.  Roomy,  comfortable  sleeoing 
and  living  lodges.  Good,  plentiful  food.  Ideal  locaiion, 
easy  of  access.  Catalogue. 

STANLEY  KELLEY,  Director,  POMFRET,  CONN. 


The  Quality  Camps  for  Girls 

Fairlee  and  Barton,  Vermont 


CAMP   WYNONA — on  beautiful  Lake  More}-,  surrounded  by 
rolling  hills  covered  with  pine  and  spruce  forests.     It  affords  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  health-building,  out-door  life. 
CAMP  W'ESTMORE— delightfully  situated  on  Lake  Willoughby. 
called  "The  Lucerne  of  America."   High  up  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 
Seventeen  miles  from  Canadian  border.    Easily  accessible  by  auto  or  train. 
In  both  camps  the  same  careful  effort  is  directed  to  the  development  of  highest  ideals, 
mental  alertness  and  physical  well-being.  Service,  personnel  and  equipment  is  the  best. 
Horseback  riding,  hiking,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  golf,  and  all  other  healthful 
out-door  sports.   Excellent  table.  Cosy  kiosks,  electric  Ughts,  warm  and  cold  shower 
baths.   Wise  supervisors,  trained  nurse.    Camps  for  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Write 
for  booklet, 

WYNONA  CAMPS 
276  Summer  Street  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Lake  Morey  Club— a  modern  hotel,  under  same  management 


FOR  GIRLS 

South  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Fairlee,  Vt.,  and  Pike,  N.  H. 

3  distinct  camps — ages,  7-13.  I3-I7.  17-30. 
FUN  FROLIC  FRIENDSHIPS 

Swimming,  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  basketball, 
baseball.  Handcrafts.  Dramatics.  Music  Our  aim  —  a  vigorous 
body,  alert  mind  and  strong  character.  Vigilance  for  health 
and  safety.  17th  season.  1900  girls  have  been  in  camp  and 
not  a  single  serious  accident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick's  personal 
supervision.   Splendid  equipment.    Illustrated  booklet, 

MRS.  E.  L.  GULICK    211  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Summer  Campsf  for  (girls— ContinoEli 


Luther  Gulick  Camps 


On  Sebago  Lake,  South  Casco,  Maine 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  V.  GULICK 

Hotel  Hemenway  Boston,  Mass. 


Camp  Avalon 

On  beautiful  Lake  Shaftsbury  in  the 
wilda  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Found- 
ed  on    the  Ideals   of  King  Arthur. 

A  gkra  camp  that  is  a  happy,  wholesome  place  with  high 
6tan(krd3  and  fuU  rcund  of  land  and  water  activities-  A 
play  or  pageant  given  each  summer.  Riding  a  specialty.  Fme 
sfrtag  of  saddle  horses.  Trails  blazed  to  top  of  Tacomo  range. 
Overnight  trips,  HiMng.  Camp  crafts.  Nature  study. 
Swimmmg  instruction  and  swimming  meets  with  cup  award. 

... — - — 1     Camp  comforts.   Excellent  living. 
1     An  expert  counsellor  for  each  four 
girls.   Three  distinct  groups — Jun- 
iors 7-13.  Intermediates  12-15. 
Seniors  15-19. 

Write   for    finely  illustrated 
booklet. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Currier 
New  Jersey  Law  School 
Newarli,  N.  i. 


WINNEMONT 


A  Camp  for  Cirh 


On  Lake  Osslpee.  in  the  footbUlaof  the  Whit*  Mountalne.  Special 
actMitlon  t?o  happiness,  liJcaJth,  and  eoiety.   AatomobUo  tripe  t«  oar 
Wblta  MoTjQtalia  Camp.   OafttMaJ^flf.  ewliptnlng.  ealling,  borsobaob 
riding,  arciiery,  amd  &u  ffp<irt)«.   rof  tlla»trated  booklet  address 
Bte.  aod  Sirs.  w.  H.  Bantly.   EUnor  C  Buta. 
Boom,  14  Beacon  Si..  Boston.  Mass. 

— — —  — — 


Cam?  Twa'ne-k5*tah 

(GIRLS'  CAMP) 

CHARMING  spot  on  Lake  Erie.  All  the 
advantages  of  Eastern  Camps.  Land  and 
water  sports,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  handi- 
craft, etc.  Fifth  season.  Under  personal  super- 
vision of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Stoll  and  Miss 
Board.  College  Hill,  Snyder,  New  York. 
Seven  and  one-half  weeks'  season.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
Boys'  Camp  under  the  Same  Mana4ement 


CAMP  MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 

"MISS  JOBE*S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS" 

The  salt  water  camp  for  girls.  Half  way  betwoeo  New  York  and 
Boston.  Life  In  the  New  England  hills,  woods,  and  by  the  eea-  Unueoal 
bnildlngB.  tent  bungalows.  Shower  and  tab  baths,  ilodern  sanitation. 
Salt  water  sports,  motorboating.  ewimming,  sale  Mnoaing.  horseback 
riding,  dancing,  field  athletics,  arts  and  crafts.  dramaticB.  Camp  Mte 
and  trips  onder  the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Jobe  who  has  had  nlBP 
seasons  of  practical  experience  (eumroer  and  winter)  In  camping  and 
exploration  in  the  Canadian  l-tockies.  Care  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
each  camper.   Juniors  and  Seniors.   Age  S-18.  Catalog. 

MARY  L.  JOBE,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
Room  63,  50  IVIornlngside  Drive,  New  York  


Camp  Quinipet 

A  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls 

SHELTER  ISLAND.  NEW  TOEK 
Eoetern  end  of  Long  Islttud.   One  Mile  oi  Water 
Front.   100  Miles  from  New  York.   100  Miles  from 
BoBfton.    Quickiu  Tf^ached  by  train,  or  motor  oar. 

GIELS  OF  ALL   AGES,   but  separate  camp  for 
younger    girls,    each    witb    connplete   equipment  of 
canoes,  boats  and  newly  devised  bongalow-tonts. 
Modern  sanitation-    Frequent  snrf-bathiug  trips 
to  Amaganeett  Beach. 
\  ADJOINING  CAMP  FOE  OLDES  PEOPLE, 

single  men  excepted.   Live  In  large,  handsome 
cottages,  or  in  tentw.    Vntutual  opporbunify  for 
ejioae  at  a  loai  to  know  toh^ro  to  epena  uaoatiana  or 
\  weeh-onda.   Use  of  boats,  instruction  lo 
!   swimming,  rowing,  canoeing,  sailing  end 
managing    motorboats,     free.    Myron  T. 

 —     Scuddor.  of  the  Scndder  School,  Hew  York, 

Prcsldont.   Lester  B.  Cloe,  Vloa  President. 

Iddress: 
Hiss  S.  R.  Scodder.  Be<lstru 
21J  W.  -2nd  Street  Sew  Tork  Otf 


Summer  Camps  for  #iris—Coniinu£ii 


20th 
Season 


For 
Girls 


Real  camp  life  on  a  big  lake  and  In 

the  big  woo<is. 
Careful  orsanizatlon  and  supervisioa. 
Happy  and  bealtU ul  outdoor  life. 
Reflated  sports,  on  land  and  water. 
Reverence,  service,  self-reliance. 


3  Camps 

Ages 
8  to  21 


Long  canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Paddling,  swimming,  life-saving.  > 
Sailing,  rowing  shells,  hiking.  t 
Horseback  riding,  archery,  tennis.  i 
Music,  dancing,  pageantry. 
Campcreift,  handcrafts,  nature  work. 


For  illustrated  booklet  address  MR.  and  MRS.  C.  E.  COBB,  Sleepeye  Lodge,  Veto,  Fla. 
After  April  1st,  19  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine. 


Camp  Winnahkee 

On  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Champlain,  Vermont 

IDEAL  location  in  a  region  rich  in  historical  Interest. 
Delightful  environment-  All  land  and  water  sports, 
supervised  by  exi)erienced  councilors.  Best  of  food 
in  abundance.  Nature  study,  wood  craft,  dramatics, 
tramping  and  riding  trips.  Every  girl  taught  to  swim. 
Sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the besL  Unquestionable 
references  required. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

H.  BROWN 

New  York  City 


MRS.  WM. 
307  W.  83rd  Street 


MASSACHtTSETra,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 
MRS.  NORMAN  WHITE'S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 
A  Seaside  Camp  in  the  pines.    All  pleasures  of  life  by  the  sea.  Outdoor 
aleeiniig  in  well-protected  cabins.   Limited  membership. 

Mbs.  NoBMiN  WmTB, 

Tel.  Morningside  3350.  424  West.  119th  Street,  New  Yoek  Citt. 

Vermont,  Lake  Faiilee. 
^YQJ)^  Lake  Fairlee,  Vermont.  The  Ideal  Home  Camp  for 
,  Young  Girls.  Personal  care.  Camp  Mother.  All  sports. 
Swimming,  canoeing,  handicraft,  woodcraft,  riding,  dancing,  dramatics, 
nature  study,  mountain  trips,  French  conversation.  Booklet.  Ma.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Newcomer,  Lowerre  Summit,  Park,  Yonkers,  N.  7. 

New  HiitPStURE,  Portsmouth. 

CAMP  BEAU  RIVAGE 

French  camp  for  girls.   All  sports.   Address  Secretary, 

67  E.  74th  St,  New  York  City. 


The  Hanoum  Camps 

THETFORD,  VERMONT 

Hill  Camp  for  girls  under  15 — Lake  Camps  for  those 
over  15.  Swimming,  canoeing,  and  all  water  sports  on 
our  own  lake.  Riding.  Gypsy  trips.  Our  girb  go  home 
strong  in  body,  mentally  alert, 
and  inspired  with  the  highest 
ideals.  13th  year.  Separate  camp 
for  boys  under  12.  niustrated 
booklet. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Famsworth 

142  E.  19th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

AU  cowisetUir  poaitiona  fiUed. 


Maine,  MonmoutL 

CAMP  MINNETONKA  ^P'^j"^;    a  thousand  feet 

of  lake  frontage  m  one  of 
nature's  beauty  spots.  Bungalows  and  tents.  No  fogs.  Canoeing,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  etc.  Every  camp  comfort  and  pleasure.  Ptosonal  attention. 
Booklet.  Geo.  W.  Rieoee,  Jr.,  Prmci-poL    Northeast  School. 

6th  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VlEGINIA,  BristoL 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  "all  around"  camps  for  girls  in  the  south.  Lake  Juna- 
iusKa,  N.  C,  the  "Land  of  the  Sky.'*  Swimming,  canoeing,  mountain 
climbing,  horseback  riding,  dancing,  handcraft,  mudc  and  dramatics,  all 
under  careful  sup?rvision.   Write  for  booklet. 

MissEiHEL  J.  McCoT,  Director,  Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


Camp  Cowasset 

North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Buzzards  Bay,  Cape 
Cod.  The  Seashore  Camp  for  Girla.  Senior  and  Junior 
camps. 

Seniors:  Canoe  and  boat  trips,  use  of  fine  saddle 
horses  and  best  instruction  without  extra  charge.  Pageant, 
Water  Carnival,  tennis  and  games,  gypsy  trips,  handi- 
crafts.  First  Aid  and  Camp  PapCT, 

Juniors:  Salt  water  sports,  careful  oveKisht.freeTidina 
and  instruction,  overnight  hikes,  nature  study,  tennis, 
basketball,  basebaU,  voUey  ball,  dramatized  stones,  good 
food,  good  fun  and  good  care. 

Address  MISS  BEATRICE  A.  HUNT,  Plymouth  St. 
Holbrook,  Mass. 


Trip  Camp  for  Senior  Boj  s 
14  to  16  years 


Two  Camps  for  Junior  Boys 
8  to  13  years 


ADVANTAGES : 
Complete  equipment 

Careful  organization 

Mature  counselors 

Regulated  sports 

New  dining  pavilion 

25  miles  of  lake  shore 


14th  SEASON 

ACTIVITIES  : 

Long  caooe  and  mountain  trips. 
Swimming,  paddling,  fishing,  horsebacl^  riding. 
Hiking,  tennis,  sailing,  rowing  shells. 
Campcraft,  woodcraft,  nature  work. 
Scouting,  army  games,  life-saving. 
Inter-camp  meets  for  land  and  water  sports. 


For  Illustrated  booklet,  address  C.  E.  COBB.  Sleepeye  Lodge,  V'ero,  Florida 
i\fter  April  1st,  3  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 


Maine,  Little  Sebago  Lake 

AIMHI 

You  will  never  regret  it 
Camp  Aimhi  is  a  small  camp  for  boys 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it 
JrUrRiCE  L.  HoDQSOK,  99  Shorcecliffe  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 


CAMP  TY-GLYN 


A  SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  BO»S  — 
7  to  16 

MOWYN  LAKE.  ROOSEVELT.  WIS. 

Hotaeback  ridiDe,  t«DQl8,  caooe  trips  with  gnides,  fiwlmmlDg. 
baseball,  basketball,  manaal  training,  wireless  telegraphr.  All 
coanaelort  college  men,  each  one  a  specialist.  For  booklet,  write 
to  G.  A.  EoaSK,  700  W.  Euclid  Avenoe,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


New  Yoek,  Valcour  Island,  Lake  Champlain. 

CAMP  PENN 

Most  camps  are  good  campa.  But  you  will  have  to  begin  now,  if  you  are 
to  find  a  camp  wbere  boys  really  DO  THINGS  I   Do  the  usual  things, 
of  course,  but  many  unusual  ones  too.   Our  booklet  tells  about  them 
Unusually  fine  eqiiipment  and  surroundings. 
Cha3.  K.  Taylor,  Director.  Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


CAMP  SOKOKIS 

Bridgton,  Maine 
On  Long  Lake 

WHERE  I  GO 

Come  and  shoot  the  chutes 

with  trie. 
A  small,  refined  camp  for  boy» 
whose  parents  want  their  sons 
well  cared  for.   It  has  mature  yia. 
supervision  and  gives  a  happy,  j  C 
healthful,  safe  summer  with 
plenty  of  fun  and  fine  food,  ' 
Every  activity  and  equipment. 
Bungalows.    Price  is  reason- 
able. References.  Booklet. 

ORLANDO  EATON  FERRY 
1609  Nottingham  Road,        Brooklyn,  New  York 


Summer  Camp^  for  J^oj»0— Coiitinucb 


■  ■ 


Px\SSUMPSIC 


For  information  address 
William  W.  Clendenin,  A.  M., 

120  Vista  PI.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N:  Yl^ 


■  m 


New  Haupshibe,  in  the  Wtite  Mountains,  near  Intervale. 

CAMP  OSSIPEE 

Limited  to  50  Boys  under  16 

CONDUCTED  LIKE  A  CLUB  — IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  BOYS 
AND  FOR  THE  SATISFACTION  OF  PARENTS  — by  the  Head 
Master  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  private  schools.  Expense 
one-third  less  in  comparison  with  camps  of  like  standing. 

Address:  0.  E.  Gutld,  Secy.,  Box  A-2,  Peekakill,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Going  Camping  Next  Summer? 

You  will  go  to  a  camp  if  you  can,  because 
such  a  vacation  as  this  gives  you  a  wonder- 
ful store  of  health.  But  where  will  you  go? 
ST.  NICHOLAS  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
summer  camps  of  America.  If  you  wish  help 
in  selecting  your  camp,  write  a  letter  giving  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  the  kind 
of  a  camp  you  would  like  to  attend. 


Camp  Pok-o'- Moonshine 

For  Boys  8  to  17 

In  the  Adirondacks  on  beautiful  Long  Pond. 
300  acres  of  woodland.  Boys  divided  into 
five  separate  groups  according  to  ages. 
Charges  include  R.  R.  fares,  trips,  laundry, 
and  two  hours  of  tutoring  daily. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Address  DR.  C.  A.  ROBINSON.  Principal 
Peekskill  Military  Academy 
i6tb  S«asaa  Peekstlli.  N'.  I. 


CD 


CAMP> 
PE/SACO  OK 

All  field  and  water  sports.  23rd  season. 
A  camp  for  a  limited  number  of  desirable 
boys  from  9  to  16  years  of  age.  Experi 
enced  counselors  and  splendid  food. 

Address  R.  B.  MATTERN  M.S. 
Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson  NewYoik 


.CD 


Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 

Lake  Winnecook,  Unity,  Maine 

1 9tli  Season.  Atliletic  fields  for  all  Sports.  Horseback  riding, 
canoeing,  sailing,  motor-cruising,  Indian  tribes,  head-dress 
for  deeds  of  valor.  Indian  pageant.  .Archery,  wood -craft, 
auto  trips,  hikes.  Boy  Scouts.  Photography;  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Tents  and  bungalows  In  pines.  Every  boy  takes 
part  in  everything. 

One  price — A^o  extras.    Send  for  booklet. 

Herbert  L.  Rand,  3  Hemenway  Road,  Salem,  Mass. 


^ummti  Campg  tor  Pops— Cotttinuefi 


The  Kineo  Camps 


CAMP  KINEO 
Harrisont  Maine 

Boys  7-1$  ■i/iciusU'e 
Diatlnctive  features.  Boy'a 
happluesfl    and    safety  first 
considerationa.    Mature  men 
In  charge. 

Every  sport  and  hobby 
"real"  boys  iove.  Horse- 
mansliip.  Sa/e  ^ater  Sports. 
Ocean  craises.  Shops  for 
making  things. 

Mention  age  and  wJikh 
hocklet. 


KINEO  OCEAN  CAMP 
On  Maine  Sea  Coast 

Boys  IS-ieinclvsive 
Appeals  to  boys  of  these 
ages,  freedom,  action,  in- 
itiative. Oat  let  for  natoral 
aggressiveness.  Most  com- 
plete safeguards. 

Ocean  croispfl,  fishing, 
naotical  traiuiDg,  athletics- 
canoe  and  biking  trips. 
Mention  agr  avd  whivh 
booklet. 


IRVING  N.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAlpin 

^   New  York 
City 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOVS'  CLUB- 
IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Not  a  school,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Dellghtfal  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
■  place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Bo's  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.   714  acre  tract. 

Addres.H  George  Jackson,  AshetiDe  School   •    AshevUIe,  N.  C. 


Gamp^achusetlr 

FOR  BOVS 


lab  AS4BUS,  fioMccnui.  R.H. 

toth  aeBSOEL  7  bufldlnes. 
Beating,  fiahittg,  canoeing, 
swimming.  New  athletic 
fidd.  Sports  ere  planoed 
according  to  physical  ability 
of  each  boy.  No  tents. 
Fisher  huts.  Music,  games 
and  a  good  time  every  night. 
Camp  contests.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  References, 
Write  for  booklet. 

EEV.  lORIN  MBSTER,  IMS). 
Holdeniea  School, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


CAMP  CEBENNEK  ^'"a:„"L'^T'" 

ONE  month  at  fully  equipped  main  camp  on  Torsey  Lake.  Ail 
land  and  water  sports.  One  month  on  Ajlagaeh  Ca&oe  Trip 
through  tbe  big  woods  of  Maine.  Best  fishing  and  photography 
of  big  game.  Information  given  concerning  Oebennek's  twenty  won- 
derfol  Bummers.    Junior  Camp  for  boys  nine  to  twelve. 

John  H.  Chase,  Kents  Hill,  Me. 


BEACON 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Hillsview  for  Boys 
Hillcrest  for  Girls 

15  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  Blue  Hill  region.  6.*> 
acres  of  athletic  fields, 
fnrms  and  woodland.  All 
land  and  water  sports. 
Horseback  riding.  Music 
and  art  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  camp  life  for  all  camp- 
ers. Tntoring.  Dancing, 
pantomime  and  indoor 
games.  Hikes,  trips  to  the 
ocean.  Under  the  direction 
of  Beacon  School,  Address 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Director 
1440  Beacon  St.  Etrookllne,  Mass. 


O,  Boys! 


The  camps  are  'planning  fm'  you  already. 
Are  YOU  planning  f on'  them? 

Will  you  fill  out  this  coupon  at  once  so  that  boys  and  camp  directors  can  plan  together  ? 

ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  have  Information  about  camps  sent  to  me, 

My  age  Ls_  Location  desired     - 

Large  or  small  camp   Parent's  Siffnature- 


Name  of  camp  I  have  attended. 

Name  

Addresf    


^umni£i  Camps  for  ^ops— Coiitinueb 


Los  Alamos  Ranch 

A  Wonderful  Summer  Camp 

On  a  big  ranch  high  up  in  the  cool  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Pack  train  trips  under  a  former  Forest 
Officer  through  'the  greatest  mountain  country'  in 
America.  Excellent  trout  fishing,  A  week  at  the 
round-up  in  the  cow  camp.  Limited  to  l8  boys, 
better  write  at  once  for  folder.  Address 

A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch,  Otowi,  P.  O.,  New  Mexico 


To  be  a  Woodcrafter  in  personal  touch 
with  the  real 


DAN  BEARD 

is  a  rare  privilege.  Are  you  going  to 
be  one  of  thiem?  Membership  limited. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  him- 
self. On  beautiful  Pennsylvania 
mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor  ac- 
tivities that  boys  like.  Sound  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  training.  No 
extra  charge  for  tutoring.  Specially 
endorsed  by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

Apply  89  Bowne  Ave^  Flushing,L.I.,N.Y. 


Camp  Champlain 

On  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Champlain 

Between  the  Green  and  Adirondack  Mountain3 

THE  object  of  the  Camp  is  to  give  boys  the  happiest, 
most  instructive  and  healthful  summer  possible. 
Beautifully  situated  with  every  facility  for  boating,  bath- 
ing, swimming,  fishing  and  all  out-door  sports.  Proper 
supervision  under  intelligent  councilors.  Tramping  trips 
In  the  mountains.  Plenty  of  wholesome  food.  Tutoring 
if  desired.    Camp  physician.  27th  year. 

Send  for  illusiraied  booklet 
WM.  H.  BROWN,  President  Berkley-Irving  School 
307  W.  83rd  Street  New  York  City 


Maike,  Biddcford 

BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Bear  Pond,  Harrison,  Me.  Tlie  exceptional  summer  camp  for  boys: 
health,  happiness  and  safety  first.  The  very  best  home-cooked  food 
and  personal  care.  Beautiful  beach,  experienced  councilors,  physical 
director,  camp  mother,  land  and  water  sports,  mountain  climbing. 
Ages  8  to  16.   Send  for  booklet.  Harold  J.  Staples,  Director. 


The  Place  for  a  Boy  Eastford,  Conn, 

For  ■wWe-awake,  clean,  manly  boys  Srom  seven  to  seventeen-  For 
boys  like  scout  life,  the  open  country,  the  long  wood  trails.  For 
^Xfys  wiio  want  to  swim,  fish,  hike,  ride  a  horse  or  paddle  a  canoe. 

CoUege  and  University  men  who  were  just  such  boys  direct  all  camp 
activities.  Comfortable  buildings,  well  located.  Lots  oi  good  food. 
Catalogue, 

STANLEY  EELLEY,  Director  Pomfret,  Conn. 


CAMP  WAW-BE-WAWA 

For  Boys  between  eight  and  fifteen 
LITTLE  SQUAM  LAKE,  ASHLAND,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CAMPING-OOT  TRIPS  BY  LAND  AND  BY  WATER 

CANOEING,  SWIMMING,  HIKING 
MANUAL  TRAINING.  PHOTOGRAPHY,  SCOUTING 
CAMPCRAFT,  DRILL,  NATURE  STUDY 

DR.  JOHN  B.  MAY 
THE  WINNCTASKA  CANOEING  CAMPS 
Box  1320  Cohasset,  Massachusetts 


Me  w  York,  Angola. 


JO 

On  Lake  Erie.  Land  and  water  sports,  horseback  riding,  hiking, 
tutoring,  dramatics.  Wholesome  food,  perfect  safety,  virile  com- 
panionship. 
Personal  direction  of 

Rev.  R.  C.  Stoll,  College  Hill,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Under  same  management  as  Camp  Twa-Nc-Ko-Tah  for  girls. 


Summer  Campst  for  ^itXi  anU  Pop^ 


MACHAWAMICK 

The  Children's  Camp    Catskill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  summer  home  for  boys  and  girls  3  to  10  years. 
Modern  conveniences;  complete  equipment:  daneins;  music. 
Bathing  and  other  suitable  sports.  Open  air  sleeping;  Camp 
limited  to  fifty;  one  councillor  for  every  four  campers.  Write 
for  booklet.  Grace  T.  L-APtLAM,  Director. 

The  Mothers'  Helper  and  Elementary  School 
780  Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y.  Tel.  AudulxiQ  435 


(Si 


Massachcsetts,  .\shlaud. 

BOB -WHITE 

Camp  for  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen.  160  acres.  Farm 
and  camp  life.  All  sports,  swimming,  hikes  and  camping 
trips.  Horses  and  ponies  for  riding  and  driving. 

Saea  B.  H.iTES,  -^hland.  Mass 


EASTFORD 

The  School 
for  a  Boy 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys 
into  good  citizens — leaders  of  men,  by 
a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.  Work,  self-respon- 
sibility, a  clean,  healthy  body  and  a 
vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  belong 
to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation 
or  vocational  training.  Catalogue. 

STANLEY  KELLEY,  Director 

Pomfret,  Conn. 


Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  School  for  Boya  under  15.   Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Princiial. 

Louis  H.  Schdtte,  M.A.,  EeaimazleT. 


Massachusetts,  Wellesley. 
TENACRE    ^  Country  Jchool  for  Girls  10  to  14, 


Pre- 


paratory  to  Dana  Hall,  14  miles  from  Boston. 
All  sports  and  athletics  supervised  and  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil.    Finest  instruction,  care  and  influences. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

HILLSIDE 

For  girls.  45  miles  from  New  York.  College  Preparation. 
Cultural  Courses.   Household  Science,  including  actual 
practice  in  a  real  home.    Organized  Athletics. 
Mahqaret  R.  Brendlinokb,  A.B.  (Vassar) 
ViDA  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  (Smith) 


[  Principnla. 


Maine,  Farmington. 

ABBOTT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Rate  $1200.  Fall  term  opens  September  28th.  Emphasizes 
health,  happiness,  achievement.  Catalog  on  request-  Farmington,  Maine. 

Pennsyltanu.,  Bryn  Mawr. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 
Elizabeth  Foebest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich. 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 
In  the  country.    One  hour  from  New  York 


Miss  HaU's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


MASSACBrnsBTTS,  Brookline. 

BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School.  For  boys  and  girb  of  all 
ages.  College  preparatory  and  diploma  courses. 

Mrs.  AiTHEA  H.  Andbew,  Principal 

1440  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Maaa. 

Massachusetts,  South  Sudbury. 

WHITING  HALL  t'^^X^.  foTL^Lt""' 

Affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 

Me.  EtiBRrDQE  O.  WHiTrNG,  Amherst.  Yale;  MRS.  WHITrNG,  "Weliflft- 
ley.  Principals.  12  Concord  Koad,  Sooth  Sadbary,  Massachosetts. 

New  York,  Long  Island  Sound. 

SOUTHFIELD  POINT  HALL 

A  school  for  girls.  Beautifully  located  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Interme- 
diate, General  and  College  Preparatorj'  Courses.  Music,  Gymnastics, 
Athletics  and  Sports. 

Address  Jessie  Call.i.m  Grat,  B  A.,  Principal, 
Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Massachusetts,  Norton. 
TtJiy  ■H"irnri'R<?   Th^  Junior  School  of  House  in  the  Pines. 
i.nJl,  rLi:^tJ\jC.i3   Norton,  Mass.   30  miles  from  Boston.  For 
girls  under  fourteen.  A  wholesome,  simple  Ufe  of  study  and  play  that 
shall  make  the  child  quick  to  feel,  amdous  to  know,  able  to  do. 

Miss  Gebteude  E.  Cohnish,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

THE  JUNIOR  ACADEMY 

A  preparatory  School  for  Bradford  Academy — Early  application  adTisahle. 
For  further  information,  address 

The  Secbeiaet,  The  Junior  Academy. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL  ' 

For  girls.    62nd  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate 

BchooTfor  very  young  girls.   For  catalog  address 

Clara  0.  FolIiEB,  Principal 

Maetb^.  J.  Naeamoee,  Assoc.  Prin.  Box  2n 


^cijooIjS  for  PojJg  anl5  #irls^— Continued 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters— 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develop  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided  by 
wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
glow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 
A  town  school  offering  opportunities  for  country  life  and 
sports. 

Peovidence,  Rhode  Islaotx 


WLndasiSiiit^i 

AND  COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATING 

This  is  not  a  prize  offer  or  a  £ree 
offer,  but  a  booa  Hde  proi>osi- 
tioa  to  leach  the  eisenttals  of  a 
pleasant  and  highly  profitable  art* 
Write  for  informaiioa  o  n  special 
practical  course  of  fifteen  lessons. 

INSTITUTE  OF  PRACTICAL  ART 
Kolcomo,  Indiana 


€4 


§TAMMERlNe 

[is  QMse  aj\d  ©re 

Tou  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.  Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bouDd  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 
I    475  BOBue  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.  Indianapollsi 


School  Service  for  St.  Nicholas  Readers 

This  department  is  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  It  helps  parents  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  schools  for  their  sons  and 
daughters,  always  remaining  conscious  of  the 
particular  needs  of  each  pupil. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  schools 
advertising  in  these  columns,  but  if  you  are 
perplexed  and  do  not  know  which  to  choose, 
we  will  gladly  advise  you  without  charge. 
die  as  much  information  as  possible  ■when  writing.  Address 
SCHOOL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

353  4th  Avenue  New  York  City 


electrical,  rope,  airplane, 
piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 
bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 
wire,  concrete  re-inforcement, 
springs,  netting,  wire  fences, 
steel  posts,  trolley-road  wires 
and  raa  bonds,  wire  wheels, 
auto-towing  cables,  horse-shoes 
Describing  Uses,  FREE 
fn  F.BaaiSes,  V.P.&G.S.  A- 
CHICAGO 


Illustrated  Books 

American  Steel  &  Wire 


Oodson  Wren 

House 
4  compartmenta 
28  to.  bish, 
18  In. ia 

diam«t«r. 


Prepare  Now-forOur 
Returning  Songbirds 

Bird  houses  erected  now  and  ready  for  the 
birds  on  their  retdrn  from  migra- 
tion will  insure  their  being  occupied. 
A  few  weeks  of  weathering  will  help 
to  make  them  more  popular  with  the 
t>irds,  and  will  cause  them  to  blend  with 
the  natural  surrounding. 

Erect  Dodson  Bird  Houses 

they  are  acientificallr  built  by  Mr.  Dodaoa, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  studymg'  (be  song- 
birds, tbeir  habits,  and  in  attracting  them  to 
teautifuj  "Bird  Lod?e'\  his  borne  andolidsanc* 
toaryon  the  Kankabee  River. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  will  add  to  the  beaaty  of  year 
STOunds,  and  the  soo^birds.  beside*  singing  for  yoa«  will 
protect  your  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  eardena. 
Ordar  Now—Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  reqneBt,  fllaatratinff 
DodsoQ  Line,  iriTins  prices;  frea  also  oaaatifal  colored 
bird  plctoro  worthy  of  framinsr. 
r^M#l«#k*rk  P^^dent  American  Auduhon  Aesociation 
.  L/OaSOn  707  Harrison  street,        Kankakee*  lU. 
"  jrrow  TVop  Quaranteed  to  rid  your  oorr 
f  thete  Quarrelaome  peaiM^  pric»  $8.00. 


PUCK-^  PAN-PIED  PIPER 


ere  waiting  to  come  to  you  girls 
and  boys.  I'll  bring  them  to  your 
next  party  or  school  entertain- 
ment. In  a  mnslcal  story-hoor. 
"We'll  tell  etoTies  together  of 
Oe-a-da-ga,  the  Indian  dew-eagle. 
Eobin  Hood,  King  Arthor,  Queen 
Mab,  ber  fairies  and  elves.  While 
yon  act  the  part  of  a  browny  or  a 
dwarf,  a  fierce  warrior  or  a  beauti- 
ful lady,  I'll  play  music  to  de- 
ecribe  it.  Tell  mother  and  father 
about  this  story  liour.  Write  me 
for  further  Information.  Remem- 
ber this  glorious  surprise  for  your 
nest  party. 
Address 

MART  PLOWDEN  KEBNAN 
13  West  8th  St.      New  York  City 
Tel.-Stuyvesant  5576 

A  Trip  to  Storyland 
by  M usic 


Burpee's  Annual  is  the 

Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.  It  fully  de- 
scribes the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds  with  a 
hundred  of  the  finest 
vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  the  colors  of 
nature.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  gardening,  Burpee's 
Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free.  Write  for  a  copy  today, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
'  Seed  Grower*  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual. 


Name  , 


Address  _ 


rOU  know,  dear,  chat  you  and  the  boys  often  say  you  are  glad  I 
use  my  silver,  because  it  gives  such  an  added  cheer  to  every  meal." 

Already,  her  feminine  instinct  for  the  artistry  of  arrangement  has 
planned  just  the  right  place  for  every  piece.  From  tea  wagon, 
buffet  and  table,  this  silver  will  radiate  its  beauty  throughout 
the  cozy  atmosphere  of  their  happy  home — mingle  its  refreshing 
lustre  of  newness  with  that  never-fading  loveliness  of  her  wedding 
stiver,  dignified  by  twenty-five  years  of  useful,  daUy  service. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?    One  simply  cannot  have  too  much  silver." 


ornam 


jimrware 


Is  sold  bij  leadifuj-  Jm  clm  evaijivliers 
THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

SUver smiths  6c  Qotdsmiihs 

WORK.S  ~  PROVIDENCE  AND    NEW  YORK 


^^^^^^^^^ 
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A  CUNNING  FELLOW  FOILED 

By  GEORCiE  A.  KING 


All  the  day  before  and  well  into  the  night  the 
snow  had  been  falling.  Not  a  creature  was  stir- 
ring. The  wood-folks,  not  caring  to  venture  out 
in  such  a  storm,  snuggled  in  their  comfortable 
retreats.  And  except  for  the  mufifled  booming  of 
the  melancholy  ocean  on  the  rocks  of  the  distant 
shore,  absolute  silence  reigned. 

But  as  the  long  night  wore  on,  the  storm  gradu- 
ally abated;  and  with  the  coming  of  the  first  gra>- 
light  of  dawn,  the  flakes  ceased  falling  entirely. 

Reynard,  who  had  been  sleeping  the  storm 
through  in  his  warm  den  far  up  on  the  ledgy  hill- 
side, now  awoke,  drowsily  got  up,  stretched  and 
yawned,  seeming  to  know  by  some  mysterious 
sense  that  the  storm  had  passed.  As  he  surveyed 
the  cold,  dreary,  outside  world,  he  yawned  again. 
There  was  little  in  the  view  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  him.  No  matter  in  what  direction  he  looked, 
there  seemed  nothing  but  snow  to  be  seen.  Each 
branch  of  the  naked  trees  was  increased  to  twice  its 
normal  size  by  its  chilly  burden,  while  the  spruces, 
draped  in  white,  stood  out  in  the  uncertain  light 
like  sentinel  ghosts;  and  in  the  distance  the  broad 
expanse  of  lowland  which  a  few  days  before  lay 
brown  and  sear  was  now  deeply  buried  beneath 
a  blanket  of  snow. 

Prospects  for  an  easily  obtained  breakfast  were 
not  encouraging.  Field-mice,  the  fox  knew,  were 
well  out  of  reach  in  their  grassy  runways  far 
down  under  the  snow,  and  probably  the  rabbits 
would  not  be  out  again  before  evening. 

As  he  started  out,  picking  his  way  gingerly 


down  tile  slope,  thoughts  of  the  old  partridge  in 
the  piece  of  swampy  w'oods  over  toward  the  shore 
came  to  his  mind.  Many  a  time  had  he  matched 
wits  with  this  s\y  bird,  but  ne\er  with  success. 
He  remembered  that  in  \ery  se\"ere  weather  like 
this  the  wise  old  patriarch,  instead  of  roosting  on 
I  he  low  branches  of  the  trees,  as  usual,  had  a 
liabit  of  dix'ing  down  and  burrowing  into  the  soft 
snow  for  protection  during  the  night  from  the 
biting  cold.  Maybe  the  old  fellow  would  be  slow- 
about  getting  up  this  morning,  and  there  was  just 
a  chance  of  being  early  enough  to  surprise  him  in 
his  snowy  bed.  True,  it  was  a  long  and  some- 
what risky  trip;  but  eat  he  must,  and  the  venture 
was  surely  worth  trying. 

When  Reynard  came  out  of  the  woods  into  the 
open  coimtrx',  the  weak  winter  sun  was  just  break- 
ing through  small  rifts  in  the  leaden  sky,  mark- 
ing a  bright  pathwa)-  of  dancing  light  across  the 
somber-hued  water  of  the  bay. 

For  a  moment  the  cunning  rogue  hesitated. 
The  great  barren  expanse,  spread  out  before  him, 
did  not  look  inviting.  Traveling  in  the  open  in 
daylight  was  not  to  his  liking,  anyway,  and  es- 
pecially distasteful  with  the  going  as  heavy  as  it 
was  this  morning. 

But  Reynard  was  hungry.  He  thought  again 
of  the  old  partridge  and  decided  to  go  on.  Boldly 
he  struck  out.  The  traveling  was  bad — even 
worse  than  he  had  expected;  often  he  would  sink 
almost  to  his  shoulders  as  he  plowed  through  the 
deep  snow.    Speed  was  out  of  the  question  under 
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such  conditions,  and  he  had  made  but  Uttle 
progress  when  suddenly  in  the  distance  over  the 
snow-covered  waste  a  black  speck  appeared  in 
the  sky,  then  another  and  another,  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  several  more  in  cjuick  suc- 
cession. Larger  and  larger  they  grew.  As  they 
came  nearer,  the  alert  ears  of  the  fox  caught  the 
sound  of  a  chorus  of  hoarse  caws,  and,  looking  up, 
he  saw  the  noisy  horde  making  directly  for  him. 

Immediately  he  guessed  the  whole  story  and 
his  heart  sank.  He  knew  that  a  dusky  sentinel, 
spying  his  red  coat  in  the  unbroken  field  of  white, 
had  given  the  signal  which  brought  the  whole 
angry  band  to  investigate.  Growing  more  and 
more  excited,  on  they  came,  until  now  they  were 
wildh'  circling  just  above  him.  With  a  deafening 
clamor  of  irritating  caws  and  a  great  beating  of 
wings,  they  flew  around  him.  Every  now  and 
then  they  would  swoop  threateningly  down,  but 


always  manage  to  keep  just  out  of  his  reach.  A 
blue-jay  over  in  the  cedars  took  up  the  alarm, 
adding  his  high-pitched  scolding  to  the  din. 

Reynard  stopped.  He  realized  that  his  hopes 
were  at  an  end.  The  whole  countryside  had 
been  alarmed,  and  long  before  he  could  reach  his 
destination,  every  little  creature  in  fur  or  feathers 
would  know  of  his  coming  and  seek  safety.  All 
his  cunning  could  avail  him  nothing  under  such 
conditions,  so,  with  an  angry  snarl,  he  turned 
toward  the  woods  again  and,  following  his  own 
tracks  back,  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  snow- 
laden  thicket  on  the  hillside. 

The  crows,  after  wheeling  o\erhead  a  few 
times,  gave  a  parting  salute  of  \ictorious  caws 
and  flapped  their  leisurely  way  back  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  they  resumed  their  search  for  the 
breakfast  that  they  hoped  the  wind  and  waves 
might  have  left  for  them  on  the  rocky  shore. 


BIRD  NOTES 


By  HELEN  PECK  YOUNG 


Though  leaves  may  fade  and  snowflakes  fly. 

Hark,  to  the  lively  chatter 
Of  English  sparrows,  always  nigh. 
"Cheep,  cheep,  cheep,  cheep!"  they  gaily  cry. 
Then  look  for  crumbs  which  you  or  I 

On  frozen  ground  may  scatter. 

Nor  will  cold  tempests  drive  away 

Our  little  chickadee. 
He,  too,  a  year-round  friend,  holds  sway, 
Delighting  near  our  homes  to  stay. 
And  "Chickadee-dee-dee!"  to  say. 

So  sociable  is  he. 

What  springtime  song  is  this  we  hear? 

'  'Pur-i-ty!  Pur-i-ly!" 
Way  down  the  orchard,  brown  and  sere. 
The  bluebird  warbles,  sweet  and  clear, 
A  promise  of  new  life,  new  cheer, 

Made  in  sincerity. 

"Cheerily,  cheerily,  cheer  up!" 

Comes  with  a  merry  soimd. 
It  must  be  Robin  Redbreast's  cup 
Of  happiness  is  quite  filled  up, 
And  that  on  cherries  ripe  he  '11  sup, 

With  plump  worms  from  the  ground. 

Then,  in  more  flute-like  music,  floats 

"Come  to  me!    Come  to  me!" 
Entrancing  arc  the  wood-thrush  notes 


From  leafy  shade-trees.    There  he  dotes 
To  tune  his  voice  with  other  throats 
In  liquid  melody. 

The  meadow-lark  is  full  of  fear — 

A  very  bashful  fellow! 
His  plaintive  tone  belies  his  cheer; 
He  '11  sing  for  you,  if  you  're  not  near, 
"Spring  o'  the  y-e-a-r!    Spring  o'  the  y-e-a-r!' 

And  show  a  flash  of  yellow. 

To  the  far  wood  the  farmer's  boy — 

Though  tasks  may  not  allow  it — • 

Goes  forth  to  seek  May-blossoms  coy. 

And  laughs  at  the  brown  thrasher's  joy, 

A  lively  strain  without  alloy, 

"Plow  it!    Plow  it!    Plow  it!" 

The  flicker  spies  him  at  his  ease 

And  loudly  cries,  "Quick!  Quick!" 

"It 's  not  you,  but  myself  I  'd  please," 

Retorts  the  plowboy  'neath  the  trees. 

"You  're  nothing  but  a  feathered  tease; 
Your  call  is  but  a  trick!" 

How  many  bird  friends  we  hold  dear 
In  garden,  field,  and  wood! 

They  link  the  seasons,  year  by  year, 

With  warble,  pipe,  and  whistle  clear. 

A  winged  choir  that  charms  the  ear. 
Proclaiming  all  things  good. 


"The  best  horseman  of  liis  age,  and  the  most 
graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback," 
was  Thomas  Jefferson's  opinion  of  his  great  fel- 
low-Virginian, George  Washington.  From  his 
early  boyhood,  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  horse 
was  a  strong  and  lasting  trait  of  our  foremost 
American. 

When  a  little  boy  of  eight,  he  was  gi\  en  his  first 
riding-lessons  on  his  pony  Hero  by  Uncle  Ben,  an 
old  servant  (perhaps  a  slave)  of  his  father's. 

On  one  occasion,  when  under  the  paternal  eye, 
he  tried  over  and  over  again  to  leap  his  pony. 
When  he  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so,  both  rider 
and  pony  fell;  but  jumiiing  up,  the  boy  was 
quickly  in  the  saddle  again,  his  father,  a  master- 
ful man  who  hated  defeat,  exclaiming,  "That  was 
ill  ridden;  try  it  again!"  This  happening  near 
their  home,  his  mother  rushed  out,  greatly 
alarmed,  and  begged  them  to  stop.  Finding  her 
entreaties  were  unheeded,  she  returned  to  the 
house  protesting  that  her  bo}-  would  "surely  be 
murdered!"  And  during  all  of  her  long  life  this 
dread  of  the  dangers  her  son  incurred  was  one  of 
her  striking  characteristics. 

This  early  training  in  riding,  however,  was 
greatly  to  the  boy's  advantage;  for  his  satisfaction 
in  conquering  hor.ses  and  training  them  made  him 
a  fine  horseman  and  prepared  him  for  the  coming 
years  when  he  was  to  be  so  much  in  the  saddle. 

A  notable  instance  of  early  intrepidity  in  the 
tall  and  athletic  boy,  in  his  early  teens,  in  master- 
ing a  wild,  unmanageable  colt  is  related  by  G.  W. 
P.  Custis,  Washington's  adopted  son.  The  story 
goes  that  this  colt,  a  thoroughbred  sorrel,  was  a 
favorite  of  Washington's  mother,  her  husband 
having  been  much  attached  to  him.  Of  a  vicious 
nature,  no  one  had  thus  far  ventured  to  ride  him ; 
so  before  breakfast  one  morning,  George,  aided  by- 
some  of  his  companions,  corraled  the  animal  and 
succeeded  in  getting  bit  and  bridle  in  place. 


Leaping  on  his  back,  the  \enturesome  youth 
was  soon  tearing  around  the  enclosure  at  break- 
neck speed,  keeping  his  seat  firmly  and  managing 
his  mount  with  a  skill  that  surprised  and  n 
the  fears  of  the  other  boys.  An  unlooked-for  end 
to  the  struggle  came,  however,  when,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  the  horse  reared  and  plunged  with 
such  violence  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  and  in 
a  moment  was  dead. 

Looking  at  the  fallen  steed,  the  boys  asked 
"What  's  to  be  done?  Who  will  tell  the  tale?" 
The  answer  soon  had  to  be  given ;  for  when  they 
went  in  to  the  morning  meal,  Mrs.  W'ashington 
asked  if  they  had  seen  her  favorite  horse.  Noting 
their  embarrassment,  the  question  was  repeated; 
when  George  spoke  up  and  told  the  whole  story 


"THE  VENTURESOME  YOUTH  KEPT  HIS  SEAT  FIRMLY" 

of  the  misadventure.  "George,  I  forgive  you,  be- 
cause you  ha\'e  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
at  once,"  was  her  characteristic  reply. 
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Upon  their  father's  death,  his  accomplished 
brother  Lawrence  took  an  active  interest  in 
George's  education  and  development.  The  boy 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  Lawrence's  affection, 
which  the  younger  brother  returned  by  a  de\-oted 
attachment.  Among  other  accomplishments, 
George  was  encouraged  to  perfect  his  horseman- 
ship by  the  promise  of  a  horse,  together  with  some 
riding  clothes  from  London — especially  a  red 
coat  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  sure  to  appeal  to  the 
spirit  and  daring  of  the  youth. 

His  first  hunting  venture,  as  told  by  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  in  "The  Youth  of  Washington,"  occurred 
on  a  Saturday  morning, — a  school  holiday 
even  in  those  days, — when,  there  being  none  to 
hinder,  George  having  persuaded  an  old  groom 
to  saddle  a  hunter,  he  galloped  off  to  a  fo.x-hunt- 
ing  "meet"  four  miles  away.  Greatly  amused, 
the  assembled  huntsmen  asked  if  he  could  stay 
on,  and  if  the  horse  knew  he  had  a  rider?  To 


"BOTH  KIDEK  .\ND  PONY  FELL 

which  George  replied  that  the  big  sorrel  he  rode 
knew  his  business;  and  he  was  in  at  the  kill  of  two 
foxes.  On  the  way  back  the  horse  went  lame, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  home  stable  he  saw  an  over- 
seer about  to  punish  Sampson,  the  groom,  for 
letting  the  boy  take  a  horse  that  was  about  to  be 
sold.    He  quickly  dismounted  and  snatched  the 


whip  from  the  overseer's  hand,  exclaiming  that  he 
was  to  blame  and  should  be  whipped  first.  The 
man  answered  that  his  mother  would  decide  what 
to  do;  but  the  boy  never  heard  of  the  matter 
again.  The  anger  he  showed  on  this  occasion 
caused  old  Sampson  to  admonish  him  never  to 
"get  angry  with  a  horse." 

When  about  sixteen,  George  lived  a  great  part 
of  the  time  at  Mount  Vernon,  Lawrence's  home, 
where  he  made  many  friends  among  the  "Old 
Dominion"  gentry,  the  most  prominent  of  them 
being  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  an  eccentric  old 
bachelor  residing  with  his  kindred  at  Belvoir, 
an  adjoining  estate  on  the  Potomac.  As  this  had 
been  the  home  of  Anne  Fairfax,  Lawrence's  wife, 
the  brothers  were  ever  welcome  guests.  At- 
tracted to  each  other  by  the  fact  that  both  were 
bold  and  skilful  riders  and  by  their  love  of  horses, 
a  life-long  friendship  was  formed  between  the  tall 
Virginian,  a  stripling  in  his  teens,  and  the  elderly 
English  nobleman,  and 
man^^  a  hard  ride  they 
took  together,  with  a 
pack  of  hounds,  over  the 
rough  country,  chasing 
the  gray  fo.xes  of  that 
locality. 

Settled  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, in  the  years  follow- 
ing his  marriage  and  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the 
War  for  Independence, 
Washington  found  great 
pleasure  in  his  active, 
out-of-door  life,  his 
greatest  amusement  be- 
ing the  hunt,  which  grat- 
ified to  the  full  his  fond- 
ness for  horses  and  dogs. 

His  stables  were  full, 
numbering  at  one  time 
one  hundred  and  forty 
horses,  among  them  some 
(if  the  finest  animals  in 
X'irginia.  Magnolia,  an 
Arabian,  was  a  favorite 
r  i  d  i  n  g  -  h  o  r  s  e  ;  while 
Chinkling,  Valiant,  Ajax, 
and  Blue-skin  were  also 
high-bred  hunters.  His 
pack  of  hounds  was 
splendidly  trained,  and  "meets"  were  held  three 
times  a  week  in  the  hunting  season. 

After  breakfasting  by  candle-light,  a  start  was 
made  at  daybreak.  Splendidly  mounted,  and 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  scarlet  vest,  buckskin 
breeches,  and  velvet  cap,  and  in  the  lead, — for  it 
was  Washington's  habit  to  stay  close  up  with  the 
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"many  a  HAKU  ride  they  took  together  with  a  pack  of  HOUNDS  ' 


hounds, — the  excitement  of  the  chase  possessed  a 
strong  fascination  for  him. 

These  hunting  parties  are  mentioned  in  many 
brief  entries  in  his  diaries.  In  1768,  he  writes: 
"Mr.  Bryan  Fairfax,  Mr.  Grayson,  and  Phil 
Alexander  came  home  by  sunrise.  Hunted  and 
catched  a  fox  with  these:  Lord  Fairfax,  his 
brother,  and  Colonel  Fairfax  and  his  brother;  all 
of  whom  with  Mr.  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
England  dined  here."  Again,  on  November  26 
and  29:  "Hunted  again  with  the  same  party." 
1768, — January'  8:  "Hunting  again  with  the  same 
company — started  a  fox  and  run  him  four  hours." 
Thus  we  learn  from  his  own  pen  how  frequently 
this  manly  sport,  that  kept  him  young  and  strong, 
was  followed  by  the  boldest  rider  in  all  Virginia. 

A  seven-years  absence  during  the  war  caused 
the  hunting  establishment  of  Mount  Vernon 
to  run  down  considerably;  but  on  returning  in 
1783,  after  peace  came,  the  sport  was  renewed 
vigorously  for  a  time. 

Blue-skin,  an  iron-gray  horse  of  great  endur- 
ance in  a  long  run,  was  the  general's  favorite 
mount  during  these  days.  With  Billy  Lee,  the 
huntsman,   blowing  the  big   French   horn, — a 


present  from  Lafayette, — the  fox  was  chased  at 
full  speed  over  the  rough  fields  and  through  such 
tangled  woods  and  thickets  as  would  greatl>' 
astonish  the  huntsmen  of  to-day. 

What  with  private  aff  airs,  official  visits,  and  the 
crowd  of  guests  at  his  home,  Washington  felt 
obliged  to  gi\  e  up  this  sport  he  so  loved,  for  his 
last  hunt  with  the  hounds  is  said  to  have  been  in 
1785- 

To  return  to  his  youthful  days.  At  sixteen  he 
was  commissioned  to  survey  Lord  Fairfax's  vast 
estates,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  a  public  sur- 
veyor. The  three  years  of  rough  toil  necessitated 
by  his  calling  were  spent  continually  in  the  saddle. 
Those  youthful  surveys,  being  made  with  George's 
characteristic  thoroughness,  stand  unquestioned 
to  this  day. 

The  beginning  of  his  active  military  career 
started  with  a  long,  difficult  journey  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,  most 
of  which  was  made  in  the  saddle.  It  was  hard 
traveling  for  the  young  adjutant  general  of 
twenty-one  accompanied  by  a  small  escort. 
On  the  return  journey,  the  horses  were  aban- 
doned, and  it  was  when  traveling  on  foot  that  his 
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miraculous  escape  from  a  shot  fired  by  a  treach- 
erous Indian  guide  and  from  drowning,  occurred. 
When,  in  1755.  the  British  expedition  against 


"COLONEL  HUMPHKfeYS  LANDED  IN  THE  DITCH  ' 


(SEE  PAGE  299) 

the  French  fort  on  the  Monongahela,  commanded 
by  General  Braddock,  started  out  from  Alexan- 
dria, W'ashington,  acting  as  one  of  the  general's 
aides,  was  too  ill  to  start  with  it ;  but  when  the  da\' 
of  action  came,  the  day  that  the  French  and  In- 
dians ambushed  the  "red-coats,"  the  >oung  Vir- 
ginia colonel,  although  still  weak,  'rode  e\er>  - 
where  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  stri\-ing  to  ralh" 
the  panic-stricken  regulars;  and  although  two 
horses  had  been  shot  under  him,  he  was  the  only 
mounted  officer  left  at  the  end  of  the  fight. 

On  the  occasion  of  Washington's  first  \  isit  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  in  1756, 
he  rode  the  whole  distance,  with  two  aides  and 
servants,  to  confer  with  Go\ernor  Shirley  of 
Massachusetts  and  settle  with  him  the  question 
of  his  army  rank.  Appropriately  equipped  for 
his  mission,  the  descrii)tion  of  the  little  ca\'alcade 
is  very  striking.  Washington,  in  his  full  uniform 
of  a  'Virginia  colonel,  a  white-and-scarlet  cloak, 
sword-knot  of  red  and  gold,  his  London-made 


holsters  and  saddle-cloth  trimmed  with  his  livery 
"lace"  and  the  Washington  arms,  his  aides  also  in 
uniform,  with  the  servants  in  their  white-and- 
scarlet  liveries,  their  cocked  hats  edged  with  silver, 
bringing  up  the  rear,  attracted  universal  notice. 
E\'er>'where  he  was  recei\'ed  with  enthusiasm, 
his  fame  ha\ing  gone  before  him.  Dined  and 
feted  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  he  spent 
ten  days  with  the  hospitable  ro>al  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  whole  journey  was  a  suc- 
cess, bringing  him,  as  it  did,  in  contact  with  new 
scenes  and  people. 

It  seems  noteworthy  that  in  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Re\olution  such 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  horseback.  From  the  time  he  rode  from 
Philadelphia  to  take  command  of  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  in  1775,  down  to  the  capitulation  of 
Yorktown  in  1783,  his  horses  were  an  important 
factor  in  his  campaigns.  Among  many  such  inci- 
dents, a  notable  one  is  that  which  occurred  when, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Brooklyn  and 
their  retreat  across  the  river  to  New  York, 
Washington  in  his  report  to  Congress  wrote: 
"Our  passage  across  the  East  River  was  effected 
yesterda)-  morning;  and  for  fortj-eight  hours 
preceding  that  I  had  hardly  been  off  my  horse  and 
never  closed  my  eyes."  He  was,  in  fact,  the  last  ^ 
to  leave,  remaining  until  all  his  troops  had  been 
safely  ferried  across. 

An  all-night  ride  to  Princeton,  in  bitter  cold, 
over  frozen  roads,  and.  when  day  dawned,  riding 


■'NELSON,"    WASHINGTON'S    OLD  WAR-HORSE, 
RECEIVES  A  VISIT  FROM  HIS  MASTER 

fearlessly  over  the  field  to  rally  his  men,  reining 
in  his  charger  within  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy, 
forms  another  well-known  incident. 
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AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  MONMOUTH.    GEMCRAL  WASHINGTON,  MOUNTED  ON  A  WHITE  CHARGER,  ORDERED 
GENERAL  LEE  TO  THE  REAR  (SEE  PAGE  298) 


At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  an  old  farmer  was  side,  saying  repeatedly,  "Push  along,  old  man; 
pressed  into  service  to  lead  the  way  to  where  the  push  along!"  Shortly  after  the  defeat  at  Brandy- 
battle  was  raging,  and  he  relates  that  as  his  horse  wine.  General  Howe's  advance  regiments  were  at- 
took  the  fences  Washington  was  continually  at  his  tacked  at  Germantown ;  and  here,  as  at  Princeton, 
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Washington,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  officers, 
rode  recklessly  to  the  front  when  things  were  going 
wrong. 

After  the  hard  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
when  in  June  of  1778  the  British  abandoned 
Philadelphia  and  took  up  the  march  to  Sandy 
Hook,  Washington  resolved  to  attack  them  on 


PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON,  MOUNTED  ON  "PRESCOTT,"  MEETS  A  COACH 

their  route.  On  crossing  the  Delaware  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  Governor  William  Livingston  of 
New  Jersey  presented  to  the  commander-in-chief 
a  splendid  white  horse,  upon  which  he  hastened 
to  the  battle-field  of  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Custis,  in  his  "Recollections  of  Washing- 
ton," states  that  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  he  rode,  and  for  that  time  only  dur- 
ing the  war,  a  white  charger.  Galloping  forward, 
he  met  General  Charles  Lee,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  falling  back  in  confusion.  Indignant  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  orders,  W^ashington's 
wrath  was  expressed  in  peremptory  language, 
Lee  being  ordered  to  the  rear.   Riding  back  and 


forth  through  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  animating 
his  soldiers,  and  recalling  them  to  their  duty,  the 
lines  were  reformed  and  the  battle  tide  was  turned 
by  his  \  igorous  measures.  From  the  overpower- 
ing heat  of  the  day,  and  the  deep  and  sandy  soil, 
his  spirited  white  horse  sank  under  him  and  ex- 
pired. .\  chestnut  mare,  of  Arabian  stock,  was 
quickly  mounted,  this 
beautiful  animal  being 
ridden  through  the  rest  of 
the  battle.  Lafayette,  al- 
ways an  ardent  admirer 
of  Washington,  told  in 
later  years  of  Monmouth, 
where  he  had  commanded 
a  di\ision.  and  how  his 
beloved  chief,  splendidly 
mounted,  cheered  on  his 
men.  "I  thought  then  as 
now,"  said  the  enthusi- 
astic Frenchman,  "that 
never  had  I  beheld  so 
superb  a  man." 

Of  all  his  numerous  war- 
horses,  the  greatest  favo- 
rite was  Nelson — a  large, 
light  sorrel,  with  white 
face  and  legs,  named  after 
the  patriot  governor  of 
Virginia.  In  many  bat- 
tles,— often  under  fire, — 
Nelson  had  carried  his 
great  master  and  was  the 
fa^■ored  steed  at  the  crown- 
ing event  of  the  war — the 
capitulation  of  Yorktown. 

Living  to  a  good  old  age, 
and    never   ridden  after 
Washington  ceased  to 
mount  him,  the  veteran 
charger  was  well  taken 
care  of,  grazing  in  a  pad- 
dock through    the  sum- 
mers.   And  often,  as  the 
retired  general  and  President  made  the  rounds  of 
his  fields,  the  old  war-horse  would  run  neighing 
to  the  fence,  to  be  caressed  by  the  hand  of  his 
former  master. 

During  the  eight  years  of  his  Presidency,  Wash- 
ington frequently  took  exercise  on  horseback,  his 
stables  containing  at  that  time  as  many  as  ten 
coach-  and  saddle-horses. 

When  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  President  owned  two  pure  white 
saddle-horses,  named  Prescott  and  Jackson,  the 
former  being  a  splendid  animal,  which,  while  ac- 
customed to  cannon-fire,  waving  flags,  or  martial 
music,  had  a  bad  habit  of  dancing  about  and  shy- 
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ing  when  a  coach,  especially  one  containing  ladies, 
would  stop  to  greet  the  President.  The  other 
white  horse,  Jackson,  was  an  Arab,  with  flowing 
mane  and  tail,  but,  being  an  impetuous  and  fretful 
animal,  he  was  not  a  fa%'orite. 

A  celebrated  riding-teacher  used  to  say  that  he 
loved  "to  see  the  general  ride;  his  seat  is  so  firm, 
his  management  of  his  mount  so  easy  and  grace- 
ful, that  I,  who  am  a  professor  of  horsemanship, 
would  go  to  him  and  learn  to  ride." 

Since  his  early  boyhood,  the  only  recorded  fall 
from  a  horse  that  Washington  had  was  once  on  his 
return  to  Mount  Vernon  from  Alexandria.  His 
horse  on  this  occasion,  while  an  easy-gaited  one, 
was  scar>'.  When  about  to  mount  and  rise  in  the 
stirrup,  the  animal,  alarmed  by  the  glare  of  a  fire 
by  the  roadside,  sprang  from  under  his  rider,  who 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Fearing  that  he  was 
hurt,  his  companions  rushed  to  his  assistance,  but 
the  vigorous  old  gentleman,  getting  quickly  on 
his  feet,  assured  them  that,  though  his  tumble 
was  complete,  he  was  unhurt.  Having  been  only 
poised  in  his  stirrup  and  not  yet  in  the  saddle,  it 
was  a  fall  no  horseman  could  prevent  when  a 
scary  animal  sprang  from  under  him.  Vicious 
propensities  in  horses  never  troubled  Washing- 
ton; he  only  required  them  to  go  along. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Washing- 
ton's secretaries.  Colonel  David  Humphreys. 
The  colonel  was  a  lively  companion  and  a  great 
favorite,  and  on  one  of  their  rides  together  he 
challenged  his  chief  to  jump  a  hedge.  Always 
ready  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort,  Wash- 
ington told  him  to  "go  ahead,"  whereupon 
Humphreys  cleared  the  hedge,  but  landed  in  the 
ditch  on  the  other  side  up  to  his  saddle-girth. 
Riding  up  and  smiling  at  his  mud-bespattered 
friend,  Washington  observed,  "Ah,  Colonel, 
you  are  too  deep  for  me!" 

On  the  Mount  Vernon  estates,  during  the  years 
of  retirement  from  all  public  office,  his  rides  of 
inspection  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  a 
day,  usually  at  a  moderate  pace;  but  being  the 


most  punctual  of  men,  he  would,  if  delayed,  dis- 
play' the  horsemanship  of  earlier  days  by  a  hard 


gallop  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  hrst  dinner-bell 
at  quarter  of  three. 

A  last  glimpse  of  this  great  man  in  the  saddle, 
is  as  an  old  gentleman,  in  plain  drab  clothes,  a 
broad-brimmed  white  hat,  carrying  a  hickor)' 
switch,  with  a  long-handled  umbrella  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow — such  was  the  description  given  of 
him  by  Mr.  Custis  to  an  elderly  inquirer  who  was 
in  search  of  the  general  on  a  matter  of  business. 


"A  LAST  GLIMPSE  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  THE  SADDLE" 


TOMMY  SOLILOQUIZES 

Of  course,  't  was  very  fine  of  him 

To  tell  the  truth,  whatever  came; 
And,  as  Dad  says,  years  cannot  dim 

The  shining  glory  of  his  name. 
But  still,  I  often  wonder  why 

He  picked  that  kind!  I  cannot  see. 
When  I  just  think  of  cherry  pie, 

How  ke  could  chop  a  cherry-tree ! 

.1/.  L.  V. 


OLD  FOUR-TOES  WEIGHED  CLOSE  TO  A  TON' 


THE  CHRISTENING  OF  FOUR-TOES 

By  ALBERT  C.  ALLEN 


In  1906,  there  flashed  throughout  the  country  a 
press  despatch.  It  was  read  b)'  many  thousands 
of  people.  Some  read  it  with  mild  interest ;  man}' 
felt  a  pang  of  sorrow,  as  though  some  great  char- 
acter had  passed  away;  and  some  there  were  w^ho 
felt  as  if  they  had  lost  a  friend,  even  though  they 
had  hunted  him  and  desired,  above  all  else,  to 
wear  the  laurels  for  accomplishing  his  downfall. 
The  despatch  read : 

KING  OF  GRIZZLY  BEARS  KILLED  IN 
■WYOMING  WOODS 

"FOUR-TOES,"    'WHOSE   WEIGHT    WAS    NEARLY  A 
TON,  SLAIN  BY  A  MINING  MAN 

Cody,  Wyo.,  Dec.  13. — Old  "Four-toes,"  king  of  the 
srizzly  bears,  is  dead.  He  was  slain  in  the  woods  by 
Robert  Livermore,  a  Cripple  Creek  mining  expert,  and 
Fred  Chase,  a  local  guide.  They  trailed  the  huge  bear 
into  the  thicket  and  were  almost  ambushed  by  the  ani- 
mal. Chase  saw  the  bear  first  and  fired  the  first  shot. 
Eleven  shots  were  necessary  to  kill  him. 

Old  "Four-toes"  weighed  close  to  a  ton.  The  fat  on 
his  back  was  seven  inches  deep,  and  the  dried  hide 


measured  twelve  feet  in  length  and  nine  feet  nine 
inches  from  paw  to  paw.  His  chest  was  three  feet 
across,  and  the  oil  from  the  tallow,  after  a  sackful  of  the 
best  had  been  removed,  amounted  to  thirty  gallons. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  bear,  believed  to  be  the  largest 
ever  killed,  was  trapped,  but  tore  loose,  leaving  one 
claw  in  the  trap.    This  was  the  source  of  his  name. 


It  was  a  beautiful  September  day — the  nineteenth 
to  be  exact — in  the  year  1895  when  a  long  black 
railwa>'-train  wound  like  a  snake  through  Wyo- 
ming. .\  long  blast  of  the  whistle  announced  the 
approach  to  a  station,  and  the  train  came  to  a 
stop  at  a  collection  of  half  a  dozen  houses  built 
around  a  water-tank  and  station-house. 

A  porter  swung  ofif  the  platform  of  a  sleeper,  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  train,  and  an  army  ofticer  and 
a  youth  followed  him  to  the  ground. 

"Well,  here  we  are,  Dad!"  exclaimed  the  boy. 
"I  wonder  if  old  man  Boan  is  in  town  to-day. 
Let  's  step  over  to  the  post-office  and  see." 
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At  the  post-office  the  boy  was  welcomed  by  the 
postmaster,  who  was  also  keeper  of  the  general 
store  and  a  notary  public,  and  who  held  \'arious 
other  positions. 

"No,"  he  replied  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Boan  has  n't  been  over  for  two  weeks." 

"Do  you  know  any  one  who  would  haul  us  over 
to  Pine  Grove,  on  Black's  Fork?  We  want  to  get 
over  to  Boan's  to-night." 

"I  saw  Bill  Harmon  over  at  his  house,  maybe  he 
would  haul  you  over." 

"Thank  you;  I  '11  try  him.  You  wait  here. 
Dad,  till  I  go  and  find  out." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned  saying: 
"Come  on.  Dad.  He  will  take  us  o\-er.  We  had 
la'tter  get  some  cheese  and  crackers  for  lunch  — 
ii  's  noon  now  and  I  'm  getting  hungry-." 

They  made  their  purchases  and  went  to  the 
station,  and  in  a  short  time  were  joined  by  Bill 
Harmon,  with  his  wagon  and  two  horses. 

"Bill,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  father,"  said  the 
boy,  eagerly. 

Bill  rubbed  his  right  hand  on  his  trousers,  and, 
extending  it,  said:  "Mighty  glad  to  know  ye. 
Captain.  So  ye  're  goin'  over  to  try  yore  luck, 
are  ye?  Some  antelope  out  on  the  flats,  but  they 
ain't  many  deer  come  down  yet,  so  I  'm  told. 
Gee,  what  kind  of  a  rifle  is  that?" 

The  captain  returned  Bill's  hearty  grasp  and 
replied,  "That  's  a  Krag-Jorgensen — the  new 
army  rifle." 

Bill  took  the  extended  rifle  and  looked  it  over. 
"It  's  awful  small  bored  for  big  game,  ain't  it? 
'Pears  to  me  it  would  be  good  for  coyotes,  but 
that  little  pill  don't  look  like  it  would  stop  a  buck 
or  a  bear." 

"Oh,  yes  it  would,"  replied  the  captain;  "its 
penetration  is  far  greater  than  a  45-70  and  it  has 
wonderful  shocking  powers.  It  will  kill  a  bear 
easy  enough — the  trouble  is  to  find  the  bear  on 
which  to  try  it." 

"By  the  great  horn  spoon!"  Bill  ejaculated. 
"I  sure  would  n't  want  to  run  up  against  old  Sol 
with  it— he 'd  just  think  a  skeeter  bit  him." 

"Old  Sol?"  questioned  the  bo)'.    "\\'ho 's  he?" 

"You  mean  to  say  you  have  n't  heerd  of  old 
Sol?  Why,  he  's  the  biggest  grizzly  that  e\-er 
was.  I  heerd  he  was  o\  er  to  the  head  of  Smith's 
Fork  and  killed  a  bunch  of  sheep  t'other  night. 
You  ask  Boan  about  him." 

They  soon  had  their  roll  of  bedding  and  "grub 
box"  loaded  on  the  wagon,  and  started  out. 

It  took  nearly  three  hours  to  make  the  nine 
miles  to  Pine  Grove;  and  when  they  arrived,  it 
was  only  to  find  that  Boan  was  not  there.  Mrs. 
Boan  was  at  the  cabin  alone  with  the  baby  and 
she  welcomed  the  boy,  for  they  were  friends  of 
several  seasons. 


"Laws  a  mercy !"  she  exclaimed,  "but  it  is  good 
to  see  you  agin !  An'  this  is  yore  father.  Glad  to 
make  yore  acquaint' nee,  sir.  Step  right  in  an' 
I  '11  git  us  a  bite  to  eat.  No  you  won't  do  no  sech 
a  thing!"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  boy  said  they 
would  get  a  meal  in  camp.  "You  '11  set  right  here 
and  I  '11  have  somethin'  ready  in  a  jiffy.  Yes, 
Frank  's  gone  up  to  headquarters,  huntin'.  I 
don't  know  just  when  he  '11  be  back;  but  if  I  git 
a  chance,  I  '11  send  him  word." 

"W  ell,"  said  the  boy,  "I  guess  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  but  wait,  and  maybe  he  '11  come  back 
in  a  few  da\  s.  I  wanted  to  get  him  to  take  us  up 
into  the  mountains  for  deer." 

And  so  the\'  waited.  On  the  e\ening  of  the 
fourth  day  they  left  their  camp  and  walked  down 
to  the  cabin  to  see  Mrs.  Boan.  The  nights  were 
chilly,  as  it  was  past  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  cabin  was  warm  and  cozy.  Mrs.  Boan 
welcomed  them  cordially  and  insisted  that  they 
eat  a  piece  of  ])ie. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  Mr.  Boan?" 
asked  the  boy. 

"No,  but  I  jest  he\-  a  feelin'  he  '11  be  her  at 
nine  o'clock." 

The  evening  wore  on  and  the  two  were  about 
ready  to  depart  for  their  camp  when  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  team  could  be  heard.  All  stood 
listening  as  it  came  nearer  and  stopped. 

"It 's  him!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Boan.  "What  did 
I  tell  you?" 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened  and  a  large, 
heavily  built  man,  with  a  heavy  brown  beard  and 
merry,  twinkling  eyes,  stepped  into  the  room. 
It  was  Boan — and  just  then  the  little  clock  on  the 
mantel  struck  nine.  The  boy  was  dazed  and  the 
captain  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  '11  be  blest!" 

The  boy,  recovering  himself,  rushed  up  to 
clasp  the  hard  hand  of  the  big  moimtaineer. 
"Gee,  I  'm  glad  to  see  you!"  he  exclaimed. 
"How  on  earth  did  you  happen  to  come  in  just  at 
this  time?" 

"Well,"  explained  Boan,  after  he  had  met  the 
captain  and  greeted  his  wife,  "Doty  came  up 
yesterday  and  said  he  had  heerd  that  you 'd  come 
in  an'  was  a-lookin'  for  me — learned  it  from  Bill 
Harmon  over  to  Piedmont.  So  I  jest  nat'rally 
come  right  down.  Did  n't  git  started  till  late,  so 
war  late  gittin'  in." 

While  Boan  ate  his  supper,  explanations  were 
made  and  Boan  said:  "You  came  jest  in  time.  I 
want  to  go  back  to-morrow,  so  's  I  can  do^some 
huntin'  an'  see  if  I  can't  git  a  bar  afore  they  hole- 
up  for  the  winter.  If  it 's  all  right  with  you-all, 
we  '11  leave  to-morrow." 

"That  is  what  we  are  here  for,"  answered  the 
captain,  "and  if  we  won't  be  in  the  way,  we  should 
like  to  go  with  you." 
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Next  morning  Boan  dro\-e  up  to  camp  and 
found  the  captain  and  the  boy  ready.  The  tent 
was  left  standing,  as  they  were  to  use  a  cabin,  so 
their  few  other  belongings  were  loaded  in  a  very 
short  time.  Boan  mounted  to  the  seat,  the  cap- 
tain followed,  and  the  boy  climbed  up  on  the  roll 
of  bedding. 

The  wagon  was  a  rough,  strong  one,  with  a 
home-made  body,  and  the  whole  structure  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  paint  from  its  long  service 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  while  the  tires,  from 
contact  with  rocky  roads,  were  no  longer  flat. 
The  team  consisted  of  two  large,  raw-boned 
horses,  well  cared  for,  but  shaggy  and  carr>'ing 
not  a  pound  of  surplus  fat.  They  were  powerful 
animals  even  now  in  their  old  age. 

It  was  too  late  in  theaf  ternoon,  when  they  reached 
the  cabin  w'here  Boan  was  camped,  to  do  any- 
thing that  day,  but  in  the  morning  all  were  up  early 
and  breakfast  was  soon  over.  The  captain  decided 
to  try  his  luck  fishing,  while  the  boy  went  with 
Boan  to  the  place  where  he  had  his  bear-trap  set. 

"Been  thar  all  right!"  exclaimed  Boan.  "He 's 
sprung  the  trap,  but  she  never  ketched  him. 
This  is  the  second  time  an'  I  don't  quite  onder- 
stand  it." 

The  trap  was  an  eight-inch  one  and  had  been 
sprung,  W'hile  part  of  the  bait — the  carcass  of  a 
beaver — was  eaten. 

Boan  and  the  boy  looked  around  for  tracks. 
The  boy,  strolling  down  the  slope,  suddenh-  called 
to  his  companion:  "Come  down  here!  I  have 
found  a  track  and  it 's  a  monster!" 

Boan  hurried  to  where  the  boy  was  gazing  at  a 
single  track  left  in  a  small  patch  of  snow.  The 
print  was  distinct  and  appeared  to  ha\e  been 
made  within  a  very  short  time.  It  was  about 
fifteen  inches  long  and  eight  wide. 

Boan  took  one  look  at  it  and  exrlainied,  "Old 
Sol,  by  gum !" 

"The  big  grizzly?"  asked  the  l)oy,  incredulously. 

"That  's  him,"  said  Boan.  "No  wonder  that 
trap  would  n't  catch  him!  It  's  like  settin'  a 
mouse-trap  to  catch  a  co>ote.  You  see,  he  put 
his  old  foot  flat  down  on  it  an'  sjirung  the  trap 
without  it  even  pinchin'  him." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  asked  the 
boy.  "Can't  we  hide  out  here  to-night  and 
watch  for  him?    It 's  moonlight." 

"No,"  said  his  comvjanion,  "it  can't  be  did. 
Doty  '11  be  up  agin'  to-night  or  to-morrow,  an'  he 
is  go;n'  to  bring  in  another  trap  for  me — mebbe 
we  can  get  the  old  feller  to  walk  into  it,  but  he 's 
mighty  cute.  W'e  might  as  well  take  this  'un 
back  to  camp." 

"Why  don't  you  set  it  again?"  suggested  the 
boy.    "He  )in«lil  get  caught." 

"No  use.    The  trap 's  too  small ;  an'  an>  way  he 


won't  be  back  afore  three  days.  You  see,  when  a 
bar  is  makin'  his  rounds,  he  won't  visit  the  same 
spot  afore  three  days,  an'  if  he  don't  come  by  the 
fifth,  he  won't  come  at  all — that 's  the  rule,  and  I 
never  seen  it  fail." 

That  night  Doty  came  in  bringing  a  big  bear- 
trap — the  largest  procurable.  It  was  a  wicked 
afi"air,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
row  of  sharp,  hea\'y,  steel  teeth  on  each  jaw. 
The  boy  did  n't  like  the  looks  of  it  and  thought  it 
was  cruel  to  use  it,  but  Boan  overruled  his  objec- 
tions by  saying:  "Bars  don't  have  the  same 
feelin's  that  humans  do.  A  wound  that  'ud  put 
a  man  out  don't  even  bother  them.  It  ain't 
comfortable,  o'  course,  but  it  ain't  as  bad  as  you 
think.  Besides,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
old  Sol  don't  make  any  bones  about  how  he  treats 
his  victims?  He  has  done  lots  of  cruelties  in  his 
time.  Jest  the  other  night  he  killed  half  a  dozen 
sheep — leavin'  some  little  orphan  lambs,  too — an' 
badly  wounded  the  dog.  He  '11  mean  lots  o' 
money  to  me,  too." 

"We  have  heard  something  about  this  bear," 
said  the  captain.    "Tell  us  about  him?"  ' 

"Well,"  responded  Boan,  "I  don't  know  so 
much  about  him,  myself,  but  I  '11  tell  you  what  I 
know.  He  has  been  roamin'  these  hills  for  several 
years,  killin'  sheep  an'  cattle  an'  makin'  lots  o' 
trouble.  Every  hunter  has  been  after  him,  an'  a 
few  has  got  shots;  but  nary  a  one  has  got  him. 

"He 's  a  monster,  an'  the  smartest  critter  I  ever 
heerd  tell  of.  Traps  o'  all  kinds  has  been  set — 
but  he  knows  too  much  to  get  caught. 

"Thar  war  a  Swede  workin'  in  the  tie  camp  near 
here,  one  year,  who  had  a  span  o'  mules — big  'uns. 
One  e\"enin'  about  dusk  he  missed  one  o'  'em  and 
went  down  to  the  crick  to  look  for  him.  He 
heerd  a  noise  ofl'  to  one  side  an'  went  over  thar. 
Purty  soon  he  seen  his  mule  and  started  to  walk 
up  to  him  sayin',  'Wo,  bo\  !  Steady  now!'  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  mule  like  he  had  oats. 
The  mule  waited  ontil  he  got  up  to  about  twenty 
foot,  when  he  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs — say,  that 
Swede  gi\e  one  look  and  run  like  the  Old  Man 
hisself  war  after  him!  Why  did  he  run?  Well, 
lie  seed  agin'  the  sky  the  head  an'  shoulders  of 
the  biggest  grizzly  bar  in  the  world.  The  Swede 
said  he  war  eighteen  foot  high — I  guess  he  looked 
it,  all  right.  It  war  old  Sol.  No,  he  had  n't 
harmed  the  nuile — it  war  just  to  show  you  how 
big  he  war  when  he  could  be  mistook  for  one. 

"Old  Sam  Hamilton — you  know  him,  boy — 
told  me  of  one  time  when  he  war  after  deer  over 
to'ards  China  Lake.  He  had  stopped  to  rest, 
leanin'  agin  a  boulder  up  on  the  side  of  the 
mount'in.  Thar  war  a  clearin'  down  below  an' 
some  cattle  there — range  stock.  He  see  the  cows 
gittin'  nervous  an'  all  gazin'  down  the  glade — 
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they  war  up-wind  an'  must  'a'  smelled  somethin'. 
A  young  bull  in  the  herd  got  the  scent,  too,  an' 
begin  pawin'  the  dirt  an'  throwin'  it  over  his  back, 
fightin'  mad.  Sam  watched,  an'  purty  soon  seen 
the  willers  shake,  like  as  how  some  animal  war 
a-comin'  through  them.  He  just  set  tight.  The 
young  bull  moved  down  to'ards  the  wilier,  an' 
jest  then  out  walked  a  monster  grizzly  bar. 

"Sam  says  he  war  the  biggest  he 'd  ever  saw — 
said  he  must  'a'  weighed  a  ton.  Sam  waited 
ontil  he  would  walk  out  to  the  center  o'  the  glade 
so  he  could  give  him  more  'n  one  shot. 

"But  it  seems  like  that  old  bar  has  a  charmed 
life,  'cause,  jest  as  Sam  started  to  draw  a  bead  on 
him,  that  young  bull  marched  into  line  betwixt 
'em.  Sam  swore,  but  in  a  second  he  saw  thar 
war  somethin'  goin'  to  happen  an'  happen  quick. 
That  thar  fool  bull  war  too  young  to  have  much 
sense,  an'  it  war  probably  his  first  bar.  All  he 
knowed  war  that  he  war  goin'  to  lick  that  animal 
even  if  he  war  as  big  as  a  barn.  You  know,  some 
of  these  young  range  bulls  is  about  the  most  dan- 
gerousest  animals  goin' — they  ain't  had  any 
experience  an'  they  ain't  got  much  sense. 

"So  this  young  critter  came  rarin'  up  to  old 
Sol — for  it  war  him — and  got  right  in  front,  bar- 
rin'  the  road.  Old  Sol  stopped  an'  kind  o'  looked 
at  him  an'  moved  to  one  side,  but  Mr.  Bull  had 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder  an'  war  a-darin'  him  to 
knock  it  off.  Sol  seemed  like  he  war  in  a  purty 
good  humor,  Sam  said,  an'  jest  sat  on  his  hunkers 
like  a  giant  dog,  his  tongue  hangin'  out,  his  head 
a  rollin',  an'  him  a-swayin'  from  side  to  side. 

"Mr.  Bull  pawed  the  dirt  an'  roared  an'  rared, 
an',  when  he  seen  old  Sol  ain't  a-goin'  to  move,  he 
got  braver  an'  made  a  pass  at  the  old  bar.  Sol 
sorta  leaned  back,  Sam  said,  an'  showed  his 
teeth — looked  a  yard  long,  Sam  said — an'  raised 
one  o'  his  big  paws  with  his  claws  all  bar'  like  a 
mad  cat.  Sam  said  he  war  so  durned  int'rested 
he  forgot  all  about  shootin',  so  he  jest  held  his 
breath  an'  watched. 

"Mr.  Bull  did  n't  see  nothin'  menacin'  in  Sol,  so 
all  to  a  suddent  he  made  a  charge.  Sam  said  he 
could  n't  jest  tell  how  it  happened,  but  thar  war  a 
sound  like  the  pop  of  a  rifle,  or  somethin',  as  Sol 
smashed  that  critter  squar'  on  the  head.  Mr. 
Bull  crumpled  up  right  thar. 

"Afore  Sam  got  his  senses  back  enuff  to  know 
that  that  old  bar  war  his  meat,  old  Sol  had  disap- 
peared in  the  brush.  Sam  knowed  that  the  old 
feller  would  hang  around  ontil  it  got  good  an' 
dark,  an'  then  he  'd  come  out  an'  have  a  feast. 
That  bein'  the  case,  Sam  made  up  his  mind  it  war 
no  healthy  country  after  dark,  an'  he  pulled  out. 
Yes,  he  is  some  big  bar." 

"How  did  he  get  his  name?"  asked  the  boy. 

"That  I  don't  know.    He  is  known  as  Sol  in 


these  parts — mebbe  he  's  called  somethin'  else  in 
other  parts." 

In  the  morning  they  carried  the  huge  trap  down 
to  the  spot  where  the  other  trap  had  been  set. 
The  half-carcass  of  the  beaver  still  remained  as  it 
was  left — marauders  probably  understood  that  it 
belonged  to  Sol  and  it  was  "Hands  Off." 

First  the  two  carried  some  more  dead  roots  and 
trees  to  strengthen  the  barricade  which  was  piled 
high  behind  the  bait,  between  two  pines — this  to 
insure  against  the  bear  entering  from  the  rear. 
The  two  trees  were  about  four  feet  apart,  and 
from  the  base  of  each,  Boan  had  constructed  a 
kind  of  fence,  consisting  of  some  dead  logs,  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  These  were  fastened  with  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
them  rolling  off.  These  two  fences  formed  a  run- 
way just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  bear-trap  to  be 
set  between  them. 

It  was  dangerous  work  setting  the  massi\e  con- 
trivance, for  great  care  had  to  be  exercised  to 
prevent  its  being  sprung  while  handling.  The 
two  massi\  e  springs  were  compressed  by  placing 
the  trap  near  the  curving  root  of  a  li\  e  tree;  under 
this  root  was  inserted  the  ends  of  two  dead  sap- 
lings, and  they  were  brought  down  across  the 
two  springs,  so  that,  when  pulled  down,  they 
would  compress  them.  They  made  several  at- 
tempts before  they  were  successful,  as  one  or  the 
other  of  the  saplings  would  slip  just  before  the 
springs  were  completely  compressed.  Boan  did 
not  possess  the  regular  contrivance  used  for 
setting  these  traps,  so  he  had  to  improvise  one. 
Finally,  they  got  the  springs  down  and  the  big 
jaws  fell  open.  Boan  fastened  the  pan  with  a 
couple  of  sticks,  while  the  boy  held  the  saplings 
down.  When  completed,  they  carried  it  very 
carefully  and  placed  it  in  position,  breathing  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  they  saw  it  safely  set.  They  cut  a 
number  of  dead  willow  twigs  which  they  sharp- 
ened on  both  ends — making  pegs  about  six  inches 
long.  These  were  carefully  pushed  into  the 
ground  for  about  half  their  length  all  around  the 
trap  for  such  a  distance  on  each  side  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  bear  to  step  any  place  except 
on  the  steel  jaws,  when  he  tried  to  reach  the  bait 
six  feet  ahead.  Light  leaves  and  earth  were 
carefully  sprinkled  over  the  trap,  concealing  it, 
and  a  log  chain  was  fastened  to  it,  the  other  end 
of  which  was  attached  to  the  bottom  log  on  one 
side  of  the  runway.  The  chain  was  covered  with 
earth,  and  then  everything  was  ready.  The  bear 
could  not  reach  the  bait  except  by  going  through 
the  runway,  and  he  must  step  into  the  trap  to 
avoid  the  sharpened  stakes. 

"Won't  he  know  we  have  been  there?  I  al- 
ways supposed  that  a  bear  would  n't  go  into  a 
trap  if  he  smellcd  human  beings." 
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"That  's  mostly  true,  but  Sol  has  been  thar 
twice  already.  He  '11  know  the  trap  's  thar  an' 
try  to  get  around  it.  Mebbe  he  '11  think  he  can 
spring  it  like  he  did  the  little  one.  You  noticed  I 
did  n't  tech  the  bait.  I  think  he  's  still  around, 
as  it 's  gittin'  late  in  the  season  an  he  's  layin' 
up  fat  afore  he  holes  up." 

Boan  let  two  nights  pass  before  visiting  the 
trap,  and  then  everything  was  as  they  had  left  it. 

The  fifth  evening  after  Sol's  former  visit  came; 
and  the  night  was  a  clear,  frosty  one,  the  stars 
sparkling  like  brilliant  diamonds  in  the  patches 
of  sky  visible  through  the  trees.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  silence  of  the  forest  was 
unbroken.  It  was  the  crucial  time — this  night 
or  none.  The  boy  was  nervous  all  the  evening, 
every  few  minutes  going  to  the  door  and  standing 
just  outside,  listening.  The  trap  was  a  mile 
away  up  the  caiion,  and  he  knew  he  could  n't 
hear  anything,  but  he  just  could  n't  help  it — he 
had  to  listen. 

He  tried  to  be  interested  in  the  tales  being  told 
about  the  fire,  but  his  thoughts  were  on  the  trap. 
Every  nerve  was  tense  and  the  strain  increased  as 
the  evening  wore  on.  It  was  past  ten  o'clock 
when  a  lull  occurred  in  the  conversation  and  the 
boy  jumped  to  his  feet.  "What  's  that?"  he 
exclaimed.  He  rushed  outside  and  listened. 
Not  a  sound  but  the  trickling  of  water  down  at 
the  spring.  He  started  to  turn  back  when  some- 
thing reached  his  ears — a  sound  like  distant 
thunder. 

"We  've  got  him!"  he  cried,  rushing  into  the 
cabin  and  snatching  his  rifle  from  the  corner. 
"Come  on,  let 's  go  after  him!" 

Boan  rose  and  put  a  restraining  hand  on  the 
boy's  arm.  "Hold  on,"  he  said.  "If  we  have 
caught  him  an'  he  stays  in  that  trap  five  minutes, 
he  '11  be  thar  in  the  mornin';  an'  if  we  went  down 
thar  an'  he  got  out,  we  'd  be  scattered  all  over 
the  state  of  Wyoming  afore  daybreak — an'  it 
would  take  a  setter-dog  to  find  our  pieces,  too." 

Old  Sol  had  risen  from  his  bed  in  a  comfortable 
spot  deep  in  the  center  of  a  heavy  clump  of  wil- 
lows. He  was  hungry,  and  dusk  was  coming  on. 
He  stretched,  yawned,  and  shook  his  long  coat. 
Slowly  he  ambled  down  to  the  creek  and  drank, 
then  sm.elled  along  the  bank  for  a  few  yards  and 
lifted  his  sensitive  nose  to  test  the  air.  Nothing 
came  to  him,  so  he  moved  on  up  the  stream  and 
visited  a  beaver-dam.  He  smelled  of  the  vent  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  smell  of  beaver  was 
there,  but  he  knew  that  the  family  was  not  at 
home.  He  left  the  stream  and  walked  up  into 
the  timber,  stopping  here  and  there  to  turn  over  a 
lug  and  lick  up  the  few  grubs  he  found. 

l"or  hours  he  wandered  here  and  there,  and 


gradually  came  near  to  where  the  trap  was  set. 
A  faint  pufT  of  wind  brought  a  scent  to  his  nostrils. 
He  raised  his  muzzle  and  twisted  his  nose,  testing 
the  air.  He  smelled  the  beaver  and  drew  near  to 
the  little  clump  of  scattered  trees  in  the  clearing. 
The  moon  was  bright  and  he  could  see  nothing 
suspicious.  He  circled  the  place  where  the  trap 
lay  and  lost  the  scent.  He  moved  around  the 
trees,  drawing  closer  and  closer.  Again  he  caught 
the  scent.  He  paused  thirty  feet  away  and 
smelled  of  the  air.  He  approached  the  two  trees 
at  the  back,  where  the  roots  were  piled — he 
smelled  them.  Perhaps  he  could  smell  the  man- 
scent,  but  it  was  old.  He  went  around  and  found 
the  nmway — he  had  been  there  before.  He  took 
a  step  into  it  and  paused.  There  was  the  carcass 
of  the  beaver,  just  where  he  had  eaten  of  it  before. 
That  there  was  something  in  the  little  open  space 
between  the  sharp  sticks  he  knew,  and  he  hesi- 
tated. 

Again  he  smelled  that  enticing  odor.  He 
raised  his  massi\  e  right  foot  and  placed  it  care- 
fulh'  over  to  the  left,  trying  to  get  a  foothold  on 
the  bottom  log  which  projected  a  little.  He  put 
more  weight  on  his  foot — it  slipped  and  dropped 
into  the  little  open  space.  There  was  a  loud  snap, 
and  something  bit  deep  into  the  base  of  his  small- 
est toe.  With  a  terrific  roar  of  rage,  he  lurched 
backward,  something  hea\';>'  dragging  on  his  foot. 

Back  he  went,  and  the  thing  brought  him  up 
with  a  jerk.  With  a  terrific  snarl,  he  reached 
down  and  bit  hard  upon  this  thing  that  dared  to 
hold  his  foot.  Anything  less  than  iron  or  steel 
would  h'dxe  been  crushed  between  those  massive 
jaws — but  this  thing  was  too  hard,  and  it  had  that 
dread  smell  of  steel.  His  toe  was  bleeding,  and 
the  smell  of  the  blood  drove  him  into  a  frenzy. 
With  all  his  magnificent  strength,  he  jiulled  upon 
the  thing  which  held  him.  It  moxed,  and  he 
dragged  it  back.  Then,  amid  the  sound  of  rend- 
ing wood  and  cracking  branches,  he  pulled  the 
hea\y  log  out  from  imder  the  pile  abo\e  it. 
Backward  he  pulled  it  for  ten  feet,  this  log  weigh- 
ing well  over  a  hundred  pounds.  It  was  free  now 
from  the  mass  of  other  logs  and  moved  more 
easily.  He  changed  his  direction,  the  chain 
slackened,  and  he  lifted  his  foot  with  the  trap 
hanging  from  his  toe.  With  the  blows  of  a  trip- 
hammer, he  swung  the  trap  and  smashed  it  on  a 
dead,  barkless  log.  Again  and  again  he  battered 
it,  the  chips  flying  from  the  splintered  wood.  He 
started  off  and  went  around  a  sapling  pine — then 
the  thing  on  his  foot  held  him.  He  turned  and 
circled  the  little  tree,  and  again  he  was  stopped  as 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  chain.  With  a  terrific 
growl,  he  fought  the  chain. 

The  white  froth  came  from  his  snapping  jaws, 
and  the  air  was  rent  with  his  snarls.    A  coyote, 
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which  had  been  near,  lured  by  the  smell  of  the 
beaver,  dropped  his  brush  and  silently,  cowering 
in  fear,  slunk  away  into  the  brush. 

Again  and  again  the  great  brute  beat  the  trap, 
the  chain  clashing  and  clanging  at  every  blow'. 
Still  this  thing  hung  to  him.  He  made  a  half- 
turn  about  the  sapling  and  pulled,  the  chain  cut- 
ting deep  into  the  green  wood.  He  saw  the  tree 
bend  from  his  effort,  and  he  turned  savagely  upon 
it  and  ripped  the  bark  with  the  claws  of  his  free 
paw.  One  more  might}-  pull,  and  the  thing 
which  held  him  dropped  to  the  ground  with  a 
clang — he  was  free! 

He  turned  and  ran,  crashing  through  the  brush, 
down  across  the  stream  and  through  the  willows, 
snarling  and  snapping  at  the  brush  that  got  in  his 
way.  In  a  little  while  he  began  to  calm  down 
and  he  slowed  his  pace.  Far  up  the  canon  he 
paused  and  licked  his  crushed  and  bleeding  toe, 
then  on  again. 

Many  miles  he  traveled,  and  then  he  came  to 
the  place  he  sought.  It  was  a  cavern  in  a  wild, 
almost  inaccessible,  spot  high  in  the  mountains. 
Into  this  he  crawled  and  lay  down  to  rest  and  lick 
his  wounded  paw. 

The  next  day  he  slept  fitfulK',  and  as  night 
came  on  he  awoke.  His  foot  was  sore  and  he 
licked  it,  but  did  not  go  out.  He  was  getting 
lethargic — the  first  symptom  of  his  long  winter's 
sleep.  He  licked  his  wound  and  slept,  and  softly, 
as  he  lay,  the  frost  king  came  out  of  the  north  and 
painted  the  whole  world  white.  The  snow  piled 
up  and  covered  the  door  of  his  den,  and  Sol 
slept  on. 

BoAN  and  the  boy  were  up  at  dawn  the  morning 
after  they  had  heard  the  bear,  .\fter  a  hasty 
breakfast,  they  made  all  speed  to  the  trap.  Near- 
ing  the  spot,  they  approached  cautiously,  their 
rifles  ready.  They  could  see  that  things  were 
changed  at  the  trap,  but  could  not  make  out  what 
had  happened.  They  walked  closer  and  closer, 
and  then  saw  that  there  was  nothing  there. 
They  walked  up  to  the  place — it  was  a  wreck. 
The  logs  were  thrown  down,  the  ground  torn,  and 
blood  was  spattered  all  about. 

The  trap  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  sapling,  aroimd 
which  the  heavy  chain  was  wrapped  so  tightly 
that  it  had  cut  deep  into  the  wood  beneath  the 
bark.  Boan  spoke  just  one  word,  "Gone!"  and 
sat  down  on  a  log,  his  head  in  his  hands. 

The  boy  gazed  speechless  at  the  evidence  of 
such  terrific  strength,  such  furious  destruction,  as 
met  his  eyes.  Finally,  Boan  arose  and  spoke 
again,  "We  had  him,  but  he  's  gone."  He 
stooped  and  examined  the  trap,  the  logs,  and  the 


ground,  then  he  said,  "He  teched  the  pan  with 
his  toe — see  the  scratch  here?"  and  he  indicated  a 
mark  on  the  pan.  "This  tooth  caught  him  by 
the  little  toe  of  his  right  front  foot." 

The  boy  examined  the  trap  with  interest. 
"Gee,  just  look  how  he  has  bent  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "The  jaws  are  sprung  so  they  won't 
meet  by  a  half  inch  at  this  end.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
bone  and  some  hair.  When  he  pulled  out,  he 
must  have  left  his  toe — I 'm  going  to  look  for  it." 

For  vsome  time  he  scratched  around  in  the 
debris  and  suddenly  cried:  "I 've  found  it!  Is  n't 
it  a  big  one?"  and  he  held  up  the  claw.  It  was  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  nearly  five  inches 
long — and  it  was  the  "little"  toe! 

The  next  spring  Sol  came  forth,  his  wound  healed. 
He  was  seen  and  recognized  by  one  of  the  moun- 
taineers who  knew  him.  and  when  this  man  saw 


"THE  MISSING  CLAW' 

the  trail,  he  marveled:  "By  gum!  It  's  old  Sol 
all  right,  but  he  has  only  four  toes  on  his  right 
front  foot — the  little  one  is  gone." 

F^verywhere  the  great  bear  went  his  trail  was 
noted — and  he  was  called  Four-toes. 

For  many  years  he  roamed  the  range  from 
Green  River  to  the  Yellowstone,  defying  man  and 
beast.  His  fame  spread  and  his  name  became 
known  to  thousands,  and  as  he  wandered  the 
forests,  monarch  of  all  his  range,  his  missing  claw 
was  resting  in  a  velvet-lined  case  in  a  city  dwell- 
ing— the  baptismal  certificate  of  the  christening 
of  Four-toes. 
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ARY  Meliiida  Meliitable  Brown 
Again  on  the  pillion  rode  gaily  to  town. 
Her  father,  in  front  of  her,  chirruped  to  Dobbin 
So  blithely,  he  thought 't  was  his  good  friend,  the  robin. 

She  sought  not  for  ribbons  and  lace,  as  before, 
But  took  a  long  list  to  the  grocery  store, 
For  her  mother  was  wishful  of  all  sorts  of  spices. 
Salt,  sugar,  and  raisins,  and  each  thing  that  nice  is. 

As  they  jogged  along  home,  and  were  half  through  the  wood 
A  robber  sprang  out,  and  he  looked  far  from  good ! 
He 'd  a  big  blunderbuss,  and  he  seized  Dobbin's  bridle 
And  hissed,  "Now  hands  up!    To  resist  would  be  idle'" 
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But  the  scamp  never  thought,  'mid  his  sauc>' 
demands, 

To  say  to  a  little  girl,  "Hold  up  your  hands!" 
He  thought  that,  while  purses  and  gold  he  was 
taking. 

She'd  be  just  a  little  heap,  shaking  and  quaking! 

As  there  on  the  pillion  she  sat,  very  still, 
Her  curls  hid  her  face,  and  she  looked  really  ill ; 
But  while,  to  his  eye,  she  seemed  fit  to  be 
tumbling 

Right  off,  her  small  hand  in  her  big  bag  was 
fumbling; 

And  while  she  drooped  lower,  and  looked 

worse  and  worse. 
And  just  as  he  reached  for  her  father's 

plump  purse. 
Right  straight  at  his  face,  when  he 

thought  she  was  crying, 
A  thin-papered  package  of  pepper  went 

flying ! 


"Kerchoo!   Ah-kerchoo!  Ah-kercJiooalikerchooH!" 
Dear,  dear,  how  he  spluttered,  and  what  a  to-do! 
He  really  believed  that  he  must  be  "bad-dreaming," 
As  the  pep]3ery  tears  down  his  cheeks  went  a-streaming. 

Before  he  could  guess  what  had  happened  to  him, 

Her  father  reached  out,  with  a  look  very  grim, 

His  blunderbuss  seized,  "Forward,  march!"  shouted  gruffly. 

And  ahead  trudged  that  bandit,  all  tear>-  and  snufflv ! 


Thus  Mary  Melinda  Mehitable  Brown, 
My  mother's  great-grandmother,  rode  home 
from  town. 

"Gadzooks!"  fumed  the  bandit,  his  face  like 
vermilion, 

"Outmatched  by  a  little  maid  perched  on  a 
pillion  I" 


BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 

By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

The  boys  slept  late  the  next  morning.  When 
they  awoke,  it  was  to  find  the  sun  risen  half-way 
to  its  zenith,  and  Jack  gone.  W'a'na,  who,  of  the 
Indians,  alone  remained,  reported  that  Milton 
had  departed  soon  after  sunrise  with  Walee,  Jim, 
and  the  Macusi  Dick  on  a  hunt  for  small  birds. 

Left  to  themseh  es,  they  ate  a  dry  breakfast  of 
bread  and  canned  salmon,  and  then,  gun  in  hand, 
leaving  Wa'na  in  charge  of  camp,  set  oft"  through 
the  jungle.  Their  hunt  was  destined  to  be 
barren  of  result  so  far  as  the  actual  killing  of 
game  was  concerned,  but  was  not  without  its 
thrills  for  Paul,  and  a  weird  surprise  for  both  of 
them. 

They  followed  the  trail  of  yesterday  for  a 
hundred  yards,  and,  taking  their  bearings  with  a 
compass,  turned  north,  parallel  to  the  river. 
Their  advance  was  slow,  but  Paul,  try  as  he 
would,  could  not  avoid  the  patches  of  dry  leaves 
and  brittle  dead  twigs  which  persisted  in  getting 
under  foot.  Fred's  progress  was  more  often  silent, 
but  even  his  previous  training  did  not  prevent  a 
noisy  rustle  rising  from  misplaced  footfalls  now 
and  then.  Once,  twice,  several  times  they  flushed 
tinamou,  which,  if  their  approach  had  been  silent, 
they  should  have  seen  running  on  the  ground. 
Two  agoutis  galloped  away  grunting,  without 
offering  the  slightest  chance  for  a  shot.  A  larger 
animal,  hidden  beneath  a  tree  still  living  and 
green,  but  uprooted  across  a  shallow  gully,  sprang 
from  its  cover  and  disappeared  in  a  swirl  of 
bushes — a  deer,  Fred  named  it.  Discouraged,  but 
not  relaxing  their  attempts  at  caution,  the  hunters 
pressed  on. 

An  hour  later,  Paul  saw  toucans  in  the  open 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  boys  were  jiass- 
ing  a  spiny  palm  whose  trunk,  covered  with 
needles  like  the  back  of  a  hedgehog,  rose  fifty  feet 
to  a  cluster  of  broad  fronds  at  its  head.  Two 
heavily  laden  strings  of  purple,  beadlike  fruit 
hung  at  the  base  of  the  leafy  cluster.  Fred 
passed  it  by,  but  Paul,  to  whom  all  jungle  objects 
were  strange  and  the  prickly  trunk  a  new  and 
curious  sight,  paused  to  stare.  Suddenly,  as  he 
gazed,  one  of  the  fruit  clusters  was  violently 
agitated.  A  shower  of  purple  berries,  rattling 
and  spattering  on  the  leaves  at  his  feet,  caused 
him  to  dodge  back  out  of  harm's  way,  and  he  was 
astounded  to  see  a  long,  triangular,  dark-red 
piece  of  wood,  apparently  acting  with  no  hand  to 


guide  it,  hacking  and  tearing  at  the  fruit  in  a 
seemingly  desperate  eff  ort  to  dislodge  as  much  as 
it  could.  Paul  seized  his  chum  by  the  shoulder 
and  pointed. 

"Look,  Skinny!    What  is  it?" 

But  Fred's  answer  was  not  necessary.  The 
low  tones  had  been  heard  by  other  and  keener 
ears;  the  threshing  ceased.  For  several  seconds 
the  cluster  hung  as  stiff  and  taut  as  if  manufac- 
tured of  wire  and  wax;  then  came  a  sudden  jerk, 
a  harsh,  drawn-out  yelp,  and  from  it  flew  a  large, 
dark-bodied  bird. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  broad,  six- 
inch-long  bill,  the  jet-black  body,  and  reddish- 
yellow  rump,  nor  the  white  upper  breast  and 
throat.  A  day  spent  at  the  zoo,  a  colored  draw- 
ing in  a  book-store  window  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
a  stuff  ed  specimen  in  the  glass  case  which  occupied 
one  whole  wall  of  the  science  room  at  school,  had 
taught  Paul  to  recognize  this  bird.  It  perched 
on  a  limb  sixty  feet  above  them,  as  large  as  a 
crow  and  its  body  as  black,  staring  down,  with 
its  queer,  paper-cutter  head  bent  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other  in  order  to  bring  the  boys 
alternately  within  the  vision  of  each  eye.  A 
second  toucan  joined  it,  and  the  pair  made  the 
forest  ring  with  then'  cries. 

"I  know  those!"  Paul  cried  out  loud,  for- 
getting caution,  so  overjoyed  was  he  that  he  had 
recognized  the  birds  without  the  aid  of  his  friend. 
"They  're  toucans!  Look  al  the  bills  on  them. 
Skinny !" 

The  two  birds  took  fright  at  this  last  outburst, 
and  fled  over  the  tree-tops. 

"Sure!  They  're  red-billed  toucans,  or  bill- 
birds  as  people  call  'em  here  down."  Fred  had 
remained  wholly  unmo\"ed  by  the  sight.  "They 
're  mighty  common  in  the  jungle.  We 've  got  all 
kinds  in  this  locality,  from  the  little  green  tou- 
canet,  not  bigger  than  a  robin,  to  those  large 
beggars  >ou  just  saw.  You  '11  see  lots  of  them 
after  ^ou  get  used  to  things.  We  've  collected 
five  species  so  far,  and  that  one 's  the  largest  that 
grows,  except  perhaps  the  logo,  which  lives  in  the 
Amazon  country.  I  suppose  there  are  two  or 
three  dozen  species  found  altogether  in  South 
America,  though  I  don't  belie\e  more  than  h\e 
or  six  live  right  here.  They  can  make  a  lot  of 
noise,  too,  as  >'ou  heard;  but  wait  until  you  really 
hear  them-  yelp !  You  '11  think  you  're  out  on  a 
country  road  filled  with  ox -carts  whose  wheels 
need  greasing!" 

"But  did  >  ou  see  his  bill?"  the  other  reiterated. 
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"It  's  bigger  than  the  one  on  the  bird  in  Mr. 
O'Neil's  case  at  school!  I  should  think  it  would 
get  tired  to  death  carrying  a  thing  like  that 
around  all  the  time." 

"Nothing  like  that,"  Fred  declared,  his  manner 
perhaps  a  trifle  superior;  "it 's  hollow,  just  a  thin 
layer  of  horn.  The  biting  edges  are  notched 
and  sharp,  so  the  bird  can  hang  on  to  a  fruit  or 
berry  without  its  slipping  out.  And  they  can 
bite,  too,  when  the>'  're  wounded  or  shut  up  in 
a  cage!  Nest  in  holes  and  generally  live  high  up 
in  trees  where — Jim-in-etty!    Did  you  hear  that?" 

Paul  was  not  startled — no,  he  was  pureh'  and 
monstrously  frightened!  Half  stunned,  he  threw 
himself  for  safet\'  beneath  a  leaning  tree-trunk 
\\hich  had  been  uprooted  recently  and  fallen 
against  one  of  its  neighbors.  Imagine  if  you  can, 
a  thousand  watchmen's  rattles  twirling  in  unison 
to  the  accompaniment  of  many  steam-whistles 
close  at  hand,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
frightful  din  which  struck  above  the  jungle  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  cyclone.  Of  course  he  was 
afraid.  Its  incredible  clatter  drowned  all  other 
rounds,  caused  his  ears  to  ring,  set  his  teeth  on 
edge  by  its  infernal  shrillness,  and  caused  him  to 
ciuake  inwardly  b}'  its  harshness.  Then  it  passed 
beyond,  gradually  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
dwindled  to  nothing. 

"Wha-wha-what?"  Paul  stammered,  but  got 
no  farther,  so  great  and  sharp  had  been  the  shock. 
He  could  feel  himself  trembling  as  if  from  ague. 

Fred  was  wiping  his  e^es,  weak  from  laughing. 
l-"at  made  such  a  ridiculous  figure,  bent  half 
double,  jammed  tight  into  the  angle  between 
the  tree  and  the  ground,  his  round  face  dripping 
with  perspiration,  its  chubby  pinkness  lost  in 
chalky  white,  his  eyes  twice  their  normal  size, 
and  a  great  split  in  his  pet  flannel  shirt  which 
had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  put  upon 
it  by  the  sudden  arching  of  that  well-padded 
back. 

"They  certainly  are  corkers  for  noise!"  Fred 
chortled  at  last.  "Beat  a  football  game  at  school 
all  hollow,  don't  they?  Almost  scared  me  to 
death,  too,  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  them." 

"Was  n't  scared  at  all!"  Paul  was  standing 
up  now  looking  sheepish,  and  his  face  was  resum- 
ing its  wonted  ruddy  hue.    "But  w-what  was  it?" 

"Macaws.  A  flock  of  scarlet  and  blues.  Did 
n't  you  see  them?  or  were  you  too  busy?" 

"I  tell  you  I  was  n't  scared!  Just  stumbled, 
and  fell  under  the  tree.  Of  course  I  did  n't  see 
them —    Well,  perhaps  I  was  a  little  startled." 

"So  was  I  the  first  time,"  his  grinning  chum 
declared.  "I  crawled  between  the  roots  of  a 
mora-tree  and  hid  as  close  as  I  could.  Jack  was 
with  me,  and  he  was  almost  as  scared  as  I.  He 
started  for  the  mora  as  quickly  as  I  did,  but 


thought  better  of  it  and  stood  right  where  he  was, 
with  his  gun  ready.  You  ought  to  have  seen  his 
face  when  he  found  out  what  was  making  the — " 
Fred,  during  his  recital,  had  inadvertently 
leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  spiny  palm. 
Several  of  the  brittle  thorns  adhered  to  his  shirt 
and  punctured  his  shoulder  with  their  sharp 
points. 

"Ouch!  Those  things  hurt!"  he  howled, 
frantically  extracting  the  prickly  spines;  then 
catching  sight  of  the  face  of  his  companion, 
indignantly  demanded:  "What  are  yoii  laughing 
at?" 

"At  you.  Skinny  Shanks !    Do  it  again." 

"Don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at!" 

"Do  it  again.  Skinny,"  Paul  implored,  bubbling 
over  with  glee.  "I  never  saw  anybody  jump  so 
in  my  life !"  His  body  shook  like  a  mold  of  lemon 
jelly  and  the  tears  coursed  down  his  ample 
cheeks.  He  actually  wept  with  joy  as  he  leaned 
on  his  gun.  This  was  the  first  time  Fred  had 
been  caught  napping  in  the  forest! 

The  other  rubbed  his  shoulder  and  grunted. 
A  moment  later  he  smiled,  then  laughed  as  heart- 
ily as  his  friend.  It  was  funn}-,  after  all — but 
come  on,  they 'd  better  be  moving. 

As  they  advanced,  the  jungle  grew  darker;  the 
trees  rose  higher,  with  their  tops  closer  knit  to- 
gether. The  ground  became  void  of  undergrowth, 
and  bare  save  for  crowded  tree-trunks.  The  sun 
failed  to  penetrate,  even  with  a  single  ray,  the 
dense  canopy  overhead.  Dead  silence  dogged 
their  steps;  no  sound,  no  cr}-  of  a  bird,  no  stirring 
of  branches,  not  even  the  rustle  of  a  lizard  broke 
the  quiet.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  sun,  causing 
the  twilight  to  deepen.  The  boys  walked  in  a 
gloomy  vault  of  deathlike  stillness. 

Paul  no  longer  crowed  o\er  his  chum.  The 
sultry  heat,  the  darkened  shadows,  the  dead,  dead 
silence  of  the  jungle  caused  his  mind  to  turn  in 
more  mournful  directions.  His  imagination 
flowed  through  gloomier  ways  mider  the  dismal, 
overpowering  influence  of  his  surroundings. 
What  a  cheerless,  somber  place  the  jungle  was, 
after  all!  What  a  vast,  inhospitable  region  it 
seemed,  like  the  ocean  with  its  limitless  miles  of 
never-ending  space,  yet  crowding  one  in,  preying 
on  one,  suffocating  one  by  its  \ery  magnitude! 
What  a  tiny  atom  he  was ! 

Paul  shivered,  though  dripping  from  the  heat 
of  the  sultry  atmosphere.  Suppose  he  became 
lost;  what  would  he  do?  what  could  he  do?  He 
might  wander  for  days  and  nights,  weeks  and 
months,  tramping  and  crawling,  or  running, 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  bewildered,  insane, 
until,  faint  and  dying,  he  fell.  What  a  horrible 
picture!  This  was  not  like  home;  there  was  no 
kindly  policeman  ready  to  direct  your  way;  no 
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taxicab  rattled  and  sputtered  at  the  corner, 
awaiting  its  fare.  Here,  if  you  were  lost,  you 
were  truly  lost,  and  with  nothing  but  the  sun  to 
guide  }'ou.    Again  Paul  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

An  exclamation  from  Fred  broke  the  oppressive 
trend  of  his  imagination.  He  glanced  up  and 
realized  that  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  The  river  lay  before  them,  and  Fred  was 
speaking: 

"Pretty  spooky  in  there,  was  n't  it?  That  's 
the  way  the  jungle  gets  sometimes,  just  for  a  few 
minutes — all  quiet  and  weird,  and  m.akes  you 
feel  as  small  as  a  fly  lost  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Ugh,  it  makes  the  shivers  run  down  my 
back!  Come  on,  let  's  keep  along  the  river  on 
back  to  camp." 

Paul  said  nothing  and  followed  his  friend.  The 
jungle  had  changed;  rays  of  sunlight  seeped  in; 
there  was  no  longer  twilight;  a  greenheart  saki 
whistled  and  was  answered  by  a  score  of  rivals ;  a 
flock  of  parrots  screeched  and  chattered  over  the 
plumlike  fruit  of  a  bullet-tree  that  overhung  the 
water;  several  sky-colored  morpho  butterflies 
flitted  through  the  sunbeams  ahead  of  them;  and 
a  toucan  yelped  far  oft'  in  the  forest.  But  Paul 
could  not  rid  himself  of  the  fit  of  oppression  which 
had  overtaken  him.    What  if  they  were  lost  now? 

Fred  was  not  obsessed  by  any  such  fears,  or, 
if  he  was,  put  them  from  him.  At  the  present 
moment  he  was  peering  intently  at  the  parrots  in 
the  fruit-tree. 

"Sh-h-h!"  he  whispered,  holding  up  his  hand 
for  silence,  though  his  chum  had  not  spoken. 
"I  'm  going  to  take  a  crack  at  those  parrots.  I 
think  they  're  duskys,  and  we  have  n't  collected 
any  of  those  yet.  Watch  where  they  fall.  Wait 
a  minute  till  I  sneak  up  a  little  closer  to  their 
tree." 

At  the  report  of  his  little  gun,  the  parrots  flew 
away  shrieking — all  but  three  which  tumbled 
squarely  into  the  river.  Both  boys  hurried  down 
the  bank,  but  discovered  their  game  drifting  out 
of  reach,  twenty  feet  from  shore. 

"That  's  too  bad!"  Fred  condoled  with  him- 
self; he  was  hugely  disappointed.  "Just  my  luck! 
And  they  are  dusky  parrots,  too!  Would  n't 
that  make  a  baby  cry!" 

"Certainly  is  tough,"  the  other  commented, 
aroused  temporarily  from  his  harrowing  dreams 
by  the  sight  of  action.  "It  's  a  shame  to  lose 
them  that  way.  Can't  we  get  after  'em  some- 
how?" Then,  weighed  down  by  a  sudden  recur- 
rence of  his  fears:  "Say,  Skinny,  are  you  sure 
you  know  how  to  get  back  to  camp?"  He  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  he  was  lost. 

"Sure!  it  's  just  a  couple  of  hundred  j'ards 
up-stream.  Why?"  was  the  careless  response. 
Fred's  mind  was  centered  on  his  drifting  parrots. 


"Oh,  1  don't  know.  I — I  'd  just  hate  to  get 
lost,  that 's  all." 

"Pshaw,  no  chance  of  that!  I  can  always 
find  the  way.  After  you 've  been  in  the  jungle  a 
while  you  '11  be  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  anybody — " 
He  broke  off  and  stared  at  the  dead  birds. 
"Hey,  look  at  those  parrots,  will  you?" 

Paul  drew  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  Though  he 
knew  his  chum  at  times  was  slightly  given  to 
boasting,  he  felt,  nevertheless,  a  thousand  per 
cent,  relieved  by  his  assurance.  The  parrots  as- 
sumed a  greater  importance  in  his  outlook  on 
life  than  they  had  a  moment  before. 

"Look  here.  Skinny,  I  '11  go  in  after  them,"  he 
volunteered.  "An  old  porpoise  like  me  can't 
sink,  and  I  guess  I  'm  a  pretty  good  swimmer. 
Hey,  what  's  the  matter  with  them?  They  've 
come  to  life!"  The  dark  bodies  were  no' longer 
drifting  quietly,  but  were  being  jerked  about  by 
some  unseen  agency. 

"That  's  just  what  I  told  you  a  minute  ago. 
Better  wait  before  you  go  in.  Things  don't  come 
to  life  again  when  they  're  once  dead,  and  those 
sure  were  dead  a  while  ago.  Something 's  wrong. 
It  's  working  at  'em  from  below.  Look  at  thai 
fellow  bounce,  will  you?" 

Paul  shivered  for  the  twentieth  time  that 
morning.  What  was  it  to  be  now?  What 
horrible  thing  could  be  hidden  beneath  that  brown 
water?    Ugh,  he  was  glad  he  had  n't  plunged  in ! 

"There  goes  one  under!  What  do  you  know 
about  that!" 

"There  go  the  others!"  echoed  the  fat  bo>', 
as  the  water  closed  with  a  splash  over  the  two 
birds.  The  terrible  monster  had  dragged  them 
under.  "Is  it  an  octopus?"  he  demanded  in  an 
awed  voice. 

"No!"  exploded  Fred,  contemptuously;  "oc- 
topuses don't  live  in  fresh  water,  or,"  qualifying 
"up  this  river  at  any  rate." 

"What  was  it  then?  alligators?  crocodiles?" 

"Dunno.  Perhaps." 

Fred  scratched  his  head.  He  was  almost  as 
puzzled  at  the  proceeding  as  his  less  experienced 
chum,  but  hated  to  admit  it.  There  were  strange 
fish  in  that  river,  so  he  had  heard.  Perai?  Can- 
nibal-fish?   Could  it  be  they? 

"It  's  probably  a  fish.  Maybe  the  cannibal- 
fish.  Anyway,  we  '11  get  after  whatever  it  is  this 
afternoon." 

"W'hat!  Are  you  coming  back  here  to  catch 
that  thing?  Nothing  doing!"  Paul  retreated  up 
the  sloping  bank.  W'hat  if  it  should  shoot  a 
tentacled  arm  out  of  the  water  at  that  moment ! 
"You  '11  not  catch  me  fooling  with  anything  like 
that!" 

"I  tell  you  it 's  only  a  fish.  Come  on,  let 's  go 
back  to  camp." 


"WHAT  A  CHEERLESS,  SOMBER  PLACE  THE  JUNGLE  WAS,  AFTER  ALL!" 
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CHAPTER  X 

CANNIBAL-FISH — AND  SOMETHING  ELSE 

The  elder  Milton  had  returned  to  camp  before 
the  boys  arrived.  His  had  been  a  fruitful  morn- 
ing, and  Paul  disco\'ered  the  rough  table  in  the 
living-tent  to  be  strewn  with  the  acquisitions  of 
his  trip.  Jack  was  seated  on  a  box  sorting  the 
specimens  when  they  entered. 

Twenty-nine  birds,  ranging  from  tiny  humming- 
birds no  larger  than  bumblebees  to  a  giant  cassique 
as  big  as  a  toucan,  had  been  placed  in  four  neatly 
arranged  rows  over  which  Jack  was  working. 
Such  a  combination  of  colors  Paul  had  never 
before  seen,  but  on  closer  examination  he  dis- 
covered they  belonged  to  relatively  few  individ- 
uals.   The  majority  were  dull  grays  and  browns. 

There  were  antbirds  in  profusion,  mostly  dark 
hued,  but  a  few  brightly  striped  with  black  and 
white;  and  eight  or  nine  various-sized  wood- 
hewers,  brown  above  and  plain  gray  or  streaks  or 
spots  below,  with  long  spin\-  tails,  and  lengthened 
bills,  short  bills,  bills  that  were  wedge  shaped,  and 
others  that  curved  downward  like  a  sickle.  He 
saw  olive-colored  flycatchers,  a  tin\-  scaly-marked 
woodpecker,  two  small  green  manikins,  another 
jet  black  with  a  white  crown,  a  fourth— also 
black — -with  a  bright  orange  head,  three  cotingas, 
a  white-throated  thrush,  and  se\eral  humming- 
birds. Of  the  cotingas,  one  was  the  famous  green- 
heart  saki,  or  gold-bird;  another,  large  and  black 
with  a  broad  crescent  of  purple  on  its  upper 
breast,  called  the  purple  fruit-crow;  and  the  third 
— the  wonderful  red  chatterer. 

Red  chatterer?  What  a  misnomer!  Rose 
madder,  madder  lake  above  and  below,  bright, 
sparkling — -a  sun-ray  in  the  dull  green  foliage  of 
the  tree-top;  snow-white  wing-feathers  half 
dipped  in  claret,  fringed  with  dark  maroon  co\  erts 
polished  with  wax,  as  small  as  a  robin — that  was 
the  red  chatterer. 

The  dainty  beauty  of  the  half-dozen  humming- 
birds eludes  description.  Opals,  amethysts, 
topazes,  sapphires,  rubies — the  whole  gamut  of 
precious  stones  shone  in  their  iridescence.  There 
were  the  common  Cayenne  hermit,  the  little  red- 
vented  hermit,  the  violet-tailed  mango,  with  its 
breast  deeply  marked  with  black,  and  the  large 
crimson  topaz,  carrying  all  the  jewels  mingled 
into  one,  with  its  two  longest  tail-feathers  curved 
and  crossing  one  another  four  inches  behind  the 
body. 

Alongside  the  birds  lay  two  small,  dark-brown 
squirrels, — the  often-met-with  jungle  species, — 
and  a  tiny  opossiun  no  larger  than  a  mouse. 
The  latter  also  was  a  common  forest  inhabitant, 
living  in  hollow  logs  and  rotten  stumps,  and  rais- 
ing families  of  six  or  eight  children  which  it 


carried  about  on  its  back  until,  nearly  full  grown, 
they  undertook  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Three  bottles  contained  chloroformed  insects, 
just  as  they  had  been  taken  from  beneath  a 
crumbling  piece  of  bark,  from  the  blossoms,  or 
from  the  leaves  which  were  their  home.  Several 
lizards,  green,  blue,  or  brown,  or  a  combination  of 
all  three,  lay  at  one  side,  waiting  to  be  placed  in 
alcohol.  Some  were  speckled  with  many-colored 
spots;  others  were  striped  on  the  back.  A  dozen 
butterflies  reposed  in  a  box  where  they  had  been 
dumped  from  a  chloroform  jar.'  Among  them 
Paul  discovered  one  which  was  entirely  trans- 
parent, so  devoid  of  opaque  colored  scales  that 
he  could  read  print  clearlj-  through  its  wings. 

At  sight  of  this  imposing  array  of  material, 
Fred  heaved  a  sigh.  There  would  be  no  fishing 
for  him  that  afternoon.  Twenty-nine  birds  is  a 
large  number  for  two  men  to  skin  in  hours,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  squirrels  and  opossum,  and 
the  insectswhich  had  to  be  pinned,  and  the  butter- 
flies to  be  folded.  No,  Paul  would  ha^■e  to  enter- 
tain himself  for  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight. 

When  the  boys  had  narrated  their  adventures 
of  the  morning,  the  affair  of  the  macaws  being 
embellished  and  enlarged  upon  by  Fred,  and  the 
experience  of  Fred  with  the  spiny  palm  related 
with  great  relish  by  Paul,  Fred  spoke  of  the  strange 
actions  of  the  dead  parrots.  "\\'hat  do  you  think 
pulled  them  under.  Jack?  Cannibal-fish?" 

"Undoubtedly.  Here  's  a  good  idea,  Paul — 
why  don't  you  see  if  you  can  get  some  this  after- 
noon, while  we  're  busy?" 

"What!  me?"  the  fat  hoy  demanded  in  much 
the  same  tone  he  had  used  on  the  ri^■er-bank  an 
hour  before. 

"vSurely,  you.  We  've  enough  work  here  to 
last  us  all  day,  but  you  can  keep  the  pot  boiling 
by  collecting  stuff  while  we  're  at  it  in  the  tent. 
The  museum  needs  a  lot  of  those  perai." 

"But  what  are  they  like,  anywa^•?"  Paul  was 
a  bit  shaken  at  the  thought  of  angling  for  the 
monsters. 

"They  're  just  what  they  're  called,  cannibal- 
fish.  It 's  a  small  fish,  seldom  weighing  over  four 
pounds,  shaped  something  like  a  porgy,  and  I 
suppose  the  most  savage,  bloodthirsty  beast  that 
ever  grew  fins.  They  live  in  fresh  water,  generalh- 
in  river  pools,  and  probably  swim  in  small  schools. 
A  taint  of  blood  in  the  water  is  enough  to  turn 
them  into  savage  demons,  and  they  '11  attack  the 
beast,  no  matter  what  it  is,  from  which  the  blood 
flows.  Their  jaws  are  armed  with  a  row  of  in- 
tensely sharp,  triangular  teeth,  which  enable 
them  to  clip  off  a  mouthful  of  flesh  as  easily  as 
if  it  were  snipped  with  scissors.  They  sound 
dangerous  and  they  are,  if  you  happen  to  be  in 
the  water  with  a  bleeding  wound  on  your  bodj-. 
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But  if  you  're  careful  about  that,  it  's  perfectly 
safe  to  bathe  among  them.  Just  don't  go  in 
with  a  fresh  cut,  that  's  all,  and  don't  make  a 
terrible  splashing  while  you  swim.  I  know  a 
man  who  had  his  finger  bitten  ofl'  by  one.  He  was 
trailing  his  hand  over  the  side  of  the  canoe — " 

"Don't  you  want  any  help  with  your  speci- 
mens?" Paul  interrupted  eagerly.  He  had 
heard  enough  of  cannibal-fish!  "I  '11  pin  these 
bugs  for  you."  He  shivered  inwardly;  they  were 
almost  as  bad  as  the  perai!  "It  's  time  I  was 
getting  used  to  them.  Hey,  Skinny,  show  me 
how  to  fix  this  elephant  of  a  beetle,  will  you?" 

After  lunch  all  three  commenced  work  in  earn- 
est. The  Milton  brothers  assembled  their  knives 
and  forceps,  their  arsenic  and  cotton  wool,  and 
quickly  were  buried  in  the  labor  of  skinning, 
stuffing,  and  labeling  their  specimens.  Paul, 
learning  rapidly,  pinned  the  insects  into  their 
boxes  with  a  deftness  remarkable  for  such  chubby 
fingers. 

Once  begun,  the  business  progressed  with 
speed,  and  soon,  almost  before  Paul  realized  it, 
it  was  finished.  The  last  "bug,"  a  big  horned 
carrion-beetle,  was  placed  in  its  receptacle. 

Now  what  should  he  do?  Go  for  a  walk  in  the 
jungle?  Alone?  Never!  Take  an  Indian  with 
him?  No,  they  were  all  busy.  Well,  what  was 
there  to  do?  He  felt  sleepy.  Take  a  nap? 
Better  not;  they 'd  laugh  at  him  for  sleeping  too 
much.  Fishing?  He  liked  that.  One  could  sit 
with  a  long  pole  in  the  shade  and  drowse.  But, 
ugh!  those  cannibal-fish.  Still,  what  harm  could 
they  do  on  land?  And  Jack  had  said  crocodiles 
would  n't  bother  him.  Suppose  he  took  a  try  at 
it. 

"What  kind  of  bait  do  you  use.  Jack?"  he 
demanded  suddenly. 

"Bait  for  what?  What  are  you  talking  about. 
Fat?" 

"Those — those  cannibal-fish  you  were  telling 
me  of." 

"Oh,  surely!  What  am  I  thinking  about!  1 
was  so  busy  on  this  cotinga  that  I  did  n't  under- 
stand. Why,  here,  use  some  of  these  birds  that 
we  've  skinned.  That  's  the  best  bait  I  know  of 
for  perai.  And  there 's  a  piece  of  line,  with  a  hook 
and  a  wire  leader  attached,  hanging  over  that  box 
in  the  corner.  Cut  a  pole  down  by  the  river  and 
you  '11  be  fixed  all  right." 

Paul  sauntered  down  to  the  river-bank  to 
select  a  place  for  his  quiet  afternoon  of  fishing. 
Twenty  feet  from  the  canoes  a  small  point  of 
land  jutted  several  yards  into  the  water,  and  was 
shaded  by  a  gnarled  and  knotted  cakeralli  tree 
in  full  bloom.  The  great,  irregular  dome  of 
blossoms,  each  flower  like  a  beautiful  pink  orchid, 
and  every  twig  fringed  with  them,  reminded  him 


of  a  giant  peach-tree  in  the  spring.  A  bush  of 
light  wood  furnished  a  pole,  and  he  seated  him- 
self with  his  back  against  the  broad  trunk. 

The  hook  had  been  in  the  water  but  a  short 
while  when  Paul  felt  a  violent  tug  on  the  line. 
With  a  whoop  he  heaved  upward,  and  an  instant 
later  the  fish  struggled  on  the  bank.  Cannibal- 
fish  he  pronounced  it,  and  he  was  right. 

Then  followed  an  exciting  moment  while  he 
extracted  the  hook.  The  perai  had  swallowed 
the  enticing  bait,  and  the  hook  was  embedded 
deep'  in  its  gullet.  When  Paul  advanced  a  stout 
finger  toward  the  evil-looking  mouth,  the  savage 
jaws  closed  with  a  snap,  and  the  razor  teeth  met 
with  a  click.  "That  's  not  the  way  to  do  it," 
he  decided;  "he  '11  have  my  finger  oft  in  a  jifty  if 
I  don't  look  out."  Then,  being  a  boy  of  resource, 
he  thrust  a  stick  between  the  gaping  jaws  and 
soon  had  the  barb  loosened. 

"That  's  the  way  to  do  it.  Just  use  a  little 
common  sense  and  a  fellow  can  do  anything. 
Look  at  him  chew  that  stick!"  The  little  piece 
of  wood  was  being  ground  to  splinters.  "Whew,  a 
flock  of  those  could  chewa  fellow  up  pretty  quick!" 

Paul  rebaited  his  hook,  and  five  minutes  later 
had  a  second  perai  strenuously  flopping  beside 
the  first  one.  A  dead  branch  in  the  hands  of  the 
fisherman  prevented  it  from  casting  itself  back 
into  the  water.  Disappointed  in  this,  the  strug- 
gling fish  turned  upon  its  companion  and,  to 
Paul's  disgust,  bit  a  mouthful  of  flesh  from  its 
feebly  moving  body  just  in  front  of  the  tail.  As 
if  satisfied  with  that,  it  ceased  its  floundering, 
and  lay  on  the  bank  quietly  gasping  its  life  away. 

During  the  next  half-hour  the  boy  caught  two 
more;  then  the  sport  slackened.  He  grew  bored 
and  fell  into  a  doze.  After  another  half-hour  of 
blissful  repose,  he  awakened  refreshed  and  with 
the  thought  of  action  on  his  mind. 

There  were  the  canoes — why  not  try  fishing 
from  one  of  them?  He  would  like  to  show  those  fel- 
lows a  good  catch,  just  to  let  them  know  he  was  a 
fisherman.  He  had  n't  liked  the  way  Fred  had 
snickered  when  he  had  decided  to  pin  bugs  rather 
than  go  after  the  perai.    He 'd  show  'em! 

The  two  canoes  were  fastened  to  a  stake  driven 
in  the  bank.    Their  paddles  lay  ready  for  use. 

Paul  eyed  the  craft  dubiously.  They  looked 
very  long,  and  very  narrow,  and  very  tipsy;  too 
round-bottomed  for  safety.  He  had  been  in  a 
dugout,  of  course,  so  why  hesitate  now?  But  that 
was  different;  he  'd  never  handled  one  alone  be- 
fore. Wait  a  moment!  An  anchor  was  needed, 
or  he  'd  drift  too  far  out.  That  big  chunk  of 
rock  sticking  out  of  the  bank  would  do  if  tied  to 
the  painter. 

The  embarkation  was  accomplished  with  no 
untoward  accident.    B^'  a  cle\  er  feat  of  balancing. 
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by  cautiously  edging  forward  step  by  step,  using 
the  pole  in  the  same  manner  that  a  Japanese 
tight-rope  walker  handles  his  umbrella,  with 
body  contortions  and  frantic  waving  of  arms, 
Paul  managed  to  reach  the  stern  seat  of  the  tick- 
lish craft.  A  relieved  sigh  accompanied  this 
achievement;  and,  gingerly  drawing  a  paddle 
from  the  bottom,  he  pushed  off. 

Although  no  master  of  the  art  of  paddling,  Paul 
had  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  spot  he  had 
selected  as  the  most  promising — though  actuall)' 
one  was  as  good  as  another — fifty  feet  out  from 
shore.  He  carefully  eased  the  anchor  over  the 
side,  baited  the  hook,  and  waited. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  If  all  the  cannibal- 
fish  in  the  Mazaruni  had  been  crowded  together 
under  that  canoe,  they  could  not  have  bitten  more 
rapidly.  Before  his  sinker  had  sunk  a  foot  below 
the  surface,  came  a  strike.  A  jerk,  and  the  perai 
flopped  in  the  boat. 

Paul  inserted  his  fingers  in  its  gills,  released  the 
hook  from  its  snapping  jaws,  and  carelessly  flung 
the  fish  to  the  far  end  of  the  canoe.  The  sudden 
movement  came  near  proving  his  undoing.  The 
craft,  a  mere  round-bottomed  shell,  rocked  peril- 
ously from  side  to  side.  He  grasped  desperately 
at  the  gunwales  and  fought  to  regain  his  equilib- 
rium. Presently  the  crazy  vessel  steadied  itself, 
and  the  boy  drew  a  deep  breath  of  thankfulness. 
What  if  he  had  gone  over?  Ugh,  those  cannibal- 
fish! 

The  next  fifteen  minutes  were  filled  with  excite- 
ment for  the  stout  fisherman.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  a  dozen  silvery,  oval -shaped  perai  struggled 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  As  fast  as  he  caught 
one,  it  was — cautiously,  now — tossed  in  the 
direction  of  the  bow. 

As  the  number  of  fish  accumulated,  their 
desperate  pounding  and  jumping  increased. 
With  the  addition  of  each  new  member  to  the 
gasping  coterie,  came  a  renewal  of  the  threshing 
about.  Freshly  caught  fish,  unless  placed  in  a 
box,  do  not  remain  long  in  one  spot,  but  flop  this 
way  and  that,  until  exhausted,  toward  the  water 
if  it  is  near,  or,  in  a  boat,  from  the  bow  to  stern  or 
stern  to  bow.  This  then  was  the  sight  that 
greeted  Paul  as  he  tossed  forward  his  thirteenth 
catch:  an  advancing  horde  of  snapping,  gritting, 
razor-toothed  demons,  coming  with  short,  spas- 
modic leaps  which  carried  them  toward  him  at 
every  bound! 

Paul  drew  himself  into  as  small  a  heap  as  his 
big  proportions  allowed.  With  his  pole  he  stabbed 
at  one,  sending  it  sliding  to  the  other  end  of  the 
canoe,  where  it  immediately  commenced  flopping 
forward  again.  The  others  came  on.  Discard- 
ing the  pole,  afraid  to  stir  lest  he  upset  the  craft, 
lie  seized  the  paddle  and  pushed  the  others  back. 


One  broke  through  his  guard  and  wriggled 
against  his  foot.  At  touch  of  the  hard  sole,  it 
automatically  snapped,  and  tore  loose  a  chunk  of 
leather.    Another  flopped  by  it. 

Paul's  feet  came  up  under  his  body  with  a  jerk. 
There  was  no  room  for  them;  he  backed  oft'  the 
low  seat  and  wriggled  toward  the  stern  as  far  as 
the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  canoe  and  his  great 
expanse  of  body  would  let  him.  Then,  jammed 
in  the  stern,  he  stood,  or  rather  lay  stuck,  at  bay. 

As  the  hundred-and-eighty  or  more  pounds 
crept  toward  the  rear  end  of  the  tiny  \essel,  the 
bow  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  air.  A  steeper 
slide  was  created  for  the  perai  with  every  inch  he 
retreated,  and  down  they  came  in  a  body.  Paul 
felt  a  tug  at  his  still  bright  and  new,  highly 
polished  puttees.  A  gap  appeared  in  one  of  the 
pigskin  coverings ! 

He  lurched  back  violently;  the  canoe  lurched 
with  him.  An  instant  later  the  waters  of  the 
Mazaruni  closed  over  his  head! 

Paul's  sensations  as  he  went  down  and  down 
are  hard  to  describe.  Death,  torture,  his  mother, 
Fred,  the  feel  of  slimy  things  striking  his  body, 
the  tearing  of  flesh,  the  camp,  all  were  mixed  in  a 
conglomerate  confusion  of  mental  panic.  Down 
he  went — it  was  all  over!  But  no!  His  head 
popped  up;  that  big  body  could  not  stay  down! 

He  was  not  dead  yet !  With  the  realization  of 
this,  he  commenced  a  frantic  attempt  to  reach 
shore.  Suddenly-  it  came  to  him:  "Be  careful 
to  make  as  little  splash  as  you  can  when  you 
swim,"  Jack  had  said.  He  ceased  his  panic- 
stricken  efforts  and  struck  out  with  a  bold  stroke. 
How  he  wanted  to  hurl  himself  through  the  water! 
but  he  dare  not.  How  distant  the  bank  seemed! 
how  slow  his  progress !    \A'ould  he  never  reach  it? 

Fifteen  seconds  later — it  had  seemed  fifteen 
minutes — the  fat  boy  drew  himself  up  safe  and 
sound  on  the  narrow  sandy  shelf.  He  was  ex- 
hausted, not  by  the  eiYort,  but  by  the  bodily 
weakness  which  follows  sudden  fright.  He  was 
alive!  He  sank  down  dripping,  wet,  with  his 
back  against  the  muddy  bank,  regardless  of  ruin- 
ing his  new  clothes  with  the  clinging  clay,  but 
filled  with  thanksgiving  at  his  miraculous  escape. 

Why  had  he  not  been  attacked  in  the  water? 
Perhaps  Jack  was  wrong  after  all,  perhaps  they 
would  not  attack  a  man.  But  that  man's  finger? 
What  would  they  say  at  camp  when  they  heard 
he  had  upset?  He  certainly  could  never  tell  them 
that —  And  the  canoe?  Jiminy,  he  could  n't  leave 
that  there,  floating  bottom  upward,  a  dead  give- 
away! Should  he  get  Wa'na  to  fetch  it  for  him? 
No,  the  Indian  might  tell. 

Paul  was  made  of  good  material,  and,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  his  fright,  determined  to 
retrieve  the  tell-tale  vessel  himself.    But  it  was 
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not  without  fear  and  trembling  that  he  pushed 
out  in  the  second  cra!^t.  No  accidents  occurred, 
and  presently  both  tiny  dugouts  were  again  tied 
to  their  stake,  showing  no  signs  of  ha\ing  "been 
used.  His  pole  had  been  reco\ered,  floating 
beside  the  upturned  canoe. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  return  to  the  tent 
before  his  clothes  were  dry,  Paul  seated  himself 
again  on  the  bank.  His  clothes  were  in  a  terrible 
mess  1  his  shoes  torn  by  the  savage  fish !  his  puttees 
ruined!  What  an  untidy  place  the  tropics  were 
for  a  well-dressed  boy  to  live  in!  However,  no 
use  crying  over  spilled  milk.  Might  as  well  fish 
some  more  while  he  was  drying  out.  Then  per- 
haps he  could  sneak  into  the  tent  without  any 
one  noticing  him  and  change  his  clothes.  Then 
things  would  be  all  right. 

He  found  his  old  place  under  the  cakeralli  tree. 
This  time  he  used  for  bait  a  piece  from  one  of  the 
cannibal-fish  which  had  been  left  dead  on  the  bank 
and  were  now  co\ered  with  a  swarm  of  ants. 
Anything  would  do  for  bait  to  catch  those  beasts, 
he  decided. 

Time  passed  rapidly.  The  afternoon  was 
growing  late ;  soon  he  would  have  to  lea\  e  whether 
he  was  dry  or  ngt.  No  more  fish  took  the  lure, 
and  his  apparel,  though  it  had  lost  its  dripping 
appearance,  felt  soggy  against  his  body.  He  was 
not  having  a  pleasant  time.  In  five  minutes  more 
he  would  have  to  return  to  the  tent,  and  trust  to 
luck  that  they  would  not  notice  his  forlorn 
appearance. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  tug  at  his  pole,  a  steady 
downward  pull.  He  struck  violently,  uphea\'ing 
with  all  his  strength.  The  pole  gave  a  trifle, 
then  more  easily,  then  suddenly,  and  something 
flashed  wriggling  from  the  water  to  be  flung  high 
into  the  air  by  the  mighty  cast.  The  line  struck 
an  overhanging  limb,  wrapped  twice  around  it, 
and  the  writhing  object  attached  to  it  hung  sus- 
pended over  the  water  out  of  Paul's  reach. 

That  startled  individual  scrambled  behind  the 
tree.  What  was  that  thing,  anyway?  A  snake? 
— no;  a  large  eel !  Phew,  he  hated  them  as  much 
as  snakes!  Just  to  look  at  one,  all  crawly  and 
slimy,  was  enough  to  give  a  fellow  the  shivers! 
How  was  he  going  to  get  the  squirming  beast 
down?    He  knew — cut  the  line ! 

His  train  of  thought  was  interrupted  by  a  voice 
from  the  path  which  led  to  camp : 

"Hello,  Fat;  have  any  luck?  We  finished  up 
sooner  than  we  thought,  and  I  came  down  to  see 
how  you  were  coming  on." 

Paul  groaned  inwardly.  All  was  lost  now. 
Skinny  would  see  his  wet  clothes  all  covered  with 
mud,  and  then — 

"No,"  he  growled  shortly,  then  added:  "ha\e 

(To  be  ^ 


n't  caught  much  of  anything.  Go  on  back  to  the 
tent  and  I  '11  meet  you  there  in  a  minute." 

This  hint  was  a  false  move  on  his  part,  as  he 
quickly  discovered.  Fred,  his  curiosity  aroused 
by  the  remark,  descended  the  bank.  What  had 
got  into  Fat?  he  wondered.  A  glance  showed 
him  the  trouble. 

"Why,  you  great  big  old  porpoise,  you 've  gone 
and  fallen  in!"  He  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
— this  was  too  good  to  miss. 

Fat  glared  at  him. 

"What  happened?"  the  new-comer  demanded. 
"Slip?    Get  dragged  in  by  a  crocodile?    Ha!  ha!" 

"No  laughin'  matter!"  Paul  snorted.  "Wish 
it  had  been  you!"  He  would  gladly  have  seen 
his  chum  ducked  on  the  spot. 

"What 's  that  you 've  got  hangin'  there?"  cried 
Fred,  catching  sight  of  the  dangling  eel,  and 
ignoring  the  last  remark.  "An  eel?  Why  don't 
you  get  him  down?" 

"Get  him  down  yourself,  if  you  want;  him;  I 
don't,"  was  the  sullen  retort. 

"You  bet  I  '11  get  him !    Here,  gWt  me  a  boost." 

With  ill  grace  Paul  lent  his  chum  a  hand  up  the 
tree.  Once  in  the  branches,  which  fortunately 
grew  close  to  the  ground,  Fred  was  as  agile  as  a 
monkey.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  astride  the 
limb  which  held  the  eel  and  skilfully  working  his 
way  along  it. 

"Here  goes!"  he  shouted  when  he  had  reached 
his  goal.  "Get  a  stick  to  club  it  with  when  I 
throw  it  down  or  it  '11  squirm  back  into  the  river. 
I  'm  going  to  cut  the  line.    All  ready? — Woui'" 

He  had  grasped  the  eel  preparatory  to  severing 
the  line.  At  his  touch  the  fish  had  given  a  con- 
\  ulsive  jerk;  a  strong  electric  shock  was  the  result. 
F"red  uttered  a  howl,  lost  his  balance,  and  plunged 
head  foremost  into  the  river. 

Gone  was  Paul's  animosity,  his  false  pride;  his 
fear  of  cannibal-fish  was  forgotten!  His  chum 
Fred  was  in  danger !  \\'ithout  hesitating  a  second, 
he  plunged  in,  eager  to  help  and  save  if  he  could. 

But  there  was  little  need  of  his  attempt.  The 
other  boy  was  already  crawling  out,  grinning 
broadly.  A  wetting  mattered  little  to  him.  Paul 
had  a  harder  time,  but,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend, 
soon  dragged  himself  to  safety. 

"Whew,  that  was  a  narrow  escape!"  he  gasped, 
when  he  was  on  dry  land  once  more.  "Too 
many  perai  around  here  to  suit  me." 

"You  're  not  cut,  are  you?"  demanded  Fred. 
"Then  there  's  no  danger.  You  can  swim  all 
your  life  without  one  touching  you  if  you  're  not 
bleeding.  But  if  you  thought  they  would  tackle 
you,  when  you  jumped  in,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you 
're  a  man,  you  old  lovable  bunch  of  fat!  Now 
let 's  get  that  electric  eel." 
itinued) 
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Many  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  there  was  once  a  king  of  England  whose 
name  was  Athelwold.  In  that  time  a  traveler 
might  bear  fifty  pounds  of  good  red  gold  on  his 
back  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eng- 
land, and  no  one  would  dare  molest  him.  Rob- 
bers and  thieves  were  afraid  to  ply  their  calling, 
and  all  wrong-doers  were  careful  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  King  Athelwold's  officers.  That  was 
a  king  worth  while ! 

Now  this  good  King  Athelwold  had  no  heir  to 
his  throne  but  one  young  daughter,  and  Gold- 
borough  was  her  name.  Unhappily,  when  she  was 
just  old  enough  to  walk,  a  heavy  sickness  fell  up- 
on King  Athelwold,  and  he  saw  that  his  days 
were  numbered.  He  grieved  greatly  that  his 
daughter  was  not  old  enough  to  rule  and  to  be- 
come queen  of  England  after  him,  and  called  all 
the  lords  and  barons  of  England  to  come  to  him 
at  Winchester  to  consult  concerning  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  daughter. 

Finally  it  was  decided  that  Godrich,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest,  and,  every- 
body said,  one  of  the  truest,  men  in  all  England, 
should  take  charge  of  the  child  Goldborough  and 
rule  the  kingdom  for  her  until  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  made  queen.  On  the  Holy  Bookr^iarl  God- 
rich  swore  to  be  true  to  this  trust  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  he  also  swore,  as  the  king  com- 


manded, that  when  Goldborough  reached  the 
proper  age,  he  would  marry  her  to  the  highest, 
the  fairest,  and  the  strongest  man  in  the  kingdom. 
When  all  this  was  done,  the  king's  mind  was  at 
rest,  for  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  the  honor  of 
Earl  Godrich.  It  was  not  long  thereafter  that 
the  end  came.  There  was  great  grief  at  the  death 
of  the  good  king,  but  Godrich  ruled  in  his  stead 
and  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
earls  in-  England.  We  shall  say  no  more  about 
him  while  Goldborough  is  growing  older,  and  in 
the  end  we  shall  see  whether  Earl  Godrich  was 
true  to  his  trust  and  to  the  promises  he  had  given 
to  Goldborough's  father. 

Now  it  happened,  at  this  same  time,  that  there 
was  a  king  in  Denmark  whose  name  was  Birk- 
abeyn.  Three  children  he  had,  who  were  as  dear 
to  him  as  life  itself.  One  of  these  was  a  son  of 
five  years,  and  he  was  called  Havelok.  The  other 
two  were  daughters,  and  one  was  named  Swan- 
borough  and  the  other  Elflad.  Now  when  King 
Birkabeyn  most  wished  to  live,  the  hand  of  death 
was  suddenly  laid  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he  real- 
ized that  his  days  in  this  life  were  over,  he  looked 
about  for  some  one  to  take  care  of  his  three  young 
children,  and  no  one  seemed  so  fit  for  this  office  as 
the  Earl  Godard.  To  Godard,  therefore,  he 
intrusted  the  care  of  his  three  children,  and 
Godard  faithfully  promised  to  guard  them  until 
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the  boy  Ha\  elok  was  old  enough  to  become  King 
of  Denmark. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  the  body  of  King  Birk- 
abeyn  laid  away  in  the  grave,  before  the  faithless 
Godard  began  to  plot  evil,  and  he  determined  to 
be  himself  king  of  Denmark.  So  he  took  Have- 
lok  and  his  two  sisters  and  cast  them  into  prison 
in  a  great  stone  castle. 

In  this  prison  the  poor  little  children  almost 
perished  from  cold  and  hunger,  but  they  little 
knew  that  still  worse  misfortune  was  in  store  for 
them.  For  one  day  Earl  Godard  went  to  the 
castle  where  they  were  imprisoned,  and  Ha^•elok 
and  his  sisters  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  and 
begged  for  mercy.  "What  do  you  want?"  said 
Godard.  "Why  all  this  weeping  and  howling?" 
.\nd  the  children  said  they  were  very  hungry. 
"  No  one  comes  to  give  us  of  food  and  drink  the 
half  part  that  we  need.  We  are  so  hungry  that 
we  are  well  nigh  dead." 

When  Godard  heard  this,  his  heart  was  not 
touched,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  grew  harder 
within  him.  He  led  the  two  little  girls  away 
with  him,  and  took  away  the  lives  of  these  inno- 
cent children;  and  he  intended  to  do  the  same  with 
young  Havelok.  But  the  terrified  boy  again  fell 
on  his  knees  before  Godard  and  cried:  "Have 
pity  upon  me.  Earl  Godard !  Here  I  offer  homage 
to  you.  All  Denmark  I  will  give  to  you  if  you 
will  but  let  me  live.  I  will  be  your  man,  and 
against  you  never  raise  spear  nor  shield." 

Now  when  Godard  heard  this  and  when  he 
looked  down  at  young  Havelok,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  his  arm  grew  weak, 
though  his  heart  was  as  hard  as  ever.  He  knew 
that  if  he  was  ever  to  become  king,  Havelok  must 
die;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  taking  the  life  of  his  lawful  sovereign. 

So  he  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  sonte  other 
way  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  sent  for  a  poor  fisher- 
man whose  name  was  Griiii.  Now  Grim  was 
Godard's  thrall,  or  slave,  and  was  bound  to  do 
whatever  Godard  asked  of  him.  When  Grim  had 
come  to  him,  Godard  said:  "Thou  knowest.  Grim, 
thou  art  my  thrall,  and  must  do  whatever  I  bid 
thee.  To-morrow  thou  shalt  be  free  and  a  rich 
man  if  thou  wilt  take  this  boy  that  I  give  thee 
and  sink  him  to-night  deep  down  in  the  sea.  All 
the  sin  I  will  take  upon  myself." 

Grim  was  not  a  bad  man,  but  the  promise  of 
his  freedom  was  a  sore  temptation,  and  besides, 
Godard,  his  master,  had  said  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  deed.  So  Grim  took  Havelok, 
not  knowing,  of  course,  who  he  was,  and  put  him 
in  a  sack  and  carried  him  off  to  his  little  cottage 
by  the  seashore,  intending  that  night  to  row  out 
to  deep  water  and  throw  him  overboard. 

Now  when  it  came  midnight.  Grim  got  up  from 


his  bed,  and  bade  his  wife.  Dame  Leve.  bring  a  ] 
light  for  he  must  go  out  and  keep  his  promise  to 
Earl  Godard.  But  when  Leve  went  into  the  other 
room,  where  Havelok  was  lying  bound  and 
gagged,  what  was  her  surprise  to  see  that  there  was  ; 
already  a  light  in  the  room.  Right  over  Have- 
lok's  head  it  seemed  to  stand ;  but  where  it  came 
from,  she  could  not  guess. 

"Stir  up,  Grim,"  she  cried,  "and  see  what  this 
tight  is  here  in  our  cot!"  | 

And  Grim  came  running  in,  and  he  too  saw  the  ! 
strange  light  and  was  as  surprised  as  Leve  had  I 
been.   Then  he  uncovered  Ha^-elok,  and  there  on  i 
his  right  shoulder  he  saw  a  birthmark,  bright  and  ; 
fair,  and  knew  from  this,  right  away,  that  this  boy  j 
was  Havelok,  the  son  of  King  Birkabeyn.   When  ! 
Grim  realized  this,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  Hav-  J 
elok  and  .said,  "Ha\'e  mercy  on  me  and  on  Leve,  ] 
my  wife,  here  by  me!    For  thoti  art  our  rightful  i 
king  and  therefore  in  eNerything  we  should  ser\e  | 
thee."   Then  when  Grim  had  unbound  him  and 
had  taken  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  Havelok  was 
a  happy  boy  again;  and  the  first  thing  he  asked 
for  was  something  to  eat.    And  Dame  Leve 
brought  bread  and  cheese,  and  butter  and  milk  I 
and  cookies  and  cakes,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
many  a  long  day  Hax  elok  had  all  he  wanted  to 
eat.  Then  when  Hax  elok  had  satisfied  his  hunger. 
( irim  made  a  good  bed  lor  him  and  told  him  to  go 
to  sleep  and  to  fear  nothing. 

Now  the  next  morning.  Grim  went  to  the  wicked 
traitor  Godard  and  claimed  his  reward.  But 
little  he  knew  the  faithlessness  of  Godard. 

"What!"  cried  Godard,  "wilt  thou  now  be  an 
earl?  Cjo  home,  and  be  as  thou  wert  before,  a 
thrall  and  a  churl.  If  I  e\"er  hear  of  this  again,  I 
will  ha\"e  thee  led  to  the  gallows,  for  thou  hast 
done  a  wicked  deed.  Home  with  >'ou,  and  keep 
out  of  my  way,  if  you  know  what  is  good  for 
you !" 

When  Grim  saw  this  new  [jroof  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  Earl  Godard,  he  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  i 
could.    He  knew  that  his  life  was  not  safe  in  j 
Godard's  hands,  especially  if  the  earl  should  e%"er 
find  out  that  Ha^•elok  was  still  ali^•e.    Grim  had 
hoped  to  get  money  from  Earl  Godard  with  which 
to  escape  to  some  other  country,  but  now  he  saw 
that  he  would  ha\  e  to  depend  on  his  own  means. 
Secretly  he  sold  all  that  he  had  and  when  he  had  ■ 
got  the  ready  money  for  it,  he  bought  him  a  ship  j 
and  painted  it  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  fitted  it  j 
out  with  cables  and  oars  and  a  mast  and  sail. 
Not  a  nail  was  lacking  that  a  good  ship  should 
ha^'e.   Last  of  all  Grim  put  in  this  ship  his  good 
wife  Dame  here,  and  his  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  and  Havelok,  and  off  they  sailed  to  the 
open  ocean.  They  had  not  been  sailing  very  long, 
howe^■er,  before  a  wind  came  out  of  the  north 
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and  drove  them  toward  England.  At  the  river 
Humber  they  finally  reached  land,  and  there  on 
the  sand  near  Lindesey,  Grim  drew  his  ship  up  on 
the  shore.  A  little  cot  he  straightway  built  for 
his  family;  and  since  this  was  Grim's  home,  the 
town  that  gradually  grew  up  there  in  later  days 
came  to  be  named  Grimsb^',  and  if  you  will  look 
on  the  map,  you  will  find  that  so  it  is  called  to 
this  very  day. 

Now  Grim  was  a  very  good  fisherman,  and  he 
decided  to  make  his  living  here  in  England  by 
fishing.  Many  a  good  fish  he  took  from  the  sea, 
with  net  and  spear  and  hook.  He  had  four  large 
baskets  made,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  each  of 
his  three  sons,  and  when  they  had  caught  their 
fish,  off  they  carried  them  to  the  people  in  the 
towns  and  country,  to  sell  them.  Sometimes  they 
went  as  far  inland  as  the  good  town  of  Lincoln. 

Thus  they  lived  peacefully  and  happily  for  ten 
years  or  more,  and  by  this  time  Havelok  was 
become  a  youth  full  grown.  But  Grim  never  told 
Havelok  who  he  was,  nor  did  he  tell  any  of  his 
three  sons  or  two  daughters.  And  Havelok  soon 
entirely  forgot  all  about  what  had  happened  to 
him  in  Denmark.  And  so  he  grew  up,  happy  as 
the  days  were  long,  and  astonishingly  healthy  and 
strong.  He  was  big  of  bone  and  broad  of  shoulder 
and  the  equal  of  a  man  in  strength. 

Now  after  a  time,  Havelok  began  to  think  to 
himself  that  Grim  was  working  \'ery  hard  to 
make  a  living,  while  he  was  amusing  himself  in 
ease  and  idleness.  "Surely,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"I  am  no  longer  a  boy.  I  am  big  and  strong,  and 
alone  I  eat  more  than  Grim  and  his  five  children. 
It 's  high  time  for  me  to  bear  baskets  and  work 
for  my  living.  No  longer  will  I  stay  at  home,  but 
to-morrow  I  too  shall  go  forth  and  sell  fish."  And 
so  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  of  day, 
he  put  a  basket  on  his  back,  as  the  others  did, 
piled  high  with  fish,  as  much  as  a  good  strong 
man  might  carry.  But  Havelok  bore  the  burden 
well,  and  he  sold  the  fish  well,  and  the  money  he 
brought  back  home  to  Grim,  every  penny  of  it. 
Thus  Havelok  became  a  fisherman;  he  went 
forth  every  day  with  his  basket  on  his  back  and 
sold  fish,  and  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  monger 
of  them  all. 

Now  it  happened  after  a  time  that  Grim  fared 
not  so  well  with  his  fishing.  The  fish  would  not 
come  to  his  nets,  and  with  no  fish  in  the  nets, 
there  was  none  for  the  baskets  and  for  market. 
To  make  matters  worse,  at  this  same  time  there 
was  a  great  famine  in  the  land,  and  poor  people 
suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  food  to  eat.  These 
were  hard  times  for  Grim  and  his  houseful  of 
children.  Yet  less  for  his  own  did  Grim  grieve 
than  for  the  sturdy  Havelok.    Moreover,  Grim 


had  long  thought  that  this  work  of  fishing  and 
fish-selling,  though  good  enough  for  himself  and 
his  three  sons,  was  hardly  the  right  life  for  Have- 
lok, who,  though  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  was 
nevertheless  a  king's  son. 

"Havelok,  my  boy,"  said  he,  at  length,  "it  is 
not  well  for  thee  to  dwell  here  too  long  with  us. 
Though  it  will  grieve  us  sorely  to  have  thee  go, 
out  into  the  world  thou  must  venture,  and  per- 
haps there  thou  shalt  make  thy  fortune.  Here 
thou  seest  we  are  but  miserable  fisher-folk;  but 
at  Lincoln,  the  fine  city,  there  thou  mayst  find 
some  great  man  whom  thou  canst  serve.  But, 
alas!"  he  added,  "so  poor  are  we  that  thou  hast 
not  even  a  coat  wherein  to  go." 

Then  Grim  took  down  the  shears  from  the  nail 
and  made  Havelok  a  coat  out  of  the  sail  to  his 
boat,  and  this  was  Grim's  last  gift  to  Havelok. 
No  hose  and  no  shoes  had  Havelok  to  wear,  but 
barefoot  and  naked,  except  for  his  long  coat  of 
sail-cloth,  he  left  his  good  friends  Grim  and  Dame 
Leve  and  their  five  children  and  set  out  for  the 
town  of  Lincoln. 

When  Havelok  reached  Lincoln,  he  wandered 
about  bewildered  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  But 
nobody  seemed  to  have  any  use  for  him;  nobody 
wanted  to  exchange  the  strength  of  his  powerful 
arms  for  food  to  eat.  As  he  wandered  from  one 
street  to  another,  Havelok  grew  hungrier  and 
hungrier.  By  great  good  chance,  however,  he 
passed  by  the  bridge  where  the  market  was,  and 
there  stood  a  great  earl's  cook,  who  was  buying 
fish  and  meat  and  other  food  for  the  earl's  table. 
Now  he  had  just  finished  buying  when  Havelok 
happened  along,  and  the  cook  shouted,  "Porter, 
porter!"  for  somebody  to  come  to  carry  his 
marketing  home.  Instantly  ten  or  a  dozen 
jumped  for  the  chance,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
men  looking  for  work  in  Lincoln.  But  Havelok 
got  ahead  of  them  all;  he  pushed  them  this  way 
and  that  and  sent  them  sprawling  head  over  heels, 
and  seized  hold  of  the  cook's  baskets,  without 
so  much  as  a  "  By  your  leave."  Rough  and  ready 
was  the  young  Havelok,  as  strong  as  a  bear  and 
as  hungry  as  a  savage.  He  made  quick  time  of 
the  journey  to  the  cook's  kitchen,  and  there  he 
was  well  fed  as  pay  for  his  labor. 

By  the  next  day,  however,  Ha\  elok's  stomach 
was  again  empty.  But  he  knew  the  time  at  which 
the  earl's  cook  came  to  the  market,  and  he  waited 
there  for  him.  Again  when  the  cook  had  finished 
buying,  he  called  out  "Porter,  porter!"  and  again 
the  husky  Havelok  shoved  the  rest  right  and  left 
and  carried  of¥  the  cook's  baskets.  He  spared 
neither  toes  nor  heels  until  he  came  to  the  earl's 
castle  and  had  put  down  his  burden  in  the  kitchen. 

Then  the  cook,  whose  name  was  Bertram,  stood 
there  and  looked  at  Havelok  and  laughed.  "This 
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is  certainly  a  stalwart  fellow  enough,"  he  thought. 
"Will  you  stay  ^-ith  me?"  he  said  finally  to  Have- 
lok,  "I  will  feed  you  well,  and  well  you  seem  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  your  feeding." 

And  Havelok  was  glad  enough  to  take  the  offer. 
"Give  me  but  enough  to 
eat,"  he  answered,  "and 
I  \v-ill  build  your  fires  and 
carr>-  your  water,  and  I 
can  make  split  sticks  to 
skin  eels  with,  and  cut 
wood  and  wash  dishes, 
and  do  anything  you 
want  me  to  do." 

The  cook  told  Havelok 
to  sit  down  and  eat  a> 
much  as  he  wanted,  and 
you  can  be  sure  Havelok 
was  not  slow  in  accept- 
ing this  invitation.  When 
he  had  satisfied  hi^ 
hunger,  Havelok  went 
out  and  filled  a  large  tub 
of  water  for  the  kitchen, 
and,  to  the  cook's  great 
astonishment,  he  carried 
it  in,  without  any  help, 
in  his  own  two  hands. 
Such  a  cook's  knave  had 
never  been  seen  in  that 
kitchen  before! 

So  Havelok  became  a 
kitchen-boy  in  a  great 
earl's  castle.  He  was 
always  gay  and  laughing, 
blithe  of  speech  and 
obliging,  for  he  was 
young  and  thoughtless 
and  healthy,  and  happy 
so  long  as  he  had  some- 
thing to  put  into  his 
stomach.  He  played  with 
the  children  and  they  all 
loved  him,  for,  with  all  his 
great  strength  and  stat- 
ure, he  was  as  gentle  as 
the  gentlest  child  among 
them.  And  Bertram,  the 
cook,  seeing  that  Havelok 

had  nothing  to  wear  except  his  old  sail-cloth  coat 
that  Grim  had  made  for  him,  bought  Havelok  a 
brand-new  coat  and  hose  and  shoes;  and  when 
Havelok  was  dressed  up  in  his  new  clothes,  there 
was  not  a  finer  fellow  in  the  whole  country.  He 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  when  the 
youths  came  together  for  their  games  at  Lincoln, 
and  no  one  ever  tried  a  round  at  wrestling  with 
Havelok  without  being  thrown  almost  before  he 


knew  it.  He  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  man 
in  all  that  region,  and,  what  was  better,  he  was  as 
good  and  gentle  as  he  was  strong. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  the  earl  in  whose  kitchen 
Havelok  served  as  kitchen-boy  to  Bertram  the 


■they  got  a  good  ship  ready 
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cook  was  that  very  Earl  Godrich  to  whom  old 
King  Athelwold  had  entrusted  his  daughter.  Gold- 
borough,  for  protection.  Goldborough  was  now 
a  beautiful  young  princess,  and  Godrich  realized 
that  something  must  soon  be  done  for  her.  But 
Godrich  had  become  the  strongest  baron  in  all 
England;  and  though  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
promises  to  Athelwold,  little  did  he  think  to  let 
the  power,  to  which  he  had  grown  so  accustomed, 
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pass  into  the  hands  of  another.  For  though  the 
beautiful  Goldborough  was  now  old  enough  to  be 
made  queen,  the  traitorous  Godrich  had  decided 
in  his  heart  that  queen  she  should  never  be,  but 
that  when  he  died,  his  son  should  be  made  king 
after  him. 

Just  about  this  time  it  happened  that  Earl 
Godrich  summoned  a  great  parliament  of  all  the 
nobles  of  England  to  meet  at  Lincoln.  When  the 
parliament  met,  there  was  a  great  throng  of  peo- 
ple there  from  all  over  England,  and  the  bustling 
city  was  very  gay  and  lively.  Many  young  men 
came  thither  with  their  elders,  bent  on  having  a 
good  time,  strong  lads  fond  of  wrestling  and  other 
such  games.  Now  these  young  men  were  amusing 
themselves  one  day  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
finally  they  began  to  "put  the  stone."  The  stone 
was  big  and  heavy,  and  it  was  not  every  man  who 
could  lift  it  even  as  liigh  as  his  knees.  But  these 
strong  fellows  who  had  come  to  Lincoln  in  the 
train  of  the  mighty  barons  could  lift  it  up  and 
put  it  a  dozen  or  more  feet  in  front  of  them;  and 
the  one  who  put  it  the  farthest,  if  it  was  only  an 
inch  ahead  of  the  rest,  he  was  counted  the  cham- 
pion at  putting  the  stone. 

Now  these  stout  lads  were  standing  around  and 
boasting  about  the  best  throws,  and  Havelok 
stood  by  listening.  He  knew  nothing  about 
putting  the  stone,  for  he  had  ne%er  done  it  or  seen 
it  done  before.  But  his  master,  Bertram  the  cook, 
was  also  there,  and  he  insisted  that  Havelok 
should  have  a  try  at  it.  So  Havelok  took  up  the 
great  stone,  and  at  the  first  throw,  he  put  it  a 
foot  and  more  beyond  the  best  throw  of  the  others. 

The  news  of  Havelok's  record  throw  in  some 
way  spread  abroad,  how  he  had  beaten  all  these 
strong  lads,  and  how  tall  and  powerful  he  was. 
And  finally  the  knights  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle  began  speaking  of  it,  and  Earl  Godrich 
listened,  for  he  had  suddenly  thought  of  a  way 
to  keep  his  promise.  In  a  word,  it  was  this:  King 
Athelwold  had  made  him  swear  on  the  Holy  Book 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  highest  and  strongest  in  the  realm  of  P^ngland. 
Now  where  could  he  find  a  liigher  and  stronger 
than  this  Havelok?  He  would  marry  the  king's 
daughter  to  this  kitchen-boy,  and  thus,  though 
in  a  way  that  the  old  king  never  dreamed  of,  he 
would  keep  his  promise  and  still  leave  the  road 
free  for  himself  and  his  son  after  him. 

Godrich  straightway  sent  for  Goldborough, 
and  told  her  that  he  had  found  a  husband  for  her, 
the  tallest  and  fairest  man  in  all  England.  And 
Goldborough  answered  that  no  man  should  wed 
her  unless  he  was  a  king  or  a  king's  heir. 

At  this  Godrich  grew  very  angry-.  "Thou  shalt 
marry  whom  I  please!"  he  commanded.  "Dost 
thou  think  thou  shalt  be  queen  and  lady  over  me? 


I  will  choose  a  husband  for  thee.  To-morrow 
shalt  thou  wed  my  cook's  kitchen-boy  and  none 
other,  and  he  shall  be  lord  over  thee." 

Goldborough  wept  and  prayed;  but  she  could 
not  turn  Godrich  from  his  shameful  purpose. 

Then  Godrich  sent  for  Havelok,  and  when  he 
had  come  before  him,  he  said,  "Fellow,  do  you 
want  a  wife?" 

"Nay,  truly,"  said  Havelok,  "no  wife  for  me! 
What  should  I  do  with  a  wife?  I  have  neither 
clothing  nor  shoes  nor  food  for  her,  neither  house 
nor  home  to  put  her  in.  I  own  not  a  stick  in  the 
world,  and  even  the  coat  I  bear  on  my  back  be- 
longs to  Bertram  the  cook." 

But  Godrich  told  Havelok  he  must  marry  the 
wife  he  had  chosen  for  him,  willy-nilly,  or  he 
should  suffer  for  it.  And  finally  Havelok,  for  fear 
of  his  life,  consented,  and  Goldborough  was  sent 
for,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  came,  and  soon 
they  were  married,  one  as  imwilling  as  the  other. 

But  when  the  wedding  was  over,  and  gifts  had 
been  given  to  Goldborough,  rich  and  plenty, 
Havelok  was  perplexed.  He  beheld  the  beauty 
of  Goldborough  and  was  afraid  to  remain  at 
Godrich's  caslle  for  fear  of  treachery  that  might 
befall  her.  For  Goldborough  now  had  only  Have- 
lok to  protect  her,  since  the  kitchen-boy  had 
become  her  lord  and  niaster,  and  Havelok,  with 
a  man's  courage,  determined  to  defend  her  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  first  thing  to  do,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  was  to  go  back  to  Griin's  cottage, 
there  to  think  over  the  matter  carefully  before 
acting  further.  And  straightway,  in  company 
with  Goldborough,  he  set  out  secretly  for  the 
little  cot  by  the  seashore. 

When  Havelok  and  Goldborough  came  to  Grim's 
house,  he  foimd  that  tliere  had  been  many  sad 
changes  during  the  time  he  had  been  living  in 
Lincoln.  In  the  first  place,  the  good  Grim  had 
died,  and  also  his  wife.  Dame  Levc.  But  the 
three  sons  of  Grim  and  his  two  daughters  were 
still  living  at  Grimsby,  and  they  still  caught  the 
fish  of  the  sea  and  carried  them  about  in  baskets 
to  sell  them.  The  oldest  of  these  sons  was  called 
Robert  the  Red,  and,  of  the  remaining  two,  one 
was  named  William  Wendout,  and  Hugh  the 
Raven  the  other.  They  were  filled  with  joy  when 
they  found  that  their  foster-brother,  Havelok, 
had  come  back  to  them,  and  they  prepared  a  fine 
dinner  for  him  and  Goldborough.  And  Robert  the 
Red  begged  Havelok  now  to  stay  with  them  at 
Grimsb\'  and  be  their  chief  and  leader.  They 
promised  to  ser\'e  him  faithfully,  and  their  two 
sisters  were  eager  to  care  for  all  the  needs  of 
Goldborough,  his  wife.  But  for  the  time  being, 
Havelok  put  them  off,  for  he  had  not  yet  decided 
what  would  be  the  best  course  for  him  to  follow. 
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Now  that  night,  as  Goldborough  lay  awake, 
sad  and  sorrowful,  she  was  suddenly  aware  of  a 
bright  light,  surrounding,  as  it  seemed,  the  head 
of  the  sleeping  Havelok.  Then  at  the  same  time, 
there  came  a  voice,  she 
could  not  tell  whence, 
which  said  to  her:  "Gold- 
borough,  be  no  longer 
sorrowful,  for  Havelok, 
who  hath  wedded  thee,  is 
a  king's  son  and  heir. 
Upon  his  shoulder  he 
bears  a  royal  birthn\ark 
to  prove  it.  The  da}- 
shall  come  when  he  will 
be  king  both  in  Den- 
mark and  in  England, 
and  thou  shalt  be  of  both 
realms  queen  and  lad\'." 

Now  just  at  this  same 
lime,  Havelok  dreamed  a 
strange  dream ;  and  when 
he  awoke,  he  told  h\> 
dream  to  Goldborough. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was 
>itting  on  a  high  hill  in 
Denmark,  and  when  he 
stretched  out  his  arms, 
they  were  so  long  that 
they  reached  to  the  far- 
thest limits  of  the  land  ; 
and  when  he  drew  his 
arms  together  to  his 
breast,  everything  in 
Denmark,  all  the  towns, 
and  the  country,  and 
the  lordly  castles,  all 
cleaved  to  his  arms  and 
were  drawn  into  his  em- 
brace. Then  he  dreamed 
that  he  passed  over  the 
salt  sea  with  a  great  host 
of  Danish  warriors  to 
England,  and  that  all 
England  like^\^se  came 
into  his  power. 

When  Goldborough 
heard  this  dream,  she 
thought  straightway  of 
the  strange  light  she  had 
seen  over  Havelok's  head 
and  the  voice  that  she 
had  heard,  and  she  interpreted  it  to  mean  that 
Havelok  should  be  king  over  Denmark  and  after- 
ward over  England. 

She  laiew  not  how  this  should  come  to  pass,  but 
unhesitatingly  advised  Havelok  to  prepare  to  set 
sail  for  Denmark.   Her  plan  was  this:  that  they 


should  buy  a  ship,  and  take  Grim's  three  sons, 
Robert  the  Red,  William  Wendout,  and  Hugh 
the  Raven,  with  them,  and,  when  they  came  to 
Denmark,  pretend  that  they  were  merchants 
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until  they  could  find  out  what  course  to  follow. 
And  when  this  plan  was  told  to  tlie  three  sons  of 
Grim,  they  immediately  agreed  to  it,  for  they 
were  ready  to  follow  Havelok  wherever  he  went. 
And  now,  also,  Havelok  for  the  first  time  learned 
who  his  father  was,  and  that  he  was  really  heir 
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to  the  throne  of  Denmark.  For  Grim,  before  he 
left  Denmark,  had  told  all  of  Ha\-elok's  story  to  a 
cousin  of  his,  and  she  now,  for  she  was  still  aJive 
and  had  come  to  stay  with  Grim's  family  at 
Grimsby,  told  Havelok  all  about  Earl  Godard's 
treachery.  Happy  indeed  was  Goldborough  when 
she  heard  this  ston,',  and  they  were  all  more  anx- 
ious than  ever  to  set  out  for  Denmark.  They 
got  a  good  ship  ready,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
all  were  well  on  their  way. 

WTien  the  ship  reached  Denmark,  they  all 
went  up  on  land  and  journeyed  forth  until  they 
came  to  the  castle  of  the  great  Danish  baron, 
Earl  Ubbe.  Now  Ubbe  had  been  a  good  friend 
of  Havelok's  father,  the  fonncr  King  Birkabeyn, 
and  a  good  man  and  true  was  he.  \Mien  they 
reached  Ubbe's  castle,  Ha\-elok  sent  word  that 
they  were  merchants,  come  to  trade  in  Ubbe's 
country,  and,  as  a  present,  he  sent  in  to  Ubbe  a 
gold  ring  with  a  precious  stone  in  the  setting. 

When  Ubbe  had  received  this  generous  gift,  he 
sent  for  Havelok  to  come  to  see  him.  When  the 
young  man  came,  Ubbe  was  greatly  struck  by 
Havelok's  broad  shoulders  and  sturdy  frame,  and 
he  said  to  himself:  "What  a  pit\'  that  this  chap- 
man is  not  a  knight!  He  seems  better  fitted  to 
wear  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  bear  a  shield  and 
spear  than  to  buy  and  sell  wares."  But  he  said 
nothing  of  this  to  Havelok,  and  only  in\ated  him 
to  come  and  dine  in  the  castle  and  to  bring  his 
wife,  Goldborough,  with  him.  And  Ubl>e  prom- 
ised that  no  dishonor  vshould  be  done  either  to  one 
or  tlie  other,  and  pledged  himself  as  their  pro- 
tector. And  when  the  dinner  was  o\-er,  Ubbe, 
who  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  both  Havelok  and 
Goldborough,  entrusted  them  to  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  one  of  his  retainers,  a  stout  and  doughty 
warrior  whose  name  was  Bernard  the  Brown.  To 
Bernard's  house,  therefore,  Ha\'elok  and  Goldbor- 
ough went,  and  there  too  were  lodged  Robert  the 
Red  and  William  Wendout  and  Hugh  the  Ra\'en. 

Now  when  they  had  reached  Bernard's  house, 
and  Bernard  and  Havelok  and  Goldborough  were 
sitting  there  peacefully  at  supper,  the  house  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of  fierce  robbers. 
Travelers  were  not  as  safe  in  Denmark  as  they 
were  in  England  in  the  days  of  the  strong  King 
Athelwold,  and  these  robbers,  thinking  that  Have- 
lok must  be  a  very  rich  man,  since  he  had  given 
so  valuable  a  ring  to  the  Earl  Ubbe,  were  come 
now,  a  greedy  gang,  to  see  if  they  could  get  hold 
of  some  of  his  treasure.  Before  Bernard  and  his 
guests  were  aware  of  them,  the  robbers  had 
reached  the  door,  and  they  shouted  to  Bernard  to 
let  them  in  or  they  would  kill  him.  But  the  \'al- 
iant  Bernard  recalled  that  his  guests  were  in  his 
safe-keeping;  and  shouting  back  that  the  robbers 
would  liave  to  get  in  before  thoy  could  kill  him,  he 


jumped  up  and  put  on  his  coat  of  mail  and  seized 
an  ax  and  leaped  to  the  doorway.  Already  the 
robbers  were  battering  at  the  door,  and  they  took 
a  huge  boulder  and  let  it  fly  against  the  door,  so 
that  it  shivered  to  splinters.  Then  Havelok 
mbced  in  the  fray.  He  seized  the  heav^'  wooden 
door-tree,  which  was  used  to  bar  the  door,  and 
when  the  robbers  tried  to  break  through  the  door, 
he  laid  on  right  and  left.  It  was  not  long  before 
Robert  and  William  and  Hugh,  in  the  other  part 
of  the  house,  heard  the  din  and  came  rushing  up ; 
and  then  the  fight  was  on,  fast  and  furious.  Rob- 
ert seized  an  oar  and  William,  and  Hugh  had 
great  clubs,  and  these,  with  Bernard's  ax  and 
Havelok's  door-tree,  made  it  \[yc\y  enough  for 
the  robbers.  But  especially  Havelok  and  his 
door-tree  made  themselves  felt  there.  The  rob- 
bers, for  all  they  were  well  armed  with  shields  and 
good  long  swords,  were  compelled  to  give  way 
before  the  flail-like  strokes  of  Havelok's  door-tree. 
When  they  saw  their  comrades  falling  right  and 
left,  those  that  were  still  able  to  do  so  took  to 
their  legs  and  ran  away.  Some  harm  they  did, 
however,  while  the  fray  lasted,  for  Ha^•elok  had 
a  severe  sword-wound  in  his  side,  and  from  se\-- 
eral  other  gashes  the  blood  was  flowing  freely. 

In  the  morning,  when  Bernard  the  Brown  told 
Ubbe  of  the  attacks  of  the  robbers,  Ubbe  swore 
that  he  would  bring  them  to  punishment ;  and  he 
also  took  further  measures  to  protect  Havelok. 
When  he  heard  that  Ha^•elok  was  wounded,  he 
had  him  brought  to  his  own  castle  and  gave  him 
a  room  right  next  to  his  own. 

Now  that  night,  when  Havelok  lay  asleep  in  his 
room  and  Ubbe  in  the  room  next  to  it,  about  the 
middle  of  the  night  Ubbe  was  awakened,  and 
thought  he  saw  a  light  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
door.  "What 's  this?"  he  said  to  himself.  "What 
mischief  are  they  up  to  in  there?"  And  he  got  up 
to  see  if  everything  was  all  right  ^^'ith  his  new 
friend  the  chapman. 

Now  when  Ubbe  peeped  through  a  crack  in  the 
door,  he  saw  a  strange  sight.  For  there  was  Ha\'e- 
lok  peacefully  sleeping,  and  over  his  head  there 
gleamed  the  miraculous  light  tJiat  Goldborough 
had  seen  and  that  had  caused  Grim  to  spare  his 
life  when  he  was  a  little  child.  And  looking 
closer,  Ubbe  saw  something  more.  F"or  the  cover 
was  thrown  back,  and  he  saw  on  Havelok's 
shoulder  the  royal  birthmark,  and  he  knew  im- 
mediately that  this  was  the  son  of  his  old  friend 
and  king,  Birkabeyn,  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark.  Eagerly  he  broke  open  the 
door  and  ran  in  and  fell  on  his  knees  beside 
Havelok,  acknowledging  him  as  his  lawful  lord. 

soon  as  HaN-elok  realized  that  he  was  not 
dreaming,  he  saw  tJiat  good  fortune  had  at  last 
put  him  in  the  w.3y  of  winning  bark  his  righte. 
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And  it  had  indeed,  for  Ubbe  immediately  set 
to  work  getting  together  an  army  for  Havelok.  It 
was  not  long  before  Havelok  had  a  fine  body  of 
fighters  ready  to  follow  where%er  he  led  them, 
and  then  he  thought  it  was  time  to  seek  out  his 
old  enemy,  Earl  Godard.  Before  this,  however, 
there  was  another  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  \^'as 
to  make  knights  of  Robert  and  William  and  Hugh. 
They  were  gi^•en  tlie  stroke  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  fiat  of  the  sword  by  Earl  Ubbe  and  thus  were 
dubbed  knights.  They  were  granted  land  and 
other  fee,  and  tliey  became  as  brave  and  powerful 
barons  as  an>'  in  Denmark. 

When  Ha^-elok  had  his  plans  all  made,  he  set 
out  to  find  Earl  Godard.  It  was  Robert  the  Red 
who  had  the  good  fortune  first  to  meet  unth  him. 
But  Godard  was  no  coward,  and  was  not  to  be 
taken  without  struggle  for  his  freedom.  He  de- 
fended himself  as  best  he  could,  but  his  followers 
soon  became  frightened  and  took  to  their  heels, 
leaving  the  wretched  Godard  a  helpless  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Robert.  Havelok  was  glad  enough 
to  have  Godard  in  his  power  at  last,  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  punish  Godard  for  the  injuries  he  had 
done  to  him  personally.  It  was  as  a  traitor  to  his 
king  and  his  country  that  Godard  was  now  held 
prisoner.  W^hen  the  time  of  the  trial  came,  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  Godard  was  convicted  of 
treason  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him. 

When  peace  had  again  been  restored  through- 
out Denmark,  then  the  people  all  joyfully  ac- 
cepted Havelok  as  their  l-dng  and  the  beautiful 
Goldborough  as  their  queen. 

One  thing  still  remained  for  Havelok  to  do  in 
England  after  affairs  had  all  been  settled  in  Den- 
mark— there  still  remained  an  accounting  with 
Earl  Godrich.  And  so,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his 
army  together,  Havelok  and  Goldborough  went 
on  board  ship  and  sailed  over  the  sea,  and  soon 
they  were  again  back  at  Grimsby.  The  earl  was 
ready  for  him,  too,  for  he  had  heard  of  Havelok's 
arrival  in  England,  and  he  thought  he  could  make 
quick  work  of  his  former  kitchen-boy.  But  Have- 
lok the  man,  with  a  Dajiish  army  at  his  back, 
was  a  quite  different  person  from  Havelok  the  boy, 
who  carried  the  cook's  baskets  from  market  and 
distinguished  himself  only  by  his  record  at  put- 
ting the  stone.  And  this  difference  Earl  Godrich 
was  soon  to  discover. 

It  was  Ubbe,  this  time,  who  had  the  first  meet- 
ing with  Godrich.  Ubbe  claimed  Godrich  as  his 
prisoner,  but  Godrich  immediately  drew  his 
sword  in  self-defense.  They  fought  long  and 
fiercely,  and  Godrich  was  decidedly  getting  the 
better  of  it,  when  Havelok  fortunately  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Havelok  demanded  that  God- 
rich should  yield  himself  as  his  prisoner,  but  for 
answer  Godrich  only  rushed  at  Havelok  all  the 


more  fiercely  with  his  drawn  sword,  and  so  violent 
was  his  attack,  that  he  succeeded  in  wounding 
Havelok.  At  this,  Havelok's  patience  gave  out, 
and  exerting  all  his  powerful  strength,  in  a  short 
time  he  overcame  Godrich  and  disarmed  him  and 
bound  him  hand  and  foot.  Then  Havelok  had 
Godrich  carried  before  a  jury  of  his  peers  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  made  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  treason,  just  as  Godard  had  been  made  to  do 
in  Denmark. 

All  the  English  barons  acknowledged  that 
Goldborough  was  their  true  queen,  and  that  God- 
rich was  a  tyrant  and  usurper.  And  since  not 
only  plain  justice,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  demanded  it,  the  barons  passed  the  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  traitorous  Earl  Godrich. 
With  much  feasting  and  celebration,  Havelok  and 
Goldborough  were  taken  in  triumph  to  London, 
and  there  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  Goldborough's  dream  had  come  to 
pass,  for  she  was  now  queen  and  lady  and  Have- 
lok was  lord  and  king  over  both  Denmark  and 
England. 

But  since  Havelok  could  not  be  in  both  coun- 
tries at  one  time,  and  since  his  Danish  friends 
were  eager  to  get  back  again  to  Denmark,  now 
tliat  tlieir  work  in  England  was  finished,  Havelok 
made  Ubbe  ruler  o\'er  Denmark  in  his  place,  and 
he  remained  in  England.  Moreover  there  were 
other  old  friends  who  were  also  richly  deserving  of 
reward.  Of  these,  one  was  Bertram  the  cook, 
Havelok's  former  master,  who  had  fed  him  when 
he  was  starving.  Bertram  was  made  a  rich  baron, 
and  he  was  married  to  one  of  Grim's  daughters, 
who  were  st  ill  living  at  Grimsby,  but  who,  of 
course  had  now  become  great  ladies.  The  other 
daughter  was  married  to  Reynes,  Earl  of  Chester  _ 
who  was  a  brave  young  bachelor  bsiu  glad 
enough  to  get  so  beautiful  and  so  highly  favored 
a  wife  as  Havelok  gave  to  him.  Robert  the  Red 
and  WilUam  Wendout  and  Hugh  the  Raven  all 
remained  in  England,  where  they  married  rich  and 
beautiful  wives,  and  became  Havelok's  right-hand 
men  in  the  good  government  of  the  country. 

And  you  can  be  sure  the  country  was  now 
again  well  governed.  As  in  the  days  of  the  good 
King  Athelwold,  a  traveler  might  bear  a  bag  full 
of  red  gold  on  his  shoulder  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other,  and  be  as  safe  as  though  he 
were  guarded  by  an  army  of  soldiers.  Loved  by 
their  subjects  and  feared  by  their  enemies,  thus 
in  peace  and  contentment  King  Havelok  and 
Queen  Goldborough  dwelt  together  many  a  long 
year  in  England,  and  their  children  grew  up 
around  them.  They  had  passed  through  their 
trials  and  tribulations,  and  at  last  only  good  days 
were  in  store  for  them. 

This  is  the  end. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP'  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

The  empty  and  closed-f  or-the-season  bungalow,  "Curlew's  Nest,"  has  a  mystery  connected  with  it;  this  is  discovered 
by  the  two  girls,  Leslie  Crane,  who  is  staying  next  door  to  it  with  an  invalid  aunt,  and  Phyllis  Kelvin,  who,  with 
her  father  and  brother,  have  a  bungalow  farther  down  the  beach.  Leslie  has  twice  seen  a  mysterious  light  at  night 
in  a  chink  of  the  closed  shutters.  Rags,  her  dog,  has  dug  up  a  queer  bronze  box,  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  just  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  they  have  seen  a  footprint  in  the  wet  sand  close  to  its  side  door.  Phyllis  knew  a  way  to 
open  that  door,  so  they  have  explored  the  place,  and  been  discovered  there  by  Phyllis's  brother  Ted. 

But  the  only  thing  they  found  that  seemed  unusual  was  a  brick  in  the  living-room  fireplace  that  seemed  to  have 
been  partially  dug  up,  a  broken  knife-blade  lying  near,  and  a  string  of  small  green  beads,  evidently  torn  from  the 
fringe  of  a  dress.  Leslie  has  taken  away  one  of  the  beads.  Phyllis,  who  has  had  in  her  keeping  the  bronze  box, 
brings  it  to  Leslie,  fearing  her  brother  will  discover  it,  and  they  hide  it  on  a  kitchen  shelf  in  Leslie's  bungalow,  be- 
hind some  discarded  cooking  utensils.  Phyllis  also  tells  Leslie  that  Curlew's  Nest  was  last  rented  to  an  elderly 
gentleman,  rather  an  invalid,  who  stayed  there  alone  with  one  man-servant  and  never  had  much  to  do  with  any  of 
the  neighbors.  They  explore  the  bungaJow  again,  and  Leslie  finds,  in  a  book  that  the  last  tenant  had  evidently  left 
there,  an  envelop  addressed  to  tiie  Honorable  Arthur  Ramsay  at  Peking.  She  thinks  this  must  be  the  name  of 
the  tenant,  but  Phyllis  assures  her  that  his  name  ^vas  Mr.  Horatio  Gaines.  At  the  same  time,  they  discover  that 
the  broken  penknife  blade  and  the  string  of  beads  are  no  longer  where  Leslie  saw  them,  showing  that  somebody 
must  again  have  entered  the  bungalow. 

That  same  day.  they  walk  to  the  village,  and  in  a  small  shop  encounter  a  young  girl,  a  stranger,  who  treats  them 
very  ungraciously,  but  who,  Leslie  notices,  wears  a  girdle  trimmed  with  beads  identical  with  those  which  have 
disappeared  from  Curlew's  Nest.  Later,  thej-  return  to  the  store  to  inquire  about  her,  and  find  that  she  is  a  young 
English  stranger  boarding  at  "Aunt  Sally  Blake's"  in  tlie  village  and  that  her  name  is  said  to  be  Miss  Ramsay. 


CHAPTER  IX 

AUNT  SALLY  ADDS  TO  THE  MYSTIFICATION 

The  two  girls  walked  home  in  a  state  bordering  on 
stui>efaction.  Ever>'  little  while  Phyllis  would 
stop  to  ejaculate:  "Who  would  have  thought  it! 
The  horrid  little  snob!  1  really  can't  belie\'e  yet 
that  it  is  she,  Leslie — our  'mysterious  she' !  I 'm 
sure  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

"Well,  of  course,  it-  may  not  be  so,"  Leslie 
admitted,  "but  you  must  see  how  many  things 
point  to  it.  The  beads  are  identical.  I  stood  so 
near  her  that  I  had  a  fine  chance  to  see  them 
closely.  Her  name  is  the  same  as  the  one  on  the 
envelop  in  the  book — " 

"Yes,  but  that  is  n't  the  name  of  the  man  who 
hired  the  bungalow,"  objected  Phyllis. 

"That 's  quite  true,  but  even  so,  you  can't  tell 
what  connection  there  may  be  with  the  other 
name.  It  is  n't  exactly  a  common  one,  and  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  likely  that  we  may  be  right. 
And  then,  there  's  the  fact  of  her  being  so  near 
here — right  in  the  village.  I  have  always  imagined 
that  whoever  it  was  had  to  come  from  quite  a 
distance,  and  I  've  always  wondered  how  she 
managed  it,  so  late  at  night." 

"But  Leslie,  why  on  earth  should  she  come  to 
that  bungalow  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  a  storm, 
and  hide  that  'Dragon's  Secret'?  What  mysteri- 
ous affair  can  she  be  mLxed  up  with,  anyway?" 

Leslie,  however,  had  no  solution  to  offer  to  this 
poser,  but  she  did  have  a  sudden  idea  that  made 
her  stop  short  in  the  road  and  gasp: 


"Do  you  realize,  Phyllis  Kelvin,  that  we  arc 
doing  a  very  questionable — yes,  a  wrong  thing  in 
keeping  the  'Dragon's  Secret,'  when  it  evidently 
belongs  to  tliis  girl?" 

"How  do  you  know  it  belongs  to  this  girl?" 
countered  Phyllis.  "You  only  guess  that  it  may, 
when  all  's  said  and  done.  You  did  n't  see  her 
hide  it  there — you  did  n't  even  see  h^r  at  the 
bungalow.  We  may  be  'way  off  the  track,  for 
all  you  know,  and  we 'd  be  a  pretty  pair  of  geese 
to  go  and  meekly  hand  it  to  her,  should  n't  we? 
And  do  you  know,  even  if  I  was  simply  positive 
it  was  hers,  I  just  would  n't  give  it  to  her,  anyway, 
for  a  while.  I 'd  let  her  stew  and  fret  for  it  for  a 
good  long  spell — ^after  such  hatefulness!" 

Phyllis's  manner  was  so  vindictive  tkat  Leslie 
had  to  smile  in  spite  of  herself. 

"But  oh,  see  here!"  Phyllis  went  on.  "/ 
have  an  idea — a  glorious  idea!  It  may  help  to 
clear  up  a  lot  of  things.  I  know  Aunt  Sally 
Blake  very  well,  and  we  '11  go  and  see  her — this 
very  afternoon!  Perhaps  she  can  give  us  more 
light  on  the  subject." 

"But  would  n't  that  seem  too  plainly  like  track- 
ing down  this — Miss  Ramsay?"  objected  Leslie; 
"especially  as  she  does  n't  appear  to  care  for  our 
acquaintance!" 

"Not  a  bit!"  declared  Phyllis,  positively. 
"You  don't  realize  how  well  /  know  Aunt  SaJly. 
Why,  she 's  a  regular  village  institution — ever>'- 
body  knows  her  and  thinks  the  world  of  her. 
She  's  a  plump,  jolly,  delightful  old  lady  who 
li\es  in  a  delightful  old  house  full  of  dear,  old- 
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fashioned  furniture.  She  keeps  a  lot  of  chickens 
and  often  sells  them  and  the  fresh  eggs,  and  she 
does  a  little  seeing,  and  sometimes  takes  a 
boarder  or  two,  and  goes  out  nursing  occasionally 
— and  oh,  I  don't  know  what  all!  But  I  know 
that  we  could  n't  get  along  at  all  around  here 
without  Aunt  Sally.  We  '11  go  down  to  her  house 
this  afternoon  and  call  (I  really  have  n't  been  to 
see  her  since  I  came  here  this  time),  and  I  '11  ask 
her  if  she  has  a  nice  roasting  chicken  that  I  can 
have.  That  '11  be  a  perfectly  good  excuse.  And 
if  our  polite  young  lady  is  n't  around,  I'll  tr>'  and 
get  her  to  talk.  Aunt  Sally  loves  to  talk,  but 
she  is  n't  a  gossip  like  old  Mrs.  Selby,  and  we  '11 
have  to  go  at  it  a  little  more  carefully." 

They  solaced  themselves  with  this  thought,  and 
awaited  with  more  than  a  little  impatience  the 
visit  that  afternoon.  Surely  Aunt  Sally,  if  any  one, 
would  be  able  to  solve  some  of  their  mysteries! 

By  afternoon,  the  weather  had  turned  warm, 
almost  sultry,  and  they  found  Aunt  Sally  sitting 
on  her  front  porch,  rocking  gently  and  humming 
to  herself  over  her  sewing.  She  was  delighted  to 
see  Phyllis  again  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Leslie,  whom  Phyllis  introduced  as  her  neighbor 
and  very  dear  friend.  When  they  had  chatted 
about  topics  of  common  interest  for  a  while, 
Phyllis  introduced  the  subject  of  the  chicken. 

"Bless  your  heart,  dear!"  cried  Aunt  Sally. 
"I  'm  so  sorry,  but  I  have  n't  a  roasting  chicken 
just  now  in  the  whole  yard — nothing  but  fowls. 
But  I  can  give  you  a  couple  of  nice  young  broilers 
— and  I 've  plenty  of  fresh  eggs." 

Phyllis  straightway  arranged  to  have  two 
broilers  ready  for  her  when  she  called  for  them 
next  day,  and  skilfully  changed  the  subject. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Sally!  do  show  Leslie  those  begonias 
you  've  been  raising  all  summer.  I  do  think 
they  are  the  most  wonderful  things!  You  cer- 
tainly are  very  successful  at  making  things  grow!" 

Highly  flattered,  Aunt  Sally  rose  to  lead  the 
girls  indoors  to  the  sunny  room  where  she  kept 
her  plants.  WTiile  they  were  admiring  them,  she 
asked  them  to  sit  down  and  rest  a  while  and  talk 
— an  invitation  they  accepted  with  great  alacrity. 
At  length,  after  a  detailed  account  of  the  health 
and  affairs  of  her  entire  family,  Phyllis  craftily  led 
the  conversation  back  to  Aunt  Sally  herself. 

"And  are  you  alone  now,  Aunt  Sally,  or  is  your 
sister  still  with  you?  I  heard  she  was  going  back 
to  Ohio." 

"Yes,  she 's  gone  and  I 'm  alone,"  sighed  Aunt 
Sally;  "at  least, — I 'm  not  quite  alone.  I  have  a 
boarder  at  present." 

"Oh,  have  you!"  exclaimed  Phyllis,  guilefully, 
as  if  it  were  all  news  to  her.  "WTiy,  that 's  very 
nice.  I  hope  the  boarder  will  stay  a  long  while. 
It  will  be  some  company  for  you." 


"W^ell,  I  dunno  how  long  she  '11  stay,  and  she 
ain't  much  company  for  me,  I  must  confess!" 
admitted  Aunt  Sally,  with  a  somewhat  worried 
air.    "The  truth  is,  I  can't  exactly  make  her  out." 

This  was  precisely  the  line  that  Phyllis  wished 
her  to  take,  yet  e\en  now  caution  must  be  ob- 
served or  Aunt  Sally  might  shy  away  from  it. 

"Oh,  it  's  a  lady  then!"  remarked  the  artful 
Phyllis. 

"Well,  no,  it  ain't  exactly  a  lady — it 's  a  young 
girl  'bout  the  age  of  you  two,  1  should  guess." 

"Still,  I  don't  see  why  she  should  n't  be  com- 
pany for  you,  even  so,"  argued  Phyllis,  quite  as 
if  she  were  still  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
new  boarder. 

"The  reason  she  ain't  much  company,"  went 
on  Aunt  Sally,  "is  because — well,  I  don't  know  as 
I  ought  to  say  it,  but  I  guess  she  thinks  she  's 
too  sort  of — high-toned  to  'sociate  with  the  person 
who  keeps  her  boarding-house!"  Aunt  Sally 
laughed,  an  amused,  throaty  little  chuckle  at 
this,  and  then  the  worried  frown  came  back. 

"Wliy,  she  must  be  rather  horrid,  I  think," 
commented  Phyllis,  with  more  heartfelt  reason 
than  Aunt  Sally  could  guess! 

"No,  I  don't  think  she  means  to  be  horrid — 
she 's  just  been  brought  up  that  way,  I  guess.  I 
wish  she  could  be  more  friendly.  I  sort  of  feel  a 
responsibility  about  her.  You  see,  she  's  here 
all  alone.  She  was  staying  at  the  hotel  with  her 
grandfather,  and  he  suddenly  took  awful  sick 
and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  up  at  Branch- 
ville.  She  stayed  on  at  the  hotel  so 's  to  be  near 
him  (she  runs  up  there  every  day  in  her  car), 
and  then  the  hotel  had  to  close  down  for  the 
season.  The  manager  come  to  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  could  take  her  in,  'cause  he  was  kind  of  sorry 
for  her,  her  grandfather  bein'  so  ill,  an'  she  could 
n't  seem  to  find  no  other  place.  So  I  did,  but 
she  worries  me  a  lot,  somehow.  I  don't  like  to 
see  a  young  girl  like  that  with  no  one  to  look  after 
licr,  and  she  running  around  loose  in  that  auto 
all  the  time.  Why,  she  even  took  it  out  one 
rainy  night  last  week  at  ten  o'clock.  Said  she 
was  worried  about  her  grandfather,  but  I  did  n't 
approve  of  her  itinning  all  the  way  up  there  to 
Branclnille  in  the  rain." 

Here  Phyllis  glanced  significantly  at  Leslie  and 
interjected  a  question.  "Did  she  and  her  grand- 
father have  one  of  the  bungalows  on  the  beacli 
this  summer,  do  you  know.  Aunt  Sally?" 

"Why,  not  that  I  know  of.  She  said  she  'd 
been  visiting  some  friends  somewhere  in  Maine, 
and  then  came  on  here  to  join  her  grandfather 
just  a  few  days  before  he  was  taken  sick.  I 
don't  think  it  likely  she  ever  stayed  in  one  of  the 
bungalows.  She  did  n't  seem  to  know  anything 
about  this  region  at  first.    And  I  'd  likely  have 
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heard  of  it  if  she  had.  But,  laws!  I  got  biscuits 
in  the  oven  and  I  'm  dean  forgetting  them!" 
And  with  a  whisk  of  skirts,  Aunt  Sally  vanished 
for  a  moment  into  the  kitchen. 

"WTiat  did  I  tell  you!"  whispered  Leslie. 
"Went  out  in  the  rain  one  night  last  week  about 
ten  o'clock!  I  warrant  she  did  n't  go  to  the 
hospital,  or,  if  she  did,  it  was  after  she 'd  visited 
Curlew's  Nest!" 

But  Aunt  Sally  was  back  almost  immediately, 
bearing  some  hot  biscuits  and  jam  which  she 
hospitably  in\-ited  her  guests  to  try.  And  while 
they  were  partaking  of  this  refreshment  she 
sighed : 

"My,  how  I  have  been  gossiping  about  that 
poor  girl !  I  sort  of  feel  conscience-stricken,  for 
I  could  like  her  real  well  if  she  'd  only  let  me. 
She 's  a  sort  of  lovable-looking  child!  I  v,ish  she 
knew  you  two  girls.  I  believe  it  would  do  her  a 
lot  of  good  to  be  around  with  you.  There  she  is 
now!"  she  cried,  as  a  car  flashed  past  the  win- 
dow and  up  the  driveway  toward  the  barn.  "Just 
wait  till  she  comes  in  and  I  '11  introduce  you — " 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Phyllis,  hastily  springing 
up.  "Better  not,  Aunt  Sally.  If  she  does  n't 
care  for  you,  I  'm  sure  she  would  n't  for  us. 
Besides,  we  must  go  right  away.  Remember, 
we  're  both  the  cooks  in  our  families,  and  even  as 
it  is,  we  won't  be  back  very  early.  It 's  a  long 
walk.  Good-by,  and  thank  you,  and  I  '11  send 
for  the  broilers  to-morrow!"  And  with  Leslie  in 
tow,  she  hurried  away,  leaving  a  somewhat  be- 
wildered Aunt  Sally  gazing  after  them. 

"Well,  I  guess  not!  The  idea  of  tr>ing  to  get 
acquainted  a  second  time  with  that  difficult 
young  person!"  Phyllis  exploded,  when  they 
were  out  of  ear-shot. 

"And  yet,"  mused  Leslie  as  they  swung  along, 
"unpleasant  as  the  thought  of  it  is,  I  wonder  if 
ifwould  n't  be  the  best  thing— to  get  acquainted?" 

CHAPTER  X 

AT  DAWN 

"How  do  you  mean — it  might  be  the  test  thing 
to  get  acquainted  with  her?"  demanded  Phyllis, 
indignantly. 

"Why,  if  we  could  do  so  in  some  way  that  was 
n't  like  forcing  ourselves  on  her,  it  might  lead  to  a 
good  many  things — solving  our  mystery,  mainly. 
And  then, — who  knows? — she  might  be  pleasant 
when  you  came  to  know  her  better." 

"No  chance!"  declared  Phyllis,  and  dismissed 
that  subject.  "Well,  Aunt  Sally  did  n't  do  much 
toward  clearing  up  things,  did  she?"  she  went 
on.  "I  was  in  hopes  she 'd  be  able  to  give  us  a 
good  many  more  ideas.  One  thing  's  certain 
though.    That  girl  evidently  came  here  in  the 


car  that  rainy  night,  but —  Look  here!  Some-  ^ 
thing  strange  has  just  occurred  to  me — Aunt 
Sally  did  n't  say  -u'liich  rainy  night,  and  there  ( 
have  been  two  in  the  past  ten  days.  I  judge  that  i 
the  girl  must  have  been  with  her  for  at  least  a  ; 
couple  of  weeks,  for  the  hotel  closed  up  more  than  ; 
two  weeks  ago." 

"I  've  been  thinking  of  that,  too,"  replied 
Leslie.  "And,  do  you  know,  I 'm  almost  certain 
Aunt  Sally  must  have  meant  the  last  one,  because 
she  only  said  'rainy'  night.  If  she 'd  meant  that 
other,  would  n't  she  have  said  'the  night  of  the 
hard  storm,'  or  something  like  that?  Because  it 
really  was  unusual,  and  if  this  Miss  Ramsay  had 
gone  out  that  night,  I  believe  Aunt  Sally  would  i 
have  been  considerably  more  shocked  and  would  j 
have  said  so.    What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"The  only  thing  I  can  make  out  of  it  is  that  she 
did  n't  go  out  that  first  night.  But  if  she  did  nH 
\isit  Curlew's  Xest  that  night,  then  who  in  the 
world  did?" 

This  certainly  was  a  poser,  and  neitlier  of  the 
two  girls  could  find  an  adequate  conjecture  that 
would  answer. 

"Then,  this  Horatio  Gaines  who  hired  the 
bungalow  must  be  her  grandfather.  Of  course, 
the  vanie  is  different,  but  he  may  be  the  grand- 
father on  her  mother's  side.  But  if  that  is  the 
case,  who  is  the  'Hon.  Arthur  Ramsay'?"  ques- 
tioned Phyllis. 

"Perhaps  her  father  or  her  other  grandfather," 
ventured  Leslie. 

"That 's  possible;  but  I  wish  I  had  found  out 
from  Aunt  Sally  if  she  knew  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  who  is  ill.  That  might  explain 
something.  I  believe  I  '11  go  for  the  broilers  my-  , 
self  to-morrow  and  see  if  I  can  find  out  any  more 
in  some  way  that  won't  make  her  suspect," 
decided  Phyllis. 

The  next  morning  Phyllis  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  She  went  down  to  the  village  alone,  as 
Leslie  had  matters  that  kept  her  at  home  that 
day.  But  she  came  flying  back  breathless,  to 
impart  her  news. 

"I  managed  to  lead  the  conversation  around — 
to  that  grandfather  business — again,"  panted 
Phyllis,  to  Leslie,  when  she  had  induced  her  chum  \ 
to  come  down  to  the  beach  for  a  moment,  "and  \ 
what  do  you  think  she  said?  That  liis  name  was  \ 
'Ramsay' I  Now  what  do  you  make  of  that?  If  j 
his  name  is  Ramsay,  he  can't  be  the  man  who  ' 
hired  that  bungalow — and  we  're  all  on  the  wrong  I 
track!"  r  | 

"No,  it  does  n't  prove  that  at  all,"  insisted  j 
Leslie.    "The  one  who  rented  the  bungalow,  no  ' 
matter  what  his  name  was,  certainly  had  an 
envelop  in  his  possession  addressed  to  Ramsay. 
So  you  see  there 's  a  connection  somewhere!" 
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Phyllis  had  to  admit  that  this  was  so.  "But 
here 's  something  else  stranger  than  that — what 
do  you  think  of  my  ha\dng  been  introduced  to 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  our  'cxclusi\'e 
3'oung  friend'?" 

Leslie  certainly  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
mejit.    "You  're  surely  joking!"  she  exclaimed. 

"No,  positive  truth!  It  happened  this  way: 
I  was  just  about  to  leave,  with  my  chickens  under 
myarm,  when  in  walks  tJiis  precious  Miss  Ramsoi-, 


It  was  still  dark  the  next  morning  when  Leslie 
awoke  from  a  dreamless  sleep — awoke  suddenly, 
with  the  distinct  impression  that  something 
unusual  was  happening.  She  lay  perfectly  still 
for  several  moments,  tr>'ing  to  localize  the  sen- 
sation more  definitely.  In  her  room  were  two 
windows — a  small  one  facing  Curlew's  Nest  and  a 
large,  broad  one  facing  the  sea.  Leslie  always 
had  tliis  window  wide  open,  and  her  bed  was  so 
placed  tliat  she  could  easily  look  out  of  it. 


"WITH  A  DISC0UK.VGED  SHRUG  OF  THE  SHOULDERS  THE  FIGURE  TURNED  AND  WALKED  AW.\Y"  (SEE  .NEXT  PAGE) 


right  into  the  room.  I  could  see  she  was  pre- 
pared to  turn  on  that  cold  stare  effect  again,  but 
I  never  so  much  as  noticed  her  existence.  And 
then  Aunt  Sally  bustled  in, — she 'd  been  upstairs 
a  minute, — and  blest  if  she  did  n't  introduce  us 
after  all!  Said  the  most  complimentary  things 
about  yours  truly,  and  how  I  was  staying  at  my 
bungalow  on  the  beach;  and  then  she  mentioned 
you,  too,  and  told  about  you  being  in  the  Rest 
Haven  bungalow.  It  struck  me  tliat  our  young 
lady  sort  of  pricked  up  her  ears  at  that  (though 
it  nmy  have  been  only  imagination).  But  she 
just  said  'How-de-do,'  rather  carelessly — did  n't 
offer  to  shake  hands  or  anything. 

"I  muttered  something  about  it  being  a  pleas- 
ant day  and  hoping  she  was  enjoying  the  place. 
But  she  only  replied,  'Oh,  ya-as, — thanks!'  with 
that  awfully  English  accent,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  Well,  anyhow,  we  're  formally  ac- 
quainted now  (whether  either  one  of  us  enjoys  it 
or  notf),  and  that  may  be  a  useful  thing  later, 
perhaps." 


She  did  so  now,  and  noticed  the  first  light 
streak  of  dawn  along  the  east,  and  a  brilliant  star 
so  close  to  the  horizon  that  it  seemed  to  be  rest- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  tossing  ocean.  Then  her 
heart  leaped  and  felt  as  if  it  almost  turned  over — 
for  between  her  and  the  light,  at  the  window,  she 
descried  the  shape  of  a  dark  head ! 

Involuntarily,  Leslie  sprang  up  to  a  sitting 
position.  Then  the  tension  relaxed  and  she 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  It  was  only  Rags, 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  at  the  window,  his  great, 
shaggy  head  silhouetted  against  the  light.  In 
anotJier  instant  he  had  uttered  his  low,  rumbling 
growl  of  uneasiness. 

"What  is  it,  Rags?  WTiat  do  you  see?"  she 
called  softly  to  him.  He  forsook  the  window  for 
a  moment  and  trotted  over  to  nuzzle  his  head  on 
her  pillow,  but  almost  immediately  hurried  back 
to  his  fMDst  at  the  window. 

"There  's  something  worrying  him!"  she 
thought-  "Now  I  wonder  what  it  can  be. 
Suppose — suppose  it  were  some  one  around  that 
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other  bungalow  again !  I 'd  better  get  up  and  see." 
So  she  rose  softly,  slipped  on  a  warm  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  peered  first  out  of  the  side 
window  at  Curlew's  Nest.  But  the  darkness  was 
still  intense  on  this  side,  there  was  no  tell-tale 
light  in  the  chinks  of  the  shutters,  and  she  was 
forced,  after  watching  for  several  moments,  to 
conclude  that  nothing  was  amiss  in  tJiis  region. 

Then  she  went  to  the  window  facing  the  ocean, 
pushed  Rags  aside  a  trifle,  and  cuddled  down  be- 
side him  on  tlie  window-seat.  The  dawn  was 
growing  every  moment  brighter.  The  streak  of 
gray  along  the  horizon  had  grown  to  a  broad  belt 
of  pink,  and  very  faintly  the  objects  on  the  beach 
were  beginning  to  be  \  isible.  Rags  still  rumbled 
his  uneasy  growl  at  intervals,  and  stared  intently 
at  something  Leslie's  eyes  could  not  yet  discern. 

It  was  only  by  following  the  direction  of  liis 
gaze  that  she  presently  realized  there  was  some- 
thing moving  on  the  beach  somewhere  in  front  of 
Curlew's  Nest.  Then  her  heart  actually  did  seem 
to  stop  beating  an  instant,  for  in  the  growing  light 
she  at  last  could  distinguish  a  dark  form  moving 
stealthily  about  by  the  old  log  where  Rags  had 
dug  up  the  "Dragon's  Secret!" 

"Oh!  who  can  it  be?  And  what  are  Uiey  doing 
there?"  she  whispered  distractedly  to  Rags. 
The  dog's  only  reply  was  to  growl  a  little  louder, 
and  she  promptly  silenced  him. 

"Be  a  good  dog,  Rags!  Don't  make  a  sound! 
It  will  rouse  Aunt  IMarcia,  and  besides  I  mtist  see 
who  is  there,  if  possible!"  Rags  settled  down 
again  to  a  quieter  watch  with  evident  reluctance. 

With  every  passing  moment,  day  was  approach- 
ing nearer,  and  the  scene  out  over  the  ocean  was 
one  of  surprising  beauty,  had  Leslie  only  been 
less  occupied  and  had  time  to  observe  it.  The 
band  of  pink  had  melted  into  gold,  and  a  thousand 
rosy  little  clouds  dimpled  the  sky  above.  It  was 
now  so  light  that  the  dark  shape  on  the  beach 
stood  out  with  comparative  clearness.  It  had 
been  bending  down  and  rising  up  at  intervals, 
and  it  took  little  guessing  on  Leslie's  part  to  con- 
jecture what  was  happening.  Some  one  was 
digging  in  the  spot  where  the  "Dragon's  Secret" 
had  been  hidden! 

"What  if  it  is  Miss  Ramsay?"  thought  Leslie. 
"Oh,  it  must  be  she!  Wlio  else  could  it  be? 
She 's  looking  for  that  box,  and  she  can't  find  it 
because  we 've  taken  it  away.  Oh,  what  ought 
I  do  about  it?    If  only  Phyllis  were  here!" 

At  this  moment  she  realized  from  the  actions 
of  the  unknown  person  that  the  search  was 
evidently  abandoned.  The  figure  stood  upright, 
struck  its  hands  together,  and  threw  away  some 
implement  like  a  board,  with  which  the  digging 
had  been  done.  Then,  with  a  discouraged  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  a  hasty  glance  back  at  the 


tu'o  cottages,  it  turned  and  walked  away  down 
the  beach  and  was  shortly  out  of  sight. 

And  it  was  then  that  Leslie  sank  back  on  the 
window-seat  with  a  little  gasp  of  sheer  astonish- 
ment. 

The  figure  'sv-as  not — cculd  not  have  been  that 
of  Miss  Ramsay!  It  was  a  man — a  tall,  burly 
man;  and  as  he  walked  away,  his  gait  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  decided  limp ! 

CHAPTER  XI 

AN  ITNEXPECTED  VISITOR 

So  anxious  was  Leslie  to  impart  this  newest 
development  to  Phyllis  tliat  morning,  that  she 
ate  no  breakfast  at  all,  a  proceeding  which  worried 
Miss  Marcia  not  a  little.  But  Leslie  was  out  of 
the  house  and  off  the  moment  she  had  finished 
washing  the  dishes. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  locate  her 
companion,  as  tJie  Kelvins  had  gone  off  early  on  a 
fishing  expedition  a  short  way  up  the  inlet,  having 
persuaded  Phyllis  to  join  them,  a  thing  she  had 
done  but  little  of  late.  After  a  long  walk  and 
much  halloo-ing,  however,  Leslie  sighted  their 
boat.  And  it  took  considerable  time  before  she 
could  persuade  Phyllis  to  come  ashore,  as  she 
could  not  very  well  impart  to  her,  standing  on 
the  bank,  that  she  had  ne\TO  of  vital  importance 
concerning  their  secret 

WTien  Phyllis  had  at  last  been  lured  ashore  and 
the  two  had  walked  away  out  of  sight,  she  told 
the  tale  of  her  curious  experience  at  dawn. 

"And  now,  Phyllis,  what  do  you  make  of  it?" 
she  demanded,  wide  eyed. 

"There  's  only  one  thing  to  make  of  it,"  re- 
turned Phyllis,  gravely,  "and  that  is — there  's 
some  one  else  mixed  up  in  this — some  one  we 
have  n't  known  about  or  counted  on  at  all!  I 
thought  Miss  Ramsay,  all  along,  was  the  only 
one  concerned  in  it.  Now  we  can  only  guess  tliat 
that  is  n't  so.  But  how  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
the  whole  thing  is  beyond  me.  What  kind  of  a 
man  did  you  say  he  was?" 

Leslie  described  him  again.  "Of  course,  it  was 
still  hardly  light  and  I  could  n't  see  him  plainly 
at  all,"  she  ended.  "I  never  even  got  a  glimpse 
of  his  face,  nor  how  he  was  dressed.  But  he  was 
tall  and  broad-shouldered,  and  I  think  stooped  a 
little  and  walked  with  quite  a  decided  limp." 

"That  last  fact  ought  to  help  to  identify  hira, 
if  nothing  else,"  mused  Phyllis.  "But  I  confess 
I 'm  more  at  sea  than  ever  about  the  whole  thing. 
I  was  beginning  to  think  I  'd  reduced  things  to 
some  kind  of  a  theory,  but  this  upsets  everything. 
And  it  annoys  me  so  to  think  I 'm  always  out  of  it, 
being  so  far  away  from  Curlew's  Nest.  I  do 
believe  I  '11  have  to  come  and  spend  my  nights 
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with  you  or  I  '11  never  be  on  the  scene  of  action  at 
the  most  interesting  time!" 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  you  would!"  urged  Leslie, 
earnestly.  "I  'm  really  beginning  to  be  quite 
nervous  about  all  this.  It  's  so  uncanny,  not 
being  able  to  say  a  word  about  it  to  Aunt  Marcia 
or  any  one — being  all  alone  there,  or  as  good  as 
alone,  when  these  queer  things  happen.  Don't 
you  suppose  we  could  arrange  it  somehow  that 
you  could  come  over  and  stay  with  me — without 
ha\-ing  it  seem  odd  or  out  of  the  way  to  the  others? 

They  both  thought  hard  over  the  problem  for  a 
moment.  Suddenly  Phyllis  cried:  "I  have  it — 
I  think !  I  heard  Father  and  Ted  planning  to-day 
to  be  off  fishing  to-night,  and  as  many  nights  after 
as  the  conditions  are  good.  They  just  adore  that 
kind  of  thing  and  have  done  very  little  of  it  this 
time.  As  a  rule,  I  don't  mind  a  bit  staying  alone 
at  the  bungalow  if  I  don't  happen  to  go  with  them. 
But  I  've  never  before  had  the  excuse  of  having 
you  here  to  be  with.  It  will  seem  perfectly 
natural  for  me  to  say  that,  as  they  're  to  be  away, 
I  '11  spend  the  night  with  you.    How 's  that?" 

"Oh,  just  the  thing!"  exclaimed  Leslie,  enthu- 
siastically. "And  now  let 's  go  back  and  take  a 
swim.  It 's  fairly  mild  and  the  best  time  of  day 
for  it.  You  left  your  suit  at  our  house  last  time, 
so  it  's  very  convenient.  You  won't  have  to 
walk  all  the  way  back  to  your  place." 

They  strolled  back  to  Rest  Haven  In  a  leisurely 
fashion  and  had  just  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  come  in  sight  of  the  front  veranda, 
when  what  they  saw  there  almost  took  them  off 


their  feet.  On  the  veranda  sat  Aunt  Marcia, 
rocking  comfortably  back  and  forth,  and  opposite 
her,  in  another  rocker  sat — could  their  eyes  have 
deceived  them? — who  but  the  redoubtable  Miss 

Ramsay! 

She  was  dressed  as  they  had  seen  her  in  the 
village  store,  and  she  was  chatting,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  greatest  affability,  with  Miss 
Marcia.  The  two  girls  stared  at  her  in  ill-con- 
cealed amazement — so  ill-concealed,  in  fact,  that 
even  Miss  Marcia  noticed  it. 

"Miss  Ramsay  and  I  have  been  getting 
acquainted  while  we  waited  for  you  to  come 
back,"  she  remarked,  somewhat  bewildered  by 
their  speechless  consternation.  "She  says  she 
made  your  acquaintance  at  Aunt  Sally  Blake's  in 
the  village,  where  she  is  boarding." 

"Oh— er,  yes!"  stuttered  Phyllis,  remembering 
her  manners.  "It  's  very  pleasant  to  see  you 
here.  Miss — Ramsay.  I  see  you  are  acquainted 
with  Miss  Crane.  This  is  Miss  Leslie  Crane, 
her  niece." 

Leslie  bowed  and  murmured  something  inartic- 
ulate, but  Miss  Ramsay  was  affable  to  a  degree. 
"I  drove  over  to  your  cottage  first,  Miss  Kelvin," 
she  chatted  on,  after  her  introduction,  "with  some 
eggs  Aunt  Sally  promised  you.  She  was  going  to 
send  them  by  the  butcher  boy,  but  he  did  not 
stop  this  morning,  so,  as  I  was  going  out,  I  offered 
to  take  them.  But  I  found  no  one  at  your 
place,  so  I  came  on  here,  introduced  myself  to 
Miss  Crane,  and  we 've  been  ha\ing  a  nice  time 
together." 


(I'o  he  continued) 


THE  "MAYFLOWER"  PILGRIMS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

By  C.  FRENCH  BOULTON 


"Impossible!"  you  exclaim.  "Of  course  we  know- 
that  they  were  in  Holland  for  about  ten  years,  and 
some  of  them  were  even  in  France;  but  Switzer- 
land, never!  That  title  must  be  either  a  mistake 
or  a  misprint!" 

But  wait  a  moment!  Come  with  me  to  Gene\-a 
and  let  us  walk  over  to  the  citadel,  and  there, 
stretching  in  front  of  it  for  three  hundred  feet, 
rises  the  "Wall  of  the  Reformers,"  as  it  is  called, 
the  international  monument  to  freedom  of  con- 
science, unveiled  in  July,  1917.  First  planned  in 
1902,  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in  1909  on  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary'  of  the  birth  of  John  Cal- 
vin. Pmanced  chiefly  by  the  Swiss  Government, 
with  voluntary-  contributions  from  all  nations,  it 


stands — in  the  form  purposely  chosen  for  its  sym- 
bolic meaning — a  ivall  or  bitkvark  of  religious 
thought  for  all  time. 

Approaching  from  the  street  by  gently  descend- 
ing stone  steps,  we  see  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and 
extending  its  entire  length,  a  limpid  pool  reflecting 
the  blue  Swiss  sky  and  bordered  by  a  gay  flower- 
bed. In  the  center  and  of  colossal  height  are  the 
four  austere  figures  of  Cal\-in,  B^e,  Farel,  and 
Knox,  clad  uniformly  in  their  Geneva  robes;  be- 
low them,  the  Swiss  coat  of  arms,  and  over  their 
heads,  in  antique  lettering:  "Post  Tenehras  Lux." 
To  the  right  of  this  central  group  stand  William 
the  Silent,  for  Holland,  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, Frederick  WiUiam,  for  Germany,  and  the 
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great  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  representing 
tlae  French  Huguenots;  while  on  the  left,  in  the 
illustrious  company  of  Cromwell,  for  England,  and 
Bocskay.'the  head  of  religious  reform  in  Hungary, 


reached  the  desired  haven,  "they  had  now  no 
friends  to  welcome  them,  nor  inns  to  entertain  or 
refreshe  their  weather-beaten  bodies;  no  houses, 
or  much  less  townes  to  repair  to,  to  seek  for  suc- 


Courteay  ol  "La  i'ulric  touindu  ' 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  WALL  OF  IHi:  REFORMERS. 


ROGER  WILLLUIS  IS  TllE  THIRD  FIGURE  FROM  THE  RIGHT 


whom  do  we  see  but  our  own  belo\ed  Roger 
Williams,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fig- 
ures of  warriors  and  statesmen  as,  in  his  wide  hat 
and  Puritan  dress,  he  benignly  stands  guard  over 
the  Mayflcriver  Pilgrims. 

Yes!  there  they  are!  for  although  never  in 
Switzerland  in  the  body,  they  now  stand  there 
forever  in  stone  bas-relief,  chosen  to  perpetuate 
that  brave  ad\  enture  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  to  illustrate  the  moral  bond  between 
the  city  of  the  Reformation  and  our  own  American 
Republic. 

About  one  hundred  souls,  in  their  rickety  little 
boat,  having,  as  Governor  Bradford  says,  "passed 
through  manye  difhculties  in  boisterous  storms, 
uinds  so  fierce  and  waves  so  high,  dangerous 
shoals  and  roaring  breakers,  being  thus  arrived  in 
a  goode  harboure,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and 
blessed  the  God  of  Heavenc."  Though  they  had 


cour;  and  as  for  the  season,  it  was  winter,  subject 
to  cruel  and  fierce  storms  and  the  whole  countrye 
full  of  woods  and  thickets  representing  a  wilde  and 
savage  hue."  But  forgetting  their  privation  and 
aaxicty,  rising  above  the  illness  caused  by  crowd- 
ing, discomfort,  and  foul  air,  before  landing  and 
preparing  shelters  for  the  fast  approaching  winter, 
they  drew  up  that  remarkable  document,  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  combining  themselves  "into 
a  civil  body  politick  ...  to  enacte,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equall  lawes  ...  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meete  and  convenient  for 
the  generall  good  of  the  Colonic."* 

This  was  signed  by  forty-one  of  thesevent>-three 
male  passengers.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-tAvo, 
twelve  were  men-ser%  ants  or  sailors,  fi\  e  of  these 
being  half-grown  boys,  and  twenty  were  the  young 
sons  of  the  forty-one  signers,  wiiose  allegiance  was, 
of  course,  covered  by  their  fathers'  signatures. 


*The  document  reads:   In  tlie  Xame  of  God,  Amen. 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord.  King  Janies,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  honor  of  our  King  and  countrj',  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  In  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  tliese  presents 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such 
)ust  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  facts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  Colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 

In  witn^  whereof,  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at  Cape  Cod  the  i  ith  of  November.  In  the  reign  of  our  sovereign 
lord  King  Jame-S,  of  England,  FYance,  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth.    Anno  Dom.  i6-'o. 
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Courteay  of  '  La  Patrje  Saitjee 

BAS-RELIEF  OF  THE  "MAYFLOWER"  PILGRIMS,  WITH  INSCRIPTION  FROM  THE  COMPACT 


The  sculptor,  Paul  Landowski,  has  chosen  the 
moment  of  the  signing  of  this  compact  for  his  bas- 
relief,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  difhcult  medium  of  stone, 
has  managed  to  seize  and  convey  the  individuality 
of  each  pilgrim.  At  the  base  of  a  mast,  and  at  one 
side  of  a  little  table,  improvised  from  a  water- 
cask,  are  kneeling  William  Brewster  and  John 
Carver,  back  of  whom  stand  Bradford  and  W'ins- 
low,  and  grouped  around  them,  some  kneeling, 
some  standing,  are  the  women  and  children.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  cask  kneels  Standish,  and 
back  of  him,  in  close  proximity  to  the  queer  little 
cannon,  are  grouped  the  sailors,  the  "hired  men," 
and  the  cooper  John  Alden — "a  hopefull  young 


man  and  much  desired."  Brave  little  band !  How 
unconscious  were  they,  as  they  humbly  knelt  in 
the  bleak  November  wind,  that  they  would  be 
ranked  by  posterity  with  the  glorious  company  of 
martyrs  and  reformers,  and  that  their  idea  of  "gen- 
erall  good"  would  become  the  very  corner-stone 
of  our  great  American  democracy ! 

So  let  us,  their  descendants,  see  to  it,  that  not 
only  acclaimed  by  the  world,  and  perpetuated  in 
stone  as  in  Switzerland,  but  in  our  hearts  forever, 
the  Mayflower  Pilgrims'  high  ideal  of  "just  and 
equall  laws"  for  the  "generall  good"  may  not  be 
forgotten,  but  carried  on  and  developed  to  its 
highest  degree. 


L'onrtesy  of    La  Potrle  Saisae 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  SIGNING  THE  COMPACT  ON  THE  DECK  OF  THE  "MAYFLOWER" 


SCOUT  WOLF-FIGHTER 


By  LADD  PLUM  LEY 


Glen  Opdycke  was  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
which  was  a  half-mile  behind  tliat  which  held 
his  uncle.  Obie,  a  young  Indian  guide,  a  youtli 
about  the  age  of  Glen,  had  been  given  charge  of 
the  canoe  at  the  rear.  With  his  paddle  he  ^\•as 
skilfully  directing  a  course  through  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  tlie  rapids  of  the  Matisgum, 
a  large  river  which  flows  toward  Hudson  Bay  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

Before  the  canoe  and  on  both  sides  stretched 
seething  water,  witli  sharp  rocks  here  and  there 
amid  the  boiling  rapids.  Just  as  the  young 
Indian  was  using  his  utmost  strengtli  in  keeping 
the  canoe  away  from  the  white  water  and  in  the 
channel,  suddenly  the  paddle-blade  broke  short 
off,  leaving  in  Obie's  hand  but  a  three-foot  bit  of 
splintered  spruce. 

Glen  saw  the  accident,  instantly  reaching  for 
the  second  paddle,  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  intending  to  pass  it  to  Obie ;  but  he  was 
not  quick  enough.  With  a  side  lurch,  the  craft 
s\\aing  out  of  the  channel  and  shot  her  nose  fairly 
into  a  sharp,  projecting  rock,  the  canoe  splitting 
into  two  sections  backward  for  several  feet  from 
the  bow,  as  if  the  tough  birch-bark  had  been 
paper  and  were  slit  by  a  hunting-knife. 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  Glen  knew  onlj'  a 
confused  medley  of  frenzied  thoughts,  which 
surged  through  his  mind  as  he  attempted  to 
save  his  life,  battling  in  the  grip  of  the  fierce 
current.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  was 
a  good  swimmer;  but  amid  the  icy,  watery 
tumult,  and  in  the  grasp  of  the  many  cross- 
currents, his  swimming  powers,  without  the  aid 
of  another,  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  He 
was  tossed  here  and  there  like  a  drowning  insect 
in  a  mill-sluice.  In  the  midst  of  the  spume  of 
an  eddy,  as  he  was  sucked  under  the  surface,  he 
would  close  his  mouth,  and  it  would  seem  to  him 
that  his  lungs  were  bursting.  A  few  moments 
later  his  head  would  be  tossed  upward,  and, 
fighting  desperately,  he  would  gain  a  little  air. 
But  once  more  he  was  sucked  downward,  with  a 
grip  on  his  body  that  was  impossible  to  wiUi- 
stand,  and  another  seemingly  endless  period 
passed  before  he  was  flung  upward  and  could 
once  more  gulp  another  breath  of  air. 

Then,  as  if  he  heard  the  words  from  an  im- 
mense distance,  over  the  rush  and  boom  of  the 
rapids  came,  "Grab  hold  and  hold  fast!"  and  he 
became  conscious  he  had  something  within  his 
grasp,  something  which  he  found  later  was  the 
handle  of  Obie's  broken  paddle. 


After  he  had  seized  the  bit  of  spruce,  it  seemed 
that  another  endless  time  passed  before  he  knew 
he  was  in  smootli  water  near  the  shore  and  that 
Obie  was  shouting  something  in  French,  which 
he  could  not  understand.  Some  minutes  later 
he  lay  stretched  out  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore. 
The  voice  of  the  booming  rapids  seemed  to  be 
booming  within  his  head,  but  the  sunshine  was 
so  warm,  so  warm!  And  it  was  so  good  to 
breathe  air  and  breathe  easily — so  good!  And 
he  knew  Obie  was  looking  down  at  him  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  the  Indian  was  not  gi\'en 
to  smiling. 

In  excellent  English,  for  Obie  has  been  to 
school  in  Quebec,  he  exclaimed:  "Good!  The 
wicked  red  river-devils — the  red  river-devils, 
they  did  not  get  you!  They  wanted  you  bad, 
the  red  river-devils,  but  they  did  not  get  you  this 
time!" 

"If  it  had  n't  been  for  you!"  gasped  Glen. 
"If  it  had  n't  been  for  you!"  He  shuddered, 
turning  his  eyes  aside  from  the  tossing  rapids  in 
front  of  him. 

"We  should  make  a  fire!"  growled  Obie,  turn- 
ing away.  Indianlike  hating  praise.  "A  fire! 
But— how?" 

Glen  fumbled  in  his  khakis,  producing  a  water- 
proof match-safe,  which  he  held  out.  "I  always 
carry  dry  matches,"  he  said.  "Before  my  uncle 
brought  me  along  on  the  fishing-trip,  I  tried  out 
that  match-safe  in  a  pail  of  water.  It  's  all ; 
right!" 

"Good!"  grunted  the  Indian.  "My  bottle  of 
matches  is  out  somewhere  in  the  river!" 

Soon  both  were  drying  themselves  beside  a  hot 
fire,  the  Indian  keeping  well  away  from  his  young 
master,  and  now  as  silent  as  he  had  always  been 
since  the  fishing-party  had  left  civilization  behind 
them.  But  Glen  talked.  It  seemed  so  good  to 
be  sitting  beside  a  fire  and  listening  to  the  angry 
voice  of  the  river,  but  knowing  you  were  safe. 
Yes,  Glen  talked.  He  thanked  the  young 
Indian;  he  praised  his  presence  of  mind  in  keep- 
ing his  grip  on  the  bit  of  spruce  to  which  Glen 
owed  his  life — or,  rather,  the  bit  of  spruce  with 
which  the  Indian  had  saved  him.  He  heaped 
praises  on  silent  Obie,  who  from  time  to  time 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  throwing  off  the 
thanks  of  the  young  American.  "I  'm  a  boy 
scout,"  went  on  Glen.  "Do  you  know  what  a 
scout  is?" 

"In  the  school  in  Quebec  I  have  heard  talk  of 
boy  scouts,"  grunted  the  Indian.    "They  live  in 
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dtxes,  but  they  make  fire  as  my  people  once  did. 
That  is  a  fine  thing.  People  should  not  forget 
forest  ways.  That  is  what  my  father  says: 
'Forget  not  the  forest  ways,'  he  says.  'Many 
noons  ago  all  men  of  the  eartla  were  like  the 
Indians — they  were  all  forest  men  and  knew 
forest  ways,  and  it  is  good  to  remember  forest 
ways  even  when  men  live  in  big  cities.' " 

"Boy  scouts" — went  on  Glen,  "they  do  good 
turns  when  they  can;  but  your  good  turn — I  can 
never  repay  you — never!" 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders  once  more. 
"We  must  dry  ourselves  before  we  try  to  find 
your  uncle  and  my  father.  And  while  we  dry 
ourselves  I  will  talk  a  little.  And  we  in  Canada, 
many  of  us  are  guides,  guides  and  hunters  and 
trappers.  My  father  in  winter  is  a  trapper  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  he  is  a  guide  in 
summer.  All  my  folks  are  guides  and  trappers. 
A  guide  is  different  from  other  men.  And  our 
fathers  teach  us  when  we  are  kids,  as  you  Ameri- 
cans call  little  boys.  Long  ago  my  father  tells 
me  a  story — a  story  of  his  father,  my  grandfather. 
We  must  get  dr>',  and  while  w  c  wait  I  will  tell 
you  the  story. 

"My  grandfather  is  in  the  spirit  land,"  went 
on  Obie.  "But  when  he  was  here,  ever^'body,  in 
Quebec  and  in  cities  in  the  States,  those  who 
came  hunting  and  fishing,  they  knew  he  was  a 
fine  brave  guide. 

"Once  ray  grandfather  was  guiding  some 
Englishmen  on  a  salmon  river,  a  river  down  on 
the  Labrador  coast;  and  there  was  another  guide; 
and  my  grandfather  thought  bad  of  the  other 
guide.  The  other  guide  was  very  proud  and  he 
was  very  foolish  and  his  name  was  Tamon. 

"'Get  out  the  canoe,  Tamon!'  said  one  of  the 
Englishmen.  'I  go  and  fish  the  river!'  But  my 
grandfather  tells  how  dangerous  the  river  is,  for 
it  is  high  with  rain  and  flood.  But  the  English- 
man, he  laughs.  'You  are  afraid!'  he  says  to  my 
grandfather.  'Not  to  go  out  on  the  river  alone,' 
says  my  grandfather.  'No,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
that!  But  I  am  afraid  to  take  anotlier.  For  if 
the  canoe  is  overturned,  then  I  must  not  leave 
my  man,  for  I  am  a  guide,  and  to-day  the  red 
river-devils  would  get  us  both !' 

"But  out  into  the  river  the  Englishman  and 
Tamon,  they  go.  And  the  canoe  is  upset-,  and 
Tamon,  he  is  a  fine  swimmer — he  leaves  his 
man  and  he  swims  toward  the  shore.  But  my 
grandfather,  he  runs  and  he  gets  his  rifle  and  he 
shouts  to  Tamon  to  go  back  to  his  man.  But 
Tamon  keeps  on  right  toward  the  shore,  and  the 
rifle  goes  off,  and  Tamon  is  shot!  But  the  Eng- 
lishman has  sunk  already  and  nothing  can  be 
done.  So  the  red  ri^'Br-devils  got  the  English- 
man and  the  bad  giiidc  Tamon.    This  is  a  true 


story  of  my  grandfather  and  the  bad  guide. 
And  maybe  it  is  not  only  once  that  things  like 
that  have  come  to  bad  guides.  And  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  my  father  tells  me  what  a  wicked 
thing  is  it  not  to  stay  by  your  man.  And  it  is 
our  life  here — to  take  care  of  those  who  come  to 
fish  and  hunt.  And  if  we  did  not  learn  that  we 
must  never  lea\-c  our  man,  then  we  should  be  like 
Tamon  and  be  bad  guides  and  deserA'c  to  be 
shot." 

The  other  and  much  larger  canoe,  which  car- 
ried the  pro\'isions  and  Glen's  uncle  and  Obie's 
father,  the  well-known  guide  and  trapper  Samson, 
as  he  is  called,  was  far  in  advance,  and,  of  course, 
the  accident  to  the  following  canoe  was  not 
known.  But  Obie  believed  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  following  the  river-bank  and 
o^■ertaking  the  otliers  of  the  party.  And  Obie 
knew  that  when  the  following  canoe  did  not 
appear,  Samson  would  make  a  landing  and 
together  with  Glen's  uncle  would  begin  a  search 
for  the  missing  boys. 

Obie  led  the  way  down  the  river,  but  the  route 
proved  far  more  difficult  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  river  was  new  to  him,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
acting  as  a  guide  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  At 
times,  and  \'ery  frequently,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  wide  detours  from  the  water,  for  precipi- 
tous rocks  overhung  the  river  in  places,  over 
which  the  shore-line  could  not  be  followed. 

As  was  learned  much  later,  Obie's  father  waited 
for  his  son  at  the  bottom  of  a  particular!  5'  danger- 
ous series  of  rapids.  Not  seeing  the  other  canoe, 
Samson  made  a  landing  and  at  once  a  search 
began.  Unfortunately,  howe\'er,  the  landing 
was  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
that  on  which  Glen  and  Obie  were  meeting  the 
difficulties  of  their  journey,  .^nd  it  must  have 
been  when  one  of  the  necessary'  detours  was  made 
that  the  two  parties  passed  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
crushed  canoe  swoing  to  the  otlier  side,  where  it 
was  seen  by  Samson,  overturned  and  circling  in 
an  eddy.  Hence,  Obie's  father  and  Glen's  uncle 
believed  that  son  and  nephew  lost  their  hves  in 
the  heavy  rapids  just  above  where  the  crushed 
canoe  was  seen.  And  upstream — not  searching 
for  the  living,  but  for  bodies  of  the  dead — Mr. 
Opdycke  and  Samson  continued  their  sad  hunt 

On  the  opposite  side,  worn  with  scrambling 
over  ledges  and  following  the  rock-encumbered 
shore,  the  tra\'elers  at  sundown  came  to  rest  at 
the  base  of  one  of  the  walls  of  rock  which  over- 
hung the  river. 

"You  stay  here!"  grunted  Obie.  "I  will 
climb  the  side  of  the  rock,  go  around,  and  see  if 
I  can  find  the  camping-place.  I  think  my  father 
would  go  this  far.    You  are  tired — you  stay  here. 
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If  I  find  the  camp,  I  will  get  food  and  come  back. 
I  go  alone.  You  are  what  the  Americans  say, 
'all  in.'" 

"I  am  pretty  much  all  in,"  replied  Glcn.    "I  '11 
be  glad  to  sit  down. 
And  hungry!  Say,  I  think 
I  could  eat  a  raw  trout!" 

Glen  sank  upon  a  bit 
of  sand,  so  completely  ex- 
hausted that  shortly  he 
was  fast  asleep.  But  he 
did  not  sleep  long,  his 
desire  to  know  if  Obie 
had  found  the  camp 
awakening  him.  He  rose 
and  paced  back  and  forth 
on  the  bit  of  beach,  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  Obie's 
return.  As  he  continued 
to  move  about  restlessly, 
he  was  conscious  that 
over  the  booming  of  the 
rapids  he  heard  a  distant 
shout 

By  this  time  it  was 
night,  but  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  stars  gave 
considerable  light.  I  n 
reply  to  the  distant 
shout,  Glen  shouted 
again  and  again,  think- 
ing that  Obie  had  found 
the  camp  and  was  shout- 
ing the  news  on  his  return 
trip.  But  the  shouts  were 
constantly  repeated;  and 
as  they  did  not  increase 
in  loudness,  it  seemed 
evident  that,  if  Obie  were 
shouting,  he  was  staying 
in  tlie  same  place. 

"This  is  a  frightfully 
rough  country  to  tramp 
over,"  said  Glen,  to  him- 
self. "Perhaps  Obie  has 
hurt  himself.  Guess  I 'd 
better  hunt  him  up." 

He  scrambled  over  the  rough  broken  ledges  and 
away  from  the  river  and,  guided  by  the  shouts, 
which  were  constantly  repeated,  and  which  he  as 
constantly  ans^vered,  his  progress  was  at  length 
stopped  by  the  route  he  was  following  seeming  to 
drop  over  a  considerable  predpice,  which,  in  the 
starlight,  looked  like  a  gulf  of  blackness. 

"Go  around — to  the  south!"  came  up  a  qua- 
vering yell  from  below. 

Carefully  Glen  edged  along  the  lip  of  the  prec- 
ipice until  he  found  a  kind  of  natural  rock 


stairway,  which,  using  great  care,  he  managed  to 
descend.  Before  long  he  was  standing  at  the 
side  of  Obie,  a  dim  figure  sitting  on  the  ground, 

just  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  wall. 


I  WAS  TAUGHT  BY  A  DOCTOR  HOW  TO  SET  .\  BROKEN  LEG'  "  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

"You  are  hurt?"  gasped  Glen. 
"Very  bad!"  grunted  the  Indian.  "That  is 
always  the  way!  My.  people,  they  say,  'Bad 
things,  they  ever  travel  like  the  geese,  always  in 
flocks!'  And  I  am  to  blame — very  careless!  I 
think  I  come  down  that  rock  all  right,  but  it  's 
rotten  rock.  A  piece  fell,  and  I  fell.  IVIy  leg! 
Ugh!    It  is  very  bad.    The  bone  is  smashed!" 

At  once  Glen  turned  his  attention  to  making 
a  fire,  for  he  wanted  light  to  see  how  badly  Obie 
was  hurt.    When  he  had  thrown  dry  twigs  on  the 
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fire  and  the  glare  lighted  up  the  place,  an  exami- 
nation proved  that  Obie  was  correct  and  that  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  left  leg  was  broken  between 
the  ankle  and  the  knee. 

"If  I  don't  do  something  to  that  leg,  Obie,  very 
likely  you  will  always  be  lame,  even  if  worse 
does  n't  happen,"  said  Glen.  "I  was  taught  by 
a  doctor  in  Chicago  how  to  set  a  broken  leg.  We 
scouts  learn  all  sorts  of  things.  I  'm  afredd  I  '11 
hurt  you  a  lot,  but  I  '11  be  as  careful  as  I  can. 
First  I  've  got  to  have  some  splints — thin  pieces 
of  strong  wood,  you  know!" 

Obie  pulled  from  his  belt  a  hunting-knife. 
"I  always  keep  my  knife  sharp,"  he  said.  "Be- 
yond the  fire  is  a  little  spruce,  winter  killed.  You 
can  -break  it  down  and  split  it  with  my  knife.  A 
stone  makes  a  good  hammer  for  splitting  wood 
with  a  knife.  The  spruce  will  make  fine  strong 
splinters." 

When  Glen  had  split  out  several  stout  splints 
and  shaped  them  with  the  knife,  Obie  removed 
his  cotton  shirt  and  Glen  slit  it  into  strips.  Then 
he  cautiously  handled  the  wounded  leg,  running 
his  fingers  back  and  forth  until  he  found  the  place 
of  the  fracture. 

"Now  I  must  hurt  you  and  hurt  you  bad," 
warned  Glen.  "I  've  got  to  pull  out  the  leg  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  will  slip  into 
place." 

"Go  ahead,"  growled  Obie. 

And  although  he  must  have  suffered  much 
while  Glen  was  completing  his  work,  he  did  not 
utter  more  than  low  groans.  Glen  had  been 
taught  by  the  doctor  to  stretch  the  leg  until  he 
felt  that  the  bone  had  been  pulled  into  position. 
This  was  his  first  job  as  a  surgeon,  and  he  found 
it  very  trying  to  his  ner\'es.  But  at  last  the  leg 
was  wrapped  in  the  splints,  and  a  little  later  the 
Indian  seemed  more  comfortable.  "And  now 
sleep!"  said  Obie. 

Glen  stretched  himself  beside  Obie,  and  almost 
the  next  moment  he  was  fast  asleep;  but  the 
groans  of  his  companion  awakened  him  long  be- 
fore morning.  The  fire  had  burned  down,  and 
from  far  away  in  the  forest  came  a  howling — very 
distant  and  \-er>'  faint,  but  clearly  to  be  heard. 

"What  kind  of  animals  make  those  howls?" 
asked  Glen. 

"Wolves!"  replied  Obie.  "You  'd  better  put 
wood  on  the  fire.  The  wolves  will  not  come  near 
if  we  have  a  good  fire!" 

Glen  groped  about  in  die  darkness,  succeeding 
in  finding  some  fallen  branches,  which  he  put  on 
the  coals.  For  some  time  he  continued  to  listen 
to  the  distant  howls,  then  he  knew  nothing  until 
morning  had  come  and  the  sunlight  was  streaming 
on  his  face. 

The  first  thing  was  to  get  Obie  some  water,  for 


fever  had  set  in  and  he  was  thirsty.  High  ledges 
of  rock  were  between  the  boys  and  the  shore, 
but  at  a  little  distance  Glen  found  a  trickle  of 
spring  water.  Obie  told  him  how  to  peel  a 
young  canoe-birch,  and,  with  tlie  bark,  Obie 
constructed  a  rough  but  serviceable  pail  with 
which  Glen  brought  water. 

"What  is  best  for  me  to  do,  Obie?"  asked  Glen, 
when  his  companion  had  satisfied  his  thirst. 

"I  did  not  sleep  much  and  I  ha\-e  been  thinking 
of  that,"  replied  tlie  Indian.  "Your  uncle  and 
my  father,  they  will  find  the  broken  canoe  and 
they  will  think  the  red  river-devils  got  us.  But 
they  will  not  be  sure,  and  they  will  hunt  for  us. 
So  you  must  go  to  the  river  and  make  a  big  fire, 
and  perhaps  they  will  see  the  smoke.  And  you 
must  tie  something  white  to  a  pole,  so  it  can  be 
seen.  But  the  river  is  wide  and  this  is  a  big 
country.  Many  high  rocks.  They  may  go 
along  the  other  side  and  never  see  those  things. 
.'\nd,  you  see,  tliey  cannot  get  the  canoe  back 
up  the  rapids.  And  if  they  were  on  this  side, 
they  might  never  find  us.  We  have  no  food. 
Soon  we  will  be  weak,  and  the  leg  makes  me  feel 
sick.  So  you  must  not  wait.  You  must  travel 
down  the  river.  The  settlements  begin  below. 
If  you  keep  near  the  river,  you  will  not  get  lost 
and  you  will  make  the  settlements  before  you  are 
too  weak  to  walk.    That  is  what  you  must  do." 

"And  leave  you  here  by  your  lonesome?" 

"Yes." 

"But  the  wolves  might  get  you." 

"You  will  pile  up  a  pile  of  wood.  And  you 
will  come  back,  or  my  father  will  see  the  smoke 
or  tlae  white  on  the  pole  and  he  will  find  me." 

"Say,  suppose  I  were  you?  Had  a  broken 
leg?    What  would  you  do?" 

"That  is  difi'erent.    I  am  your  guide." 

"But  what  would  you  do?" 

For  some  moments  the  Indian  considered  the 
matter,  then  he  growled:  "That  is  most  difl^erent; 
but  if  you  had  the  broken  leg,  this  would  I  do; 
I  would  make  the  fire  and  tie  the  rag  on  the  pole, 
and  I  would  lay  branches  on  the  ground — spruce 
branches,  with  the  little  ends  pointing  down  tlie 
river.  If  my  father  found  them,  he  would  know 
how  we  traveled.  Then  I  should  cut  sapling 
crutches;  and  where  I  could  not  carry  you,  then 
you  would  use  the  crutches." 

"You  would  n't  leave  me?" 

"Never!"  grunted  the  Indian. 

"And  do  you  really  suppose  that  after  you 've 
saved  me  from  your  'red  river -devils'  I  'd  leave 
you  and  get  to  the  settlements  alone?  Say, 
what  do  you  take  me  for?" 

The  Indian  broke  into  a  tirade  of  expostula- 
tions, but  Glen  silenced  him  mth  a  gruff :  "Cut  it 
out!    We  'II  be  hungry  together,  and  if  you  get  so 
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weak  you  cannot  use  crutches,  I  shall  carry  you. 
If  the  wolves  have  a  feast,  they  '11  have  a  double 
feast!  I 'm  through  talking.  I  '11  get  busy  with 
the  fire,-  the  rag,  and  the  crutches." 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  accident  to 
Obie  happened  at  the  place  where  it  did,  for,  in 
their  search,  Mr.  Opdycke  and  Samson,  back  in 


to  dissuade  him  from  these  efforts,  urging  Glen 
to  leave  him  and  gain  the  settlements  before  it 
was  too  late.  But  Glen  would  clench  his  teeth, 
and,  in  a  nightmare  of  effort,  struggle  onward, 
gasping,  "Leave  you,  old  fellow?  You  've  got 
another  guess  coming!" 
Then  came  a  night  when  a  storm  was  brewing 
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UlllE  WAS  Nul  A  LIGHI  W  tlOlil,  BUT  GLE.N  AT  TIMES  fOU.N'D  IT  NECESr^ARY  TO  CARRY  HIM" 


the  forest,  must  have  been  circling  the  place  where 
the  boys  were  at  the  time  this  conversation  took 
place.  At  least  that  is  the  only  way  to  explain 
that  the  boys  were  left  behind  and  that  the  signals 
were  never  seen.  For  after  an  up-river  search, 
Mr.  Opdycke  and  Samson  returned  to  their  canoe, 
crossed  the  river,  and,  after  a  search  on  that  side, 
— which  was  difficult  because  of  gulches  and  rocks, 
— started  for  the  settlements  below  for  helpers, 
intending  to  return  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
bodies. 

Beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  day.  Glen 
has  never  been  able  to  recall  with  distinctness  all 
the  details  of  that  terrible  journey.  In  many 
places  precipitous  banks  were  found.  Con- 
stantly detours  had  to  be  made,  and  a  mile  of 
progress  meant  sometimes  three  miles  or  more  of 
difficult  travel. 

Obie  was  not  a  light  weight,  but,  weakened  as 
he  was  and  ill  with  the  fever  brought  on  by  his 
injury.  Glen  at  times  found  it  necessary  to  carry 
him,  and  to  make  the  trip  twice  in  order  to  return 
for  the  sapling  crutches.    Constantly  Obie  tried 


and  it  was  very  dark.  Wolves  were  now  con- 
stantly trailing  the  boys;  perhaps  their  acute 
animal  wits  told  them  that  the  time  for  an  attack 
would  soon  come.  Glen  had  become  so  weak 
that,  although  he  exerted  himself  to  his  limit, 
on  this  night  he  could  gather  but  a  paltry  heap  of 
fallen  branches  and  drift  from  near  the  river. 
He  used  his  fuel  sparingly,  but  long  before  morn- 
ing only  a  few  dry  spruce  branches  were  left. 

The  night  before,  the  wolves  had  come  close 
to  the  camping-place,  and  on  this  night  growlings 
and  snappings  were  heard  in  the  darkness,  just 
beyond  the  circle  of  light  made  by  tlie  fire.  Glen 
would  sit  on  ground,  dozing,  for  he  was  exhausted 
almost  to  insensibility,  and  lack  of  food  had  re- 
duced his  strength  so  that  on  the  day's  march 
he  had  been  able  to  aid  his  companion  but  little. 
Weakened  by  his  fever  and  lack  of  nourishment, 
the  Indian  was  oblivious  to  the  peril  which 
growled  in  the  brush  or  at  times  broke  out  into 
yelpings.  He  lay  upon  tlie  ground  near  tlie  fire 
and  knew  nothing. 

As  the  flames  sank  lower,  the  circle  of  white- 
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fanged  death  in  the  blackness  closed  in  on  the 
boys.  Dimly  Glen  recognized  that  this  night 
the  wolves  intended  an  actual  attack,  and  he 
restrained  himself  from  using  his  last  fuel,  re- 


"WAVING  THE  LIGHTED  BRAN'CH,  HE  TURNED  TO  FACE  A  GAUNT,  GRIM  CREATURE" 

serving  it  against  the  moment  of  greatest  need. 
At  times  he  relapsed  into  unconsciousness;  then 
he  would  find  himself  awake;  and  from  the  brush 
would  come  the  footfalls  of  padded  feet,  the 
snapping  of  twigs,  and  low  growls. 

Suddenly  came  a  savage  yelp,  as  one  of  the 
wolves,  doubtless  the  leader  of  the  pack,  leaped 
from  the  brush  and  was  almost  upon  the  uncon- 
scious Indian  before  Glen  could  light  one  of  his 
spruce  branches  in  the  coals  of  the  fire. 

The  boy  was  not  the  fraction  of  a  second  too 


soon.  \Va\ing  the  lighted  branch,  he  turned  to 
face,  in  the  glow  of  his  torch,  a  gaunt,  grim  crea- 
ture, its  lips  curled  back,  its  mouth  dripping 
white  froth,  and  its  red  eyes  glinting  fur}-. 

With  a  gasping  yell, 
Glen  staggered  toward 
the  gray  terror.  But  the 
wolf  did  not  retreat  until 
the  lighted  branch  ac- 
tually touched  its  shaggy- 
head,  then  it  slipped  back 
into  the  darkness;  but 
its  red  eyes — and  other 
red  eyes — told  that  the 
retreat  was  only  a  feint 
and  that  soon  another 
attack  would  be  made. 

The  bit  of  dry  spruce 
branch  has  scarcely 
burned  out  to  blackness, 
when  it  came.  And  again 
and  again,  as  the  brand 
flickered  out,  a  new  at- 
tack would  be  made, 
either  by  the  leader  of 
the  pack  or  by  one  of  the 
other  wolves.  The  hours 
of  frenzied  fighting  re- 
duced Glen  almost  to 
actual  madness.  And  no 
wonder !  Gasping  h  i  s 
cries,  he  would  grope  in 
the  dark  for  another  bit 
of  branch.  Then,  in  the 
gleam  of  his  petty  torch, 
he  would  stagger  be- 
tween Obie  and  an  at- 
tacking wolf.  On  and  on 
wore  the  night,  and  he 
never  knew  when,  at 
length,  the  faint  white 
light  of  a  dull  dawn  came 
over  the  forest  to  the 
east,  and  the  disap- 
pointed leader  of  the 
pack  gave  growling  or- 
ders for  a  retreat. 
The  light  trembled  downward  amid  the  trees; 
the  wolves  were  far  away;  but  the  gasping  pro- 
tector of  the  unconscious  Indian  still  staggered 
here  and  there  with  a  charred  and  e.\tinguished  bit 
of  spruce  in  his  blackened  and  burned  hand. 
Then  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  and,  hours  later, 
awakened  to  know  that  Obie  was  shaking  him. 

"The  wolves!  They  are  coming  again!  I 
hear  them!    See  their  eyes!"  gasped  Glen. 

"It  is  day,"  said  the  Indian.  "Tlie  wolves 
have  gone.    Last  night  I  knew  nothing.  But 
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there  are  tracks — an  arm's  stretch  from  where  I 
was;  and  burned  bits  of  brush  all  about.  I 
know!  But  for  you,  the  gray  wood -devils  would 
have  made  their  kill !' '  After  a  moment  he  added : 
"I  am  weak,  so  weak  I  cannot  go  farther.  But 
even  yet  you  can  get  near  the  settlements  where 
the  wolves  never  go.  Yes,  that  is  the  way. 
You  must  go!" 

For  some  time  Glen  did  not  reply.  Gradually 
he  was  overcoming  the  horror  of  his  fight.  But 
he  heard  Obie,  and  at  last  he  answered:  "To- 
night the  wolves  will  get  us.  I  can  never  do 
what  I  did  last  night.  Yes,  the  wolves  will  get 
us!"    He  shuddered  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"No,  you  cannot  fight  the  gray  devils  more," 
grunted  the  Indian.  "But  you  have  strength 
and  you  must  go.    You  must  travel  fast." 

Slowly  Glen  staggered  to  his  feet.  For  a  long 
time  he  looked  his  companion  in  the  eyes.  Then 
he  spoke,  pointing  toward  the  river.  "I  don't 
know  how  you  Indians  would  say  what  I  want  to 
say,  but  here  's  my  way  of  putting  it:  if  your 
father  or  my  uncle  does  n't  get  here  in  time  and 
find  us, — and,  as  you  say,  you  cannot  go  any 
farther, — yes,  the  wolves  will  get  us — to-night. 
Well,  I  shall  leave  you ;  leave  the  fellow  who  saved 
my  life  in  the  rapids!  Yes,  of  course,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  die  alone!  But  that,  Obie, — and  listen 
to  me,  listen! — that  will  only  be  when  all  the 
water  out  there  in  the  river  has  run  away  and 
the  bottom  rocks  are  dr>'  ever>-where.  That  's 
my  answer,  old  fellow!" 

The  Indian  seemed  to  have  been  scarcely  lis- 
tening. He  was  gazing  back  into  the  forest, 
where  the  first  light  of  a  gloomy  day  obscured 
ever^'thing  at  a  little  distance.  "You  are  young, 
but  you  are  brave!"  he  said.  "And  as  you  have 
been  talking  your  brave  words,  something  back 
there  in  the  mist,  I  know  not  what,  but  something 
has  been  talking,  too;  ver>'  low,  but  there  are 
times  when  my  people  hear  the  forest  voice,  and 
I  hear  the  forest  voice.    It  is  talking  now,  and  it 


says  that  the  gray  devils  of  sharp  teeth,  the  giay 
devils  will  not  make  their  Idll.  This  is  what  I 
hear!  The  voice  tells  me  more.  It  says  that 
you  and  I  shall  live  for  many  years,  and  that  the 
beasts  and  river-devils,  they  shall  never  have  us. 
This  is  what  I  hear,  and  you  shall  find  it  is  a  true 
word !" 

In  his  half-delirium  from  weakness  and  fever 
had  the  Indian  been  granted  the  tongue  of 
prophecy?  It  would  really  seem  so.  That  noon, 
and  in  heavy  rain,  for  a  storm  had  begun,  sitting 
at  the  side  of  Obie,  who  had  not  been  able  to  rise. 
Glen  heard  a  distant  shout.  Both  the  Indian  and 
Glen  weakly  replied,  and  a  half-hour  later  Obie's 
father  and  Glen's  uncle  emerged  from  behind  a 
mass  of  willows  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

A  little  later  Glen  found  himself  sitting  beside 
a  good  fire,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him, 
eating  some  hot  soup.  And  never  will  soup  taste 
to  Glen  as  it  did  that  day. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  settlement, 
Obie  received  the  attention  of  a  doctor,  who  said 
that  the  young  Indian  would  not  be  even  slightly 
lame  and  that  the  broken  bone  had  been  set 
almost  as  neatly  as  a  surgeon  could  have  done  it. 

And  when  Glen  returns  to  his  home  and  his 
scout-patrol  in  Chicago,  his  fellow  scouts  will 
doubtless  call  him  by  a  name  different  from  the 
name  by  which  they  have  known  him  hitherto,  for 
in  the  village  were  five  Indians,  guides  and  winter 
trappers  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
five  represented  the  tribe  of  which  Samson  and 
Obie  are  the  hereditary*  chieftains,  and,  at  a 
solemn  meeting.  Glen  was  made  one  of  the 
tribe's  warriors,  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies 
usual  on  such  an  occasion.  His  ordinary  Ameri- 
can name  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  bark  and 
burned  over  a  fire.  Then  the  ashes  were  strewn 
to  the  four  winds,  and  his  Indian  name,  as  a  youth- 
ful chieftain  of  the  tribe,  was  given  to  him:  "Wolf- 
Fighter — the  chieftain  who,  while  the  river  runs, 
leaves  not  alone  his  red  brother." 


FOR  ME 

By  BENJAMIN  OGDEN  WILKINS 

Ten  thousand  men  have  labored,  digging  coal  both  m'ght  and  day, 
While  other  thousands  searched  the  proper  metals,  in  a  way 
That  seemed  like  magic;  and  the  goal  they  finally  could  see: 
It  was  to  make  a  lighter  world,  a  brighter  world — for  me. 

The  wire  spun,  they  placed  it  in  its  bed  beneath  the  street. 
Then  brought  the  ends  up  through  our  house,  so  speedily  and  neat; 
And  the  whole  thing  seemed  like  magic.    Now  I  come  in  from  the  gloom, 
And  merely  press  a  button — and  there 's  sunlight  in  my  room ! 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  THE  FROST  KING 


By  MARY  WOODBURY  CASWELL 


DiAiiONDS  and  pearls  against  the  blue. 
Flashing  bright  as  the  sun  strikes  through; 

Traceries  of  the  rarest  lace 
Worn  by  the  trees  with  stately  grace. 


All  be-gemmed  like  Aladdin's  hoard, 
Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  stored. 

On  we  glide  through  the  glittering  hall, 
Decked  by  night  at  the  Frost  King's  call. 


Look  through  the  jeweled  boughs  to  the  stream 
Frozen  clear  in  the  morning's  gleam. 

Bind  the  skates  on  our  filing  feet. 
Pulses  tingle,  and  life  is  sweet! 

Elfin  palace  of  fairy  lore 

Never  glowed  like  this  dazzling  shore — 
Slender  poplars  are  pillars  rare; 

Elms  are  arches  that  span  the  air; 


Palms  tliat  droop  in  a  waste  of  sand — 
Flowers  and  fruit  in  a  drowsy  land — 

Naught  can  give  like  the  thrill  we  feel, 
Floating  light  on  our  wings  of  steel, 

Care-free  courtiers  in  throne-room  pearled, 
Here  on  the  shining  top  o'  the  world ! 

Youth  and  Happiness  hand  in  hand 
In  this  magical  northern  land. 
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THE  PURITAN  ANCESTRY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Although  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  fact  of  the 
Puritan  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  proved, 
knowledge  of  this  historical  point  is  not  so  widespread  as 
it  should  be.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  such  information 
to  iilter  through  tlie  consciousness  of  minds  steeped  in 
picturesque  tradition.  Readers  interested  in  looking 
into  the  detaUs  of  this  matter  are  referred  to  the  preface 
to  Ida  TarbeU's  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  and  to  Lea  and 
Hutchinson's  "Ancestr>-  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  the  former  work  are  clearly  set  forth  the  achieve- 
ments of  tlie  eight  Lincolns  in  the  Puritan  bands  coming 
from  Old  Hingham,  England,  to  Massachusetts,  New 
England,  naming  their  transplanted  settlement.  "Ye 
free  Plantation  of  New  Hingham."  Among  these 
sturdy  Puritan  bands  was  one  Samuel  Lincoln,  the 
great-great-great-great-grandfather  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  descendants  of  this  youth  achieved 
signal  distinction  in  the  histor>'of  New  England,  becom- 
ing minute-men.  Revolutionary  officers,  governors,  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  heads  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  and  cabinet  officers  under  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

After  selling  the  Lincoln  Mills,  Massachusetts,  one  of 
Samuel  Lincoln's  grandchildren,  named  Mordecai, 
migrated  to  New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  family  owied  forges  and  furnaces,  held 
responsible  positions,  and  were  well-to-do  people. 
Influenced  by  their  kinsman,  Daniel  Boone,  John  Lin- 
coln and  his  sons  moved  to  Virginia. 

Some  years  later  (1780),  John  Lincoln's  son  Abraham 
(grandfather  of  the  President,  who  was  named  for  him) 
sold  his  patrimony  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  535,000, 
commissioning  Boone  to  invest  the  amount  in  3200 


aaes  of  land  on  the  Wilderness  Road,  in  Kentucky. 
Had  not  this  Abraham  Lincoln  been  shot  by  an  am- 
bushed Indian  shortly  after  liis  arrival  there,  his 
descendants  would  doubtless  have  been  as  renowned  for 
their  unbroken  prosperity  as  for  their  sudden,  acci- 
dental poverty.  The  straitened  circumstances  of  the 
President's  father,  Thomas, — a  mere  baby  when  his 
father  was  killed, — ^vere  the  first  in  a  family  history 
extending  over  two  hundred  years;  and  at  its  worst,  this 
voluntary  poverty  was  cheerily  borne  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  better  things. 

In  Lea  and  Hutchinson's  scholarly  book,  the  English 
lineage  is  plainly  proved  from  legal  records,  centuries 
old;  and  eleven  generations  of  liberty-loving  ancestry 
are  clearly  traced  in  regular  genealogical  form,  together 
with  much  interesting  data  regarding  the  English  and 
American  Lincolns. 

Tradition  dies  hard,  and  the  world  loves  vivid  con- 
trasts in  penury  and  power;  but  since  the  matter  of 
Lincoln's  Puritan  descent  has  long  since  been  indis- 
putably proved  and  recently  ratified  by  the  homeland, — 
at  the  ceremonies  celebrating  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
tablet  and  bust  of  our  greatest  American  in  the  English 
church  where  his  ancestors  were  baptized  and  recorded, 
— the  log-cabin  (invaluable  as  It  was  in  shaping  the 
character  of  its  illustrious  occupant)  should  now  take 
its  true  place  as  an  incident,  rather  than  as  an  initial 
point,  in  the  history  of  the  prosperous,  honorable  and 
honored  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President 
of  our  United  States  of  America — the  culminating  flower 
of  generations  of  brain  power,  as  well  as  brawn. 

Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan. 


THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  LINCOLN  BUST  AT  HINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

(As  reported  October  16,  lOiO,  in  the  "Eastern  Daily  Press,"  of  Norwich,  England) 


"The  American  ambassador,  Mr.  John  Davis, 
\-isited  Hingham  yesterday,  and  was  the  leading 
participant  in  a  well-organized  ceremonial  ren- 
dered to  the  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  band 
of  patriotic  Americans  in  the  United  States, 
incJuding  members  of  tlie  Lincoln  family,  had 
combined  to  erect  in  the  parish  church  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  famous  Liberator  President.  Vigor- 
ous and  appealing  as  a  work  of  art,  it  occupies  a 
niche  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  under- 
neath is  a  stone  bearing  in  white  lettering  the 
following  inscription: 

'In  this  parish  for  many  generations  lived  the  Lin- 
colns, ancestors  of  tlie  American  Abraham  Lincoln. 
To  him,  greatest  of  that  lineage,  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  erected  this  memorial,  in  the  hope 
that  for  all  ages,  between  that  land  and  this  land  and  all 
lands,  there  shall  be  malice  toward  none  with  charity 
for  all.' 

"The  ambassador,  in  company  x\-ith  Mrs. 
Davis  arri\'ed  by  motor-car  at  Hingham  Rectory 
shordy  before  noon.  They  found  themselves  at 
once  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  obvious  re- 


joicing. The  bells  of  the  fine  old  church  of  the 
parish  were  pealing  merrily.  Bunting  was  freely 
displayed,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  prominent 
everywhere.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
had  been  mobilized  for  guard-of-honor  purposes. 
The  school-children  were  out  in  procession,  carry- 
ing hundreds  of  little  flags,  and  motor-car  parties 
were  arriving  from  all  ends  of  the  country." 

THE  AMBASSADOR'S  TRIBUTE 

Having  un\-eiled  the  bust,  which  was  done 
immediately  after  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,"  the  ambas- 
sador, speaking  from  a  small  dais  erected  for  him 
in  the  north  aisle,  delivered  an  address.    He  said : 

"The  whole  earth  is  a  sepulcher  of  famous 
men;  and  their  story  is  not  graven  only  on  stone 
over  their  native  earth,  but  lives  on  far  away, 
without  visible  symbol,  woven  into  the  stuff  of 
other  men's  lives.'  The  stately  words  of  the 
great  Athenian  echo  down  through  the  centuries. 
They  come  to  us  unbidden  to-day,  when  we  meet 
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CVN'ON  A.  C.  W.  UPCHER,  OF  HINGHAM  CHURCH,  AND  AMBASSADOR  JOHN  W.  DAVIS  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  THE 

UKVEILING  OF  THE  LINCOLN  BUST 


to  unveil  the  sculptured  presentment  of  a  great 
and  famous  man.  His  native  earth  lies  far  away 
across  the  seas  and  mountains,  and  his  body  is 
sepulchered  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
the  capital  of  the  State  in  whose  citizenship  he 
was  enrolled;  but  the  inspiration  of  his  life  and 
labors  extends  around  the  globe,  and  this  is  but 
one  of  the  many  monuments  which  testify  to  the 
universality  of  his  influence.  The  features  upon 
which  we  gaze  are  so  well  known  that  they  would 
be  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  but 
there  is  a  local  significance  in  this  ceremony  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  from  this  village 
that  his  progenitors  set  out  almost  three  hundred 
years  ago,  to  taste  the  great  ad\'enture  of  the 
New  World,  and  to  join  with  those  bold  and 
hardy  pioneers  who  were  carving  a  new  home  out 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  wilderness.  Samuel  Lincoln, 
the  Norfolk  weaver,  left  Hingham,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  year  1637;  Abraham  Lincoln,  his 
remote  descendant,  returns  to-day  in  this  memo- 
rial. It  would  be  quite  useless,  if  indeed  it  were 
not  impossible,  to  attempt  to  trace  from  the  one 
man  to  the  other  those  qualities  which  shone  at 
last  in  such  enduring  splendor.  Those  who 
puzzle  over  the  mysterious  laws  of  he>redity  pur- 


sue a  trackless  path.  But  whether  to  an  English- 
man or  to  an  American,  there  is  cause  for  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  stock  finally  brought  forth 
that  rare  and  precious  thing  which  men  call 
genius.  -S 

"You  will  not  expect  me  at  this  time  to  repeat 
the  familiar  story  of  Lincoln's  career,  unsurpassed 
in  its  contrasts  of  penury'  and  power,  of  insignifi- 
cance and  fame,  of  utter  failure  and  sweeping 
success,  of  final  victory  and  swift  martyrdom. 
The  tale  of  the  boy  born  in  the  remote  cabin  who 
grew  to  be  the  leader  of  his  people  and  tl»e  peer 
of  kings;  of  the  illiterate  frontiersman  who  became 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  that  tlie  English 
tongue  has  knowm;  of  the  village  lavsycr  whom 
history  acclaims  as  tlie  sa\'ior  of  the  Union  and 
the  emancipator  of  the  slaves,  has  filled  countless 
volumes  and  been  the  theme  of  tongues  more 
eloquent  than  mine.  In  this  place  and  to  this 
audience  I  offer  no  apology  for  saying  that  it  has 
never  been  better  told  than  by  an  Englishman, 
Lord  Charnwood;  and  that  no  summary  of  this 
character  is  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
that  of  another  Englishman,  John  Bright. 
Three  days  after  the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  had 
stirred  and  shocked  hira,  Bright  wrote  in  his 
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journal:  'In  him  I  have  obsen'ed  a  singular  reso- 
lution honestly  to  do  his  duty;  a  great  courage — 
shoTSTi  in  the  fact  that  in  his  speeches  and  writings 
no  word  of  passion  or  of  panic  or  of  ill-will  has 
ever  escaped  him;  a  great  gentleness  of  temper 
and  nobleness  of  soul,  proved  by  the  absence  of 
irritation  and  menace  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  desperate  provocation;  and  a  pity  and  merci- 
fulness to  his  enemies  which  seemed  drawn  as 
from  the  very  fount  of  Christian  charity  and  love. 
His  simplicity  for  a  time  did  much  to  hide  his 
greatness,  but  all  good  men  everywhere  will 
mourn  for  him,  and  history  will  place  him  high 
among  the  best  and  noblest  of  men.' 

"Honesty,  courage,  gentleness,  nobility,  char- 
ity, and  simplicity — these  are,  indeed,  the 
qualities  which  made  Lincoln  what  he  was,  and 
which  explain  in  part,  at  least,  his  lasting  hold 
upon  the  imagination  and  affection  of  mankind. 
During  his  stormy  life,  he  was  reviled  as  have 
been  few  men  of  women  born — not  excepting 
those  who  have  preceded  and  followed  him  in  his 
great,  but  tempestuous,  office;  but  from  the  hour 
of  his  departure,  histor>'  and  the  universal  verdict 
of  mankind  have  made  John  Bright's  summary 
their  own. 

"And  now,  amid  these  sacred  surroundings, 
we  place  this  bust  as  a  gift  from  America,  as  the 
likeness  of  one  whose  career  we  claim,  not  without 
pride,  as  typical  of  those  things  which  make  our 
country  what  it  is.  You  receive  it  as  the  image 
of  a  great  man  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whose 
stock  is  rooted  in  this  very  soil,  and  in  whom  you 
have,  with  us,  an  equal  ground  for  pride.  But 
this  monument  would  be  out  of  place,  even  here  in 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,  if  this  were  less  truly 
a  land  where  opportunity  stretches  out  her  hand 
to  raise  the  hum.blest  to  the  seats  of  might  and 


power;  where  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  weak 
and  strong,  stand  in  equal  right  before  an  equal 
law;  and  where  liberty  counts  and  has  counted  her 
thousands  and  her  tens  of  thousands  ready  to 
fight,  and  if  need  be  to  fall,  in  her  defense.  For 
those  who  come  to  look  upon  this  figure  will  re- 
member that  their  lot,  no  matter  how  lowly,  can 
be  no  more  humble  than  was  his;  and  that  no 
handicaps  which  fate  has  fastened  upon  them  can 
be  heavier  than  those  which  he  overcame.  They 
will  recall  the  shackles  which  he  struck  from  the 
bondsman's  limbs,  and  will  be  reminded  that  in 
his  day,  as  in  ours,  liberty  and  democrac>'  proved 
their  power  as  they  earned  their  right  to  rule  in 
the  affairs  of  men;  and  so  reminded,  they  will  be 
ready,  as  was  he,  to  struggle  and  to  die  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  equality. 

"It  is  the  service  of  monuments,  however, 
not  only  to  allure  the  memory,  but  to  inspire  tlie 
will.  We  erect  the  statues  of  the  great  not  that 
we  may  admire,  but  that  we  may  imitate  them. 
If  we  will  but  listen,  tliey  speak  to  us  with  no 
faltering  or  uncertain  tongue.  Can  we  doubt 
what  message  it  is  that  falls  from  these  sculptured 
lips  to-day?  Cannot  we  hear  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  above  the  Babel  of  contending  cries, 
the  shouts  of  \dctor  and  of  vanquished,  above  the 
clash  of  national  ambitions  and  strivings,  and  the 
turmoil  of  domestic  unrest,  the  familiar  and  death- 
less words  of  the  second  inaugural:  'With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
liave  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  for 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations.'  " 


SI.  AXDREVV  S  CHURCH.  HINGHA.M,  EXGL.VND,  VMitkt  !•  l\E  GENERATIONS  OF  ABR.VHAM  LINCOLN'S 
PURIT.'^N  ANCESTORS  WERE  BAPTIZED,  MARRIED,  AND  BURIED 


THE  LINCOLN  CYCLE 


A  series  of  tableaux,  songs,  and  recilalions  for  Lincoln's  Birthday 

By  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


PROLOGUE 

(Read  or  recited  by  the  Chroni^:ler) 

Good  friends,  to-tiighL  we  trace  the  trail 

Blazed  by  the  Lincoln  pioneers, 
^Vnd  show  their  deeds  and  wanderings 

For  near  three  hundred  years. 

Eight  Lincolns  joined  the  Puritan  bands 

\\"liicl]  left  Old  Hingham's  doors, 
And  for  religious  liberty 

Sailed  to  New  England's  shores. 

New  Hingham  soon  they  founded;  thence 

Young  Samuel  Lincoln's  name 
As  ancestor  of  Abraham 

Has  earned  a  right  to  fame. 

Behold  them  landing  with  their  goods, 

Their  Bibles  hid  in  feather-bed. 
And  greeted  by  the  Indians, 

Chief  Chicicatabut  at  their  head. 

(Moving  tableau  I.) 

Still  friendly  with  the  native  tribes, 

They  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 
And  with  the  sachem  and  his  braves 
I   Sign  purchase  and  release. 

(Moving  tableau  11.) 

As  years  passed  by,  unfriendly  tril:>es 

Their  just  relations  marred. 
So  to  their  log-stockaded  churcli 

They  went  v^ith  gun  and  guard. 

(Moving  tableau  III.) 

Soon  Samuel's  sons  and  relatives 

Were  numbered  with  the  great. 
As  minute-men  and  governors, — 

One  Secretary  of  State, 
The  Boston  Tea-party  engaged 

A  grandson's  energy, 
Who,  with  his  "Mohawk  Indians," 

Dumped  tea-chests  in  the  sea. 

(Moving  tableau  IV.) 

Another  Lmcoln,  Hingham  bom. 

Though  not  of  line  direct, 
Compelled  the  British  fleet  to  sail 

From  Boston  Harbor,  decked 
With  flags  we  would  not  tolerate. 

As  general  in  the  War 
Of  Independence  he,  with  zeal. 

Such  active  service  saw, 
That  Washington,  his  friend  and  chief. 

At  "iforktown's  grim  surrender. 
Deputed  him  to  take  the  sword 

The  conquered  foe  did  tender. 

(Moving  tableau  V.) 

When  Samuel's  son  left  Hingham  town,  he  soon 

A  prosperous  man  became,  proprietor 

Of  iron  works  and  of  the  Lincoln  Mills. 

His  wealth  bequeathed  to  sons,  and  grandsons,  too. 


Enabled  them  to  buy  rich  farms,  at  first 

In  Jersey,  then  in  Pennsylvania, 

Where  one  owned  furnaces  and  forges  famed; 

And  his  descendants,  well-to-do  always. 

Have  prominent  positions  held;  ofttimes 

Foreshado\\ing  botli  in  face  and  quaint,  droll  speech 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  ANDREW  S  CHURCH.  SHOWTNG  THE 
NEW  FONT;  THE  ORIGINAL  ONE  WAS  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  CHURCH  NEAR  HINGHAM.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Their  great  descendant's  salient  traits.    Like  liim 
They  showed  that  high  trustwortliiness  which  wins 
Implicit  confidence  from  neighbors  all — 
A  priceless  moral  heritage.  Alert 
For  new  adventuring,  incited  by  the  tales 
Of  Daniel  Boone. — his  Quaker  kinsman  bold, 
WTiose  daring  thrilled  the  country-side 
And  ever  gained  recruits, — Joh_n  Lincoln  then 
Moved  on  into  Virginia  with  his  sons. 
One,  Abraham, — for  whom  our  President 
Was  named,  his  grandsire  bold,  a  captain  brave 
Who  in  the  Revolution  fought, — soon  sold 
His  patrimony,  bought  Kentucky  lands. 
More  than  a  thousand  acres,  and  then  trekked 
Boone's  Wilderness  Road,    While  clearing  ground  one 
day, 

Thia  man  by  ambushed  Indian  was  shot  dead. 
Two  stalwart  sons  ran  to  the  fort.  Alone. 
The  youngest  cowered  by  his  father's  side; 
And  as  the  savage  stooped  to  lilt  him  up, 
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A  bullet,  by  his  brother  sent,  went  tlirough 

The  Indian's  heart  and  saved  the  frightened  child. 

{Moving  tableau  VI.) 

The  spell  cast  by  brave  Daniel  Boone, —  ' 

The  picturesque  bold  scout 
Who  hewed  liis  way  through  trackless  wilds 

And  led  the  settlers  out 
To  those  broad  lands  Kentucky  claims, — 

Deserv'es  our  special  note; 
His  steadfast  spirit  blazed  for  us 

The  wilderness  remote. 

{Tableau.  17/.    Boone  and  his  dog.) 

LINCOLN'S  E.-\RLIEST  YEARS 
{Recited  by  a  young  girl) 

Had  not  the  sa\'age  arrow  fleet 

Laid  low  the  pioneer, 
A  very  different  history, 

:\  different  atmosphere. 
Would  have  surrounded  Lincoln's  youth. 

We  come  now  to  the  first 
Real  poverty  and  tragedy — 

Prosperity  reversed. 

The  five-year-old,  from  Indian  saved, 

Passed  through  Ufe's  struggles  stern, 
.\nd  owned  a  farm  at  twenty-five 

Wliich  he  alone  did  earn. 
This  youth  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  \\-ho 

Wlien  up  to  manhood  gro\TO, 
Married  his  playmate.  Nancy  Hanks, 

And  buOt  a  cabin  home. 

Now  Nancy  was  the  frontier  belle. 

Red-cheeked,  with  spirits  high, 
A  master  hand  at  loom  and  wheel, 

A  housewife  bhthe  and  spry. 
To  her  intelligence  and  will 

Her  children  owed  their  sdiooling — 
."^n  education  first  of  all 

Was  the  maternal  ruling. 

With  little  Abra'm  on  her  lap. 

Wee  Nancy  at  her  knee. 
She  led  them  down  the  mystic  patlis 

Of  fairy  minstrelsy. 
And  while  she  rocked  young  baby  Tom, 

She  taught  them  how  to  read. 
And,  by  the  light  of  spice- wood  boughs, 

Told  them  her  simple  creed. 

.Ml  tliat  she  knew  of  legends  old. 

Of  tales  and  Bible  lore. 
She  poured  into  tlieir  eager  minds. 

Flung  open  learning's  door. 
No  wonder  that,  in  after  years. 

Recalling  that  fire's  glow, 
Her  son  with  reverence  exclaimed; 

"This  fact  I  surely  know — 
All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be, 

I  to  ray  mother  owe!" 

{Moving  tableau  VIII.) 
{Soft  music — a  lullaby — playing  during  tableau.) 
{The  Chronicler  resumes) 

Kentuckj'  soon  was  left  behind, 

And  Indiana  claimed 
The  scenes  of  Lincoln's  boyhood. 

His  strength  and  prowess  famed. 


Behind  the  noted  Lincoln  bra^Ti, 

There  was  a  Lincoln  brain. 
Surmounting  rudest  poverty 

Its  main  end  to  attain. 
SLxtli  generation  in  descent 

On  the  country's  honor-roll. 
He  shaped  Iris  mind  to  take  its  part. 

Kept  clean  and  true  his  soul. 
Backwoodsman?    Yes,  but  far  above. 

In  mind  and  aspiration. 
The  "homespun"  comrades  of  his  youth — 

The  backbone  of  the  nation. 
Their  straits  were  not  ignoble — no, 

But  cheerfully  were  borne, 
.Mere  deprivations  for  a  time, 

Of  all  self-pity  shorn, 
U'orn  with  the  conscious  dignit)' 

That  grasped  the  situation. 
Tilled  acres  in  Mtginia  fair 

They 'd  freely  left  behind, 
Perchance  here  in  the  wilderness 

Still  richer  ones  to  find. 
'T  was  not  belittling  povertj-. 

But  relf-reliance  fit. 
Alert  to  brave  the  wilderness 

And  wrest  new  life  from  it. 

The  Lincolns  had  reached  Illinois 

When  Abra'm  came  of  age. 
And  there  he  split  the  famous  rails 

Described  on  history's  page. 
Enough  were  hewn  by  his  broad  ax 

Neatly  to  fence  around 
The  new  log-cabin,  strongly  built 

Upon  the  new-ploughed  ground. 
Four  hundred  rails  for  every  yard 

Of  jean,  dyed  walnut  brown. 
To  make  the  giant's  trousers  long — 

The  longest  in  tJie  town. 
And  thus  he  did  the  work  of  three. 

Sunk  deepest  in  the  wood 
Was  his  fast-flashing,  biting  ax — 

The  rail-splitter  made  good. 
{Tableau  IX.     Flask  piclurc  of  a  log-cabin  on  scene.) 

All  honor  to  tills  cabin  famed  ! 

The  child  it  cradled  here 
A  world-deliverer  became 

^^lth  tlie  \'1sion  of  the  seer. 

He  knew  the  sweeping  prairie  \\ind3. 

The  wooded,  vast  e.xpanse. 
The  living  plain,  the  thinking  deep. 

The  hfe  of  rude  romance. 

By  cabin  hearth  his  eager  mind 

Its  first  enlargement  found, 
For  here  he  read  the  worth-while  books 

From  fifty  miles  around. 

Hearing  a  neighbor  law  books  had. 

Though  twenty  miles  away. 
He  \valked  those  miles  to  borrow  them, 

And  read  tiU  break  of  day. 

Thereafter  he  was  often  heard 

Repeating  low  or  loud. 
The  points  of  the  last  pages  read. 

His  head  in  deep  thought  IxnvEd. 

Athirst  for  more,  he  once  o'ertumed 
A  barrel  bought  by  chance. 
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\^^uch  held  some  law-books,  sheepskin  bound — 
He  knew  them  at  a  glance. 

"Ne'er  was  my  mind  so  deeply  stirred 

By  what  I  read,"  said  he; 
"That  set  of  Blackstone  hidden  there 

Unlocked  the  law  for  me." 

So  by  the  pine-knot's  flaming  glow, 

The  household  all  in  bed, 
His  "five-foot  shelf"  of  well-thumbed  books 

He  studied  and  re-read. 

(Moving  tableau  X.) 

'T  was  thus  he  gained  the  Lincoln  force,  the  clear 

And  instantaneous  \-ision,  seeing  true 

And  acting  swiftly  on  the  mastered  point, 

Iutensif>-iug  thus  his  heritage 

From  Attorney-general  Lincoln,  famed 

And  honored  head  of  Massachusetts'  bar. 

This,  with  his  honesty  and  kindly  traits. 

Both  humorous  and  human,  won  for  him 

The  nation's  steady  trust  when  came  the  great. 

The  culminating,  crisis  of  his  life. 

Vet  war  ground  down  his  stalwart  soul,  and  oft 

The  midnight  found  him  wrestling  in  a  lone 

Gethsemane  within  the  garden's  gloom. 

(Moving  tableau  XI.) 

While  the  following  poem  is  recited  by  a  soldier  in  lihal^i, 
throw  on  the  screen  the  Borglum  "Seated  Lincohi,"  after  the 
original  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  showing  the  President  in  the 
IVhite  House  gardens,  against  a  background  of  tree-bought. 

Alone,  upon  the  broad  low  bench  he  sits. 

From  carping  foes  and  friends  ahke  \\ithdra\ra; 

Witli  tragic  patience,  for  the  spirit  dawn 

He  waits;  yet  through  the  deep-set  eyes,  hope  flits 

As  he  the  back  unto  the  burden  fits. 

Within  this  rugged  man  of  brains  and  brasvn 

The  quiv'ring  nation's  liigh-power'd  currents  drawn 

As  waves  of  love  and  kindness  he  transmits. 

O  prairie  poet,  prophet,  children's  friend! 
Great-brained,  great- \\-illed,    great-hearted    man  and 
true. 

May  we,  like  thee,  in  praj^erful  patience  plod 
With  courage  toward  the  wished-for,  peaceful  end ! 
May  we  thy  helpful  friendliness  renew. 
Thou  war-worn  soul  communing  with  thy  God!* 

{Tlie  soldier,  al  side  of  stage,  then  recites  "Lincoln  and 
the  Sleeping  Sentinel.") 

When  visiting  the  camps  one  night. 

Distributing  kind  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

He  strolled  off  by  himself,  and  found  asleep 

A  sentry,  who  as  Lincoln  later  learned 

Had  volunteered  to  take  a  sick  friend's  place. 

The  President  looked  down  upon  the  sleeping  youth, 

Kept  watch  a  while  that  he  might  rest,  and  then 

.'Vrousing  him,  said  to  the  frightened  lad: 

"None  knows  of  this,  my  boy,  but  you  and  me. 

Take  now  your  watch  till  daybreak,  and  forget 

The  lapse  you 've  made  to-night,  resolved  to  pledge 

Redoubled  zeal  unto  your  country's  cause. 

Such  strapping  lads  as  you,  I  've  found, 

Far  better  serve  above  than  under  ground." 

(Moinng  tableau,  XII,  on  darkened  stage.  Lincoln  in 
shawl  and  high  hat.  Invisible  chorus,  meanwhile,  chant- 
ing low,  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.") 


{Recitation,  by  a  young  girl  in  Red  Cross  Uniform,  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  preced-ed  by  the  following  stanza.) 

The  words  that  Abra'm  Lincobi  spoke 

Above  our  country's  dead. 
Bear  repetition  at  this  hour 

When  those  whose  blood  was  shed 
Abroad,  speak  to  the  country's  heart. 

Hear  what  he  nobly  said ; 

(Reciialiojt  by  a  youth  dressed  as  one  of  the  boys  in  our 
navy,  "O  Captain!  My  Captain!"  by  Walt  Whitman.) 


"ABR.\HAM  LINCOLN."     FROM  IHE  CLAY  MODKL  OF 
THE  STATUE  BY  GUTZON  BORGLUM 


(Recitation  by  a  boy  dressed  as  a  lumberjack  from. 
"Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,"'^  by  Edwin  Markham.) 

Up  from  log-cabin  to  the  Capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 

To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wTong, 

Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 

The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke. 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 

He  built  the  rail-pile  and  he  built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  everj-  blow: 

The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 

Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart; 
And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 
He  held  the  ridge-pole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.    He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  hke  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 


Borglam's  "Seated  Lincoln"  by  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan,  by  coartesy  of  the  New  York  "Sun."  tCopiiight,  1919. 

By  courteous  permiBsion  of  the  author. 
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Goes  down  with  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

{The  Chronicler  resumes) 
And  as  his  name  goes  ringing  down  the  years, 
Remembrance  longs  to  crystallize  its  tears 
In  some  memorial  fit,  whose  permanence 
Shall  tell  the  story  generations  hence. 
Among  the  many  monuments  of  stone 
And  bronze,  none  does  more  fittingly  enthrone 
The  loving  veneration  of  both  lands 
Than  that  erected  by  compatriots'  bands, 


LINCOLN  BUST,  BY  DOUGLAS  VOLK,  AND  iMEMORIAL 
TABLET  IN  ST.  ANDREWS  CHURCH, 
HINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

And  recently  set  up  on  the  north  wall 

Of  old  St.  Andrew's  church,  whose  tall,  square  tower 

Still  broods  above  tlie  quaint  old  English  scene 

Of  Hinghara.  nestling  on  the  village  green — 

The  home  from  which  the  Lincoln  forebears  came. 

There  all  may  see  his  lineaments  and  name, 

-And  pay  their  reverent  homage  at  this  hour 

To  one  who  touched  the  extremes  of  penury  and  power. 

{Tableau  XIII,  slwwing  llie  Gicard  of  Honor  mobilized 
jjr  the  unveiling  parly,  the  two  lines  waving  small  flags  and 
singing  "The  Star-spangled  Banner."  When  tlie  curtain 
goes  up  on  the  scene,  the  head  scmil  steps  forward  and 
speaks.) 

They  stood  like  this — the  Boy  Scouts  on  one  side 
And  Girl  Guides  on  the  other,  forming  thus 
A  li^nng  avenue  through  which  there  came 


In  stately  line,  official  groups  which  marched 
Into  the  church  where  Jie  \ra&  'neath  his  veil. 
They  never,  never  can  forget  that  day! 
The  bells  were  pealing,  bands  were  playing,  cars 
From  'round  the  country-side  were  rolling  in. 
Bright  bunting  festooned  every  nook,  and  flags 
Of  both  lands  flung  united  welcome  forti. 
Each  Guard  of  Honor  had  our  starry  flag 
To  wave  when  tJie  unveiling  party  passed. 
A  thousand  folk  were  gathered  in  the  church 
And  waiting  there  to  see  and  hear  it  ail — 
The  singing  of  the  a-nthems  of  both  lands; 
The  bishop  pleading  for  the  Nations'  League. 
And  then — and  then  came  our  ambassador, 
Removed  the  veil  from  off  the  marble  face 
Of  their  great  kinsman,  back  from  overseas. 

They  had  been  waiting  three  long  years  to  see 
What  could  be  in  that  heavy  box  which  came 
In  war  times  and  was  hid  beneath  the  church. 
That  the  grim  Zeppelins,  flashing  by,  might  not 
Destroy  their  treasure  hidden  there.    He  said — 
T  he  American  ambassador — that  near 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  this  wonder-man's 
( ireat-great-great-great-grandfathcr  was  a  lad, 
A  village  chap  like  them,  and  plaj-ed  in  games 
Upon  the  Fairlands;  then  to  the  New  \'\'orld 
He  sailed  with  neighbors,  friends,  and  kin.  and  there 
His  children  and  their  children's  sons  did  well 
Their  parts,  in  war,  in  law,  in  church  and  state; 
And  this  one — poorest  of  them  all — became 
The  greatest,  truest,  tenderest  friend  to  man. 
\\'e  're  glad  he  has  come  back  to  them!    Some  day 
^^'e  hope  to  see  tliis  gray  old  church,  where  years 
.\nd  years  ago  his  grandsires  were  baptized. 
■And  read  the  words  imprinted  there  beneath 
His  sad  and  kindly,  understanding  face. 
It  helps  one  trj'  to  do  the  humble  things 
He  did  till  caUed  to  do  the  splendid  things. 

Now  that  his  bi-thdaj-'s  here  again,  we  form 
In  double  lines,  rohearse  the  glorious  day, 
-And  say  once  more  these  words,  deep  graven  on 
The  tablet  'neath  our  hero's  monument: 

In  This  Parish  for  Many  Generations 
LIX'ED  THE  LINCOLN'S. 
Ancestors  of  the  American 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
To  him.  Greatest  of  that  Lineage, 
Many  Citizens  of  tlie  United  States 
Have  Erected  this  Memorial 
Ift  the  Hope  that  for  ^Ml  Ages  between  That 
Land  and  This  Land  and  All  Lands 
There  Shall  Be 
Malice  Toward  None 
With  Charity  For  All 

EPILOGUE 

{Spoken  by  the,  Chronicler) 

Thus  Lincoln  comes  into  his  o^vnl  Complete 
The  cycle  which  the  centuries  have  wrought. 
The  long,  long  trail  leads  surely  back  into 
The  homeland  church  which  now  receives  its  child, 
Re-welds  the  chain  which  links  our  countries  dear. 

Loved  leader  of  leaders. 

Brave  captain  of  men. 

From  homeland  to  homeland. 

We  greet  thee  again! 

{Invisible  choir  chants  softly  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  as  the  curtain  slowly  falls.) 
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SUGGESTIONS 

TABLEAU  I 

A  PROCESSION  of  emigrants,  carrying  their  household 
goods  and  children  with  them,  greeted  by  Indians,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations  of  United  States  histories. 
A  contemporary  record  describes  the  dress  of  these 
Puritan  settlers  of  Hingham  as  follows:  "Men  in  tall- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed  hats,  short  coats,  close-belted, 
with  broad  buckle  in  front,  knee-breeches,  long  stock- 
ings and  buckled  shoes,  and  long  capes  hanging  grace- 
fully from  the  shoulders.  The  women  wore  becoming 
hoods,  faced  with  fur,  straight,  rather  short,  skirts,  and 
long,  anveloping  coats."  Their  costumes  were  much 
like  those  of  their  neighbors  in  the  near-by  colony  of 
Plymouth. 

TABLEAU  II 

Four  Indians  make  their  mark  on  the  deed  of  pur- 
chase, 1668,  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 

TABLEAU  HI 

From  Boughton's  famous  picture,  "Puritans  going  to 
Church."  Tins  can  be  found  in  any  Ubrary,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  the  Hbrarian,  and  also  in  the  Perry  prints. 

T.\BLEAU  IV 

From  illustrations  in  United  States  histories  of  the 
Boston  Tea-Party. 

TABLEAU  V 

From  illustration  in  United  States  histories.  The 
surrender  of  Comwallis  is  thus  described: 

"The  scene  of  the  surrender  was  most  imposing.  The 
array  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  extending  over  a  mile — 
the  Americans  on  one  side,  with  General  Washington  at 
the  head,  and  the  French  at  the  other,  with  Count 
Rochambeau.  The  captive  army,  about  seven  thousand 
in  number,  with  slow  step,  shouldered  arms,  and  cased 
colors,  marched  l>etween  them.  A  prodigious  crowd, 
anxious  to  see  Cornwallis,  had  assembled,  but  the 
haughty  general,  vexed  and  mortified  at  his  defeat, 
feigned  illness,  and  sent  his  sword  by  General  O'Hara. 
With  a  fine  delicacy  of  feeling,  Washington  directed  it 
to  be  given  to  General  Lincoln  who,  eighteen  months 
before,  had  surrendered  at  Charleston." 

{Barves'  History.) 

TABLEAU  VI 

"One  morning  in  the  early  summer  of  1785,  going  out 
to  his  daily  task  of  clearing  the  woods,  with  his  two 
elder  sons  and  the  child  Thomas,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  shot  dead  by  an  Indian  from  an  ambush  in  the 
forest.  The  two  young  men,  aged  twenty-one  and 
nineteen  respectively,  fled — the  elder  to  the  cabin  and 
the  younger  to  the  nearest  stockade,  leaving  the  helpless 
infant  of  five  years  to  his  fate  beside  his  father.  As  the 
savage  stooped  to  lift  the  terrified  child  from  the  ground, 
Mordecal,  who  had  secured  his  rifle,  shot  the  Indian 
thiough  the  heart,  and  little  Thomas,  thus  released, 
escaped  to  the  cabin,  where  his  brother  held  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  Josiah  returned  from  the  fort  with  assistance, 
and  the  assailants  fled."  {"The  Ancestry  of  Lincoln" 
by  Lea  &  Hutchinson.) 


TABLEAU  VII 

Picture  of  Daniel  Boone  the  pioneer,  with  his  dog, 
may  be  found  on  page  25  of  McClure's  "Early  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  (Library  Number,  1896 — in  any 
library),  or  in  TarbeU's  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

TABLEAU  VIII 

Cabin  room  with  spinning-wheel,  baby  in  cradle, 
which  Nancy  Hanks,  Abraham  Lincoln's  pretty  young 
mother,  rocks  with  her  foot;  soon  she  stops  her  spinning, 
breaks  up  brush  and  throws  it  on  the  fire,  takes  five- 
year-old  Abraham  on  her  lap,  and  with  seven-year-old 
Nancy  at  her  knee,  teaches  them  to  read  from  an  old 
Bible.    Soft  lullaby  during  tableau. 

TABLEAU  tX 

Flash  picture  of  log-cabin  on  sheet,  or  have  a  rude 
model,  with  a  background  of  trees.  (Large  branches 
will  serve  for  trees.) 

TABLEAU  X 

In  all  representations  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  arrange 
the  tableau  so  that  his  face  is  hidden.  In  his  early  days, 
liis  clothing  consisted  of  "trousers  of  roughly  tanned 
deerskin;  his  foot  covering,  home-made  moccasins;  his 
cap,  a  coon  skin;  his  open-throated  shirt  of  homespun 
linsey-woolsey." 

Curtain  goes  up,  showing  Lincoln  lying,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  floor.  He  throws  on  a  pine  knot,  making 
extracts  from  his  reading  with  "a  turkey-buzzard  pen 
and  brier-root  ink.  When  he  had  no  paper  he  would 
vvTite  on  a  board,  and  thus  preserve  his  selections  till 
he  procured  a  copy-book.  The  wooden  fire-shovel  was 
Ids  usual  slate,  and  on  its  back  he  ciphered  with  a 
charred  stick,  shaving  it  off  when  covered.  The  logs 
and  boards  near  by  he  filled  with  figures  and  quotations. 
He  kept  his  books  in  the  cracks  of  the  logs." 

TABLEAU  XI 

Lincoln  in  the  dusk  of  the  White  House  gardens  at 
midnight- — background  of  tree-branches.  He  is  seated, 
sunk  in  thought,  on  a  low  bench  without  a  back,  his 
high  hat  on  the  seat  beside  him,  after  the  Borglum 
"Seated  Lincoln,"  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

TABLEAU  XII 

Dim  figure  of  recumbent  soldiers  and  white  tents. 
Lincoln,  in  his  high  hat  and  hanging  shawl,  comes,  and 
discovers  tlie  sentinel  asleep;  invisible  chorus  chanting 
softly,  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground." 

TABLEAU  XIII 

The  Guard  of  Honor,  as  described  on  preceding  page. 


All  these  scenes  may  be  represented  as  tableaux, 
perfectly  motionless,  but  many  of  them  will  be  more 
interesting  if  acted  like  a  motion  picture.  The  music 
will  be  more  effective,  if  invisible.  If  necessary,  some 
of  these  tableaux  may  be  omitted,  or  other  well-known 
scenes  from  Lincoln's  Ufe  maybe  substituted,  if  preferred. 

The  narrative  poems,  between  the  recitations,  may  be 
read  by  a  good  reader,  but  will  be  more  acceptable  if 
spwken  by  a  chronicler,  dressed  in  mediEeval  costume. 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 


By  EMILIE  BENSON  K:NIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Luckj'  Sixpence."  "Beatrice  of  I>enewood,"  "Vive  la  Francel"  etc 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Germantown,  vviiich  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
sa>-ing  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  l#dge  at 
Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives — a 
girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for 
their  whole-hearted  hospitalitj',  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house.  Beatrice 
plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and,  to  that  end,  is  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is 
called.  Miss  Maple  reserves  her  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  she  wUl  admit  Beatrice  to  the  school,  because  the  girl 
is  not  fitted  for  any  one  of  the  regular  forms. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SEARCH  BEGINS 

There  could  have  been  very  little  doubt  in  .Mrs. 
PoweH's  mind  about  Miss  Maple's  final  decision 
in  regard  to  Beatrice's  admission  to  the  school, 
for  on  Monday  morning,  when  the  other  girls 
were  at  their  lessons,  she  drove  over  from  Chest- 
nut Hill  with  the  announcement  that  she  had  de- 
cided upon  a  shopping  expedition.  This  %\*as 
pleasing  news  to  Aunt  Polly,  who  twittered  with 
delight,  and  Beatrice  also  grew  excited  at  the 
prospect.  The  latter  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
practical  interest  this  capable  cousin  took  in  her, 
and  responded  to  it  with  a  winning  frankness. 

"The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  buy  your 
school  uniforms,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Powell  said  to 
B6,  when  they  were  well  started. 

"Then  you  think  Miss  Ma]>le  will  'ave  me,  eh?" 
asked  B^,  with  her  ready  smile. 

"I  'm  almost  sure  of  it,"  Mrs.  Powell  rejoined; 
"but  at  any  rate,  you  '11  need  clothes." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Be,  her  face  sobering,  "all  I 
'ave  good  are  those  so  'orrid  black  ones.  Indeed, 
Cousine  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  put  them  on  myself." 

"Of  course  you  can't,  dear>',"  Aunt  Polly  has- 
tened to  assure  her.  The  gentle  little  wren  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  shadows  gather  in  this  new 
niece's  eyes. 

"I  should  n't  think  of  letting  you  wear  them," 
Mrs.  Powell  asserted,  giving  Be's  hand  an  affec- 
tionate pat.  "You  shall  have  everything  just  as 
you  want  it." 

And  Mrs.  Powell  kept  her  promise  well.  B^^a- 
trice,  with  shining  eyes,  went  through  the  big 
stores,  chattering  volubly  and  comparing  them 
with  the  shops  in  Paris,  with  which  she  seemed 
familiar.  It  soon  became  evident  that  in  such 
matters  she  was  more  experienced  than  American 


^irls  of  her  age,  and  Mrs.  Powell  discovered  that 
she  Uiight  safely  leave  many  decisions  to  her,  as 
she  showed  excellent  taste  and  sensible  judgment 
in  her  selections. 

The  older  woman  watched  B6's  attempts  at 
bargaining  with  amusement  and  interest,  and 
noted  her  dismay  when,  after  translating  dollars 
into  francs,  she  realized  how  much  more  she 
would  ha\-e  to  spend  here  than  in  France  for  the 
same  things. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  dreadful  how  ever>'thing  it  is  so 
costly!"  She  exclaimed  more  than  once.  And 
then,  catching  a  smile  on  Mrs.  Powell's  face,  she 
hastened  to  explain:  "It  is  not,  ma  cojisine,  that 
my  brother  Louis  would  regret  that  I  spend  the 
money.  No,  no!  But  it  is  not  as  it  should  be 
that  any  one  is  cheated.  Wliat  then  becomes  of 
the  poor,  who  must  squeeze  each  franc?  They 
suffer  because  the  rich  do  not  care  what  they  pay. 
In  France  we  think  that  is  not  right." 

"Nor  is  it,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Powell  agreed; 
"but  each  country  has  its  customs.  .America 
might  learn  many  lessons  from  France." 

In  spite  of  the  high  prices,  Beatrice  spent  a 
wonderful  morning,  and  Aunt  Polly  took  as  much 
joy  in  the  shopping  as  the  girl  herself.  They 
drove  home,  at  last,  with  the  room\'  car  piled  high 
wiUi  bundles,  and  Mrs.  Powell  felt  well  repaid 
for  her  trouble  in  the  pleasure  she  had  given. 

"How  is  it  that  I  can  thank  you?"  Beatrice 
asked,  looking  up  into  Mrs.  Powell's  face  wist- 
fully. "I  cannot  say,  even  in  French,  what  I  feel 
here  in  my  heart." 

When  they  arrixed  at  the  lodge  and  all  the 
packages  were  taken  in,  Mrs.  Powell  said  good -by 
for  the  time  being. 

"No,  I  must  go  back  to  my  babies,"  she  an- 
swered, in  response  to  Aunt  Polly's  invitation  to 
luncheon. 
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"But  you  will  keep  a  list  of  all  the  dollars  you 
spend  for  me?"  said,  putting  her  head  into  the 
car  at  the  final  parting. 

"Don't  worry  about  that,  B(§,  my  child,"  the 
older  woman  rejoined  lightly,  and  would  have 
changed  the  subject  at  once  had  not  Beatrice  per- 
sisted. 

"Please,  you  will  write  it  all  down,"  she  begged, 
"because  when  my  brother  he  'ave  arrive  here,  he 
will  want  very  much  to  know.  If  I  cannot  tell 
him,  he  will  scold.  You  wpuld  not  want  that  I 
should  be  scold'?" 

"No,  dear,  I  should  n't,"  Mrs.  Powell  laughed 
back. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  to  laugh,"  B€  insisted.  "Me,  I 
think  never  of  money;  but  Louis,  he  is  very  proud, 
you  understand,  and  he  would  not  like  that  his 
sister  owe  a  debt." 

"But,  my  child,  it  is  such  a  small  matter!" 
Mrs.  Powell  protested  gently. 

"But  yes,  that  is  so,"  Beatrice  agreed,  "there- 
fore that  small  matter  you  will  let  us  pay.  For 
the  goodness,"  she  went  on  earnestly,  "for  all  the 
kindnesses,  for  the  homeness  you  'ave  made  me 
feel — all  that  I  can  never  pay."  Tears  came  into 
the  girl's  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Powell  leaned  forward 
and  kissed  her. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  softly,  "you  are  one  of  us. 
There  must  be  no  talk  of  pay.  But  don't  worry 
your  head  about  the  money;  I  '11  keep  track  of 
that,  if  it  will  make  you  happier.  For  the  debt  of 
kindness  you  speak  of,  remember  you  have  a 
double  claim  upon  us,  because  Denewood  was  the 
home  of  one  of  your  ancestors;  but  you  have 
changed  the  claim  into  a  pleasure  by  making  us 
all  love  you." 

"Ah,  ma  chere  cousine,"  murmured  Beatrice, 
happily,  "you  'ave  a  so  dear  way  of  saying  things, 
and  it  is  nize  to  be  love'." 

A  FEW  days  later  Miss  Maple  sent  for  Beatrice, 
and,  after  an  inquiry  into  what  she  had  studied  at 
home,  arranged  classes  for  her,  and  the  girl  was 
formally  admitted  into  the  school.  Even  before 
this  she  had  taken  her  place  in  the  little  household 
at  the  lodge,  and  Aunt  Polly  was  heard  to  say, 
now  and  then,  that  she  did  n't  know  how  they  had 
ever  got  along  without  Be; while  Selma,  who  rarely 
smiled  and  went  about  her  work  with  a  face  of 
grim  resignation,  seemed  to  wear  a  more  cheerful 
countenance  when  Be  was  in  the  house.  Peg  and 
her  French  cousin  were  together  constantly,  and 
their  sincere  afTection  for  each  other  grew  apace. 
In  addition,  Betty  and  her  sister  Horatia,  who 
was  several  years  younger  than  the  other  girls, 
were  both  devoted  to  Be,  particularly  the  latter, 
who  insisted  that  Cousin  Beatrice  was  the  only 
girl  she  knew  who  did  n't  treat  her  "like  a  kid." 


And,  as  Mrs.  Powell  had  predicted^  the  pupils 
at  Miss  Maple's  school  welcomed  the  stranger 
cordially.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  be  distant 
with  a  girl  who  proclaimed  aloud  that  everybody 
in  America  was  "so  nize!"  and  took  for  granted 
that  a  reflection  of  her  own  generous  friendliness 
was  to  be  expected  from  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  She  was  always  sweet-tempered,  al- 
ways ready  to  help  with  a  bit  of  difficult  French 
translation,  or  to  play  the  piano  for  the  others  to 
dance.  So  that,  all  in  all,  there  were  many  good 
reasons  why  Be  should  be  popular  with  the  girls. 
Then,  too,  she  worked  hard  at  her  lessons,  laugh- 
ing gaily  at  her  own  inevitable  mistakes;  and  her 
instructors  soon  realized  that  she  had  the  quick 
intelligence  that  makes  an  interesting  pupil. 

Nor  did  Peg,  who  was  most  popular  herself,  and 
who  "adored"  B4  more  and  more  every  day,  neg- 
lect any  opportunity  to  emphasize  her  cousin's 
attractions.  She  recounted  Be's  adventures  in 
France  during  the  war  and  spoke  of  her  lost 
brother,  with  a  strict  warning  to  her  auditors  that 
no  breath  of  doubt  of  his  ultimate  return  should 
be  expressed  in  B6's  hearing.  She  enlarged  upon 
the  importance  of  the  Soulange  family  in  France, 
and  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  romantic  fact 
that  the  head  of  the  house  was  a  marquis. 

There  was,  however,  just  one  person  at  Maple 
Hall  who,  if  she  had  spoken  her  mind,  would  have 
said  that  she  disliked  Beatrice  de  Soulange  heart- 
ily, and  that  was  the  principal  of  the  establish- 
ment. Miss  Maple  herself  was  B6's  failure. 
She  could  not  win  that  lady's  friendship,  try  as 
she  might.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she  tried  too  hard; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that,  having  in  a  measure  been 
forced  to  admit  this  French  girl  into  her  school. 
Miss  Maple  could  not  quite  overcome  her  resent- 
ment. But,  doubtless,  the  chief  cause  of  her  antip- 
athy was  the  fact  that  B6atrice  was  a  resident  of 
Denewood  Lodge,  which  circumstance  made  a 
barrier  that  no  amount  of  charm  could  overcome. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss  Maple  let  her  feel- 
ings overcome  her  sense  of  justice,  and  neither 
Peg  nor  Beatrice  could  point  to  any  flagrant  exhi- 
bition of  the  antagonism  they  knew  existed;  but 
Miss  Maple  could  not  hide  her  animosity. 
Never,  in  her  rather  narrow  life,  had  she  wanted 
anything  so  much  as  she  had  wanted  Denewood. 
From  the  time  when  she  had  started  her  first 
school  of  five  little  girls  in  a  tiny  house  with  a 
leaky  roof,  she  had  gazed  at  the  great  mansion 
longingly,  and  had  planned  what  she  could  do  if 
it  were  hers.  She  had  worked  hard,  and  her 
school  had  prospered  exceedingly,  until  that  "if" 
had  changed  to  "when." 

Indeed,  it  had  been  freely  predicted  in  German- 
town  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Travers  would  be 
obliged  to  sell;  but  after  a  most  generous  offer  for 
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the  place  had  been  refused,  Miss  Maple  was  forced 
to  conclude  that  Denewood  would  never  belong 
to  her,  and  she  developed  a  personal  and  rather 
unjust  dislike  for  all  the  Travers,  as  if  they  had 
deliberately  planned  to  thwart  her  dearest  wish. 

Even  in  renting  the  place,  there  had  been  re- 
strictions in  the  lease  that  were  galling  to  Miss 
Maple,  and  the  prohibition  against  calling  her 
establishment  "The  Denewood  School"  necessi- 
tated her  adoption  of  the  name  "Maple  Hall," 
which  title  was  a  constant  reminder  of  her  great- 
est disappointment. 

But  to  B€,  her  failure  to  win  Miss  Maple's  con- 
fidence was  a  blow  she  felt  keenly,  for  it  was  in  the 
schoolmistress's  t;ooms  that  she  hoped  to  find  some 
trace  of  the  lost  sixpence.  Despite  all  her  new 
interests,  the  girl  had  never  for  a  moment  forgot- 
ten that.  She  meant  to  find  the  broken  coin 
again.  She  was  convinced  that  all  the  Dene- 
wood troubles  had,  in  some  unexplainable  way, 
been  caused  by  its  disappearance,  and  that  fate 
had  brought  her  to  America  to  recover  it.  More- 
over, in  her  mind,  her  brother's  return  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  she 
had  set  herself. 

The  difficulties,  however,  grew  more  and  more 
formidable  as  she  and  Peg  considered  the  matter. 
When  she  had  first  gone  to  Maple  Hall,  the  two 
had  looked  about  in  secret;  but  after  weeks  of 
fruitless  effort,  they  took  other  girls  into  their 
confidence,  and  presently  most  of  the  school  was 
on  the  hunt  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

Soon  Miss  Maple  became  aware  of  a  certain 
vague  excitement  throughout  the  place.  It  did 
not,  apparently,  interfere  with  lessons.  The 
classes  continued  as  before;  but  there  was  much 
wlaispering  and  secret  arguing  going  on  among 
animated  groups,  for  which  neither  Miss  Maple 
nor  her  assistants  could  find  any  explanation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Miss  Maple's  curiosity 
was  gratified.  There  came  a  rainy  day,  and,  the 
girls  being  forced  to  stay  indoors  during  the  after- 
noon recess,  some  of  them  called  loudly  for  to 
play  the  piano  for  them  so  that  they  might  dance 
in  the  spacious  hall.  Finally,  one  of  the  younger 
girls,  Horatia  Powell  as  it  happened,  thrust  her 
head  over  the  stair-rail  and  called  down. 

"Can't  you  be  quiet?    B4 's  busy!" 

"Busy!  What 's  she  doing?"  was  the  not  un- 
natural return. 

And  Horatia  replied  importantly: 

"Hush!  She  's  searching  for  it,  you  know! 
She  thinks  she  has  a  clue!" 

At  that  there  was  a  general  rush  for  the  stair- 
case. At  one  end  of  the  old  house  was  a  large 
room  which  had  once  been  the  nursery,  and  was 
now  used  as  a  dormitory.  Its  present  legitimate 
proprietors  were  all  seated  on  the  beds,  with  their 


feet  tucked  up  under  them,  in  defiance  of  all  rules, 
while,  armed  with  large  reading-glasses,  B6  and 
Peg,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  were  crawling  over 
the  floor,  examining  each  crack  with  extreme  care. 
Coming  to  the  base-board,  they  separated  and 
went  around  the  edges  of  the  walls,  scrutinizing 
the  joints  of  the  wood,  tapping  here  and  there  to 
make  sure  no  hidden  hollow  lay  behind,  and  leav- 
ing no  spot  until  they  were  satisfied  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  there. 

The  new-comers  crowded  through  the  doorway, 
calling  out  for  information. 

"Oh,  't  is  nothings,"  said  B6,  straightening  up, 
and  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead! 
"only  this  was  once  the  nursery,  and  we  think 
Little  John  might  have  hided  it  here." 

"So  we  're  Sherlock-Holmesing  around,"  said 
Peg;  adding,  "I  wish  you  young  things  would  go 
away  and  allow  the  master  minds  to  concentrate." 

"May  I  ask  what  childish  pastime  demands 
such  undignified  attitudes?"  Miss  Maple's  voice 
struck  on  the  ear  with  a  clang  like  metal.  In  a 
moment  each  girl  in  the  room  had  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  returned  to  normal.  Most  of  them 
looked  more  or  less  scared,  although  just  what 
their  crime  was  they  did  n't  know. 

Of  all  of  them,  Peg  alone  felt  a  great  desire  to 
laugh.  After  all,  they  were  on  such  a  wild-goose 
chase.  Searching  for  something  that  had  been 
lost  for  a  century!  Miss  Maple  would  surely 
think  they  were  idiots. 

But  Beatrice,  her  eyes  shining,  advanced  to 
meet  the  principal. 

"We  search — you  will  be  so  interest',"  she  said 
with  entire  naturalness,  "for  a  sixpence  of  this 
house  which  was  los'  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
little  grandson  of  Beatrice  of  the  picture.  But 
we  do  not  fin'  it  yet,"  she  added  rather  sadly. 

Miss  Maple  could  hardly  believe  her  ears. 

"But  this  is  nonsense!"  she  said  sharply.  "A 
waste  of  time!" 

"No,  no!"  Be  assured  her  sweetly.  "It  would 
be  so  useful,  this  sixpence.  It  has  all  the  luck 
of  the  house  in  it.  If  we  fin'  it,  then  cousin  Jack 
and  Paig,  they  come  back  here  to  live.  That  is 
sure!" 

Miss  Maple  laughed  a  little  discordantly. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Beatrice,  my  child,"  she 
said,  scarcely  troubling  to  hide  her  contempt. 
"You  must  know  that  one  sixpence  would  hardly 
start  your  cousins  on  the  road  to  affluence." 

"Ah,  but  this  is  not  07ie  sixpence;  it  is  the  six- 
pence!" B^  urged.  "It  is  their  lucky  sixpence! 
It  is  magics!" 

Miss  Maple  shook  her  head.  "That  is  a  super- 
stition that  the  world  has  outgrown  long  ago," 
she  said.  "It  can't  be  this  that  has  kept  the  whole 
school  in  an  hysterical  flutter  for  the  last  month? 
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You  girls  are  really  too  old  to  believe  such  non- 
sense." 

Beatrice  did  not  answer,  but  one  of  the  older 
girls  plucked  up  courage  to  reply.  "We  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  it,  Miss  Maple,"  she  said, 
"and  it  made  a  most  ex- 
citing game — to  hunt  for 
something  that  no  one 
had  laid  eyes  on  for  a 
hundred  years.  Of 
course,  I  see  now  that  it 
was  silly.  We  were  all 
thinking  of  that  sixpence 
as  if  it  were  Aladdin's 
lamp  and  that,  once  it 
was  found,  all  Peg  Trav- 
ers  would  have  to  do  was 
to  rub  it  and  have  ever>-- 
thing  she  wanted." 

"It  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
time  that  might  be  better 
employed,"  Miss  Maple 
said  gravely.  "I  cannot 
let  the  school  be  turned 
upside  down  for  any  such 
quixotic  nonsense.'" 

"But  we  overturn 
nothing.  Miss  Maple!" 
Be  clasped  her  hands 
nervously.  "We  hunt  so 
carefully." 

"You  cause  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  and 
unnecessary  confusion," 
Miss  Maple  rejoined. 
"Here  are  all  these  girls, 
who  should  be  dancing  or 
amusing  themselves 
healthfully,  crowded  into 
one  room.  It  confirms 
my  intention  of  making  a 
new  rule.  Beatrice, 
Margaret,  and  all  the 
other  day-scholars,  go 
down  at  once  to  the 
ground  floor  and  do  not 
come  up  again.  So  much 

clattering  on  the  stairs  is  very  disturbing  and, 
from  now  on,  I  forbid  all  except  boarding-scholars 
to  go  above  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase." 

CHAPTER  VIII 

A  PRIVATE  COMMUNICATION 

Miss  Maple's  edict  was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Her 
decisions  upon  matters  of  school  discipline  were 
final;  but  while  the  new  rule  afiPected  fully  half  of 
the  scholars.  Peg  and  Be  felt  it  was  aimed  at  them. 


"Come  on  home,"  Peg  said  crossly;  "we  can 
talk  things  over  there.  We  don't  have  to  stay  if 
we  don't  want  to."  , 

But  Be  demurred. 

"It 's  better  that  we  stay,"  she  insisted.  "See 


'MAY  I  ASK  WHAT  CHILDISH  PASTIME  DEMANDS  SUCH  UNDIGNIFIED  ATTITUDESi" 
MISS  MAPLE'S  VOICE  STRUCK  ON  THE  EAR" 

your  so  great  grandmother  over  there?  She 
smile  at  us  to  give  us  courage.  Let  us  not  run 
away." 

So  the  two  girls  joined  the  others  in  the  hall, 
and  Be  played  the  piano  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  she  and  Peg  started  for  the  lodge 
under  one  umbrella. 

"Of  course,"  Be  began,  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
house,  her  thoughts  still  centered  upon  the  lost 
sixpence,  "we  'ave  already  looked  such  a  good 
deal  upstairs." 
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"But  there 's  lots  of  it  we  have  n't  been  over." 
Peg  replied  hopelessly.  She  was  ready  to  con- 
fess, if  any  one  had  asked  her,  that  she  had  not 
the  faith  of  her  cousin  and  that  the  difficulties 
piling  up  seemed  to  make  the  task  impossible. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Be  answered  thoughtfully;  "and 
there  is  still  Miss  Maple's  chamber — ■" 

"We  can  never  get  in  there  now,"  Peg  inter- 
rupted. 

"And  the  two  pieces  might  both  be  upstairs  or 
both  do\^•nstairs,"  Be  went  on  musingly.  "Then 
there  are  the  cellars." 

"Oh,  goodness!"  cried  Peg.  "There  are  miles 
of  cellars.  Little  Jack  could  n't  have  gone  down 
there." 

"We  cannot  know,"  Be  argued.  "Those  boys, 
they  might  think  it  fine  to  dig  for  their  pirate 
treasure.  " 

"We  '11  never  find  it  if  it 's  buried,"  Peg  said 
despairingly. 

"But  yes,  we  will,"  cried  Be,  "because  we  mus' ! 
Always  you  can  do  things  if  you  mus'." 

But,  in  spite  of  Be's  faith,  the  days  lengthened 
into  weeks,  until  an  early  spring  started  the  sap 
running  in  the  old  trees  at  Denewood,  and  still 
the  girl  was  no  nearer  her  heart's  desire.  She 
talked  less  about  it,  too;  but  still  Peg  knew  that 
the  hope  of  finding  the  broken  coin  was  never 
long  out  of  her  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  letters  came  from  Jack— always 
delayed,  but  with  fair  regularity.  A  cheerful 
message  for  Beatrice  was  never  forgotten,  nor  a 
warning  to  guard  the  girl  against  hope  lest  her 
subsequent  disappointment  would  be  greater  than 
she  could  bear.  It  occurred  to  Peg  more  than 
once  that  her  brother  seemed  greatly  interested 
in  B6's  affairs.  Poor  Be,  who  held  her  breath  at 
each  visit  of  the  old  postman,  hoping  against  hope 
that  he  might  have  brought  her,  this  time,  some 
word  of  her  missing  brother,  while  with  each  dis- 
appointment, the  conviction  grew  within  her  that 
she  would  hear  nothing  until  the  sixpence  was 
found. 

But  she  did  not  speak  of  this  even  to  Peg. 
The  two  events  were  too  remotely  associated  to 
bear  any  relation  to  each  other.  What  influence 
the  Denewood  sixpence  could  have  upon  the  life 
or  death  of  Louis  de  Soulange,  Beatrice  herself 
could  not  have  answered. 

Jack  Travers  had  written  Mr.  Powell  that  the 
most  diligent  search  had  failed  to  disclose  any- 
thing to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  Louis  de  Sou- 
lange was  alive.  He  was  not  a  German  prisoner, 
nor  had  he  ever  been.  His  brother  officers  in  the 
aviation  corps,  of  which  the  young  Frenchman 
had  been  a  most  popular  member,  had  done  their 
utmost  to  find  a  trace  of  him,  without  result. 
This  Jack  had  written  to  his  cousin  in  detail,  and 


that  gentleman,  knowing  how  serious  any  doubt 
that  her  brother  lived  might  prove  to  Beatrice, 
decided,  after  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Powell,  that  they 
would  keep  the  matter  to  themselves.  They  had 
all  grown  to  love  the  girl  dearly,  and  so  she  failed 
to  note  the  added  tenderness  they  unconsciously 
showed  toward  her  at  this  time. 

Then  one  day,  after  school,  Bett>'  and  Horatia 
Powell  arrived  at  the  lodge  to  make  an  indefinite 
visit.  The  Powells  had  just  congratulated  them- 
selves that  the  family  had  escaped  the  epidemic, 
when  Marjory  came  down  with  influenza,  and 
Mrs.  Powell  at  once  sent  the  older  girls  to  Aunt 
Polly  in  order  that  they  might  continue  at  school. 
So  all  four  of  the  girls  were  crowded  into  the  little 
house,  and  Miss  Travers  was  in  a  constant  flutter 
of  delight  at  having  her  nest  full  of  fledglings. 

Late  one  afternoon,  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
Peg,  returning  alone  from  Maple  Hall,  met  Mr. 
Lynch  making  his  last  trip  with  the  mail.  He 
hailed  her,  holding  aloft  a  letter  and  crossing  the 
driveway  to  her  side. 

"It 's  yourself  who  '11  be  savin'  me  a  trip  back," 
he  explained,  handing  her  an  envelop.  "I  'm 
growing  old,  and  that 's  a  fact.  My  thick  head  is 
sparing  me  no  steps  these  days.  I  walked  past 
the  lodge  and  clean  forgot  this.  You  '11  note  't  is 
tied  up  with  red,  white,  and  blue,  though  it 's  all 
alone  it  is." 

It  was  a  letter  for  Peg  from  across  the  seas,  and 
old  Mr.  Lynch  understood  and  forgave  the  girl 
for  her  absent  response  to  his  hearty  good  night. 
She  opened  the  letter  at  once;  but  as  she  unfolded 
the  thin  sheets,  there  fell  out  a  separate  inclosure 
marked  "Private"  in  large  printed  capitals. 

Peg  stooped  and  picked  it  up  with  a  feeling  of 
wondering  curiosity,  and  stopped  where  she  was, 
in  order  to  read  it  immediately. 

I  'm  writing  this  on  a  separate  sheet,  because  no  one 
else  must  see  it,  especially  Beatrice.  Something  has 
happened;  but  there  may  not  be  anything  in  it  at  all.  so 
I  don't  want  the  child  stirred  up  for  nothing.  I  have  n't 
time  to  write  you  much  now,  but  please  look  up  for  me 
the  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  in  the  Denewood 
book  that  tells  about  it.  I  forget  which  one  it  is,  but 
you  '11  know.  Do  this  right  away.  It  's  important, 
and  there  's  no  time  to  lose.  I  'm  enclosing  this  in  a 
general  letter  to  the  family.  Get  a  move  on  you,  and 
maybe  my  next  letter  will  tell  you  more  about  it.  But 
don't  let  Beatrice  get  any  false  hopes,  no  matter  what 
happens.  She  had  one  most  unfortunate  experience  over 
here.  A  French  officer  came  along  saying  he  was  sure 
he  knew  where  Louis  was,  and  then  it  turned  out  to  be 
somebody  else,  and  the  poor  child  went  all  to  pieces. 
Our  doctor  says  she  can't  stand  that  sort  of  thing  again. 
Any  sudden  news  of  Louis,  good  or  bad,  might  have  a 
very  bad  effect  upon  her,  and  that  was  my  chief  reason 
for  sending  her  to  you.  So  the  less  said  about  Louis  to 
Be,  the  better.  I  know  you  '11  be  careful.  If  anything 
turned  up  again,  seeming  to  confirm  her  belief  that  her 
brother  is  alive,  and  then  we  found  out  that  it  was  n't 
true,  it  might  be  very  serious.    Good-by,  Jack. 
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Peg  danced  a  Httle  with  excitement  as  she 
stowed  the  mysterious  note  in  the  pocket  of  her 
sweater  and  started  on  a  run  toward  the  lodge. 
Between  curiosity  as  to  what  it  all  meant,  and  the 
novelty  of  having  a  secret  of  her  brother's  to  keep, 
she  felt  very  important  indeed. 

She  burst  into  the  house,  calling  that  she  had  a 
letter  from  Jack,  and  presently  they  were  all 
gathered  in  the  living-room  to  hear  it;  but  there 
was  no  reference  in  it  to  the  subject  referred  to  in 
Peg's  note,  and  the  girl  did  not  find  this  long  com- 
munication so  interesting  as  her  brother's  letters 
usually  were,  perhaps  because  she  was  conscious 
of  that,  private  message  secreted  in  her  pocket, 
which  she  could  n't  put  out  of  her  mind. 

During  dinner  and  all  the  evening  Peg  kept 
puzzling  over  the  matter,  till  Betty  remarked 
upon  her  vague  and  unsatisfactory  replies  to  all 
questions  addressed  to  her. 

"What  on  earth  have  you  on  that  brilliant  mind 
of  yours?"  she  demanded  once  or  twice. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Peg  answered;  but  the  reply 
was  scarcely  satisfactory. 

It  was  not  only  wondering  why  Jack  wanted  a 
description  of  the  Soulange  ring  that  kept  Peg's 
thoughts  busy;  she  was  at  her  wit's  end  to  know 
how  she  was  going  to  send  the  information  to  him 
without  the  other  girls  discovering  what  she  was 
doing.  She  was  sharing  her  room  with  Betty,  but 
Horatia,  being  a  very  practical  young  person  with 
a  system  of  her  own  for  her  studies,  was  at  that 
moment  hard  at  work  at  Peg's  desk.  Peg  could 
hardly  disturb  her  without  some  explanation, 
while  she  certainly  could  not  copy  the  needed 
description  in  the  living-room  without  being  asked 
why,  and  what  for,  and  to  whom  it  was  to  be  sent? 

Of  course,  the  letter  must  be  mailed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  That  was  settled,  even  if 
it  should  be  necessary  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  sneak  downstairs  alone  to  do  it. 
But  Peg  hoped  against  hope  that  they  might  all 
go  to  bed  early  and  leave  her  alone  for  the  few 
minutes  that  would  be  required. 

About  nine  o'clock.  Aunt  Polly  and  Betty  did 
go  up  to  investigate  a  new  pill  that  the  old  lady 
had  just  discovered;  but  Be  remained  in  a  corner, 
quietly  reading.  The  two  girls  sat  silent  for  a 
time,  and  then  Beatrice  let  the  book  drop  into  her 
lap  with  an  involuntary  sigh.  Peg  watched  her 
for  a  moment  and  felt  more  than  the  usual  sym- 
pathy for  her  brave  cousin,  guessing  what  was 
going  on  in  her  mind. 

"Thinking  of  that  sixpence,  old  dear?"  she  re- 
marked, with  assumed  cheerfulness,  rising  and 
going  to  the  sofa.  "Come  over  here  and  tell  your 
Peg  all  about  it" 

"Is  it  that  you  make  fun?"  B6  asked,  as  the 
two  sat  down  side  by  side.    "For  me  it  is  such 


earnestness.  I  mus'  fin'  that  sixpence!  I  mus'! 
I  mus'!" 

Peg  put  her  arm  about  her  cousin.  She  had 
realized  for  some  time  that  tlie  first  few  hours 
after  a  letter  came  from  Jack  were  hard  for  Bea- 
trice to  bear.  Sitting  thus,  of  a  sudden  she 
thought  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  solution  of  the 
meaning  of  the  mysterious  little  note  her  brother 
had  sent.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  something  that 
had  set  him  on  the  track  of  Louis  de  Soulange, 
and  the  ring  might  be  the  proof  of  it?  Perhaps  he 
already  had  the  ring  and  wanted  to  make  sure  it 
was  the  right  one? 

Peg  seized  upon  this  idea,  which  set  her  heart 
glowing  with  hope.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  to  tell  Beatrice  what  was  in  her  mind ;  but 
she  knew  that  it  was  for  fear  of  this  very  thing 
that  Jack  had  been  so  careful  to  inclose  his  com- 
munication privately.  Clearly  she  must  keep  all 
such  speculations  to  herself. 

"I  want  to  find  that  sixpence  as  much  as  you 
do,"  she  answered  soberly. 

"Sometimes  I  think  to  fin'  it  will  bring  me  word 
of  Louis,"  B6  whispered  timidly,  her  heart  too 
full  to  keep  this  growing  conviction  hidden  any 
longer. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Peg;  "but  I 'm  sure  our  broth- 
ers will  come  home  together,  anyway." 

Beatrice  turned  to  her  with  eyes  wide  with  joy. 

"Oh,  Paig!  Paig!"  she  cried,  "is  it  that  you,  too, 
really  believe  that?  That  you  mean  it?  That 
you  do  not  say  it  jus'  to  please  me?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  it,"  Peg  insisted ;  and  in  view 
of  the  interpretation  she  had  put  upon  Jack's  note 
to  her,  there  was  a  tone  of  deep  sincerity  in  her 
\"oice  that  went  straight  to  Beatrice's  heart. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  'appy  you  'ave  made  me,  Paig!" 
B6  exclaimed.  "If  we  two  believe  so  sure,  then 
indeed  mus'  they  come  back  to  us." 

"Of  course  they  will!"  Peg  asserted  positively. 
"They  'II  come  walking  in  some  day  when  we  least 
expect  them,  safe  and  sound.    Don't  you  worry." 

"Oh,  but  how  you  are  a  comfort,"  B6  murmured, 
nestling  close  to  Peg.  "If  you  knew  how  it  is 
good  to  hear  such  words !  Now  I  can  talk  to  you 
of  my  Louis,  because  you  too  believe  he  is  alive. 
And  indeed  he  is  wonderful.  You  will  say  'yes' 
to  that  when  you  have  see'  him.  But  how  could 
I  speak  of  him  when  all  say, '  Be  resign',  mademoi- 
selle. He  die  for  France'?  But  to  that  I  'ave 
reply',  'Non!  non!  non!  Better  Louis  live  for 
France !  She  'ave  need  of  men !'  I  say  that  over 
and  over  to  myself,  and  his  name  it  hum'  in  my 
heart  till  sometimes  I  think  it  mus'  burst!  But 
now  I  can  tell  you  of  him  and  not  feel  that  you 
are  thinking,  'But  nowhere  in  this  world  is  there 
a  Louis  de  Soulange.'  " 

Peg  pressed  her  cousin  close,  the  mingled  pain 
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and  joy  in  Be's  \'oice  moving  her  almost  to  tears. 

"And  now  I 'm  going  to  bed  to  sleep,"  B6  said, 
jumping  up.  "I  thought  I  should  lie  awake 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking!  When  a  letter 
come'  from  France,  I  am,  what  you  say,  'all 
broke  up'  for  a  little  while,  because  I  am  expect' 
that  which  has  not  come — a  word  from  Louis. 
But  now  I  know  that  some  day  that  message  will 
come." 

She  leaned  down  and  kissed  Peg  on  both  cheeks, 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "Good  night,  Paig!  Sleep 
well!  You  'ave  made  your  Beatrice,  oh,  so 
'appy!" 

She  ran  off,  and  Peg,  in  a  moment  more,  was 
seated  at  the  desk  with  an  open  volume  of  "Peg 
o'  the  Ring"  before  her,  writing  madly  to  her 
brother. 
Dear  old  Jack: 

Here  's  the  description  you  wanted,  copied  exactly: 
"It  is  a  very  massy  ring  of  the  bigness  of  my  thumb. 
Around  it  are  five  triangular  diamonds,  and  the  great 
bezel  holds  a  sapphire  stone  which  hath  on  it.  deeply  cut, 


the  figure  of  a  youth  with  a  bow.  This  seal  I  took  to  be 
an  Indian  when  I  was  a  child;  but  now  I  know  that  it  is 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love." 

That  's  the  first  Peg's  description,  and  is  what  you 
want,  I  think.  This  letter  is  \vritten  in  an  awful  hurry 
because  Betty  and  Horatia  are  here  and  I  've  only  a 
minute  to  myself.  Marjory  has  the  flu;  that  's  the 
reason. 

Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  find  Louis  de  Soulange? 
I  'm  wild  to  know,  and  I  catch  myself  wanting  to  talk 
about  it,  but  I  sha'n't.  Jack  dear,  do  bring  him  home 
with  you,  and  Beatrice  will  be  crazy  with  joy.  She 's 
such  a  dear!    Good  night. 

Your 

Peg. 

She  addressed  the  envelop,  folded  the  sheet,  and 
sealed  the  letter. 

"Peg,  my  child,"  Miss  Travers  called  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  "put  out  the  light  and  come  to 
bed.    I  know  you  're  trying  your  eyes." 

"I 'm  coming,  Aunt  Polly,"  Peg  answered;  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  at  the  accomplishment  of 
her  task,  she  ran  upstairs. 


(To  be  continued) 


Small  Alexander,  being  sent  to  bed. 
Cried  for  a  while,  and  rolled  his  heated  head 
Over  the  pillow,  salty  with  his  tears; 
But  then,  worn  out,  gazed  forward  through  the 
years 

To  that  great  day,  a  day  of  autumn  cold, 
WTim  down  the  street  would  roll  a  coach  of  gold 
And  stop  before  their  house.     His  humble 
mother 


Would  hurry  from  her  house-dress  to  another. 
Then  bow  and  ask  their  Highnesses'  desire. 
Would  they  not  "warm  themselves  by  our  poor 
fire. 

And  taste  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  mince-pie — 
Home-made,  and  better  far  than  one  could  buy?" 
But  then  the  Queen,  a  lady  in  a  crown. 
Would  say,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  frown: 
"Thank  you,  they  really  could  n't  stop  to-day. 
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•  DOWN  THE  STREET  WOULD  ROLL  A  COACH  OF  GOLD  AND  STOP  BEFORE  HIS  HOUSE" 


They 'd  only  come  to  find  and  take  away 
The  son  that  they  had  left  there  long  ago." 
"WTiat!    Alexander?"    Mother's  tears  would 
flow, 

But  she  would  bring  him  out,  kiss  him  good-by; 
And  even  brother  might  begin  to  cry. 
But  he  would  be  extremely  cold  and  proud. 
Not  noticing  the  people  in  the  crowd ; 
No,  he  would  climb  into  the  golden  coach 


And  kiss  the  Queen,  and  dally  with  her  brooch. 
Then,  crack!  they  'd  ride  away.    That  would 
convince 

His  friends  for  sure  he  was  a  real  prince. 
If  it  were  only  true, — but  it  might  be, — 
How  sorry  they 'd  be  the}!.' 

And,  wearily, 
Small  Alexander  did  not  plan  his  reign. 
As  it  was  too  much  work  to  think  again ! 


GliarleQ  ^tf^^ste. 

Come,  Tom,  Dick,  Alice,  Henry,  Jane,  Maud,  Peter,  Horace,  May, 
John,  Kate — in  short,  if  you 've  a  name  at  all,  come  hear  my  lay! 
{Unless  your  name  be  Xerxes  Woofe  Pisistratus  AIcGrtie, 
In  which  case,  run  along — because  this  ballad  's  not  for  you.) 


"Hey  for  the  merry  winter-time!"  trolled  stout  Sir  Dingledong; 
{''Hay  for  the  summer-time,"  I 'd  say; — but  there!   I  may  be  wrong). 
"The  Carnival  is  on;  I  'm  off!" — and  then  his  trusty  skees 
Got  tangled,  and  he  plumped  into  a  snow-drift  to  his  knees. 

(Oh,  by  the  way,  he  plumped  headfirst.)    It  seems  a  trifle  queer 
That  the  fall  came  in  the  winter — but  that 's  neither  there  nor  here. 
It  so  fell  out  that  he  fell  in — of  that  there 's  not  a  doubt. 
(And— to  ease  your  minds — Sir  Doodad  came  along  and  dug  him  out.) 


And  now,  let 's  move!    We 've  hung  about  here  in  the  cold  so  long 
My  nose  is  froze  (it  rhymes  that  way,  you  see).    Let 's  join  the  throng 
That  is  (or  "are"?    This  grammar  is  a  most  perplexing  thing!) 
Assembling  from  all  quarters,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king. 

Each  year  the  king  (I  '11  skip  his  name;  it 's  quite  too  long,  in  short). 

Held  in  the  royal  park  this  Winter  Carnival  of  Sport. 

On  that  day  his  preserves  were  jammed,  for  everybody  went; 

On  skates,  on  sleds,  on  skees,  on  foot — but  all  on  pleasure  bent. 


Sir  Wobb  rode  in  his  dog-sledge — till  they  came  across  a  cat; 
Count  Ziff  used  his  toboggan;  Prince  Hokusse  proudly  sat 
His  prancing  steed;  three  feet  of  snow  had  puzzled  liim,  of  course, 
Till  he  struck  the  bright  idea  of  putting  snow-shoes  on  his  horse. 


Ziz,  the  wizard,  came  by  magic;  he  was  a  wise  old  soul ! 
His  home  was  in  a  cave  (in  fact,  his  quarters  were  a  hole). 
Sir  Whiff-whafT  came  by  ice-boat,  for  fear  that  he 'd  be  late; 
Count  Kim  came  by  himself,  and  Prince  Bazoo  by  half-past  eight. 

The  hockey  teams  were  led  by  Prince  Bazoo  and  Count  Kerpoppe; 
The  score  was  half  a  goal  apiece,  when  they  were  forced  to  stop. 
You  see,  the  count  had  brought  along  his  goat,  Alphonse,  for  luck, 
And  in  the  final  period  the  mascot  ate  the  puck! 


Count  Ziff  won  the  toboggan  race — the  prize,  a  new  silk  hat; 
The  time,  I  think,  was  half-past  three;  I 'm  not  sure  as  to  that. 
For  the  skating  race,  the  Lady  Angeline  had  made  the  prize. 
And  Lord  Bink,  her  sweetheart,  won  it;  't  was  a  dozen  pumpkin  pies. 

(Somehow,  they  never  married!)    .   .   .  Well — in  cutting  figures  neat 
And  nice  on  ice  there  were  a  score  quite  handy  with  their  feet, 
But  when  Sir  Azzaleno  Bwoff  Epaminondas  Gupp 
Wrote  his  name  on  one  foot,  backward — well,  the  others  just  gave  up 


I  might  describe  the  evening  celebration  in  the  park. 
But  as  it  came  at  night,  perhaps  I  'd  better  keep  it  dark. 
I  think  I  '11  stop; — and  if  this  ending  seems  a  trifle  fiat. 
At  least  there  is  no  moral, — and  I 'm  sure  you  're  glad  of  that! 
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By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


CROPS  GOOD,  PRICES  POOR 

If  I  remember  right,  the  first  article  I  wrote  for 
The  Watch  Tower  was  about  a  big  corn-crop 
and  the  lusciousness  of  cornmeal  mush,  "Injun 
puddin',"  and  Johnny-cake.  In  1920,  this 
country  produced  a  record  crop  not  only  in  corn, 
but  also  in  wheat  and  other  cereals,  in  potatoes — • 
altogether  in  twelve  of  our  crops.  We  raised  more 
than  three  bilUon  bushels  of  corn,  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  bushels  of  oats,  112,368,000 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  430,458,000  of 
white  potatoes;  more  than  two  billion  pounds  of 
beet  sugar,  more  than  240  million  barrels  of 
apples,  and  nearly  36  million  bushels  of  peanuts. 

The  area  under  cultivation  was,  however, 
smaller  than  in  preceding  years.  Also,  the  mar- 
ket value  of  those  huge  crops  was  nearly  five 
billion  dollars  less  than  in  1919.  The  average 
production  of  corn  per  acre,  30.9  bushels,  was 
the  greatest  ever  scored.  Only  in  one  other  year, 
1906,  had  the  average  yield  per  acre  been  more 
than  30  bushels.  But  although  the  1920  corn- 
crop  was  374,000,000  bushels  larger  than  that  of 
1919,  its  value  was  less  by  more  than  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars.  In  December  of  1919  corn 
was  bringing  $1.35  a  bushel,  whereas  in  Decem- 
ber of  1920  the  price  was  $.68. 

These  splendid  crops  in  America  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  interesting  figures  will  attract  more  people 
to  live  on  the  land,  and  check  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  in  the  cities  for  industrial  pursuits. 

CHAPTER  I  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

As  a  rule,  matters  of  interest  to  Watch  Tower 
readers  fail  to  take  complete  form  in  the  course 
of  a  month  and  are  just  beginning  to  be  really 
interesting  about  the  twentieth,  when  The 
Watch  Tower  man  has  to  stop.  But  the  League 


of  Nations  set  a  good  example  by  bringing  its 
session  to  a  close  in  time  to  be  noticed  complete 
in  our  February  instalment. 

The  League  asked  President  Wilson  to  mediate 
in  Armenia.  He  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
do  so  through  a  representative  whom  he  would 
appoint,  if  assured  of  support  by  the  principal 
Powers.  Spain  and  Brazil  were  also  invited  by 
the  League  to  work  in  behalf  of  Armenia. 

The  Council  invited  the  United  States  to  have 
a  representative  on  the  committee  on  disarma- 
ment, but  Mr.  Wilson  declined,  because  the 
United  States  was  not  in  the  League. 

Permanent  rules  for  the  Assembly  were  adopted. 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  were  admitted.  Also 
Finland,  Luxembourg,  Costa  Rica,  and  Albania, 
making  a  total  membership  of  forty -seven  coun- 
tries. 

The  League  asked  Denmark  to  send  troops  to 
Vilna  to  guard  the  plebiscite  in  which  the  popu- 
lation was  to  vote  for  affiliation  with  Lithuania 
and  Poland.  Denmark  replied  that  she  could 
not  send  troops  without  the  approval  of  her 
Parliament.  This  answer  was  satisfactory  to 
the  League. 

Lithuania  opposed  the  voting  in  Vilna,  dis- 
trusting the  League's  ability  to  conduct  the 
contest  fairly. 

The  Argentine  delegates  left  because  they 
could  not  get  certain  amendments  considered. 

The  session  took  up  the  matter  of  a  campaign 
against  typhus  and  cholera. 

Decision  as  to  participation  in  the  economic 
blockade,  when  called  for,  should,  it  was  voted,  be 
left  to  each  country.  This  decision  was  regarded 
by  the  smaller  powers  as  a  weakness. 

Mr.  Ishii  said  that  Japan  could  not  disarm  if 
America  was  to  increase  its  armament. 

The  Assembly  voted  for  an  international  court 
to  be  held  at  The  Hague.    The  United  States 
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would  be  eligible,  but  the  court  would  have  no 
compulsory  jurisdiction — that  is  to  say,  it  would 
take  care  only  of  disputes  voluntarily  submitted 
to  it  by  the  nations  in  disagreement. 

The  Council  voted  to  submit  the  matter  of 
disarmament  to  the  various  Governments.  It 
began  the  organization  of  an  international  credit 
system,  to  make  it  easier  for  countries  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  each  other  at  times  when 
money  is  scarce. 

Some  of  these  items  were  encouraging  and 


The  President  said  that  "The  Old  World  is  just 
now  suffering  from  a  wanton  rejection  of  the 
principles  of  democracy." 

In  the  "idealistic"  part  of  his  message,  the 
President  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln's  immortal 
sentence,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  do  our  duty  as 
we  understand  it."  "By  this  faitli  and  by  nothing 
else,"  the  President  said,  "the  world  can  be  lifted 
out  of  its  present  confusion."  This  faith  con- 
quered the  might  of  Germany  and  must  be  the 
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some  were  not.  The  League  had  not  been  a 
miraculous  success,  solving  all  the  world's  prob- 
lems in  a  month,  but  it  had  not  been,  either,  a 
complete  failure.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
session  should  end  with  a  clash  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  on  the  matter  of 
mandates, — Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan 
being  unwilling  to  have  their  plans  made  known, 
— ^but  was  not  the  really  significant  fact,  rather, 
the  achievement  of  a  session's  work  without  a 
much  more  serious  ruction? 

".\N  EXAWLE  TO  THE  WORLD" 

Early  in  December,  President  Wilson  sent  to 
Congress  his  last  annual  message.  In  it  he 
indulged  in  some  of  those  sentences  which  his 
friends  admire  and  his  political  opponents  detest. 
He  said,  for  example:  "This  is  the  time  of  all 
others  when  democracy  should  prove  its  purity 
and  its  spiritual  power  to  prevail.  It  is  surely 
the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
in  the  attempt  to  make  this  spirit  prevail." 


guiding  force  of  those  who  direct  the  processes  of 
re-adjustment.  And — would  n't  it  be  a  good  idea 
to  back  it  up  with  some  genuine  hard  work? 

"Democracy,"  the  President  said,  "is  an  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  to  be 
treated  justly  as  against  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  combinations  of  individuals  to  make  laws 
which  will  overburden  him  or  which  will  destroy 
his  equality  among  his  fellows  in  the  matter  of 
right  and  privilege." 

"There  are,"  said  the  President,  "two  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  help  restore  democ- 
racy in  a  world  suffering  from  an  excess  of  auto- 
cratic ambition:  First,  by  setting  in  her  own 
government  an  example  which  all  nations  may 
follow;  and  second,  by  standing  for  right  and 
justice  between  nations." 

President  Wilson's  suggestions  of  a  practical 
nature  included  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  bill  for 
a  budget  system  for  the  Government,  "to  prove 
that  a  great  democracy  can  keep  house  as  success- 
fully and  in  as  businesslike  a  fashion  as  any  gov- 
ernment."   It  is  supposed  that,  with  a  budget 
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system,  estimates  and  expenditures  would  be 
managed  m.ore  economically  than  they  are  now. 
A  budget  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  last  session, 
but  the  President  had  vetoed  it  because  of  a 
constitutional  objection.  He  expressed  in  his 
message  the  hope  that  the  session  about  to  open 
would  pass  a  new  and  revised  bill  for  him  to  sign. 

The  President  also  urged  revision  of  the  income 
tax  and  other  tax  laws.  He  urged  that  the  dye 
and  other  chemical  industries  be  encouraged; 
that  improvements  in  rural  life  be  effected;  that 
Congress  authorize  a  loan  to  Armenia;  and  that 
independence  be  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  message  was  perhaps  interesting  more 
because  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made 
than  for  anything  that  was  actually  said  in  it. 
The  four  months  between  the  election  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  administration  are  an 
awkward  period.  The  president  in  office  has 
little  opportunity  to  start  any  new  governmental 
enterprise,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  apt  to  mark  time. 

Representative  McArthur  of  Oregon  offered  in 
mid-December  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  make  the  terms  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives begin  the  first  Monday  in  December  after  a 
national  election,  and  the  new  President's  inau- 
guration occur  on  the  second  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber instead  of  March  4.  The  idea  is  to  cut  out 
the  short  session  of  Congress  and  take  away  from 
members  defeated  in  their  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion the  opportunity  to  make  further  laws. 

In  one  way,  it  seems  as  though  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  welcome,  both  to  the  outgoing 
and  to  the  incoming  administrations;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  gentlemen  who  made  our 
Constitution  in  the  first  place  acted  as  wisely  in 
this  matter  as  in  most  others.  The  gain  to  the 
new  administration  in  having  plenty  of  time 
after  the  election  in  which  to  organize  may  be 
worth  the  delay. 

THE  CENSUS 

The  final  revised  official  figures  for  the  census  of 
1920  were  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  December  for  the  use  of 
Congress  in  apportionment.  They  give  the  popu- 
lation of  continental  United  States  as  105,708,771 
and  that  of  our  outlying  possessions  as  12,148,738. 
The  total  of  Uncle  Sam's  large  family  is  therefore 
nearly  118,000,000  as  compared  with  101,146,530 
ten  years  ago. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  growth  was  21  per  cent. 
From  1910  to  1920  the  increase  was  only  14.9  per 
cent.  This  decrease  in  rate  of  growth  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  slackening  of  immigration 


during  the  war  years  and  by  deaths  from  influ- 
enza epidemics  and  in  the  war. 

California,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  all 
showed  increases  of  more  than  a  million  over  the 
figures  of  1910.  Ohio's  gain  was  992,273  and 
that  of  Illinois,  846,689.  Three  states — Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  and  Vermont — Show  losses  in 
population  since  the  last  census  was  taken. 

The  population  of  our  outlying  possessions  is 
distributed  as  follows:  Philippine  Islands,  some- 
thing more  than  10,000,000;  Porto  Rico,  1,300,- 
ooo;  Hawaii,  255,912;  Alaska,  54,899;  Guam,  13,- 
275;  Virgin  Islands,  26,051;  American  Samoa, 
8,056.  The  population  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
is  22,858;  and  117,238  Americans  are  in  militar>', 
naval,  and  governmental  service  abroad. 

WINTER  GALES  ON  NANTUCKET 
SHOALS 

South  of  Cape  Cod  lie  the  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  and  in  between  are 
the  dangerous  Nantucket  Shoals.  The  lightship 
that  marks  the  shoals  is  an  important  guide  for 
N'essels  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic  for  New 
York. 

In  winter,  icy  gales  driving  in  from  the  ocean 
whip  these  waters  to  a  fury,  and  navigators  give 
them  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.  The  light- 
ship's signal  is  eagerly  looked  for  amid  the  smash- 
ing seas,  and  the  boldest  of  mariners  is  glad  when 
its  warning  flash  has  been  picked  up  and  a  safe 
course  can  be  surely  laid. 

In  December,  the  lightship  was  blown  and 
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battered  from  her  moorings,  and  a  number  of 
incoming  vessels  were  endangered.  The  ocean 
freighter  Glenetive  reported  her  missing.  Rockets 
were  sent  up,  but  drew  no  answer.  Wireless 
calls  brought  no  response,  and  it  began  to  be 
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feared  that  the  lightship  might  have  met  the 
fate  of  her  predecessor  on  the  station,  which  four 
years  ago  was  carried  out  to  sea  and  lost.  But 
after  thirty-sue  hours  of  bucking  the  billows,  the 
ship  came  into  New  Bedford  to  be  fitted  with 
new  mooring-gear  and 
go  back  to  her  station. 

The  sturdy  fellows 
in  the  coast-guard  and 
lighthouse  service  would 
not  like  to  be  called 
heroes,  but  it 's  a  great 
temptation  to  a  safely 
sheltered  landlubber! 

FRANCE  REVIVED 

An  official  statement  is- 
sued in  December  by  the 
French  Commission  in 
the  United  States  gave  a 
most  pleasing  report  on 
the  progress  of  France 
toward  recovery  from 
the  damage  done  by  the 
war.  In  agriculture, 
trade,  and  industry,  the 
country  has  taken  long 
steps  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Where  in  1919  the 
excess  of  imports  over 
exports  was  more  than 
seventeen  billion  francs, 
in  192G  It  was  only  ten 
billion.  Does  this  mean 
anything  to  you?  It  will, 
if  you  look  at  it  this  way : 
imports  cost  money; 
exports  earn  money. 
Imports  mean  money 
going  out  to  pay  for  your 
purchases;  exports  mean 
money  coming  in  to  pay 
for  goods  you  have  sold. 
If  you  import  more  than 
you  export,  you  are  pil- 
ing up  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  If 
your  exports  exceed  your 
imports,  the  balance  is  in  your  favor.  This  is  a 
crude  way  to  express  it,  but  perhaps  it  will  do 
for  a  starter. 

With  wide  areas  of  farm-land  torn  up  by  Ger- 
man shell;  with  coal-mines  wrecked,  machinery 
destroyed,  factories  razed,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  killed  or  disabled,  France  has 
not  been  able  to  produce  goods  for  the  world's 


markets.  She  has  had  to  buy  food,  clothing, 
machinery,  ships, —  everything.  In  1919  her 
purchases  amounted  to  seventeen  billion  francs 
more  than  her  sales,  but  in  1920  her  sales  were 
only  ten  billion  francs  behind,  a  gain  of  seven 
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billion.  Only  a  start,  to  be  sure;  but  a  good  one. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
goods  is  now  about  three  quarters  of  the  normal, 
before- the-war  amount.  In  the  Lille  region,  for 
example,  where  there  used  to  be  478  mills,  409 
are  now  running.  About  half  of  the  wrecked 
coal-mines  are  operating  again.  Several  million 
acres  of  "restored"  farm-land  have  been  culti- 
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vated.  The  railroad  and  shipping  systems  have 
made  a  remarkable  recovery.  French  tiirift  and 
French  industry  have  never  been  more  splendidly 
displayed.  The  story  from  France  is  quite — well, 
what  we  of  The  Watch  Tower  call  "happify- 
ing." 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  let 
these  pleasing  facts  obscure  in  our  minds  the 
harsh  lessons  taught  by  the  war.  French  cour- 
age and  French  skill  may  and  will  make  good  the 
material  damage  done  by  Germany's  genius  for 
destruction;  but  no  skill,  courage,  or  genius  can 
bring  back  the  sons  of  France  who  paid  wdth  their 
lives  for  her  freedom  from  a  Cierman  yoke. 

IS  YOUNG  AMERICA  AWAKE? 

The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  I^egion, 
the  D.  A.  R.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  number  of 
other  patriotic  and  educational  organizations  were 
represented  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  in 
December  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  Red  propaganda  in  city  schools.  How 
does  that  sound  to  you,  in  the  month  that  brings 
the  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln? 

Red  propaganda  in  the  schools?  Why,  Young 
America,  the  schools  are  yours!    Are  you  awake? 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

To  protect  unemployed  workers  against  competi- 
tion in  the  hunt  for  work,  Canada  has  increased 
the  amount  of  money  which  workmen  coming  in 
from  other  countries  are  required  to  have. 
Formerly  fifty  dollars  was  enough,  but  now  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  the  minimum;  while  a 
married  workman  must  possess,  in  addition, 
enough  to  pay  his  family's  way  to  the  new  home 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  besides 
for  each  member  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  fifty  dollars  for  each  child  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eighteen. 

General  Nivelle,  the  defender  of  Verdun,  was 
reported  to  have  said  at  Philadelphia  that  we 
ought  to  "watch  Japan."  He  was  said  to  have 
expressed  the  suspicion  that  Japan  was  carrying 
on  secret  negotiations  with  Germany,  and  to  ha\"e 
been  bothered  about  her  "enormous"  war  budget. 
The  general  denied  having  made  any  such  re- 
marks. The  report  may  have  been  "enemy  prop- 
aganda." Mr.  Lenine  wants  to  see  the  United 
States  and  Japan  at  war.  The  fact  that  such 
statements  can  be  made  for  such  a  purpose  proves 
the  danger  in  permitting  ourselves  to  be  misled 
and  misinformed.  If  the  statesmen  and  people 
of  Japan  really  were  lying  awake  nights  studying 
how  to  put  Uncle  Sam  out  of  business,  of  course 


we  would  have  to  "watch  Japan" !  But,  when  you 
think  it  over,  it  does  n't  seem  likely  that  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  plotting  against  us;  and  the 
Japanese  estimates  for  army  and  navy  expenses 
during  the  year  are  a  good  deal  smaller  than  our 
own.  And,  really,  it  is  n't  friendly  to  be  always 
expecting  the  other  fellow  to  fly  at  you ! 

President  Obregon  of  Mexico  is  in  favor  of  a  law 
limiting  the  power  of  his  office.  The  proposed 
law  would  call  for  trial  of  the  president  if  he  with- 
held their  rights  from  voters — tried  to  "swing" 
elections,  or  influence  the  congress  or  the  courts, 
or  made  wrong  use  of  the  Government's  money. 
President  Obregon  said:  "1  shall  strive  to  admin- 
ister my  office  with  due  regard  to  justice  for  all. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  country  at  large, 
I  hope  to  see  unbroken  peace  and  prosperity." 
And  certain  it  is  that,  if  Mexico  can  have  these 
two  things,— an  honest  and  sensible  president  and 
a  loyal  and  busy  people, — its  worst  troubles  will 
be  over.    It 's  a  big  "if,"  but  not  impossible ! 

Constantine,  former  King  of  Greece,  got 
ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  votes  cast  in 
the  plebiscite  held  to  decide  whether  he  should 
return  to  Greece.  The  people  apparently  wanted 
their  king  back,  but  they  were  in  something  of  a 
fix,  for  they  also  wanted  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Allies — and  the  Allies  did  n't  think  their 
money  would  be  safe  in  a  country  ruled  by 
Germany's  former  friend. 

At  the  end  of  1920  the  Pension  Bureau  reported 
no  survivors  of  the  war  of  18 12  on  the  list,  but 
seventy-one  widows  of  men  who  fought  in  that 
war  still  alive.  There  were  148  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  W'ar,  and  2423  widows.  Of  the  Civil 
War  \eterans  243,520  were  still  alive,  and 
290,100  Civil  W^ar  widows. 

Calling  upon  the  American  people,  in  December, 
to  work  with  the  national  committee  he  had 
named  to  collect  funds  for  the  relief  of  famine 
sufferers  in  China,  President  Wilson  said:  "The 
case  of  China  I  regard  as  especially  worthy  of  the 
earnest  attention  of  our  citizens.  To  an  unusual 
degree,  the  Chinese  people  look  to  us  for  counsel 
and  for  eft'ective  friendship.  Our  churches  and 
our  philanthropic  foundations  have  rendered 
China  an  incalculable  benefit,  which  her  people 
recognize  with  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the 
United  States."  Seems  as  if  they  all  need  us, 
does  n't  it?  Stop) — look — "loosen  up,"  is  the 
word ! 

Christmas  mails  were  said  to  have  been  the 
heaviest  since  1913. 
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SENDING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WIRE 

A  SLEEPING  \'olcano  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  sud- 
denly comes  to  life,  blows  its  head  off,  and  over- 
whelms a Nillage  with  a  rain  of  hot  ashes;  the  next 
morning  we  read  about  it  at  the  breakfast  table. 
A  boy  chess-player  defeats  the  masters  of  Europe; 
in  a  few  hours  the  news  has  reached  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Whenever  anything  of  im- 
fX)rtance  happens  anywhere  on  earth,  the  news  is 
instantly  flashed  by  telegraph,  cable,  telephone, 
or  radio  to  every  civilized  city,  and  even  to  vessels 
ploughing  their  course  over  the  ocean. 

It  is  a  wonderful  system,  this,  of  gathering  and 
distributing  news,  but  it  has  one  serious  handicap 
— all  that  can  be  sent  is  words,  from  which  the 
reader  must  conjure  up  his  own  picture  of  the 
event,  if  he  has  enough  imagination.  For  actual 
photographs  of  the  events,  he  must  wait  days  and 
weeks. 

But  if  words  can  be  sent  on  the  wings  of  light- 
ning, why  may  not  pictures  be  sent  by  the  same 
means? 

The  question  is  one  that  inventors  have  been 
trying  to  answer  for  years.  Away  back  in  1842, 
in  the  very  first  days  of  telegraphy,  there  was  a 
chemical  telegraph  invented  by  Bain,  with  which 
drawings  could  have  been  telegraphed  from  one 
place  to  another;  but  the  inventor  confined  him- 
self instead  to  printed  characters.  Later,  a 
system  something  like  Bain's  was  actually  used 
for  sending  pictures.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
Professor  Korn  invented  a  fairly  successful  mcth- 


instrument,  which  looked  very  promising  at  first, 
did  not  prove  entirely  reliable. 

Recently,  some  photographs  were  sent  over  a 
telephone-line  between  St.  Louis  and  New  York, 
with  sending  and  receiving  instruments  of  a  new 
type  that  does  away  with  some  of  the  troublesome 


COPPER        PHOTOGRAPH  IN 

CYUt-'Dtk  BAS-RELIEF 


MlCROPHONi 
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THE  APPARATUS  BY  WHICH  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  SENT 
BY  WIRE 

parts  of  Professor  Korn's  instruments,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  problem  of  transmitting  photo- 
graphs by  wire  had  at  last  been  solved.  The 
inventor  of  the  new  s^'stem,  Edward  Belin,  of 
Paris,  France,  has  been  working  on  his  invention 
e\er  since  Professor    Korn  first  exhibited  his 

machine. 


DIAPHRAGM 


STYLUS 


COPPER 
CYLINDER 


PHOTO' 

IN  BAS-RELIEF 


LIGHT 


SENSITIZED 

PI  LK  , 


FKj.  I.  END  VIEW  01-  THE  SENDING  CYLINDER  AND  STYLUS.  FIG.  2.  DIAGRAM  OF  THE 
RECEIVING  APPARATUS.     THE  FULL  AND  DOTTED  LINES  SHOW  THE  PLAY  OF  THE 
BEAM  OF  LIGHT  AS  THE  MIRROR  TWISTS 


od  of  sending  photographs  by  electricity.  We 
are  not  going  to  stop  to  describe  all  the  different 
inventions  along  this  line,  as  not  one  of  them 
proved  an  unqualified  success.    Professor  Korn's 


In  one  of  the  ac- 
companying photo- 
graphs, Mr. Belin  may 
be  seen  operating  his 
transmitting  instru- 
ment; and  another 
illustration  shows  a 
jihotograph  actually' 
sent  over  a  telephone- 
line  from  Chicago  to 
New  York. 

A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Belin's  in- 
struments would  be 
somewhat  too  formid- 
able an  undertaking 
for  these  pages,  but  the  main  principles  on  which 
it  is  based  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 

The  sending  instrument  is  something  like  one 
of  the  old  Edison  phonographs.    It  has  a  copper 
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cylinder  that  revolves,  while  a  needle  and  micro- 
phone diaphragm,  something  like  a  phonograph 
sound-box,  slides  slowly  along  the  length  of  the 


©  Koyrtone  View  Co. 

THE  INVENTOR  OPERATING  HIS  TRANSMITTING  INSTRUMENT 


cylinder.  The  cylinder  carries  the  picture  that  is 
to  be  sent,  and  the  photograph  is  applied  to  the 
cylinder  in  a  special  way.  First,  the  copper  cylin- 
der surface  is  shellacked  and  the  picture  is  placed 
face  down  on  it.  Then  the  cylinder  is  placed  in 
hot  water  and  the  paper  is  washed  ofT,  leaving  the 
gelatine  film  of  the  print  on  the  cylinder.  Some 
of  the  gelatine  is  also  dissolved,  but  in  proportion 
to  its  color.  The  darker  parts  of  the  picture 
resist  the  dissolving  action  of  the  water  more  than 
the  light  parts,  so  that  the  picture  stands  out  in 
relief  on  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  then 
placed  in  the  machine  and  the  machine  is  started. 
The  needle,  or  stylus,  of  the  microphone  bears 
against  the  uneven  picture  surface  and  moves  in 
and  out  as  it  traces  its  course  over  the  hills  and 
dales  of  the  gelatine  print.  (See  Fig.  i.)  This 
makes  the  microphone  diaphragm  move  in  and 
out.  The  microphone  is  exactly  like  the  trans- 
mitter of  a  telephone,  except  that,  instead  of 
moving  the  diaphragm  by  sound-waves,  it  is 
moved  mechanically  by  the  stylus.  As  the  dia- 
phragm moves,  it  sends  impulses  of  electricity 
over  the  telephone-line,  just  as  the  telephone 
transmitter  does.  As  the  cylinder  revolves  and 
the  stylus  moves  along  its  face,  it  traces  a  spiral 
path  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
picture. 

At  the  receiving  end,  conditions  are  reversed, 
Here  we  have  a  cylinder  that  revolves  at  exactly 


the  same  rate  as  the  transmitting  cylinder,  and 
there  is  a  stylus  that  bears  upon  it;  but  in  this 
case,  the  stylus  is  a  fine  point  of  light.  The 
electrical  impulses  that 
come  from  the  transmit- 
ter operate  a  very  sen- 
sitive galvanometer.  In 
this  galvanometer  there 
is  a  fine  quartz  thread 
which  carries  a  tiny  mir- 
ror. The  feeble  electric 
impulses  twist  the  mirror 
very  slightly  this  way 
and  that,  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the 
movements  of  the  trans- 
mitting microphone. 
The  more  the  diaphragm 
moves,  the  further  is  the 
mirror  twisted.  To  one 
side  of  the  mirror  there 
is  a  lamp  from  which  a 
fine  pencil  of  light  is  fo- 
cussed  upon  the  mirror. 
As  the  mirror  twists, 
this  beam  of  light  is 
shifted  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  a  lens 
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A  PHOTOGRAPH  TRANSMITTED  FROM  CHICAGO  TO 
NEW  YORK 
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catches  the  light  ray  and  bends  it  back  always  to 
the  same  point  of  focus.  Between  this  lens  and 
the  mirror,  there  is  a  screen  which  is  perfectly 
transparent  at  one  end  and  shades  down  to  a  very 
dark  tone  at  the  other.  As  the  light  ray  plays 
back  and  forth  through  the  screen,  more  or  less  of 
its  light  is  cut  off,  and  its  final  brightness  at  the 
point  of  focus  on  the  revolving  cylinder  is  in  this 
way  varied  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  transmitting  diaphragm.  About  the 
receiving  cylinder  is  wrapped  an  unexposed  sensi- 
tive film,  and  the  pencil  of  light  makes  a  fine 
photographic  line  on  the  film,  and  this  line  is  light 
or  dark  in  accordance  with  the  swing  of  the  mir- 
ror. The  cylinder  moves  endwise  as  it  revolves, 
so  that  the  line  is  a  continuous  spiral  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  shaded  line 
of  light  builds  up  a  picture.  So  fine  is  the  line 
and  so  close  the  spiral,  that  one  would  never  sup- 
pose that  it  could  have  been  made  up  of  a  single 
fine  thread  of  varying  light. 

Of  course,  the  receiving  apparatus  must  be 
protected  from  outside  light,  and  there  is  a 
special  hood  around  the  sensitive  film  with  a 
small  opening  in  it  through  which  the  fine  ray  of 
light  passes.  When  the  film  has  been  completely 
exposed,  it  is  removed  and  developed,  and  a  print 
is  made  from  it  in  the  usual  way. 

The  receiving  and  the  transmitting  cylinders 
must  revolve  at  precisely  the  same  speed,  or  the 
picture  would  be  distorted.    A.  Russell  Bond. 


WHAT  IS  PEAT? 

Though  the  surface  covered  by  peat  is  very  large 
indeed,  especially  in  the  north-temperate  regions, 
a  great  many  people  would  be  puzzled  if  they  were 
asked  to  say  exactly  of  what  this  substance  is 
composed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  peat  is  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  plants  amid  much  moisture. 
Chief  of  all  the  vegetation  that  goes  to  the  making 


CUTTING  PEAT  IN  RUSSIA 


of  peat  are  the  different  species  of  sphagnum  or 
bog-moss.  Mosses  of  this  group  always  grow 
in  very  wet  situations.    They  are  continually 
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throwing  out  ntw  shoots  in  their  upper  parts, 
while  the  lower  portions  decay  and  are  slowly  con- 
verted into  peat.  The  nature  of  peat  varies 
enormously,  according  to  the  length  of  time  over 


RUSSIAN  PEASANT  WOMEN  STACKING  PEAT 

which  the  process  of  decomposition  has  been 
continued.  First,  it  is  a  brown  color;  then  it 
steadily  becomes  blacker;  and  it  may  eventually 
become  lignite  or  brown  coal.  On  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  instance, 
lignite  is  widely  distributed,  though  the  layers  are 
often  too  shallow  to  be  of  much  economic  impor- 


tance. Long  before  peat  is  sufficiently  mineralized 
to  become  lignite,  it  is  of  great  ser\ace  to  mankind 
as  fuel.  By  pressure,  peat  is  greatly  improved, 
and  in  this  way  it  can  be  treated  so  that  it  will 
have  almost  the  specific  gravity  of  coal. 

The  curious  part  about  a  peat-bog  is  that  it 
"grows  upward,"  as  one  may  say.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  we  remember  the  way  in  which 
the  material  is  formed  by  the  sphagnum  mosses. 
Thus,  in  Lancashire,  England,  a  very  famous 
peat-bog  has,  within  living  memory,  risen  more 
than  a  foot  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  sub- 
stance. The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  peat  varies 
greatly,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  good  many  feet. 
In  our  two  larger  pictures  are  shown  very  fine 
peat-bogs;  that  on  this  page  represents  one  in  the 
far  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  cutters  had  an  al- 
most unlimited  supply  of  the  finest  quality  peat. 

Peat  is  notable  on  account  of  its  antiseptic 
qualities,  and,  when  they  are  completely  buried, 
all  kinds  of  organic  substances  are  preserved  in 
it  for  an  indefinite  time.  Thus,  ancient  trees  with 
their  leaves  and  fruits  complete  are  not  infre- 
quendy  discovered,  while  human  remains,  per- 
fectly preserved,  have  been  found  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries. 

A  question  that  is  often  asked  is  why  is  peat 
only  to  be  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world? 
The  reason  is,  broadly  speaking,  that  in  tropical 
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regions  the  decay  of  vegetable  substances  is  so  very 
rapid,  that,  before  the  formation  of  peat  can  com- 
mence, the  matter  has  become  quite  disintegrated. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

SETTING  THE  LIGHTNING  TO  WORK 

It  was  in  1752  that  Benjamin  Franklin  flew  a  kite 
in  a  thunder-storm  and  proved  that  Hghtning  is 
electricity.  The  next  man  who  tried  to  do  what 
Franklin  did  was  killed  by  a  bolt  of  lightning; 
and  after  that,  men  were  not  any  too  anxious  to 
experiment  with  atmospheric  electricity. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  measure  the  power  of  a 
thunderbolt.  Sometimes  there  are  flashes  hot 
enough  to  melt  stone,  and  we  can  tell  by  the 
amount  melted  how  much  horse-power  there 
must  have  been  in  that  particular  flash.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  in  different  flashes  varies 
greatly,  but  we  know  that  there  must  be  large 
stores  of  electricity  in  thunder-clouds.  It  is  not 
so  apparent,  however,  that  there  is  a  lot  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  air  even  in  clear  weather.  How  this 
electricity  is  gathered  and  what  becomes  of  it  is  a 
matter  that  scientists  have  been  studying  lately. 

In  Europe,  because  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
coal,  people  have  been  wondering  whether  they 
cannot  make  use  of  this  free  electricity.  A  Ham- 
burg scientist  named  Plauson  has  proposed  a 
method  of  tapping  these  stores  of  electricity  by 
means  of  captive  balloons.  His  plan  is  to  send 
up  a  group  of  balloons  which  are  covered  with  a 
metal  coating.  In  order  that  they  may  gather 
electricity  more  readily,  the  balloons  are  studded 
with  points,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  In  order 
to  show  the  balloons  clearly,  the  artist  has  pic- 
tured them  as  rising  not  very  high  above  the  earth, 
but  actually  they  should  be  at  least  a  thousand 
feet  high.  The  cables  that  connect  the  balloons 
to  earth  are  electrically  insulated  from  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  runs  down  to  the 
power-station.  To  this  cable  all  the  others  are 
connected,  as  shown,  so  that  all  the  charges 
gathered  by  the  battery  of  balloons  pass  down  one 
cable.  At  the  power-house  the  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity is  not  continuous,  but  takes  place  at  very 
brief  intervals,  producing  a  high-frequency  cur- 
rent. This  current  goes  through  a  transformer 
which  changes  its  voltage,  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
veniently sent  over  a  transmission  line  and  be 
used  for  light  and  power  purposes  in  distant  cities. 

The  plan  is  a  very  bold  one  and  would  probably 
meet  with  many  serious  difficulties  if  actually 
tried  out.  A  storm  would  work  havoc  with  such 
a  plant.  Sorrne  scheme  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  keep  the  balloons  from  being  blown  to 
earth  in  a  high  wind.  They  would  probably  have 
to  be  built  like  the  kite-balloons  used  as  observa- 
tion-posts in  the  war.    However,  there  is  plenty 


XAPPING  AERIAL  ELECTRICITY  BY  USING  CAPTIVE 
BALLOONS 

of  electric  power  in  the  atmosphere,  and  if  a  bat- 
tery of  balloons  will  not  capture  it,  some  other 
method  of  harnessing  it  and  bringing  it  to  earth 
will  some  day  be  discovered. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

A  PRAIRIE-DOG  FEUD 

A  CURIOUS  and  rather  amusing  feud  developed 
late  one  autumn  in  the  prairie-dog  colony  at  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  and  was  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  park  "Bulletin": 

"The  animals  occupying  the  northerly  burrows 
of  the  village  seem  to  ha\e  declared  warfare 
against  a  group  living  near  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  inclosure.  There  is  much  popping 
in  and  out  of  heads,  shaking  of  black -tipped  tails, 
shrill  calls  of  squatting  sentries,  and  like  manoeu- 
vers  along  toward  noon  on  sunny  days.  Then  the 
clans  issue  from  their  respective  strongholds. 
The  method  of  attack  consists  in  rushing  at  an 
adversary,  chattering  taunts,  and  knocking  him 
over  backward.  A  retreat  by  any  one  of  the 
combatants  is  considered  a  decisive  defeat.  If  a 
'dog'  dives  into  a  burrow,  the  victor  joyously 
fills  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  loose  earth, 
and  vigorously  packs  it  down  by  butting  the 
ground  with  the  top  of  his  head.  The  entombed 
and  intimidated  animal  seems  too  ashamed  to 
dig  his  way  out  for  at  least  an  hour  or  more  " 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS  ON  CANDLEMAS  DAY 


1.  THE  TWINS,  IN  TEDDY  SUITS  AT  PLAY,  2.  SEE  TWO  BABY  BEARS  ON  CANDLEMAS  DAY. 


3.  THE  WEE  BEARS  ASK  IF  THE  BIG  BEARS  WILL  1.  PAY  A  VISIT  TO  GROUND-HOG  UNDER  THE  HILL. 


o.  THE  TWINS  GO  TOO— THEY  WANT  TO  KNOW  C.  WHERE  THE  BEARS  ARE  GOING  ACROSS  THE  SNOW. 
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FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


...  * 

There  is  a  royal  good  time  awaiting  you  in  the  verse,  prose,  and 
pictures  of  the  League  pages  this  month — and  a  fine  spice  of  humor 
in  some  of  the  little  stories.  But,  alack,  the  "fe-wness"  of  the  number 
we  can  print,  compared  with  the  array  to  which  we  should  most  gladly 
have  accorded  a  place,  if  the  necessary  niches  could  have  been  found 
or  made  for  them  I  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  earnest  com- 
ments of  several  ardent  young  readers  that  this  department  ought  to 
contain  at  least  twice  as  many  pages  as  it  does!  And  we  certainly 
share  tliis  feeling  every  month,  as  we  strive  and  sigh  over  our  repeated 
efforts  to  select  the  very  best  eight  or  ten  out  of  scores  and  scores  that 
seem  so  equal  in  merit  that  only  a  microscope  could  discover  the  di- 
viding line  between  them. 

Besides  the  text  here  printed,  for  instance,  if  we  could  have  had  our 
way,  you  should  have  read  practically  all  the  prose  contributions 
that  are  represented  on  the  Special  Mention  list.  They  present  many 
and  varied  instances  of  "Taking  a  Chance,"  including  three  tributes 
to  that  well-known  chance-taker,  Christopher  Columbus,  and  one  to 
our  own  brave  sailor-visitor  to  the  north  pole,  Admiral  Peary;  besides 
a  verbal  salute  to  Marshal  Foch,  who  took  the  chance  that  had  much  to 
do  %vith  turning  back  the  Germans  at  the  Mame,  and  a  fine  appreciation 
of  France  herself  and  the  risks  she  faced  so  successfully  in  the  late  war. 
There  would  be,  also,  many  adventures  and  misadventures  connected 
with  the  every-day  life  of  young  folk  who  take  chances  with  motor-cars 
and  motor-boats,  and,  sad  to  say,  who  occasionally  hazard  some  in- 
fraction of  school  discipline — seldom,  it  must  be  owned,  successfully! 


■'A  HEADING  FOR  FEBRUARY."    BY  MARjoRiE         Our  young  photographers  deserve  a  special  word  of  commendation, 
IRENE  MILLER,  AGE  13.    (SILVER  BADGE)         also,  this  mouth  (and  it  should  be  explained  that  the  print  in  the  lower 

left-hand  corner  of  this  page  was  taken  from  an  aeroplane). 

PEIZE  COMPETITION  No.  251 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 

PROSE.  Gold  Badges,  Elizabeth  T.  Nelson  (age  14),  Virginia;  Floy  Jane  Norwood  (age  16),  Texas.  Silver 
Badges,  Alice  Roberts  (age  13),  Missouri;  Elinor  Welch  (age  10),  Connecticut;  Anna  Diller  (age  16),  Pennsyl- 
vania; Winifred  Gore  (age  10),  District  Columbia;  Catherine  N.  Nevius  (age  16),  New  York;  Gertrude 
Kraft  (age  13),  Ohio. 

VERSE.    Gold  Badges,  Ruth  Pierce  Fuller  (age  12),  Arizona.    Silver  Badges,  Josephine  Miles  (age  9), 
California;  Dorothea  Wilder  (age  13),  California;  Mary  Helen  Swartzel  (age  15),  Ohio. 
DRAWINGS.    Gold  Badge,  Otho  Blake  (age  16),  Maine.    Silver  Badges,  Marjorie  Irene  Miller  (age  13), 
Illinois;  Allison  Flynn  (age  16),  Nebraska;  Frances  Lee  Pumell  (age  17),  California. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.   Gold  Badges,  Helen  E.  Perry  (age  14),  California ;  Elizabeth  Dudley  (age  16),  New  York. 
Silver  Badges,  Regenia  Putnam  (age  13),  New  Jersey;  Alicia  Sax  (age  16),  Montana;  Katharine  Parr  John- 
son (age  10),  New  Jersey;  Dorothy  Mitchell  (age  12),  California;  Virginia  Thomas  (age  16),  New  York. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.    Silver  Badges,  Ralph  D.  Patch  (age  14),  Massachusetts;  S.  Ward  Phelps  (age  14), 
Japan;  Lydia  A.  Cutler  (age  15)  Minnesota. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  Badge,  Charlotte  R.  CabeU  (age  13),  Rhode  Island. 


BY  DOROTHY  LACOCK,  AGE  IC.     (HONOR  MEMBER)  BY  EOGENL\  EVANS,  ACE  12 

"MY  BEST  NEGATIVE" 
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THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  MOLLIE  L.  CRAIG  (AGE  I3) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  sun  has  sunk  in  a  swirl  of  cloud. 

Leaving  a  mark  like  a  bloody  stain; 
The  tossing  trees  to  the  wind  have  bowed. 

The  wind  that  moans  like  a  thing  in  pain. 
I  follow  the  path  that  the  cows  have  worn 

Out  of  the  rock-strewn  soil  of  the  hill; 
The  locust  blossoms  have  just  been  bom. 

And  all  the  world  is  strange  and  still 

The  crickets  strike  up  a  mournful  tune; 

Aspen  leaves  shake,  but  not  with  cold; 
The  indigo  plant  that  withers  so  soon 

Is  green,  and  covered  with  flowers  of  gold. 
The  wild  rose  is  gone,  but,  in  the  air 

Floats  a  perfume,  the  dusk  breeze  brings, 
Sweet-fern  and  bayberry  mingling  rare. 

Making  an  incense  meet  for  kings. 

High  in  the  sky  a  point  of  light 

Over  the  afterglow  shines  afar, 
'T  is  the  fairest  thing  in  the  lovely  night 

That  wonderful  gem — the  evening  star. 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 

BY  ALICE  ROBERTS  (AGE  I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  Phcenicians  were  the  boldest  sailors  of  ancient 
times.  Their  environment  was  of  a  sort  to  lead  to  a 
sea-faring  life.  Ancient  Phoenicia  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Before  it, 
lay  the  sea;  behind  it,  great  mountains  reared  their 
heads.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  furnished  lumber  for  a 
vast  number  of  vessels,  and  the  Tyrian  architects  were 
the  most  skilled  workmen  of  their  time.  Thus  the 
ships  were  provided.  And  ships  were  very  necessary, 
for  the  capital.  Tyre,  was  situated  on  an  island. 

The  sailors  ventured  farther  and  farther  out  into  the 
sea.  They  traded  with  many  cities,  and  were  the  first 
people  to  have  an  alphabet,  and  they  gave  it  to  other 
peoples.  They  were  the  first  to  steer  their  ships  at 
night  by  the  polar  star,  and  the  first  to  venture  out  of 
sight  of  land.  By  taking  great  chances  and  taking  them 
bravely,  the  Phcenicians  sowed  the  seeds  of  civilization 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  ELINOR  WELCH  (AGE  lo) 

(Silver  Badge) 

OisTE  evening  as  the  Green  family  were  sitting  at  the 
supper-table,  Mrs.  Green  suddenly  noticed  that  Johnny 
had  not  eaten  anything. 

"Are  n't  you  hungry,  Johnny?"  she  asked  anxiously, 
for  Johnny  generally  ate  a  good  deal. 

"No,"  answered  Johnny,  and  Mrs.  Green  would  have 
let  it  go  at  that;  but  the  judge  said  sternly,  "What  have 
you  been  eating  this  afternoon?" 

"I  have  n't  been  eating  anything,  and  I  only  drank 
four  glasses  of  water,"  grumbled  Johnny. 

"Well,  I  should  call  that  enough.    How  do  you  feel?" 

"Not  very  well,  sir." 

"Then  you  can  march  straight  up  to  bed;  do  you 
hear?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Johnny,  quite  meek  by  this  time. 
And  up  he  went,  accompanied  by  the  judge,  who,  just 
before  he  came  down  said,  "If  you  should  want  any- 
thing during  the  night,  call  me  cind  I  '11  come."  Then 
he  went  downstairs. 


The  judge  and  Mrs.  Green  passed  a  quiet  evening, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  went  up  to  bed.  About  two  o'clock 
the  judge  was  awakened  by  a  call,  "Father,  Father!" 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  something  to  eat.    You  promised  to  come." 

And  so  down  the  judge  had  to  go  and  make  some 
milk  toast  for  Johnny.  When  he  came  up  with  it,  he 
stayed  a  minute  with  him.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
leave,  Johnny  said:  "Say,  Father,  this  is  great  fun! 
Let 's  have  a  party  like  this  every  night!" 

The  next  day  the  judge  was  very  sleepy  and  tired, 
while  Johnny  told  his  friends  all  about  it.  But  the 
judge  inwardly  resolved  that  he  would  never  again 
take  a  chance  like  that! 


"something  round."     by     ALLISON  FLYNN,  AGE  16 
(SILVER  badge) 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 

BY  ANNA  DILLER  (AGE  16) 

(Silver  Badge) 

It  was  that  famous  winter  of  1776.  A  well-built  man 
in  military  apparel  paced  the  small  room  in  a  poorly 
made  hut.  A  plan,  daring  and  impossible  as  it  seemed, 
was  forming  in  his  mind.  Should  he  take  his  tired,  dis- 
couraged soldiers  across  the  nearly  frozen  Delaware? 
Should  he  "take  a  chance"  and  maybe  lose  a  number  of 
his  valiant  army?  Men  were  getting  scarce  now,  as 
the  Americans  had  suffered  not  only  from  defeats,  but 
from  lack  of  proper  food,  and  clothing.  Would  his 
faithful  men  be  willing  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands 
in  this  daring  plan?  None  of  them  had  proper  clothing, 
and  many  did  not  even  have  whole  shoes.  Would  they 
be  willing  after  crossing  the  ice-blocked  river  to  push 
their  way  to  the  Hessians  at  Trenton?  Finally,  Wash- 
ington decided  that  his  brave  men  would  willingly  go. 

Orders  were  given  to  his  most  trusted  officers  only 
(for  fear  that  in  some  way  his  plan  might  get  to  the 
British)  to  prepare  to  cross  the  river  on  Christmas 
night.  Wlien  the  time  arrived,  only  a  few  of  this  vail' 
ant  army  were  able  to  cross.  The  blinding  snow  and 
the  floating  cakes  of  ice  made  progress  very  slow  and 
almost  impossible.  When  as  many  men  as  were  able 
finally  landed,  they  marched  through  the  stinging  hail 
and  snow,  many  leaving  bloody  footprints  in  their 
wake.  The  enemy  were  captured  without  loss  of  a 
single  American  life. 

What  would  now  be  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
if  Washington  had  not  taken  the  chance  against  out- 
numbering foes,  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  snow,  ciud, 
last  but  not  least,  the  frozen  Delaware? 
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THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  ROSAMOND  EDDY  (AGE  1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 
Silence,  cind  in  the  sky. 

One  star— alight; 
Silence,  and  loveliness, 

The  brooding  night; 

Thoughts  that  stretch,  in  the  dark, 

Far  and  far  away — 
Wondering,  dimly  felt, 

Star-gold  and  gray; 

Faint  mist  fingers 

Reaching  up  tlie  sky. 
Loveliness,  evening  star. 

Silences,  and  1. 

But  thou,  art  thou  standing  near. 
Somewhere  in  the  dark? 
I  can  hear  thee  close  to  me 
When  I  hark. 

Silences,  beautiful. 

Darkling  leaf  and  bough,  / 
Misty  light,  peacefulness. 

Evening  star,  and  thou! 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 

BY  WINIFRED  GORE  (AGE  lo) 

{Silver  Badge) 

l/poN  approaching  Honolulu,  among  the  first  things 
that  catch  the  eye  are  two  mountains.  One  is  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  other  is  continually  spitting 
out  great  masses  of  smoke  and  cinders.  This  volcano 
is  called  Kilauea. 

When  the  Christian  countries  dis- 
covered Hawaii,  it  gradually  became 
Christianized.  But,  among  the  na- 
tives there  still  lingered  a  great  dread 
of  the  goddess  Pele,  who  was  supposed 
to  sit  on  top  of  Kilauea,  and,  if  there 
was  any  one  daring  enough  to  climb 
the  great  volcano,  she  would  turn  him 
to  a  cinder.  It  is  no  wonder  the  na- 
tives hved  in  such  dread  of  it.  It  is 
the  largest  and  most  active  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

There  was  a  woman — a  native  of 
Hawaii, — called  Kapiolani.  She  was 
a  Christian  and  had  no  faith  in  Pele. 
She  said:  "I  will  climb  Kilauea.  I 


will  climb  to  the  very  edge  of  the  tossing  foaming  sea  of 
red-hot  lava.  If  I  return  no  more,  then  worship  Pele. 
But  if  I  live,  and  come  down  in  safety,  then  Jehovah  is 
your  God! 

"There  is  no  hope  for  her.  She  is  crazy.  None  can 
withstand  the  power  of  Pele,"  thought  the  people. 

The  brave  woman  climbed  Kilauea  safely.  She 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  burning  lava  and  cried:  "There 
is  no  Pele,  people  of  Hawaii!    Jehovah  is  your  God!" 

Then  she  descended  the  mountain  and  went  to  her 
home,  amid  crowds  of  wondering  natives. 

THE  E\^NING  STAR 

BY  JOSEPHINE  MILES  (AGE  p) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  night  owl  hoots  his  latest  call 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day; 
The  last  star  twinkles,  then  goes  out; 

The  pale  moon  sails  awaj-. 

Then  comes  the  lovely  evening. 

So  quiet  and  so  still! 
And  tlie  golden  star  of  twilight 
Glows  over  the  purple  hill. 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 

BY  CATHERINE  N.  NEVIUS  (AGE  l6) 

{Silver  Badge) 

It  is  one  hundred  years  ago.  A  dark  coach  rattles  over 
the  cobblestones  and  through  the  sleeping  hamlets  of 
France  on  the  night  of  June  20,  1791.  The  curtains  are 
drawn;  the  cocker  drives  fast  and  furiously  toward  the 
distant  Rhine.  His  is  a  great  mission  to-night,  for  in 
the  coach  there  travel,  all  unknown.  His  Majesty  Louis 
XVI  and  his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette. 

WTiat  can  be  the  thoughts  of  Louis  of  Bourbon  as  the 
galloping  horses  carry  him  farther 
and  farther  away  from  his  people, 
from  his  France?  A  strange  and  un- 
friendly France,  it  is,  too,  muses  the 
monarch,  where  unwritten  customs, 
old-established  precedents,  even  the 
sacred  foundations  of  life  itself  are 
held  as  nought.  Yes,  truly  an  unfa- 
miliar country  and  unfamiliar  times 
in  which  a  king,  "divinely  appointed 
ruler"  of  his  people,  is  fleeing  on  a 
lonely  highway.  Only  too  well  Louis 
realizes  the  futility,  the  hazardous 
ou  tcome  of  his  wild  chance.  "Eh  bienl 
with  a  sigh,  he  cautiously  parts  the 
curtains  and  looks  out  into  the  night. 


BY  MARY  CRAVEN  JOHNSON,  AGE  12 


BY  OTHO  BLAKE,  AGE  l6.     (GOLD  BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  JANUARY,  I921) 

"SOMETHING  ROUND" 


BY  ELIZABEIII  BOYLE,  AGE  I4 


"Shall  we  reach  the  border?"  Perchance  it  is  Marie 
Antoinette  who  asks  this  question  with  bated  breath. 

"Perhaps,  if  there  is  no  delay,"  some  one  answers  her. 

"And  shall  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  monarchy?" 

"Ah!  who  knows!"  comes  the  sad  reply,  as  the  cocher 
gives  a  crack  to  his  whip  and  the  tired  horses  make  a 
vain  effort  to  go  faster,  faster  toward  the  far-off  border. 

All  history  has  told  the  outcome  of  the  wild  flight. 
The  famous  story  is  now  familiar — how  Varennes 
proved  the  stumbUng-block,  how  their  majesties  were 
captured  and  restored  to  terrified  France.  Yes,  Louis 
of  Bourbon  had  tempted  the  fates  once  too  often.  His 
chance  had  failed.  Yet,  liad  it  succeeded,  perchance 
the  glorious  Republic  of  France  might  not  be  on  the 
map  to-day. 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  GERTRUDE  KRAFT  (AGE  I3) 

(^Stiver  Badge) 

The  hungry  employees  of  the  Rail  Light  Co.  were 
assembled  under  the  trees  to  eat  their  lunches.  They 
heard  a  terrible  scream,  and  soon  there  was  a  crowd 
around  the  spot  from  which  the  yell  had  come.  There 
lay  a  boy  struggling  for  his  life.  He  had  been  struck 
by  a  piece  of  broken  machinery  and  thrown  onto  a 
highly  charged  electric  appliance,  which  meant  almost 
instant  death  to  the  unlucky  person  who  touched  it. 

The  foreman  dropped  his  lunch-pail,  and  ran  straight 
to  the  boy,  while  the  others  calling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  "Stop!  Stop  1"  "You  '11  bekilledl"  "Stay  away!" 
But  something  seemed  to  tell  him  to  go  on.  He  pulled 
the  boy  from  the  appliance.  As  he  did  this,  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  boy's  body  passed  through  him,  burning 
him  almost  fatally,  and  he  fell  unconscious  to  the 
ground.  He,  with  the  boy,  were  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
Before  they  reached  there  the  boy  died.  The  fore- 
man's life  was  in  danger  for  some  time,  but  what  with 
his  courage,  wonderful  medical  aid.  and  skin-grafting 
he  recovered. 

Although  he  did  not  save  the  boy,  for  which  he  is 
very  sorry,  he  is  proud  of  his  Carnegie  Hero  Medal, 


which  was  given  him  when  he  came  from  the  hospital. 
He  also  received  a  life  position  with  the  Rail  Light  Co. 
Not  many  men  could  take  so  great  a  chance  as  this. 

THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  DOROTHEA  WILDER   (AGE  I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

At  seven  o'clock  each  winter  night  I  have  to  come  into 
bed. 

And  it  's  very  dark  and  cold  outside  while  my  praj'ers 

are  being  said. 
But  in  summer  my  mother  calls  me  in  before  it  is  even 

dark. 

And  while  I  'm  in  bed  I  can  hear  the  shouts  of  the 

children  in  the  park. 
Oh,  I  'd  be  terribly  lonely  then  if  it  were  n't  for  a  single 

star 

That  Father  says  is  away,  'way  off,  but  does  n't  seem 
very  far. 

It  stays  in  my  window  all  night  long,  alone  in  a  patch 
of  blue; 

I  think  it  is  there  "for  comp'n}'"  when  I  'm  lonely  at 
night,  don't  you? 


BEST  NEG.^IIVE."     BY  DOROIHV  illlCIIELL,  AGB  12 
(SILVER  badge) 
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BY  KATHAKXNTK  P.  JOHNSON,  AGE  10 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  HELEN  K.  PERRY,  AGE  I4.  (GOLD  BADGE 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  MAY,  I920) 

"MY  BEST  NEGATIVE  - 


BY  l.LIz  VBETH  DUDLEY,  AGE  16.  (GOLD 
BADGE.  SILTOR  BADGE  WON  APRIL,  1920) 


THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  WILLIE  FAY  LLNN  (AGE  1 7) 

{Hoiior  Member) 
The  sky  is  dark  and  overcast 

With  clouds  that  gather,  black  and  grim; 
The  day  that  once  was  bright  has  passed. 

And  sliadows  make  the  landscape  dim; 
The  night  of  darkness  hastens  on. 
And  every  gleam  of  light  is  gone. 

But  seel  the  clouds  now  roU  away, 
For  in  their  midst  a  wondrous  star 

Sends  down  its  steadfast,  silvery  ray. 
And  sheds  its  luster  from  afar. 

No  need  for  grief  in  heart  or  voice 

When  starlight  bids  the  world  rejoice. 

This  sparkling  gem  of  hope  so  bright. 
This  promise  that,  beyond  the  strife 

Are  found  rewards  of  pure  delight. 

Keeps  watch  o'er  every  slumbering  life — 

An  angel  sent  into  the  sky 

To  guard  the  earth  till  day  is  nigli. 


"SOMETHING  ROUND."    BY  ELINOR 
SAMPSON,  AGE  I3 


And  now  at  last  the  radiant  beams 
Have  found  their  way  into  my  heart, 

To  lend  new  brightness  to  my  dreams, 

And  check  sad  thoughts  that  sometimes  start. 

So  let  me  love  the  things  that  are. 

And  be  content,  sweet  evening  star. 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  ELIZABETH  T.  NELSON   (AGE  14) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  June,  1918) 
Recently,  one  of  Richmond's  retail  stores  offered  fifty 
dollars  in  prizes  for  the  best  article,  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  words,  by  a  school-girl  or  boy  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  "cash-and-carry"  plan  of  buying.  Reading 
the  announcement,  I  resolved  to  try,  then  promptly  for- 
got all  about  it  until  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  the 
contest  closed.  Imagine  my  consternation  1  I  had  so 
fully  intended  to  send  a  contribution — and  the  store 
closed  in  an  hour!  It  seemed  almost  hopeless,  but  I 
summoned  all  my  nerve,  set  the  clock  before  me,  and 
began  to  write.  I  scribbled  at  a  furious  rate,  clutching 
wildly  at  ideas,  with  my  eyes  on  the  fast-moving  hands 
of  the  clock.  Twice  I  nearly  gave  up,  but  something 
urged  me  on,  though  the  odds  were  so  strongly  against 
me,  and  at  half-past  five  I  had  a  manuscript  ready.  1 
telephoned  tlie  store,  asking  them  to  keep  open  until  I 
could  get  there,  and  they  told  me  that  my  article  would 
be  considered  if  I  mailed  it  that  night.  So  I  need  n't 
have  struggled  so  desperately,  after  all;  but  still,  it  was 
lucky  I  had  not  given  up. 

About  ten  days  later  the  head  of  the  store  telephoned, 
to  say  my  article  had  won  first  prize,  and  1  could  have 
cried  for  joy.  Twenty-five  dollars — all  my  ownl  No 
future  millions  can  bring  the  same  thrill  of  possession  as 
that  twcnty-five-dollar  check,  the  first  money  I  ever 
earned. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rejoicing,  I  remembered 
how  nearly  I  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  competing 
when  time  seemed  so  hopelessly  against  me,  how  I  had 
struggled  against  my  discouragement  and  kept  on. 
Taking  a  chance?    Yes,  a  big  one — and  I  had  won! 
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THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  RUTH  PEIRCE  FULLER  (AGE  12) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  November,  1020) 
Up  in  the  western  sky. 

As  the  day  slowly  fades  into  night. 
Golden,  glowing,  and  high 

A  star  is  shining  bright. 
Like  the  lamp  of  the  earth  below. 

Like  an  aftermath  of  the  sun. 
As  the  last  rays  of  daylight  go, 

It  tells  us  that  night  is  begun. 

JupitJer,  king  of  the  gods, 

Jupiter,  king  of  the  stars; 
Watching  through  ages  of  peace. 

And  watching  through  ages  of  wars. 
Ever  your  glittering  eye 

Watches  the  earth  go  by. 
And  you  seem  to  guard  it,  night  by  night, 

From  your  place  in  the  western  sky. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  BIRKBECK  WILSON  (AGE  16) 

(Honor  Member) 
Once  in  the  realms  of  sunset  dwelt  a  queen 
Beloved  by  all,  who  wisely  governed  them. 
But  even  those  who  live  in  happy  lands 
Must  die  at  last,  and  so  her  end  drew  near. 
And  in  her  palace  chamber,  near  the  sky, 
She  lay  and  watched  the  rose  light  in  the  east, 
Which  told  another  wond'rous  day  was  born — 
Another  day,  her  last  upon  the  earth. 
But  as  she  lay  in  silence  on  her  couch, 
The  great  enchanter  of  the  north-lands  came, 


He,  who  had  been  her  friend  for  many  years. 

And  with  him  came  the  wind  which  blows  through  space, 

Which  at  the  proud  enchanter's  calm  command 

Did  lift  her  up  and  bear  her  form  afar. 

Up  through  the  endless  leagues  of  silent  space. 

Unto,  he  came  unto  the  evening  star, 

A  realm  unknown  to  death  and  lasting  pain. 

And  there  he  left  her  in  the  sunny  fields, 

Where  flower-blooms  with  fragrance  filled  the  air. 

And  man  and  woman  welcomed  her  as  queen. 

And  ruler  of  the  deathless  evening  star. 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 

BY  EVELYN  I.  PERKINS  (AGE  1 2) 

It  \vas  the  fourth  of  July.  A  large  crowd  had  gathered 
on  the  village  green,  and  Jack  Lewis,  eager  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  made  his  way  through  the  mass  of  people 
to  where  a  large  platform  had  been  put  up.  Several 
farmers  were  raffling  off  their  old  belongings.  An  old 
buggy,  a  pair  of  rabbits,  and  an  old-fashioned  wax  doll 
had  been  raffled  off,  and  now  an  old  white  horse  was 
brought  forward.  Jack  found  himself  near  the  booth 
where  chances  were  being  sold.  "I  '11  take  a  chance,"  he 
thought,  and  he  bought  a  ticket  numbered  69.  The 
wheel  on  the  platform  was  set  spirming;  every  one  waited 
in  breathless  suspense  until  the  wheel  had  stopped — the 
pointer  was  directly  at  69! 

Now  Jack  had  once  had  a  horse  of  his  own  called 
Prince.  Just  eight  years  ago  Prince  had  been  stolen,  and, 
ever  since,  Jack  had  been  very  fond  of  horses.  He  felt 
sorry  for  this  old  horse,  so  he  led  him  home  and  gave 
him  some  oats  and  water,  threw  a  blanket  over  him, 
and  shook  some  hay  into  the  stall. 

The  next  day  Jack  bridled  him  and  rode  him  around 
the  farm.    The  minute  he  was  in  the  saddle,  the  old 


BY  NULDRED  F.  BERNSTEIN,  AGE  13  BY  PRISCILLA  DOCK,  AGE  I4 

"MY  BEST  NEGATIVE" 


I 
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horse  gave  a  joyful  neigh  and  burst  into  a  canter. 
"Not  a  bad  horse  after  all,"  thought  Jack;  "he  canters 
just  like  old  Prince." 

On  leading  him  back  to  the  bam,  Jack  noticed  a  thin 
red  scar  over  the  horse's  left  eye. 

Yes!  It  was  Prince!  He  nestled  his  great  head 
lovingly  on  Jack's  shoulder  as  he  often  had  done  eight 
years  ago,  and  whinnied  softly.  I  think  Jack  was  glad 
he  took  a  chance,  don't  you? 


"a  heading  for  FEBRUARY."     BY  FRANCES  LEE  PUKNELL,  AGE 
17.     (SILVER  badge) 

"TAKING  A  CHANCE" 
(A  Trtie  Story) 

BY  FLOY  JANE  NORWOOD  (AGE  16) 

(Cold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  June,  ig2o) 
A  YOUNG  boy  sat  at  his  desk  gazing  at  an  open  volume 
before  him.  However,  his  thoughts  were  not  on  the 
contents  of  the  closely  printed  pages,  but  on  the  scholar- 
ship that  was  offered  to  the  boy  who  could  write  the 
best  theme  on  a  certain  subject.  The  scholarship  was 
wonderful — three  years  at  Oxford,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  and  it  would  mean  so  very  much  to  Hal  if  he 
could  only  get  it!  His  parents,  with  great  effort,  were 
able  to  keep  him  in  school  only  until  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  he  lacked  three  years  of  completing  his  law 
course.  If  he  could  only  finish  it,  then  he  could  make 
a  place  for  himself  in  the  world,  besides  rewarding  those 
who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  him. 

But  alas!  Hal,  although  very  studious  and  good  in 
most  of  his  subjects,  was  not  gifted  in  literature,  nor 
was  his  penmanship  excellent.  Nevertheless,  he  de- 
cided to  take  a  chance,  but  it  was  with  many  misgivings 
and  a  sinking  heart  that  he  dropped  the  result  of  many 
weeks'  labor  in  the  box. 

About  two  weeks  afterward  an  assembly  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  result  of  the  contest. 
Imagine  Hal's  great  surprise  and  delight,  when  he  was 
announced  as  the  winner.  There  had  been  no  other 
contestants;  he  was  the  only  one  to  "take  a  chance." 


THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  MARY  HELEN  SWARTZEL  (AGE  I5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
At  last  the  golden  sun  in  splendor  great 

Has  set,  and  filled  the  sky  with  colors  gay. 
Erasing  from  the  wonder  book  of  fate 

Another  dayl 
And  when  the  last  bright  rays  of  rosy  glow 

Have  faded,  in  the  sky  shines  from  afar. 
Spreading  its  silv'ry  radiance  here  below. 

The  evening  star! 

How  peacefully  serene  its  lovely  face! 

How  bright  its  soft  light  sparkles  on  the  dew! 
Entrancingly  its  bright  rays  shine  through  space 

From  heav'ns  deep  blue. 
How  mystical,  enchanting  are  the  notes! 

As  soft  and  dainty  as  a  cobweb  thin; 
And  o'er  the  dreaming  vale  the  music  floats — 

A  violin. 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  LUCRETIA  GREEN   (AGE  7) 

My  sister  said  she  could  think  of  lovely  pictures  to 
make  with  the  title  of  "Something  Round,"  but  she 
could  not  draw  well  enough. 

I  said.  "Oh,  Betty,  why  don't  you  take  a  chance?" 

Mother  told  me  I  might  write  a  story  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  printed  in  St.  Nicholas,  so  you  see  /  am 
taking  a  chance  too! 

THE  EVENING  STAR 

BY  BETH  C.  BUSSEN  (AGE  8) 

Bedtime,  story-time. 

Star- time  too. 
In  the  heavens  far  away 

Winking  to  you; 

Evening-time,  gloaming-time. 
The  time  that  I  love  best — 

I  in  my  little  bed. 

The  birdies  in  their  nest. 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted: 


"my  best  negative."     by  VIRGINIA  THOMAS,  AGE  16 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


PROSE 
Margaret  MackPrang 
Jennie  Nizzardini 
William  Toth 
Helen  B.  Hayes 
Eleanor  Hanna 
Dorothea  Paddock 
Elizabeth  Singer 
Barbara  D.  Simison 
Marie  L.  Hornsby 
Minnie  Pfeferberg 
Frances  E.  Bowers 
Louise  Raymond 
Annette  Andrews 
Margaret  Alltimes 
Florence  C.  Korkus 
William  B.  Willcox 
Frances  Hullihen 
Helen  Kimball 
Carol  Bird 
Philena  Weller 
Margaret  Daubert 
Caroline  Harris 
Alice  Rellig 
Marjorie  Cole 

VERSE 
Rtidolph  Cook 
Margaret  Harland 
Margaret  Humphrey 


Josephine  Rankin 
Edith  Clark 
Elizabeth  E.  Clarke 
Katherine  Orear 
Marcia  L.  Stevens 
Virginia 

Halderman 
Winifred  Jutien 
Aline  Fruhauf 
Louise  Stewart 
Helen  Rodney 

DRAWINGS 
Julia  Dean 
Sarah  A. 

Zimmerman 
Hope  Crouch 
Marguerite  C. 

Detwiller 
May  Holmberg 
Frances  M.  Frost 
Dorothy  Von  Berg 
Elizabeth  Moise 
Helen  Symonds 
Jeannetle  Minturn 
Katlmrine  Wolfe 
Dorothy  Webb 
Eleanor  A.  Mann 
Jane  Cameron 
Nancy  Wright 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Louise  Brown 
Patterson  H. 

French 
Alma  M.  A.  Blake 
Mary  E.  Johnson 
Florence  E.  Ayton 
Martha  C.  Dukes 
Mary  M.  Lewis 
Emma  Daniel 
Joyce  Hall 
Kathleen  H.  Guthrie 
Norma  Stiner 
Louise  Hoyt  Porter 
Joseph  N.  Ulman, 

Jr. 

Helen  Reynolds 
Hortense  S.  Doyle 
Mary  .Atmore 
Ethel  Phillips 
Evelyn  B.  Clark 
Henrietta  Howell 
Lucie  Gilligan 
Frances  G.  Bales 
Emma  Webb 
Katherine  Everett 
Charlotte  Churchill 
Norman  M.  Kasller 
Margaret  Maize 
Dorrit  E.  Hunziker 
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A  list  of  those 
praise: 

PROSE 
John  Sampson 
Maureen 

Harrington 
Kenneth  Clair 
Blanche  Lehman 
Carleton  Green 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

whose  contributions  were  deserving  of  high 


Vivian  Root 
Dorothy  K. 

Carpenter 
Gertrude  Loebl 
Mary  A.  Hurd 
Elizabeth  Brainerd 
Mary  K.  Loomis 


"SOMETHING  ROUND."     BY  DOROTHY 
G.  HAGER,  AGE  13 


DRAWINGS 


Elvira  de  la  Vega 
Josephine  R. 

Gilmore 
Margaret  Durick 
Eva  Titraan 
Selma  Morse 
Irene  M.  Nicholas 
Alice  Buell 
Jane  Buell 
Josephine  T. 

Walker 
Harriet  M.  Gadd 
Elizabeth  P. 

Watson 
Danette  Morrow 
Marie  L.  Burton 
Rose  T.  Niles 
Elizabeth  Barton 
Elizabeth  E. 

Parker 
Charlotte  Reynolds 
Elizabeth 

Woodworth 
Alice  R.  Nelson 
Dorothy  Hetzel 
Beryl  Osborne 
Catherine  Hard 

VERSE 
Elinor  G.  Gibson 
Helen  L.  Rummons 
Margaret  Van 

Norden 
Carol  Kaufman 
Mary  Adams 
Edith  Rees 
Winifred  P.  Wilkie 
Jane  Welch 
Pauline  Jenking 
Betsey  Green 
Florence  Frear 
Elizabeth  Labaree 
Irma  M.  Cantius 
Jean  Harper 
Peggy  Breyer 
Gretchen  N. 

Behringer 
Elizabeth  M. 

Patterson 
Virginia 

Weyerhaeuser 
Edward  B.  Black 
Silvia  A- 

Wunderlich 
Rae  M.  Verrill 
Virginia 

Cunningham 
Hope  Yates 
Marjorie  Neuhof 
Jessica  Megaw 
Sally  Bogart 


Catherine  W. 

Van  Schnus 
Muriel  Tostevin 
Kathleen  Murray 
Elaine  Ducas 
Yvonne  Harley 
Beatrice  Parvin 
Hester  Laning 
William  Gilligan 
Louise  Rexford 
Marian  Harris 
Mary  Graebing 
Eleanor  T.  Wood 
Rachel  Grant 
Louise  Boyle 


Wilhelen  Edge 
Margaret  Page 
Carol  Estabrook 
Barbara  Spencer 
Grace  Kolby 
Dallas  V.  Stone 
Ivan  L.  Adams 
Dorothy  Thompson 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
Mildred  Shire 
Paul  King.  Jr. 
Kathryn  L.  Steinert 
Martha  Earle 
Chariotte  White 
Gladys  Darnell 
Dorothy  Smith 
Meribel  Covert 
Lyle  Rank 
James  C.  Perkins, 
Jr. 

Robert  Herrick 
Ruth  Mitchell 
Mary  E.  Whiteside 
Helen  L.  Duncan 
Helen  Gottfried 
Agnes  Taylor 
Ruth  Lawrence 
Eleanor  Adier 
Heloise  Adler 
Lucia  G.  Adler 
Annie  May  Young 
Lorraine  M .  Strouse 
Miriam  Godowsky 
Ardra  O.  Hodgins 
Dorothy  F.  Johnson 
Marjorie  Hansen 
Leonard  Bruml 
Eleanor  L.  Ludy 
Madeleine  Grunsky 
Ruth  Fowler 

PUZZLES 
Mary  V.  Fulton 
Kathryn  von  Stein 
Betty  Sargent 
Saidie  Scudder 
Alexandra  Dalziel 


"A  HEADING  FOR  FEBRUARY."  BY 
JANET  BENSON,  AGE  13 


Helen  L.  Johnson 
Margaret  Westoby 
Anita  Kellogg 
Peyton  Wirtz 
Eloise  White 
Nancy  Snow 
Harriet  Huntington 
Mary  W.  Hawke 
Lydia  Spitzer 
Beverley  Wright 
Julius  Slutzken 


Katherine  Rodgers 
Elisabeth  Freeland 
Virginia  Koeppen 
Charlie  Reed 
Julia  E.  Post 
Mary  Redmayne 
Nance  Borton 
Mary  A.  Skelding 
Doris  Hofheimer 
Jeanie  Allen 
Mary  Isabel  Fry 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  255 

Competition  No.  255  will  close  March  3.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  June.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "The  Rose"  or  "In  a  Rose  Garden." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject,  "Just  in  Time." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "Caught  by  the  Camera." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "My  Favorite  Sport";  or  "A  Head- 
ing for  June." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  hack.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


A  CORRECTION 

By  a  double  oversight,  which  we  regret,  the  statement 
was  made  in  our  December  number  that  Miss  Alcott's 
story  of  "Patty's  Place"  (which  was  included  in  the  arti- 
cle about  the  paper  edited  by  five  young  sisters)  had 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  But  as  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  Miss  Alcott's  works,  and 
several  readers  of  this  magazine  promptly  pointed  out, 
this  interesting  tale  is  included  in  one  of  the  best  known 
of  its  author's  books — "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-bag."  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we,  of  course,  verify  all  sucli 
statements  in  advance,  but  in  this  case  the  magazine 
neglected  to  take  the  usual  precaution  because  Miss 
Belle  Moses,  who  contributed  the  article  to  our  Decem- 
ber number,  is  the  author  of  a  recent,  popular  "Life  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott,"  and,  therefore,  was  naturally  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of  her  various 
volumes  and  an  authority  upon  her  detached  writings. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  however,  Miss  Moses,  having 
read  the  correspondence  between  Miss  Alcott  and  the 


Lukens  girls,  in  which  the  gift  of  the  little  story  was 
tendered  "for  love  and  not  for  money,"  was  content 
with  the  assertion  by  one  of  the  young  editors  (now 
grown  up)  that  she  had  never  seen  the  story  in  print, 
except  in  their  paper.  And  as  our  contributor  goes  on  to 
explain,  "It  never  occurred  to  me  to  look  for  it  in  the 
authorized  edition  of  Miss  Alcott's  works,  because  it 
seemed  so  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  correspondence  that 
passed  between  her  and  her  young  friends,  that  she 
would  have  included  it  in  one  of  her  volumes  without 
informirvg  the  girls  to  whom  it  was  giver  and  for  whom 
it  was  written." 

The  above  is  the  simple  story  of  the  mistake;  but 
quite  consoling — with  proper  apologies  to  all  concerned 
— is  the  kindly  comment  of  a  young  subscriber  who 
stated  that  she  "greatly  enjoyed  ;-e-reading  the  storj-, 
even  if  it  was  not  a  new  one."  And,  of  course,  the  tale 
has,  besides  its  own  evident  merits,  an  exceptional  and 
additional  interest  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
especially  for  the  young  girls'  paper,  as  explained  in  our 
December  contribution. — Editor. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Sparta,  Wis. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  You  cannot  imagine  how  sur- 
prised we  were  when  we  read  in  the  December  number 
about  "An  Old  English  Christmas,"  because  last  year 
we  had  a  Christmas  party,  and  we  five  children,  together 
with  six  of  our  chums,  gave  that  very  same  St.  George 
play!  We  found  it  in  a  book  of  old  English  Christmas 
plays,  but  we  changed  part  of  it  and  took  some  parts 
from  Chambers'  "Book  of  Days,"  as  well  as  some  of  the 
costumes,  and  wc  also  drew  partly  on  our  imaginations, 
as  every  one  wanted  a  speaking  part. 

We  had  two  rehearsals,  and  we  scrambled  the  cos- 
tumes together  in  one  evening.  The  dragon  wore  a  tan 
bathing-suit,  a  mask,  and  a  tail  of  green  cambric  with 
sUver-paper  scales.  He  was  very  ferocious  looking,  but 
he  had  stage-fright,  and  forgot  to  roar!  Blunderborc 
(the  largest  girl)  was  dressed  in  a  pajama  suit,  sheepskin 
moccasins,  and  a  fur  carriage -robe,  and  brandished  a 
heavy  club;  while  Liltle  Jack,  who  has  red  hair,  had  a 
yellow  tunic  and  a  cap  with  a  long  white  feather,  which 
he  passed  around  for  candy  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver 
paper.  We  afterward  found  a  nickel  in  it,  which  went 
to  him,  as  the  youngest  actor. 

The  morris-men  and  St.  George  also  wore  tunics 
(strips  of  cambric  slashed  at  the  ends,  and  a  hole  cut  in 
the  middle  of  each),  green  and  red,  and  the  former  car- 
ried morris  sticks,  while  I,  who  took  the  part  of  Si. 
George,  had  a  real  sword. 

We  had  no  musical  accompaniment,  so  we  sang  an 
old  Christmas  carol  as  we  marched  in  and  ranged  our- 
selves in  a  semicircle  before  the  audience. 

The  entrance  of  the  dragon  caused  a  great  commotion, 
the  bride  fainted  realistically,  and  the  giant  hid  trem- 
blingly behind  Little  Jack,  while  the  rest  looked  very 
frightened.  They  all  fought  bravely,  however,  and 
Dr.  BaU  entered  to  find  them  piled  upon  the  ground, 
trying  not  to  giggle.  He  was  really  the  star  of  the  whole 
play,  and  audience  and  actors  were  all  convulsed  by  his 


gestures  with  a  great  silk  handkerchief.  When  the 
fighters  were  all  cured,  the  dragon  had  roared  his  last, 
and  Father  Christmas  had  said  his  part.  Little  Jack 
passed  his  cap  around  and  we  marched  out  singing, 
"Hold,  men,  hold!  we  are  very  cold." 

It  was  the  first  play  of  that  kind  we  had  ever  given, 
but  not  the  last,  for  we  enjoyed  it  very  much.  With 
best  wishes,  and  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  hours 
that  you  have  given  us,  I  am 

Your  loving  reader, 

Margaret  J.  Hill  (age  is). 


Manila,  P.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    As  you  see  by  the  address,  I 
live  in  Manila.    I  have  only  been  here  five  months  and 
am  going  back  to  the  States  next  month.    But  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  about  our  trip  to  Corrigidor. 

It  takes  two  and  a  half  hours  to  get  there,  and  of 
course  you  go  by  boat.  Corrigidor  is  an  island  lying 
just  between  the  two  headlands  of  Manila  Bay.  The 
whole  island  is  fortified,  and  no  civilians,  except  a  few 
Filipino  laborers  and  their  families,  live  there.  The 
island  is  very  pretty  and  almost  entirely  covered  with 
forests  and  thick  undergrowth  and  jungle  grass.  The 
car  line  circles  around  the  hill  until  it  reaches  Topside, 
the  last  station  on  the  way  up.  There  are  many  bat- 
teries and  large  barracks  here,  with  residences  for  the 
officers  and  their  families.  From  one  of  the  stations 
you  can  see  'way  out  on  the  China  Sea,  and  there  is  a 
big  rock  out  there  that  looks  like  the  largest  of  the  Seal 
Rocks  at  San  Francisco.  The  names  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  car  line  seemed  very  funny  to  me,  they 
were.  Topside,  Middleside,  and  Bottomside. 

I  have  only  taken  you  a  little  over  a  year,  but  I  love 
you  very  much. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Louise  Atwell. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 


PosiTiTOs  AND  Comparatives,  i.  Lad,  ladder.  2.  Crate, 
crater.  3.  Sum,  summer.  4.  Quart,  quarter.  5.  Com,  cor- 
ner. 6.  Glow,  glower.  7.  Flat,  flatter.  8.  Scow,  scour. 
9.  Chat,  chatter.    10.  Cell,  cellar. 

Triangle,    i.  Chant.    2.  Hero.   3.  Are.   4.  No.    s-  T. 

Primai-  Acrostic.  Warren  G.  Harding,  i.  Watch.  2. 
Azure.  3.  Refit.  4.  Ridge.  5.  Elope.  6.  Notch.  7.  Ga- 
mut. 8.  Horse.  9.  Alloy.  10.  Rusty.  11.  Dirge.  12.  Idiot. 
13.  Noisy.    14.  Grasp. 

Riddle.    A  thimble. 

Prose  Charade.    San  Antonio. 

Cube.  From  i  to  2,  table;  i  to  3,  talus;  2  to  4,  emits;  3  to  4, 
slurs;  5  to  6,  gelid;  s  to  7.  gnome;  6  to  8,  Druid;  7  to  8,  ephod; 
I  to  3.  tag;  2  to  6,  eld;  4  to  8,  sod;  3  to  7,  sue. 

Diamond,    i.  T.    2.  Met.    3.  Tejtas.    4.  Tan.    5.  S. 

Zigzag.  Decatur,  i.  Deer.  2.  Seed.  3.  Peck.  4.  Sofa. 
5.  Gate.    6.  Lute.    7-  Rope. 


Numerical  Enigma.  "Cheer  up,  for  to-day  is  the  to-morrow 
you  worried  about  yesterday." 

Word  Syncopations.  William  Dean  Howells.  i.  Gro- 
win-g.  2.  K-itch-en,  3.  S-lop-ing.  4.  VU-lag-e.  5,  S-imp-ly. 
6.  B-ask-et.  7.  Hu-man-e.  8.  Con-don-e.  9.  T-end-on. 
10.  Me-ado-w.  11.  Mag-net-ic.  12.  C-her-ry.  13.  Abs-orb- 
ent.  14.  Re-war-d.  15.  Tr-eat-y.  16.  B-lend-ed.  17-  Be- 
long-ing.    18.  Con-sum-e. 

Central  Acrostic.  Birthday,  i.  Arbor.  2.  Pride.  3. 
April.  4.  Bathe.  5.  Abhor.  6.  Ended.  7.  Blaze.  8.  Rhyme. 

King's  Move  Puzzle.  New  York:  37-44-45-36-29-21-20. 
Ostend:  28-27-34-33-42-41.  Coblenz:  49-58-S7-SO-S9-Si-43. 
Petrograd:  35-26-19-18-23-17-10-9-1.  Paris:  2-3-1 1-12-4. 
Bruges:  3-13-22-14-15-6.  Metz:  7-8-16-23.  Brussels:  24-31- 
30-38-46-39-32-40.  Berlin:  47-48-56-55-64-63.  London:  54-53- 
62-61-60-52. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:    Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  duly  received  from  Elizabeth  Werner — Charlotte  R.  Cabell — 
Marion  C.  Pickard— Ruth  M.  Willis. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received  from  Helen  A.  Moulton,  9 — Helen  H.  Mclver,  9 — Alice  Walsh, 
9 — Stokes  Dickins,  9 — Virginia  Ball,  9 — Frances  Curtis,  8 — Dorothy  N.  Teulon,  8 — Mary  L.  Edwards,  8 — St.  Anna's  Girls,  8 — 
Ernst  Knoblauch,  Jr.,  8 — Adele  Rubenstein,  7 — John  F.  Davis,  7 — Ena  L.  Hourwich,  7 — Peggy  Wliitehead,  7— John  H.  Wells,  7 — 
Kemper  Hall  Chapter,  7 — "Evanston,"  6 — Betty  Howe.  6 — Elizabeth  Yungstrara,  6— "gr,"  6^Elsie  Wiese,  6 — Harriet  Rosewater, 
5 — Peggy  Boeckman,  s — B.  Le  Frois,  3 — Thelma  Wade,  s — Adolph  Wiesenburg,  4 — Jane  L.  Martin,  4 — Matthew  Hale,  Jr.,  3— 
Alice  T.  Fishel,  3 — Dorothy  Adler,  3 — Emil  Dessonneck,  3 — Adele  Dunlap.  2 — Jean  Paton,  2 — Betty  Ballard,  2 — Margaret  Scott, 
2 — -Kathleen  S.  Goodman,  2 — Louisa  Urueta,  2 — Mildred  E.  Burns,  2 — Virginia  Munsen,  2 — Maxine  Gushing,  2 — Dorothea  L. 
Stockbridge,  2— "Forest  St.."  2.  One  answer:  K.  J.— V.  R.  C— E.  L.  R.— E.  D.— B.  M.  H.— M.  E.  S.— E.  K.— L.  R.— H.  P.  J.— 
K.  McE.— B.  L.— H.  B.— K.  H.— K.  K.— J.  N.— R.  C— E.  B.— D.  R.  B.  Jr.— M.  M.  A.— L.  D.— J.  P.  N.— H.  G.— M.  J.— 
L.  M.  L.— J.  O.  G.  Jr.— G.  D. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


21  3 

■  IS 
17  ■ 
37  30 
25  • 


28  9 
6  32 

35  31 
22 
10  19 
34  24 
18  . 
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33  12    Reading  across:    i.  A  flier. 
.    20    2.  Melodious.    3.  A  loiterer. 
23         4  Puts  in  tune.  s.Theaveng- 
II  26    ing  deity  of  the  Greeks.  6. 

13  I     Menaces.    7.  A  country. 
27  16       Initials,  from  21  to  2,  will 

14  7     spell  a  fine  city;  the  diagonals, 

from  21  to  7,  will  spell  another 
fine  city.  The  letters  represented  by  the  figures  from  i 
to  8  and  from  9  to  16  will  spell  the  names  of  two  more 
cities;  from  17  to  19,  from  20  to  26,  and  from  27  to  30 
each  spell  the  name  of  a  county.  The  letters  represented 
by  the  figures  from  31  to  37  spell  the  name  of  .he  state 
in  which  all  these  counties  and  cities  are  located. 

RALPH  D.  P.-VTCH  (age  I4). 

TRANSPOSITIONS 

Example:  Transpose  a  fruit  and  make  to  harvest. 
Answer:    pear,  reap. 

1 .  Transpose  anger,  and  make  trappings. 

2.  Transpose  a  resting-place,  and  make  a  point  of  the 
compass. 

3.  Transpose  to  roam,  and  make  above. 

4.  Transpose  watchfulness,  and  make  a  contest. 

5.  Transpose  part  of  a  book,  and  make  to  stare 
stupidly. 

6.  Transpose  to  bum,  and  make  epochs. 

7.  Transpose  to  melt,  and  make  an  exclamation. 

8.  Transpose  a  ditch,  and  make  a  tiny  particle. 

9.  Transpose  caves,  and  make  to  dispatch. 


10.  Transpose  garden  tools,  and  make  articles  of 
clothing. 

11.  Transpose  a  small  object,  and  make  a  paragraph. 

12.  Transpose  part  of  a  window,  and  make  part  of  the 
neck. 

13.  Transpose  to  utter  melodious  sounds,  and  make 
certain  useful  machines. 

14.  Transpose  an  article  of  food,  and  make  spiritless. 

15.  Transpose  a  geometrical  figure,  and  make  a 
single  time. 

16.  Transpose  to  acquire  by  labor,  and  make  adjacent. 
When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 

and  transposed,  the  initials  of  the  new  words  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  man. 

gioconda  SAVi>a  (age  13),  League  Member. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Galveston,  but  not  in  Racine; 
My  second,  in  Racine,  but  not  in  Los  Angeles; 
My  third  is  in  Los  Angeles,  but  not  in  St.  Paul; 
My  fourth  is  in  St.  Paul,  but  not  in  Atlanta; 
My  fifth  is  in  Atlanta,  but  not  in  Dallas; 
My  sixth  is  in  Dallas,  but  not  in  Birmingham ; 
My  seventh  is  in  Birmingham,  but  not  in  Louisville; 
My  eighth  is  in  Louisville,  but  not  in  Springfield ; 
My  ninth  is  in  Springfield,  but  not  in  Richmond; 
My  tenth  is  in  Richmond,  but  not  in  Scranton; 
My  eleventh  is  in  Scranton,  but  not  in  New  York; 
My  twelfth  is  in  New  York,  but  not  in  Chicago. 
My  whole  is  a  day  in  February. 

BETH  McCARRON  (age  1 4),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


All  of  the  ten  objects  pictured  may  be  described  by 
words  of  the  same  length.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  as  numbered,  one  of  the 
rows  of  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  very  famous  man  who  was  born  in  February,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  ago. 

TWO  QUINCUNXES 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
....    I.  Reading    across:    i.  Unrestricted.  2. 

...  A  common  little  verb.  3.  A  very  narrow 
....    fabric.    4.  A  snare.     5.  A  heavenly  body. 

.  .  .  Diagonals  (from  left  to  right,  upward) : 
....     I.  In  flatter.    2.  A  sailor.    3.  A  trap.  4. 

An  Indian  habitation.    5.  Devoured.    6.  In 

flatter. 

II.  Reading  across:  i.  A  stringed  instrument.  2. 
To  allow.    3.  Prostrate.   4.  A  beverage.    5.  Shut  up. 

Diagonals:  i.  In  flatter.  2.  An  insect.  3.  More 
wan.  4.  In  high  spirits.  5.  To  produce  or  gain  as  clear 
profit.    6.  In  flatter. 

lydia  a.  cutler  (age  15). 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  celestial  visitor  in  1909-10. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  painful  sense  of  guilt.  2.  A 
substance  in  universal  use.  3.  At  a  distance  or  apart. 
4.  Senior.  5.  Gladsome.  6.  A  sneering  person.  7. 
Apart.  8.  The  fruit  of  the  oak.  9.  A  river  of  France. 
10.  An  ant.  11.  A  tropical  fruit.  12.  To  discolor. 
EDWARD  T.  brownlow  (age  14),  League  Meynber. 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS 

Example:  Triply  behead  a  woman  who  hunts,  and 
leave  a  lock  of  hair.    Answer:  Hun-tress. 

1.  Triply  behead  not  consecrated,  and  leave  per- 
mitted. 

2.  Triply  behead  a  big,  globular  bottle,  and  leave  a 
youth. 

3.  Triply  behead  to  neglect,  and  leave  to  heed. 

4.  Triply  behead  certain  aromatic  seeds,  and  leave  at 
a  distance. 

5.  Triply  behead  system,  and  leave  a  coal  scuttle. 

6.  Triply  behead  mortally,  and  leave  a  confederate. 

7.  Triply  behead  thickness,  and  leave  an  instrument 
for  measuring  automatically. 

8.  Triply  behead  to  refuse,  and  leave  an  extended 
and  a  more  or  less  thread-like  mark. 


9.  Triply  behead  to  deprive  of  heritage,  and  leave 
to  come  into  possession  of. 

10.  Triply  behead  to  abduct,  and  leave  a  short  sleep. 

11.  Triply  behead  to  reject,  and  leave  a  piece  of 
pasteboard. 

12.  Triply  behead  plenty,  and  leave  native  metal. 

13.  Triply  behead  to  exceed  La  duration,  and  leave 
final. 

14.  Triply  behead  a  short  poem  and  leave  a  snare. 
When  the  fourteen  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 

and  triply  beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  words 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man. 

SIDNEY  PEILTE  (age  13),  League  Member. 

MYTHOLOGICAL  KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 


{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  correctly  made,  the  names  of  eleven  personages 
found  in  famous  old  myths  may  be  spelled  out.  These 
eleven  names  may  be  so  arranged  that  their  initial  let- 
ters \\-ill  spell  tlie  name  of  a  famous  Greek  statue.  The 
path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 

s.  WARD  PHELPS  (age  14). 


CONCOKD 


The  Story  of  Aladdin 
and  The  Wonderful  Lamp 


Aladdin  had  only  to  touch  this  won- 
derful lamp  and  everything  he  wished 
for  was  brought  to  him  by  an  enormous 
genie  of  fearful  aspect.  Even  the  Sul- 
tan yielded  to  the  power  of  this  boy  and 
his  magic. 

Have  you  ever  read  this  wonderful 
story  and  all  the  other  fascinating 
stories  in  "The  Arabian  Nights"?  If 
not,  you  should  certainly  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible.  Action  and  mystery  are 
written  on  every  page. 

Be  sure  that  you  ask  for  the 


Rand  MQNally  Windermere  edition 
of  this  book.  It  is  by  far  the  best  edition. 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  famous  artist, 
Milo  Winter. 

Here  are  eleven  other  good  books  in 
the  Rand  MCNally  Windermere 
Series — Gulliver's  Travels,  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  Treasure  Island,  A  Won- 
der Book,  Andersen's  Vziry  Tales,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  Alice's  Adventuresin  Won- 
derland, Ivanhoe,  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son, Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Heidi. 

Rand  M'^Nally  books  are  on  sale  in 
all  shops  where  books  are  sold. 


Rand  M?Nally  &  Company — Headquarters  for  Juvenile  Books 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago — 42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 

Write  for  34. page  catalog— "GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS."    It  illustrates  and  describes 

more  than  100  wonderfully  interesting  books. 


oAshfir  thi  RAND      NALLT  Sdition 


Suppose  in  your  daily  walks  you  often  passed  a  cheery,  delightful 
sort  of  place,  with  open  fires  snapping,  comfy  chairs  waiting,  a 
delicious-smelling  kitchen,  a  gymnasium  in  the  attic  —  sunshine 
flooding  everything  and  a  crowd  of  laughing,  talking  boys  and 
girls  who  always  smiled  and  waved  to  you  to  "come  on  in"? 

Suppose  it  Wcis  a  club  planned  and  made  to  be  just  exactly 
everything  that  boys  and  girls  like  best.  Would  you  be  content 
just  to  drop  in  now  and  then  —  or  would  you  want  to  really  belong  ? 


is  just  such  a  club.  Inside  its  pages  are  warmth,  good 
fellowship,  stimulating  contact  with  the  ideas  of  other 
boys  and  girls,  the  challenge  of  achievement  that  comes 
from  knowing  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing. 

Its  departments  are  full  of  suggestions  and  directions 
for  doing  interesting  things;  of  contests,  with  prizes, 
whose  inspiration  to  successful  effort  you  can  make 
the  most  of  by  close,  regular  contact  —  by  coming 
**  inside." 

The  eery  minute  you  enroll  in  the  great  St.  Nicholas  club, 
you  talfc  your  place  in  a  great  company  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  hace  achieved  fine  things  —  doctors, 
lawyers,  writers,  musicians,  actors,  inventors,  merchants, 
artists,  teachers,  discoverers,  explorers.  Today,  with 
white  powdering  their  heads,  these  people  speak,  ^^d  write 
affectionately  of  their  membership  in  the  great  St.  Nicholas 
club.  THEY  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything. 
Will  you  ? 

It  belongs  to  YOU ;  it  is  made  today  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today:  It's  YOUR  turn,  now; 

So  Come  Along  In! 


  (  Concord,  N.  H.,  ot 

THE  CENTURY  CO..  j  353  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ew  York  City: 

Gentlemen:  Please  find  enclosed  $4,  for  which  send  St.  NICHOLAS  for  one  year  beginning 
with  the  March  number,  to 


Name... 
Address 


ST.N.2-21 


I 


Oh  Boy! 
Here's  Real 
Sport  I 


Build  and  Fly  Your  Own 
MODEL  AEROPLANE 

THIS  wonderful  3  ft.  Scale  Model  of  the  famous 
DeHavilland  Battle  Plane  can  be  built  by  any  handy 
boy.  A  perfect  duplicate  of  the  real  'pl^ne;  has  many 
parts  and  fittings  like  the  real  one  and  will  fly  in  the  air 
under  its  own  power  when  properly  built. 

Complete  Parts  to  construct  this  IDEAL  Model  Aero- 
plane, mcluding  Plans  and  Building  and  Flying  Instructions 
Ask  Your  Dealer,  or  Order  Direct.  $8.50 
Plans  and  Instructions  only,  with  Catalogue  of  Parts 
needed.  Postpaid,  35c. 

Catalogue  alone,  listing  many  other  types  of  Model 
jVeropIanes,  Postpaid,  5c. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Making  Moid  Aeroplana  Continaously  for  10  Years 
65  Houston  Street,  West,       New  York  City 


Get  the  Drop 
on  that  Cough 


Deans  Mentholated  Cough  Drops  make 

life  worth  living.  Just  the  necessary  menthol  to 
make  breathing  easy.  There  is  no  ingredient  so 
generally  used  by  nose  and  throat  specialists  as  men- 
thol. Deans  are  as  carefully  compounded  as  a  pre* 
ecrlption.  Instant  relief  from  irritation  and  coughing. 

Deans  Is  the  first  mentholated  cough  drop.  Sure, 
safe  and  very  pleasant.  Keep  a  box  In  pocket  or 
handbag.  Sold  everywhere. 

'  Mentholated  | 

CoughDropsi 


Unless  stamped 
like  this  it  is  not 
an  Educator. 


Going  to  have 

Peacock  Feet? 

REMEMBER  the  story  about  the 
peacock — how  his  beautiful,  fan- 
like tail  slumped  down  whenever  he 
looked  at  his  twisted,  ugly  feet.'' 

How  do  you  suppose  you're  going  to 
feel,  later  on,  when  you  look  at  your  feet  ? 

Narrow,  pointed  shoes  will  twist  your 
foot  bones.  Educator  Shoes  will  "let 
the  feet  grow  as  they  should."  Wear 
them  and  you'll  never  know  what  a 
corn,  a  bunion,  an  ingrowing  nail,  or  a 
fallen  arch  is.  You'll  have  healthy, 
supple  feet — not  "peacock  feet." 

Ask  mother  to  let  you  write  for  "Bent  Bones 
Make  Frantic  Feet" — a  book  of  facts  you'll  be 
glad  to  learn. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc.,  1 7  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


mm  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

Fducatok 


FOR  MEN.  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


A  Sequel  to  '^Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness  *  * 


BLUE  . 
PEARLv 


_SA^^EL  SCO\  ll  l.t-|l< 


THE  BLUE  PEARL 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 


B 


ACK  of  the  beyond  in  the  heart  of  the  frozen  North 
Hes  the  mysterious  island  of  Goreloi.  None  but  the 
brave  may  visit  its  guarded  shores.  Will  Bright  the 
Eagle  Scout  and  Joe  Couteau  the  Indian  boy,  whose 
deeds  and  darings  have  been  chronicled  in  "Boy Scouts 
in  the  Wilderness,"  fare  there  on  a  quest  for  the  Blue 
Pearl.  With  them  go  old  Jud  Adams  the  trapper  and 
Fred  Perkins  the  runner. 

The  book  is  crowded  with  adventure  and  filled  full  of  nature  knowledge. 
Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  interested  in  wild-folk,  in  beasts,  birds,  snakes,  fishes 
and  flowers  will  love  "The  Blue  Pearl." 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.75 


BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

HOW"  two  Boy  Scouts  lived  in  the  great  North  W'oods  for  thirty  days  with- 
out taking  food  or  clothes,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  overcame 
by  the  use  of  the  woodcraft  of  their  organization,  and  the  reward  they  won 
as  the  result  of  a  wager  with  a  lumber  king,  make  a  story  as  thrilling  as  it  is 
full  of  practical  points  and  helpful  suggestions. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  $1.75 


BOYS'  BOOK  OF  MODEL  BOATS 


By  Raymond  F.  Yates 

A BEWITCHING  book  for  a  boy— and  that  is  no 
exaggeration.  It  tells  how  to  make  all  kinds  of 
small  boats— boats  to  be  run  by  electricity,  by  rubber 
bands,  by  all  sorts  of  power.  The  author  is  not  only  an 
expert  on  his  subject,  he  is  an  enthusiast;  and  he  writes 
with  a  fervor  that  is  irresistible. 

Over  too  illustrations.  $2.00 


BOYS'  BOOK 
MODEL  BOATS 

RATMOND  r  YATCt 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


"Tell  j'our  mother 

KEMP'S  Balsam 


will  stop  that  cough, 
Bill .  My  mother  gives 
it  to  me  when  I  get  a 
cough,  and  you  don't 

hear  me  coughing  all 

the  time." 

And    Johnnie  is 

right. 
Get  a  bottle  now 

from  youx  druggist. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


"VASELINE" 
Camphor  Ice 

A  valuable  winter  requisite 
for  chapped  face  and  handi^. 
It  penetrates  and  softens  the 
skin,  allaying  irritation 
caused  by  nipping  winds. 

In  boxes  and  tubes. 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
(Consolidated) 


:Xamphorlce 


Welch's 

_  rapeiaae 

the  pure rape  spread 


MADE  from  whole  ripe  grapes 
and  pure  sugar — you'll  say  it's 
good.    And  who  wouldn't  like  it? 

Grapelade  is  a  grand  spread  for 
bread,  muffins,  toast,  biscuit  and 
griddle  cakes.  Tell  Mother  this  is 
a  new  idea  in  grape  spreads.  It  is 
smooth  as  velvet.  The  acid  crystals 
are  taken  out  by  the  Welch  pat- 
ented process.  All  the  seeds  and 
skins  are  removed.  Grapelade  con- 
tains all  the  juice  and  richness  of 
the  grapes — it  is  not  a  by-product. 

See  that  Grapelade  is  included 
in  the  grocer's  order.  The  whole 
family  will  like  it.  Let  us  send  you 
a  Grapelade  recipe  folder. 

Other  Welch  Lades,  pure  frrzlt  spreads, 
are  Peachlade,  Plamlade,  Fruitlade 
( Grape-Raspberry),  Strawberilade,  Black' 
berilade,  Currantlade  and  Cherrilade, 
The  grocer  has  tbera  la  IS  ounce  gJass  Jars. 

IHe  "Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, 
WestfieH,Arr 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


NEW  ISSUES 

There  are  four  groups  of  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific 
which  are  far  more  interesting  to  men  of  science  than 
to  the  stamp-collector.  These  groups  are  known  as 
Aitutaki,  Niue,  Penrhyn,  and  Rarotonga.  All  four 
come  more  or  less  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Zealand, 
and  their  postage-stamps  hitherto  have  consisted  of  a 
rather  stupid  series  of  surcharges  upon  the  ordinary 


issues  of  Xew  Zealand.  Now  there  comes  to  us  a  series 
of  stamps  —  similar  in  design  for  all  four  islands — but 
differing  in  color  for  all  four.  The  stamps  are  bi-colored , 
the  centers  being  in  black.  The  engraving  is  really 
beautifully  done.  The  halfpenny  represents  a  ship 
sending  out  a  boat  toward  the  sliore,  where  natives  are 
arriving  to  greet  it.  Tall  cocoanut  palms  grace  the 
scene.  It  evidently  pictures  the  discovery  of  the  is- 
lands by  Captain  Cook.  The  central  design  of  the 
one-penny  represents  a  modern  shipping  scene  in  the 
islands.  The  penny-halfpenny  has  a  portrait  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  himself,  famous  navigator  and  discoverer. 
The  tlireepence  shows  a  native  palm-tree,  while  the 
sixpence  shows  a  native  village.  In  the  sixpence,  the 
color  of  the  design  is  more  sepia  than  black.  The 
shilling  x-alue  completes  the  set  with  a  view  of  a  lake 
and  mountains.  All  four  sets  wiil  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  a  collection. 

Then  we  illustrate  another  set  which  every  one  of 
our  readers  will  want.    The  Barbados  Victory  Issue. 


This  consists  of  nine  stamps,  bi-colored,  the  central 
design  in  black  representing  a  winged  angel  bearing  in 
her  left  hand  a  wreath  of  victor>'.  All  of  the  lowier 
^'alues  are  of  the  design  here  shown,  and  are  printed  in 
bright,  afjpealing  colors.  The  shilling,  green  and  black, 
shows  Victory  facing  to  the  front,  her  wTeath  in  her  right 
ha-'    now,  while  upright  in  her  left  she  holds  a  palm-leaf. 

of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  post-war 
dr         has  been  that    wherein    Fiume  and  GabnVl 


D'Annunzio  have  held  the  stage.  Most  of  our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  stam.ps  which  he  has  issued.  Now 
comes  a  new  series  in  honor  of  the  poet  and  bearing  his 
portrait.  While  not  beautiful  at  all,  it  is  a  very  striking 
looking  series  of  stamps.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
design,  near  the  head,  are  the  words — "Hie  manebimus 
optime." 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

One  of  our  young  readers  wishes  to  know  w  hat  kind  of 
stamps  are  used  in  Alaska,  He  thinks  possibly  up 
there  they  may  have  a  surcharged  stamp  like  those  of 
the  Phihppines;  and  if  so,  he  wants  to  get  a  set  for 
his  collection.  Alaska  is  an  integral  part  of  the  domain 
of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  uses  just  the 
same  stamps  as  we  use  here.  The  Philippine  Islands 
are  not  ours;  we  simply  hold  a  protectorate  over  them. 
They  use  their  own  stamps  now.  The  use  of  United 
States  stamps  surcharged  "Philippines"  ceased  some 
time  ago.  %  Still  another  reader  asks  what  kind  of 
stamps  are  used  in  Ireland.  That  seething  little  island 
uses  the  ordinary  stamps  of  Great  Britain,  as  do 
Scotland  and  Wales.  ^  An  older  reader  of  St.uhp 
Page,  one  who  used  to  win  so  many  of  the  prizes  in 
competitions  that  we  had  to  bar  him  out,  wTites  to 
know  about  a  stamp  of  Argentine  which  he  has  and  can- 
not locate.  And  incidentally,  he  wishes  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  two  cuts,  or  illustrations,  in  the 
catalogue,  "A  7"  and  "A  33."  Well,  really  there 
does  n't  seem  to  be  any  difference.  This  is  one  of 
those  exceedingly  rare  times  when  the  catalogue 
is  in  error.  And  we  feel  rather  proud  that,  while 
this  error  slipped  by  all  the  experts  and  proof  readers, 
it  was  discovered  by  a  St.  Nichol.A5  lad.  In  the 
cut  illustrating  A  7,  there  should  be  the  word 
"republica"  instead  of  the  word  "correos."  A  33  is 
right.  *i  We  frequently  are  asked  about  the  1912  and 
1913  issues  of  Belgium.  The  latter  issue  is  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  "head  larger."  This  is  all  right 
when  one  has  both  stamps.  The  two  are  illustrated 
in  the  catalogue,  and  in  the  two  illustrations  one  can  see 
that  the  dies  differ  very  materially.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  smaller  head  has  two 
buttons  on  the  coat,  while  the  larger  head  has  only  one. 
This  perfectly  identifies  either  one  of  them  and  requires 
no  comparisons  at  all.  It  would  be  helpful  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  publishers  of  the  catalogue  to  avoid 
comparisons  in  describing  the  different  stamps.  While 
on  the  subject  of  Belgium,  it  might  be  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  1913  issue, 
the  one-button,  larger-head  type,  may  be  found  both 
with  and  without  the  name  of  the  engraver  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stamp.  The  stamps  without  this  name  are 
considered  the  more  desirable. 

We  have  before  us  the  new  issue  of  United  States 
stamps  to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims.  By  the  time  this  article  is  pub- 
lished, all  of  our  stamp-collectors  probably  will  have 
seen  the  stamps  themselves — the  actual  designs  and 
colors.  We  think  that  the  one-cent  stamp,  with  its 
gallant  figure  of  the  braw  little  MayJTawei'  in  full  sail, 
is  rather  a  gem  in  the  stamp  world  and  will  be  eagerly 
welcomed  not  only  by  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
collecting  stamps  with  ships  upon  them,  but  by  every 
one  else.  The  other  two  values  are  a  disappointment  to 
us.  There  is  altogether  too  much  detail  to  permit  a 
clear,  vivid  picture,  such  as  the  one-cent  stamp  presents. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

Is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they 
helped  your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that 
these  dealers  are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  iive  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as 
reference  the  name  of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first. 
It  is  well  also  to  mention  St.  Nicholat  Magazine^  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write 
to  us  for  any  Information  that  will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


SPECIAL  STAMP  OFFERS.  VZlt:itl'J^ZT:^^Z: 

aoyoneset,  all  different,  fine  condition.  Poatagg  2c.  extra.  50 
Spain,  Uc;  40  Japan,  5cj  lOOU.  S..  20c;  7  8iam,  I5ci  50  Asia,  17c; 
20  Chile,  10c;  4  Malta,  Sc:  30  Holland,  9c;  10  Jamaica,  10c;  10 
Straits,  7c;  10  Egypt,  7c;  7  Persia,  4c;  10  Ceylon,  16c;  8  Hawaii, 
20c;  20  Denmark, 7ci  30  Sweden,  10c;  60  Brit.  Col's,  6c;  8Peru,4c; 
25  Persia,  25c;  10  Brazil,  6c;  60  Africa,  24ci  6Fiii,15c;  25Italy,6c; 
J  Iceland,  20c;  4  Sndan,  ac;  10  China,  10c;  17 Mexico,  10c;  10  0ra- 
gnay,  7c ;  6  Bennion,  5c;  S  Panama,  13c;  20  £Tew  Zealand,  15c.  Bemlt 
Id  stamps  or  money  order.   50-page  list  free.   Wa  bny  stamps. 

MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  N,    Toronto,  Canada. 

IC  /\  All  different  U.  S.  stamps,  cat.  C  f\  ^ 
OU    value  $S.    includes  $1.00  black,  OUC 

100  different,  new  pictorial  Foreign,  fine,        -      -  SOc 
100  varieties  New  Europe,         -----  75c 
Send  for  my  1  and  2  cent  Net  Foreign  Approval  Books, 
lowest  prices,  fine  condition,  (also  rare  books). 
P.  G.  BEALS,  170-A  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

65  Different  Foreign  Stamps  from  1  including  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
65  Different  Foreign  Coantries  )  tralia,  Europe,  West  Indies 
and  GUI  pamphlet  which  tells  you  "How  to  make  your  collection  of 
stamps  properly."  For  only  16  Cents  — A  BIG  BARGAIN. 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  Room  32,  604 
Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  sot,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1,00  D.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.  All  for  9c  I  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fen'nell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  3,  Fullebton  Bldq.,  St.  Loui.s,  Mo. 

LAKEWOOD  NET  APPROVALS 

First  selection  contains:  Schleswig  Plebiscite,  Jamaica 
Peace,  Ger.  Occup.  of  Belgium,  Brit.  Col.,  French  Col. 

Send  for  a  sdedion  to-day 
Laxewood  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  N.,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  ivaah.  (2)  Lowest 
price;  50 per  cent,  with  ejfra  discounts  for  qoick  retornB.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  coantries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  MoDEEATE  Set  Prices.  (5)  Prompt  Service.  Handreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

D.  M.  Ward.  608  Buchanan  St.,  Gary.  Ind. 

"~         BE  A  STAMP  DEALER 

Sell  my  approvals  priced  at  one-half  catalog  and  earn  25;^  commii;- 
edon.  References  required.  Special  bargain  100  different  Neuropes  SOc. 
E.  W.  Haelan,  5307  S.  Marahfield  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 


FREE 


o  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  Appli- 
cants. ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  6  mos.  15c. 
l!.DWTN  H.  Bailet,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


HINGES~^e3t  — 1000  for  15  cents.     Be  sure  to  get 

"them.    Packet,  100  diff.  stamps,  20  cents. 
C.  F.  Richards,  Box  77,  Grand  Central  P.O.  New  York 

Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co. ,  345  Washington  St., Boston  9,  Mass. 

All  Different  ??''v255_3'k),5oc-^5oo,  $1.25;  looo,  $3.50. 


<ac;  juu,  ouc;  duu,  11. 2^;  1000, 
F.  L.  Onken,  630  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1A  ANIMAL  1  A  _  If  you  ask  for  paragon  approvals. 
iU  STAMPS  iUC  SIVADAH  STAMP  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 

FRFF  ^       unused  French  Colonies  tn  approval  applicants. 
 Geo.  D.  Linn  Company.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

different  New  Austria — a  fine  lot  —  IPc. 

R.  H.  A.  Ore'-n.  636  Hinman  Ave-.,  Evanston.  Til. 
OC   Gold  Coast,  Newfoundland,  India,  etc.,  FREE  with 
trial  appro  -al  sheets.    F.  J.  Stanton,  S.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

All  fnf  8  rontc  20  different  stamps  from  20  different 
All  lOr  O  ^.mVS  countries.  10 unused.  2  Malay  (TigeTs), 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  CGMPAlSrY,  Detroit,  Mieh 
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Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1920  Edition 

Ever>'  Collector  should  possess  one  of  these  catalogues  as  it  contains 
complete  information  and  vahie  of  every  stamp  issued  by  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  world. 

Prices 

CLOTH  CO^^R  $1.50 

CLOTH  COVER  WITH  THUMB  INDEX,  2.00 
Forwarding  Charges  Extra  Shipping  Weight,  2  iA. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

1  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 
loo  Venezuela,  Salvador  and  India  Service,  1  n« 

Guatemala,  China,  etc.   Only  IUC 

Finest  Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted.  Big 
72-page  Lists  free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25yr3. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  .52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C'T  A  TVI PQ  f  50  aU  diff.  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
*  ^IVII^  O  •  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  onlv 
lOcI  100  all  diff.  IScI  1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00'; 
100  diff.  U.  S.,  SOc;  1000  hingea,  10c.  Agents  wtd.  50%  com. 
List  free.   I  buy  stamps.  L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

WF  ARF  nVINH  AWAY  ^  s<^*  of  4  Siam,  value  20c,  to 
YYL  AI\L  IjlVinU  HVYHI  applicants  for  Approval  Sheets, 
and  we  are  still  selling  25  War  Stamps  and  50  British  Colonies, 
all  different,  for  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 
NORTON  STAMP  CO.,  189  Coxwell  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Cevlon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.  1000 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.  50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.  1000  hinges, 
10c.  Agts.  wtd.,  50TJ.  List  Free.  I  buj-  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5040  Cote  Briliiante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SLeichtenstein  12o:  4  Fiume  10c;  1  Hcjaz  8c;  6  Crete  Revolution 
l.'ic;  5  Ukraine  10c;  3  Mcmel  10c;  6  Mozambique  11c;  19  Bel- 
gium P.  P.  SOc;  100  Different  1.5c;  200,  35c.    Postage  2c  extra. 

RICH.1RD3  Stamp  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

RAR/^AIMQ    EACH  SET  5  CENTS 

Drt.IX\j/*H-^0  4  Malay:  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondo- 
ras;  8  Costa  Rica;  iO  Porto  Uico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  e  Hayti.  Lists 

of  7000  low-priced  stamps  frpe. 

Cha-.ibeiis  Stamp  Co..  hi  G  Nassau  Street,  New  Tork  Cttt 

17  1^17  ¥7  Austria  1013  — 7'J  Heller — Catalog  40  cents  —  to 
^         ^-^  *-*   Approval  AppUca7jt.  Eeferenre. 

J.  K.  Nichols,  isli  Loring  Place,  New  Tork  City 

1  A  Stamps  at  one  cent  each.    Send  for  trial  selection 

on  approval,  and  receive  a  Watermark  Detector 
Free.BURT  McCAXN,  321  No. Newton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  aU  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Approval  Sheets:  Kcnr rgoei'=°' ^"^'"^ 

Frederick  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

French  Colonials  Free  to  Approval  .A.pplicants. 

G.  Ernest  Long,  Cherokee,  Iowa 
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STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary ,list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (500 pictures),  3c.  Bull.ard  &  Co.,  Sta..\,  Boston 

CAA  different  stamps  $1.30;  200,  28c;  100,  13c.  Approvals, 
0\J\J    MichaePs,  5G02  Prairie,  Chicago,  III. 

FINE  APPROVALS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

WiCKWEL  Stamp  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  PREMIUM  to  approi'al  applicants  sending  reference. 
R.  T.  Taylor,  42  Britton  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Stamp  saving  is  a  fascinating  game.  Joir 
the  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  CLUB  ar 
enjoy  its  benefits  and  fim.    We  will  sei 
you  a  membership  blank,  if  you  ask  for  it 


FURRED  AND  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 

Every  real  live  boy  or  girl  wants  to  have  a  real  live  pet.  If  you  want  a  dog 
or  a  cat,  a  pony  or  a  bird;  ask  advice  from  your  best  friend,  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


A  LOYAL  COMPANION 

and  a  STEADFAST  PLAYMATE 

The  Palisade  Police  Dog  has  become  a  most  pop- 
ular companion,  playmate  and  protector  of  the 
child.  He  is  an  intel- 
ligent, fellow;  clean, 
obedient  and  faithful. 
Many  a  time  possession 
of  one  has  filled  that 
"empty  spot"  in  a 
child's  heart. 


'if 


PALISADE  KENNELS 

Merrick  Road 
ROSED  ALE,  L.  I 

Teiephone  Lauiellon  2138 
Jast  forty  minula 
from  the  heart  of 
Manhattan  hy  rail 
or  auto 


it-. 


 J 


BIGPROFITS/n  FUR-BEARERS 

Large  and  almost  immediate  profits  can  be  made  by  helping  us 
supply  the  pelt  demand.  From  prize- winning  stock,  in  theWorld's 
Largest  Far-bearing  Rabbitry,  we  will  express  you  a  pair  of  fur-bearing  Him- 
alayans  for  $15.00.  We  will  buy  back  pelts  in  good  condition  for  50c  each, 
or  stock,  6  months  old  or  over,  for  $1.00  a  head^  Meat  sales  easily  cover  pro- 
duction costs.  Skin  payments  are  clear  profit.  One  doe's  progeny  exceeds  50 
rabbits  a  year.  Write  for  information  about  this  easy  way  to  make  money. 

MONTA  VISTA  FUR  FARM,Bx.231  A, CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA 


BOATS 

STANDARD  DESIGN,  ECONOMICAL 

ROW  BOATS 

SAIL  BOATS 

MOTOR  BOATS 
$45  to  $550 

Delivery  now,  or  bill  of  sale  for  spring  delivery. 

CAPE  COD  SHIP  BUILDING  CORP. 

WAREHAM,  MASS. 


I)  FREE  CATALOG  tlli 

Either  pia  illostrated  made  with  any  equal 
flinoant  of  lettering,  one  or  two  colors  Rnamel. 
Sriverplate.  25C?«a.,<2.B0doz.  St^rline  silrer, 
60c ea,, $5.00 doz.  Writeto-day fornewcatalog. 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 
2^  Bastisn  Bldg.,  Rochester,  tv.Y. 


I^actory  to  Rider 

A  Saves  J1 5  to  $25  on  the  model  you  select  from 
44  Styles,  colorg  aud  sizes  of  Ranger  bi- 
cycleii.  Delivered  tree  on  approval,  express  pre- 
paid, direct  from  the  makers  for  30  Days'  Freo 
Trial.  We  pay  return  charges  if  cot  satiafaef ory. 

12  Months  to  Payo^1Sytlr°rp°a^ 

plan.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  save  the  small 
moQthly  payments. 

Til*<>C  wheels,  chaina,  parts  and  equipment  at 

..  hsdf  usual  prices.  Bie  Ranger  Cataloe 
FREE  with  taarvvloas  new  prices,  BO  day  trial  offer  Ofid  terma, 

im?  A  n  ^^^^^  COMPANY 
If AUAU  Dept.  LIS,  Cbicago,IU.  ^T^ESli!" 


A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Girls 


A  MAYFLOWER  MAID 

By  Emilie  B.  and  Alden  A.  Knipe 

THE  fascinating  narrative  of  a  girl's  adven- 
tures aboard  the  "Mayflower"  and  among 
the  hardy  settlers  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
The  Knipes  —  always  favorites  with  American 
girls — have  done  nothing  better  than  this  histori- 
cally accurate  story  of  a  period  which  is  especially 
in  our  thoughts  because  of  the  tercentenar>' 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
heroine  is  a  splendid  inspiration  to  modern  girls. 

Illustrated,  $1.90 


Entertaining  FicHon  for  Youthful  Readers 


THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman 

Author  of  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  etc. 

One  of  the  best  mystery  stories  for  girls 
that  this  popular  writer  has  ever  penned. 
A  thrilling  tale  of  spies,  danger,  and  secret 
conspiracies.  Illustrated,  $1.75 

THE  SECRET  OF 
EVERYDAY  THINGS 

By  Jean- Henri  Fabre 

All  manner  of  quaint  and  curious  informa- 
tion, as  authoritative  as  it  is  charmingly 
presented,  about  fire,  matches,  coal,  rain, 
snow  and  many  other  tremendously  imptor- 
tant  everyday  things.    Illustrated.  $2.50 

TREASURE  MOUNTAIN 

By  Edna  Turpin 

We  recommend  this  book  unreservedly  to 
all  girls — and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter — who 
like  a  real  story  with  plenty  of  action  and 
an  ingenious  ending.     Illustrated.  $1.75 


SILVER  SHOAL  LIGHT 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

Author  of  "Blue  Magic,"  etc. 

A  charming  book  by  a  born  story-teller. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page,  and  it  all  ends  as 
you  would  have  it  end. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.7$ 


US  AND  THE  BOTTLE-MAN 

By  Edith  Baflinger  Price 

Another  delightful  story  with  a  setting  by 
the  sea.  Full  of  whimsical  humor  and  beau- 
tifully told. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.50 

JIMMY  BUNN  STORIES 

By  Henry  C.  Walker 

Just  the  sort  of  stories  that  Httle  folk 
adore.  Full  of  fun  and  humor  that  appeal 
to  the  healthy,  normal  youngster. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO, 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Aunt  Belle's 
Comfort  Letters^ 


I  have  written 
a  Baby  Book 

CINCE  I  be- 
^  gan  this  lit- 
tle series  of 
comfort  letters 
a  great  many 
mothers  have 
written  to  me 
for  advice 
about  babies. 
And  the  funny 
thing  about 
these  letters  is 
that  a 
^  doctor 
)^  would 
shave 
j  found  it 
-  difficult 
to  answer  any  of  them. 

After  all,  bringing  up 
babies  is  a  trade  which 
only  mothers  ever  seem  to  master. 

So  some  time  ago  I  started  to  write  a  Baby 
Book  which  would  discuss  all  of  these  inter- 
esting and  important  details  about  which 
only  a  mother  knows  or  cares. 


It  seemed  like  a  big  job  at  first  but  as  I  got 
into  it  I  found  that  most  of  the  material  was 
contained  in  my  "  Comfort  Letters"  and  in  my 
correspondence  with  thousands  of  mothers 
who  have  written  me  regarding  their  baby 
problems.  I  have  consulted  most  of  the  big 
authorities  in  order  to  check  up  on  my  ex- 
perience with  my  own  babies  and  at  the 
hospitals  during  the  war. 

Several  people  who  are  qualified  to  judge 
have  told  me  that  my  book  is  the  most  use- 
ful and  practical  textbook  for  motherhood 
that  has  been  written. 

The  Mennen  Company,  who  make  Mennen 
Talcum,  is  publishing  my  book.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  contains  charts,  tables, 
question  blanks,  and  is  thoroughly  indexed. 
It's  the  sort  of  book  you  would  pay  about 
two  dollars  for  at  a  book  store,  but  The 
Mennen  Company  will  send  out  a  limited 
number  of  copies  for  25c. 

That  is  because  I  say  frankly  in  the  book 
that  only  Mennen  Tal- 
cum should  be  used  on 
babies  because  it  is 
pure,  safe,  and  endorsed 
by  three  generations  of 
doctors,  nurses  and 
mothers. 

Better  fill  out  the 
coupon  at  once. 


Lovingly, 
Belle, 


Th5  M'Ehn^M  ^orrpariY 

The  Mennen  Company,  Lixnited 
Montreal,  Quebec 


THE  MENNEN  COMPANY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen : — 

Please  send  me  Aunt  Belle's  Baby  Book  for  which  I  send  25  cents. 

Name  -  -  -  -  -   

Address     _  


HUNDREDS  of  boys  and  girls  entered  the  Colgate 
Gjntest  last  October  and  from  near  and  far 
sent  in  Kodak  pictures  of  their  local  dealer's  Colgate 
window  displays. 

Very  interesting  these  pictures  proved  to  be,  although 
many  windows  displayed  different  Colgate  products 
in  addition  to  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Shaving  Soap, 


$1005^^  Awarded 
in  Colgate  Photo- 
graphic Contest 


Talc  Powders,  Soap,  and  Face  Creams  —  instead  of 
using  one  product  at  a  time  to  gain  the  greatest  deco- 
rative value. 

The  editors  of  St.  Nicholas  cheerfully  undertook  the 
task  of  judging  the  entries,  and  the  result  of  their  judg- 
ment, based  on  photographic  values,  is  given  in  the 
following  list  of  prize  wnners; 


Merle  K.  OUe,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FIRST  PRIZE,  $100.00 

Vera  Rogers,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

SECOND  PRIZE,  $50.00 

Cortland  Griswold,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Nomian  B.  Finch,  Fremont,  O. 


THIRD  PRIZE,  $25.00 

Lydia  Ford.  Nevada,  Mo.  L- C  Gould,  St.  Charles.  Mich.      Louis  C  Moran,  Lockport.N.  Y,      EmmaBartic,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

James  Wiles,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Helen  Detwiler,  Hamilton,  Ont.     Charles  Stewart,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.         Thelma  Miller,  Three  Forks,  Mont, 
George  G.  Chain,  New  Haven,  Ct,  John  P.  Manning.  Highjand  Park,  Mich. 


FOURTH  PRIZE,  $5.00  (101  Prize  Winners) 


David  Bob,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Zaleski,  Toledo,  O- 
Wm.  Deaver,  New  York  City 
Lois  Posey.  Sheridan.  Ark. 
Richard  Lewin,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Perry  Irwin,  Fillmore.  Calif. 
Selma  Jones,  Clinton,  Mass. 
Anna  Trail,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Julia  Pellettieri,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
Max  Newman,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Elmer  Morris.  Shreve,  O. 
Helen  E.  Crum,  Louisa,  Va. 
Jack  Taylor,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Walter  Dill,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Foster  Niies.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Betty  Hall,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 
Dorothy  Sell,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Roy  Wirth,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Betty  Davis.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gale  Klein,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Mildred  PhUlipp,  Dayton,  O. 
Leslie  Davis.  Perry,  Mo. 
Gilbert  Haus.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Carolyn  Hull.  Troy.  N.  Y. 
Harold  Adair,  Ellwood,  Ind, 


Adelaide  Levy.  New  York  City 
Gerald  Felger.  Hillsdale.  Mich. 
Rosa  Jackson,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Harold  J.  Dunn.  E.  Lynn,  Mass. 
Carleton  Green,  Troy,  N.  Y, 
Julia  E.  Sheedy,  Salem,  Mass. 
Henry  Scibetta,  New  York  City 
Betty  J.  Kuder,  Parsons,  Kans. 
Agnes  Norton,  New  York  City 
Joe  Cummins,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Florence  Youngs.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Ruth  Greason.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Conway.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Anna  B.  Taylor,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
John  A.  Shipley.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Pauline  Irwin,  Fillmore.  Calif. 
Helen  Barker.  Plymouth,  Ind. 
David  Reifman.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Carl  Crabb,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Allan  B.  Morse.  McCook,  Neb. 
J.  F.  Welch.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Ben  Dehalle,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Alvin  G.  Buderer,  Sandusky,  O. 
Alice  Kimmel.  New  York  City 
Gladys  L.  Corl,  Fillmore,  Calif. 


Margaret  Larson,  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
Cora  Johnson,  Northf  ord.  Conn. 
Nan  Williams,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Elizabeth  Kendell,  Covington.  0. 
Katherine  Burton.  Cleveland,  O. 
Beatrice  Satterlee,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Robert  S.  Jordan.  Charlotte,  Mich. 
Clarence  Girard.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Doris  G.  Robinson.  Glendale,  L.  I. 
Frederick  Fisher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dorothea  Kichline,  Lebanon.  Pa. 
George  Stockvis,  New  York  City 
Marion  L.  Van  Doren,  Fremont,  O. 
Charles  W.  Zimmerman,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Leo  J.  Lawler,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Robert  S.  Smith.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
G.  L.  Halstead,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
W.T.  Metzger,  W.Arlington,  Md. 
Alice  McNett,  So.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  J.  Morley,  Chelsea.  Mass. 
I,  J.  Barber.  Qark's  Summit,  Pa. 
Caroline  Cantor.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bennie  Lowrey,  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 
Michael  Friedlein.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Samuel  Kessler.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Mary  M.  Smith,  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J. 


A.  R  Middleton.  Jr.,  E.  Oakland.  Cal- 
Edward  J.  Aitken.  E.  Boston,  Mass. 
Catharine  B.  Ward.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Rosemary  Gaumond.  Worcester,  Mass- 
Mildred  B.  Mueller.  Woodhaven,  N.Y. 
Elizabeth  F.  Bartlett.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Herbert  Heyel.  E.  Portchester,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Perlmutter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elizabeth  Demurjian,  New  York  City 
Wildridge  C.  Cannon,  Oakland,  Calif. 
A.  Hamilton,  Strathcona,  Albt.,  Can. 
Elaine  McDermand,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Charles  F.  Feast,  Jr..  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  C.  Butler.  Jr..  Washhigton,  D.  C 
Edith  B.  Emery.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
K.  E.  Ergood.  W.  CoUingwood,  N.  J. 
Mildred  A.  Thompson,  New  Phila.,  O 
Malcolm  W.  Jones,  Winchester.  Mass. 
Florence  Parker,  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J. 
V.  Middleton,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Richard  T.  Mannon,  Anderson,  Ind. 
John  M.  Bissell.  Germantown,  Pa. 
Angelo  Pisarra.  Jr..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Josephine  W.  Boylan,  New  York  City 
Norman     Rogers,  Montrose,  Pa. 


We  regret  that  every  contestant  could  not  receivo  a  money  prize,  but  we  were  glad  to  mail  to  each  one  a  trial  tube  of  the  safe,  sane,  and 
delicious— 

COLGATE'S 

RIBBON  DENTf^L  CREAM 


'<^:  VENTURES  (//^ 


ITH  speed  and  very 
dexterous  skill  our  he- 
roes got,  some  rope, 
and  fastened  struts 
and  planes  upon  a 
cake  of  IVORY 
SOAP.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  monstrous  cake 
of  I^'ORY,  and  it 
floated  up  in  the  air 
quite  gracefulK\  Oh, 
/'/^^  f   f  \  heroes  gloated 

C^i-t  1  ,     ^'^T^^^  righteous  pride 

*  and  triumph  as  they 

viewed  their  aero- 
plane. By  means  of 
it,  they  planned  to 
seek  that  Dragon  not  in  vain.  So  Gnif,  the 
captain  ordered  lots  of  brushes,  good  and 
stiff.  "We'll  give  that  Dragon  scratchy 
scrubs,  or  my  name  isn't  Gnif.  We'll  load 
our  trusty  aeroplane  with  cloths  for  special 
rubbing.  Ha-ha,  he-ho,  but  won't  we  give 
that  naughty  beast  a  scrubbing!" 


It, 


he 

Ordered 
lotA  of  brushes 

Our  heroes  promptly  fitted  up  that 
IVORY  aeroplane,  and  all  of  them  with 
■^elf-control  endured  the  nervous  strain. 
Thus,  well  pro^'isioned  for  a  year,  our 
heroes  bade  good-bye  to  every  one,  and  off 
they  flew  into  the  azure  sky.  That  IVORY 


aeroplane  was  grand;  you  should  have  seen 
it  dive  and  go  in  graceful  "loop-the-loops " 
just  like  a  thing  ahve.  O'er  hiU  and  dale 
and  dashing  stream  our  daring  heroes  sped 
untU  they  spied  the  dragon's  cave  a  league 
or  two  ahead. 

Miss  Betty,  through  binoculars,  beheld 
that  gruesome  beast  a-ramping  'round  some 
httle  tots,  a  score  or  two,  at  least.  That 
beast  was  kicking  up  his  heels  and  scattering 
mud  and  mire.  Forth  from  the  nostrils  of 
his  face  proceeded  smoke  and  fire.  The 
Uttle  tots  all  huddled  low  and  in  a  muddy 
phght.  Oh,  little  readers,  wasn't  that  a 
most  pathetic  sight?  Our  heroes  gave  a 
shout  of  wrath  as,  with  intentions  grim, 
they  swooped  upon  that  dragon  beast  to 
fight  it  out  with  him. 

Snip  caught  him  by  his  thrashing  tail,  and 
Pussy  scratched  his  nose;  Gnif,  Bob,  and 
Betty,  armed  with  mops  and  IVORY 
SOAP,  uprose  and  smote  that  beast  so 
gallantly  and  soaped  his  person  so  that  he — 
well,  wait  a  little  while,  and  we  will  let  you 
know. 

(To  be  continued) 


Yes,  IVORY  SOAP  is  sweet  and  while; 

It's  cleansing  ways  are  sure. 
It  does  it's  many  duties  right. 

Because  ii's  IVORY  pure. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

/-PURE 
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MOTHER'S  Birthday 


For  some  time  there  had  been  a 
suspicious  silence  in  the  kitchen. 
An  occasional  muffled  laugh  and  an 
attempt  at  tip-toeing  was  all  that 
prevented  a  thorough  investigation. 
At  last  the  stage  was  set.  Before 
anything  had  to  be  done  about 


it,  the  door  swung  open  and 
in  came  the  greatest  procession 
in  the  world — bearing  gifts  of 
cakes  and  Jell-O  and  smiles  and 
love.  It  was  a  complete  surprise, 
of  course,  nobody  had  suspected  a 
thing ! 


The  Genesee  Pure  Food 
Company,  Le  Roy,  New 
York.  Canadian  offices, 
Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


2  PACKAGES  FOR  25  CENTS. 


Jell-O 


All  the  uses  of  the  six 
pure  fruit  flavors  de- 
scribed in  a  Jell-O  book 
which  will  be  sent  free. 


3-in-One  Will  Make  It  Run 


Mother  knows  what's  good  for  wheels  that  stic'l^  or 
squeak.  She  uses  3-in-One  Oil  to  keep  her  sewing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  washing  machine  and  other 
housekeeping  helps  running  smoothly  and  noiselessly. 

Father  oils  his  tools  with  3-in-One  and  puts  a  little  in 
hinges,  bolts,  locks,  clocks  to  keep  them  working  right. 


3- 

and 
ary 

3-in-One  Oil  Co.,  V 
165  O.  Bdwy.,  N.  Y.  V 

Send  sample  of  3-iii-One  ^ 
Oil  and  Dictionary  oi  Uses. 

Name   

Street  Address 
orR  R. 

City   State... 

WRITE  PLAINLY 


Big  Boys  use  3-in-One  on  bicycles,  roller 
skates,  motors,  scroll  saws,  rifles,  guns, 
pistols,  traps,  everything  that  ever 
needs  oiling! 

Of  course,  sister  oils  her  doll  carriage 
and  skates  with  3-in-One. 

You  will  like  this  good  oil  of  so  many 
uses^it's  so  smooth  and  clean.  Does 
not  contain  a  particle  of  grit  or  greape; 
therefore  can't  injure  anything. 

.         Would  you  like  a  cute  little  sample 


of  3-in-One  Oil  all  for  youisClf,  sent 
right  to  you  in  a  special  mailing  tube, 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Uses  that  tells 
all  the  hundreds  of  ways  to  use  this 
valuable  oil  ?  ' 

Then  write  us  a  postal  card  or  use  the 
coupon  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of 
this  page. 

3-in-One  is  sold  by  all  good  stores  in 
i-oz.,  3-0Z.  and  8-oz.  bottles  and  3-02. 
Handy  Oil  Cans. 


^    Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165  0.  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


140  years*  experience 
in  cocoa  and  chocolate  making 

Baker^s  Breakfast  Cocoa 

IS  of  unsurpassed  quality,  flavor  and 
purity.   A  food  beverage  of  great  value. 

CHOICE  RECIPE  BOOK  SENT  FREE 

WALTER  BAKER    &   CO. LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


^THE  MOST  COMPLETE  GENERAL  BIRD-BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED'' 

GpressJBungalows 


f 


IT'S  FREE 
ON  REQUEST 


Bird  Lovers— One  and  All 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  fathers  and  mothers,  here's 


good  news.  Another  big  edition  of  Volume  42 
-y    of  the  world-famous  Cypress  Pocket  Library — 

"Good  Bungalows  for  Good  Birds" 

is  ready  for  distribution !  Now,  all  you  bird  lovers  can  get 
busy  building  new  homes  for  our  little  friends — with 

Rent  Free  for  Good  Birds 

provided  you  act  promptly  and  send  TODAY  for  your 
copy  of  this  great  284 -  page  book.  But  you'll  have  to  make 
sure  about  it.  The  edition  is  limited. 

This  is  What  You  Get  in  Cypress  Volume  42 : 

284  pages  of  authoritative  Bird-Lore — both  practical  and 
sentimental.    (Very  practical  and  healthily  sentimental.) 

ALSO  BIG  DOUBLE  SUPPLEMENT  WITH  20  BEAUTIFUL  ORIGINAL 
AND  CORRECT  DESIGNS  OF  BIRD  HOUSES,  ALL  MADE  BY  ART- 
ISTS WHO  KNOW  WHAT  BIRDS  WANT,  AND  LOVE  THEM;  20 
FULL-SIZE  WORKING  PLANS  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICA- 
j  ■     TIONS;  EXTRA  ART  SUPPLEMENT  IN  5  COLORS— 12x29 
INCHES;  3  PORTRAITS  OF  AUDUBON  IN  COLORS,  SUIT- 
ABLE FOR  FRAMING,  ALSO  PICTURES  OF  HIS  HOME 
AND  OF  THE  STATUE  ERECTED  TO  HIS  MEMORY; 
PICTURES  OF  5  BIRDS  IN  NATURAL  COLORS  AND 
180  CORRECT  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  OTHER  BIRDS, 
WITH  THEIR  CALLS. 

Happy  hours  ahead  of  you  if  you  get  busy  and  send  for 
Volume  42.  But  "procrastinators"  may  be  out  of  luck!  Tl:e 
edition  is  limited,  so  make  sure  of  YOURS.  Write  TOD  A  Y. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association 

1244  Perdido  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or 
1244  Heard  Bids.,  JacksonTille,  Fla. 
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VACUUM  CUP 


STURDY  STUD 


I  barcircle| 


That  fore  and  aft  safety  on  wet,  greasy  pave- 
ments that  promotes  the  greatest  fun  and 
confidence  in  bicycle  riding  is  given  in  fullest 
measure  by  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup 
Autobilt  Bicycle  Tires. 

They  are  just  like  Dad's  Vacuum  Cup  Auto 
Tires,  only  they're  bicycle  size. 

You  can't  equal  them  for  safe  riding,  comfort, 
toughness,  speed,  classy  looks,  long  wear  and 
freedom  from  punctures  and  stonebruises. 

The  1921  Pennsylvania  line  has  a  tread  design, 
quality,  and  a  range  of  moderate  prices  to 
meet  every  taste  and  demand.  Made  to  fit 
either  a  28"  x  28"  x  \\" ,  or  28"  x  If"  rim. 
Also  Juvenile  sizes. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
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ST.  NICHOLAS 

NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 


A-Wing  Around  Wildyrie  T.  MORRIS  LONGSTRETH 

A  bird  in  the  jjotato  patch,  one  morning!  A  monstrous,  magic 
bird.  It  was  a  Canadian  plane,  flown  by  a  captain  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  and  it  took  Mr.  Longstreth  and  "E.  L."  up  and  over 
the  tops  of  the  Adirondack  forest  in  a  splendid  flight.  This  is 
wonderfully  good  reading,  and  its  author,  who  loves  and  chooses 
always  to  live  in  the  Adirondacks,  writes  a  letter  to  St.  Nicholas 
giving  quantities  of  information  for  young  campers  who  may  go 
there  next  summer. 

Magellan:  First  Man  to  Girdle  the  Globe 

CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 

Four  hundred  years  after  his  death  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Philippines,  which  he  discovered,  the  achievements  of  the  romantic 
Magellan  are  being  celebrated.  The  globe-girdler,  discoverer, 
intrepid  explorer,  was  remembered  last  year  among  the  roses  and 
oleanders,  the  gay,  holiday-making  crowds  of  the  fair  at  Seville, 
Spain.  In  the  April  issue  the  thrilling  story  of  Magellan's  career 
is  told — a  career  which  marked  an  epoch  for  the  world. 

Keeping  Fit  for  Golf  FRANCIS  OUIMET 

"I  'd  advise  boys  and  girls  to  practise  their  weaknesses  in  the 
spring,"  says  this  champion  golf  player.  And  there  is  much  val- 
uable ad\ice  to  absorb  at  the  beginning  of  the  outdoor  season,  all 
of  it  illustrated  by  the  actual  games  of  famous  players. 

"Partners"  brewer  Corcoran 

The  fascinating  background  of  a  "sugar  bush"  in  spring,  snow  still 
on  the  ground,  brooks  still  under  a  crust  of  ice;  only  the  sap  in  the 
trees  knowing,  as  yet,  that  the  sun  has  new  warmth.  A  boy  and 
a  girl  business  partners  in  sugar-making.  The  dastardly  trick  of  a 
ri\al,  his  discoNery,  and  Betty's  queer  sentence  upon  the  rascal. 

Just  You  HILDEGARDE"  HAWTHORNE 

This  is  one  of  the  author's  articles  about  getting  the  best  from  life 
and  giving  the  best  to  life.  "Just  you"  may  be  a  more  important 
]ierson  than  you  realise. 

"After  Many  Days"        Christine  whiting  parmenter 

The  great,  red-letter  day  of  a  child's  life — and  what  rame  of  it  in 
after  years. 


Ty  Cobb  started  this  way 

But  we  imagine  that  what  he  did  to  his  clothes 
was  a  constant  worry  to  his  mother  We  didn*t 
make  boys'  clothes  in  those  days  We  do  now; 
make  them  so  well  that  boys  and  their  mothers  dont 
have  to  worry  The  clothes  wear  long  and  look  well 

Satisfaction  or  money  back 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 

Boys'  clothes  as  good  as  father's 


A  Whole  Round  World 

or 

Only  a  Piece  of  One? 

Mothers: 

You  find  time  to  read  St.  Nicholas,  don't  you?  And  in  all  ways 
to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  the  interests  of  your  children? 

Are  you  keeping  equally  close  to  all  the  things  which  belong  to  a 
well-rounded  life?  It  is  only  too  easy  for  a  womanly  woman,  a  careful 
mother,  a  lover  of  the  home  and  its  order  and  beauty,  to  let  go  some 
of  the  essentials  of  a  complete  life. 

Yet  it's  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  of  so  much  time,  to  "  keep 
up"  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  One  carefully  chosen  magazine,  read 
month  by  month,  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  great  currents. 

The  Century 

with  its  "  Tide  of  Affairs  "  department,  its  authoritative  special  articles 
on  matters  of  contemporary  importance — to  say  nothing  of  its  interesting 
stories  and  delightful  essays,  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  many  a 
busy  mother.    Shall  it  be  for  you? 


THE  CENTURY  CO.  j  ^""^''^V-;^- ,  p., 

\  353  Fourth  Avenue,  ]\ew  i  ork  C  ity: 

Enclosed  find  •$4.00,  for  which  please  send  The  CENTuny  Magazine  for  one  year,  to 

Name  

Address   s.n.  j-21 


UfTwo  months  away  from  school 
routine,  having  the  best  time  of 
your  life,  yet  not  being  idle!  That 
doesn't  seem  possible,  does  it?  But 
there  really  is  such  a  place. 

Ul  Vacation  time  in  Camp  —  that  is  a 
summer  joy  not  to  be  forgotten, 
ever.  To  swim  without  fear — to  eat 
the  food  nature  intended  —  to  learn 
of  the  woods  —  to  see  mountains  at 
dawn  or  the  sea  at  sunset  —  to  know 
the  thrill  of  perfect  health — all  these 
are  yours  at  summer  camps. 

|]rST.  Nicholas  — your  best  friend,  as 
well  as  being  the  family  friend  — 
wishes  each  of  you  such  a  summer 
out  of  doors,  and  knows  you  will 
have  a  wonderfully  happy  time  if 
you  choose  any  of  the  camps  an- 
nounced in  the  following  seventeen 
pages — while  mother  and  father  will 
find  a  summer  free  from  worry. 

JII  Write  to  us  for  any  information 
about  camps  you  want,  and  we  shall 
try  to  help  you  to  a  happy  choice. 


Trip  Camp  for  Senior  Boys 
14  to  16  years 


Two  Camps  for  Junior  Boys 
8  to  13  years 


ADVANTAGES 


14th  SEASON 


ACTIVITIES 


Complete 
Regulated 


equipment 
Careful  organization 

Mature  counselors 

sports 

New  dining  pavilion 

25  miles  of  lake  shore 


Long  canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Swimming,  paddling,  fishing,  horseback  riding. 
Hiking,  tennis,  sailing,  rowing  shells. 
Campcraft,  woodcraft,  nature  work. 
Scouting,  army  games,  life-saving. 
Inter-camp  meets  for  land  and  water  sports. 


For  illustrated  booklet,  address  C.  E.  COBB,  Sleepy  Eye  Lodge,  Vero,  Florida 
After  April  1st,  2  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 


FOR  BOYS  ^ 


28th 
Year 


Malletts  Bay,  Lake  Champlain 

Between  tlie  Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains 

Bright-eyed  and  nimble-limbed,  they  will  return 
to  you  in  the  autumn,  saying:  "It  was  great  I" 
Great  it  is,  for  it  includes  canoeing,  swimming, 
hiking,  baseball,  basket-ball,  riding — under  careful 
supervision.    Boys  7  to  1 6.    Write  for  booklet. 

WM.  H.  BROWN 

President  Berkeley-Irving  School 
307  West  83rd  Street,     New  York  City 


CO 


CAMP  KATAHDIN 

FOREST  LAKE,  SWEDEN,  MAINE 
Juniors      Seniors     Trips      Athletic  Conditioning 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men 


A  camp  with  21  years  of 
splendid  traditions. 

Appointments  of  camp, 
simple.  Real  camp  life. 
Health  conditions  excep- 
tional. Activities  include 
real  mountain  and  canoe 
trips,  all  branches  land  and 
water  sports,  horseback 
riding,  woodcraft,  nature 
study,  tutoring. 

Special  athletic  training 
season  continues  to  Sep- 
tember fourteenth. 

Number  limited.  Refer- 
ences required.  Send  for 
booklet,  giving  age  and 
pertinent  facts. 

George  E.  Pike,  B.S. 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M. 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


Summer  Camps;  for  J?oj>£f— Conttnueb 


CAMP  PENN 


Valcour  Island 


Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 


boy 


15th  Season 

THE  thing  about 
Camp  Penn  is 
that  it  really  is  a 
Camp!  It  is  not  a 
school  in  disguise. 

do  not  live  in 
bungalows  or  sheds. 
— we  camp — that 
means  we  live  in  big, 
airy  tents.  And 
because  it  is  a  real 
does  real  camping  and 


camp,  each 
a  lot  of  it! 

Most  camps  are  good  camps !  If  you  are 
after  nothing  but  sports,  good  eating,  and 
sound  sleeping,  you  will  have  an  awful 
time  choosing  between  them! 

But  if  you  are  after  more  than  that — if  you  like 
doing  things  and  making  things  that  require  a  lot  of 
resourcefulness,  initiative — yes,  and  brains! — and 
that  are  at  the  same  time  mighty  INTERESTING, 
then  you  should  write  me  for  a  booklet  which 
tells  the  story  of  Camp  Penn.  It's  really  worth 
looking  into. 

Of  course  we  are  strong  for  the  usual  sports,  and 
have  a  lot  of  them,  and  do  well  with  them,  too.  But 
you  can  do  other  things  in  the  woods  besides  play 
baseball,  and  other  things  in  the  water  besides  swim ! 

Just  for  one  'stunt,'  for  instance,  our  Main  Camp 
boys,  last  summer,  duplicated  the  most  important 
kind  of  footbridge  made  on  the  Argonne  Front !  We 
could  never  list  all  our  interests  here — from  photog- 
raphy to  woodcraft,  from  physical  training  to  field 
engineering,  and  from  sketching,  or  nature  study,  or 
playing  in  our  big  band  —  all  the  way  to  week-long 
hiking — well,  it  is  all  in  our  booklet. 

Yes,  you  can  tell  your 
father  that  we  have  a  highly- 
trained  stafT  and  500  acres 
of  camping-ground,  and  you 
can  tell  your  mother  that 
we  have  a  resident  physi- 
cian and  plenty  of  whole- 
some, good  things  to  eat. 

And  there  is  a  separate 
Junior  Camp  for  lads  under 
12  years  old.  We  have  a 
bang-up  booklet.  Like  to 
see  one? 

CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 

Director 
Carteret  Academy     Orange,  N.  J. 


Summer  Camps:  for  Jiopg— Continueb 


Los  Alamos  Ranch 

A  Wonderful  Summer  Camp 

On  a  big  ranch  high  up  in  the  cool  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Pack  train  trips  under  a  former  Forest 
Officer  through  the  greatest  mountain  country  in 
.\merica.  Excellent  trout  fishing.  A  week  at  the 
round-up  in  the  cow  camp.  Limited  to  i8  boys, 
better  write  at  once  for  folder.  Address 

A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch,  Otowi,  P.O..  New  Mexico 


HELLO.  BOYS,  won  l  you  go  lish- 
ing  with  me  and  my  three 
brothers,  at  my  dad's  camp 
this  summer?   It  Is 

WAWBEWAWA 

The  Canoeing  Camp  for  Boys 

On  SquamLake  a!  Ashland,  N.  H. 

We'll  go  on  lot B  of  canoe  trips 
und  camping-out  trips,  in- 
stead of  just  loafing  around 
camp  and  playing  games. 
We'll  learn  how  to  follow  a 
trail  through  the  woods  and 
up  mountaine;  to  build  a 
cooking  firo  and  mix  a 
"twist"  and  toss  "flap- 
jacks;" to  paddio  a  cauoe  for 
fishing  and  crniaiug  and 
racingand  "stunts  :"  to  make 
a  browse  bed  andsleeprolled 
up  in  a  blanket  under  the 
stars;  and  we'll  know  how  to 
hold  up  our  heads  and  look  the  other  fellows  in  the  eye. 
Don't  forget  Dad's  address  is 

DR.  JOHN  B.  MAY,  Box  1321,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


CD 


OK 

All  field  and  water  sports.  23rd  season. 
A  camp  for  a  limited  number  of  desirable 
boys  Jj-om  9  to  16  years  of  age.  Experi- 
enced counselors  and  splendid  food. 

Address  R.  B.  MATTERN,  M.S. 
Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson  New  York 


.CD 


Camp  Eastford 


The  place  for  a  boy 
Eastford,  Conn. 


For  wide-awake,  clean,  manly 
boys  from  seven   to  seventeen. 
For  boys  who  like  scout  life,  the 
open   country,   the    long  wood 
trails.     For  boys  who  want 
to  swim,   fish,  hike,  ride  a 
horse  or  paddle  a  canoe. 
College  und  university  men 
who  were  just  such  boys 
direct   all  camp  activi 
ties.  Comfortable  build- 
ings, well  located.  Lots 
of  good  food.  Catalog. 

STANLEY  KELLEY 
Director 
Pomfret,  Conn. 


'T'HIS  protected  cove,  with  its  long  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  is  the 
^    safest  and  best  place  for  canoeing  and  bathing. 
SOKOKIS  gives  the  sort  of  care  and  training  which  particular 
parents  want  for  their  sons.    It  has  every  activity  and  sport  that 
boys  like. 

CAMP    SOKOKIS  LontL^aCMe 


Orlando  Eaton  Ferry 


160!)  Nottingham  Koud.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


CAMP 

(FOR  BOYS) 


OSSIPEE 

18th  Season 


Here  you  will  see  the  famous  Crawford  Notch;  visit 
Echo  Lake  and  the  Great  Stone  Face;  camp  on  top  of 
Mt.  Washington;  explore  the  Lost  River;  swim,  canoe, 
sail  a  boat,  and  fish  on  Grover  Cleveland's  favorite  lake, 
on  the  shore  of  which  the  camp  is  located. 

Apply  early  for  this  season  or  next 
Write  for  circular  to  O.  E.  Guild,  Scc'y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

Note:  This  camp  is  conducted  like  a  club  by  Die  Hcad- 
master  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  private  schools. 
Expenses  about  one-third  less  than  camps  of  like  standing. 


BEACON 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Hillsview  for  Boys 
Hillcrest  for  Girls 

15  miles  from  Boston  in  the 
Blue  Hill  region.  tiS  acres 
of  athletic  fields,  farms  and 
woodland.  All  land  and  wa- 
tersports.  Horseback  riding, 
ifusic  and  art  are  a  vital  part 
of  camp  life  for  all  campers. 
Tutoring,  Dancing,  panto- 
mime and  indoor  games. 
Hikes,  trips  to  the  ocean. 
Under  the  direction  of  Bea- 
con School. 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Director 
1440  Beacon  Street  Brookline,  Mass. 


Summer  Campst  for  Popsf— Contmueb 


CAMP  PASSUMPSIC 

The  Ideal  Camp  for  Young  Boys  where  the  Aim  is  Health  and  Happiness. 

WILLIAM  W.  CLENDEN  IN,  A.M.     I  20  Vi  sta  PI  a  c  e,  MT.  VERNON,  N.Y. 


Maine,  Little  Sebago  Lake 

AIMHI 

You  will  never  regret  it 

Camp  Aimhi  ia  a  small  camp  for  boys 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it 
Maurice  L.  Hodgson,  96  Shornecliffe  Road,  Newton, 


Mass. 


CAMPll^VEGA 

CHARLESTON  LAKE 
ONTARIO,  CANADA 

( Only  12  hours  from  New  York  City) 
A  Canadian  Camp  for  American  boya,  conducted  by  Ameri- 
cans with  the  highest  ideals.  Located  in  Canada's  most 
picturesque  lake  region  (Rideau  and  Beverley  Chain),  25 
miles  from  the  Thousand  Islands.  Ten-acre  private  island. 
Large  central  buildings.  Bungalow  sleeping  quarters. 
Unusual  equipment.  Three  motor  launches ;  marvelous  canoe 
trips.    Unsurpasped  fishing. 

Our  aim  is  to  provide  a  growing  boy  with  a  wonderful  sum- 
mer vacation,  coupled  with  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the 
highest  type  of  American  college  men.  Write  for  catalog. 
Address. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAZEL,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

c/o  Peekakill  Military  Academy 


CAMP 
CHENANGO 

ON  OTSEGO  LAKE 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Give  your  boy 
a  vacation  that  counts 

Self-reliance — Happiness — Health 

Wholesome  Food — Mountain  Air 
Systematic  Exercise — Ideal  Surroundings 

E.  L.  FISHER,  24  N.  Terrace,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Booklet 


New  York,  Woodland 

CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN 

Younger  boys  exclusively.  Seventeenth  season.  Make  your  boy 
strong,  nappy,  through  an  out-of-door  life,  including  woodcraft,  biking, 
natore-lore,  manual  training,  swimming,  and  all  sports.  Matured  su- 
pervision and  modern  sanitation.  Booklet.  Mr.  H.  N.  Little,  Nen 
Jersey,  Jersey  Citi,  Lincoln  High  School. 


Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 

Lake  Winnecook,  Unity,  Maine 

19th  Season.  Athletic  fields  for  all  Sports.  Horseback  riding, 
canoeing,  sailing,  motor-cruising,  Indian  tribes,  head-dress 
for  deeds  of  valor.  Indian  pageant.  Archery,  wood -craft, 
auto  trips,  hikes.  Boy  Scouts.  Photography;  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Tents  and  bungalows  in  pines.  Every  boy  takes 
part  in  everything. 

One  price — No  extras.    Send  for  booklet. 

Herbert  L.  Rand,  3  Hemenway  Road,  Salem,  Mass. 
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CAMP  IbNK/^WA 


BOYS  7  TO  18 


'STICK 
TOGETHER 


Located  on  Lake  Chatauqua,  New  York, 
amid  beautiful  mountain  Ecenery.  1500 
ft.  elevation.  All  land  and  water  sports, 
hiking,  horseback  riding.  Dramatics, 
tutoring,  nature  study.  Jolly  compan- 
ionship. Good  food.  Home  care.  Season 
!  weeks.  (Formerly  on  Lake  Erie). 
Under  same  management  as  Camp  Twa- 
ne-ko-tab  for  Girls.  Write  for  Booklet. 
Boys  under  personal  direction  of 


S.  CARL  STOLL 
College  Hill,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

TVATTVT'M'B'  \)17A\X/A  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Young  Men 
IVlXiNlNn/  VVrt.Wrt.  Located  at  Lake  of  Two  Rivers,  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park,  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  Highlands.  Unsurpassed  for  fishing, 
canoeing,  observation  of  nature  and  wild  animal  photography.  Just  the 
camp  you  have  been  looking  for.  Wholesome,  moral  atmosphere.  Highest 
references.  Reasonable  terms.  Write  for  booklet  "D."  W.  L.Wise,  Ph.D. 


CAMP  WAGANAKI 

For  Boys  8  to  15^ 

A  camp  paradise  on  shores  of  Upper  Stone  Pond,  off  the 
beaten  trails,  where  fishing  Is  good  and  wild  creatures 
abound.  Boys  gather  rare  specimens,  study  rock  formations 
and  learn  to  love  nature.  Dining  room  with  excellent  living 
in  director's  home.  Broad,  protected  porches  for  sleeping 
quarters.  Tenuis,  Swimming,  Canoeing,  Baseball,  hiking  and 
other  sports.  Counsellors  are  masters  in  sympathy  with  boys 
and  know  how  to  lead  them.  Numbers  limited.  Address 
C.  H.  WARREN,  Headmaster  Marquand  School 
55  Hanson  Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Camp  ^achu  sett 

FOR  BOVS 


Lake  Asquam,  Holderness,  N.  H. 

igth  season.  7  buildings. 
Boating,  fishing,  canoeing, 
swimming.  New  athletic 
field.  Sports  are  planned 
according  to  physicaJ  ability 
of  each  boy.  No  tents. 
Fisher  huts.  Music,  games 
nnd  a  good  time  every  night. 
Camp  contests.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  References. 
Write  for  booklet. 

REV.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  l.H.D. 
Holderness  School, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Camp  Pok-o'- Moonshine 

For  Boys  8  to  17 

In  the  Adirondacks  on  beautiful  Long  Pond. 
300  acres  of  woodland.  Boys  divided  into 
five  separate  groups  according  to  ages. 
Charges  include  R.  R.  fares,  trips,  laundry, 
and  two  hours  of  tutoring  daily. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Address  DR.  C.  A.  ROBINSON,  Principal 
Peekskill  Military  Academy 
16lh  Season  Poekskill.  N.  Y. 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB- 
IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Not  aschool,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.    714  acre  tract. 

Address  George  Jackson,  Asheville  School    -    Asheville,  N.  C. 


Connecticut,  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for.  $25,000  equipment. 
Write  for  camp  book. 

ROBERT  TINDALE,  31  East  71st  St.,  New  York  City. 

SAGAWATHA  LODGE 

Bantam  Lake,  Conn.  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Cabin 
Camp  for  40  Boys.  Experienced  councillors  for  health,  hikes, 
sports,  scout  work,  tutoring  if  desired.    Booklet  from 

DR.  J.  H.  HOBBS 

248  W.  76th  Street  New  York  City 

Columbus  3595 

Thousand  Island 
Park  Camp 

For  boys  under  18 

The  Camp  is  at  Thousand  Island  Park  on  Wellesley  Island,  lying  in  the 
historic  and  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Excursion  boats  make  regular  trips  among  the  Thousand  Islands 
and  out  into  Lake  Ontario. 

Splendid  acsommodations  are  secured  in  cottages  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Electric  lights,  baths  and  home  cooking  assure  comfort  and 
health.  Baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  horse-back  riding,  swimming, 
motor  boating,  canoeing,  etc.  Separate  camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Expert  supervision  of  all  activities.  Resident  physician,  dentist  and 
nurse.  Address 

WALTER  C.  CROUCH,  Friends  Central  School 

15th  and  Race  Streets,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CAMP  WAMPANOAG 

15th  Season  Cape  Cod,  Buzzards  Bay 

A  salt  water  camp  for  boys  from  8  to  16.  Scouting  over 
old  ludiau  trails.  Laud  and  water  sports,  prizes.  Athletics 
under  experienced  college  men.  Military  drill.  Camp 
mother.  Booklet. 

Mes.  Bertrand  E.  Taylor.  Dincior 

Mr.  ALDRICH  Taylor,  Advisory  Director 

240  Grant  Avenue  Newton  Centre,  Mass, 


CAMP  CEBENNEK  '-clzJ'^rir' 

ONE  month  at  fully  equipped  main  camp  on  Torsey  Lake.  All 
land  and  water  sports.  One  month  on  AUagash  Canoe  Trip 
through  the  big  woods  of  Maine.  Best  fishing  and  photography 
of  big  game.  Information  given  concerning  Cebennek's  twenty  won- 
derful summers.    Junior  Camp  for  boys  nine  to  twelve. 

John  A.  Chase,  Keuts  Hill,  Ale. 


The  Kineo  Camps 


CAMP  KINEO 
Harrison,  Maine 

Boys,  7-15  inclusive 
Distinctive  features.  Boy's 
happiness    and    safety  first 
considerations.    Mature  men 
ill  charge. 

Every  sport  and  hobby 
"real"  boys  love.  Horse- 
manship. Safe  Water  Sports. 
Ocean  cruises.  Shops  for 
making  things.  Mostly  filled 
now    hy    old     campers  and 


Me 


tnd  I 


KINEO  OCEAN  CAMP 
On  Maine  Sea  Coast 

Boys,  12-16  inclusive 

Appeals  to  boys  of  these 
ages.  Freedom,  action,  in- 
itiative. Outlet  for  natural 
aggressiveness.  Most  com- 
plete safeguards. 

Ocean  cruises,  fishing, 
nautical  training,  athletics- 
canoe  and  hiking  trips. 

Mention  age  and  which 
booklet. 


IRVING  N.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAlpin 


Maine,  Biddeford 
BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Bear  Pond,  Harrison,  Me.  The  exceptional  summer  camp  for  boys: 
health,  happiness  and  safety  first.  The  very  best  home-cooked  food 
and  personal  care.  Beautiful  beach,  experienced  councilors,  physical 
director,  camp  mother,  land  and  water  sports,  mountain  climbing. 
.\ges  8  to  16.    Send  for  booklet.  Harold  J.  Staples,  Director. 


WEQUAQUET 

The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Boys 

Ages  9-15 

Located  near  Barnstable,  midway  between  Plymouth  and  Provincetown, 

combines 

Lake  Woods  Country  Seashore 

and  offers  every  form  of 
Fresh  Water  Land  and  Salt  Water  Sport 

A  small  select  camp  with  a  big  purpose,  limited  to  thirty  boys  and  empha- 
sizing individual  development.  During  the  summer  a  series  of  delightful 
and  instructive  trips  is  taken  to  all  points  of  historic  interest  on  Cape  Cod. 

For  illustrated  booklet  address 

FORREST  B.  WING,  Director,  1400  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Telephone  Brookline  —  4129 
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(^'^p  IDLEMLD 

For  Boys  under  18  30th  Season 

JOHN  M.  DirR.  B.U  .  Advisory  DirHcror 
On  Manhannock  Island,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H. 

Manhaunock  is  a  regular  Robinson  Crusoe  Island  with  seven  miles  ot 
lake  shore,  owned  and  occupied  exclusively  by  Idlewild.  Here  boys 
camp  nnd  fish  and  build  log  shacks,  play  land  and  water  baseball,  row 
and  paddle,  sleep  in  tents  and  live  in  the  open.  Big  speed  boat,  small 
raotorboats,  ciinoes.  r^w  boats  and  war  canoes.    Vigilance  for  safety, 

For  illustrated  booklet  address  L.  D.  KOYS.  312  Exchange  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

THE  TEELA-WOOKET  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS,  Roxbury,  Vermunl 

under  the  same  management 


Massachi'SETTS,  Cai>e  Cod 

A  BONNIE  DUNE 

^1  ^  All  the  fun  of  camp,  all  tlie  care  of  home  given  a  few  boys  (8-14 
CK  \y  years),  on  breezy,  sunny,  healthy  Cape  Cod. 
V|  y      Mrs.  Dwight  L.  Rogers,  Dwiqht  L.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Directors 
\X  8  Parkside  Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 


New  Hampshire,  Fitzwilliam 

SOUTH  POND  CABINS  ^"1^^^^^^^  "'^  'Z- 

For  boys  8  to  1.5  years  old. 
14th  season.  Land  and  water  sports.  Eastern  representative.  Address 
RoLLiN  M.  Gall.^ghkr,  A.m.  (Harvard  '06),  Headmaster.  Country 
Day  School.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    1!)05-I9  ma.'ster  at  Middlesex  School. 


To  be  a  Woodcrafter  in  personal  touch 
with  the  real 

DAN  BEARD 

is  a  rare  privilege.  Are  you  going  to 
be  one  of  them?  Membership  limited. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  him- 
self. On  beautiful  Pennsylvania 
mountain  lake.  All  tjte  outdoor  ac- 
tivities that  boys  like.  Sound  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  training.  No 
extra  charge  for  tutoring.  Specially 
endorsed  by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

Apply  89  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushinc;,L.I.,N.  Y. 


Two  distinct  camps.  15th  season.  Recreation  camp  for  boys 
8  to  16.  Tutoring  camp  with  separate  director  for  boys  who 
desire  to  study.  Address  RALPH  F.  PERRY,  Box  M,  1.535 
Central  Aw.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


ulver: 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 

Naval      Cavalry     Artillery  Woodcraft 

June  29th  to  August  24th 

A  planned  vacation  at  Culver  Summer  Schools  is  crowded 
with  good  fun  and  body-building  exercise.  Put  your  boy  in 
condition  for  the  openinp  of  school.  4  distinct  schoola  furnish 
the  boy  just  the  out  of-door  life  that  most  appeals  to  him. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  school  •  , 

that  interests  you.  Naval  School, 
minimum  age  14;  Cavalry  School 
—  14  ;  Artillery  School  —  14  : 
Woodcraft  —  12;     Aviation  —  10. 

Address  Adjutant's  Aide 
CULVER.  IND. 

(  0)i  Lake  Mdxinl-vcle.f} 


Camp  Terra  Alta 

Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

I>irected  by  The  Commandant  of  the  Staunton  Military 
Academy. 

On  Lake  Terra  Alta.  main  line  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad, 
i:tO  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh.  liSOO  feet  al)ove  sea  level. 
Pure  magnesian  spring  water. 

$2n,000  equipment.  Lodge  building  with  15  bed  rooms  for  use 
ill  case  of  sickness.  Complete  water  system,  shower  baths. 
Natural  gas  lighting  syetein.  All  athletic  and  water  sports, 
military  drill,  target  practice,  boxing,  bowling,  billiards.  In- 
struction in  High  and  Grammar  school  subjects. 

June  30  to  Aug.  25.  $200. 

113  boys  from  23  states  last  session.      Free  booklet. 

Until  June  5th  address  The  Commandant,  Box  H3,  Staunton.  Va. 

After  June  5th,  Camp  Terra  Alia.  Terra  Alia.  W.  Va. 


LEN APE 


For  Boys 

Pennsylvania 

r  direction  of  the  ONEKA 
PS— On  crystal  clear  Lake 
r  in  the  heart  of  the  Foco- 
Splendid  Equipment 
rery  ramp  activity, 
boys*  ramp  in  Peiinsyl- 
giving  horsebarlt  riding, 
personal  rare  for  each 
Easily  reached. 


Pur  booklet  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  E.  W.  SIPPLE 

350  West  Duval  Street 
Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Summer  Campg  for  <§irls!  anb  Pops; 

Mass-\chi.'Sett3,  ..\sUand. 

BOB  -  WHITE 

Camp  for  bnys  and  girls  under  fourteen.  160  acres.  Farm 
and  camp  life.  All  sports,  swimming,  hikes  and  camping 
trips.  Horses  and  ponies  for  riding  and  driving. 

Sara  B.  Hayes,  Ashland,  Mass. 


MACH- A- WA-MACK 

The  Children's  Camp         Catskill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Tho  old  Van  Verhten  estate  at  Cntsliill  has  Ijeen  converted  into 
a  rliorming  summer  home  for  girls  3  to  14  years  nnd  boys  3  to  10. 
Camp  limited  to  50;  rouncilor  for  every  4,  Complete  eqoipment: 
bonling  and  all  suitable  sports.  Folk  and  "baby"  dancing,  pageant- 
ry.   .Military  training  for  boys.      GRACE  T.  LAPHAM,  flt'rrcfor. 

The  Mothers'  Helper  and  Elementary  School 

870  Riverside  Drive,  (160th  Street)  N.  T.  Tel.  Audubon  435 


For  girls  who  love  the  woods,  the  hills  and  a  rollicking  good 
time  in  the  open.  Camp  Farwell  girls  know  the  joys  of  follow- 
ing trails,  of  the  straw  ride,  of  swimming,  boating,  horseback 
riding.  Magnificent  camp  setting  by  mountain  lake  in  pine 
woods.  "White  Mountain  views  to  East,  Green  Mts.  to  West, 
Bungalows,  tents,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  running  water. 
Careful  supervision.  Illustrated  Booklet.  Until  June  20  address 
Miss  Bosalie  P.  Sandorlin.  2811— 27(h  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C. 
After  June  20.  Wells  River.  Vt. 


The  Hanoum  Camps 

THETFORD,  VERMONT 

Hill  Camp  for  girls  under  15 — ^Lake  Camps  for  those 
over  15.  Swimming,  canoeing,  and  all  water  sports  on 
our  own  lake.  Riding.  Gypsy  trips.  Our  girls  go  home 
strong  in  body,  mentally  alert, 
and  inspired  with  the  highest 
ideals.  13th  year.  Separate  camp 
for  boys  under  12.  Illustrated 
booklet. 

PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  C.  H. 

F;  xNSWORTH 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

All  counsellor  positi07ts  filled. 


Wynona  '^'^(^^Vfestmore 


The  Quality  Camps  for  Girls 

FAIRLEE  AND  BARTON,  VT. 


The  great,  open  out-doors,  endless  opportunities  for 
delightful  trips,  splendid  horses,  have  made  horseback 
riding  a  popular  sport  at  Wynona-Westmore.  Expert 
supervision  by  our  directors  make  it  safe.  The  An- 
nual Horse  Show  is  the  big  social  event  of  the  sum- 
mer. Many  visitors  come  to  see  the  riders  compete 
for  prizes.  Only  Wynona-Westmore  campers  take  part 
in  the  show. 

Swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  golf,  archery,  hiking 
and  other  out-door  activities.  Competent  counselors 
direct  the  whole  camp  life.    Wynona-Westmore  girls 


learn  assurance,  consideration  for  others,  the  joy  of 
helpful  living.  Every  precaution  taken  for  health  and 
comfort,  every  effort  bent  toward  enjoyment.  Ideally 
located  on  Lake  Morey  and  Lake  Willoughby  in  the 
Green  Mountains. 

WYNONA  CAMPS 
276  Summer  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Lake  Morey  Club,  a  modern  hotel 
under  same  management . 
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SILVER  LAKE  CAMPS 


IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

ALL  sports  including  swimming, 
IX  canoeing,  baseball,  basket-ball, 
tennis,  horseback  riding  taught  by  ex- 
perts. Jewelry  work.  Graduate  nurse. 
Sleeping  porches.  Open-air  dining 
room.  For  illustrated  booklet  address: 

Director,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 

Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass.,  or 

Secretary,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 

Apt.  6  F,  59  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Tel.  8688  Main 


AMP  WINNAHKEE 


FOR 
GIRLS 


On  Malletts  Bay 
Lake  Champlain 

America's  Beautiful  "Inland  Sea" 
Sixth  Year 

AMONG  the  pines  of  Vermont, 
where  the  air  is  a  tonic  and 
the  very  earth  a  friend, — Oh,  what  a 
wonderful  place  for  an  outdoor  sum- 
mer brimming  with  fun !    All  land 
and  water  sports  —  Riding,  motor- 
boating,  dancing,  dramatics, 
handicraft,    jewelry,  bas- 
ketry.  Experienced  council- 
ors.   Trained  nurse.  Send 
for  booklet. 

MRS.  WM.  H,  BROWN 
307  West  83d  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Pennsylvania,  Pocono  Mountains. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  pine-laden  air  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hour..j  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  counselors.  Tennis, 
baseball,  canoeing,  "hikes" — all  outdoor  sports.  Handicrafts,  garden- 
ing.   10th  season. 

Miss  Blanche  D.  Phice,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMP  ALLEGRO  ""Nri""- 

At  the  gateway  of  the  WTiite  Mts.  Tents  among 
the  pines.  Spacious  recreation  building.  New  porch 
dini  g  hall.  Individual  training  by  experts  in  land  and 
water  sports.  Tennis.  Mountain  climbing.  Wood- 
craft. Nature  lore.  Music.  Dramatics.  Moderate 
terms.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Mrs.  Blanche  Carstcns,  523  Washington  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Wisconsin,  Lake  Snowdon,  near  Ehinelander. 

CAMP  BRYN  AFON  FOR  GIRLS 

1000  feet  above  sea  level.  Screened  sleeping  bungalows  with  hard 
wood  floors;  saddle  horBee;  athletic  fields;  craft  bouse;  infirmary.  All 
land  and  water  sports.  Faculty  composed  of  15  college  graduates, 
each  one  a  specialist.    For  illustrated  booklet  write  to 

Miss  Lotta  B.  Bboadbridge,  15  Owen  Ave,,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cr,^        l^rxliAft-M      MIDDLEWEST  CAMP /or  GIRLS 

i^ump  noi\%x%iy  lake  okoboji,  iowa, 

Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa.    Illustrated  booklet  on  request,  address 
SARA  G.  HOLIDAY.  BURLINGTON.  IOWA 
After  May  1,  Mllford.  Iowa 


Maine,  Oxford. 
^ToTrQir^  on  Lake  Thompson.  July  1st— Sept  1.  Terms 
INctVclJU  $200  (no  extras).  The  camp  of  hig^  standards. 
Girls  7  - 16  years.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Handicrafts. 
Hikes.  Two-day  White  Mt.  trip.  Every  care  of  director  and 
experienced  councillors.  Physicinn.  Nurse.  Register  before 
June  1st.  Catalog.  Clara  Henderson",  Director. 


CAMP 
A  R  E  Y 

Lake  Ketxka 
NEW  YORK 

On  the  lovelieefc  lake 
in  New  York.  Wonder- 
ful swimming,  hikes, 
ramping  trips  ,  war 
canoes,  small  canoes, 
Competitive  athletics, 
baseball,  basket-ball, 
field  hockey,  outdoor 
dancing,  weekly  shows 
and  parties,  camp 
paper.  Limited  enroll- 
ment. Thecampwbere 
abound  spirit,  health 
and  happiness. 

MRS.  A.  FONTAINE 
713  Eastern  Parkway 
Brooklyn    -    -    N.  Y. 


By  Flickering  Campfires 

Fourth  letter. 


Dear  Girls: 

Of  all  the  happy  hours  in  all  the  happy 
days  at  Teela-Wooket  Camps,  the  ones  we 
never  forget  are  the  mystic  hours  around 
the  campfires.  They  are  lived  over  again 
and  again  through  long  winter  days  and 
nights  whenever  Teela-Wooket  girls  dream 
of  summers  that  are  gone. 

We  watched  the  rose  and  gold  of  sunset 
fade  to  hazy  blue  of  twilight,  then  wandered 
slowly  down  the  hill  to  camp,  as  night's 
first  shadows  climbed  unhurried  from  the 
valleys.  One  by  one,  white-gleaming  stars 
flashed  out  where  open  spaces  through  the 
trees  showed  the  deep,  blue,  night-sky.  A 
radiant  silver  outlined  the  far  eastern  hills 
as  the  full,  yellow  moon  began  its  watch. 
It  was  the  hour  of  witching,  flickering  camp- 
fires. 

What  fun  those  hours  held!  You  and 
your  best  chums  snuggled  down  together  to 
talk  over  the  fun  you  had  that  day  and 
planned  for  the  days  that  were  coming. 
Then,  in  some  minute  of  dreamy  silence,  a 
voice  would  begin  an  old,  sweet  song  that 
everyone  knew  and  one  by  one  all  would 
join  the  melody.  Or  sometimes  a  guitar  and 
mandolin  or  ukelele  would  bring  strumming 
harmony  to  our  circle. 

Then  stories — stories  that  filled  the  woods 
about  us  with  laughing,  dancing  fairies  and 
pixies  and  gnomes.  Then  came  the  marsh- 
mallows  to  be  toasted  close  to  the  red  flames 
of  the  fire.  Always  last,  but  never  omitted, 
as  the  fires  glowed  in  red  embers,  came  the 
shivery  ghost  stories  of  "Lucky  Jim",  the 
"Shin  Bone",  or  "Mary  on  the  Third  Step." 

These  were  restful  hours  at  the  close  of 
days  crammed  full  of  healthy  fun.  Sometimes 
they  were  drowsy  hours,  when  tired  bodies 
relaxed  after  a  day  of  hiking,  swimming. 


horseback  riding  and  the  many,  many  things 
that  crowd  our  lives  at  Teela-Wooket. 

Now  we  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  are 
we  started  these  letters  in  St.  Nicholas.  So 
many  of  our  Teela-Wooket  family  of  past 
years  have  answered  them.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  that,  for  very  few  girls 
who  come  to  Teela-Wooket  forget  the  won- 
derful weeks  of  fun  and  happiness.  But  we 
are  very  glad  to  hear  from  them  and  to  find 
so  many  planning  to  come  back  again.  We 
like  to  find  familiar  friends  around  us  when 
the  glorious  camping  time  begins. 

We  are  getting  acquainted  with  many  new 
friends,  too,  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Early  in  January  we  received  a  wonderful 
letter  from  away  out  in  Wisconsin .  So  many 
St.  Nicholas  girls  are  asking  for  the  new 
192 1  booklets  and  talking  of  Teela-Wooket 
that  we  wonder  if  we  can  find  room  for 
everybody.  Wouldn't  it  be  too  bad,  if  we 
had  to  tell  those  who  wait  too  long  that  we 
didn't  have  room  for  them?  Just  for  that 
reason  we  want  to  urge  all  of  you  who  are 
planning  next  summer's  fun  to  write  to  us 
very  soon  for  the  1 921  booklet  and  tell  us 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  back  every  girl 
who  has  been  to  Teela-Wooket  and  also 
find  room  for  every  new  girl  who  wants  to 
share  the  splendid  happy  summer  days  at 
Teela-Wooket  Camps. 

If  any  of  you  have'  brothers  that  want  to 
camp  this  summer,  we  would  be  glad  to  tell 
them  about  our  Camp  Idlewild,  a  camp  for 
boys  that  will  be  as  fine  as  Teela-Wooket  is 
for  all  you  girls. 

MR,  and  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS 

10  Bowdoin  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


THE  WONDERLAND  CAMPS  IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 


Summer  Camp^i  for  ^irlfi— ContinuE& 


Luther  Gtilick  Camps 


On  Sebago  Lake,  South  Casco,  Maine 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  V. 

Hotel  Hemenway 


GULICK 

Boston,  Mass. 


(amp(otuit 


For  girls  of  9  to  20.  Beauti- 
ful location  on  Cape  Cod  with 
fresh  and  salt  water  bathing. 
Horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoe- 
ing, all  field  sports  and  games. 
Swimming  taught  by  experts  on 
dehghtful  beach.  Girls  swim  not 
only  for  pleasure  bat  for  strength 
and  health  building.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  Catalog.  Address 

Miss  Emma  L.  Schumacher 
Care  Miss  Beard's  School 
Orange,  N.  J. 


OiMp  Iwa-ne-kO-tah 


BEAUTIFUL 
UFE-aiV£R 


A  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 


Ideal  location  on  beautiful 
Lake  Chatauqua.  N.  Y.  (For- 
merly on  Lake  Erie.)  Fifth 
season  of  8  weeks.  1500  ft. 
evation.  All  land  and  water 
sports,  horseback  ridiug,  hik- 
ing, dramatics,  interpretative 
dancing,  handicraft  and  na- 
ture study.  Complete  equip- 
ment, healthful  eurround- 
itigB,  good  food.  Junior  and 
Senior  Oamps  under  experi 
euctd  Councillors  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  STOLL 


EGGEMOGGIN  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

New  Meadows  Bay,  East  Harpswell,  Maine 

Limited  to  40.    Seventh  season.    Early  enrollment  necessary. 
All  land  and  water  sports  under  trained  supervisors. 
Horseback  riding  free 
Tuition  $300.  No  extras  except  laundry.  Write  for  illustrated  booklets. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  MONTGOMERY,  Directors 
Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls  Newton,  Mass. 


CAMP  OWAISSA 

On  Indian  Lake,  Adirondacks 

With  all  the  delights  of  water,  mountains  and 
woodland  — the  place  for  a  girl  who  wishes  to  be 
a  real  camper.  Post  office,  Sabael,  N.  Y.  For 
Booklet,  address 

Miss  Sallie  E.  Wilson,  Box  S 

National  Cathedral  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WINNEMONT 


A  Camp  for  Girls 


Ou  Lake  Ossipoe,  in  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  Special 
attention  to  happiness,  health,  and  safety.    Automobile  trips  to  our 
White  Mountain  Camp.    Canoeing,  swimming,  sailing,  horseback 
riding,  archery,  and  all  sports.    For  illustrated  booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  H.  Benlly,    Kliiior  C  Borla. 
Room  30.").   M  Beacon  St..   B0.SI011,  Mass. 


Summer  Camps  for  (ilir Is— Continued 


Mr^^"^^  1^      1  Island 
la m  p     J  Camp  for  Girls 

CHINA. MAINE 

Regular  camp  activities  Including  land  and 
water  sports,  over  night  trips,  and  horse- 
back riding.    For  booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  TOWNE,  Lasell  Seminary 
122  Woodland  Park,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Maine,  Monmouth. 

CAMP  MINNETONKA  a  thousand  feet 

of  lake  frontage  in  one  ot 
nature's  beauty  spots.  Bungalows  and  tents.  No  fogs.  Canoeing,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  etc.  Every  camp  comfort  and  pleasure.  Personal  attention. 
Booklet.    Geo.  W.  Rieger,  Jr.,  Principal.    Northeast  School. 

5th  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMP  TEGAWITHA 

FOR  GIRLS 
MT.  POCONO,  PA. 

An  ideal  camp  in  an  ideal  location  in  the  famous  Pocono 
Mountains  —  2000  feet  above  sea  level.  Electric  light, 
hot  tub  and  shower  baths.  All  land  and  water  sports,  horse- 
back riding,  tramping,  nature  study,  arts  and  crafts,  Eng- 
lish reading.  Resident  physician.  Experienced  counselors. 
Wholesome,  well  prepared  food  and  pure  water.  Health 
and  safety  given  first  consideration.  For  booklet  address 
MISS  MARY  ANGELA  LYNCH        Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


CoNNECTIClT. 

CAMP  NEHANTIC  FOR  GIRLS 

An  exclusive  sea-shore  camp.  Salt  water  bathing,  fishing,  crabbing: 
land  and  water  trips,  athletic  games  and  water  sports.  E.xperienced 
physical  training  director  in  charge  at  all  times.  Two  months,  $180. 
Booklet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davison.  , 

5333  Rising  Sun  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  WINNETASKA 
CANOEING  CAMPS 


WE'RE  OFF  FOR  A  PADDLE  ON  THE  LAKE, 

IN  OUR  GRAY  CANOES  SO  TRIM; 
WE'LL  CRUISE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  THERE, 

AND  THEN  WE'LL  TAKE  A  SWIM; 
WE'LL  COOK  OUR  LUNCH  ON  A  SHADY  BEACH 

WE'LL  COOK  OUR  SUPPER  TOO; 
WE'LL  PITCH  OUR  TENTS  IN  A  SHADY  GROVE, 

WE'RE  A  WINNETASKA  CREW!  ' 

WINNETASKA 

THE  CANOEING  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 


SOUAM   LAKE,  ASHLAND,    NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DR.  and  MRS.  JOHN  B.  MAY 

BOX  1321  COHASSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Summer  Camps  for  (girls— Continueb 


ALOHA  CAMPS 

FOR  GIRLS 

South  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Fairlee,  Vt.,  and  Pike,  N.  H. 

3  distinct  camps — -ages,  7-13,  13-17.  17-30. 
FUN  FROLIC  FRIENDSHIPS 

Swimming,  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  basketball, 
baseball.  Handcrafts.  Dramatics.  Music.  Our  aim  —  a  vigorous 
body,  alert  mind  and  strong  character.  Vigilance  for  health 
and  safety.  17th  season.  1900  girls  have  been  in  camp  and 
not  a  single  serious  accident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick's  personal 
supervision.    Splendid  equipment.    Illustrated  booklet. 

MRS.  E.  L.  GULICK    212  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Fairhaven. 

LITTLE  BAY  CAMP 

For  Girls 

Most  unique,  up-to-date  mammoth  bungalow,  modern  con- 
veniences, sleeping  porches.  Water  sports,  horseback  riding, 
arts  and  crafts.  Health  and  safety  first..  Camp  farm  products. 
Nothing  but  our  illustrated  catalogue  can  do  it  justice.  Send  for 
one  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Headley,  Jr.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


Connecticut,  Bantam  Lake,  Bantam 

CHINQUEKA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

Among  the  Litchfield  Hills 
A  healthy,  happy,  helpful  vacation  place  for  twenty-five  girls,  8  to  14. 
under  home  influences.    Woods,  fields  and  lake;  land  and  water  sports. 

David  Layton,  669  Dawson  St.,  New  York  City. 


Gamp  Avalon 

On  beautiful  Lake  Shaftsbury  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Green  Mountains,  Found- 
ed   on    the  Ideals    of   King  Arthur, 

A  girl's  camp  that  is  a  happy,  wholesome  place  with  high 
standards  and  full  round  of  land  and  water  activities.  A 
play  or  pageant  given  each  summer.  Riding  a  specialty.  Fine 
string  of  saddle  horses.  Trails  blazed  to  top  of  Taconic  range. 
Overnight  trips.  Hiking.  Camp  crafts.  Nature  study. 
Swimming  instruction  nnd  swimming  meets  with  cup  award. 

Camp  comforts.  Excellent  living. 
An  e.xpert  counsellor  for  each  four 
girls.  Three  distinct  groups — Jun- 
Hirs  7-12.  Intermediates  12-15. 
Seniors  15  - 19. 

Write    for    finely  illustrated 
booklet. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Currier 
New  Jersey  Law  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 


CAMP  CHEQUESSET 


Miss  Alico  II.  iltitdlnii.  A. It.. 
Box  18,  Randolph  Macon  Wom- 
an's  College.  Lyuchburg,  Va. 


The  Nautical  Camp 

for  Girls 
On  the  Tip  of  Cape  Cod 

All  the  fun  of  life  in  and 
on  the  roaring  Atlantic. 
Wood  lore,  arts  and  crafts, 
scouting,  camp  crafts.  All 
field  sports. 

Real  sailing  with  a  skilled 
sea  captain.  Special  Irips 
around  Pilgrim  land. 

Aquaplaning,  motor 
boating,  swimming,  fish- 
ing. Bungalows.  Each  girl 
always  in  the  care  of  an 
expert.  A  councilor  for 
every  three  girls.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet. 
Vim.  G.  VInal,  A.M., 
Box  25,  R.  I.  College  of  Edu- 
cation, Providence,  R.  I. 


New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth. 

CAMP  BEAU  RIVAGE 

French  camp  for  girls.    All  sports.    Address  Secretary, 

57  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Virginia,  Bristol. 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  "all  around"  camps  for  girls  in  the  south.  Lake  Juna- 
lusKa,  N.  C,  the  "Land  of  the  SKy."  Swimming,  canoeing,  mountain 
climbing,  horseback  riding,  dancing,  handcraft,  music  and  dramatics,  all 
under  careful  supervision.   Write  for  booklet. 

Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director,  Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


CAMP  MYSTIC  COIWEcVlCUT 

*'MISS  JOBE'S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS" 

The  salt  water  camp  for  girls.  Half  wny  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Life  in  the  New  England  hills,  woods,  and  by  the  sea.  Unusual 
buildings,  tent  bungalows.  Shower  and  tiSb  baths.  Modern  sanitation. 
Salt  water  sports,  motorboating,  s%vimming,  safe  canoeing,  horseback 
riding,  dancing,  field  athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics.  Camp  life 
and  trips  under  the  personal  direction  of  Misa  Jobe  who  has  had  nine 
seasons  of  practical  experience  (summer  and  winter)  in  camping  and 
exploration  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Care  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
each  camper.    Juniors  and  Seniors.    Age  8-18.  Catalog. 

MARY  L.  JOBE,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
Room  63,  50  Morningside  Drive,  New  York  


Summer  Camps;  for  (^irlsf— Continueb 


COME 
TO 


ITS  AIMI  To  make  Girls  healthy  and  strong,  happy  and  contented,  self  reliant  and  self-restrained. 


For-    1  n-f  o  rm  a  t  i  o  m  Addi'e.ss 
WIUUIAM    W.   CUEN  DEN  I  M  ,  A.  M. 

120  Vista  Place  Mt.Vernor-,,  N.Y, 


Camp  Watatic 


Ashburnham,  Mass. 


On  beautifol  Lake  Winnekeag,  in  the  hills  of  northern  Mas- 
sachusetts. 1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Stimulating  air.  All 
land  and  water  sports.  Hikes  and  mountain  trips.  Horse- 
back riding.  Limited  number.  8end  for  illustrated  story  of 
our  camp  life. 

Miss  A.  E.  Boberts,  Director,  P.  0.  Box  438.  Westfield.  Mass. 


Minnesota.  Cass  Lake. 
"K^  A\A/ A  TT\A/TT^  A  camp  for  girls  among  the  pines  on  famous  Star 
xxii  vv  X  vv  Ai^  Island.  AH  land  and  water  sports;  screened 
porches  for  sleeping  quarters;  library;  war  canoes;  canoe  trips:  wonder- 
ful beach.  Only  extras,  French  and  tutoring.  Sixth  season,  June  18  to 
August  27.    For  illustrated  book,  address. 

Miss  Winnifeed  Schureman,  1780  Lyndale  Avenue  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


WYODA 

Lake  Fairlee,  Vermont 

The  Ideal  Home  Camp  for 
.l^oung  (jjjjs.  Parental  care. 
Camp  Mother.  All  sports. 
Swimming,  canoeing,  handi- 
craft, woodcraft,  riding,  danc- 
ing, dramatics,  nature  study, 
mountain  trips,  French  con- 
versation. Booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Newcomer 

Lowerre  Summit  Park 
Yonkers  New  York 


New  Hampshire,  New  London,  on  Lake  Pleasant. 

Fif   

Heal  Camp 

Life.    Tents,   Sleeping  Shacks,  Main  Bungalow,  Trained  Leaders, 
Music,  Crafts,  Sports,  Nature  Study.    For  booklet,  address. 
Miss  Florence  E.  Geiswold,  313  Hope  St.,  Providence,  E.  I. 


QUANSET 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 

EXTENSIVE  additions  to  acreage,  buildings, 
and  equipment.  Special  opportunities  for 
salt  water  swimming,  canoeing,  sailing,  tennis, 
dancing,  team  games.  Horseback  riding,  expert 
instruction  and  leadership.  Red  Cross  Life  Sav- 
ing Corps  and  board  of  examiners.  Unusual 
results  in  health  and  vigor.  The  same  personal 
care  and  supervision  by  the  directors. 
Separate  camp  for  Quanset  kiddies. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAM  MATT 
116  Cambridge  Place 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Cape  Cod  Camp 
For  Girls 

The  Pioneer  Salt  Water  Camp 
Established  1905 


Summer  Campsf  for  ^lirlsf— Contmucb 


RonAnY  cm? 

At  Woodstock,  Conn. 

The  Place  for  a  Girl— 7  to  18 


planned  for  the  wisest  development  of  girls.  Healthy, 
happy  growth  in  the  open-air,  woodsy  country.  Swim- 
ming, hiking,  horseback  riding  and  all  outdoor  sports 
under  expert  supervision.  Roomy,  comfortabh  sleeping 
and  living  lodges.  Good,  plentiful  food.  Ideal  location, 
easy  of  access.  Catalogue. 

ALICE  N.  HARRIS.  Director,  17  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


New  Hampshire,  Gilmanton. 

CAMP  ROBINSWOOD  FOR  GIRLS 

Has  the  attractions  of  all  first  class  camps;  and  is  unequaled  in  climate, 
scenery,  social  conditions,  equipment,  visitors'  acccmmodations,  garage 
and  LITTLE  THEATRE.  Limit  50  members.  Inquiry  from  parents 
invited.  Address  Sect'y,  9t  Prospect  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J 

New  York,  Star  Lake,  Adirondacks. 
CAMP  HOH-WAH-TAH  ethseason.  The  Frolic  ("amp 

1500  feet.  Non-sectarian.  Enrolment  100  girls  (8  to  18  yrs).  Special 
program  and  diet  for  juniors.  Camp  mother,  trained  nurse,  18  graduate 
counselors,  all  sppcialists.  Screened  open-air  bungalows  with  electricity 
ana  running  wat:T.  Modern  sanitation.  Junior  playground;  full  equip- 
ment for  all  land  and  water  sports.  Horseback  riding;  woodcraft,  life- 
saving,  posture  gymnastic-!,  crafts,  dramatics,  glee  club,  overnight  trips. 
For  booklet  and  details  write  or  'phone  PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  A. 
BLACK,  3905  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Telephone  Wads- 
worth  .')045. 


Kineowatha  Camps  for  Girls 

-  Elisabeth  Bass,  B.A.,  Director 
Wilton,  Maine 


CAMP  KINEOWATHA 
Recreation^  Girls  8  to  18 

An  unusual  camp  for 
girls  who  seek  quality 
and  refinements  in 
living  conditions  as  well 
as  "real  camping"  ex- 
perience. All  sports 
and  crafts. 

All  possible  safeguards. 
Experienced  staff. 
Beautiful  envi- 
ronment. 


Mention  which  camp 
is  desired 


KINEOWATHA  "iCHOOL  CAMP 
Tutoring^  Older  Girls 

Meets  needs  of  girls  pre- 
paring for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Endorsed 
by  leading  women's  col- 
leges. 

Ideal  living  conditions. 
Occupies  most  complete 
equipment  of  Abbott 
school  at  Farmington,  Me. 
Week-end  camping  trips 
to  Rangeley  Moun- 
tains, etc.    All  sports. 


Mention  tutoring 
needed 


Address  IRVING  U.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 


Massachusetts,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

Mrs.  Norman  White's  Camp  for  Girls 

A  Seaside  Camp  in  the  pines.  All  pleasures  of  life  by  the  sea.  Outdoor 
sleeping  in  well-protected  cabins.    Limited  membership. 

Mrs.  Norman  White, 
Tel.  Morningside  3350.  424  West  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 


New  HAMPSHUiE,  Stirison  Lake. 


EAGLE  POINT 


Mouiitaiu  camp  in  lieart  of  "White  Mountains.  Fully  equipped  for  all 
camp  activities.  Trained  leaders.  A  beautiful  and  profitable  place  for 
your  daughter.  Virginia  E.  .Spencer,  Ph.D..  Secretary,  220  West  42nd 
Street.  New  York  City. 


A— T  L.\K1',  W  IN.MPES.VLKEE. 

C-AMP  Acadia  for  Girls. 

A-LL  LAND  AND  WATER  SPORTS. 
D-O  YOU  WANT  TO  JOIN  US  ? 
I  -LLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 
A-GE  LIMIT  8  TO  l6  YEARS. 

DR.  and  MRS.  J.  GRANT  OUIMBY,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 


13th 
Season 


SARGENT  CAMPS 


PETERBORO.  N.  H. 
The  Athletic  Camps 
for  Girls 

Every  activity,  every  hour  of 
play  has  its  purpose  in  hplping 
the  girl  toward  healthy,  happy 
life.  Skilled  leaders  train  the 
Sargent  Camps  girls  to  excel  in 
all  sports.  Woodcraft,  water 
sports,  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, field  games,  pantomime, 
mnsic  and  dancing. 

.hinior  Camp.  Homecraft  for 
little  folks.  A  happy  combina- 
tion of  home-making  and  play 
in  large  play  liouses. 

For  illnatrated  catalogue 
address  Camp  Socrolary,  8  Evnr- 
(itr  St.,  Camhrldgn,  Mass. 


;^ummEr  Campsi  for  #irla;— Continucb 


20th 
Season 


For 
Girls 


Real  camp  life  on  a  big  lake  and  in 

the  big  woods.  3  CailipS 

Careful  organization  and  supervision.  A^^fio 

Happy  and  healthful  outdoor  life.  AgCS 

Reg^jlated  sports,  on  land  and  water.  g  21 
Reverence,  service,  self-reliance. 


Long  canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Paddling,  swimming,  life-saving. 
Sailing,  rowing  shells,  hiking. 
Horseback  riding,  archery,  tennis. 
Music,  dancing,  pageantry., 
Campcraft,  handcrafts,  nature  work. 


For  illustrated  booklet  address  MR.  and  MRS.  C.  E.  COBB,  Sleepy  Eye  Lodge,  Vero,  Fla. 
After  April  1st,  18  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine. 


End 


The  Kentucky 
Camp  for  Girls 


Trail's 

Write  for  Booklet. 
MISS  SNYDER,     362  S.  Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky. 


E      K  A 

The  Pennsylvania 
Camps  for  Girls 

Jtiinor  and  Senior  Camps  on  crysta 
clear  Lake  Arthur  in  the  heart  o 
the  Poconos.    Elevation  2,200  feet. 

Outdoor  life.    Lasting  friendships 

Rustic  bungalows  and  teuts  or 
lake  shore.  SPLENDID  EQUIP 
AIENT  for  every  land  and  watei 
sport.  "Athletic  Field ;  Horseback 
Hiding;  Gypsy  Trips ;  Handicrafts 
Dramatics;  Pageantry;  Music. 

Outdoor  Woodcraft  Council. 

Cultivation  of  personality  and  self 
reliance.  12  seasons  and  not  an  ac 
cident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sipple  give 
their  close  personal  care  to  each 
girl. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
MR.  and  MRS.  E.  W.  SIPPLE 

Directors 
350  W.  Duval  St.,  (Jftrmantown 
Phila.,  Pa. 


CAMP  ABENA  for  GIRLS 

BELGRADE  LAKES,  MAINE 

Junior  and  Senior  Groups.    1 5th  Season.    Illustrated  booklet. 

MISS  HORTENSE  HERSOM,  Oaksmere,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


LoNQ  Island,  BeUpcrt. 

CAMP  GRANGE 

Under  the  direction  of  experienced  Directress  and  Counselors.  Linaited 
to  fifty  girls,  5-14  years.  Fifty  acres.  All  sports,  ocean  and  still  water 
bathing.  For  catalogue  address  Miss  C.  B.  Hagedorn,  606  West 
137th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Camp  Cowasset 

North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Buzzards  Bay,  Cape 
Cod.  The  Seashore  Camp  for  Girls.  Senior  and  Junior 
camps. 

Seniors:  Canoe  and  boat  trips,  use  of  fine  saddle 
horses  and  best  instruction  without  extra  charge.  Pageant, 
Water  Carnival,  tennis  and  grimes,  gypsy  trips,  handi- 
crafts.   First  Aid  and  Camp  Paper. 

Juniors:  Salt  water  sports,  careful  oversight, /reerirfrnj? 
and  instruction,  ov. might  hikes,  nature  study,  tennis, 
basketball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  dramatized  stories,  good 
food,  good  fun  and  good  care. 

Address  MISS  BEATRICE  A.  HUNT,  Plymouth  St. 
Holbrook,  Mass. 


Summer  Campsf  for  (Jlirlsi— Contmueb 


CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA 

For  Girls 
LUNENBURG,  VERMONT 

In  White  Mountain  region.  Mile  of  lake 
shore.  Free  horseback  riding,  water  and 
field  sports,  handicrafts,  music  and  dancing 
under  expert  instructors.  Sponson  and  war 
canoes.  Screened  bungalows.  Spring  and 
artesian  well  water.  Perfect  sanitation.  Best 
of  everything  for  the  best  girls.  Booklet  on 
request. 

H.  F.  Balch,  Dept.  S,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


THE  TALL  PINES 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Girls 

Juniors  7-13.  Seniors  13-18.  Club  over  18. 
On  Lake  George  at  Bennington^  N.  H.,  the  camp  nestles 
among  the  pines  —  as  healthy  a  spot  as  ran  i)e  found  anywhere. 
Athletics,  swimming,  boating,  canoeing,  tennis,  basket-ball. 
Camping  trips,  mountain  climbing.  Folk  dancing.  Special  oppor- 
tunity for  horseback  riding.  Arts  and  crafts  for  rainy  days.  Good 
food,  well  cooked,  home  care  and  attention.  The  Club  accepts 
Campers  for  a  week  or  longer.  Catalog.  Address 
MISS  EVELINA  REAVELEY,  12A  Beacon  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Camp  Quinipet 


A  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls 

SHELTER  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK 
Eastern  end  of  Long  Island.    One  Mile  of  Water 
Front.    100  Miles  from  New  York,    100  Miles  from 
Boston.    Quickly  reached  by  train  or  motor  car. 

GIRLS  OF   ALL   AGES,    but  separate  camp  for 
younger    girls,    each   with    complete   equipment  of 
canoes,  boats  and  newly  devised  bungalow-tents. 
Modern  sanitation.    Frequent  surf-bathmg  trips 
to  Amagansett  Beach. 

ADJOINING  CAMP  FOE  OLDER  PEOPLE, 
single  men  excepted.    Live  in  large,  handsome 
cottages,  or  in  tents.    Unusual  opportunity  for 
those  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  spend  vacations  or 
week-ends.    Use  of  boats,  instruction  in 
swimming,  rowing,  canoeing,  sailing  and 
managing    motorooats.    free.    Myron  T. 
Scudder,  of  the  Scudder  School,  New  York, 
Prosidont.    Lester  H.  Clee.  Vice  President. 

Address: 
Miss  S.  N.  Scndder,  Registrar 
244  W.  72nd  Street  New  York  City 


Maine,  Lin-e-kin  Bay. 

LIN-E-KIN  BAY  CAMP  LtJoTZJ^  fl^^ 

number.  Personal  care.  Arts  and  crafts.  Land  and  water  sports;  boat- 
ing; dramatics.    Dancing;  hikes  and  trips.    For  booklet, 

Mr.  and  Mbs.  G.  R.  Branch,  65  Fruit  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


"The  Call  to  Camp" 

— our  192 1  catalog;  pictures,  describes,  and 
prices  our  popular 

Dudley  Line  of  Camping 
Essentials  and  Accessories 

We  are  official  Outfitters  to  nearly  100 
camps.  Every  Dudley  product  is  positively 
guaranteed  as  to  workmanship  and  quality. 
All  orders  quickly  and  carefully  filled. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Call  to  Camp" — sent  free 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  Inc. 


Hanover 

New  Hampshire 


Dept.  B 


Lillle  BIdg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Are  You  Going  Camping  Next  Summer? 


You  will  go  to  a  camp  if  you  can,  because  such 
a  \'acation  as  this  gives  you  a  wonderful  store  of 
health.  But  where  will  you  go?  ST.  NICHOLAS 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  summer  camps  of 


America.  If  you  wish  help  in  selecting  your  camp, 
fill  in  the  little  coupon  or  write  a  letter  giving 
as  much  information  as  possible  about  the 
kind  of  a  camp  you  would  like  to  attend. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR  Name  of  camp  I  have  attended 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  Name  

Please  have  information  about  camps  sent  to  me.  Address  

My  age  is    

Large  or  small  camp   Parent's  Signature  


Build  and  Fly  Your  Own 

Model  Aeroplane! 

T^HERE'S  no  fun  like  building  your  own  'plane. 

It's  the  most  interesting  job  you  ever  tackled. 
Shows  you  how  big  machines  are  built.  Any 
bright  boy  can  build  an  IDEAL  Model  of  a  real 
Aeroplane.  He  can  fly  it,  too,  right  from  the 
ground  under  its  own  power. 

Complete  parts  to  construct  an  IDEAL  3-ft.  Scale  Model 
of  the  famous  ■JN4D-2  Curtiss  Training  Plane  (shown 
above),  including  Plans  and  Building  and  Flying  In- 
structions    .    .   $8.00 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Order  Direct 

Plans  and  Instructions  only,  with  Catalogue  of  Parts 
needed.  Postpaid  25c 

Catalogue  alone,  listing  many  other  types  of  Model 
Aeroplanes,  Postpaid  5c 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Making  Model  Aeroplanes  Conlinuomly  for  10  Years 
65  Houston  Street,  West,        New  York  City 


BOATS 

STANDARD  DESIGN,  ECONOMICAL 

ROW  BOATS 

SAIL  BOATS 

MOTOR  BOATS 
$45  to  $550 

Delivery  now,  or  bill  of  sale  for  spring  delivery. 

CAPE  COD  SHIP  BUILDING  CORP. 

WAREHAM,  MASS. 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  c^mDartmento 
23  in.  hisb, 
18  in.  in 
diameter. 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 

scientifically  built  by  Mr.  Dodson,  who  spent 
lifetime  in  stiidyine  the  birds,  their  habits 
and  how  to  attract  them  to  beautiful  "Bird 
Lodge"  his  home  and  bird  sanctuary  on 
the  Kankakee  River,  should  be 

Erected  Now 

The  firstof  the  feathered  travelers  are 
beslnninff  to  arrive,  and  the  Dodson  House 
means  **h^me"tothem.  They  will  immedi- 
ately occupy  them  and  not  only  stay  with 
yoa,  but  attract  their  fellow  songrstersas 
they  return  from  their  mierration. 
Don't  delay.  Erect  the  Dodson  Houses  now 
and  let  them  weather  and  blend  in  with  the 
frenera]  surroundinira.   Thef  will  keep  the  birds 
with  yoa  all  summer  to  protect  your  trees,  ehrubs, 
flowers,  and  ffardens,  and  cheer  you  wltb  their  beauty 
and  Bonff. 

Order  Mow-Pree  Bird  Book  aent  on  reqneal,  niofltratlnff 
DodaoD  X,ine,  slvins  pricea;  free  also  beaatifal  colored 
bird  plctoze  worthy  of  Cramlnff. 

Dnflann  ^I^dmt  Amariean  Audvhon  Atoeiation 
of       ZT  'O-^  Marrtoon  StrMt,        Kankakea.  111. 
AQMffToiff  TVap  fguarantMd  to  rid  your  catimunity 
•ftkms  gttarrtUomm  paatt.  pries  $8,00. 


BURPEE'S 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

^5  Packets  for  $1.00 

Burpee's  Bargain  Collection 

To  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living, 
we  hive  prepared  this  special  BARGAIN 
COllECTION  containing  25  regular  large 
size  packets  of  Burpee's  Vegetable  Seeds. 
One  packet  each  of  the  following: 

Beans:  Stringless  Green  Pod  .  .$0.15 

Saddleback  Wax  10 

Beets:  Burpee's  Columbia  10 

Detroit  Dark  Red  05 

Cabbage:  Enkhuizen  Glory  10 

Carrol:  Chartenay  05 

Sweel  Corn:  Golden  Bantam.  . .  .15 

Stowell's  Evergreen  10 

Country  Gentleman  15 

Cuc-jmber:  FordhookWhiteSpine  .10 
Lettuce:  Burpee's  Wayahead..  .10 

Burpee's  Brittle  Ice  10 

Musk  Melon:  Emerald  Gem  10 

Watermelon:  Halbert  Honey  .  . .  .10 

Onions:  Yellow  Glob  10 

Australian  Brown  10 

Parsnip:  Offenham  Market  10 

Pea:  IJurpee's  Profusion  15 

Radish:  White  Icicle  10 

Burpee's  Scarlet  Button.  .  .  .10 

Spinach:  Burpee's  'Victoria  10 

Tomato:  Spark's  E;'rliana  10 

Burpee's  Matchless  15 

Turnip:  White  Egg  10 

Rutabaga:  Purple  Top  'Yellow .  .  .05 
If  purchased  separately,  this  seed  would 
cost  $2.60.  The  BARGAIN  COLIECIION  com- 
plete will  be  mailed  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  CO. 

eed  Growers  Philadelphia 


BOYS 


PLAY  GOLF! 


Learn  to  play  a  man's  game 
now.   No  other  game  has  the 
same  fascination.   Learn  to  play  it 
while  young  —  and  play  better  and 
enjoy  it  more  all  your  life. 

EASY  TO  LEARN  WHILE  YOUNG 

Just  use  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  FREE  new  book  for  boys.    It  tells  you  how 
boys  elsewhere  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  playing 
the  grand  old  "Ancient  Game." 


Golf  Clubs  have  been  the  standard 
of  quality  with  Golfers  for  over 
twenty  years. 
THE 


The 
Crawford, 
McGregor  & 
Canby  Co., 

D«pi.  36    Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  ioformatioo 
and  booklet 

"How  Boys  Can  Enjoy  Golf" 


Name. 
Street  


Unless  stamped 
like  this  it  is  not 
an  Educator. 


A  Shoe  that  Smiles 

THE  Educator  Shoe  is  a  cheerful, 
generous  sort  of  fellow  that  beams 
with  a  smile  every  time  you  put  your 
foot  inside  him. 

He  smiles  because  he  knows  he's  giving 
your  growing  toes  plenty  of  room  to  play 
in,  and  is  going  to  prevent  you  from 
having  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails, 
fallen  arches,  and  other  foot  troubles. 
He's  the  shoe  that  "lets  the  feet  grow  as 
they  should." 

Ask  mother  to  get  you  a  pair  of 
Educators — and  a  pair  for  herself,  too. 

Send  a  postcard  for  a  free  book  called 
"Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet."  It 
tells  interesting  things  about  smiling 
Educators. 

Rice&Hutchins,  Inc.,  17HighSt., Boston, Mass. 


Wm  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

EDUCATO^ 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


'Sloan's  keeps  'em  Um- 
bered up,  Son!" 

THE  big  players  and  athletes  who 
use  Sloan's  Liniment  are  never 
muscle  sore  and  joint  stiff.  They 
always  keep  a  bottle  handy  and  put 
some  on  Without  rubbing  to  warm  up 
muscles  and  joints  and  quickly  lose 
all  kinds  of  external  aches  and  pains. 
Sloan's  keeps  you  on  the  job  morn- 
ing,  noon  and  night. 

Alldruggists,  35c,70c,  $1.40 


Sloan's 

Keep  a  handy 


I 

I 
I 

I  A  BUILDING  TONIC 
I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 


To  those  of  delicate  constitution,  | 
young  or  old, 


SCOn'S  EMULSION 

is  nourishment  and  tonic  I 
that  helps  build  up  the 
whole  body. 

-     Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  20-UO     -33^  « 


Save  Money  on  Children's  Clothes 


Tlips!'  pretty  dresses  were  made  quickly,  easily,  and  very  economi- 
cally by  using 

wMiriiwmiE 

All  ready-made  clothing  is  expensive  just  now;  but  pretty  clothes 
for  children  and  their  elders  can  readily  be  made  with  our  Bias  Fold 
Tape  for  pipings,  bindings,  facings  and  trimmings.  Saves  half  the 
work  on  the  garment.    For  middy  blouses,  sailor  suits,  etc.,  use 


which  is  Bias  Tape  stitched  in  parallel  rows  on  fast  colored  percale. 
Send  for  onr  Iree-3-yard  sample  of  tape  in  fast  colored 
percale  in  any  one  of  the  following  colors:  Gray, 
Piuk,  Light  Blue,  Brown,  Keseda,  Navy,  Lavender, 
Liuen  Color,  Old  Eoee,  Alice  Blue,  Red,  Black. 
With  sample  we  will  send  our  booklet  with  new  de- 
signs for  making  and  finiehing  children's  clothing. 
Also  lingerie,  fancy  work  and  general  sewing. 

WM.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Dopl.  S  I,  31.5  Church  Slroel.  New  York 


COLOR 

Everyone  likes  to  draw  in  colors 

"Crayola"  Crayons  are  the  best  for 
coloring  maps,  outline  pictures,  etc. 


Eight  in  box  for  loc. 

Red,  Orange,  Green,Yellow, 
Blue,  Violet,  Brown 
and  Black 


<< 


CRAYOLA" 

Colored 
Drawing 
Crayons 
for  School 
and  Home 


SCHOOLWCRAYONS 

fOK  EDUCATIONAL  COlORj"""^ 


Sold  by  all  dealers 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Welch's 

the  pu7'eM.grape  spread 


AGRAPELADE  sand- 
.  wich  in  the  school 
lunch  sure  is  a  delight. 
And  at  home  at  breakfast 
or  supper  —  or  any  time 
—  you'll  like  Grapelade 
spread  on  bread,  toast, 
muffins  or  crackers. 


Everybody  likes  the  joyous  taste  of 
Grapelade.  It  has  all  the  juice  and  rich- 
ness of  finest  ripe  grapes  without  seeds 
and  skins.  Acid  crystals  are  removed  by 
our  patented  process.  Only  pure  sugar 
is  added.  Grapelade  is  not  a  by-product, 
but  a  pure,  smooth  spread  that  is  whole- 
sQme  and  nourishing.  Mother  vr'iW  use 
Grapelade  in  making  pastry,  desserts, 
and  sauces  of  many  kinds. 

Grocers  sell  Grapelade  in  large  15  oz. 
glass  jars  and  smaller  tumblers.  Also 
Peachlade,  Plumlade,  Cherrilade,  Straw- 
berilade,  Fruitlade  (Grape-Raspberry), 
Currantlade,  and  Blackberilade.  All  in 
15  oz.  glass  jars. 

Write  for  Grapelade  Recipe  Folder. 

TneAVeldti  Grape  Juice  Company, 
Westfield,Arir 


Two  Unusual  Novels 


KALEEMA 

By  MARION  MCCLELLAND 

This  is  the  love  story  of  Kaleema,  who  gambled 
with  Fate  for  a  home  and  happiness. 

Kaleema  was  born  into  the  life  of  one  of  those 
mysterious,  pompous,  wildly  absurd,  heroic,  little 
theatrical  companies  which  play  only  in  small  towns 
and  usually  only  one  night  before  flitting  on  to  the 
next  town  by  the  owl  train  that  makes  all  stops.  The 
actors  play  "Camille,"  "East  Lynne,"  "Oliver  Twist" 
and  more  like  them;  and  sometimes  in  the  summer 
they  get  to  New  York  and  sun  themselves  on  the  side- 
walks just  above  and  below  Times  Square.  The 
author  knows  the  life  of  the  road  show  as  intimately 
as  it  can  be  known,  and  in  "Kaleema"  she  has  reproduced  its  very  feel  and  color 
and  atmosphere  with  amazing  fidelity. 

Such  is  the  background  of  Kaleema's  love  story — Kaleema,  the  young  star, 
wild,  fine,  beautiful  and  brave.  It  is  full  of  the  gaiety,  the  pathos,  the  high 
tension  of  lives  spent  with  magnificent  gestures. 

Janet  Beecher,  leading  woman  of  "Call  the  Doctor,"  which  has  been  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  in  New  York  this  season,  and  who  knows,  herself,  the  life  of  the 
actors  in  road  companies,  says  among  other  things,  the  following  of  "Kaleema": 
"The  story  grows  more  and  more  poignantly  interesting  as  it  develops.  .  .  . 
The  scenes  of  the  novel  are  true  to  life.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  theatrical  novels 
I  have  ever  read." 

Price  $2.00 

THE  HAPPY  HIGHWAYS 

By  Storm  Jameson 

Youth's  revolt  against  convention  and  the  old  solutions  of  old  problems — this 
is  the  theme  of  this  splendid  ironic  novel.  In  addition  there  is  a  love  element  as 
frank  and  colorful  as  a  Gauguin  painting. 

Miss  Jameson  is,  in  a  sense,  a  standard- 
bearer  in  the  procession  of  youthful  protes- 
tants.  She  has  a  divine  impatience  with 
traditions  that  stifle  and  cramp  the  world's 
movement;  but  she  is  constructive  as  well 
as  destructive,  having  experienced  in  her 
own  spirit  the  nothingness  of  the  most 
advertised  panaceas  of  the  day. 

Hailed  in  England  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  novels  in  recent  years,"  the 
publishers  are  confident  that  this  out-of- 
the-ordinary  novel  will  make  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  American  reading  public. 

Price  $2.00 

Published  by       THE  CENTURY  CO.     New  York  City 

~  At  All  Bookstores  — 


The  Newark  Evening 
News  Says: 
"  '  The  Happy  Highways  '  is  a  book 
of  extraordinary  intensity  and  extra- 
ordinary cleverness.  .  .  .  The  style 
is  steeped  in  literary  allusions.  Epi- 
grams stud  the  pages,  but  they  seem 
appropriate  enough  in  the  kind  of 
writing  Miss  Jameson  is  doing.  .  .  . 
Conventional  restraints  mean  nothing 
to  Miss  Jameson  —  if  she  has  a  thing 
to  say  she  says  it.  .  .  .  A  novel  of 
note." 


»!Il*l|*1if*li*Ii*M*ll*liii*W 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 

a  History 
By  JOHN  G.  NICOLAY  and  JOHN  HAY 

Private  Secretaries  to  President  Lincoln 

THE  only  full  and  authoritative  record  of  the  private 
life  and  public  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is 
not  only  an  intimate  personal  history  of  the  great 
War  President,  but  also  includes  an  account  of  the 
causes  of  the  Rebellion,  and  is  a  record  at  first  hand 
of  the  inside  history  of  the  Civil  War.  The  authors 
cherished  the  idea  of  writing  this  history  and  Lincoln 
himself  encouraged  and  assisted  them  in  their  task. 

The  work,  with  its  hundreds  of  illustrations,  is  a  por- 
trait gallery  of  the  statesmen  and  generals  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Lincoln. 

In  10  octavo  volumes. 
Elaborately  indexed.    Maps.    Cloth.    Price  per  set,  $35.00 
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Lincoln  the  Lawyer 

By  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 

Rich  in  anecdote  and  incident  and  in  reproduc- 
tion of  portraits  and  documents,  readable,  au- 
thoritative, original  in  treatment,  "Lincoln  the 
Lawyer"  takes  permanent  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  Lincoln  literature. 

Illustrations  from  photographs  and  rare  manuscripts. 

Price  $3.00 

Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office 

By  DAVID  HOMER  BATES 

Intensely  interesting,  rich  in  anecdote,  these 
intimate  memories  of  the  martyred  President's 
visits  to  the  War  Department  Telegraph  Office 
from  i86i  to  i866  form  a  fresh  and  valuable 
contribution  to  enduring  Lincoln  literature. 

Many  illustrations  from  photographs  and  original  docu- 
ments. Price  $3.50 

The  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Letters,  Speeches.  Miscellaneous  Writings,  etc. 
Authorized  by  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  edited  by 

JOHN  G.  NICOLAY  and  JOHN  HAY 

The  story  of  the  martyred  President's  life 
written  by  himself,  as  found  in  his  speeches, 
letters,  state  papers,  and  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, including  his  private  correspondence; 
speeches  on  the  stump,  in  Congress,  and  else- 
where; the  great  Lincoln- and- Douglas  debate 
in  full;  all  his  messages  and  proclamations;  his 
letters  to  generals:  —  the  whole  being  a  com- 
plete record  of  Lincoln's  career. 

Two  volumes,  8vo.    Cloth.  $12.00 


Personal  Traits  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  HELEN  NICOLAY 

A  Lincoln  volume  by  the  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's private  secretary  which  every  lover  of 
the  great  American  will  prize  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  Lincoln  the  man,  and  for  its  intimate, 
sympathetic  touch. 

Reproductions  of  handbills,  invitations,  letters,  and  docu- 
ments iyi  Lincoln' s  own  writing.  Price  $3.00 

The  Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  HELEN  NICOLAY 

A  vivid  and  inspiring  narrative  for  all  young 
Americans.  In  choice  of  incident  and  event, 
in  accuracy,  in  sympathy,  in  vivid  interest,  it 
stands,  and  will  stand,  as  the  ideal  life  of 
Lincoln  for  young  people. 

Fully  illustrated.    Price  $1.75 

Abraham  Lincoln :  a  Short  History 

.4  Single-Volume  Abridgment  of 
the  great  Nicolay  and  Hay  Life 

By  JOHN  G.  NICOLAY 

The  most  important  and  valuable  single- volume 
life  of  Lincoln  in  print- — a  remarkable  conden- 
sation of  the  ten-volume  work.  It  shows  the 
personal  as  well  as  the  public  side  of  President 
Lincoln's  life,  his  incentives,  development,  and 
progress,  and  gives  an  inside  history  of  the 
Rebellion,  including  much  important  corres- 
pondence. For  the  every-day  use  of  the  busy 
man  and  the  student  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Frontispiece  portrait, 
8vo.    578  pages.    Indexed.    Price  $4.00 
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MIUTARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develop  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided  by 
wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

THE  JUNIOR  ACADEMY 

A  preparatory  School  for  Bradford  Academy— Early  application  ad\'isable. 
For  further  information,  address 

Th?;  Secretary,  The  Junior  Academy. 

New  York,  Ossining. 

STAMFORD   MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Thorough  scliolustic  and  military  training  fostering  the  intellectual, 
physical  and  moral  needs  of  developing  boys.  Personal  instruction. 
Small  classes.  Manly  sports  encouraged.  Extensive  equipment.  Ideally 
located  at  Ossiniiig  overlooking  the  Hudson.   Summer  Camp. 

Walter  D.  Gehken,  A.M.,  Principal,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich. 

THE  ELY  SCHOOL 

ELY  COURT,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 
In  the  country.    One  hour  from  New  York 


The  Hedges 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Junior  School  of  House  in  the  Pines,  .30  miles  from 
Boston.  For  girls  under  fourteen.  A I  irge  modern  home. 
Sun  parlirs  for  class  rooms.  Play  fields.  Horseback  rid- 
ing. Swimming.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  study  and 
play  that  makes  the  child  quick  to  feel,  anxious  to  know, 
able  to  do. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 


Southf  ield  Point  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  liea'itifuUy  situated  ou  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Southfield  Point.  Intermediate,  general,  and  college  preparatory 
courses.  Music,  gymnastics,  athletics, andsports.  Horseback  riding, 
skating,  skiing,  52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
Limited  eurollmeut. 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.  A.,  Principal 
BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Assistant  Principal 
10  Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Massachusetts,  Wellesley. 
TENACRE    ^  Country  _School  for  Girls  10  to  14. 


Pre- 
paratory to  Dana  Hall,  14  miles  from  Boston. 
All  sports  and  athletics  supervised  and  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil.    Finest  instruction,  care  and  influences. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  South  Sudbury. 

WHITING  HALL  fro"„°"e?^K  foT^Ll""' ""'^'^ 

Affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 

Mr.  Elbbidge  C.  Whiting,  Amherst,  Yale;  Mrs.  Whiting,  "Welles- 
ley. Principals.  12  Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 

.\  town  school  offering  opportunities  for  country  life  and 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


sports. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


B>cffOo{si  for  Jiopsi  anb  (^irlsJ— Continueb 


Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 
For  Girls  under  IS 


Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st. 


A  course  of  study  covering  all  gram- 
mar grades,  fitting  g"irls  for  Lasell 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
Buildings  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  young  people. 
Glass-enclosed  sun -parlors  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Playgrounds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.D., 
Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M., 
Assoc.  Principal 

Woodland  Road 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 
Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 

Massachusetts,,  Brookline. 

BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School.  For  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages.    College  preparatory  and  diploma  courses. 

Mrs.  Althea  H.  Andrew,  Principal 

1440  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  School  for  Boys  under  15.    Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principil. 

Louis  H.  Schutte,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  girls.    52nd  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate 

school  for  very  young  girls.    For  catalog  address 

Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal 

Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Prin.  Box  2n 


School  Service  for 
St.  Nicholas  Readers 

This  department  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  It  helps  parents 
in  the  selection  of  the  proper  schools 
for  their  sons  and  daughters,  always 
remaining  conscious  of  the  particular 
needs  of  each  pupil. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
schools  advertising  in  these  columns, 
but  if  you  are  perplexed  and  do  not 
know  which  to  choose,  we  will  gladly 
advise  you  without  charge. 

Give  as  much  information  as  possible  when 
writing.  Address 

SCHOOL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

ST,  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 


353  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


EASTFORD 

The  School 
for  a  Boy 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys 
into  good  citizens — leaders  of  men,  by 
a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.  Work,  self-respon- 
sibility, a  clean,  healthy  body  and  a 
vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  belong 
to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation 
or  vocational  training.  Catalogue. 

STANLEY  KELLEY,  Director 

Pomfret,  Conn. 


Maine,  Farmington. 

ABBOTT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Rate  $1200.  Fall  term  opens  September  28th.  Emphasizes 
health,  happiness,  achievement.  Catalog  on  request.  Farmington,  Maine. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

HILLSIDE 

For  girls.  45  miles  from  New  York.  College  Preparation. 
Cultural  Courses.    Household  Science,  including  actual 
practice  in  a  real  home.    Organized  Athletics. 
Margaret  R.  BRENDLrNOER,  A.B.  (Vassar)  '• 
ViDA  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  (Smith)  ; 


Principals. 


Ifs  (QMse  aj\d  Gire  »• 

Tou  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.    Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 
I    475  Bogue  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.  Indianapolisi 


FREE  CATALOG  ^ill 

Either  pin  illustrated  made  with  any  equal 
amount  of  lettering,  one  or  two  colors  enamel, 
I  Silverplate,  2je  ea.,  $2.60doz.  Sterlin?  silver, 
>  60cea.,|5.0Odoz.  Write  to-day  for  newcatalog. 
BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 
2S2  Bastlan  BIdg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FIRST  IN  AMERICA,  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

ARE 

JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSES 

Direct  from  factory  to  you  —  the 
bird  lover  —  at  lowest  possible  fac- 
tory prices. 

Built  for  service  and  long  use  for 
the  birds,  and  endorsed  by  the  birds 
everywhere. 

Designed  and  perfected  by  J.Warren 
Jacobs,  the  pioneer  American  bird- 
house  builder. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet 

JACOBS  BIRD-HOUSE  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 
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A  Perfectly  Natural  Desire 


© 


HE  fresh  young  imagery  of  childhood — cheeks  a  bit 
rosier  as  she  dreams  of  that  glowing  age  when  she  may 
wear  her  hair  "up"  all  day  long;  a  heart  full  of  happiness, 
in  hopeful  anticipation  of  those  silver  treasures  of  loveliness 
that  she  will  sometime  have  all  for  her  very  own — to  daintily 
arrange  on  her  dressing  table,  like  sister  does — to  love  and 
to  cherish  on  through  the  years,  because  they  are  useful, 
enduring,  beautiful. 

GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 

The  Gorham  Company  Silversmiths  c5c  Qotds/nUAs 

WORK.        PROVIDE  N  C£   AND  NEW  YORK 
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■'.WD  HAPPILY  THEY  DANCE,  SO  GAY  OF  HEART"  (SEE  PAGE  389) 
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HE  Marquise  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  but  lately  come  from  Paris, 
Had  settled  down  near  Albany  upon  a  modest  farm. 
Although  to  wealth  and  fair  domains  in  troubled  France  an  heiress-. 

Now  fleeing  from  the  guillotine  and  civil  war's  alarm; 
Her  neighbors  on  the  Hudson  shore.  Van  Rensselaer  and  Schuyler 

And  Livingston  (her  diary  gives  record  of  their  names) ; 
"Such  friendly  folk;  an  open  door,"  so  writes  the  fair  compiler, 

"They  keep  for  guests — these  worthy  squires,  these  hospitable  dames. 


HE  titled  emigrants,  in  need  a  living  to  be  earning. 
To  oversee  their  laborers  were  up  at  early  morn ; 
The  marquise  with  her  own  white  hands  the  butter  would  be 
churning. 

The  marquis  following  the  plow  or  scattering  the  corn. 
When  autumn  comes  and  harvest-time,  appear  the  kindly  neighbors. 

To  say  a  frolic  will  be  held  and  all  will  lend  a  hand 
To  husk  the  corn  so  golden  ripe  and  ready  for  their  labors; 

"Such  friendliness,"  the  marquise  writes,  "is  common  in  the  land," 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARQUISE 
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ND  hrst  they  sweep  the  barn  floor  clean,  as  for  a  ball;  and  later 
rhev  set  the  lighted  candles  round  and  stack  the  corn  up  high, 
'  And  always  some  one  singing  songs," — so  notes  the  commentator, 

'  Or  telling  stories  all  the  while  the  busy  fingers  fly. 
At  midnight,  cider,  sweet  with  spice  and  cinnamon,  partaking, 

Right  merrily  the  toasts  go  round  and  then  the  work  proceeds; 
'  1  was  cock-crow  ere  the  corn  was  husked  and  all  their  leave  were  taking 
T  is  common,"  writes  the  marquise,  "to  see  such  kindly  deeds." 
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T  neighbor  Schuyler's  near-b>  home  a  friendl>-  \\s\t  paying, 
Thev  meet  a  countryman  from  P'rance,  like  them  in  exile  cast, 
1  he  famous  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  with  news  from  Paris,  saying 

1  hat  Robespierre  is  fallen  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  past. 
To  celebrate  their  guests'  delight,  their  host,  the  neighbors  calling, 

A  banquet  in  their  honor  serves  and  happily  they  dance. 
So  gay  of  heart,  the  livelong  night,  for  fortune  thus  befalling, 
•  With  shouts  for  the  United  States  and  cheers  for  la  belle  France! 


HE  marquis  and  the  marciuise  to  France  thereafter  going. 
Returning  to  their  former  life  of  ceremonious  state. 
Released  their  four  black  negro  slaves,  their  gentle  nature  showing 

The  kind  and  generous  character  that  marks  the  truly  great. 
W'e  like  to  think  that  friendly  proved  the  Hudson  River  gentry, 

Who  gave  them  hearty  welcome  and  genial  good  cheer, 
"Who  loved  their  neighbors  as  themselves,"  as  shown  in  e\'ery  entry 
The  fair  young  marquise  wrote  of  them  that  immemorial  year. 


Deacon  Jimmy  VVadsworth  was  probably  the 
most  upright  man  in  Cornwall.  It  was  he  who 
drove  five  miles  one  bitter  winter  night  and  woke 
up  Silas  Smith,  who  kept  the  store  at  Cornwall 
Bridge,  to  give  him  back  three  cents  over-change. 
Silas's  language,  as  he  went  back  to  bed,  almost 
brought  on  a  thaw.  The  deacon  lived  on  the  tip 
top  of  the  Cobble,  one  of  the  twenty-seven  named 
hills  of  Cornwall,  with  Aunt  Maria  his  wife.  Hen 
Root  his  hired  man,  Nip  Root,  Hen's  yellow  dog, 
and — the  Ducks.  The  deacon  had  rumpled  white 
hair,  a  serene,  clear-cut  face,  and,  even  when 
working,  always  wore  a  clean  white  shirt  with  a 
stiff  bosom  and  no  collar;  while  Aunt  Maria  was 
one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  She  was  spry  and 
short,  with  a  little  face  all  wrinkled  with  good- 
will and  good  works,  and  had  twinkling  eyes  of 
horizon-blue.  If  any  one  was  suddenly  ill  or 
had  unexpected  company  or  was  getting  married 
or  buried.  Aunt  Maria  was  always  on  hand  help- 
ing. As  for  Hen,  he  cared  more  for  his  dog  than 
he  did  for  any  human.  When  a  drive  for  the 
Liberty  Loan  was  started  in  Cornwall,  he  bought 
a  bond  for  himself  and  one  for  Nip,  and  had  the 
latter  wear  a  Liberty  Loan  button  in  his  collar. 
Of  course,  the  farm  was  cluttered  up  with  horses, 
cows,  chickens,  and  similar  bric-a-brac,  but  the 
Ducks  were  part  of  the  household.  It  came  about 
in  this  way:  Rashe  Howe,  who  hunted  every- 
thing except  work,  had  given  the  deacon  a  tamed 
decoy-duck  who  seemed  to  have  passed  her  use- 
fulness as  a  lure.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
she  had  been  trifling  with  Rashe,  for  before  she 
had  been  on  the  farm  a  month,  somewhere  in  sky 
or  stream  she  found  a  mate.  Later,  down  by  the 
ice-pond,  she  stole  a  nest,  a  beautiful  basin  made 
of  leaves  and  edged  with  soft  down  from  her 
black-and-buff  breast.  There  she  laid  ten,  blunt- 
ended,  brown  eggs  which  she  brooded  until  she 
was  carried  off  one  night  by  a  wandering  fox. 
Her  mate  went  back  to  the  wilds,  and  Aunt 
Maria  put  the  eggs  under  a  big,  clucking  brahma 
hen,  who  hatched  out  four  soft  yellow  ducklings. 


They  had  no  more  than  come  out  of  the  shell 
when,  with  faint  little  quackings,  they  paddled 
out  of  the  barnyard  and  started  in  single  file  for 
the  pond.  Although  just  hatched,  each  little  duck 
knew  its  place  in  the  line,  and,  from  that  day  on, 
the  order  never  changed.  The  old  hen,  clucking 
frantically,  tried  again  and  again  to  turn  them 
back.  Each  time  they  scattered  and,  waddling 
past  her,  fell  into  line  once  more.  When  at  last 
they  reached  the  bank,  their  foster-mother  scur- 
ried back  and  forth,  squawking  warnings  at  the 
top  of  her  voice;  but  one  after  another,  each  dis- 
obedient duckling  plunged  in  with  a  bob  of  its 
turned-up  tail,  and  the  procession  swam  around 
and  around  the  pond  as  if  it  would  never  stop. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  old  hen.  She  stood  for 
a  long  minute  watching  the  ungrateful  brood,  and 
then  turned  away  and  evidently  disinherited  them 
upon  the  spot.  From  that  moment  she  gave  up 
the  duties  of  motherhood,  stopped  setting  and 
clucking,  and  never  again  recognized  her  foster- 
children,  as  they  found  out  to  their  sorrow  after 
their  swim.  All  the  rest  of  that  day  they  plopped 
sadly  after  her,  only  to  be  received  with  pecks 
whenever  they  came  too  near.  She  would  neither 
feed  nor  brood  them,  and  when  night  came,  they 
had  to  huddle  in  their  deserted  coop  in  a  soft  little 
heap,  shivering  and  quacking  beseechingly  until 
daylight.  The  next  day  Aunt  Maria  was  moved 
by  the  sight  of  the  four,  weary,  but  still  pursuing 
the  indifferent  hen,  keeping  up  the  while  a 
chorus  of  soft,  sorrowful  little  quackings  which 
ought  to  have  touched  her  heart — but  did  n't. 
By  this  time  they  were  so  weak  that  if  Aunt 
Maria  had  not  taken  them  into  the  kitchen  and 
fed  them  and  covered  them  up  in  a  basket  of 
flannel,  they  would  never  have  lived  through  the 
second  night.  Thereafter,  the  old  kitchen  be- 
came a  nursery.  Four  human  babies  could  hardly 
have  called  for  more  attention  or  made  more 
trouble  or  have  been  better  loved  than  those  four 
fuzzy,  soft,  yellow  ducklings.  In  a  few  days  the 
whole  home-life  on  top  of  the  Cobble  centered 
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around  them.  They  needed  so  much  nursing 
and  petting  and  soothing  that  it  almost  seemed  to 
Aunt  Maria  as  if  a  half-century  had  rolled  back 
and  that  she  was  once  more  looking  after  babies 
long,  long  lost  to  her.  Even  old  Hen  became  at- 
tached to  them  enough  to  cuff  Nip  violently  when 
that  pampered  animal  growled  at  the  new-comers 
and  showed  signs  of  abolishing  them.  From  that 
moment,  Nip  joined  the  brahma  hen  in  ignoring 
the  ducklings  completely.  If  any  attention  was 
shown  them  in  his  presence,  he  would  stalk  away 
majestically,  as  if  overcome  by  astonishment 
that  humans  would  spend  their  time  over  four 
\  ellow  ducks  instead  of  one  yellow  dog. 

During  the  ducks'  first  days  in  the  kitchen, 
some  one  had  to  be  with  them  constantly.  Other- 
wise, all  four  of  them  would  go  "Yip!  yip!  yip!" 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  As  soon  as  any  one 
came  to  their  cradle  or  even  sjjoke  to  them,  tlu'> 
would  snuggle  down  contentedly  under  the  flan- 
nel and  sing  like  a  lot  of  little  tea-kettles,  making 
the  same  kind  of  a  sleepy  hum  that  a  flock  of  wild 
mallards  gives  when  they  are  sleeping  far  out  on 
the  water.  They  liked  the  deacon  and  Hen,  but 
they  loved  Aunt  Maria.  In  a  few  days  they  fol- 
lowed her  everywhere  around  the  house  and  even 
out  on  the  farm,  paddling  along  just  behind  her 


she  sat  in  Mrs.  Rogers'  parlor.  When  they  made 
up  their  minds  that  she  had  called  long  enough, 
they  set  up  such  a  chorus  of  quackings  and  so 
embarrassed  Aunt  Maria  that  she  had  to  come. 


in  single  file  and  quacking  vigorously  if  she  walked 
too  fast.  One  day  she  tried  to  slip  out  and  go 
down  to  the  sewing  circle  at  Mrs.  Miner  Rogers' 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  they  were  on  her  trail 
before  she  had  taken  ten  steps.  They  followed 
her  all  the  way  there  and  stood  with  their  beaks 
pressed  against  the  bay-window,  watching  her  as 


IHEV  FOLLOWED  HER  EVERYWHERE,  PADDLING 
ALONG  JUST  BEHIND  HER" 

"Those  pesky  ducks  will  quack  their  heads  ofif 
if  I  don't  leave,"  she  explained  shamefacedly. 

The  road  uphill  was  a  long,  long  trail  for  the 
ducklings.  Every  now  and  then  they  would  stop 
and  cry,  with  their  pathetic  little  yipping  note, 
and  lie  down  flat  on  their  backs  and  hold  their 
soft  little  paddles  straight  up  in  the  air  to  show 
how  sore  they  were.  The  last  half  of  the  journey 
they  made  in  Aunt  Maria's  apron,  singing  away 
contentedly  as  she  plodded  up  the  hill.  As  they 
grew  older  they  took  an  interest  in  every  one  who 
came,  and,  if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  visitor. 
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would  quack  deafeningly  until  he  went.  Once 
Aunt  Maria  happened  to  step  suddenly  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  as  a  load  of  hay  went 
past.  Finding  her  gone,  the  ducks  started  sol- 
emnly down  the  road,  following  the  hay-wagon, 
evidently  convinced  that  she  was  hidden  some- 
where beneath  the  load.  They  were  almost  out 
of  sight  when  Aunt  Maria  called  to  them.  At  the 
first  sound  of  her  voice  they  turned  and  hurried 
back,  flapping  their  wings  and  paddling  with  all 
their  might,  quacking  joyously  as  they  came. 

Aunt  Maria  and  the  flock  had  various  little 
private  games  of  their  own.  \\  henever  she  sat 
down  they  would  tug  at  the  neatly  tied  bows  of 
hep  shoe-laces  until  they  had  loosened  them, 
whereupon  she  would  jump  up  and  rush  at  them, 
pretending  great  wrath,  whereat  they  would 
scatter  on  all  sides,  quacking  delightedly.  When 
she  turned  back  they  would  form  a  circle  around 
her,  snuggling  their  soft  necks  against  her  gown, 
until  she  scratched  each  uplifted  head  softly.  If 
she  wore  button  shoes,  they  would  pry  away  at 
the  loose  buttons  and  pretend  to  swallow  them. 
When  she  was  working  in  her  flower-garden  they 
would  bother  her  by  swallowing  some  of  the 
smallest  bulbs  and  snatching  up  and  running  away 
with  larger  ones.  At  other  times  they  would  hide 
in  dark  corners  and  rush  out  at  her  with  loud  and 
terrifying  quacks,  at  which  Aunt  Maria  would 
pretend  to  be  much  frightened  and  scuttle  away 
pursued  by  the  whole  flock. 

All  three  of  the  family  were  forever  grumbling 
about  the  flock.  To  hear  them,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  their  whole  lives  were  embittered  b>- 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  caring  for  a  lot  of  use- 
less, greedy  ducks.  Yet  when  Hen  suggested 
roast  duck  for  Thanksgi\  ing,  Deacon  Jimmy  and 
Aunt  Maria  lectured  him  so  severely  for  his 
cruelty  that  he  was  glad  to  explain  that  he  was 
only  joking.  Once,  when  the  ducks  were  sick,  he 
dug  angleworms  for  them  all  one  winter  after- 
noon in  the  corner  of  the  pig-pen,  where  the 
ground  still  remained  unfrozen,  and  Deacon 
Jimmj'  nearly  bankrupted  himself  buy  ing  pickled 
oysters  which  he  fed  them  as  a  tonic.  It  was  not 
long  before  the\'  outgrew  their  baby  clothes  and 
wore  the  mottled  brown  of  the  mallard  duck, 
with  a  dark,  steel-blue  bai*  edged  with  white  on 
either  wing.  Blackie,  the  leader,  evidentl}'  had  a 
strain  of  black  duck  in  her  blood.  She  was  larger 
and  lacked  the  trim  bearing  of  the  aristocratic 
mallard.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  all  the 
wariness  and  sagacity  of  the  black  duck,  than 
whom  there  is  no  wiser  bird.  As  the  winter  came 
on,  a  coop  was  fixed  up  for  them  not  far  from  the 
kitchen,  where  the>'  sle])t  on  warm  straw  in  the 
coldest  weather  with  their  heads  tucked  under 
their  soft,  down-lined  wings  up  to  their  round, 


bright  eyes.  The  first  November  snow-storm 
covered  their  coop  out  of  sight;  but  when  Aunt 
Maria  called,  the>-  quacked  a  cheery  answer 
back  from  under  the  drift. 

Then  came  the  drake,  a  gorgeous  mallard  with 
a  head  of  emerald-green  and  snow-white  collar 
and  with  black-white-gray-and -violet  wings,  in  all 
the  pride  and  beauty  of  his  prime.  A  few  da\s 
and  nights  before  he  had  been  a  part  of  the  far 
North.  Beyond  the  haunts  of  men,  beyond  the 
farthest  forests  where  the  sullen  green  of  the  pines 
gleamed  against  a  silver  sky,  a  great  waste-land 
stretched  clear  to  the  tundras,  beyond  which  is 
the  ice  of  the  arctic.  In  this  wilderness,  where 
long  leagues  of  rushes  hissed  and  whispered  to 
the  wind,  the  drake  had  dwelt.  Here  and  there 
were  pools  of  green-gray  water,  and  beyond  the 
rushes  stretched  the  bleached  brown  reeds,  deep- 
ening in  the  distance  to  a  dark  tan.  In  the  sum- 
mer, a  heavy,  sweet  scent  had  hung  over  the 
marshland,  like  the  breath  of  a  herd  of  sleeping 
cattle.  Here  had  lived  uncounted  multitudes  of 
water- fowl. 

As  the  summer  passed,  a  bitter  wind  howled 
like  a  wolf  from  the  north,  with  the  hiss  of  snow 
in  its  wings.  Sometimes  by  day,  when  little 
flurries  of  snow  whirled  over  the  waving  rushes, 
sometimes  by  night,  when  a  misty  moon  struggled 
through  a  gray  rack  of  cloud,  long  lines  and 
crowded  masses  of  water-birds  sprang  into  the 
air  and  started  on  the  far  journey  southward. 
There  were  gaggles  of  wild  geese  flying  in  long 
wedges,  with  the  strongest  and  the  wisest  gander 
leading  the  converging  lines,  wisps  of  snipe  and 
badlings  of  duck  of  many  kinds.  The  widgeons 
flew,  with  whistling  wings,  in  long  black  stream- 
ers. The  scaup  came  down  the  sk)'  in  dark 
masses,  giving  a  rippling  purr  as  they  flew.  Here 
and  there,  scattered  couples  of  blue-winged  teal 
shot  past  the  groups  of  the  slower  ducks.  Then 
down  the  sky,  in  a  whizzing  parallelogram,  came 
a  band  of  canvasbacks,  with  long  red  heads  and 
necks  and  gray-white  backs.  Moving  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  a  second,  they  passed 
pintails,  black  duck  and  mergansers  as  if  they 
had  been  anchored,  grunting  as  the\'  flew.  When 
the  rest  of  his  folk  sprang  into  the  air,  the  mallard 
drake  had  refused  to  leave  the  cold  pools  and 
the  whispering  rushes.  Late  that  season  he  had 
lost  his  mate;  and  lonely  without  her  and  hoping 
still  for  her  return,  he  lingered  among  the  last  to 
Iea\'e.  As  the  nights  went  by,  the  marshes  be- 
came more  and  more  deserted.  Then  there 
dawned  a  cold,  turquoise  day.  The  winding 
streams  showed  sheets  of  sapphire  and  pools  of 
molten  silver.  That  afternoon  the  sun,  a  \ast 
globe  of  molten  red,  sank  through  an  old-rose  sky 
which  slowly  changed  to  a  faint  golden-green. 
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For  a  moment  it  hung  on  the  knife-edge  of  the 
world  and  then  dipped  down  and  was  gone. 
Through  the  violet  twilight,  five  gleaming, 
misty-white  birds  of  an  unearthly  beauty,  glori- 
ous trumpeter  swans,  flew  across  the  western  sky 
in  strong,  swift,  majestic  flight.  As  the  shadows 
darkened  like  spilt  ink,  their  clanging  notes  came 
down  to  the  lonely  drake.  When  the  swans  start 
.south  it  is  no  time  for  lesser  folk  to  linger.  The 
night  was  aflame  with  its  million  candles  as  he 
sprang  into  the  air,  circled  once  and  again,  and 
followed  southward  the  moon-path  which  lay  like 
a  long  streamer  of  gold  across  the  waste-lands. 
Night  and  day  and  day  and  night  and  night  and 
day  again,  he  flew,  until,  as  he  passed  over  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Connecticut,  that  strange 
food  sense,  which  a  migrating  bird  has,  brought 
him  down  from  the  upper  sky  into  the  one  stretch 
of  marshland  that  showed  for  miles  around.  It 
chanced  to  be  close  to  the  base  of  the  Cobble. 

All  night  long  he  fed  full  among  the  pools. 
Just  as  the  first  faint  light  showed  in  the  eastern 
sky  he  climbed  upon  the  top  of  an  old  muskrat 
house  that  showed  above  the  reeds.  At  the  first 
step,  there  was  a  sharp  click,  the  fierce  grip  of 
steel,  and  he  was  fast  in  one  of  Hen's  traps. 
There  the  old  man  found  him  at  sunrise  and 
brought  him  home  wrapped  up  in  his  coat,  quack- 
ing, flapping,  and  fighting  every  foot  of  the  way. 
An  examination  showed  his  leg  to  be  unbroken, 
and  Hen  held  him  while  Aunt  Maria,  with  a  pair 
of  long  shears,  clipped  his  beautiful  wings.  Then, 
all  gleaming  green  and  violet,  he  was  set  down 
among  the  four  ducks  who  had  been  watching 
him  admiringly.  The  second  he  was  loosed  he 
gave  his  strong  wings  a  flap  that  should  have 
lifted  him  high  above  the  hateful  earth  where 
tame  folk  set  traps  for  wild  folk.  Instead  of 
swooping  toward  the  clouds,  the  clipped  wings 
beat  the  air  impotently  and  did  not  even  raise  his 
orange-webbed  feet  from  the  ground.  Again  and 
again  the  drake  tried  in  vain  to  fly,  only  to  realize 
at  last  that  he  was  clipped  and  shamed  and  earth- 
bound.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  seemed  to 
notice  the  four  who  stood  by,  watching  him  in 
silence.  To  them  he  fiercely  quacked  and  quacked 
and  quacked,  and  Aunt  Maria  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  she  and  her  shears  were  the  subject 
of  his  remarks.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  all 
five  started  toward  their  winter  quarters;  and  lo 
and  behold,  at  the  head  of  the  procession  marched 
the  gleaming  drake  with  the  deposed  Blackie 
trailing  meekly  in  second  place.  From  that  day 
forth  he  was  their  leader,  nor  did  he  forget  his 
wrongs.  The  sight  of  Aunt  Maria  was  always  a 
signal  for  a  burst  of  impassioned  quackings. 
Soon  it  became  evident  that  the  ducks  were  re- 
luctantly convinced  that  the  gentle  little  woman 


had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  more  and 
more  they  began  to  shun  her.  There  were  no 
more  games  and  walks  and  caressings.  Instead, 
the  four  followed  the  drake's  lead  in  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  humans  who  trapped  and  clipped 
the  people  of  the  air. 

At  first,  the  deacon  put  the  whole  flock  in  a 
great  pen  where  the  young  calves  were  kept 
in  spring,  fearing  lest  the  drake  might  wander 
away.  This,  of  course,  was  no  imprisonment 
to  the  ducks,  who  could  fly  over  the  highest  fence. 
The  first  morning  after  they  had  been  penned, 
they  all  sprang  over  the  fence  and  started  for  the 
pond,  quacking  to  the  drake  to  follow.  When 
he  quacked  back  that  he  could  not,  the  flock  re- 
turned and  showed  him  again  and  again  how  easy 
it  was  to  fly  over  the  fence.  At  last  he  evidently 
made  them  understand  that  for  him  flying  was 
impossible.  Several  times  they  started  for  the 
pond,  but  each  time  at  a  quack  from  the  drake 
they  came  back.  It  was  Blackie  who  finally 
.solved  the  difficulty.  Flying  back  over  the  fence, 
she  found  a  place  where  a  bo.x  stood  near  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  pen.  Climbing  up  on  top  of  this 
she  fluttered  to  the  top  rail.  The  drake  clambered 
up  on  the  box  and  tried  to  follow.  As  he  was 
scrambling  up  the  fence,  with  desperate  flappings 
of  his  disabled  wings,  Blackie  and  the  others,  who 
had  joined  her  on  the  top  rail,  reached  down  and 
pulled  him  upward  with  tremendous  tugs  from 
their  flat  bills  until  he  finally  scrambled  to  the 
top  and  was  safely  over.  F"or  several  days  this 
went  on,  and  the  flock  would  hel])  him  out  and 
into  the  pen  every  day  as  they  went  to  and  from 
the  pond.  When  at  last  Aunt  Maria  saw  this 
experiment  in  prison-breaking  she  threw  open  the 
gate  wide,  and  thereafter  the  drake  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  farm  with  the  others.  As  the  days 
went  by,  he  seemed  to  become  more  reconciled  to 
his  fate  and  at  times  would  even  take  food  from 
Aunt  Maria's  hands,  yet  certain  reserves  and 
withdrawings  on  the  part  of  the  whole  flock  was 
always  apparent  to  vex  her. 

At  last  and  at  last,  just  when  it  seemed  as  if 
winter  would  never  go,  spring  came.  There  were 
flocks  of  wild  geese  beating,  beating,  beating  up 
the  sky,  never  soaring,  never  resting,  thrusting 
their  way  north  in  a  great  black-and-white  wedge, 
outflying  spring,  and  often  finding  lakes  and 
marshes  still  locked  against  them.  Then  came  the 
strange  wild  call  from  the  sky  of  the  killdeer,  who 
wore  two  black  rings  around  his  white  breast,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  robin  notes  and  bluebird  calls 
and  the  shrill  high  notes  of  the  hylas.  On  the 
sides  of  the  Cobble  the  bloodroot  bloomed,  with 
its  snowy  petals  and  heart  of  gold  and  root  drip- 
ping with  burning,  bitter  blood,  frail  flowers 
which  the  wind  kisses  and  kills.   Then  the  beech- 
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trees  turned  all  lavender-brown  and  silver,  and 
the  fields  of  April  wheat  made  patches  of  brilliant 
velvet-green.  At  last  there  came  a  day  blurred 
with  glory,  when  the  grass  was  a  green  blaze  and 
the  woods  dripped  green  and  the  new  leaves  of 
the  apple-trees  were  like  tiny  jets  of  green  flame 
among  the  pink-and-white  blossoms.    The  sky 


long,  arrowy  curve  and  shot  up  through  the  sky 
toward  the  disappearing  company — and  not  alone. 
Even  as  he  left  the  ground  before  Aunt  Maria's 
astonished  eyes,  faithful,  clumsy,  wary  Blackie 
sprang  into  the  air  after  him,  and  with  the  strong 
awkward  flight  of  the  black-duck,  which  plows  its 
way  through  the  air  by  main  strength,  she  over- 


"AS  THEY  THREW  OPEN  THE  DOOR,  IN  MARCHED  A  PROCESSION" 


was  full  of  water-fowl  going  north.  All  that  day 
the  drake  had  been  uneasy.  One  by  one  he  had 
molted  his  clipped  wing-feathers,  and  the  long 
curved  quills  which  had  been  his  glory  had  come 
back  again.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  lead- 
ing his  flock  toward  the  kitchen,  a  great  hubbub 
of  calls  and  cries  floated  down  from  the  afternoon 
sky.  The  whole  upper  air  was  black  with  ducks. 
There  were  teal,  wood-ducks,  bald-pates,  black- 
duck,  pintails,  little  blue-bills,  whistlers,  and 
suddenly  a  great  mass  of  mallards,  the  green 
heads  of  the  drakes  gleaming  against  the  sky.  As 
they  flew  they  quacked  down  to  the  little  earth- 
bound  group  below.  Suddenly  the  great  drake 
seemed  to  realize  that  his  power  was  upon  him 
once  more.  With  a  great  sweep  of  his  lustrous 
wings,  he  launched  himself  forth  into  the  air  in  a 


took  her  leader,  and  the  two  were  lost  in  the 
distant  sky. 

Aunt  Maria  took  what  comfort  she  could  out 
of  the  three  which  remained,  but  only  now  they 
had  gone  did  she  realize  how  dear  to  her  had  been 
Greentop,  the  beautiful,  wild,  resentful  drake, 
and  Blackie,  awkward,  wise,  resourceful  Blackie. 
The  flock,  too,  was  lost  without  them,  and  took 
chances  and  overlooked  dangers  which  they 
never  would  have  been  allowed  to  do  under  the 
reign  of  their  lost  king  and  queen.  At  last  fate 
overtook  them  one  dark  night  when  they  were 
sleeping  out.  That  vampire  of  the  darkness,  a 
wandering  mink,  came  upon  them.  With  their 
passing  went  something  of  Io\'e  and  hope,  which 
left  the  Cobble  a  very  lonely  place  for  the  three 
old  pGople. 
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As  the  nights  grew  longer,  Aunt  Maria  would 
often  dream  that  she  heard  the  happy  little  flock 
singing  like  tea-kettles  in  their  basket  or  that  she 
heard  them  quack  from  their  coop  and  would  call 
out  to  comfort  them.  Yet  always  it  was  only  a 
dream.  Then  the  cold  came,  and  one  night  a 
great  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  broke  over  the 
Cobble  and  the  wind  howled  as  it  did  the  night 
before  the  drake  was  found.  Suddenly  Aunt 
Maria  started  out  of  her  warm  bed  and  listened. 
When  she  was  sure  she  was  not  dreaming,  she 
awakened  the  deacon  and  through  the  darkness 
they  hurried  down  to  the  door,  from  the  other 
side  of  which  sounded  tumultuous  and  familiar 
quackings.  With  trembling  hands  she  lighted  the 
lamp,  and,  as  they  threw  open  the  door,  in 
marched  a  procession.  It  was  headed  by  Green- 
top,  resentful  and  reserved  no  more,  but  quack- 
ing joyously  at  the  sight  of  light  and  shelter. 
Back  of  him,  Blackie's  soft,  dark  head  rubbed 
lovingly  against  Aunt  Maria's  trembling  knees 
with  the  little  caressing,  crooning  note  which 


Blackie  always  made  when  she  wanted  to  •  be 
petted.  Back  of  her,  quacking  embarrassedly, 
waddled  four  more  ducks,  who  showed  their 
youth  by  their  size  and  the  newness  of  their 
feathering.  Greentop  and  Blackie  had  come 
back,  bringing  their  family  with  them.  The  tu- 
mult and  the  shoutings  aroused  old  Hen,  who  hur- 
ried down  in  his  night-clothes.  These,  by  the 
way,  were  the  same  as  his  day-clothes,  except  for 
the  shoes,  for,  as  Hen  said,  he  could  not  be  both- 
ered with  dressing  and  undressing  except  during 
the  bathing  season,  which  was  long  past. 

"Durned  if  it  ain't  them  pesky  ducks  again!" 
he  said,  grinning  happily. 

"That 's  what  it  be,"  responded  Deacon  Jimmy. 
"I  don't  suppose  now  we  '11  have  a  moment's 
peace." 

"Yes,  it  's  them  good-for-nothin' — "  began 
Aunt  Maria,  but  she  gulped  and  something  warm 
and  wet  trickled  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks  as 
she  stooped  and  pulled  two  dear-lo\  ed  heads,  one 
green  and  the  other  black,  into  her  arms. 


.ArfKuT?  Guitermarv 


I  have  a  yellow  jumping-jack 
And  Billy  has  his  brother; 

My  jumping-jack  he  kicks  one  leg 
Before  he  kicks  the  other. 


But  Billy's  yellow  jumping-jack 

I  think  is  better  fun. 
Because  he  kicks  the  other  leg 

Before  he  kicks  the  one ! 


INAUGURATION  DAYS 

By  HARRIETTE  WILBUR 


By  "Inauguration"  is  meant  "the  act  of  inducting 
into  office  with  solemnity,"  and  in  reference  to 
the  President  it  means  that  act  by  which  he  prom- 
ises, as  directed  in  the  Constitution,  "I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Constitution  does  not  specify  the  date  for 
the  inaugural  ceremony.  The  first  Wednesday  in 
March,  1789,  which  fell  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
month,  was  appointed  as  the  date  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  first  Congress,  at  which  time  it  was 
intended  to  inaugurate  the  President.  But  there 
was  delay  and  confusion  in  getting  the  untried 
machinery  of  the  new  government  into  working 
order,  so  that  Washington  did  not  take  the  oath 
of  office  until  nearly  two  months  after  the  time 
set. 

Nevertheless,  the  fourth  of  March  has  been 
made  the  permanent  date  for  the  ceremony; 
should  this  date  happen  to  fall  on  Sunday,  the 
fifth  is  taken  instead. 

New  York  City  was  selected  as  the  first  national 
capital.  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  and  Baltimore 
were  also  candidates  for  the  honor.  At  the  second 
session  of  Congress,  the  capital  was  changed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  to  remain  for  ten  years, 
and  then,  in  1800,  be  removed  permanently  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  tract  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
with  only  a  log  house  here  and  there.  Why  was 
such  a  place  chosen?  Because  the  jealousies  of 
the  different  States  made  it  necessary  to  place  the 
seat  of  government  in  a  spot  outside  of  any  State 
and  so  free  from  any  such  influence.  In  1793, 
President  Washington  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol,  and  in  seven  years  the  north  wing  was 
ready  for  the  first  sitting  of  Congress.  Since  then 
the  building  has  i)een  burned  by  the  British  in 
1814,  repaired,  remodeled,  enlarged — in  fact,  it 
has  never  quite  left  the  hands  of  carpenters  and 
contractors.  The  same  is  true  of  the  White  House. 
Early  in  the  days  when  Washington  was  nothing 
but  a  muddy  village,  the  Portuguese  Minister 
named  it,  in  ridicule,  "The  City  of  A/Iagnificent 
Distances."  With  the  improvements  that  a 
century  and  more  have  made,  the  term  has  be- 
come a  most  appropriate  one  and  is  proudly  used 
by  the  citizens  of  this  great  country. 

Twenty-seven  different  men  have  held  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Ignited  States,  but 


the  number  of  inauguration  ceremonies  is  larger, 
since  several  Presidents  have  enjoyed  a  second 
term  of  office. 

1.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  The  first 
President  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  people 
at  large  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  fourth 
of  March,  1789.  It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth 
of  April  that  he  was  notified  of  his  election,  how- 
ever, and  two  days  later  he  bade  good-by  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Alexandria  and  started 
by  carriage  for  New  York.  His  journey  was  a 
continuous  ovation.  Crowds  of  gaily  dressed 
people,  bearing  baskets  and  garlands  of  flowers 
and  hailing  his  appearance  with  shouts  of  joy, 
met  him  at  every  village,  while  ringing  of  bells 
and  roaring  of  cannon  added  to  the  tumult.  On 
the  bridge  at  Trenton  that  spanned  the  Dela- 
ware, which  he  had  once  crossed  in  the  dead  of 
night,  with  the  river  full  of  floating  ice,  was  a 
triumphal  arch  covered  with  evergreens  and 
laurels — those  emblems  of  victory.  As  Washing- 
ton passed  beneath  the  arch  and  over  the  bridge, 
a  number  of  girls  dressed  in  white  and  crowned 
with  wreaths  scattered  flowers  before  the  car- 
riage and  sang  an  ode  in  his  honor. 

Arriving  at  New  York,  he  was  greeted  with 
bands  and  flags,  salutes  of  cannon,  pealing  bells, 
crowded  streets,  and  houses  gay  with  flowers, 
flags,  and  mottoes.  After  several  days'  delay, 
while  the  wiseacres  debated  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  ceremonies,  on  April  30,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  old 
Federal  Hall,  in  full  \  iew  of  the  crowds  that  filled 
the  streets,  windows,  and  house-tops  about. 

"Long  live  George  W'ashington,  President  of 
the  United  States!"  cried  Chancellor  Livingston, 
as  soon  as  the  solemn  promise  had  been  made, 
and  the  cry  was  echoed  throughout  the  streets, 
taken  up  b\'  the  bells,  and  strengthened  with  the 
booming  of  cannon. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
deii\  ered  a  short  address  to  the  immense  crowd 
gathered  there.  A  statue  of  Washington  now 
stands  in  Wall  Street,  on  the  spot  where  he  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

Four  years  later,  but  this  time  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  he  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  office. 

2.  JOHN  ADAMS.  After  serving  two  terms  as 
Vice-President,  John  Adams  was  promoted  to  the 
Presidency.  A  letter  written  to  his  wife  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  inaugural  ceremony, 
which  took  place  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia: 
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I  never  had  a  more  trying  day  than  yesterday.  A 
solemn  scene  it  was  indeed;  and  it  was  made  more 
affecting  to  me  hy  the  presence  of  the  General  (Wash- 
ington), whose  countenance  was  as  serene  and  unclouded 
as  the  day.  He  seemed  to  me  to  enjoy  a  triumph  over 
me.    Methought  I  could  almost  hear  him  saying: 

"Ay!  I  am  fairly  out,  and  you  are  fairly  in!  See  which 
of  us  will  be  the  happier!" 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  came  and  made  me 
a  visit  and  cordially  congratulated  me  and  wished  my 
administration  might  be 
successful,  happy,  and  hon- 
orable. In  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  a  multitude  as 
great  as  the  space  could  con- 
tain, and,  I  believe,  scarcely 
a  dry  eye  but  Washington's. 
Chief-Justice  Ellsworth  ad- 
ministered the  oath,  and 
with  great  energy.  Judges 
Gushing,  Wilson,  and  Irefell 
were  present.  Many  ladies. 
I  was  not  well,  and  did  not 
know  whether  I  should  get 
through  or  not.  I  did,  how- 
ever! How  the  business 
was  received,  I  know  not, 
only  I  have  been  told  that 
Mason,  the  treaty  publisher, 
said  we  should  lose  nothing 
by  the  change,  for  he  never 
heard  such  a  speech  in  pub- 
lic in  his  life.  All  agree  that, 
taken  together,  it  was  the 
sublimest  thing  ever  exhib- 
ited in  America. 


Such  is  Adams'  report 
of  the  day.  The  treaty 
referred  to  is  Jay's,  pub- 
lished on  July  2,  1795. 

3.  THOMAS  JEF- 
FERSON. There  are 
conflicting  reports  re- 
garding this  inaugura- 
tion. Jefferson's  great- 
granddaughter,  Sarah  K. 
Randolph,  thus  describes 
it:"Mr.  Jefferson  thought 
it  becoming  a  republican 
that  his  inauguration 
should  be  as  free  from 
display  as  possible — and 
such  it  was." 

An  English  traveler, 
who  was  in  Washington 
at  the  time,  wrote,  "His 


day's  ceremonies:  "At  the  time  Jefferson  was 
Vice-President,  he  was  li\ing  at  Conrad's  board- 
ing-house, which  still  stands  on  New  Jerse}' 
Avenue,  not  far  from  the  Capitol.  From  there  he 
was  escorted  by  a  battalion  of  foot-soldiers, — Jef- 
ferson himself  walked,  as  well ! — to  the  north  wing 
of  the  Capitol;  and  surrounded  by  his  political 
friends,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  east 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TAKING  THE  OATH  AS  PRESIDENT 

The  figures  in  the  front  row,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Baron  Steuben,  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  General  Knox 


dress  was  of  plain  cloth,  and  he  rode  on  horseback 
to  the  Capitol  without  a  single  guard  or  servant, 
dismounted  without  assistance,  and  hitched  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  to  the  palisades." 

Another  biographer  calls  this  anecdote  a  "pleas- 
ant fiction,"  invented  by  an  F:nglishman,  John 
Davis,  who  was  not  always  careful  to  verify  the 
stories  told  him.   So  here  is  another  \  ersion  of  the 


porch,  where  so  many  of  his  successors  have  stood. 
Chief-Justice  Marshall  administered  the  oath. 
He  was  then  escorted  to  the  room  now  occupied 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  delivered  an 
address  only  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  At  the 
close  of  these  ceremonies,  he  was  escorted  back 
to  Conrad's  boarding-house,  where  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  officials  and  citizens." 
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Now  we  know  that,  as  President,  he  had  a  fine 
coach,  drawn  by  four  beautiful  horses  and  accom- 
panied by  a  coachman  in  Hvery,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  French  and  EngHsh  nobility;  that  he  installed 
a  French  cook  in  the  White  House;  that,  as  Minis- 
ter to  France,  he  lived  luxuriously;  and  that  in 
later  life  he  was  poor  because  of  the  great  hospi- 
tality he  had  always  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  fond  of  horses  and  rode  daily,  but  the  muddy, 
unpaved  streets  of  Washington  made  a  carriage 
often  almost  useless.  In  those  days  it  was  com- 
mon for  members  of  Congress  to  go  to  the  Capitol 
on  horseback,  and  a  shed  was  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  steeds.  When  he  was  Vice- 
President,  Jefferson  usually  took  advantage  of 
this  convenience  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  peg 
before  entering  the  building.  And  this  might  be 
the  foundation  of  the  Englishman's  story. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Jefferson  was  the 
first  President  to  be  inaugurated  in  Washington, 
though  not  the  first  to  live  in  the  White  House — 
John  Adams  and  his  family  have  that  honor. 

4.  JAMES  MADISON.  Jefferson  named  not 
only  his  own  successor,  but  his  successor's  suc- 
cessor as  well.  Of  the  three  candidates,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  Vice-President  Clinton,  Jefferson 
selected  Madison  to  serve  first,  with  Clinton  again 
for  Vice-President,  while  Monroe  was  to  wait 
patiently  for  his  turn.  These  plans  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  voters,  and  on  March  4,  1809, 
James  Madison  began  his  first  term  of  office. 

The  ceremony  was  attended  with  far  more  dis- 
play than  Jefferson's  had  been — there  being  sa- 
lutes of  cannon  at  sunrise,  thousands  of  people 
gathered  along  the  streets,  and  Mr.  Madison,  in 
a  rich  carriage,  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  troops 
of  militia.  And  all  biographers  agree  that  this 
time  Jefferson  did  ride  on  horseback,  going  by  a 
roundabout  way,  accompanied  only  by  his  grand- 
son.   He  wanted  Madison  to  ha\-e  all  the  glory. 

It  is  said  that  Madison  wore  a  suit  of  American 
clothes  made  from  the  wool  of  merino  sheep  bred 
and  reared  in  this  country,  setting  an  example 
in  the  patriotic  encouragement  of  home  industries, 
instead  of  patronizing  foreign-made  garments, 
hitherto  considered  indispensable  to  people  of 
taste. 

When  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were  ended, 
Madison  reviewed  the  infantry  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  then,  escorted  by  cavalry,  returned 
to  his  home,  where  Mrs.  "Dolly"  Madison  had 
prepared  for  an  abundance  of  good  cheer  to  be 
set  before  the  crowds  who  called  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new  President.  After  this,  came 
the  inaugural  ball,  a  very  brilliant  assemblage, 
which  Mrs.  Madison  graced  most  charmingly, 
attired  in  a  robe  of  yellow  velvet.  Among  the 
guests  was  the  ex-President,  and  never  was  he 


more  genial,  more  ready-witted,  more  light- 
hearted.  When  some  one  commented  on  the 
difference  between  his  gaiety  and  the  careworn 
aspect  of  the  newly  installed  President,  Jefferson 
responded : 

"Can  you  wonder  at  it?  My  shoulders  have 
just  been  freed  from  a  heavy  burden;  his,  just 
laden  with  it." 

It  was  during  Madison's  second  term  that  the 
city  of  Washington  was  burned  by  the  English 
and  the  White  House  so  damaged  that,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  stay  in  Washington,  the  Madi- 
sons  lived  in  the  Taylor  mansion,  generally  called, 
from  its  peculiar  form,  "The  Octagon."  This 
house  still  stands  on  New  York  Avenue,  but  it  is 
now  dilapidated  and  hemmed  in  by  business 
blocks  and  ])ublic  buildings. 

5.  JAMES  MONROE.  With  the  spring  of 
1817,  Monroe's  turn  as  President  came.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had,  like  all  his  predecessors,  been 
trained  for  the  position  by  serving  in  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  while  he 
himself  selected  John  Ouincy  Adams,  who  be- 
came the  sixth  President,  as  his  secretary  of  state. 
His  inauguration  was  held  out-of-doors,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Capitol  was  still  in  ruins. 

He  was  reelected  in  1820,  and  on  March  5, 
1 82 1,  he  was  inaugurated  for  a  second  term.  It 
was  very  stormy,  rain  and  snow  making  it  a 
typical  March  day.  The  ceremonies  took  place 
within  the  House  of  Representatives,  instead  of 
on  the  portico  as  had  been  planned.  Among  the 
congressmen  assembled  to  hear  the  speech  was 
young  James  Buchanan,  who  perhaps  took  note 
of  the  proper  conduct  for  such  occasions. 

6.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS.  The  campaign 
of  1824  was  very  exciting.  There  were  four 
candidates,  Adams,  Jackson, -Clay,  and  Crawford, 
and  after  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found 
that  there  had  been  no  choice  by  the  people.  So 
the  election  devolved  on  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  result  of  that  vote  showed  a  greater 
number  for  Adams;  consequently,  on  March  4, 
1825,  he  was  inaugurated,  with  ceremonies  more 
brilliant  and  imposing  than  any  witnessed  in 
Washington  up  to  that  time.  The  son  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Washington's  minister  to  the  Hague,  his 
father's  minister  to  Prussia,  Jefferson's  minister 
to  Russia,  Madison's  envoy  to  England,  a  secre- 
tary of  state  under  Monroe,  he  had  filled  high 
positions  under  every  President  that  had  pre- 
ceded him.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  however, 
he  failed  of  reelection,  and  on  retiring  from  the 
Presidency  entered  Congress. 

7.  ANDREW  JACKSON.  Of  the  six  Presi- 
dents who  preceded  Jackson,  four  had  come  from 
Virginia,  and  two,  the  Adamses,  from  Massachu- 
setts.  Now  another  section  of  the  country  was  to 
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furnish  the  nation  an  executive,  and  this  was 
Tennessee,  then  a  veritable  "backwoods." 

But  Jackson's  services  on  the  field  and  in  the 


"WASHINGTON  WAS  THRONGED  WITH  GENERAL  JACKSON'S 
ENTHUSIASTIC  FRIENDS" 

council  had  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends,  and  in 
the  election  of  1828  he  was  successful  in  winning 
the  majority  of  votes  over  John  Quincy  Adams. 
On  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  Washington  was 
thronged  with  the  general's  triumphant  and  en- 


thusiastic friends,  who  enjoyed  the  occasion  to  the 
fullest  and  cared  not  a  bit  that  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  those  from  the  northern  and 
middle  States  thought 
these  new-comers  the 
queerest  sort  of  people, 
and  rather  resented  their 
attendance.  They  ac- 
companied their  hero  as 
he  marched  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  with 
the  martial  stride  of  the 
warrior,  and  the  proces- 
sion took  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  assault  on  the 
Capitol  by  a  crowd  of 
roughly  dressed  pioneers. 

The  stanch  old  warrior- 
chief  not  only  served 
two  terms,  as  he  had 
planned,  but  at  their 
close  handed  the  office  on 
to  the  man  of  his  choice, 
his  one-time  secretary 
of  state.  Van  Buren. 

8.  MARTIN  VAN 
BUREN.  On  March  4, 
1837,  Jackson  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  rode  to- 
gether from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol  in 
a  beautiful  phaeton  made 
from  timber  of  the  old 
frigate  Constitution,  the 
gift  to  the  general  from 
the  Democrats  of  New 
York  City.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  a  military 
procession  and  cheered 
by  the  citizens  along  the 
way,  while  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  listened 
to  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress, read  with  remark- 
able distinctness  from  the 
historic  eastern  portico. 
Van  Buren  then  returned 
to  the  private  residence 
he  was  occupying  in 
Washington,  and,  with 
fine  deference,  insisted 
that  Jackson  remain  at 
the  White  House  until 
his  departure  for  Tennessee  a  few  days  later. 
Van  Buren  was  the  first  of  the  new  school  of 
Presidents,  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
Revolution;  while  his  predecessor,  the  last  of 
the  old  school,  was  the  first  ex-President  to 
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leave  \\'ashington  in  a  railway  carriage.  This 
inauguratiun  established  the  custom  of  the  out- 
going and  the  incoming  President  riding  together 
to  the  Capitol. 


"in  the  procession  HARRISON  RODE  A  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  HORSE' 


9.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON.  "Tip- 
pecanoe and  Tyler,  too,"  was  the  campaign  cry  of 
the  party  that  elected  Harrison,  while  log-cabins 
in  every  conceivable  form, — even  laundresses  ad- 
vertised that  they  were  able  to  do  up  shirts  in 
the  most  approved  log-cabin  style, — popular 
songs,  and  meetings  measured  by  acres  of  men, 
made  the  year  1840  one  of  the  most  demonstra- 
tive in  the  history  of  election  campaigns.  It  is  also 
noted  that  Harrison  was  the  first  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  take  up  the  practice  of 
"stump  speaking."    Before  Harrison's  inaugura- 


tion, Van  Buren  invited  him  to  the  White  House 
as  a  guest,  and  entertained  him  with  all  that  easy 
courtesy  so  natural  to  him. 

In  the  procession,  Harrison  rode  a  beautiful 
white  horse,  and  follow- 
ing him  were  several  log- 
cabin  floats.  The  cer- 
emonies were  unusually 
elaborate  and  fatiguing, 
a  cold  northeast  wind 
was  blowing,  and  he 
stood  on  the  east  porch 
to  deli\'er  his  address. 
Those  near  him  observed 
his  weakness,  but  he 
made  light  of  it  and  in- 
sisted that  he  was  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  oc- 
casion. But  the  exertion 
and  exposure  were  more 
than  his  already  enfee- 
bled health  could  bear, 
and  on  April  fourth,  just 
one  month  from  his  in- 
auguration, he  died. 

10.  JOHN  TYLER. 
Tyler  was  the  first  Vice- 
President  to  become 
President  by  the  death  of 
his  chief.  He  was  at  his 
home  in  Virginia  when 
the  news  of  the  death  of 
Harrison  was  brought  to 
him.  He  immediately 
hastened  to  Washington, 
arriving  there  on  the 
morning  of  April  sixth. 
Thus,  for  two  days,  the 
United  States  was  with- 
out a  President.  When 
the  members  of  Harri- 
son's cabinet  waited  on 
Tyler,  he  informed  them 
that  they  were  all  to  re- 
tain their  posts.  He  then 
took  the  oath  of  ofilice 
and  on  the  following  day  attended  the  funeral 
of  his  predecessor.  His  inaugural  address  was  a 
published  one,  issued  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  the  principles  which  should 
guide  his  administration. 

11.  JAMES  K.  POLK.  Tyler  did  not  make 
a  very  ]X)pular  President,  and  so  was  not  even  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  As  for  Polk,  he  was  a 
party  candidate  rather  than  the  people's  choice, 
and  had  been  chosen  because  Van  Buren,  the 
other  nominee,  was  not  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.     Polk  was  so  little  known  that  all 
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through  the  campaign,  and  even  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration,  the  query,  "Who  is  Polk?"  was  the 
derisive  cry  of  the  opposition.  However,  Polk 
was  a  man  of  some  renown  in  Tennessee,  having 
been  a  state  representative,  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  governor. 

Mr.  Polk  left  his  home  in  Tennessee,  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  several 
friends.  He  had  a  long  interview  with  his  vener- 
able friend,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirteenth 
of  February.  He  was  immediately  waited  on  by 
a  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  who 
informed  him  that  the  returns  from  the  electoral 
colleges  had  been  opened  and  the  ballots  counted 
on  the  previous  day,  and  that  he  had  been  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  every  quarter  of  the 
Union  was  represented  in  Washington, — perhaps 
through  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  this  stranger 
President, — and  after  the  procession,  which  es- 
corted Mr.  Polk  from  Coleman's  Hotel  to  the 
Capitol,  the  ceremonies  went  off  in  the  usual 
manner.  Though  rain  fell  steadily  throughout 
the  day  he  delivered  his  address  from  the  portico 
to  a  wide,  moving  sea  of  umbrellas,  with  no  pro- 
tection save  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head. 
Chief-Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of 
office,  and  in  the  evening  the  Presidential  party- 
attended  two  balls  given  in  its  honor. 

An  interesting  contemporary  note  of  Polk's 
inauguration  is  the  following:  Professor  Morse 
brought  out  his  new  magnetic  telegraph  to  the 
portico  platform,  from  which  point  he  could  hear 
everything  that  went  on,  having  under  view  all 
the  ceremonies  performed,  transmitting  the  re- 
sults to  Baltimore  as  fast  as  they  transpired. 

12.  ZACHARY  TAYLOR.  The  twelfth  Presi- 
dent was  another  whose  popularity  was  due  to 
excellent  service  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  he  was 
the  hero  of  a  successful  war,  that  with  Mexico. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  living  in  Louis- 
iana, though,  as  he  was  born  in  Virginia,  that 
"Mother  of  Presidents"  claimed  him  as  another 
of  her  sons  to  be  thus  honored.  The  long  journey 
from  this  southern  State  to  the  capital  was 
somewhat  such  a  triumph  as  Washington's  had 
been.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed 
he  was  greeted  with  gorgeous  processions  and 
most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated on  March  5,  1849,  amid  a  vast  assemblage 
of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

13.  MILLARD  FILLMORE.  According  to 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  Fillmore  be- 
came President  on  the  death  of  President  Taylor. 
He  was  inaugurated  on  Thursday,  July  10,  1850, 
in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 


was  the  second  President  to  come  from  New  York, 
Van  Buren  having  been  the  first.  Immediately 
after  Fillmore's  accession,  all  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  of  General  Taylor  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions. A -new  cabinet  was  organized,  not  without 
some  difficulty,  with  Daniel  Webster  as  secretary 
of  state.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  cabinet 
of  1850,  which  consisted  of  seven  members,  with 
that  of  Washington,  which  had  only  three,  the 


POLK  S  INAUGtRATIOX— "R.\1N  FELL  THROUGHOUT 
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secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war, 
with  an  attorney-general,  who  was  not  then  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  cabinet,  but  its  advisor. 

14.  FRANKLIN  PIERCE.  New  Hampshire, 
in  1853,  furnished  the  next  President,  General 
Franklin  Pierce,  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  War.  In 
his  inaugural  address,  he  maintained  that  slavery 
was  recognized  by  the  Constitution  and  that  the 
P'ugitive  Slave  Law,  being  constitutional,  should 
be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  a  love  for  the 
union  of  the  States  was  conspicuous  in  this  inau- 
gural address,  a  position  he  still  held  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  said  of  President 
Pierce  that  he  came  into  office  with  very  little 
opposition,  and  went  out  without  any.  He  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  it  while  in  office,  however. 
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Browu  Brothers,  from  a  cunteinporary  photograph 

"PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  DELIVERING  HIS  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS' 


15.  JAMES  BUCHANAN.  On  the  inaugura- 
tion of  our  first  bachelor  President,  in  1857/ the 
procession,  which  accompanied  him  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  National  Hotel,  was  planned  with  more 
than  ordinary  care,  his  carriage  being  preceded  by 
a  liberty  car  drawn  by  six  horses  and  surmounted 
by  a  high  pedestal  upon  which  stood  the  Goddess 
herself,  magnificently  attired  and  standing  be- 
side a  liberty  pole  fifty  feet  high.  Following  the 
carriage  in  which  rode  the  President  and  the 
President-elect,  came  a  float,  bearing  a  large 
model  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  made  by  the  mechan- 
ics at  the  Washington  Na\y  Yard,  and  on  which, 
as  the  procession  moved  along,  sailors  were  en- 
gaged in  various  duties  in  the  rigging  and  on  the 
deck,  as  if  at  sea. 

Refreshments  were  served  to  fifteen  thousand 
guests  at  the  inaugural  ball.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  was  a  pyramid  of  cake  four  feet  high,  with 
a  flag  for  each  State  and  Territory,  each  flag  bear- 
ing the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  it  represented. 

16.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  Rumors  of  a 
plan  to  assassinate  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  the 
capital  caused  his  friends  to  insist  that  he  pass 
through  Baltimore  and  slip  quietly  into  Wash- 
ington. As  a  further  safeguard,  when  he  was  in- 
augurated on  March  4.  1S61,  he  was  surrounded 


by  troops  under  command  of  General  Scott, 
Since  the  day  of  his  election,  he  had  not  uttered 
one  word  concerning  the  condition  of  afi"airs,  and 
over  twenty-five  thousand  strangers  were  in  the 
cit>'  to  hear  his  address.  Many  of  them  slept  in 
the  Capitol  or  on  the  streets,  since  it  was  impos- 
sible for  all  to  find  rooms  and  beds.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  procession  were  A  ery  bad.  the  throng 
pressing  upon  the  President's  carriage  so  that  it 
was  often  necessary'  to  stop  for  the  crowd  to  fall 
back.  In  the  procession  was  a  \an,  labeled 
"Constitution"  on  which  sat  thirt\-four  young 
girls  dressed  in  white,  representing  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Arri\'ing  at  the  Capitol,  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  private  door  and  the  two  Presidents  entered 
the  Senate  Chamber  arm  in  arm.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  pale  and  nervous,  but  Lincoln's  face,  though 
slightly  flushed,  was  as  grave  and  impassive  as 
that  of  an  Indian.  The  oath  of  office  having  been 
administered  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  on  the  east 
porch  of  the  Capitol,  President  Lincoln  stepped 
to  the  front  and  delivered  his  address  in  a 
clear,  strong  voice,  which  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  applause.  Horace  Greeley  said  of  this 
address:  "I  sat  just  behind  Lincoln  when  he 
read  it,  on  a  bright,  still,  warm  March  day, 
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expecting  to  hear  the  delivery  arrested  by  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  aimed  at  his  heart;  but  it  pleased 
God  to  postpone  the  deed,  though  there  was  forty 
limes  the  opportunity  to  shoot  him  in  '6i  that 
there  was  in  '65,  and  at  least  forty  times  as  many 
intent  on  killing  or  having  him  killed." 

It  was  in  his  second  inaugural  address  that 
Lincoln  used  as  the  closing  words:  "With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work' we  are  in;  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphans — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations." 

17.  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1865,  the  fearful  tidings 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  were  spread  abroad. 
The  Attorney-General,  James  Speed,  waited  upon 
Vice-President  Johnson  with  the  official  communi- 
cation. At  ten  o'clock,  but  little  more  than  two 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  President,  a  small 
assemblage  met  in  Mr.  Johnson's  private  apart- 
ments and  Chief- Justice  Chase  administered  the 
oath.  The  ceremonies  were  brief,  but  invested 
with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  President 
Johnson  immediately  invited  the  members  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  to  retain  their  places.  His 
administration  was  a  stormy  one  and  he  was  not 
renominated. 

18.  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT.  Owing  his  election 
to  national  popularity  rather  than  to  his  party, 
Grant  awakened  an  unusual  enthusiasm  among 
the  people.  On  March  4,  1869,  Washington  was 
again  crowded  with  visitors  from  every  part  of 
the  Union,  all  anxious  to  help  install  the  man  of 
their  choice.  It  was  estimated  that  twenty 
thousand  persons  from  New  York  alone  went  to 
attend  the  ceremonies.  The  procession  which 
accompanied  him  was  a  military  one,  and  many  an 
old  veteran  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  ranks. 

On  his  second  inauguration,  in  1873,  President 
Grant  was  tendered  the  use  of  the  chair  occupied 
by  Washington  on  his  first  inauguration. 

19.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES.  The  cam- 
paign of  1876  was  so  hotly  contested  and  so  many 
irregularities  were  charged  against  the  election 
returns  in  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana,  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 
In  order  to  settle  the  dispute.  Congress  agreed  to 
refer  the  contested  returns  to  a  joint  electoral 
commission,  composed  of  five  senators,  five  repre- 
sentatives, and  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  body  finally  decided  that  185  electoral  votes 
had  been  cast  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  184 
for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.    They  came  to  this 


decision  on  March  2,  just  two  days  before  Grant's 
term  was  to  expire,  and  three  days  before  March 
5,  the  day  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. Everything  went  off  apparently  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  in  the  case  of  the  more 
popular  inaugurations. 

20.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  twentieth  President,  on  March  4,  1881, 
marked  the  hundredth  year  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  twentieth  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Garfield  was  the 
youngest  brigadier-general  in  the  army  at  the 
time  of  his  service  and  was  now,  as  President,  to 
become  its  commander-in-chief.  The  military 
procession  which  preceded  him  on  the  way  to  the 
Capitol,  and  again  passed  in  review  before  him 
after  the  inauguration  was  over,  was  led  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  who  now  saluted,  as  his  superior, 
his  former  subordinate  in  the  L^nion  Army.  For 
over  two  hours.  President  (iarfield  stood  bare- 
headed,in  a  sharp  March  wind,  while  the  marching 
troops  swept  past. 

21.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR.  On  the  death 
of  President  Garfield,  caused  by  wounds  inflicted 
by  an  assassin,  on  the  night  of  September  ig, 
1881,  the  cabinet  at  once  announced  the  fact  to 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Arthur,  then  in  New 
York  City,  and  at  their  suggestio-n,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  within  an  hour.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Justice  Brady,  at  2:15  a.m.,  in 
the  presence  of  eight  witnesses,  among  whom 
were  President  Arthur's  son  and  Elihu  Root. 

On  September  22,  the  oath  of  office  was  again 
administered,  this  time  in  the  Capitol,  by  Chief- 
Justice  Waite,  ex-Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes 
occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  room.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
that  two  ex-Presidents  were  witnesses  when  a 
new  President  took  the  oath.  The  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  was  heightened  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  a  fourth  President  lay  dead  in 
another  part  of  the  Capitol  building. 

22.  GROVER  CLEVELAND.  This  President 
was  nominated  by  his  party,  elected  by  the  people, 
and  inaugurated  by  everybody.  All  the  world 
was  there  in  deputy  to  see  the  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  then  governor  of  New  York  State,  left 
Albany  unobserved  and  arrived  in  W'ashington 
almost  unnoticed,  a  trip  of  Jeffersonian  simplicity. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  4,  1885, 
high  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  full  uniform, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in  their  gorgeous 
dress,  and  privileged  guests  began  to  arrive  at 
the  Capitol.  Then  came  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  outgoing  cabinet.  Soon  followed  President 
Arthur,  between  Senators  Sherman  and  Ransom, 
-p-the  North  and  the  South, — and  a  little  later  Mr. 
Cleveland  entered,  escorted  by  the  same  gentle- 
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men.  The  President  and  the  President  elect 
watched  the  Vice-President  take  the  oath,  and 
then  all  proceeded  to  the  portico  where  Cleveland 
was  to  be  inaugurated.  At  the  conclusion,  his 
brothers  and  sisters  looking  on,  he  kissed  the 
little  Bible  his  mother 
had  given  him,  the  Chief- 
Justice  extending  the 
book  to  him.  After  four 
years  of  private  life, 
Cleveland  was  again  in- 
vested with  the  high 
office  of  President  on 
March 4,  1893.  Reused 
the  same  little  Bible  as 
before,  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
which  was  the  certificate 
of  his  first  inauguration, 
signed  by  Chief-Justice 
Waite. 

23.  BENJAMIN  HAR- 
RISON. A  photograph 
of  the  inaugural  services 
of  the  twenty-third  Pres- 
ident shows  a  vast  con- 
vention of  umbrellas- 
even  the  Chief-Justice  is 
being  so  sheltered  as  he 
holds  out  the  Bible  in 
administering  the  oath. 
March  1889  was  coming 
in  like  a  lamb,  accom- 
panied, however,  on  the 
fourth  day,  by  a  soaking 
rain.  Still,  this  did  not 
interfere  with  any  part  of 
the  program  except  the 
fireworks  and  torchlight 
parade  planned  for  the 
evening. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  who 
himself  had  been  inau- 
gurated as  Vice-President 
just  twenty-eight  years 
before,  was  among  the 
witnesses.  Like  Cleve- 
land, the  new  President 
made  a  departure  from 
custom  that  must  have 
filled  with  sorrow  the  heart  of  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  has  charge  of  the  Bible 
on  which  so  many  Presidents  ha\  e  been  sworn — 
Mr.  Harrison  brought  his  family  Bible  for  the 
ceremony,  thus  making  it  a  cherished  heirloom  of 
the  Harrisons  of  coming  generations. 

24.  WILLIAM  Mckinley,   a  touch  of 

sentiment  was  added  to  the  inaugural  parade  of 
1897  by  the  presence  of  the  survivors  of  Major 


McKinley's  old  regiment,  the  Twenty-third  Ohio, 
who  followed  the  President's  carriage  into  the 
White  House  grounds. 

The  second  inauguration  of  President  McKin- 
ley,  March  4,  1901,  was  the  centennial  of  the  first 
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THE  SECOND  INAUGURATION  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


one  held  in  Washington.  Exacth'  one  hundred 
years  before,  Thomas  Jefferson  had  taken  the 
oath  of  office  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  unfinished 
Capitol,  around  which  the  buildings  of  the  newly 
founded  \'illage  which  was  to  become  the  seat  of 
government  were  just  being  erected.  During  the 
century  the  ceremonies  and  costumes  had  changed 
very  much,  and  now  there  were  no  carriages  of 
state; but  how  the  procession  had  increased  in  .size! 
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25.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  On  Septem- 
ber 6,  1901,  President  McKinley  was  shot  while 
attending  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  and,  after  lingering  a  week,  died 
on  September  14.  The  Vice-President,  who  had 
been  told  the  President  would  recover,  was  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  with  his  family.  Upon 
receiving  the  new's,  he  hurried  to  Buffalo  by 
special  train,  arriving  there  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  at  1 :34  p.m.  At  3:30,  in  the  presence  of 
friends  and  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office.  In  a  near- 
by room  lay  the  dead  President,  the  third  to 
suffer  martyrdom. 

President  Roosevelt's  inaugural  address  was 
not  a  hundred  words  long:  "I  shall  take  the  oath 
at  once  in  response  to  your  request;  and  in  this 
hour  of  deep  and  terrible  national  bereavement, 
I  wish  to  state  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  con- 
tinue unbroken  the  policy  of  President  McKinley 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country." 

President  Roosevelt's  second  inauguration,  in 
1905,  witnessed  the  finest  parade  ever  held  in 
Washington.  In  the  procession  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  to 
the  islands  beyond  the  seas,  were  represented. 
Governors,  with  their  staffs.  West  Point  cadets. 
Rough  Riders,  cow-boys,  Indians,  a  Filipino  band 
playing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  political 
and  commercial  clubs  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
— it  was  like  a  panoramic  scene  showing  the  won- 
derful greatness  and  expanse  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief  executi\  e  for  another 
term  of  office,  the  only  Vice-President  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  a  deceased  President  and 
then  been  himself  elected  to  the  office. 

26.  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT.  March  has 
shone  brightly  on  some  inaugurations,  stormed 
upon  others,  frozen  and  frosted  a  few  delegations, 
and  sent  several  audiences  home  soaking  wet  to 
nurse  colds  and  influenza.  But  of  all  the  lion-like 
days  which  have  ushered  in  new  Presidential 
administrations,  the  fourth  day  of  March  in  1909 
was  the  severest  ever  known.  A  parade  which 
was  to  eclipse  all  former  ones  had  been  planned, 
but  when  the  day  came,  many  of  the  would-be 
particip'ants  were  stalled  in  snow-drifts  miles 
from  Washington.  Those  who  had  arrived  in 
time  found  Pennsylvania  Avenue  no  place  for  a 
procession,  and  all  plans  had  to  be  abandoned. 
But  to  reward  the  faithful  who  had  gathered 
about  the  historic  east  portico.  President  Taft  in- 
sisted upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  there,  though 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremonies  were  conducted 
inside  the  Capitol. 

27.  WOODROW  WILSON.  President  Wil- 
son's desire  for  JefTersonian  simplicity  was  dis- 


tinctly reflected  in  the  plans  for  his  inauguration, 
though  the  celebration  was  sufficiently  elaborate. 
For  days  before,  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
filled  with  new-comers,  anxious  to  be  in  time  for 
the  event.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
200,000  strangers  in  the  city,  and  30,000  people 
in  the  procession.  President-elect  Wilson  left 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  third  of  March  in 
a  special  train,  escorted  by  five  hundred  students. 
The  train  pulled  out  to  the  strains  of  the  college 
song: 

"Her  sons  shall  give, 
While  they  shall  live. 
Three  cheers  for  Old  Nassau." 

A  new  feature  of  this  inauguration  was  a  parade 
and  pageant,  on  the  third  of  March,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  woman-suffrage  interests  of  the 
country. 

Four  years  later.  President  Wilson  took  the 
oath  of  ofifice  twice,  on  Sunday  at  noon,  privately, 
in  the  executive  rooms  at  the  Capitol,  and  on 
the  following  day  publicly.  In  spite  of  the  incle- 
ment weather,  there  was  a  parade,  an  innovation 
being  the  army  tanks  that  trundled  along  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue — sinister  heralds  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  (ierman\'  that  was  to  follow 
just  a  month  and  a  day  later,  when  the  United 
States  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  .Allies. 

28.  WARREN  G.  HARDING.  Elected  in 
November,  1920,  by  the  most  sweeping  majority 
in  our  history,  at  the  first  Presidential  election 
in  which  the  women  of  the  country  exercised 
the  full  franchise,  Mr.  Harding  is  to  be  inau- 
gurated with  less  pomp  and  circumstance  than 
usually  attends  the  ceremony.  At  his  expressed 
wish,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inauguration,  com- 
posed of  three  senators  and  three  representatives, 
canceled  all  plans  for  any  elaborate  ceremonies  on 
the  east  portico,  for  the  parade  and  the  inaugural 
ball.  Mr.  Harding  will  dri\'e  to  the  Capitol  in  an 
automobile,  the  first  President  to  go  to  his  inau- 
guration in  a  motor-car.  The  President-elect  will 
take  the  oath  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  event 
of  bad  weather,  after  Cah-in  Coolidge  has  been 
sworn  in  as  Vice-President.  The  cost  of  the  inau- 
guration, it  is  believed,  will  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  whereas,  if  the  original  plans  had 
been  carried  through,  the  cost  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

.An  interesting  historical  touch  at  the  inaugu- 
ration ceremony,  in  administering  the  oath,  will 
be  the  use  of  a  small  stand  which  was  first  used 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  It  has 
been  used  in  all  the  inaugurations  since  then 
except  when  Mr.  Taft  was  sworn  in,  when,  owing 
to  the  weather,  the  ceremonies  were  conducted 
in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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The  one  of  Ihem  highl  Adam  Bell, 
The  other  Cli?n  of  the  Clough, 
The  third  was  William  of  Cloudesley, 
An  archer  good  enough. 

Bold  archers  they  were  and  sworn  brothers  all 
three.  One  of  them  was  called  Adam  Bell,  the 
other  was  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  the  third  was 
William  of  Cloudesley.  For  killing  the  king's  deer 
they  were  outlawed  men,  and  deep  in  the  forest 
of  Englewood  they  had  found  a  safe  retreat. 
Many  a  time  did  the  proud  sheriff  of  Carlisle  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  capturing  these  bold 
outlaws,  but  each  time  he  came  back  to  the  town 
as  empty-handed  as  he  went  forth.  And  Adam 
Bell,  and  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
Cloudesley  were  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long 
beneath  the  merry  greenwood  tree,  and  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  they  brought  down  the  fat  deer 
of  the  forest,  and  laughed  defiance  at  the  sheriff 
and  the  king  and  all  the  law  and  justice  in 
England. 

Now  Adam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the  Clough  were 
bachelors,  but  William  of  Cloudesley  was  a  mar- 
ried man.  And  after  a  time  William  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  he  so  longed  for  in  all  this 
world  as  a  glimpse  of  his  wife  and  his  three  chil- 
dren; and  so  he  told  his  comrades  one  day  that  he 
must  go  back  to  Carlisle  to  see  Alice  his  wife  and 
his  three  little  children. 

"By  my  troth,"  said  Adam  Bell,  "you  go  not 
back  to  Carlisle,  if  you  listen  to  me.  For  if  once 
you  venture  out  of  this  wild-wood  and  if  the 
sheriff  ever  gets  his  hand  on  you,  that  will  be  the 
end  of  William  of  Cloudesley." 

But  for  all  they  might  say,  William  was  deter- 
mined to  go.  "If  I  am  not  back  by  this  time  to- 
morrow," said  he,  "you  can  be  sure  that  I  am 
either  taken  prisoner  or  am  slain." 

William  took  leave  of  his  two  sworn  brothers, 
and  straight  to  the  town  of  Carlisle  he  came. 
There  he  tapped  on  the  window  of  his  own  house 
and  called  to  Alice  to  let  him  in.  Alice  came  to 
the  window  and  frightened  enough  was  she. 
"Alas,"  she  said,  "what  do  you  here?  This  place 
has  been  watched  for  you  this  half-year  and 
more."  "Well,  now  that  I  am  here,"  answered 
William,  "you  might  let  me  in.  Fetch  food  and 
drink,  and  while  we  may,  let  us  make  good  cheer." 

So  William  came  into  the  house,  and  Alice,  like 
the  true  wife  she  was,  brought  him  meat  and  drink 


in  great  plenty  and  did  all  she  could  to  please 
him.  It  was  great  joy  to  her  to  see  her  husband, 
whom  she  loved  as  her  life,  and  William  was  glad 
enough,  too,  to  see  Alice  his  wife  again  and  his 
three  little  children. 

By  ill  chance  it  happened  that,  dwelling  in 
William's  house,  there  was  a  wretched  old  woman 
that  William  had  cared  for  out  of  charity  for 
many  a  long  year.  Little  cause  had  she  to  repay 
his  kindness  in  this  way,  but  nevertheless,  in  hope 
of  a  reward,  up  she  rose  and  forth  she  went,  and, 
as  fast  as  she  could  she  came  to  the  justice  hall  of 
the  town  of  Carlisle.  She  told  the  justice  that 
this  night  William  of  Cloudesley  had  come  back 
to  his  house,  and  justice  and  sheriff'  both  were 
filled  with  joy  at  the  news  she  brought.  They 
gave  her  a  present  of  a  fine  scarlet  gown,  and  the 
false  creature  took  the  gift,  and  hid  it  away,  and 
home  she  went  and  lay  down  again  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

But  the  justice  and  the  sheriff  roused  up  all  the 
town  of  Carlisle,  and  in  great  haste  the  people 
came  thronging  to  William's  house.  They  sur- 
rounded the  house  on  every  side,  and  within  the 
house  that  good  yeoman  heard  the  noise  of  folk 
as  they  hurried  thither.  Then  Alice  opened  a 
back  window  and  looked  all  around  and  saw  the 
justice  and  sheriff  and  all  the  great  crowd  that 
was  with  them. 

"Alas,  treason!"  cried  Alice,  for  she  saw  that 
her  husband  had  been  betrayed.  And  William 
took  his  sword  and  his  buckler  and  his  bow  and 
arrows  and  his  three  children  and  shut  himself  up 
in  the  strongest  room  of  the  house.  Brave  Alice 
seized  an  ax  in  her  hand,  and  standing  before  the 
door  she  cried,  "He  shall  die  that  comes  through 
this  door,  as  long  as  I  may  stand!" 

Then  William  at  the  chamber  window  bent  his 
trusty  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  that  smote  the  jus- 
tice on  the  breast;  but  worse  luck  for  WiHiam,  the 
arrow  shivered  to  pieces  on  the  coat  of  mail  the 
justice  wore.  "If  thy  coat  had  been  no  better 
than  mine,"  said  William,  "my  arrow  had  touched 
thee  nearer  the  bone."  "Yield  thee,  yield  thee, 
William  of  Cloudesley !"  cried  out  the  justice  then. 
"A  curse  on  his  heart,"  the  brave  Alice  answered, 
"who  counsels  my  husband  so!"  "Set  fire  to  the 
house!"  commanded  the  sheriff,  angril)';  "since 
nothing  else  will  do,  we  shall  burn  therein  William 
and  his  wife  and  his  children  too." 
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They  fired  the  house  in  many  a  place,  and  soon 
the  flames  mounted  high.  When  WilUam  saw 
the  flames  draw  near,  then  he  opened  a  window 
in  the  strong  room,  and  with  ropes  made  of  sheets 
he  let  down  his  wife  and  his  three  children. 
'  'Have  here  my  treasu re , " 
shouted  William  to  the 
sherifi^,  "my  wife  and  my 
three  children.  Do  them 
no  harm,  but  wreak  all 
your  wrath  upon  me." 

Arrow  after  arrow  Wil- 
liam shot  until  all  his 
arrows  were  gone,  and 
nearer  and  nearer  the  hot 
flames  came  until  at  last 
even  his  bowstring  was 
burnt  in  two.  Thick 
and  fast  the  sparks  fell 
around  him,  and  a  hard- 
pressed  man  was  William 
then.  "This  is  a  coward's 
death  to  die,"  to  him- 
self good  William  said; 
"far  liever  had  I  charge 
on  all  the  crowd  with  my 
naked  sword  in  hand 
than  cruelly  to  burn, 
shut  up  here  by  my  ene- 
mies." And  with  that  he 
seized  his  sword  and  his 
buckler  and  rushed  out 
among  them,  right  where 
the  throng  was  thickest. 
So  fiercely  he  ran  and  so 
fiercely  he  struck  with  his 
good  sharp  sword,  that 
no  man  dared  stand  up  in 
front  of  him,  and  many 
a  one  was  stricken  down 
in  the  fight.  But  then, 
seeing  the  might  of  Wil- 
liam's stroke,  the  people 
ran  and  got  beams  and 
timbers  and  cast  them  on 
him,  and  so  finally  they 
took  the  good  swordsman 
prisoner.  Hand  and  foot 
they  bound  him  and  cast 
him  in  a  deep  dungeon. 

"Now,  Cloudesley, "  said  the  justice,  "you  shall 
be  hanged  before  another  sun  shall  set."  "A  pair 
of  new  gallows  shall  we  make  for  you,"  added  the 
sheriff,  "and  the  gates  of  Carlisle  shall  be  shul, 
fast  until  the  deed  is  done.  Neither  Clim  of  the 
Clough  nor  Adam  Bell,  though  they  come  with  a 
thousand  more,  shall  get  in  to  help  you." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  justice  arose,  and  he 


went  to  the  gates  arid  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  tightly  closed,  every  one,  and  opened  to  let  no- 
body in.  And  then  he  went  to  the  market-place 
and  saw  to  it  that  strong  new  gallows  should  be 
reared  just  beside  the  pillory.  .'\nd  a  little  boy  who 


ALAS,'  SHE  SAID.   WHAT  DO  YOU  HERE?'  " 


happened  to  be  there  asked  the  workmen  what 
these  gallows  were  for,  and  they  said,  "To  hang  a 
good  yeoman  called  William  of  Cloudesley." 

Now  this  little  boy  was  the  town  swineherd,  and 
he  watched  the  swine  for  Alice  and  William. 
Many  a  time  had  he  seen  William  in  the  green- 
wood and  had  given  him  food  that  Alice  had  sent 
him.   And  now  he  crept  out  through  a  crevice  in 
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the  wall,  for  the  gates  were  all  locked,  and  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  he  ran  to  the  wood  and 
sought  for  Adam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the  Clough.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  found  them,  and  quickly 
he  told  them  that  William  of  Cloudesley  had  been 
taken  prisoner  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
everything  was  ready  for  hanging  him. 

"Alas!"  then  said  good  Adam  Bell,  "he  had 
done  better  if  he  had  stayed  with  us.  He  might 
have  dwelt  here  in  peace  under  the  shadows  of  the 
green  forest,  and  so  would  he  have  kept  both  him- 
self and  us  out  of  harm  and  trouble."  Then 
Adam  bent  his  good  strong  bow,  and  soon  a  great 
hart  he  had  slain.  "Take  that,  my  lad,"  said  he  to 
the  little  swineherd ;  "take  that  for  thy  dinner,  and 
bring  me  my  arrow  again."  "Now  must  we  go 
hence,"  said  these  two  bold  archers  to  each  other. 
"We  may  no  longer  tarry  Ijere,  for  William  must 
be  saved,  at  whatever  cost  it  may  be." 

To  Carlisle  they  went,  Adam  Bell  and  Clim  of 
the  Clough,  early  on  this  morning  of  May,  and 
what  there  they  saw  and  what  there  they  did, 
this  story  must  now  tell. 

When  they  reached  the  town  of  merry  Carlisle, 
they  found  every  gate  locked,  as  though  the  town 
were  besieged  by  an  enemy.  "Alack!"  said  good 
Adam  Bell;  "these  gates  are  shut  so  fast  that  I 
see  no  way  of  getting  in."  But  Clim  of  the  Clough 
soon  thought  out  a  plan.  "Where  brawn  will  not 
serve,  we  must  trust  to  brain,"  said  he;  "let  us 
make  it  appear  that  we  are  come  straight  with 
messages  from  the  king,  for  they  will  not  dare  to 
keep  the  gates  shut  in  the  face  of  the  king's  mes- 
sengers." "I  have  here  a  letter  written  long  ago, 
and  this  I  think  will  do  the  work,"  said  Adam 
Bell;  "I  doubt  if  the  porter  is  clerk  enough  to  tell 
one  word  from  another." 

Then  Adam  Bell  came  up  to  the  gate,  and 
knocked  on  it  loud  and  bold.  "Who  's  there?" 
shouted  the  porter,  as  he  hurried  to  the  gate,  "and 
what  do  you  mean  by  all  this  racket?"  "Two 
messengers  are  we,"  answered  Clim  of  the  Clough, 
"open,  in  the  king's  name."  "Messengers  or  no 
messengers,"  said  the  porter,  "no  one  comes 
through  this  gate  until  a  false  thief,  William  of 
Cloudesley,  is  hanged  high  on  a  gallows-tree." 
Then  Clim  of  the  Clough  spoke  up,  and  he  swore 
right  roundly  that  if  they  were  kept  standing 
there  any  longer,  the  porter  should  suffer  for  it. 
"Look,"  said  he,  "see  you  not  the  king's  seal.-' 
What,  thou  rogue,  art  thou  mad  to  deny  the 
king's  messengers?"  The  porter  looked  wi.sely  at 
Adam's  old  letter,  and,  though  he  knew  not  one 
letter  from  another,  supposed  that  it  really  came 
from  the  king.  He  took  off  his  cap  respectfully 
and  opened  the  gate  a  little,  and  soon  the  two  bold 
outlaws  were  within. 

"Well,  now  we  are  in,"  said  Adam  Bell,  to  Clim, 


"of  that  I  am  right  glad;  but  heaven  only  knows 
how  we  are  to  get  out  again."  "If  we  only  had 
the  keys,"  answered  Clim  to  Adam,  "then  it 
would  be  easy  enough;  for  then  we  could  leave  as 
soon  as  we  saw  chance  or  need." 

So  they  called  the  porter  to  them  and  set  upon 
him,  and  in  short  order  they  bound  him,  hand  and 
foot,  and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  beneath  the 
city  gate,  and  had  his  keys  all  safe  in  their  own 
pockets.  "Now  I  am  the  porter,"  said  Adam  Bell, 
"the  worst  porter  that  merry  Carlisle  has  known 
these  hundred  years.  And  now  that  all  is  ready 
here,  we  '11  go  into  the  town  and  see  if  we  can 
rescue  our  sworn  brother  and  comrade  out  of  the 
sheriff's  hands." 

They  hastened  forth  and  soon  they  came  to  the 
market-place,  where  the  justice  and  the  sheriff  and 
a  host  of  squires  and  other  people  of  the  town  had 
come  to  see  the  hanging  of  William  of  Cloudesley. 
In  a  cart  beside  the  gallows  good  William  lay, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  with  the  rope  already 
around  his  neck  by  which  he  was  to  hang.  As  he 
lay  there,  the  justice  commanded  the  measure  to 
be  taken  by  which  his  grave  should  be  made. 
"Stranger  things  have  happened,"  said  William, 
at  this,  "than  that  he  who  makes  the  grave  for  me, 
himself  shall  lie  therein."  "You  speak  proudly," 
the  justice  answered,  "but  this  time  never  fear 
but  I  shall  hang  you  with  my  own  two  hands." 

Adam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the  Clough  heard  quite 
well  what  the  justice  said,  for  they  were  standing 
not  far  away.  And  William  of  Cloudesley,  look- 
ing out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  caught  a  glimjjse 
of  his  two  sworn  brothers,  come  there  to  help  him. 
"If  I  only  had  the  use  of  my  hands,"  said  he,  to 
himself,  "right  little  would  I  care  for  all  the  jus- 
tice says." 

Then  Adam  Bell  turned  to  Clim  of  the  Clough 
and  said  to  him,  "You  take  the  justice  for  your 
mark,  and  at  the  sheriff  I  will  shoot."  They  loosed 
their  arrows  both  at  once,  and  one  hit  the  justice 
and  the  other  the  sheriff,  just  as  Adam  had  said. 

Everybody  ran  from  the  spot  when  they  saw 
the  justice  and  the  sheriff  fall,  and  it  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  for  Adam  and  Clim  to  undo  the 
ropes  with  which  William  was  tied.  William 
rushed  at  an  officer  of  the  town,  and  from  his 
hands  he  wrenched  the  a.\  which  he  carried.  With 
his  ax  he  laid  on  right  and  left.  "This  day  we  live 
or  die!"  shouted  he  to  his  comrades.  "If  ever  you 
are  in  such  need  as  I  am  in,  you  shall  find  me  just 
as  true." 

Many  an  arrow  sped  from  the  bows  of  Adam 
and  Clim  and  many  a  doughty  townsman  did  they 
strike.  The  fray  lasted  long,  and  side  by  side  the 
three  sworn  brothers  fought,  like  hardy  men  and 
bold.  And  when  their  arrows  were  all  gone,  and 
the  crowd  began  to  press  in  close,  then  Adam  and 
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Clim  threw  their  bows  awa^-  and  drew  their 
swords  and  kept  on  fighting  as  before.  Now  the 
whole  town  was  up  in  arms;  the  watch-horns  were 
blown,  the  bells  were  rung  backward,  and  many  a 
woman  wrung  her  hands  and  cried,  "Alas!" 
Finalh',  the  mayor  of  Carlisle  came  forth  with  a 
great  throng,  and  Adam  and  Clim  and  William 


luck  to  them  and  to  any  one  else  who  would  pre- 
vent a  husband  from  visiting  and  comforting  his 
wife  and  his  little  children. 

To  the  greenwood  the  three  bold  archers  ran. 
The\'  laughed  and  were  merry,  for  their  enemies 
were  left  far  behind ;  and  when  they  reached  Engle- 
wood,  there  the>'  found  bows  again  and  a  plenti- 


••  look;  said  clim  of  the  CLOUGH.  'see  VOU  not  the  KING'S  SEAL? 


thought  it  was  time  for  them  to  get  away  if  they 
could.  "Treason!  treason!"  the  townsfolk  shout- 
ed; "keep  the  gates,  so  that  these  traitors  do  not 
escape." 

But  do  what  they  might,  all  was  in  vain.  The 
three  brothers  fought  so  fiercely  that  even  the 
ma>  or  and  all  his  troops  were  held  at  bay.  They 
fought  their  way  to  the  gate,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  outside,  with  the  gate  closed  tight  and 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  "Have  here  your 
keys!"  shouted  Adam  Bell;  "if  you  take  my  ad- 
vice, you  will  appoint  a  new  porter."  He  threw 
the  keys  to  them  over  the  wall,  and  wished  all  bad 


ful  supply  of  arrows.  And  when  they  had  their 
new  bows  in  their  hands,  then  Adam  Bell  and  Clim 
of  the  Clough  wished  they  were  back  in  Carlisle 
again  before  the  mayor  and  his  troops.  But 
William  said  nothing,  for  he  had  seen  enough  of 
Carlisle  to  last  him  man)-  a  long  day.  So  they  sat 
them  down  under  the  greenwood  tree  and  made 
good  cheer;  they  ate  and  drank  and  took  their 
ease,  for  they  were  all  safe  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
as  free  as  the  air  they  breathed. 

Now  it  happened  as  they  were  peacefully  sitting 
in  F2nglewood  under  the  greenwood  tree,  William 
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of  Cloudesley  thought  he  heard  a  woman  weeping; 
and  stepping  a  little  aside,  whom  should  he  find 
hiding  under  the  bushes  but  Alice  his  wife  and  all 
his  three  children !  Then  was  Alice's  grief  turned 
into  joy,  for  till  that  moment  she  had  supposed 
that  her  husband  was  slain,  for  after  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner  she  had  fled  out  of  Carlisle  and  had 
come  to  Englewood  to  try  to  find  Adam  Bell  and 
Clim  of  the  Clough.  But  never  a  glimpse  of  them 
did  she  get,  and  reason  enough,  for  they  had  gone 
to  Carlisle  to  set  William  free.  "Welcome,  wife," 
said  William  to  Alice  then,  "welcome  under  this 
trusty  tree !  Little  I  thought  yesterday  that  ever 
I  should  see  you  again.  But  now  that  you  are 
here,  my  heart  is  out  of  woe;  and  that  you  see  me 
alive,  thank  these  two  loyal  comrades  here  by  my 
side."  "No  need  to  speak  of  that,"  said  Adam 
Bell.  "We  had  better  be  thinking  of  our  supper, 
which  yet  is  running  on  foot." 

Then  they  went  down  into  a  meadow,  these 
bold  archers  all  three,  and  each  of  them  shot  a 
noble  hart,  the  best  that  he  could  find.  And  after 
that  they  all  sat  down  to  supper,  and  gave  thanks 
for  their  good  fortune,  and  all  were  merry  and 
glad.  "Have  here  the  best,  Alice  my  wife,"  said 
William  of  Cloudesley;  "for  you  stood  by  me 
boldly  and  true  on  the  day  when  I  was  well  nigh 
slain." 

After  they  had  supped,  then  William  spoke  out 
and  told  of  a  plan  that  had  come  to  his  mind.  In 
a  word,  it  was  this:  that  they  should  go  to  London 
to  the  king,  and  get  from  him  pardon  in  return  for 
the  promise  of  peace.  "Alice  shall  stay  here,  in 
this  nunnery  near  at  hand,"  said  William,  "and 
with  her  my  two  youngest  sons  shall  bide.  But 
my  oldest  son  shall  along  with  us,  and  he  shall 
bring  back  word  again  how  we  fare  in  London 
before  the  king." 

As  William  said,  so  it  was  done,  and  these  three 
bold  archers  hastened  to  London  as  fast  as  they 
might  go.  Over  field  and  through  forest  they 
tramped,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  king's  court  at  last,  and  to  the  palace 
gate,  of  no  man  would  they  ask  leave  to  enter,  but 
boldly  walked  in.  The  porter  came  after  them 
and  bade  them  be  not  quite  so  free;  and  the  king's 
usher  came  up  and  asked  them  who  they  were  and 
what  business  brought  them  to  the  court  of  the 
king.  "Sir,"  said  they,  "we  are  outlaws  from 
Englewood  forest,  and  hither  have  come  to  get 
the  king's  pardon  and  his  promise  of  peace." 

When  they  came  before  the  king,  all  three  knelt 
down,  as  the  custom  was,  and  sued  for  the  king's 
pardon  because  they  had  slain  his  fat  fallow-deer. 
"What  are  your  names?"  then  asked  the  king; 
and  they  answered,  "Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the 
Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley."  "What," 
said  the  king,  "are  you  those  bold  thieves  that 


men  have  told  me  of?  I  vow  to  heaven  that 
straightway  you  shall  be  hanged  all  three." 

Then  the  king  sent  for  his  officers  and  they 
took  these  three  bold  yeomen  and  arrested  them 
in  the  king's  hall.  "In  faith,  I  like  not  this  game," 
said  good  Adam  Bell,  when  he  saw  how  their  pleas 
were  prospering.  "We  come  begging  for  grace, 
O  King,"  said  he,  "but  if  you  will  not  show  us 
favor,  let  us  at  least  go  hence  as  we  have  come, 
and  I  promise,  if  we  live  a  hundred  years,  to  ask 
no  more  favors  of  thee."  "You  speak  proudly," 
the  king  replied;  "but  for  all  that,  you  shall  hang 
upon  the  gallows,  as  you  long  have  deserved  to  do." 

Then  it  would  have  fared  hardly  with  these 
bold  yeomen,  if  the  queen  had  not  been  there. 
"My  lord,"  said  she  to  the  king,  "when  first  I 
came  into  this  land  to  be  your  wedded  wife,  you 
promised  that  whatever  boon  I  asked,  it  should 
be  granted  to  me.  And  never  until  now  have  I 
asked  for  aught."  "Ask  what  you  will,"  the  king 
replied,  "and  straightway  it  shall  be  granted, 
whatever  it  be."  "Then  grant  me,  my  lord,  these 
three  yeomen,  who  have  come  to  thee  for  pardon 
and  peace."  "Madam,"  the  king  replied,  "you 
might  have  asked  a  boon  many  times  the  worth  of 
this.  You  might  have  asked  for  towers  and  towns 
and  forests  and  fields.  But  since  it  is  your  wish, 
your  asking  shall  be  granted,  and  you  may  do 
with  these  three  yeomen  as  you  will."  Then  the 
queen  was  pleased  at  this  and  thanked  the  king 
and  promised  that  her  three  yeomen  should  be 
faithful  and  true.  "But,  good  my  lord,"  said  she, 
"speak  some  word  of  comfort  to  them,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  will."  "I  grant  you  grace," 
then  said  the  king  to  the  three;  "wash,  fellows,  and 
set  you  down  to  eat." 

Now  they  had  been  sitting  but  a  short  time, 
when  in  came  messengers  out  of  the  north  with 
letters  for  the  king  and  greetings  from  the  king's 
officers  in  Carlisle.  "How  fare  my  justice  and  my 
sheriff,  too?"  the  king  then  asked  the  messenger. 
"Sire,  they  are  slain,"  the  messenger  replied, 
"and  many  a  good  man  beside."  "Who  hath 
slain  them?"  the  king  angrily  inquired;  and  the 
messenger  said  it  was  Adam  Bell  and  Clim  of  the 
Clough  and  William  of  Cloudesley.  "Alas!"  said 
the  king,  "sad  news  you  tell  to  me.  I  had  rather 
than  a  thousand  pounds  I  had  known  this  before, 
for  I  have  granted  them  my  pardon  and  grace;  but 
if  I  had  known  of  this  in  time,  you  may  be  sure 
they  should  have  been  hanged  without  mercy." 

Then  the  king  opened  his  letters  and  read  how 
these  three  outlaws  had  slain  the  justice  and  the 
sheriff  and  the  mayor  of  Carlisle  and  many 
another  good  man,  and  how  with  their  good  yew 
bows  they  had  killed  the  deer  in  his  preserves  and 
always  had  chosen  the  best,  and  how  with  bow 
and  arrow  in  their  hands  there  was  no  one  in  all 
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the  north  country  to  equal  them.  When  the  king 
had  read  the  letter  he  was  sadder  than  ever  at 
heart.  "Take  up  the  tables,"  he  said,  "for  I  may 
eat  no  more." 

Then  the  king  called  all  his  best  archers  to  try 
a  shooting-match.  "I  will  see  these  fellows  shoot," 
he  said,  "who  have  wrought  all  this  woe  in  the 
town  of  merry  Carlisle." 

The  king's  archers  came,  and  the  queen's  came, 
too,  and  these  three  archers  shot  against  them  all. 
They  shot  a  round  or  two,  and  there  was  no  mark 
which  the  others  set  up  that  the  three  outlaws 
could  not  hit. 

"By  my  fa^th,"  said  William  of  Cloudesley,  at 
length,  "I  hold  him  no  good  archer  who  shoots 
at  such  broad  marks.  " 

"At  what  mark  would  you  shoot?"  the  king 
inquired. 

"At  such  a  mark,  Sire,  as  men  use  in  my 
country,"  he  replied.  Then  William  went  into 
the  field  and  he  set  up  two  hazel  rods  full  twenty- 
score  paces  away.  "I  count  him  an  archer," 
William  said  then,  "who  cleaves  yonder  wand  in 
two." 

"There  is  none  such  here,"  answered  the  king, 
"or  anywhere  else  who  can  do  that." 

But  William  bent  his  good  strong  bow,  and  let 
the  arrow  fly,  and  at  the  first  shot  it  cleft  the 
wand  in  two. 

"By  my  faith,"  the  king  exclaimed,  "thou  art 
the  best  archer  that  ever  I  have  seen!" 

"And  yet  for  your  love,"  William  replied,  "I 
will  do  even  more  than  that.  I  have  here  a  son, 
seven  years  old,  and  dear  he  is  to  me.  I  will  tie 
him  to  a  stake  and  set  an  apple  on  his  head,  and 


at  sixscore  paces  with  a  broad  arrow  I  will  cleave 
the  apple  in  two." 

"Now  haste  thee,"  the  king  then  said,  "and 
try  what  thou  canst  do.  But  if  thou  harm  one 
hair  of  his  head,  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  thou 
shalt  pay  for  it,  thou  and  thy  comrades  as  well." 

"What  I  have  promised,  I  will  not  forsake," 
William  bravely  replied.  In  front  of  the  king  he 
drove  a  stake  in  the  earth,  and  bound  his  son  to 
it,  but  turned  the  boy's  face  away,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  start  when  he  saw  the  arrow  coming; 
then  he  set  an  apple  on  the  boy's  head,  and  six- 
score  paces  were  measured  off.  William  drew  out 
a  fair  broad  arrow  and  set  the  arrow  in  his  bow. 
He  begged  the  people  who  were  there  that  they 
should  stand  still;  "for  he  who  shoots  at  such  a 
mark,"  said  he,  "has  need  of  a  steady  hand." 
William  drew  the  bowstring  back  and  let  the  ar- 
row fly,  and  in  an  instant  it  had  cut  the  apple 
clean  in  two,  as  everybody  could  plainly  see. 
"God  forbid,"  the  king  then  said,  "that  ever  thou 
shouldst  shoot  at  me." 

Thus  William  made  his  peace  with  the  king, 
and  Adam  and  Clim  of  the  Clough  as  well.  The 
queen  took  them  into  her  service  and  they  became 
her  yeomen,  trusty  and  true;  and  the  queen  like- 
wise sent  for  Alice,  William's  brave  wife,  and 
made  her  chief  gentlewoman  in  her  court.  And 
never  again  did  William  and  Adam  and  Clim  of 
the  Clough  let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  king's  fallow- 
deer,  and  never  again  did  they  lie  in  hiding  be- 
neath the  greenwood  tree.  But  they  came  to 
London  and  dwelt  in  the  king's  hall,  and  all  their 
lives  long  they  bore  themselves  as  brave  and 
loyal  subjects  should  do. 


WHEN  BOBBY  LEARNED  TO  WHISTLE 

By  MARGARET  MacGREGOR 


When  Bobby  learned  to  whistle 
He  was  proud  as  he  could  be, 

For  he  had  tried  to  do  it 

These  many  months,  you  see. 

He  had  screwed  his  moulh  up  round, 
And  had  blown  his  breath  out  strong; 

But  not  a  whistle  came — 

There  was  surely  something  wrong. 

He  had  practised  by  himself; 

He  was  drilled  by  other  boys; 
But  his  work  was  done  in  vain. 

For  he  only  made  a  noise. 


Then  he  wondered  if  his  tongue 
Was  unfitted  for  the  art. 

And  he  worried  lest  his  teeth 
Had  been  placed  too  far  apart. 

Till  one  glad  day  it  happened ! 

His  heart  was  filled  with  cheer. 
For  from  his  lips  there  issued 

A  whistle  loud  and  clear. 

He 's  been  whistling  ever  since. 
At  morning,  night,  and  noon; 

His  whistle 's  never  silent — 
And  it 's  always  out  of  tune! 


THE  CAT'S  PAWS— A  HINDU  STORY 


Four  men  entered  into  a  business  partnership, 
agreeing  to  share  equally  e\erything  they  had. 
They  stored  their  goods  in  a  one-room  house,  of 
which  each  took  a  fourth.  Whatever  they  bought, 
whether  fruit,  cloth,  grain,  or  anything  else,  they 
divided  into  equal  parts,  and  each  man  put  his 
share  in  his  own  corner.  When  they  sold  their 
goods,  they  shared  the  profits.  These  men  even 
shared  the  cat  they  kept  to  kill  the  mice  in  the 
storehouse.  Each  man  owned  a  quarter  of  the 
cat — a  leg  and  the  part  of  the  body  adjoining  it. 

One  day  the  cat  ran  a  splinter  in  her  left  hind 
foot;  whereupon  the  owner  of  that  foot  pulled 
out  the  splinter  and  bandaged  the  sore  paw  with 
a  rag  soaked  in  oil. 

That  night  the  cat,  while  walking  around  the 
room,  stepped  on  the  small  lamp  the  men  owned 
and  upset  it.  The  flame  caught  the  oil-soaked 
rag  on  the  bandaged  paw  and  away  ran  the  cat  in 
a  fright,  jumping  from  one  pile  of  goods  to  another. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  men  had  a  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  on  hand,  which  the  cat  at  once  set 
on  fire;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  house  with  the 
goods  was  in  ashes. 

"You  are  to  blame!"  shouted  the  other  men  to 
the  owner  of  the  injured  paw;  "we  shall  sue  you 
for  damages."    So  they  haled  him  into  court. 

The  case  was  so  clear  that  the  judge  decided 
immediately  against  the  fourth  man.    Since  the 


latter  had  not  money  to  pay  the  damages,  he  was 
hurried  away  to  jail.  But  on  the  way  he  was  seen 
by  a  boy  named  Raman,  a  clever  young  chap  whose 
name  was  on  every  one's  lips  on  account  of  a  num- 
ber of  puzzling  cases  he  had  brilliantly  solved. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  asked  Raman. 

The  prisoner  related  his  misfortunes. 

"Let  us  return  to  the  judge,"  said  Raman, 
"and  I  shall  act  as  your  lawyer." 

They  went  back,  and  Raman  had  the  case 
reopened. 

After  the  three  plaintift's  had  stated  their  com- 
plaint, Raman  arose  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  the  paw 
belonging  to  my  client  that  was  on  fire;  and  it  was 
that  fire  that  caused  the  goods  to  be  burnt.  But 
how  is  that  paw  to  be  held  responsible?  Was  it 
not  lame  and  unable  to  move?  Rather,  the 
blame  should  be  placed  on  the  other  paws  that 
were  healthy  and  carried  the  burning  paw  where 
it  could  not  help  doing  damage." 

The  court  was  astounded.  "Why  I  never 
thought  of  that!"  exclaimed  the  judge;  "I  reverse 
my  former  decision.  The  owners  of  the  three 
sound  ]iaws  are  responsible  for  the  fire,  and  they 
must  pa\'  damages  to  the  fourth  man,  whose  goods 
have  been  destroyed  through  their  negligence." 

W.  Norman  Brown. 


The  gleam  in  the  sun  of  a  bright  red  feather, 

A  carol  of  song  behind  the  mill, 
A  tinkle  of  bells  through  the  shiny  weather, 

The  call  of  a  horn  from  off  the  hill — 
Hist !    'T  is  some  of  the  fairy  folk, 
In  cap  and  shoon  and  gay  green  cloak. 


Now  whither  go  they,  the  fairy  people — 
To  the  rainbow's  foot  to  bury  their  gold? 

To  ring  the  chimes  in  the  windy  steeple? 
Or  drive  the  Princess's  sheep  to  the  fold? 

Oh,  blue  is  the  sky  and  green  the  grass 

And  sunny  the  road  where  the  fairies  pass. 
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BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 

By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  MAKINC;  OF   A  NATURALIST 

Three  fascinating  weeks  passed  for  Paul.  His 
fear  of  the  jungle,  and  of  the  imagined  horrors 
which  lurked  there,  gave  way  first  to  a  budding 
love,  then  to  a  profound  respect  for  the  forest. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  had  decided  to 
learn  all  there  was  to  know  about  the  jungle. 
He  did  not  realize  that  generations  of  men  had 
spent  their  entire  years  in  the  attempt  which,  in 
their  lifetime,  had  brought  only  the  first  glimmer- 
ings of  what  it  meant.  Unwise  in  woodcraft, 
unused  to  the  wilderness,  scarcely  knowing  one 
bird  or  beast  from  another,  the  jungle  held  an 
uncanny  fascination  for  him.  His  first  walk 
beneath  the  leafy  roof  had  been  like  a  trip  into 
paradise,  tempered  only  by  a  few  jarring  surprises. 
The  second  day  had  been  different.  The  dead 
solitude  had  shocked  him  deeply  and  he  had  given 
free  rein  to  imagination;  but  that  had  been  tem- 
porary, caused  more  than  anything  else  by  the 
dread,  natural  to  the  inexperienced,  of  getting 
lost.  On  the  third  morning  he  arose  bright, 
cheerful,  and  as  determined  as  ever  to  know  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  jungle. 

As  day  followed  day,  Paul  developed  in  the 
direction  a  naturalist  should.  Brought  into 
contact  with  living  nature  on  every  hand,  with 
it  thrust  upon  him,  in  whatever  direction  he 
turned,  with  no  social  attractions  to  absorb  his 
attention,  his  interest  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
His  detestation  of  all  "bugs"  rapidly  gave  way 
to  a  liking  for  the  insects.  The  creepy  feeling 
engendered  by  the  sight  of  a  spider  became  lost 
in  the  study  of  the  methods  by  which  it  caught 
its  food,  by  its  exquisite  web,  or  its  cleverly 
contrived  trap-nest.  He  discovered  that  the 
bite  of  a  tarantula  was  not  fatal, — no  more  than 
the  sting  of  a  large  wasp, — and  that  the  local 
scorpions  could  not  kill  a  man  by  their  stings. 

He  became  a  collector  of  birds,  a  budding 
ornithologist.  The  jungle  no  longer  seemed 
devoid  of  feathered  life.  On  the  contrary,  it 
outrivaled  the  bird-house  at  Bronx  Park.  All 
this  came  to  him  one  day  while  he  was  sitting  on 
an  old  stump  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
camp.  Fred  had  left  him  there  while  he  returned 
to  the  tent,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  his  brother. 

As  Paul  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  with 
his  back  against  the  bole  of  a  tree  that  grew  con- 
veniently beside  the  stump,  he  glanced  carelessly 
about.    At  first  sight  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 


but  tropical  foliage  in  view.  Then  he  saw  that  a 
large,  golden,  black-streaked  spider  had  spun  its 
web  between  two  bushes  ten  feet  to  his  right; 
that  the  burnished  arachnid,  gleaming  in  a 
spotlight  of  sunbeam,  was  that  instant  descend- 
ing its  spiral  ladder  of  thickened  white  thread  to 
pounce  upon  a  small  insect,  which  had  unwit- 
tingly wrapped  itself  in  the  entangling  web. 

W'hile  he  stared  at  this  bit  of  jungle  tragedy, 
he  became  aware  of  a  dull  flutter  near  his  head, 
accompanied  by  a  thin  squeak,  squeak.  He  looked 
up,  to  discover  a  humming-bird,  that  same 
Cayenne  hermit  he  had  seen  on  Jack's  table, 
hovering  not  three  feet  from  his  face.  It  con- 
fronted him  dauntlessly,  wavering  in  the  air, 
thrusting  its  long,  curved  bill  at  him  with  a  great 
show  of  ferocity,  and  emitting  the  angry  squeaks 
which  had  aroused  his  attention.  The  Liliputian 
blusterer  hung  in  the  same  position  for  several 
moments;  then,  as  the  boy  raised  a  hand,  it 
retreated  hurriedly  to  the  safety  of  twenty  feet 
distant,  and  again  faced  him  with  increased  fury. 
At  length,  finding  the  intruder  was  not  to  be 
driven  off  by  its  threatening  attitude,  and  satis- 
fied that  it  could  retreat  with  honor  from  the 
presence  of  such  a  big  animal,  after  a  last  gallant 
rush  at  the  invader,  the  bird  departed  into  the 
foliage  like  a  dark  streak. 

Smiling  at  the  fierceness  of  the  fiery  little 
bunch  of  feathers,  Paul  rested  his  eyes  again  on 
the  golden  spider.  The  unlucky  insect  had  been 
caught,  and  was  being  hugged  tight  by  a  pair  of 
long  papillce,  while  the  spider  sucked  it  dry  of  its 
life  juices. 

A  second  time  he  was  interrupted  in  his  watch. 
Now  it  was  music,  seven  or  eight  flute-like  notes, 
blown  sweetly,  faintly,  but  distinctly,  in  incom- 
parable, silvery  tones.  It  sounded  from  the 
bushes  to  the  right,  but  when  he  looked  in  that 
direction,  the  music  came  from  the  left,  then 
from  the  rear  or  ahead.  Bewildered,  Paul  faced 
this  way  and  that,  and  finally,  to  his  joy,  dis- 
covered a  tiny  brown  form  flitting  from  one  twig 
to  another,  straight  ahead  twenty  feet  away, 
directly  in  line  with  the  spider's  web.  Again  and 
again  floated  the  clear,  inimitable  notes.  The 
watcher  was  viewing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  necklaced  jungle-wren,  or  the  quadrille-bird, 
as  it  is  called.  Barely  four  inches  in  length, 
brown  above,  rich  rufous  on  face,  throat,  and 
breast,  with  a  black  collar  spangled  with  white — 
this  is  the  tiny  singer  from  whose  trembling 
throat  arises  the  song  which  no  man  can  describe. 
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So  charmed  was  Paul  by  the  wonderful  music, 
that  he  failed  completely  at  first  to  notice  two 
small,  orange-headed  manakins  busily  engaged  in 
a  hunt  for  food  among  the  branches  of  a  sapling 
which  grew  near  by.  They  appeared  to  be  upside 
down  most  of  the  time,  prying  into  the  bark  of 
the  twigs,  and  delving  for  insects  and  tiny  cocoons 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

A  chiickle-de-dee  aroused  him,  and  he  observed, 
after  a  minute  study  of  the  nearer  branches  over- 
head, a  very  tiny  green  bird  perched  on  a  twig 
ten  feet  above.  This  he  recognized,  from  speci- 
mens Jack  had  obtained,  as  the  golden-crowned 
manakin,  though  the  yellow  crown-spot  was  hid- 
den. At  the  same  time,  a  small  wood-hewer 
climbed  the  tree-trunk  against  which  Paul  was 
leaning.  A  larger  one,  one  of  the  chestnut- 
rumped  \'ariety,  fluttered  to  a  second  tree  and 
hurriedly  scrambled  behind  the  trunk  at  sight  of 
the  boy. 

He  was  startled  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  an 
antbird,  richly  colored  with  brown,  black,  and 
white,  which  appeared  strutting  on  the  ground 
close  to  his  feet.  Several  duller  tinted  antbirds 
took  exception  to  his  presence,  and  talked  angrily 
to  him  from  a  safe  distance.  A  low-voiced  chuckle 
from  the  tree-tops  caused  him  again  to  stare 
upward,  and  he  caught  sight  of  a  red  chatterer 
almost  hidden  by  the  leaves.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment an  iridescent  trogon  flashed  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees. 

A  green-and-blue  lizard  rustled  toward  him 
through  the  leaves.  While  it  advanced  by  fits 
and  starts,  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  timidly,  uncer- 
tain for  its  safety,  it  was  attacked  by  a  larger 
reptile,  and  the  two  darted  to  a  pile  of  dead  brush, 
from  which  he  could  hear  the  rattling  of  dried 
twigs  caused  by  their  struggles.  An  agouti 
astonished  him  by  its  sudden  appearance  from 
behind  the  stump.  More  startled  than  the  boy, 
it  scurried  off  before  Paul  could  raise  a  finger  to 
stop  it. 

No  longer  would  Fred  have  to  entice  his  large 
friend  into  the  forest.  He  would  never  have  to 
urge  Paul  to  enter  its  dark  shadows  again,  never 
have  to  explain  away  his  dull  misgivings;  from 
that  day  forward  Paul  had  no  dread,  no  nameless 
fear  of  the  jungle:  all  it  contained  were  fascinat- 
ing secrets,  and  he  set  out  in  earnest  to  discover 
what  they  were.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
people  of  the  jungle. 

A  gentle  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  two 
boys  to  see  which  could  accomplish  the  most. 
As  his  interest  in  nature  increased,  Paul's  incli- 
nation toward  bright  dress  and  easy  living  waned 
proportionally.  He  was  in  the  bush  from  morn- 
ing till  night;  his  tendency  toward  gaudy  neckties 
and  startling,  striped  shirts  gave  place  to  a 


fondness  for  dull  khaki.  Arising  from  his  cot  in 
the  morning,  he  no  longer  felt  a  qualm  of  regret 
for  the  flashy  wardrobe  which  must  be  thrown 
aside  for  the  soberer  hue.  He  had  learned  that 
only  by  wearing  the  olive-drabs,  which  blended  so 
well  with  the  shadows,  could  he  cope  with  the 
jungle  and  learn  what  was  hidden  there.  From 
the  soft,  stout  city  boy  of  many  pounds  over 
weight,  three  weeks  found  him  minus  twenty 
pounds  of  superfluous  flesh,  with  hardened  mus- 
cles and  a  growing  inclination  to  live  his  life 
outdoors. 

Paul  had  much  to  learn — more  than  he  dreamed 
of.  Having  suddenly  lost  his  fear  of  the  forest, 
he  was  prone  to  underestimate  its  power.  The 
poison  snakes,  he  discovered,  were  few  or  seldom 
seen,  the  boa-constrictors  and  anacondas  would 
not  attack  a  man,  the  jaguars  were  not  as  savage 
as  related  by  story-tellers,  pumas  were  harmless 
unless  wounded,  one  was  in  very  little  danger  of 
getting  lost  if  he  carried  a  compass, — though  this 
dread  he  could  never  quite  drive  from  his  mind, 
— and  the  rivers  were  not  infested  by  crocodiles 
or  alligators. 

When  he  had  learned  all  this,  partly  by  obser- 
vation and  partly  from  tales  by  the  elder  Milton 
and  the  Indians,  he  grew  careless. 

One  day  while  tramping  alone  with  Wa'na,  he 
had  shot  a  peccary.  The  Indian,  as  usual,  had 
been  leading  the  way,  when  he  had  halted  abrupt- 
ly and  whispered: 

'  'Piinka — peccary !' ' 

There  had  been  a  rustling  up  ahead  and  the 
sound  of  grunting.  Ten  seconds  later  a  brown, 
pig-like  animal  had  emerged  from  the  under- 
growth, followed  by  two  others,  rooting  in  the 
forest  mold  as  they  advanced.  Their  approach 
had  been  slow;  every  inch  of  the  soil  had  to  be 
nosed  over  or  torn  as  they  came  to  it. 

Paul  had  felt  a  thrill  pass  through  his  body. 
Here  was  something  that  would  make  Fred  sorry 
he  had  not  accompanied  them  that  morning. 
Then  he  fired,  and  at  the  shot  the  leading  peccary 
had  rolled  over;  the  others  had  fled  into  the  thick 
underbrush  for  safety. 

With  his  pride  aroused  almost  to  the  bursting 
point,  the  successful  hunter  had  returned  to 
camp  and  exhibited  his  trophy  to  an  admiring, 
though  slightly  disconcerted,  chum. 

It  was  a  full-grown  male  collared  peccary, 
weighing  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  Though  not  a  true  pig,  it  bore  all  the 
ear-marks  of  one,  and,  Paul  later  found  out,  was 
closely  allied  to  them.  A  narrow,  light  band  of 
bristles  running  over  the  shoulders  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  gave  it  its  name. 

"Better  look  out  for  those  fellows.  Fat,"  Fred 
declared  in  a  bantering  tone.    "They  're  liable 
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to  attack  you  some  one  of  these  days  if  you  go 
shootin'  at  them  promiscuously." 

"Haw,  Skinny,  you  can't  scare  me  any  more. 
When  I  fired  and  this  fellow  rolled  over,  the 
others  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  That 
does  n't  look  as  if  they 'd  bother  a  fellow  much!" 

"Sure  they  will!    Ask  Jack  if  they  won't." 

"Not  the  collared  peccary,  Fred,"  corrected  his 
brother.  Then,  noticing  a  smile  of  superiority 
on  Paul's  face,  he  added:  "But  the  white-lipped 
variety  will.  Fortunately,  they  are  scarce  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  don't  think  we  've  brought  in 
a  specimen  yet.  Wait  until  we  take  our  proposed 
trip  up  the  river  after  a  giant  armadillo.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  '11  see  some." 

But  Paul  was  not  to  await  the  giant  armadillo 
expedition — which,  had  he  known  it,  was  to  be 
the  father  of  so  many  adventures! — for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  white-lipped  peccaries.  That 
came  sooner  than  he  expected. 

Several  days  after  he  had  shot  the  large  boar, 
he  was  tramping  alone  in  the  forest.  Think  of  it! 
Paul  alone  in  the  jungle!  He  had  acquired,  and 
not  without  reason,  a  great  fund  of  self-reliance 
and  an  ability  for  taking  care  of  himself  which 
would  have  put  to  shame  many  a  boy  who  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  the  woods. 

To-day  his  direction  led  along  a  broad  gully 
through  which  flowed  a  small  stream.  On  either 
side  of  the  brook  the  ground  was  soft  and  marshy 
for  a  space  of  fifty  feet,  and  filled  with  low  palms, 
tall  marsh  grasses,  and  tangled  shrubs.  Beyond, 
the  land  rose  slightly  to  a  narrow  animal-trail 
which  followed  the  course  of  the  gully. 

It  was  along  this  faint  path  that  Paul  bent  his 
steps;  and  as  he  advanced,  he  broke  twigs  from 
the  bushes  and  left  them  dangling  to  mark  the 
route  back  to  camp.  Wa'na  had  taught  him 
this  trick — for  animal-trails  are  very  uncertain 
quantities,  apt  to  dwindle  out,  or  be  joined  by  a 
maze  of  confluent  tracks  which  make  a  return 
over  the  original  path  next  to  impossible,  unless 
it  has  been  blazed. 

When  he  had  traversed  about  three  miles,  he 
had  the  good  luck  to  espy  an  agouti  feeding 
beneath  a  gigantic  greenheart  tree.  The  large 
rodent  was  nibbling  at  one  of  the  hard  round 
seeds  which  had  fallen  a  few  minutes  before.  It 
gnawed  the  tough  fruit,  which  looked  like  a  brown 
pebble  two  inches  in  diameter,  first  on  one  side, 
then  the  other.  Finally,  discarding  it  as  no 
longer  palatable,  it  commenced  nosing  about  for 
another. 

Paul  hesitated  to  shoot.  His  gun  was  loaded 
with  small  shot  for  birds  and  jierhaps  would  not 
kill  at  that  distance — thirty  yards.  But  they 
needed  the  .skin  at  camp,  and  agouti  meat  nevei 
went  amiss  on  the  bill-of-fare. 


He  fired ;  the  shot  went  true.  The  rodent  gave 
a  convulsive  spring,  and,  falling,  lay  without  so 
much  as  the  quiver  of  a  muscle. 

Elated  by  his  successful  shot,  Paul  lifted  the 
dead  animal  by  its  hind  legs,  and,  with  it  dangling 
at  his  side,  prepared  to  move  forward.  But  it 
proved  too  heavy  and  too  clumsy  for  ease  in  carry- 
ing, continually  banging  against  his  legs,  causing 
him  to  stumble,  and  wearing  heavily  on  hi§  arm. 
Presently  he  tied  it  with  a  pliable  shred  of  tough 
bark  to  a  sapling  which  leaned  over  the  trail. 
There  he  left  it,  knowing  it  would  remain  safe 
for  a  few  hours,  free  from  ants  and  carrion  beetles, 
until  on  his  homeward  journey  he  could  cut  it 
down. 

Freed  of  his  load,  the  young  collector  departed. 
His  progress  was  slow  and  cautious;  each  step 
was  taken  with  care.  After  another  hour  of  this 
stealthy  going,  he  paused,  still  beside  the  gully, 
to  take  stock  of  his  bag  for  the  morning.  The 
spot  where  he  seated  himself  was  bare  of  all 
underbrush  for  a  short  space  from  the  ra\^ine, 
filled  only  with  the  gaunt  trunks  of  trees. 

He  emptied  the  canvas  sack,  which  was  carried 
slung  over  his  shoulders,  and  bent  to  examine  its 
contents.  The  morning  hunt  had  been  eminently 
successful.  The  game-bag  produced  a  quantity 
of  birds,  placed  neatly  to  prevent  ruffling  the 
feathers,  and  with  each  throat  filled  with  cotton 
wool.  Beside  a  number  of  antbirds  and  wood- 
hewers,  were  a  small  caica  parrot,  a  rare  black- 
throated  trogon,  a  small  toucan  (black-necked 
aracari),  a  sparkling  white-billed  jacamar  with  a 
needle  beak  and  bright  rufous  beneath,  a  black- 
spotted  puff-bird,  several  flycatchers,  and  a  small 
variegated  tinamou.  There  was  also  a  small 
reddish-brown  forest  do\'e  which  he  had  fright- 
ened from  the  groimd  in  the  darkest  shade  of  the 
trees. 

"I  certainly  did  well  this  morning!"  he  con- 
gratulated himself.  "Besides  these  specimens, 
I  took  all  sorts  of  notes!  Well,  1  guess  it 's  time 
to  be  trotting  on  back  to  camp.  There  's  that 
agouti  to  carry  back.  Whew,  he  's  going  to  be 
a  heavy  one!" 

As  he  replaced  the  birds  and  straightened  up 
preparatory  to  departure,  his  ear  caught  a  sound 
from  the  ra\ine.  It  was  repeated,  a  grunt  and 
a  snort.  A  squeal  followed,  and  another  grunt, 
then  a  movement  of  bushes  close  at  hand.  "Pec- 
caries'." he  thought,  and  grasped  his  gun  tightly. 
Should  he  shoot  or  not?  No;  he  'd  better  not. 
He  was  too  far  from  camp  to  drag  that  heav\' 
beast  all  the  way.  Besides,  his  light  shot  would 
not  penetrate  its  thick  hide. 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "bush-hog"  at  the  edge  of  the  thicket 
not  thirty  feet  away.    It  did  not  see  the  boy,  and 
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commenced  to  deh'e  into  the  soft  carpet  of  leaves. 
An  instant  later  another  emerged,  and  then 
another,  a  fourth,  and  two  more.  Some  were 
slightly  smaller  than  the  leader,  with  less  protrud- 
ing tusks.  All  went  busily  to  work  uprooting  the 
rich  mold,  evidently  unaware  of  Paul's  presence. 
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Intensely  interested  and  not  at  all  fearful, 
Paul  watched  their  movements  with  pleasure. 
Here  was  something  worth  seeing!  Suddenly  a 
plaintive  squeak  came  from  the  tangle  in  the 
gully.  One  of  the  smaller  peccaries — the  watcher 
could  see  it  was  a  female — grunted  shortly  and 
trotted  back  into  the  brush.  She  emerged  again, 
followed  by  two  quarter-grown  young. 


"Here 's  m}'  chance!"  thought  Paul,  innocently. 
"I  can  shoot  one  of  the  little  ones,  and  we  '11  ha\  e 
suckling  pig  for  dinner!" 

Poor  Paul !  Why  did  he  not  note  their  lightish- 
colored  lips?  He  did  not  realize  in  what  danger 
he  stood.  If  only  his  mouth  had  not  watered 
for  that  tender  morsel, 
the  peccaries  in  time 
would  have  seen  him  and 
tied,  leaving  him  in 
peace,  but — 
He  fired. 

Two  o'clock  came  at 
camp  and  no  Paul  had 
returned.  Jack  and  Fred 
Milton  felt  pangs  of 
anxiety. 

"I  wish  I  had  n't  let 
him  go  out  by  himself," 
the  elder  muttered  un- 
easily. "He  has  n't  had 
enough  experience  yet  to 
find  his  way  alone." 

"Oh,  Fat  's  all  right. 
He  's  picked  up  a  lot  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  And 
besides,  he  has  a  com- 
pass. I  saw  him  put  it 
in  his  pocket  before  he 
left.  He  can  take  care 
of  himself — don't  worry 
about  that.  He  's  just 
sitting  down,  taking  a 
rest  somewhere." 

But  in  spite  of  his 
brave  words,  Fred  was 
more  troubled  than  his 
brother.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  remain 
quiet,  and  with  a  great 
show  of  nonchalance, 
paced  up  and  down  the 
tent  floor.  At  three 
o'clock  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer. 

"I 'm  going  out  to  hunt 
for   him,"   he  declared 
at  last  In  desperation. 
"Fat  would  n't  miss  his 
lunch  if  he  could  help  it, — I  know  him  too  well 
for  that, — so  something  must  be  the  matter. 
I 'm  going  to  find  him !" 

"So  are  we  all,"  replied  Jack,  and,  going  to  the 
entrance,  called:  "Wa'na!  Jim!  Dick!  Walee!" 
When  the  Indians  appeared,  he  said  in  broken 
English:  "Mr.  Jenkins,  he  gone.  You  go  find. 
Where  Wa'na?"  noticing  his  absence. 
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"Wa'na,  he  gone  hunt  in  jungle  for  tapir.  Go 
early  to-day.    We  go  find  Marster  Fat." 

"Now,  Fred,"  continued  his  brother,  when  the 
Indians  had  departed.  "You  had  better  come 
with  me.    Which  way  do  you  think  he  went?" 

"Don't  know — said  he  might  go  southeast,  but 
was  n't  certain." 

"All  right;  we  '11  try  that  direction.  Come  on, 
let 's  go;  and  keep  your  eyes  open  for  fresh  broken 
twigs." 

CHAPTER  XII 

PAUL  UP  A  TREE 

Paul's  shot  was  echoed  by  a  series  of  grunts,  and 
the  peccaries  tore  panic-stricken  into  the  thicket, 
all  but  one  of  the  sucklings,  which  lay  dead. 
Once  within  the  swamp,  they  paused,  and  he 
could  hear  their  excited  scjueals  as  they  watched 
his  movements. 

As  he  bent  to  examine  the  baby  he  had  shot, 
he  was  startled  by  a  commotion  in  the  bushes  and 
was  just  able  to  dodge  the  onrush  of  the  crazed 
animal,  attacking  madly  in  defense  of  her  young. 
Paul  turned  to  flee.  A  crashing  of  undergrowth 
and  a  volley  of  savage  grunts  told  him  that  the 
others  were  charging. 

The  unfortunate  hunter,  stricken  with  terror 
and  breathing  hard,  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  woods.  The  peccaries  closed  after  him  in 
pursuit.  He  could  hear  their  bass  voices  draw- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  his  heels.  Fifty  yards 
were  covered  with  a  swiftness  he  had  never 
dreamed  he  possessed. 

Now  they  were  upon  him! — No!  Thank 
heaven,  here  was  a  mora-tree! 

He  dodged  behind  one  of  its  broad  roots,  and, 
turning,  poured  both  barrels  blindly  at  the  charg- 
ing beasts.  The  shots  took  no  efifect  beyond  tear- 
ing up  the  leaves  in  front  of  the  peccaries,  but 
caused  them  temporarily  to  pause.  Dropping 
his  useless  gun,  he  half  crawled,  half  shinned,  up 
the  coiled  root  which  twisted  itself  into  a  sort  of 
rude  platform  ten  feet  above  him.  If  he  could 
reach  that,  he  would  be  safe. 

But  the  bush-hogs  recovered  themselves  and 
gathered  about  the  tree,  leaping  and  tearing  at 
his  ascending  body.  His  hands  touched  the 
platform  and  he  drew  himself  up.  Safety  at 
last! — A  heavy  body  struck  his  legs,  sending 
them  flying,  and  tearing  loose  one  puttee;  but 
Paul,  filled  with  the  strength  of  despair,  clung  to 
his  hold,  swinging  like  a  pendulum,  while  the 
beasts  gnashed  their  teeth  below.  He  sought  to 
regain  a  toe-hold,  but  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
swung  free  again. 

His  case  was  growing  desperate;  he  felt  his  grip 
on  the  ledge  weakening.  Presently  he  would  drop 
among  those  slobbering  demons,  and —  With 


a  last  desperate  eft'ort,  he  hitched  his  toe  on  the 
root.  Pressing  hard  upon  it,  he  heaved  himself 
up,  and  the  next  instant  was  safe  on  the  platform. 

For  a  few  moments  he  was  so  weak  from  his 
exertions  and  the  terrible  strain  which  he  had 
undergone  that  he  could  only  gasp  for  breath. 
His  heart  pounded  heavily,  and  the  perspiration 
poured  over  his  face  and  into  his  eyes,  causing 
them  to  smart.    He  was  exhausted. 

The  enraged  peccaries  glared  up  at  him  with 
small,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  reach  his  perch.  Their  jaws  dripped 
foam,  and  their  harsh  grunts  resembled  growls. 
A  large  boar  backed  ofT  and  rushed  at  the  tree, 
leaping,  with  amazing  agility  for  a  beast  so 
heavily  constructed,  into  the  spreading  roots. 
The  assault  was  futile;  it  fell  back  with  a  gasping 
grunt  when  a  projecting  root  struck  its  stomach. 
Another  assayed  the  jump,  then  all  six,  but  with 
like  result.  Paul  for  the  moment  was  safe. 
They  could  not  reach  within  three  feet  of  him. 

The  boy  gradually  recovered  his  breath.  What 
a  predicament  he  was  in !  How  long  would  those 
beasts  stay  beneath  the  tree?  What  would  Fred 
think  when  his  chum  did  not  arrive  at  camp? 
Would  Jack  organize  a  hunting  party,  and,  if  so, 
would  they  ever  find  him,  five  miles  away  in  a 
dense  wilderness?  They  would  not  miss  him  for 
hours  yet.    Jiminy,  what  a  pickle  he  was  in! 

His  meditations  were  cut  short  by  the  strange 
actions  of  one  of  the  bush-hogs.  It  was  standing 
digging  with  its  fore  limbs  at  one  of  the  partitions 
in  search  of  a  foothold.  At  length  it  desisted, 
and  moved  around  the  tree,  where  Paul  could 
hear  it  at  work  again.  It  did  not  appear  for 
some  time,  and  he  forgot  its  existence  in  watching 
the  efforts  of  the  rest  of  the  small  herd. 

Presently,  he  was  startled  by  a  grunt  at  his 
elbow  and,  turning,  saw  a  bristling  snout  pro- 
jecting from  behind  the  trunk  on  a  level  with  his 
resting-place.  To  his  horror  he  noticed  that  the 
platform  of  roots,  on  which  he  was  sitting,  nar- 
rowed down  and  ran  around  the  tree  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  snout.  Doubtless  the  peccary  had 
discovered  a  path  up  the  tree  from  the  other  side 
and  had  mounted  the  wooden  ledge! 

Could  the  clumsy  animal  obtain  a  footing  on 
that  narrow  causeway?  The  boy  faced  it  with 
despair  in  his  soul.  The  snout  grew  into  a  fierce 
head.  The  beast  was  moving  toward  him.  Soon 
he  could  see  the  whole  front  of  the  body  not  four 
feet  away. 

The  bush-hog  was  having  no  easy  time;  the 
twisted  root  was  scarcely  six  Inches  wide  and 
extremely  smooth.  The  great  bulk  crept  ahead 
an  inch  at  a  time,  feeling  its  way  with  utmost 
care  to  pre\'ent  the  slipping  of  its  hoofed  feet. 
It  was  less  than  a  yard  distant  now. 
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Paul's  thoughts  were  not  of  the  pleasantest  as 
he  watched  the  advance.  If  he  jumped,  he  would 
be  torn  to  pieces  in  an  instant  by  the  waiting  jaws 
below;  if  he  did  not  jump,  the  same  fate  would 
attend  him  on  the  platform.  Still,  he  preferred 
the  single  beast  to  the  many. 

The  ugly  snout  was  little  more  than  a  foot 
from  him,  but  the  peccary  had  halted;  it  was 
having  troubles  of  its  own  with  its  stubby,  cloven 
feet  on  the  slippery  bark. 

Now  was  his  only  chance !  He  lunged  out  with 
both  feet. 

The  peccary,  caught  unawares,  already  totter- 
ing on  its  perch,  squealed,  lost  its  balance,  and 
fell.  It  landed  with  a  thud  among  the  roots  ten 
feet  below,  and,  with  all  the  breath  and  all  the 
fight  driven  from  its  body,  trotted  sullenly  into 
the  bushes. 

Paul  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  There  was  one 
accounted  for,  anyway!  From  its  woe-begone 
demeanor  as  it  ambled  away,  he  felt  certain  that 
it  would  bother  him  no  more. 

The  others  had  now  ceased  their  attempts  to 
reach  his  refuge  and  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
patiently  watching  him. 

He  drew  to  him  one  of  the  thick  lianas,  a  dozen 
of  which  hung  from  the  tree  like  the  rigging  of  a 
ship,  and,  with  his  knife,  cut  off  a  long  section. 
It  was  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  full  of  sap,  and, 
using  it  as  a  club,  he  felt  he  could  dislodge  any 
peccary  which  again  attempted  the  scanty  bridge. 
When  this  was  accomplished  Paul  breathed  much 
easier. 

Hours  passed. 

The  white-lipped  peccaries  remained  content 
among  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  tre4.  The 
one  which  he  had  kicked  returned  and  lay  beside 
the  others.  None  tried  the  experiment  of  tree- 
climbing  again.  The  one  whose  suckling  he  had 
shot,  alone  appeared  uneasy.  She  got  up  several 
times  to  wander  off  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  her  dead  one,  returning  from  each 
trip  to  crouch  and  glare  at  him.  Paul  was  sorry 
for  her,  sorry  he  had  killed  the  little  thing,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  result  to  him,  but  because 
of  her  evident  misery  at  its  loss. 

The  sun,  shining  through  a  rent  in  the  tree-tops, 
showed  that  it  was  long  past  noon;  his  watch 
read  a  quarter  past  three.  The  bush-hogs  gave 
no  sign  of  leaving.  By  this  time  the  camp  must 
be  aroused  by  his  absence.  Would  they  ever 
find  him?  How  long  would  those  peccaries  stay 
there?  Would  they  take  themselves  off  at  sun- 
down, or  remain  until  he  starved?  Suppose  they 
did  leave  as  it  fell  dark — he  would  have  to  remain 
all  night  in  the  jungle! 

This  thought  did  not  strike  him  with  terror  as 
it  would  have  done  three  weeks  before.    He  had 


matches;  a  fire  would  be  an  easy  matter.  But 
how  they  would  worry  at  camp ! 

Suppose  Fred  should  come  walking  through 
the  jungle  now.  He  would  disturb  the  white- 
lipped  demons  below,  and  they  would  charge! 
Horrible  thought!  He  prayed  that  neither  of  his 
friends  would  find  him;  he  would  fight  it  out  by 
himself. 

It  was  four  o'clock. 

A  troupe  of  capuchin  monkeys  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  top  of  his  tree.  Paul  would  have 
laughed  at  their  antics  if  his  predicament  had 
been  less  serious.  Among  them  were  several 
half-grown  individuals,  and  a  few  females  carried 
babies  on  their  backs.  While  the  rest  were  play- 
ing among  the  branches,  snatching  the  reddish- 
brown  fruit  from  one  another,  and  chattering,  the 
females  were  busily  occupied  with  their  young. 
They  were  not  feeding  their  offspring,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  being  fed  by  them! 

Much  of  the  choicest  fruit  grew  on  the  outer- 
most tips  of  the  branches,  which  were  too  frail 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  full-grown  monkey. 
Where  this  was  the  case,  the  mother,  grasping  her 
child  by  the  tail,  urged  it  forward.  Nothing 
loath,  the  young  one  crept  out  to  the  desired 
fruit,  and,  seizing  it,  stuffed  it  into  its  mouth  as 
fast  as  its  little  hands  could  work.  But  it  was 
not  on  the  program  that  the  baby  should  swallow 
the  luscious  pulp.  No  indeed !  Young  monkeys 
are  not  spoiled  in  that  way.  When  its  cheeks 
were  full  and  bulging,  the  hard-hearted  parent 
dragged  the  little  one  back,  and  with  a  long 
hairy  finger  extracted  the  fruit,  transferring  the 
crushed  pulp  to  its  own  mouth  with  evident 
relish. 

As  I  have  stated,  Paul  would  have  been  highly 
delighted,  in  any  other  circumstances,  to  have 
observed  this  ludicrous  performance;  but  at  that 
moment  his  thoughts  were  on  the  gun  which  lay 
among  the  roots.  If  he  could  only  manage  to 
reach  that,  his  difficulty  would  be  solved.  An 
attempt  a  short  while  before  had  been  met  by  a 
rush  of  the  vigilant  guards,  and  he  had  hastily 
pulled  himself  back  to  his  perch. 

How  could  he  get  that  gun?  A  careless  move- 
ment knocked  his  club  to  the  ground.  He 
grunted  with  vexation  and  cut  a  second  length  of 
liana.  He  had  it!  Why  not  use  a  piece  of  the 
vine? 

He  cut  for  himself  about  twenty  feet  of  a 
thinner  growth  than  that  which  formed  his  club, 
and,  looping  one  end  of  the  pliable  "bush-rope" 
into  a  slip-noose,  cast  ineffectually  for  the  gun. 
No — that  would  not  do;  the  lasso  was  too  awk- 
wardly constructed  for  accurate  work. 

Now  he  cut  a  ten-foot  section  of  the  thickest 
liana  dangling  from  the  tree  and  tied  a  loop  of  the 
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finer  vine  to  its  end.  The  contrivance  was  heavy 
and  elastic,  and  ver\-  hard  to  direct  with  accuracy ; 
but  by  putting  forth  all  his  strength,  he  managed 
at  last  to  bring  the  looped  end  close  to  the  stock 
of  the  gun.  Then  commenced  the  most  ticklish 
work  of  all — he  must  work  the  loop  under  the 
stock  and  well  up  toward  the  grip. 

Several  tense  minutes  followed.  Paul  manip- 
ulated his  awkward  fishing-pole  as  cautiously  as 
he  could,  fearing  a  sudden  movement  would 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  peccaries.  One  even 
rose,  with  a  muffled  grunt  of  curiosity,  and  walked 
over  to  the  waving  rod,  which  it  nosed  in  a  dis- 
trustful way.  The  boy  held  it  steady  while  this 
performance  was  going  on,  and  the  bush-hog 
returned  to  its  former  position  without  snatching 
at  the  liana.  Presently  the  loop  caught,  held, 
then  slipped,  inch  by  inch,  toward  the  grip  of  the 
stock.  Paul  twisted  the  crazy  pole  several  times, 
and  the  loop  tightened.    Then  he  hauled  away. 

Barrel  downward,  the  gun  rose  slowly  at  first, 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  boy  became  certain  the 
thin  vine  would  hold  it.  A  few  seconds  later  it 
was  in  his  hands  and  he  was  breathing  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving. 

Slipping  a  pair  of  cartridges  into  the  breech, 
he  prepared  to  work.  There  was  no  time  to  15C 
lost,  the  sun  was  sinking  fast;  and  though  he  had 
nothing  but  bird-shot,  he  must  make  the  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  white-lips  before  dark.  Taking 
careful  aim  at  the  largest,  a  huge  boar  scarcely 
twenty  feet  away,  he  pulled  the  trigger.  To  his 
great  joy,  the  beast  grunted  once,  then  lay  mo- 
tionless, its  head  shattered  by  the  concentrated 
charge.  The  others  fled  panic-stricken  into  the 
forest,  followed  by  a  second  shot  which  did  little 
harm. 

The  hunter  was  jubilant.  After  waiting  fi\e 
minutes  or  so  to  make  sure  the  peccaries  had  fled, 
he  dismounted  from  his  perch  and  approached 
the  fallen  animal.  It  was  stone  dead.  Returned 
toward  camp  with  happiness  in  his  heart,  leaving 
the  body  where  it  lay. 

Scarcely  had  he  covered  a  hundred  feet,  when 
the  five  remaining  beasts  charged. 

There  was  no  kindly  mora-tree  at  hand  this 
time,  and  Paul  leaped  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
greenheart.  The  leading  brutes  were  ten  feet 
from  him.  He  fired  at  the  leader,  then  at  the 
second  animal.  Both  shots  at  that  short  range, 
took  effect,  and  the  two  peccaries  slid  forward  on 
their  noses.  But  the  others,  unheeding  the  noise 
and  the  death  of  their  companions,  came  on. 
In  desperation  the  boy  grasped  his  gun  by  the 
barrels  and  prepared  for  the  death  struggle.  The 
end  seemed  ine\i table;  the  mad  animals  surged 
about  his  tree. 

At  the  same  instant, — from  behind  him,  it 


seemed, — came  the  snap  of  two  shots  fired  in 
rapid  succession.  A  third  peccary  fell,  and  a 
fourth  struggled  ineffectually  on  the  ground  to 
regain  its. feet.  The  fifth  beast,  the  one  at  whose 
side  ran  the  remaining  suckling,  turned  and  fled 
into  the  brush.  Weak  and  shaking,  Paul  stepped 
from  behind  the  tree. 

"Wa'na!"  he  cried.  "Thank  heax  en  you  came 
when  you  did!" 

The  Indian  stood  before  him  grinning. 

"Marster  F"at,  he  have  narrow  escape.  Wa'na 
just  in  time,  hey?" 

Paul  could  have  hugged  the  slim  Akawai,  but 
slapped  him  on  the  back  instead. 

"You  bet  you  did,  Wa'na !  I  ne\  er  want  to  get 
into  a  hole  like  that  again.  Those  things  would 
have  had  me  in  another  second  if  you  had  n't 
come  along.  Ugh!" 

"Fakeela  bad  animal,"  stated  the  Indian  sim- 
ply, then  continued:  "Me  hunt  maipurie,  but  no 
good.  Go  back  to  camp  when  hear  bang-bang. 
Come  look.  See  Marster  Fat  run  behind  tree  and 
pakeela  chase  him.  He  shot,  bang-bang,  and  get 
ready  to  fight.    Then  Wa'na  shoot.    That  all." 

"Well,  it  's  enough,  Wa'na.  You  saved  my 
life,  and,  believe  me,  I  won't  forget  it." 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  depre- 
cating sort  of  way,  as  he  had  done  once  before 
when  he  rescued  Fred  from  the  claws  of  the 
jaguarundi,  and  turned  toward  the  wounded 
])eccary  to  finish  it. 

"You  kill  more?"  he  asked  after  that  had  been 
accomplished. 

"Yes,  I  shot  a  little  pig  this  morning,  and  they 
ran  me  up  a  mora  root,"  Paul  replied.  "I  've 
been  there  all  day,  with  them  lying  around  wait- 
ing for  me  to  come  down.  Finalh-,  I  got  hold  of 
my  gun,  which  I  'd  dropped,  and  killed  another. 
The  others  ran  off,  .so  I  thought  it  would  be  safe 
to  lea\e.  Then  they  charged  again,  and  you 
know  the  rest." 

"Huh-huh;  we  go  see  tree." 

Wa'na  gazed  at  the  mora-tree  and  then  at  Paul. 

"Marster  Fat,  he  pick  good  place.  His  gun 
drop  dar?  How  he  get  him?  Dat  bush-hog,  he 
big  one."  He  prodded  the  dead  boar  with  his 
toe. 

As  the  boy  was  relating  the  method  by  which 
he  had  recovered  his  weapon,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  Shortly 
afterward.  Jack,  followed  by  Fred  and  Walee, 
appeared  coming  toward  them. 

"There  he  is!"  cried  Fred,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  his  chum.  "What  've  you  been  doin'  with 
yourself.  Fat?    Not  hurt,  are  you?" 

"No.    Just  run  up  a  tree  by  some  peccaries." 

"Is  that  all?"  Fred  was  so  relieved  that  he  hid 
his  delight  under  an  assumption  of  indifference. 
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"We  thought  \ou  were  dead,  or  at  least  lost. 
When  you  missed  your  lunch,  I  knew  something 
\vas  wrong." 

As  the  happ)'  part>'  turned  toward  camp,  Waiec 
with  the  boar  slung  over  his  back  and  Wa'na 
carry  ing  the  suckling,  they  passed  the  scene  of  the 
last  fra>-.  Ered  stopped  short  when  he  caught 
sight  ot  the  bodies. 

"Jim-in-etty,  Fat!"  he  gasped  in  amazement. 
'^What  is  this — a  slaughter-house?    You  must: 


have  had  some  party !  We  struck  your  trail  along 
the  gully  and  found  an  agouti  hangin'  to  a  bush  a 
couple  of  miles  back.  That  's  how  we  knew  it 
was  yours,  by  the  clumsy  way  the  'guti  was  tied. 
Then,  a  little  later,  we  heard  a  couple  of  shots, 
and  then  four  right  in  succession.  But  we  did  n't 
know  }ou  were  starting  anything  like  this. 
Whew,  I  wish  I  'd  been  here!" 

Paul  chuckled  to  himself.  He  was  glad  that 
his  chum  had  not  arrived  at  the  wrong  moment. 


(.To  be  continued) 


HOW  THE  MONEY  WENT  TO  BEDFORD 

Bv  BEULAH  AMIDON  RATLIFF 


ESTHER  VAULTED  INTO  THE  SADDLE  AND  THE  METTLESOME  COLT  WAS  OFF  LIKE  AN  ARROW 
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"There  's  no  one  but  you  I  can  trust,  Esther," 
said  Mr.  Lambert,  weakly,  turning  his  bandaged 
head  on  the  pillow  with  a  little  moan  of  pain. 
"And  the  money  must  be  there  to-day.  I  have 
given  my  word.  Tell  me  just  what  you  are  to  do, 
so  I  can  be  sure  you  understand." 

Mr.  Lambert  lay  on  his  cot  in  the  rude,  two- 
room  shack  the  men  at  the  lumber  camp  called 
"headquarters."    His  right  arm  was  in  splints, 


and  the  bandages  on  his  head  concealed  two 
dreadful  cuts  he  had  received  when  a  tree  had 
fallen  the  wrong  way,  pinning  "the  boss"  under 
one  of  its  branches. 

Since  her  mother's  death,  thirteen-year-old 
Esther  had  been  her  father's  comrade  in  many 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  country,  but  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  been  called  on  to 
shoulder  heavy  responsibility  alone.    Her  cheeks 
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were  flushed  and  her  gray  eyes  dark  with  excite- 
ment, but  her  voice  was  clear  and  steady  as  she 
answered  promptly: 

"I  am  to  drive  the  little  car  to  Bedford,  with 
your  purse  hidden  under  the  seat.  I  am  to  go  to 
the  First  National  Bank  and  ask  for  Mr.  Fields. 
I  am  to  tell  him  about  the  accident  and  give  him 
the  purse,  and  he  will  give  me  a  paper  to  bring 
back  to  you.  I  am  not  to  tell  my  errand  to  any 
one  except  Mr.  Fields.  Then  I  'm  to  leave  the 
car  at  the  hotel  garage  and  take  the  three-twenty 
train  back  to  Alexander,  and  Foster  will  meet  me 
there  with  the  other  car.  But,  oh,  Daddy, 
Daddy,  how  can  I  |X)ssibly  bear  to  leave  you 
alone  the  whole  afternoon!" 

"You  have  it  well  in  mind,"  said  Mr.  Lambert, 
"I  wish  I  need  n't  put  such  a  responsibility  on 
you,  daughter,  but  there  's  no  one  else.  This 
means  a  great  deal  to  me — explain  later — I  '11 
be  all  right — you  must  n't  worry — keep  your 
mind  on  job — Father  depends  on  you — " 

Mr.  Lambert's  voice  trailed  off  into  silence,  as 
the  sleeping-powder  the  doctor  had  given  him 
began  to  take  effect.  With  sudden  tears  in  her 
eyes,  Esther  looked  down  on  the  strong  father  on 
whom  she  had  always  depended  so  utterly,  and 
who  now  had  to  depend  on  her.  But  this  was  no 
time  for  tears.  There  was  the  thirty-mile  ride  to 
Bedford  before  her,  and  she  must  get  there  before 
the  bank  closed  at  three  o'clock. 

Esther  slipped  her  hand  under  her  father's 
pillow  and  drew  out  a  flat  leather  purse.  She 
tucked  it  in  her  middy  blouse  and  went  to  the 
porch,  where  Will,  the  cook's  boy,  was  waiting. 

"Don't  stir  a  step  from  the  house  while  I  'm 
gone,"  she  directed  him.  "Give  Mr.  Lambert  the 
white  powder  again  if  he  wakes  in  pain.  If  he 
seems  worse,  have  one  of  the  men  ride  for  the 
doctor.  Keep  everything  quiet  around  the 
house." 

"Yes,  Miss  Esther,"  said  Will,  with  the  hearty 
respect  all  the  men  in  camp  felt  for  "the  little 
boss." 

Will  watched  with  appreciative  eyes  the  deft 
way  Esther  backed  the  car  out  from  the  shed  and 
turned  it  into  the  narrow,  rough  road  that  led 
from  the  lumber-camp  to  the  main  highway,  nine 
miles  away. 

"I  '11  take  Rex  for  company,"  Esther  thought  to 
herself  as  she  was  about  to  start  up  the  car.  She 
whistled,  and  a  splendid  yellow  collie  leaped  from 
under  the  house  and  flashed  to  the  car. 

"In,  Rex!"  commanded  Esther,  and  her  pet 
jumped  over  the  door  and  settled  himself  on  the 
floor  of  the  car. 

"You  '11  not  let  me  be  lonesome,"  said  Esther, 
affectionately,  as  she  picked  her  wa\'  along  the 
uneven  road,  and  the  dog  looked  up  at  her  so 


intelligently  that  Esther  felt  sure  he  understood 
what  she  said. 

It  required  the  closest  attention  and  all 
P^sther's  skill  to  drive  the  car,  and  she  found 
the  main  road  little  better.  The  highway  was 
narrow  and  deejiK-  ditched.  A  recent  rain  had 
left  it  slijjpery,  with  deep  ruts  and  "chuck"  holes 
still  full  of  water.  For  at  least  half  the  wa\-  to 
Bedford  the  road  ran  through  woods  which,  like 
all  uncut  timber  in  northern  Mississipjii,  had  suMi 
densely  matted  undergrowth  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  for  more  than  a  few  feet  on  either  side. 
It  was  not  much  used.  Flsther  knew  that  she 
might  pass  an  occasional  negro  and  a  few  tra\  el- 
ers  on  horseback,  but  she  doubted  whether  she 
would  meet  more  than  two  or  three  cars  until 
she  came  within  a  few  miles  of  the  busy  little 
town  of  Bedford. 

"Hard  going,  Rexie,"  said  Esther,  glancing 
anxiously  at  the  watch  strapped  to  her  wrist. 
"We  've  got  to  do  better  than  this." 

She  stepped  harder  on  the  accelerator  and  the 
car  lurched  forward,  careening  wildly  as  one  front 
wheel  struck  a  rut.  Esther  set  her  teeth  and 
righted  the  car  without  lessening  the  speed. 

"We 've  got  to  average  fifteen  to  make  Bedford 
by  three,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "because  I 
must  allow  for  delays  on  a  road  like  this." 

Mile  after  tedious  mile  was  covered.  Esther's 
arms  ached  with  the  strain  of  keeping  the  car  to 
the  road,  and  her  eyes  were  tired  with  the  constant 
effort  to  choose  the  least  rough  spots,  but  she 
began  to  breathe  more  easily.  Only  eight  miles 
more,  and  just  two  o'clock! 

"We  '11  make  it  easily.  Rex,"  she  said. 

She  was  traversing  the  last  stretch  of  wood- 
land. Five  more  miles  and  she  would  be  out  in 
the  open,  with  Bedford  in  sight. 

"Gravel  road,  too,"  Esther  thought  with  satis- 
faction, remembering  that  the  good  King's 
County  road  began  at  the  end  of  this  woods. 

But  Esther's  peace  of  mind  was  premature. 
She  had  gone  only  half  a  mile  farther  when  there 
was  a  report  like  a  pistol-shot.  Esther  groaned. 
She  stopped  the  car  and  sat  motionless  for  a 
moment,  too  vexed  to  stir. 

"A  blow-out.  Rex!"  she  said,  disgustedly;  "the 
new  tire,  too!  Well,  we  '11  make  it  anyway," 
and  with  a  sigh  of  resignation  she  opened  the 
door  and  jumped  to  the  ground. 

The  tools  were  under  the  seat,  so  Esther  slipped 
the  precious  purse  into  her  blouse  again,  rolled  up 
her  sleeves,  and  went  to  work.  A  spare  tire, 
inflated  and  ready  for  use,  was  on  the  back  of  the 
car,  and  Esther  knew  it  would  not  take  her  long 
to  change;  but  the  delay  was  annoying.  Rex 
whined  about  her  feet,  trying  to  show  how  much 
he  sympathized.    Esther  jacked  up  the  car,  took 
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off  the  useless  tire,  and  then,  with  Rex  bounding 
beside  her,  went  to  the  back  of  the  car  to  get  the 
extra.  What  she  saw  there  would  have  caused 
an  older  heart  than  Esther's  to  stand  still  with 
fright!  Creeping  through  the  weeds  in  the  ditch 
was  the  crouching  figure  of  a  man,  unkempt  and 
with  a  dirty,  e\il  face.    He  was  not  more  than 


laid  on  Esther's  shoulder.  The  terror  that  had 
held  her  relaxed.  Her  mind  cleared.  She  did 
not  feel  any  more  fear,  even  when  the  man  took  a 
menacing  step  toward  her.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  she  felt  her  father  beside  her,  encouraging 
her,  steadying  her,  protecting  her,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  plan  flashed  through  her  mind. 


twenty  feet  awa>'.  For  one  frozen  moment, 
horrible  thoughts  of  robbers  and  their  crimes 
flashed  through  Esther's  mind.  She  glanced  up 
and  down  the  lonely  road  in  search  of  help,  but 
none  was  in  sight.  Then  her  father's  face, 
white  and  pain-lined,  was  before  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  hear  his  \  oice:  "Remember  I  am  de- 
pending on  you."  At  that  instant  the  man  met 
her  eyes  and  straightened  up.  The  thought  of 
her  father  had  been  like  a  strong,  steadying  hand 


"Sic  'em,  Rex!"  she  cried  sharply. 

Without  hesitation  the  brave  dog  leaped,  every 
muscle  taut  as  steel. 

"Five  minutes,"  Esther  thought,  and  the 
thought  was  like  a  prayer,  "I  must  have  five 
minutes — " 

She  sprang  into  the  woods.  Behind  her  she 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  struggle.  Keeping  the  car 
between  herself  and  the  man,  as  well  as  she  could, 
Esther  tore  her  way  through  the  undergrowth. 
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Vines  seemed  to  reach  out  to  trip  her.  Thorny 
branches  caught  at  her  clothes  and  scratched  her 
hands  and  face,  but  she  scarcely  felt  them.  Her 
throat  ached  as  she  panted  for  breath.  But 
Esther  was  not  in  a  panic.  As  she  pushed  her 
way  through  the  matted  brush,  she  was  thinking. 
Rex  might  hold  the  man  for  five  minutes;  that 
was  all  she  dared  count  on.  Then,  she  was  sure, 
he  would  follow  her.  She  felt  certain  that  he  was 
a  robber,  who  knew  she  was  carrying  a  large  sum 
of  money.  He  would  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
the  trail  she  made.  She  must  hide  in  some  way. 
She  ran  back  a  few  yards,  to  where  a  water-oak 
flung  a  branch  across  her  path. 

Esther  swung  herself  to  the  branch,  crept  along 
it  to  the  trunk,  then  climbed  higher.  How  thank- 
ful she  was  for  her  strong,  obedient  muscles,  and 
for  all  the  times  she  had  scrambled  into  the  tops 
of  tall  trees,  in  spite  of  her  father's  laughing  re- 
marks about  his  "tomboy  girl." 

Thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  there  was  a 
crotch  that  made  a  comfortable  seat,  and  Esther 
felt  sure  that  the  dense  foliage  screened  her 
hiding-place.  It  was  only  by  craning  and  twist- 
ing that  she  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ground 
below.  With  swiftly  beating  heart  she  waited 
and  listened.  She  heard  nothing  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring,  and  Esther  was  sure  that  if  the  man  were 
creeping  ever  so  carefully  through  the  woods,  she 
could  hear  him. 

Suppose  he  came — suppose  he  found  her — sup- 
pose he  had  a  gun — what  could  she  do?  Nothing, 
she  thought  in  despair,  except  gi\  e  him  the  pre- 
cious purse.  He  must  not  find  her.  She  waited 
fifteen  minutes.  There  was  no  sign  of  pursuit. 
Twenty-five  minutes  past  two,  and  the  bank 
closed  at  three!  Father  had  given  his  word,  and 
Father,  hurt  and  helpless,  was  depending  on  her 
to  keep  it.  She  could  n't  stay  perched  in  that 
tree  while  the  precious  minutes  slipped  away. 
Rex  might  have  hurt  the  man  badly,  or  frightened 
him  off.    She  must  take  a  chance  now. 

Scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  Esther  scrambled 
down  from  her  hiding-place,  cast  one  terrified 
glance  back  along  the  way  she  had  come,  and 
l^lunged  deeper  into  the  woods.  She  would  circle 
through  the  woods  and  get  back  lo  the  road  well 
beyond  the  car. 

It  was  cruelly  hard  to  make  her  way.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  boggy,  and  the  dense  under- 
growth threw  out  a  thousand  hands  to  hinder  her. 
Scratched,  panting,  aching  in  every  muscle, 
Esther  finally  struggled  back  to  the  road.  As  far 
as  she  could  see,  it  was  empty.  Ten  minutes  to 
three!  She  had  done  her  best,  but  it  had  been 
impossible  to  hurry.  With  a  long  breath  she 
started  down  the  road.    There  was  a  curs'e  just 


ahead,  and  as  she  reached  it  she  gave  a  little  cry 
of  relief.  A  house!  Esther  fairly  ran  up  the 
steps  to  the  tiny  screened  porch,  where  a  man  sat 
smoking. 

"Have  you  a  saddle-horse?"  she  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

With  a  deliberation  that  was  maddening,  the 
man  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  leaned 
forward,  and  asked, 

"What  you  want.  Missy?" 

"I  'm  trying  to  get  "to  Bedford  by  three," 
Esther  panted,  "but  my  car  broke  down.  I  hur- 
ried as  fast  as  I  could,  but  it  's  almost  three — 
and  I  have  to  see  Mr.  Fields  for  Father — Father 
got  hurt  this  morning — if  I  could  borrow  your 
horse  and  ride  in — oh,  please  hurry!" 

At  last  the  man  looked  interested. 

"You  Lambert's  girl?  Big  boss  o'  all  these 
yere  lumber  camps?" 

"Yes." 

"Uh-huh.  I  heard  tell  'bout  the  accident.  So 
you  're  on  business  for  your  pa." 

"Oh,  please  hurry!"  begged  Esther. 

"Ef  you  're  Lambert's  girl,  I  '11  sure  help  you 
out  what  I  kin,"  the  man  promised.  "You  set  an' 
rest  a  bit." 

Without  further  words  he  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  house.  E^sther's  host  might  be  slow  on  occa- 
sion, but  he  could  hurry  when  convinced  it  was 
necessary.  Sooner  than  she  had  dared  hope,  he 
came  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  leading  a 
horse,  saddled  and  bridled. 

"The  colt 's  broke  good,  but  a  mite  skittish,"  he 
said.    "I  take  it  you  can  ride,  Missy." 

"I  '11  manage  him,"  said  Esther,  briefly,  "and 
see  he  gets  back  to  you  safely,  Mr.  " 

"Barton.  Jefl'  Barton.  They  know  me  at  the 
bank  in  Bedford.  Take  it  easy,  Missy.  Good 
gracious — " 

Esther  had  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  given  a 
little  tug  to  the  reins,  and  the  mettlesome  colt  was 
oft'  down  the  road  like  an  arrow.  Esther  loved  to 
ride,  and  she  would  have  enjoyed  that  swift, 
smooth  gallop  on  the  back  of  the  spirited  colt  if 
she  had  not  been  so  anxious.  The  colt  needed  no 
urging.  E\en  when  he  reached  the  paved  streets 
of  Bedford  he  srarcel>  slackened  his  pace,  and 
Esther  clattered  down  Main  Street  at  a  speed 
that  made  people  stare  at  her  in  astonishment. 
She  drew  up  with  a  jerk  before  the  F"irst  National 
Bank  and  threw  the  reins  to  a  negro  lounging 
there.  Her  watch  showed  a  quarter  past  three, 
but  a  clerk  was  just  drawing  the  window-shade  as 
Esther  flung  herself  against  the  door  of  the  bank. 
The  door  o])ened,  and  Esther  would  ha\e  fallen 
except  for  the  steadying  hand  of  the  surprised 
clerk,  who  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"I  want  Mr.  Fields,"  she  cried  sharply.  "I 
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said  Mr.  Fields,"  she  repeated  impatiently,  as 
the  clerk  continued  to  stare  without  replying. 

A  tall,  gray-haired  gentleman  came  toward  her. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Fields?"  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

"Why,  my  child,"  exclaimed  the  banker, 
"you  're  hurt !  There 's  blood  on  your  face — your 
clothing  is  torn — what  has  happened?" 

"Oh,  it  's  nothing.  Are  you  Mr.  Fields? 
Father  said  no  one  else  would  do — " 

The  banker  nodded.  Esther  reached  inside  her 
torn  middy  blouse  and  took  out  the  precious  purse. 

"There!"  she  said,  handing  it  to  Mr.  Fields, 
"there  it  is.  I  got  here,  did  n't  I?  Father  was 
hurt.  He  gave  his  word — I 'm  Esther  Lambert — " 

She  was  very  tired,  and  the  room  was  dim  and 
queer.  Vaguely  she  felt  Mr.  Fields  help  her  to  a 
chair  and  call  to  some  one.  Then  there  was  a 
glass  of  water  at  her  lips,  and  a  voice,  very  far 
away,  said,  "Poor  little  girl — " 

Esther  sat  up  with  a  start  and  found  herself  in 
a  big  chair  before  a  big  desk,  with  Mr.  Fields 
bending  over  her  solicitously. 

"Feel  better?    You  were  faint,"  he  said. 

"I  must  hurr}',"  Esther  struggled  to  her  feet, 
"I  must  catch  the  train  home — " 

"The  three-twenty  has  gone,  more  than  ten 
minutes  ago." 

"Oh!"  cried  Esther,  "I  have  to  get  home — 
Father 's  there  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  him — • 
he  '11  worry.    I  '11  have  to  ride  the  colt  back — •" 

"Now,  now,  my  dear,"  soothed  Mr.  Fields, 
"not  so  fast,  you  know.  My  car  can  get  you 
home,  I  think.  But  first  you  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat  and  we  must  hear  all  about  this." 

Over  the  lunch  which  Mr.  Fields  ordered  for 
her  at  the  hotel,  Esther  told  her  story.  The 
banker  listened  gravely. 

"I  must  telephone  the  sheriff,  and  have  Bar- 
ton's horse  sent  back,"  he  said ;  "then  we  '11  start." 

A  little  later  Mr.  Fields'  big,  easy  car  was 
swinging  out  on  the  long  road  to  the  lumber- 
camp.  It  seemed  to  Esther  scarcely  a  minute 
before  they  came  to  the  place  in  the  woods  where 
she  had  had  that  disastrous  blow-out.  At  the  side 
of  the  road  lay  the  jack  and  the  ruined  tire.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  car  or  of  Re*;. 

"The  sheriff  thought  the  car  would  be  gone," 
said  Mr.  Fields;  "he  and  a  posse  are  out  looking 
for  it,  and  for  the  man  driving  it.  I  hoped  we 'd 
find  that  plucky  Rex  here." 

In  an  hour  they  reached  the  lumber-camp. 
Tired  as  she  was,  Esther  was  out  of  the  car  almost 
before  it  stopped.  Oh,  the  relief  of  seeing  her 
father's  smile,  as  she  tiptoed  into  the  house,  and 
of  hearing  his  own  dear  voice,  saying  heartily : 

"Thank  God  you  are  home,  safe  and  sound, 
dearest !" 

Then  he  saw  Mr.  Fields. 


"Hello!"  he  said,  surprised. 

"You 've  a  prize  girl  there,  Lambert,"  said  Mr. 
Fields,  "and  it  seems  to  me  you  're  mighty  care- 
less about  her.  Y'ou  should  have  known  we  'd 
carry  the  note  as  long  as  necessary,  under  the 
circumstances." 

"I  ga\  e  my  word — " 

"I  know,  you  fine  old  Puritan,  and  your 
daughter  kept  it  for  you.  She 's  a  splendid. little 
soldier.  Let  me  tell  you  the  tale — "  And  in  a 
few  words  he  did. 

"Oh,  little  girl,"  said  Mr.  Lambert,  huskily, 
"such  danger — I  'm  proud  of  my  daughter!" 

And  the  look  in  his  eyes,  as  he  said  that,  repaid 
Esther  a  thousand  times  for  all  the  terrors  and 
hardships  of  her  journey. 

Mr.  Fields  came  back  the  next  day  to  tell 
Esther  and  Mr.  Lambert  that  both  the  automobile 
and  the  man  driving  it  had  been  found.  The 
man  was  a  thief,  trying  to  escape  from  the  neigh- 
borhood after  robbing  a  store  near  Alexander.  He 
insisted  that  he  had  meant  no  harm,  and  had  in- 
tended only  to  ask  Esther  to  give  him  a  lift  as  far 
as  Bedford,  where  he  hoped  to  catch  a  train  and 
get  out  of  the  State. 

"What  became  of  that  dog?"  the  man  asked,  as 
soon  as  he  was  captured.  "You  'd  never  have 
caught  me  if  he  had  n't  done  me  up  so — gave  me 
the  nastiest  time  I  ever  had."  And  the  bites  on 
his  arms  and  shoulders  bore  out  the  statement. 
It  was  only  by  managing  to  pick  up  a  heavy  club 
from  the  roadside  that  the  thief  had  been  able 
to  defend  himself,  and  he  had  had  to  beat  off 
the  brave  dog  again  and  again  while  he  fixed  the 
tire. 

"Probably  fine  old  Rex  crawled  into  the  woods 
to  die,"  said  Mr.  Lambert.  "Never  mind,  dear, 
it  was  a  hero's  death.  Rex  loved  you  enough  to 
be  glad  to  die  for  you." 

"I  don't  believe  he  's  dead,"  Esther  insisted; 
"anyway,  I  'm  not  going  to  give  up  hope." 

A  week  after  her  adventure,  Esther  sat  beside 
her  father's  cot,  reading  aloud,  when  she  heard  a 
well-known  whine  at  the  door. 

"Rex!  Rex!"  she  cried. 

It  was  indeed  Rex,  a  thin,  worn,  bruised  Rex, 
his  beautiful  coat  full  of  dirt  and  burrs,  and  one 
fore  leg  hanging  useless,  but  a  Rex  frantically  glad 
to  be  home  again. 

"He  's  had  a  hard  time,"  said  Mr.  Lambert, 
when  Esther  had  bathed  and  bandaged  her  pet, 
"but  we  '11  soon  have  him  as  well  as  ever.  He 
must  have  been  too  hurt  to  travel  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Now  I  have  my  heroine  and  my  hero  both 
safe  at  home — and  you  have  a  regular  hospital 
ward  on  you  hands,  daughter.  Let 's  put  up  the 
book.  I  want  a  more  exciting  story.  Tell  me 
again  how  the  money  went  to  Bedford." 


"STUBBY"  NOSES  DOWN. 

By  HARRY  STARKEY  ALDRICH 

Formerly  Flight- Commander,  First  Aero  Sqiiadroji,  A.  E.  F. 


A  NUMBER  of  trig-looking  orderlies  entrusted  with 
messages  were  hurrying  here  and  there  through 
the  great  American  aviation  instruction  center, 
which  covered  many  acres  of  French  soil  just 
south  of  the  Loire.  But  the  orderly  who  interests 
us  is  the  one  who  hurried  up  the  narrow  duck- 
board  leading  to  Barracks  30. 

Barracks  30  was  occupied  by  those  fortunate 
young  pilots  who  had  completed  their  training 
in  battle  tactics  and  were  impatiently  awaiting 
assignment  to  squadrons  at  the  front.  Inside, 
lounging  in  various  postures  on  their  cots,  were 
several  fliers.  They,  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  discussion  of  the  proper  method  of  throw- 
ing an  airplane  into  a  side-slip.  Our  orderly 
entered  with  a  knock  and  saluted. 

"Is  Lieutenant  Perry  Robinson  here?"  he 
inquired. 

"Present,"  responded  a  gray -eyed  young  chap, 
with  hair  as  black  as  night. 

"Major  Gilbert  wishes  to  see  you  at  headquar- 
ters as  soon  as  possible,  sir,"  the  orderly  reported. 
Saluting,  he  hurried  out  and  down  the  duck- 
board  walk,  and  that  is  the  last  we  see  of  him. 

"I  reckon  that  means  twenty-four  hours  as 
ofificer  of  the  guard  for  you,  Stubby,"  prophesied 
the  grinning  occupant  of  the  cot  nearest  the  door. 
(Because  Perry  Robinson  stood  but  five  feet  six 
in  his  stocking-feet,  his  friends  invariably  called 
him  "Stubby.") 

"If  it  is.  Gloomy  Gus,"  answered  Stubby,  "it 
will  be  the  third  time  for  me  since  I  finished  at 
Field  Eight;  and  that  was  three  weeks  ago,"  he 
added,  buckling  on  his  Sam  Browne  belt  and 
reaching  for  his  cap. 

"It  's  probably  to  inform  you  that  you  are  to 
be  sent  to  Tours  to  be  an  instructor,  instead  of  to 
the  front  to  be  an  ace,"  cheerfully  suggested  a 


^•oice  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  It  was  Stubby's 
devoted  friend,  Bill  Anthony.  Not  only  had 
these  two  boys  trained  together  in  the  same  camps 
in  America,  but  they  had  also  crossed  to  France 
on  the  same  transport,  and  had  finished  their 
advanced  training  in  the  same  class  there  at  the 
center. 

"That  may  be,  lad,"  was  the  retort,  "but  if 
Old  Gilbert  ever  saw  you  attempting  a  side-slip 
in  the  way  you  were  just  telling  us  to  do  them, 
^'ou  would  n't  even  reach  Tours.  He  'd  send 
you  back  home  to  drill  the  Girl  Scouts  in  the 
grand-right-and-left." 

A  carefully  aimed  field-boot  hit  the  door  with  a 
thud  as  Stubby  disappeared  behind  it. 

Some  hours  later  found  Stubby  packing  his  bat- 
tered army-locker  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
answer  the  questions  hurled  at  him  by  his  rather 
wistful  "bunkies." 

"Did  Old  Gilbert  tell  you  which  kind  of  squad- 
ron you  were  being  sent  to?"  asked  one. 

"He  did  n't  say  which  squadron,  but  he  did  say 
that  I  was  to  report  to  the  Third  Observation 
Group.  That  means  an  observation  squadron  in 
any  case.  I  should  rather  have  gone  into  pursuit 
work,  though." 

"Don't  be  a  crab,"  said  Anthony,  who  was 
feeling  a  bit  blue  at  the  thought  of  being  separated 
from  his  pal.  "I  'd  give  my  right  eye  to  be  in 
your  boots!" 

"I  heard  that  the  Third  Group  has  just  moved 
into  a  pretty  active  sector,"  contributed  another. 
"As  for  observation  work  being  tame,  think  of 
what  Taylor  and  Duncan  have  done.  Each  of 
them  has  four  Huns  to  his  credit.  You  have  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  when  you  bag  one  of 
those  waspy  little  Fokkers  from  a  two-seater." 
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"Team-work  is  the  secret  of  their  success," 
stated  Stubby,  forgetting  his  packing  for  a  mo- 
ment. "They  have  been  fl>'ing  together  .ever 
since  they  were  first  sent  to  the  front."  Of  all 
the  war  heroes  to  whose  exploits  the  newspapers 
devoted  columns,  Stubby  admired  Taylor,  the 
observer,  most. 

"I  wonder  which  squadron  the\'  belong  to," 
said  one. 

"When  even  we  don't  know,  it  shows  that  the 
censor  is  right  on  the  job,"  remarked  another. 
"They  're  probably  with  the  First  Group,  though, 
for  that 's  been  on  the  front  the  longest." 

"Hey,  Stubby!"  called  a  flier  standing  at  the 
open  door,  "the  motor-cycle  is  waiting  for  you 
out  here.  You  '11  have  to  hit  it  up  if  you  want  to 
catch  the  Paris  Express.  There 's  a  ten-kilometer 
ride  ahead  of  you,  remember." 

Two  of  his  companions  snapped  the  lock  of 
Stubby's  trunk  and  carried  it  out  to  the  chugging 
motor-c^'cle,  followed  by  the  others.  Stubby 
hurriedly  pulled  on  his  short  leather  coat  and 
caught  up  his  Boston  bag.  Bill  Anthony  was 
waiting  at  the  door.  The  hands  of  the  two  boys 
met  in  a  warm  clas]).  They  looked  at  each  other 
soberly. 

"Good-by,  Bill.    See  you  at  the  front." 

"You  bet.  Stubby.    Good-by  and  good  luck!" 

The  motor-cycle,  with  his  beloved  friend  in  the 
side-car,  shot  away  from  the  walk  and  was  quickly 
lost  to  sight  in  the  growing  darkness.  Stubby, 
no  less  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  Bill  behind, 
turned  his  face  toward  the  darkness  ahead  of  him. 
The  great  game  of  life  and  death  lay  there  before 
him.    He  was  ready  to  enter  it. 

The  friendly  adjutant  of  the  now-famous  "Griz- 
zly Bear"  squadron  led  the  way  to  the  second  of 
three  long,  low  buildings,  known  to  the  A.  E.  F. 
as  Swiss  huts.  They  nestled  snugly  against  the 
side  of  a  hill  in  a  thick  growth  of  firs  that  pro- 
vided protection  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  as 
well  as  from  the  keen  eyes  of  a  chance  enemy- 
plane. 

"You  will  find  your  locker  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  cot  to  the  left,"  the  adjutant  told  Stubby. 
"After  you  stow  away  your  things,  you  had  bet- 
ter report  to  Lieutenant  Fulton,  who  is  the  ofificer 
in  charge  of  the  field  to-day.  That  is  the  way  to 
the  field."  He  pointed  to  a  steep  path  leading 
up  the  hill  from  the  huts. 

Stubby  took  his  helmet  and  goggles  from  his 
locker,  deciding  to  report  on  the  field  before 
unpacking  the  remainder  of  his  equipment.  On 
his  way  out  of  the  hut  he  half  curiously  read  the 
names  painted  on  the  dozen  or  more  lockers 
iielonging  to  the  other  occupants.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  short,  astonished,  caught  by  the  name 


J.  B.  Duncan  in  bright  letters  on  a  trunk  near  the 
door.  His  face  flushed  with  excitement.  His 
eyes  eagerly  sought  the  next  locker.  A  close 
examination  of  the  scratched,  half-obliterated 
letters  on  it  revealed  that  well-known  name, 
Norman  Taylor. 

In  the  midst  of  his  elation  a  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  effaced  the  quick  smile  from  his  lips. 
Could  he  make  good  in  a  squadron  like  this,  with 
such  fliers  as  Taylor  and  Duncan  setting  the 
standard?  He  squared  his  shoulders  abrupth'. 
At  any  rate  he  intended  to  tr\-  mighty  hard. 

The  hill  pro\'ed  to  be  a  low  plateau  whose  flat 
stretch  of  a  mile  or  more  in  diameter  ser\-ed  as 
an  excellent  flying-field.  At  the  far  edge  stood 
three  large  can\  as  hangars.  The  irregular  daubs 
of  paint,  gray-green  and  dust-brown,  that  co\  - 
ered  their  sides  and  rounding  tops,  made  their 
outlines  indistinct  even  at  that  distance.  To  his 
left,  a  two-seater  of  unfamiliar  make  taxied  to  one 
edge  of  the  field,  where  it  headed  into  the  wind 
and  took  off^  with  a  roar. 

When  he  reached  the  hangars  he  saw  several 
fliers  with  the  usual  paraphernalia — map-cases, 
goggles,  helmets,  mufflers,  and  leather  coats.  A 
tall,  fine-looking  chap  came  toward  him. 

"I  reckon  you  must  be  Lieutenant  Robinson," 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "We  have  been 
expecting  you.    My  name 's  Fulton." 

He  introduced  Stubby  to  the  other  fliers.  Two 
of  them,  he  learned,  had  joined  the  squadron  but 
the  day  before,  and  it  was  with  relief  that  he 
found  he  was  to  have  company  as  inexperienced 
as  himself  in  flying  at  the  front. 

"You  are  just  in  time  to  enter  our  contest 
here,"  said  Fulton,  with  a  smile.  "Owing  to  a 
recent  run  of  bad  luck  we  are  short  of  ships  just 
now.  We  ha\e  only  one  Salmson  for  >'ou  foin- 
new  pilots.  McCall,  the  man  you  just  saw  take 
off,  is  a  new  pilot  also,"  he  explained  for  Stubby's 
benefit.  "Each  man  is  to  make  three  hops  around 
the  hill.  To  the  one  making  the  best  landings 
will  be  assigned  the  ship.  The  other  three  will 
have  to  wait  until  we  receive  some  more  Salm- 
sons  from  the  aero  depot  at  Colombey-les-Belles. 
Your  turn  will  come  after  McCall's,  Robinson. 
You  will  need  to  watch  your  step,  for  every  one 
so  far  has  made  at  least  two  good  landings." 

McCall  glided  in,  just  then,  for  a  landing.  He 
was  evidently  very  nervous,  for  he  badly  mis- 
judged his  distance,  and  was  forced  to  switch  on 
his  motor  near  the  ground  and  fly  around  again 
without  landing.  Stubby  felt  that  this  elimi- 
nated one  man  from  the  contest. 

When  McCall  landed  the  last  time  and  rolled 
to  a  stop,  Stubby  took  his  place  in  the  fore  cock- 
pit, feeling  a  trace  of  nervousness  in  spite  of  him- 
self.   This  was  reflected  in  his  first  effort,  for  it 
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resulted  in  a  "porpoise"  landing.  He  bounded 
several  feet  into  the  air,  and,  settling  to  the 
ground  again  with  a  jolt,  bumped  along  until  the 
plane  came  to  a  stop  near  the  group  by  the  han- 
gars. Stubby  was  filled  with  mortification  and 
chagrin.  He  was  about  to  switch  on  his  motor 
for  another  try  when  he  heard  Bliss,  one  of  the 
new  pilots,  give  a  low,  contemptuous  laugh. 
Stubby  characteristically  squared  his  shoulders. 
That  that  laugh  was  going  to  cost  Bliss  the  co\'eted 
ship  was  what  those  sturdy  shoulders  said  to  any 
one  who  knew  their  owner. 

His  second  and  third  landings  were  perfect. 
They  showed  to  the  interested  group  looking  on 
that  the  man  at  the  "stick"  knew  how  to  touch 
the  tail-skid  of  his  plane  to  the  ground  simul- 
taneously with  the  two  wheels.  It  was  more 
important  to  Stubby,  however,  that  they  won  for 
him  the  new,  trim  two-seater.  Before  going  to 
the  mess-hall,  he  took  time  to  walk  admiringly 
about  his  prize.  On  each  side  of  its  silky  fuselage 
were  painted  the  big  numerals  "15"  and  the 
squadron  insignia — a  rearing,  pawing,  grizzly 
bear. 

The  following  day  was  a  strenuous  one.  A 
great  deal  depended  upon  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  every  misssion  turned  over  to  the 
squadron  by  corps  headquarters.  For  that  rea- 
son the  new  men  were  held  in  reserve  while  the 
seasoned  fliers  of  the  squadron  were  utilized. 
Stubby's  No.  15,  with  Bulward  as  observer,  had 
been  designated  as  the  reserve  "plane  of  com- 
mand" for  the  day.  The  crew  of  a  reserve  plane 
of  command  is  expected  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  perform  any  emergency  mission  that 
might  be  telephoned  in  by  the  corps.  Just  how 
important  their  duties  were,  depended,  therefore, 
upon  the  day's  events.  More  often  than  not  the 
entire  day  passed  without  developing  a  single 
emergency  mission. 

As  Bulward  and  Stubby  sat  on  the  field,  pro- 
tected from  the  hot  afternoon  sun  by  the  shade  of 
their  ready  airplane,  they  saw  Duncan  and  Taylor 
rapidly  making  their  way  across  the  field  toward 
the  hangars.  The  squadron  was  very  proud  of 
its  leading  fliers,  both  of  whom  were  splendidly 
built  fellows,  representing  the  finest  type  of 
young  Americans. 

"I  heard  about  their  mission  when  I  was  at 
mess  this  noon,"  said  Bulward,  indicating  the 
two;  "photographs  nearly  twenty  miles  in  and 
much  lower  than  the  usual  seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  feet." 

Stubby  whistled.  "Then  they  must  be  taking 
a  strong  protection  along,"  he  said,  with  an 
admiring  eye  on  Taylor. 

"Only  seven,"  replied  Bulward,  "but  the  best 
fighters  that  the  pursuit  group  has.    If  they  reach 
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home  with  their  skins,  much  less  any  photos, 
they  will  be  going  some." 

"With  the  Huns  flying  in  circuses  of  twenty 
and  thirty  planes,  that 's  a  good  guess,"  remarked 
Stubby,  dryly.  "It  's  a  crime  that  we  have  n't 
more  ships,"  he  added,  with  an  anxious  frown. 
"Four  of  the  missions  that  left  right  after  mess 
had  to  go  over  the  lines  without  any  protection 
at  all." 

"They  volunteered  for  the  work  this  noon," 
continued  the  observer,  still  referring  to  Taylor 
and  Duncan.  "The  corps  commander  sent  for 
them  and  personally  gave  them  the  dope  on  the 
mission,  so  you  may  know  it  's  a  real  one.  The 
photos  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding 
officer  by  evening  if  it 's  possible  to  get  them.  If 
those  two  can't  get  them,  no  one  can." 

By  that  time  Taylor  was  in  the  rear  cockpit  of 
Duncan's  plane,  adjusting  the  straps  of  his  life- 
belt and  arranging  his  extra  machine-gun  maga- 
zines and  his  map-cases  to  the  best  ad\antage. 
As  the  two  boys  watched  the  preparations  they 
saw  a  sergeant  from  the  photo  section  carry  o\  er 
three  large,  black  cases  and  hand  them  up  to 
him. 

"They  are  taking  three  plate-holders — thirty- 
six  plates,"  remarked  Bulward,  adding  gloomily, 
"They  '11  be  lucky  if  they  bring  back  twelve 
exposed  ones." 

Stubby  did  not  answer.  Instead,  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  raced  toward  Dimcan's  plane,  his 
companion  at  his  heels. 

A  mechanic,  while  oiling  the  motor  a  few  min- 
utes before,  had  spilled  castor-oil  on  one  of  the 
wheels.  As  Duncan  placed  his  foot  on  the  greasy 
tire  to  climb  into  his  seat  he  slipped  and  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  heap.  Stubby  reached  his  side 
simultaneously  with  Taylor.  As  they  carefully 
rolled  the  injured  boy  over  they  saw  that  his  leg 
lay  twisted  imder  him.  Though  they  straight- 
ened it  as  gently  as  possible,  he  groaned  and  lost 
consciousness. 

"I  can't  tell  yet  how  seriously  he  is  hurt,"  said 
ihe  medical  officer  of  the  squadron  a  few  minutes 
later,  "but  I  can  promise  that  he  won't  do  any 
flying  for  a  few  days." 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Fulton,  who  was 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  field  that  day,  "there 
are  only  four  pilots  here  now  and  all  of  them  are 
grass-green." 

Taylor  looked  at  his  watch. 

"We  shall  have  to  use  one  of  them,"  he  said, 
with  a  frown.  "This  mission  must  get  off  while 
the  light  is  good.  At  best,  we  have  n't  much  time 
to  get  our  altitude  and  meet  our  protection  over 
Jouarre." 

Fulton's  eye  fell  on  Stubby  Robinson.  The 
showing  that  had  won  him  his  ship  yesterday, 
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now  won  for  him  his  great  opportiinit>',  one 
beyond  his  most  ambitious  dreams. 

"Robinson,"  said  Fulton,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "do  you  thintc  that  you  can  take  Dun- 
can's place  on  this  mission?" 

Stubby  nodded  his  head,  too  overcome  to 
speak. 

"You  understand  that  it  is  a  voluntary  trip 
and  sure  to  be  stiff  going?" 

Again  Stubby  nodded  his  head  dumbly. 
"All  right,  go  to  it!" 

Stubby  thought  that  his  heart  would  burst 
with  joy.  Not  only  was  he  given  a  voluntary 
mission,  but  he  was  also  sharing  it  with  Norman 
Taylor,  probably  the  greatest  observer  in  the 
United  States  Air  Service.  While  the  excited 
Bulward  ran  to  get  Stubby's  maps,  goggles,  and 
fur-lined  flying  suit,  Taylor  quickly  explained  the 
plan  of  the  mission  to  him. 

"We  are  to  meet  our  protection,  seven  scout 
planes  from  the  pursuit  group,  over  Jouarre  at 
fifteen  thousand  feet.  Then  we  proceed  to  the 
front,  crossing  the  lines  eighteen  thousand  feet 
above  Villers-le-Vas,  the  town  with  the  large 
white  chateau  on  its  outskirts;  that  is,  if  you  can 
reach  eighteen  thousand  in  that  time.  We  take 
our  pictures  here,"  he  said,  pointing  on  his  map 
to  a  place  far  within  the  enemy's  lines.  "The 
bombing  group  is  going  to  bomb  the  great  depots 
and  ammunition  dumps  there,  and  these  photos 
will  be  studied  to  make  every  bomb  tell.  After 
we  cross  the  lines  we  had  best  be  guided  by  the 
railroad  running  north  from  Le  Bocage,  maintain- 
ing our  altitude  until  we  arrive  over  our  objective, 
on  the  chance  that  the  Huns  won't  notice  us. 
However,  with  eight  planes,  we  shall  make  a  lot 
of  noise.  Once  there,  we  '11  dive  to  within  ten 
thousand  feet,  the  protection  staying  pretty 
well  above  us.  We  want  to  expose  the  entire 
thirty-six  plates  if  we  can.  Each  time  I  change 
a  magazine  of  plates,  you  can  dodge  about  a  bit, 
if  the  archies  are  coming  too  close.  Watch  for 
my  signal  that  I  am  ready  to  photograph  again. 
Then  quickly  range  the  ship,  through  the  opening 
at  your  feet,  so  that  the  lense  of  the  camera  is  on 
the  line  of  the  objective  again.  Be  sure  you  keep 
it  there,  no  matter  how  close  they  come  to  hitting 
us.  W^e  shall  have  to  work  fast,  of  course.  The 
corps  commander  ordered  that  we  put  for  home 
without  delay  if  the  Huns  begin  to  make  it  too 
hot  for  us,  and  make  another  try  at  it  to-morrow 
as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough.  As  long  as  he  looks 
at  it  that  way,  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  obey. 
That 's  all.    We  must  be  on  our  way." 

Stubby  set  his  ignition  switch  and  motioned 
the  waiting  mechanic.  With  a  puff  of  gases 
from  the  exhausts  and  a  sudden  roar,  the  great 
propeller  became  a  whirling,  transparent  disk. 


Then  a  few  anxious  moments  testing  the  motor;  a 
lessening  of  the  din  as  the  engine,  giving  satis- 
faction, was  slowed  down;  a  sign  to  the  alert 
mechanics  to  pull  the  blocks  from  under  the 
wheels;  a  slow  pull  of  the  throttle,  and  the  air- 
plane moved  off  over  the  dry  stubble  of  the  field. 

As  the  earth  began  to  fall  rapidly  away.  Stubby 
glanced  into  the  small  mirror  at  his  right,  fastened 
to  the  edge  of  the  cockpit.  Reflected  there,  he 
could  see  Taylor  carefully  swinging  his  two  par- 
allel Lewis  guns  on  iheir  tourelle,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  of  their  easy  movement.  As  they  flew 
over  the  wood  to  the  east  of  the  field.  Stubby 
pressed  the  firing-button  on  his  stick.  Three 
muffled  reports,  with  three  accompanying,  mo- 
mentary flashes,  told  him  that  the  gun  mounted 
just  in  front  of  him  was  ready  for  instant  action. 
Taylor  did  likewise.  With  a  last  look  down  at 
the  field,  where  the  men  on  it  appeared  no  larger 
than  the  miniature  tin  soldiers  he  had  played  with 
not  so  many  years  ago.  Stubby  set  the  nose  of  his 
]3lane  at  a  steeper  angle  and  began  to  climb  for 
altitude. 

The  large  plane  mounted  slowly,  its  load  of 
men,  camera,  machine-guns,  radio,  and  extra  am- 
munition making  it  rather  unwieldy  and  heavy. 
Its  progress  was  much  too  slow  to  suit  its  pilot, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  point  the  nose  more  steeply 
lest  the  plane  lose  too  much  speed  and  roll  over 
into  a  nose-spin.  The  minutes  crept  by.  His 
legs  and  right  arm  began  to  feel  cramped  and 
numb  from  the  pressure  they  exerted  upon  the 
controls.  His  nerves  were  more  on  edge  than  he 
cared  to  admit,  even  to  himself.  Within  him,  he 
felt  the  struggle  just  as  he  had  the  day  he  waited 
to  try  his  first  tail-spin — the  struggle  between  the 
icy  feeling  about  his  heart  which  tempted  him  to 
turn  back,  and  the  desire  to  accomplish,  which 
urged  him  forward.  It  was  a  struggle  that  more 
than  one  flier  at  the  front  felt  at  one  time  or 
another.  Probably  there  were  absolutely  fear- 
less fliers  like  Frank  Luke,  who  never  felt  it. 
That  icy  feeling  never  has  a  chance  to  win  out 
unless  the  flier  is  downright  yellow,  but  it  does, 
nevertheless,  give  him  an  uncomfortable  time  of 
it  until  it  is  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  battle. 

At  ten  thousand  feet,  the  air  had  become  notice- 
ably cooler.  Stubby  fastened  the  fur  collar 
across  his  throat.  Now  and  then  the  plane 
passed  small,  fleecy,  isolated  clouds.  With  a 
glance  at  the  clock  in  the  cockpit,  he  steered  for 
the  rendezvous,  Jouarre.  Climbing  in  wide  cir- 
cles aboN'e  that  tiny  village,  he  had  nearly  reached 
his  fifteen  thousand  feet  when  the  leader  of  the 
seven  swift  scout-planes  appeared.  He  flew  in 
front  of  Stubby's  ship  and  signaled  that  the  pro- 
tection had  arrived  and  was  ready  to  start  north. 

Stubby  swung  his  plane  in  the  direction  of  Vil- 
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lers-le-Vas,  climbing  steadily,  followed  by  the 
sky-wasps  in  battle  formation  above.  Glancing 
into  the  mirror,  he  saw  Taylor  speaking  into  his 
telephone.  Although  he  listened  carefully,  no 
sound  came  from  his  own  receiver.  With  the  aid 
of  the  mirror  and  some  gesturing,  he  made  Taylor 
understand  that  the  telephone  was  not  working. 
The  latter  made  a  grimace  and  motioned  Stubby 
to  read  his  lips  in  the  mirror. 

"When  -  you  -  want  -  my  -  at  -  ten  -  tion,"  he 
mouthed  each  syllable  slowly,  "rock-ship-from- 
side-to-side.  When-I-want-your-at-ten-tion- 
I-shall-jump-up-and-down-like-this." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word  and  Stubby, 
easily  feeling  the  quiver  of  the  plane,  nodded  his 
head  in  comprehension. 

"  Sig  -  nal  -  with  -  you  r  -  arms  -  when  -  you  -  can, " 
said  he,  into  the  mirror.  "It-is-quick-er." 

Taylor  nodded  assent. 

South  of  Villers-le-Vas  they  passed  the  balloon 
line,  where  far,  far  beneath  they  could  just  make 
out  the  great  gray  bags  swaying  on  their  cables. 
Not  far  ahead  lay  the  front  lines,  indistinct  and 
vague.  They  were  indicated,  in  a  general  way, 
by  the  balloon  line  and  by  shells  bursting  here 
and  there. 

Stubby  looked  at  his  altimeter.  They  were 
three  and  one  half  miles  above  the  earth.  He 
caught  Taylor's  eye  in  the  mirror,  signaled  that  he 
was  ready  to  cross  the  lines,  and  straightway 
leveled  the  nose  of  the  ship.  It  immediately 
responded  with  a  spurt.  He  took  a  look  down- 
ward. The  ground,  from  that  height,  had  taken 
on  a  slightly  misty  appearance.  Just  below,  a 
large  white  cloud  floated  past,  momentarily 
obstructing  his  view  of  the  tiny  winding  railroad 
which  was  his  guide. 

They  were  now  three,  four,  five  miles  within 
the  enemy's  lines.  As  yet,  no  archies  had  directed 
their  fire  at  them.  Several  thousand  feet  below, 
to  the  east,  could  be  seen  a  small  formation  of 
scouts  winging  their  way  south,  closely  followed 
by  dark,  expanding  pufTs  of  smoke  from  well- 
timed  shells  of  the  enemy  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Evidently,  they  themselves,  higher  up,  had  not 
been  observed  as  they  had  slipped  over  the  front 
line.  In  the  mirror  he  could  see  Taylor  standing 
up,  his  hands  shading  his  eyes,  scanning  the  sky 
for  hostile  planes.  Stubby  consulted  his  map, 
hanging  in  front  of  his  cockpit,  and  decided  that 
their  own  lines  must  be  nearly  seventeen  miles 
behind  them.  They  were  well  toward  the  object- 
ive of  the  mission  now.  Gradually  his  nervous- 
ness left  him.  He  even  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  of  the  Huns  below,  unsuspecting  their 
presence  there  above  them. 

He  opened  the  square  shutter  and  looked 
through  the  hole  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  cockpit  a 


few  inches  behind  the  rudder-bar.  Human  forms 
were  too  small  to  be  distinguished,  but  he  easily 
made  out,  directly  below,  a  train  puffing  along  the 
railroad. 

"Probably  it  's  loaded  with  shells  for  those 
archie  batteries  that  are  firing  down  there,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "I  wish  I  had  a  fat  little 
bomb  to  drop  just  in  front  of  it!" 

They  were  nearing  their  objective.  Taylor 
had  disappeared  into  his  cockpit,  evidently  busy- 
ing himself  with  the  mechanism  on  his  camera. 
Stubby  took  up  the  look-out  for  enemy  planes. 
Suddenly  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  Three 
miles  or  more  ahead,  to  the  right,  flew  six  Fok- 
kers.  After  watching  them  for  a  few  seconds,  he 
realized  that  they  intended  to  keep  their  distance. 
As  was  their  practice,  when  outnumbered,  the 
Huns  were  not  going  to  risk  a  fight  with  the  pro- 
tecting scouts  which  still  held  to  their  battle 
formation  above.  Stubby  rocked  the  plane  from 
side  to  side.  Taylor's  head  popped  up  instantly, 
his  hands  instinctively  reaching  for  the  firing- 
button  on  his  Lewis  guns.  He  looked  in  the  di- 
rection his  companion  was  pointing,  and  nodded. 

"I  -  had  -  bet  -  ter  -  be  -  gin  -  my  -  dive,"  said 
Stubby,  into  the  glass. 

Again  Taylor  nodded.  "Avoid-that-cloud- 
un-der-us-if-pos-si-ble,"  he  replied,  indicating 
a  large  cloud  some  distance  below. 

The  plane  dipped  earthward  and  the  dive  began. 

Poiiff!  A  high-explosive  shell  from  an  archie 
below  exploded  fifty  yards  to  the  left.  Its  thick 
black  smoke  curled  and  expanded,  revealing  for  a 
moment  the  angry  red  flame  at  its  center.  The 
report  was  greatly  muffled  by  the  tremendous  roar 
of  the  motor.  It  seemed  to  Stubby  to  make  the 
same  sound  as  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  when  it 
plunges  to  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water.  A  sec- 
ond and  a  third  black  puff  appeared  some  distance 
ahead,  a  little  higher. 

"Change  -  course  -  a  -  lit  -  tie,"  communicated 
Taylor,  in  the  mirror,  with  a  slight  shake  of  the 
head. 

Stubby  swung  a  few  degrees  from  his  course. 
For  a  while  the  gunners  below  lost  the  range  and 
the  shells  burst  high  and  wide  of  their  target.  He 
skirted  the  edge  of  the  cloud  that  Taylor  had 
pointed  out,  and  at  ten  thousand  feet  brought 
the  ship  out  of  the  dive  with  a  sharp  virage  to  the 
right.  Thinking  that  he  must  be  about  on  the 
line  of  the  objective,  he  opened  the  shutter  at  his 
feet  and  peered  earthward.  But  it  was  not  the 
earth  that  he  saw.  Below,  co  ' 
from  view  the  strip  of  territoi 
graphed,  was  another,  larger,  fla 

Stubby  was  at  a  loss  as  to  a 
To  dive  below  the  cloud  would 
within  a  mile  of  the  guns,  wh 
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"FROM  THE  REAR,  THE  MUFFLED  SOUND  OF  TAVLOR'S  GUNS  DID  NOT  FLAG.  AND  THE  CRACK 
OF  THE  HOSTILE  GUNS  KEPT  IT  COMPANY"  (SEE  PAGE  V-i'S) 


gauging  tlieir  fire  too  accurateK'  for  comfort. 
Inexperienced  as  he  was,  Stubby  knew  that  such 
an  attempt  would  be  suicidal.  Evidently  the 
jig  was  up.  Recalling  the  order  of  the  corps 
commander,  he  looked  into  the  glass  for  Taylor's 
signal  to  return  to  their  lines.  The  latter  signaled 
with  his  hand.    Stubby  gasped  and  went  white. 

"He  wants  to  dive  below  it!"  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  but  no  one  heard  him,  not  even  himself,  for 
the  motor's  roar  destroyed  the  sound.  The  icy 
hand  of  fear  clutched  him  about  the  heart;  but 
only  for  a  moment.  His  pride  reasserted  itself. 
He  squared  his  shoulders  abruptly — the  familiar 
sign  that  Stubby  Robinson  was  about  to  do  or  die. 

Down  went  the  nose  of  the  plane,  headed 
straight  for  the  center  of  the  cloud.  Its  speed 
became  so  great  that  the  strut-wires  began  to 
sing.  The  sudden  manoeuver  of  the  aircraft  had 
been  totally  unexpected  by  the  gunners  and  the 


shells  directed  at  it  were  now  exploding  too  high. 
Down,  down  they  sped.  The  cloud  was  even 
lower  than  Stubby  had  thought,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate. 

In  a  few  more  seconds  it  enveloped  the  ship, 
and  they  flew  in  a  world  of  cold,  wet  mist.  Stubby 
had  often  heard  of  the  danger  of  entering  a  cloud 
while  being  "archied,"  but  they  were  so  com- 
pletely wrapped  in  the  clammy  fog  that  he  felt 
almost  safe  for  the  moment. 

In  another  second  the  ground  began  to  appear, 
though  indistinctly.  In  still  another,  they  were 
clear  of  the  cloud  and  almost  over  their  objective. 
Stubby  shoved  his  fogged  goggles  up  over  his  hel- 
met and  cleared  the  face  of  the  mirror  with  his 
hand.  Taylor,  tense  of  face,  indicated  with  his 
arm  the  course  to  follow.  Then  he  disappeared 
within  his  cockpit  and  began  to  take  the  photo- 
graphs. 
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Again  the  archies  quickly  picked  up  the  range, 
an  easy  one  now,  and  soon  they  were  bracketing 
the  airplane  right  and  left,  fore  and  aft,  above  and 
below.  Evidently,  a  six-gun  battery  was  firing 
at  them  fast  and  furiously,  for  six  shells  exploded 
simultaneously  about  them  time  after  time. 

"If  I  could  swing  about  or  dodge  a  bit,  it  would 
n't  be  quite  so  bad,"  muttered  Stubby,  the  strain 
beginning  to  tell.  "Taylor  seems  to  be  taking  a 
long  time  with  those  first  twelve  pictures." 

The  air  seemed  filled  with  black  smoke  from 
the  snarling  shells.  Often  one  would  burst  so 
close  that  the  plane  quivered  from  tip  to  tail. 
Then,  as  though  by  an  unseen  hand,  he  saw  a  long 
slit  appear  in  the  fabric  of  the  upper  right  wing. 
A  bullet!  And  on  the  instant,  he  heard  the 
muffled  bark  of  the  rear  guns.  In  the  mirror  he 
saw  Taylor,  his  back  toward  him,  shooting  rapidly 
into  a  gaudy  red-and-yellow  Fokker,  bearing  the 
black  cross,  which  was  rapidly  returning  the  fire. 
Stubby  turned  his  head  as  far  around  as  he  could 
and  saw  a  formation  of  ten  or  twelve  Fokkers 
some  distance  behind  the  first,  headed  for  the 
Salmson.  In  vain  did  he  look  for  his  protecting 
planes.    They  were  not  in  sight! 

Wisely  deciding  to  make  a  run  for  it,  he  swung 
south.  A  stay-wire  snapped  free,  cut  by  a  bullet. 
Splinters  flying  back  into  his  face  told  him  that  a 
blade  of  the  propeller  had  been  hit.  The  motor 
began  to  \'ibrate  badK  as  the  result.  Two  more 
long  rips  appeared  magically  in  the  wings.  From 
the  rear,  the  muffled  sound  of  Taylor's  guns  did 
not  flag,  and  the  slightl>-  more  mufifled  crack  of  the 
hostile  guns  kept  it  company. 

Feeling  that  they  could  not  get  away  and  wish- 
ing to  relieve  Taylor  by  getting  his  own  gun  into 
action.  Stubby  began  to  turn.  Half-way  around, 
he  saw  a  welcome  sight.  Hard  upon  the  Fokkers 
were  diving  the  tardy  protection  planes,  and  with 
them,  bearing  the  French  cocarde,  a  formation  of 
Spads,  which  had  been  attracted  to  the  scene  by 
the  firing.  Immediately  a  "dog"  fight  ensued. 
Stubby  drew  his  crippled  two-seater,  with  its 
precious  pictures,  out  of  the  field  of  fire  and  limped 
homeward.    He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"AU-right-here,"  he  grinned  into  the  glass. 
' '  H  ow-abou  t-you  ? ' ' 

Taylor  pointed  to  a  thin,  livid  line  across  one 
cheek  where  a  bullet  had  grazed  it,  and  also 
grinned. 

"That 's-all,"  he  answered. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  they  glided  down  to  their 
home  field  and  smoothly  rolled  to  a  stop  in  front 
of  the  hangars.  A  group  of  fliers  and  mechanics 
quickly  surrounded  the  bullet-riddled  ship.  Far 
more  bullets  and  shell-fragments  had  left  their 
marks  on  it  than  Stubby  had  thought  possible. 
He  climbed  to  the  ground,  Taylor  following. 


Stubby  noticed  that  he  had  adjusted  his  helmet  so 
that  it  concealed  the  wound  on  his  cheek. 

"How 's  Duncan?"  asked  Taylor. 

"Hip  broken,"  answered  Fulton,  soberly.  "Did 
you  get  any  photos?" 

"Twenty-four,"  replied  Taylor,  "and  the  credit 
for  getting  them  belongs  entirely  to  Robinson. 
I  '11  turn  in  my  report  this  evening."  There  was 
a  peculiar  look  in  his  eye  and  he  did  not  smile. 

Stubby  went  over  to  Fulton  and  whispered: 
"A  bullet  struck  him  on  the  cheek,  cutting  a  nasty 
flesh-wound.  It 's  probably  not  serious,  but  you 
had  better  send  for  the  medico."  Then  he  hur- 
ried after  Taylor,  somewhat  puzzled. 

"The  reason  I  did  n't  signal  you  that  I  was 
changing  that  first  plate-holder,"  said  Taylor  to 
Stubby,  as  the  latter  reached  his  side,  "was  that 
I  felt  there  was  n't  time." 

They  walked  along  in  silence  for  a  moment  and 
then  Taylor  spoke  again. 

"Robinson,  I  don't  think  that  any  one  has  ever 
thought  me  a  coward,  or  found  me  unwilling  to 
take  any  sporting  chance.  But  with  that  forma- 
tion of  Huns  coming  straight  at  us  from  one  side 
and  the  six  to  the  right  keeping  off  only  because 
of  our  protection,  the  chance  you  took  was  n't 
even  sporting.  If  it  had  n't  been  for  the  French- 
men, I  don't  believe  that  our  seven  scouts,  and 
incidentally,  ourselves,  could  ever  have  reached 
our  lines  again.  Had  it  been  the  last  chance  to 
get  the  photos,  it  would  have  been  worth  such  a 
risk.  But  as  you  knew,  we  could  have  tried  again 
in  the  morning,  when  the  odds  certainly  would 
not  have  been  any  greater.  However,  you  got 
awa\'  with  it,  and,  after  all,  that  's  everything. 
You  ha\e  nerve,  and  if  you  use  it  wisely,  you 
will  accomplish  some  good  work  here  with  the 
squadron." 

"Sa>',  Taylor!"  burst  out  Stubby,  completely 
bewildered,  "/  am  not  the  one  who  has  the  nerve! 
I  did  n't  see  that  second  bunch  of  Huns,  and  I  was 
scared  to  death  when  you  signaled  for  me  to  dive 
below  that  cloud !" 

It  was  Taylor's  turn  to  stare.  "And  I  thought 
you  were  just  a  reckless  fool,"  he  said.  "Stubby, 
you  're  right  there  with  the  pluck!  Will  you  take 
Duncan's  place  and  team  up  with  me?  With  the 
beginning  we  have  made  together,  we  should  be 
able  to  turn  a  few  more  good  tricks  for  the  'Griz- 
zlies' in  the  future." 

"There 's  nothing  I  'd  like  better,"  stammered 
Stubby,  wondering  if  the  experience  of  the  after- 
noon had  unbalanced  his  mind,  "but  I  don't 
understand  what  you  are  driving  at." 

"Stubby,"  said  Taylor  with  a  chuckle,  "I  did  n't 
signal  you  to  go  down — I  signaled  you  to  gohome!" 

And  just  at  that  moment  the  "medico"  came 
up  to  dress  Taylor's  cheek. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

There  was  some  strange  mystery  about  the  closed-up  and  empty  bungalow.  "Curlew's  Nest."  So  had  discovered 
Leslie  Crane,  who  occupied  the  one  next  to  it  on  the  ocean  beach,  and  her  friend  Phyllis  Kelvin,  who  was  staying  at 
another  half  a  mile  away.  Leslie  had  seen  strange  lights  behind  its  shutters  at  night;  her  dog,  Rags,  had  unearthed 
from  the  sand  in  front  of  it  a  curious  bronze,  carved  box,  which  the  girls  were  unable  to  open  and  had  hidden  on  an 
unused  kitchen  shelf  in  Leslie's  bungalow.  They  had  explored  Curlew's  Nest  twice,  but  found  nothing  in  it  of  in- 
terest save  a  string  of  beads  torn  from  a  dress,  a  broken  knife-blade,  and  an  old  envelop  with  the  name  "Hon. 
Arthur  Ramsay"  on  it,  which  was  not,  however,  the  name  of  the  old  gentleman  who  had  last  occupied  the  place. 
Then,  in  a  little  store  in  the  village,  they  encounter  a  young  English  girl,  a  stranger  in  the  village,  whose  dress.  Leslie 
discovers,  is  trimmed  with  beads  similar  to  those  they  have  found.  On  inquiry,  they  learn  that  she  is  stopping  at 
"Aunt  Sally  Blake's"  in  the  village  and  that  her  name  is  "Miss  Ramsay." 

That  same  afternoon  they  go  to  call  on  Aunt  Sally,  whom  Phyllis  knows  very  well,  and  get  her  to  talk  about  her 
boarder.  She  tells  them  that  Miss  Ramsay  has  a  grandfather  who  is  very  ill  in  a  hospital  at  the  large  town  of 
Branchville  a  few  miles  away  and  that  she  goes  every  day  to  see  him,  driving  there  in  her  car;  that  she  and  her 
grandfather  had  been  staying  at  the  big  summer  hotel  on  the  beach  until  it  closed.  Aunt  Sally  thinks  the  young 
girl  rather  "stand-offish"  and  not  inclined  to  get  acquainted  or  be  friendly.  The  girls  later  ascertain  that  the  grand- 
father's name  is  also  Ramsay. 

Next  morning,  about  dawn,  Leslie  looks  out  of  her  window  toward  the  ocean  and  sees  the  figure  of  some  one 
digging  in  the  sand  by  the  old  log  where  her  dog  had  found  the  buried  box.  The  figure  finally  gives  up  the  quest 
and  walks  away.  Leslie  does  not  see  his  face,  but  realizes  that  it  is  a  large,  burly  man  and  that  ho  walks  with  a 
limp!  After  breakfast  she  hurries  to  communicate  her  discovery  to  Phyllis,  who  decides  to  spend  her  nights 
at  Leslie's  after  this,  so  that  she  shall  not  miss  these  strange  occurrences.  On  strolling  back  to  Rest  Haven,  the 
Crane's  bungalow,  what  is  their  amazement  to  behold  Miss  Ramsay  sitting  on  the  veranda,  chatting  with  Leslie's 
invalid  aunt! 


CHAPTER  XII 

A  NEW  FRIEND 

The  astonishment  of  the  girls  at  this  amazing 
change  of  front  in  the  difficult  Miss  Ramsay  was 
beyond  all  expression.  Her  intonation  was 
slightly  English,  her  manner  charming.  They 
had  not  dreamed  that  she  could  be  so  attractive. 
And  so  fresh  and  pretty  was  she  that  she  was  a 
real  delight  to  look  upon. 

"What  delightful  little  cottages  these  are!" 
she  went  on.  "They  look  so  attractive  from  the 
outside.  I 'm  sure  they  must  be  equally  so  from 
the  inside.  We  have  nothing  quite  on  this  style 
in  England,  where  I  come  from." 

"W^ould  n't  you  like  to  go  through  ours?" 
asked  Miss  Marcia,  hospitably.  "Leslie,  take 
Miss  Ramsay  through.  Perhaps  she  will  be  in- 
terested to  see  the  interior." 

"Oh,  I  '11  be  delighted!"  exclaimed  Miss  Ram- 
say, and  rose  to  accompany  Leslie. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  make  the  round  of 
Rest  Haven.  Rather  to  her  hostess's  astonish- 
ment, the  girl  seemed  more  enthusiastic  over 
Leslie's  room  than  any  of  the  others  and  lingered 
there  the  longest,  though  it  was  by  no  means  the 
most  attractive. 

"What  a  wonderful  view  you  have  of  the  sea!" 
she  said.  And  then  she  strolled  to  the  other 
window  and  looked  out,  long  and  curiously. 
"That 's  an  interesting  little  cottage  next  door," 


she  remarked  presently.  "Is  it — is  it  just  like 
this  one?" 

"Why,  no.  It  's  larger  and  differently  ar- 
ranged and  furnished  more  elaborately,  too,  I — 
I  believe,"  faltered  Leslie,  hoping  she  had  not 
appeared  to  know  too  much  about  it. 

"I  wonder  if  we  could  go  through  it?"  went  on 
the  visitor.  "I — I  just  love  to  see  what  these 
little  seashore  places  look  like.  They  're  so 
different  from  ours." 

"Oh,  I  hardly  think  so!"  cried  Leslie.  "You 
see  it  's  all  locked  up  for  the  winter,  and  Mrs, 
Danforth,  who  owns  it,  has  the  key." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  intently.  "And  there 's 
no  other  way,  I  suppose,  besides  the  front  door?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  countered  Leslie,  sud- 
denly on  her  guard.  "If  there  were,  would  it 
be  right  to  try  it,  do  you  think?  Would  n't  it 
be  too  much  like  trespassing?" 

"Oh,  of  course!"  laughed  Miss  Ramsay.  "I 
only  meant  that  it  would  be  fun  to  look  it  o\er, 
if  there  were  any  proper  way  of  doing  so.  You 
see,  Grandfather  and  I  might  be  here  another 
summer  and  I  'd  just  love  to  rent  a  little  cottage 
like  either  one  of  these  two." 

She  turned  away  from  the  window  and  they 
sauntered  out  of  the  room  and  back  to  the 
veranda. 

"And  now  that  you 've  seen  Leslie's  bungalow, 
you  must  run  over  and  see  ours,  especially  as  it 
was  at  ours  you  at  first  intended  to  call!"  said 
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Phyllis.  "Come  along,  Leslie,  and  we  '11  show 
Miss  Ramsay  over  Fisherman's  Luck!" 

It  struck  the  girls  that  Miss  Ramsay  showed  a 
trifle  less  enthusiasm  about  returning  to  the 
other  cottage.    Still,  she  agreed,  with  a  fair  as- 
sumption of  polite  inter- 
est, and  they  tramped 
back  along  the  beach, 
chatting  agreeably. 

But  she  showed  very 
genuine  pleasure  in  the 
entirely  diff  erent  appear- 
ance of  Ph>'llis's  abode, 
and  a  large  surprise  at 
the  presence  of  a  grand 
piano  in  so  unusual  a 
place.  And  when  Leslie 
had  informed  her  of  Phyl- 
lis's  talent  she  eagerly 
demanded  that  they  be 
given  an  immediate 
concert. 

And  it  was  Phyllis's 
sudden  whim  to  render  a 
very  charming  and 
touching  program,  end- 
ing with  the  Chopin 
"Berceuse."  The  music 
died  away  in  a  hushed 
chord,  and  Leslie,  who 
had  been  gazing  out  ai 
the  ocean  during  its  ren- 
dering, was  astonished, 
when  she  looked  around, 
to  see  their  visitor  fur- 
tively wiping  away  a  few 
tears. 

"I  'm  a  perfect  goose 
about  some  kinds  of 
music!"  she  muttered 
apologetically ;  and  then, 
abruptly,  "Won't  you 
two  girls  please  call  me 
Eileen?  I  'm  so  lonely 
here  and  I  have  n't  any 
fr — friends  and — and — I 
'd  like  to  see  you  often." 

And  then  the  impulsive 
Phyllis  put  a  comradely 

arm  about  her  shoulder.  "Just  come  as  often  as 
you  like.  We  '11  always  be  delighted  to  see  you. 
I 'm  sure  we  three  can  have  a  jolly  time  together. 
And  be  sure  to  call  us  by  our  first  names,  too." 

"Thank  you,  Phyllis  and  Leslie,"  she  said 
simply.  "You  are  more  than  kind  to  me.  But 
I  must  be  getting  back  now.  It 's  'most  time  for 
me  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  see  Grandfather. 
He  's  so  ill,  and  I  'm  so  worried  about  him!" 


Again  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "But 
good-by!  1  'm  coming  o\'er  to-morrow  with  the 
car  to  take  you  all  out  for  a  spin!" 

And  with  that  she  was  gone,  running  down 
the  path  to  where  she  had  parked  the  car. 


THE  MUSIC  DIED  AWAY  IN  A  HUSHED  CHORD" 


When  they  were  alone,  the  two  girls  looked  at 
one  another. 

"It 's  the  most  amazing  thing  I  ever  heard  of — 
this  change  in  her!"  marveled  Phyllis.  "Have 
you  the  slightest  idea  what  has  caused  it?" 

"I  think  I  have,"  answered  Leslie,  and  she  told 
of  the  girl's  curious  conduct  when  she  was  being 
shown  through  Rest  Haven.  "I  believe  she  had 
a  purpose  in  coming  here — she  may  have  thought 
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she  could  find  out  something  from  us.  And  she 
certainly  thought  she  might  get  into  Curlew's 
Nest,  though  I  don't  believe  for  a  minute  the 
reason  she  gave  was  the  only  one.  I  think  she 
did  n't  particularly  want  to  go  to  see  your  place, 
either,  but  when  she  got  here  she  liked  it." 

"Yes,  and  I  like  her — strange  as  you  may  think 
it!"  declared  Phyllis.  "I  've  quite  changed  my 
mind  about  her.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  girl 
is  having  a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  somehow  or 
other — trouble  she  can't  tell  us  about.  What 
the  mystery  is  and  how  it  is  connected  with  that 
cottage,  I  don't  see.  But  I  do  believe  that  she 
likes  us,  and  if  we  're  ever  going  to  solve  this 
mystery  at  all,  it  will  probably  be  through  her." 

"Shall  we — do  you  think  we  ought  to — give 
her  the  'Dragon's  Secret'?"  faltered  Leslie. 

"I  certainly  do  not — at  least  not  yet!  I  '11 
wait  till  I  know  a  few  things  more  before  I  make 
a  move  like  that!"  declared  the  emphatic  Phyllis. 
"And  now  come  along  and  let 's  have  our  swim." 

CHAPTER  Xni 

THE  CURIOUS  BEHAVIOR  OF  TED 

True  to  their  previous  arrangement,  Phyllis 
spent  the  night  with  Leslie  at  Rest  Haven.  They 
read  together  till  a  very  late  hour  and  then  sat  up 
even  later,  in  the  dark,  watching  from  Leslie's 
window  to  see  if  there  were  any  further  develop- 
ments at  Curlew's  Nest.  But  nothing  unusual 
happened. 

"Is  n't  that  exactly  my  luck!"  complained 
Phyllis.  "If  I  were  n't  here,  I  suppose  there  'd 
be  half  a  dozen  spooky  visitors!" 

"Oh,  no!"  laughed  Leslie.  "Probably  nothing 
will  happen  again  for  some  time.  Remember 
how  very  few  times  it  has  happened,  anyway. 
But  it  is  provoking — just  when  we  're  all  ready 
for  it!" 

"Do  you  know,"  exclaimed  Phyllis,  suddenly, 
"this  is  the  time  when  I 'd  just  love  to  go  through 
that  place  again!  What  do  you  say  if  we  get  out 
of  this  window  and  try  it?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Leslie.  "You  must  n't 
think  of  such  a  thing !  Can't  you  see  how  awfully 
dangerous  it  would  be?  Just  suppose  some  one 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  visit  the  place 
again  to-night — and  find  us  in  there.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  position  for  us!" 

"I  would  n't  be  afraid  of  Eileen!"  stoutly 
declared  Phyllis.  "I  'd  rather  enjoy  meeting 
her  there.  It  would  give  her  something  to  ex- 
plain!" 

"But  there  's  some  one  else  you  might  meet 
there  who  might  not  be  so  amusing — the  man  with 
the  limp!"  Leslie  reminded  her. 

Phyllis  had  to  acknowledge  that  this  was  so. 


and  the  subject  was  dropped,  much  to  Leslie's 
relief. 

Next  afternoon  Eileen  came  over  with  her  car 
and  invited  the  girls  and  Miss  Marcia  to  go  for  a 
long  ride.  They  all  accepted  with  alacrity, 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  change.  Eileen  in- 
sisted that  Miss  Marcia  sit  by  her  while  she 
dro\  e,  and  as  she  did  this  with  remarkable  ease, 
she  was  able  to  converse  pleasantly  with  her 
guests  most  of  the  time.  She  took  them  for  a 
very  long  drive,  and  they  were  all  astonished  at 
her  familiarity  with  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  She  assured  them  that  she  had  grown 
to  know  them  well,  during  the  long  days  lately 
when  she  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  explore 
them  with  the  car. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  returned  at  last  to  the 
beach,  and,  having  deposited  Phyllis  first  at  her 
bungalow,  Eileen  drove  the  others  to  theirs.  They 
bade  her  good  night  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
path  that  led  up  the  slope  to  their  cottage,  and 
she  sat  and  watched  them,  without  starting  the 
car,  till  they  had  disappeared  indoors.  But  it  so 
happened  that  Leslie  turned  around,  opened  the 
door,  and  came  out  again  almost  at  once  to  get 
an  armful  of  wood  for  the  fire  from  the  bin  on  the 
back  veranda.  And  in  so  doing,  it  happened  also 
that  she  witnessed  a  curious  little  incident. 

Eileen  seemed  to  have  had  a  slight  difficulty  in 
starting  the  car,  but  it  was  in  motion  now,  going 
slowly,  and  had  advanced  only  about  as  far  as 
the  path  leading  up  to  Curlew's  Nest.  Leslie 
stood  in  the  darkness  of  her  porch,  idly  watching 
its  progress,  when  something  that  happened 
caused  her  heart  to  leap  into  her  throat.  Out 
from  some  thick  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  road, 
there  appeared  a  dark  form,  which  signaled  to 
the  car.  Eileen  whirled  the  wheel  around,  ap- 
plied the  brake,  and  the  car  almost  came  to  a  stop. 
Almost — but  not  quite,  for  the  figure  leaped  into 
it  while  it  was  still  going.  Then  Eileen  increased 
the  speed,  the  car  shot  forward,  and  was  almost 
instantly  out  of  sight. 

Leslie  got  her  wood  and  went  indoors  in  a  daze. 
What  could  it  all  mean?  What  duplicity  had 
Eileen  been  guilty  of  now?  The  thing  certainly 
looked  very,  very  sinister,  consider  it  how  she 
would!  And  she  could  breathe  no  word  of  it  lo 
her  aunt,  who,  as  Leslie  entered,  straightway 
began  on  a  long  eulogy  of  Eileen,  her  delightful 
manners,  her  thoughtfulness,  and  her  kindne.ss  in 
giving  them  an  afternoon  of  such  enjoyment. 
It  seemed  to  Leslie,  considering  what  had  just 
happened,  that  she  must  certainly  scream  with 
nervousness  if  Miss  Marcia  did  not  stop,  and  she 
tried  vainly  several  times  to  steer  her  to  another 
theme. 

But  Miss  Marcia  had  found  u  topic  that  inter- 
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ested  her,  and  she  was  not  to  be  di\erted  from 
it  till  it  was  exhausted! 

With  all  her  strength,  Leslie  longed  for  the 
time  to  come  when  Phy  llis  should  appear,  for  she 
had  promised  to  come  again  for  the  night.  And 
when  the  supper  was  eaten  and  the  dishes  had 
been  disposed  of,  Leslie  went  outside  and  paced 
and  paced  back  and  forth  on  the  front  veranda, 
peering  \  ainly  into  the  darkness  to  watch  for  her 
friend.    Miss  Marcia,   indoors  with   Rags  !)\- 


agreed  Leslie.  "But  who  could  that  other  person 
have  been?" 

"The  man  with  the  limp?"  suggested  Phyllis. 

"No,  I 'm  very  sure  it  was  not  he.  This  person 
sprang  into  the  car  while  it  was  still  in  motiort — 
was  very  active,  evidently.  I  'm  certain  the  man 
with  the  limp  could  never  have  done  that!" 

"Well,  was  it  a  man  or  a  woman?  Surely  you 
could  tell  that!" 

"Xo,  actually  I  could  n't.    It  was  getting  so 


"EILEEN  WHIRLED  THE  WHEEL  AROUND,  APPLUiU  THl',  BRAKE.  AND  THE  CAR  ALMOST  CAME  TO  A  STOP" 


the  blazing  fire,  called  se\eral  times  to  her  to 
come  in  and  share  the  warmth  and  comfort,  but 
she  felt  she  could  not  endure  the  confinement  in 
the  house  and  the  peaceful  sitting  by  the  hearth, 
when  her  thoughts  were  so  upset.  Would  Phyllis 
never  appear?    What  could  be  keeping  her? 

It  was  a  small,  but  very  active,  indignation 
meeting  that  was  held  when  the  two  girls  were  at 
last  together.  Leslie  would  not  permit  Phyllis 
to  go  indoors  for  a  time  after  she  arrived,  though 
the  night  was  rather  chilly,  but  kept  her  on  the 
veranda  to  explain  what  had  happened. 

"The  deceitful  little  thing!"  cried  Phyllis. 
"Now  I  see  exactly  what  she  took  us  all  out  for 
this  afternoc-i,  even  Miss  Marcia — to  get  rid  of 
us  all  for  a  good  long  time  while  some  accomplice 
of  hers  did  what  they  pleased  in  Curlew's  Nest, 
quite  undisturbed  by  any  one  around!" 

"That  's  exactly  what  it  must  have  been," 


dark,  and  the  figure  was  so  far  off,  and  it  all 
happened  so  cjuickly  that  I  could  n't  see.  But, 
Phyllis,  I  'm  horribly  disappointed  in  Eileen! 
I  had  begun  to  think  she  was  loveh',  and  that 
we  had  misjudged  her  badly.    And  now — this!" 

She  's  simply  nsing  us — that  's  plain,"  agreed 
Phyllis.  "She  evidently  intended  to  do  so  from 
the  first,  after  she  found  out  we  were  right  on  the 
spot  here.  She  deliberately  came  out  to  culti- 
\  ate  our  acquaintance  and  make  it  seem  natural 
for  her  to  be  around  here.  Then  she  and  the  one 
she 's  working  with  planned  to  get  us  away  from 
here  for  the  whole  afternoon  and  have  the  field 
free  for  anything  they  pleased.  Faugh!  It 
makes  me  sick  to  think  of  being  duped  like  that!" 

"But  after  yesterday — and  the  way  she  acted 
when  you  played  Chopin,  and  what  she  said  about 
our  friendship,  and  all! — Was  anything  genuine?" 

"Not  a  thing!"  declared  Phyllis,  positively. 
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"All  put  on  to  get  a  little  farther  into  our  good 
graces.  Well,  I  '11  never  be  caught  like  that 
again.  We  '11  continue  to  seem  very  friendly  to 
Miss  Eileen  Ramsay,  but  we  won't  be  caught 
twice!" 

"By  the  way,  what  made  you  so  late  to-night?" 
questioned  Leslie,  suddenly  changing  the  subject. 
"I  thought  you 'd  never  come!" 

"Oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you  right  away,  but  all 
this  put  it  out  of  my  head.  When  I  got  home 
after  the  ride,  I  found  only  Eather  there.  He  said 
Ted  had  been  away  most  of  the  afternoon.  He 
'd  gone  down  to  the  village  after  some  new  fish- 
ing-tackle and  had  n't  come  back  yet.  I  went 
in  and  got  supper,  and  still  he  did  n't  appear. 
Then  we  began  to  get  worried  and  'phoned  down 
to  Smithson's  in  the  village  where  they  sell  tackle, 
to  see  if  he  could  be  there.  They  said  he  had 
been,  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  they  had  n't 
seen  him  since.  We  called  up  e\'ery  other  place 
he  could  possibly  be,  but  nowhere  was  he  to  be 
found.  I  was  beginning  to  be  quite  upset  about 
him — when  in  he  walked! 

"He  was  very  quiet  and  uncommunicative  and 
would  n't  explain  why  he  was  so  late.  And  then, 
presently,  he  said  in  a  very  casual  manner  that 
his  hand  was  hurt.  And  when  he  showed  it  to  us, 
I  almost  screamed,  for  it  was  very  badly  hurt — 
all  torn  and  lacerated.  He  had  it  wrapped  in  his 
handkerchief  but  we  made  him  undo  it,  and  I 
bathed  it  and  Father  put  iodine  on,  and  I  fixed 
him  a  sling  to  wear  it  in.  The  thing  about  it  was 
that  he  did  n't  seem  to  want  to  tell  us  how  it 
happened.  Said  he  met  a  friend  who  in\-ited 
him  to  ride  in  their  car  and  had  taken  him  for  a 
long  drive.  And  on  the  way  home  they  'd  had 
a  little  breakdown,  and  Ted  had  tried  to  help  fix 
it  and  had  got  his  hand  caught  in  the  machinery 
somehow. 

"But  he  was  plainly  very  anxious  not  to  be 
questioned  about  it.  And  Father  says  that  Ted 
is  old  enough  now  to  be  trusted,  and  should  not 
be  compelled  to  speak  when  he  does  n't  wish  to, 
and  so  nothing  more  was  said.  But  it  all  seemed 
a  little  strange  to  me,  for,  honestly,  I  don't  know 
a  single  soul  in  this  village  that  Ted  knows  who 
owns  a  car,  or  any  other  of  our  friends  who  would 
likely  to  be  around  these  parts  just  now.  They 
're  all  home  or  at  their  schools  or  colleges.  When 
I  asked  him  whose  car  he  was  in,  he  just  glared 
at  me  and  said  I  always  did  ask  too  many  imperti- 
nent questions!  But  I  can't  make  much  out  of  it, 
and  I  hate  any  more  puzzles  to  think  about." 

Leslie,  however,  could  cast  no  light  on  this  new 
problem;  and  she  was  somewhat  more  interested, 
moreover,  in  their  other  puzzle.  But  as  she  was 
about  to  revert  to  that  subject  again,  Phyllis 
suddenly  interrupted: 


"Oh,  by  the  way,  soon  after  I  got  home.  Aunt 
Sally  telephoned  to  ask  if  we  were  back  from 
the  ride  yet.  And  when  I  said  we  'd  been  back 
some  time,  she  said  she  was  quite  worried  because 
Eileen  had  not  yet  appeared  and  it  was  late  and 
dark.  I  said  perhaps  she  had  stopped  somewhere 
in  the  \illage,  as  she  had  left  us  a  good  while 
before.  Quite  a  little  later,  just  before  Ted  got 
in.  Aunt  Sally  'phoned  again  to  say  that  Eileen 
had  just  arri\'ed.  She 'd  had  some  trouble  with 
the  car  after  she  left  us  and  had  to  stop  and  fix  it. 
I  wonder  what  was  the  matter  there?" 

Suddenly  Leslie  clutched  her  friend's  arm. 
"Phyllis  Kelvin,  are  we  going  crazy,  or  is  there 
some  strange  connection  in  all  this?  Can't  you 
see? — Ted  late  and  mixed  up  with  some  break- 
down— Eileen  late  and  had  trouble  with  the 
machinery, — and  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  some 
one  jump  into  her  car! — Could  it — conJd  it  be 
possible  that  person  was — Ted?" 

Phyllis  stared  at  her  as  if  she  thought  Leslie 
certainly  had  "gone  crazy."  "There  's  not  the 
slightest  chance  in  the  world!"  she  declared  posi- 
tively. "Why,  only  last  night,  when  I  was 
explaining  to  Ted  about  Eileen  and  how  we  'd 
become  friends,  all  he  said  was:  'Well,  so  you 've 
taken  up  with  some  other  dame,  have  you? 
Might  as  well  not  have  brought  you  down  here, 
all  the  good  you  are  to  us,  this  time.  Have  n't 
been  fishing  with  us  more  than  twice  since  we 
came !  Whoever  this  Eileen  is,  don't  for  goodness 
sake  have  her  around  here!'  If  he 'd  known  her, 
he  certainly  would  have  shown  it  in  some  way. 
He  acted  utterly  disgusted  with  me  for  having 
made  her  acquaintance!" 

"That  may  all  be  true,  but  it  does  n't  prove 
that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  her,"  stubbornly 
affirmed  Leslie. 

And  Phyllis  was  driven  to  acknowledge  the 
force  of  the  argument! 

CHAPTER  XIV 

A  MYSTERIOUS  MESSAGE 

They  went  indoors  at  last  and  tried  to  settle 
down  to  reading,  but  it  was  verj'  difficult  to  dis- 
tract their  minds  from  disturbing  thoughts. 
Miss  Marcia  retired  early,  as  the  ride  had  tired 
her,  and  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 
At  length  they  gave  up  the  attempt  to  read  and 
sat  talking  in  whispers  over  the  dying  fire.  When 
there  was  nothing  left  but  ashes,  Leslie  suggested, 
with  a  shiver,  that  they  go  to  bed,  and  they  with- 
drew to  Leslie's  room. 

Needless  to  say  they  did  not  go  to  bed  at  once, 
but  sat  long  by  the  side  window,  staring  across 
at  Curlew's  Nest.  And  it  was  then  that  Phyllis 
suddenly  had  her  great  idea. 
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"Now,  see  here,  Leslie  Crane,  I  have  an  idea 
and  I 'm  going  to  do  something,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  interfere  with  me.    Do  you  understand?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  whispered  LesUe,  look- 
ing alarmed. 

"I  mean  just  this.  You  're  going  to  stay  right 
where  you  are,  with  Rags,  and  keep  watch.  And 
I  'm  going  to  get  out  of  this  window  and  go  over 
and  explore  Curlew's  Nest  by  myself!" 

"Phyllis,  are  you  crazy?"  implored  Leslie. 
"I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
you  could  do!" 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  It 's  safer  to-night  than 
it  would  be  almost  any  other  time.  Because — • 
can't  you  see? — some  one  has  evidently  been  here 
all  the  afternoon,  when  the  coast  was  entirely 
clear,  and  no  doubt  they  've  done  all  they  wish 
to  do  there  for  this  day,  anyhow !  There  could  n't 
be  a  better  time  than  this  very  night,  for  there 's 
not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  they  '11  be  back 
again." 

"But  just  suppose  the  hundredth  chance  did 
happen,  what  would  you  do?"  argued  Leslie  in 
despair. 

"Do? — I  'd  shout  like  everything  to  you  to 
turn  Rags  loose  and  call  up  the  village  constable 
and  F"ather.  Or  better  yet,  I  'd  blow  this  police 
whistle  which  Father  always  insists  on  my  carry- 
ing so  that  I  can  call  them  in  to  meals  when  they 
're  down  on  the  beach.  If  you  hear  that — just 
start  things  going.  That 's  why  I 'm  leaving  you 
and  Rags  here  on  guard." 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  it — I  don't  like  it  at  all!" 
moaned  Leslie.  "It  would  n't  be  so  bad  if  you 
only  met  Eileen  there — but  you  can't  tell  whom 
you  might  encounter.  I  believe  there  's  some- 
thing more  dangerous  and  desperate  about  this 
affair  than  either  of  us  have  guessed.  I  don't 
know  why  I  think  so — it 's  just  come  to  me  lately. 
It  's  a  sort  of— presentiment  I  can't  seem  to 
shake  off!" 

"Nonsense!"  declared  Phyllis,  not  to  be  balked. 
"If  I  met  any  one  there,  it  could  only  be  Eileen, 
and  she 's  the  one  I 'm  crazy  to  encounter.  After 
the  way  she  has  treated  us,  I 'd  have  a  few  things 
to  say  to  that  young  person  for  trespassing  on 
Mrs.  Danforth's  property.  Mrs.  Danforth  has 
always  asked  that  we  keep  an  eye  on  these 
cottages  of  hers  while  we  're  here,— it 's  an  under- 
stood thing  between  us, — so  I  'd  be  entirely 
within  my  rights  in  going  in  there  to  look  the 
place  over,  especially  if  I  suspected  anything 
queer,  and  the  other  person  would  be  quite  in  the 
wrong.    Don't  you  see?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  that,  but  it  does  n't  lessen  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  dangerous!"  sighed  Leslie, 
wearily. 

Phyllis  ignored  this.    "If  the  hundredth  chance 


should  happen  and  I  encounter  Eileen,  or  if  I 
come  across  anything  very  unusual  and  think 
you  ought  to  see  it,  I  '11  let  you  know.  Only  in 
case  of  the  hundred  and  first  chance  of  real  danger 
will  I  blow  this  whistle.  Hold  on  tight  to  Rags 
and  don't  let  him  try  to  follow  me.  By-by!  See 
you  later!"  And  before  Leslie  could  expostulate 
further,  she  had  slipped  out  of  the  window,  her 
electric  torch  in  her  hand,  and  was  out  of  sight 
around  the  corner  of  the  neighboring  cottage. 

Leslie  remained  half  hanging  out  of  the  window, 
in  an  agony  of  suspense.  The  night  was  moon- 
less and  very  dark.  Added  to  that,  a  heavy  sea- 
mist  hung  over  everything  like  a  blanket,  and, 
out  of  the  gloom,  the  steady  pounding  of  the  surf 
came  to  her  with  ominous  insistence.  The  chill 
of  the  foggy  air  was  penetrating,  and  she  wrapped 
a  sweater  about  her  almost  without  realizing 
that  she  had  done  so. 

There  was  not  a  sound  from  the  next  house, 
nor  could  she  even  see  a  single  gleam  of  light  from 
the  chinks  in  the  shutters.  Where  could  Phyllis 
be?  Surely  there  had  been  time  enough  for  her 
to  have  entered  the  place,  looked  about,  and  come 
out  again.    What  could  she  be  doing? 

Then  her  brain  began  to  be  filled  with  horrible 
pictures  of  all  the  possible  and  impossible  things 
that  might  have  happened.  So  beyond  all  bear- 
ing did  this  feature  become  at  length  that  she 
came  to  the  sudden  conclusion  she  would  endure 
it  no  longer.  She  would  get  out  of  the  window, 
herself,  and  go  in  search  of  her  friend.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  Rags  could  do  some  one 
a  pretty  bit  of  damage! 

She  had  actually  got  as  far  as  to  put  one  foot 
o\  er  the  low  sill,  when  she  quickly  pulled  it  back 
again.  A  dark  form  had  slipped  around  the 
corner  of  the  other  house  and  was  hurrying  toward 
her. 

"Leslie!  Leslie!  Quick!  Can  you  come  here 
with  me?" 

Leslie  almost  collapsed,  so  swift  was  the  reac- 
tion of  relief  at  hearing  Phyllis's  voice,  after  all 
her  terrible  imaginings. 

"What  is  it?  What  have  you  found?"  she 
managed  to  reply. 

"I  can't  explain  to  you  here,"  whispered  Phyllis. 
"It  would  take  too  long.  Come  along  with 
me  and  see  for  yourself.  It  's  perfectly  safe. 
There  's  not  a  soul  around.  I  've  been  in  the 
house.  Bring  Rags  along — it  won't  hurt.  There 
have  been  queer  doings  here  to-day — evidently. 
You  can  see  it  all  in  five  minutes.    Do  come!" 

In  spite  of  all  her  previous  fears,  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  much  for  Leslie.  If  Phyllis  had 
examined  the  ground  and  found  it  safe,  surely 
there  was  no  need  for  fear,  and  her  curiosity  to 
see  what  her  friend  had  seen  was  now  stronger 
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than  she  could  resist.  She  crept  softly  out  of 
the  window,  speaking  to  Rags  in  a  whisper,  and 
the  dog  leaped  lightly  out  after  her. 

They  stole  around  the  corner  of  the  next  house, 
three  black  shadows  in  the  enveloping  mist,  and 
not  till  Phyllis  had  closed  the  side  door  of  Curlew's 
Nest  behind  them  was  a  word  spoken. 

"Follow  me  into  the  living-room,"  she  ordered, 
"and  if  you  don't  see  something  there  that 
surprises  you,  I  miss  my  guess!" 

She  switched  on  the  electric  torch,  and  Leslie 
and  Rags  followed  after  her  in  solemn  procession. 
From  what  she  had  said,  Leslie  expected  to  see  the 
place  in  a  state  of  terrible  disorder,  at  the  very 
least,  and  was  considerably  surprised,  when  she 
came  into  the  room,  to  observe  nothing  out  of 
its  place.  In  some  bewilderment  she  looked 
about,  while  Phyllis  stood  by,  watching  her. 

"Why,  what  's  wrong?  she  whispered;  "every- 
thing seems  to  be  just  as  it  was." 

"Look  on  the  center- table !"  commanded  Phyllis, 
and  she  turned  the  torch  full  on  that  article  of 
furniture. 

Leslie  tiptoed  over  to  examine  it.  Then  she 
uttered  a  little  half-suppressed  cry.  On  the 
table  was  a  slip  of  paper — not  a  very  large  slip, 
and  evidently  torn  from  some  larger  sheet.  And 
on  this  paper  were  a  few  words,  t^'pe-written. 
She  bent  to  read  them.    It  ran; 

It  is  advisable  that  the  article  stolen  Irom  its  hiding- 
place  be  returned  to  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  other- 

{Tu  be  o 


wise,  consequences  most  serious  to  all  parties  concerned 
will  result. 

Leslie  turned  deathly  pale  as  she  read  it  and 
seized  Phyllis  spasmodically  by  the  arm. 

"Oh,  come  out  of  here  this  moment!"  she 
exclaimed.  "I  will  not  stay  in  this  house  an- 
other instant.  I  told  you  it  was  dangerous!" 
and  she  dragged  her  friend,  with  the  strength  of 
terror,  to  the  side  door. 

Outside,  as  the  chill  mist  struck  her,  she 
breathed  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"What  a  little  'fraid-cat  you  are!"  laughed 
Ph>'llis.  "What  in  the  world  were  you  frightened 
about?" 

Leslie  shi^•ered.  "Oh,  the  whole  thing  strikes 
me  as  too  uncanny  for  words!  Some  one  has 
been  in  here  and  left  that  warning.  They  may 
be  around  here  now,  for  all  you  know.  Who  do 
}'Ou  suppose  it  can  be?" 

"I  've  a  verj'  good  notion  who  it  was,  but  it 's 
too  chilly  to  exjjlain  it  standing  here.  Go  o^"er 
to  the  house  with  Rags  and  I  '11  be  there  direct!)'. 
I  want  to  go  back  a  moment." 

"Phyllis,  Phyllis,  doiit  go  back  there  again!" 
implored  Leslie,  almost  beside  herself  with  an 
alarm  she  could  hardl>'  explain.  "What  do  )ou 
want  to  do?" 

"Never  mind!  Go  back!  1  'H  be  there  in  two 
minutes." 

And  tearing  herself  from  Leslie's  grasp,  Phyllis 
ran  back  into  the  dark  bungalow. 

inLinued) 


THE  BOY  SCOUT 

By  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY 


The  scout 
Does  n't  pout. 

He 's  a  regular  fellow; 
He 's  no  mollycoddle 

At  trifles  to  bellow; 
He  is  n't  a  coward. 
He  is  n't  a  cad; 

But  a  scout. 

In  and  out. 
Is  a  fine-tempered  lad. 

A  scout 
Is  no  lout. 

He  is  thoughtful  for  others- 
Especially  so  for 

The  sisters  and  mothers. 


He  is  n't  a  bulh  . 
Whate^•er  may  haj-). 

But  a  scout 

Without  doubt 
Is  a  tlioroughbred  chap. 

A  scout 
Does  n't  flout 

The  ad\ice  of  the  Master; 
He  turns  from  the  trails  thai 

May  lead  to  disaster; 
In  ways  that  are  sneakj' 
He  fails  to  find  joy; 

For  a  scout 

Is  throughout 
The  best  kind  of  a  boy ! 


S'lom  the  paintiii{z  by  Ooroi 

AN  OLD  TREE  ON  THE  PLAIN  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU— THE  HERO  OF  A  THOUSAND  STORMS 

THE  BUSY  FINGERS  OF  THE  ROOTS 

By  HALLAM  HAWKSWORTH 


The  root  family  will  soon  be  awake.  The  little 
alarm-clocks  of  the  soil,  the  thawing-out  process, 
will  stir  them  up — main  branch  and  all  the  tiny 
relati\es.     It  will  be  a  busy  season. 

"There  's  your  apple  crop;  we  help  to  make 
that,"  tiie  roots  might  say.  "And  there 's  the  corn 
in  the  crib  and  the  wheat  in  the  granary;  and  the 
rye  and  the  oats  and  the  barley;  and  the  hay  in 
the  mow;  and  the  carrots  and  the  turnips  and  tlie 
()Otatoes  in  the  root-cellar;  and  the  jelly  in  the 
jelly-glasses,  and  the  ja)n  and  the  preserx'es — we 
help  to  make  them  all. 

"And  we  've  been  working  for  you  ever  since 
the  world  began — almost ;  almost,  but  not  quite 
— for  the  earliest  plants — the  lichens,  for  example 
— did  n't  have  any  roots. 

"Yes,  and — well,  we  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing; Mr.  Lichen  has  been  a  good  neighbor,  but 
he  never  did  amount  to  much — never  could.  No 
plant  can  amount  to  much  without  roots.  But 
with  roots  and  a  good  start,  a  plant  can  do  most 


anything — raise  flowers  and  fruit  and  nuts,  and 
grow  into  trees  so  tall  you  can  hardly  see  the 
tops  of  them.  And  it  is  n't  alone  what  we  do  for 
the  plants  we  belong  to,  but  for  the  soil,  for  other 
plants  and  roots  that  come  after  we  're  dead  and 
gone.  F'or  them  we  even  split  up  rocks,  and  so 
start  these  rocks  on  their  wa>'  to  becoming  soil." 

HOW  THE  ROOTS  SPLIT  THE  ROCKS 

It 's  a  fact.  Roots  do  split  rocks.  This  happens 
oftenest  where  trees  grow  on  the  stony  flanks  of 
mountains.  Seeds  of  the  pines,  say,  dropped  in 
crevices  by  the  wind,  sprout  in  the  soil  they  find 
there;  and  then,  as  these  shoots  grow  up  into 
trees,  the  enlarged  roots,  in  their  search  for  more 
soil,  thrust  themselves  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  original  lodging-place  and  so  split  even  big 
rocks.  The  tap-roots  do  the  heaviest  part  of  this 
pioneer  work.  After  the  older  and  larger  roots 
have  broken  up  the  rock,  the  smaller  roots  and 
fibers,  feeling  their  way  about  among  the  stones, 
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enter  the  smaller  openings,  and,  by  their  growth, 
divide  the  rock  again  and  again. 

But  it 's  a  lot  of  hard  work  for  little  return,  as 
far  as  these  early  settlers  are  concerned;,  just  a 
bare  living.    All  these  rock  fragments,  in  the 


Pbotogrupb  by  Christine  K.  Scutl 


MOUNTAIN  OAK  GROWING  OUT  OF  A  BOULDER 

This  tree,  near  Los  Angeles,  California,  makes  the  best 
of  circumstances.    A  handful  of  earth  at  its  base  and  t7vo 
roots  which  have  crept  across  the  rock  to  the  soil  beyond, 
sustain  its  life 

course  of  the  years,  become  soil,  but  the  amount  of 
decay  is  small  during  the  lifetime  of  the  tree  that 
does  the  breaking. 

A  root,  as  you  of  course  know,  tapers.  This 
enables  it  to  enter  a  rock  crevice  like  a  wedge. 
As  it  pushes  its  way  in  farther  and  farther,  it  is 
growing  bigger  and  bigger;  and  it  is  this  steady 
pressure  that  breaks  the  rock.  Even  the  tiny 
root  of  a  bean  grows  with  a  force  of  several 
pounds,  and  the  power  exerted  by  the  growth  of 
big  things  is  something  tremendous.  At  Amherst 
Agricultural  College,  one  time,  they  harnessed 
up  a  squash,  to  see  how  hard  it  could  push  by 


growing.  From  a  force  of  sixty  pounds,  when  it 
was  a  mere  baby,  what  do  you  suppose  its  push 
amounted  to  when  it  had  reached  full  squash- 
hood  in  October?  Nearly  five  thousand  pounds; 
over  two  tons! 

But  don't  tliink  because  roots  can  and  do  split 
rocks,  if  need  be,  that  the>-  go  about  looking  for 
trouble.  On  the  contrary.  In  tra\'eling  through 
the  soil  they  always  choose  the  easiest  route,  the 
softest  spots.  They  use  their  brains  as  well  as 
their  muscles,  and  what  they  do  with  these  brains 
is  almost  unbelievable. 

HOW  A  ROOT  REPORTED  ITS  TRAVELS 

"S  et  the  roots  are  such  modest,  retiring  folks, 
always  hiding,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
\\ise  men — the  science  people — found  out  all 
that  the  family  can  do.  It  took  a  lot  of  these 
science  people,  and  the  wisest, — including  the 
great  Darwin, — to  get  the  storj-,  and  they  have 
n't  got  it  all  yet,  as  you  will  see.  It  was  Darwin 
who  first  thought  of  having  a  root  write  out 
his  autobiography, — or  part  of  it, — the  story  of 
his  travels;  for  he  does  travel,  not  only  for\vard, — 
as  e\erybody  kn<ws, — but  around  and  around — ■ 
a  regular  globe-trotter! 

Mr.  Darwin  was  a  wonderful  hand  at  that  sort 
of  thing — getting  nature  people  to  tell  their  sto- 
ries. He  was  an  inventor,  like  Mr.  Edison  and 
Dr.  Graham  Bell;  only  instead  of  inventing 
phonographs  and  telephones  for  human  beings  to 
talk  with,  he  invented  ways  of  talking  for  nature 
])eople.  \^'ell,  in  the  case  of  the  roots,  what  did 
he  do,  one  day,  but  take  a  piece  of  glass,  smoke  it 
all  o\er  with  lampblack, — you  'd  have  thought 
he  was  going  to  look  at  an  eclipse, — and  then  set 
it  so  the  root  could  use  it  as  a  kind  of  writing- 
desk.  And  on  this  glass  was  written  the  story 
just  as  the  root  told  it — in  his  own  hand.  And 
he  said  that,  in  a  hitching,  jerky  sort  of  way, 
roots  turn  round  and  round  as  they  grow  for- 
ward. In  the  ground,  to  be  sure,  a  root  can't 
move  as  freely  nor  as  fast  as  it  did  out  in  the  open 
and  over  this  smooth  glass,  but  it  does  turn, 
slowly,  little  by  little.  The  very  first  change  in 
a  growing  seed  is  the  putting  out  of  a  tiny  root; 
and  from  the  first,  this  root  feels  along,  like  one 
trying  to  find  something  in  a  dark  room.  In  this 
way  it  searches  out  the  most  mellow  soil  and  also 
any  little  cracks  down  which  it  can  pass. 

"Here 's  a  fine  opening  for  a  live  young  chap," 
we  can  imagine  one  of  these  roots  saying,  when  it 
comes  to  an  empty  earthworm  burrow  or  a  va- 
cancy left  by  some  other  little  root  that  has 
decayed  and  gone  away.  Roots  alwa\s  help 
themselves,  when  they  can,  to  read\-made 
openings,  and  it  is  this  round-and-round  motion 
that  enables  them  to  do  it. 
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Bi'T  e\en  this  is  n't  all.  A  root  not  only  moves 
forward  and  bends  down, — so  that  it  may  always 
keep  under  cover  and  away  from  the  light, — but 
it  has  a  kind  of  rocking  motion,  swinging  back 
and  forth,  like  a  winding  river  between  its  banks; 
and  for  a  somewhat  similar  reason. 

"It  's  looking  for  soft  spots!"  says  the  high- 
scliool  boy,  "just  as  the  river  does." 

Exactly.  But  not  in  the  sense  that  this  phrase 
is  used  in  slang.  The  root  has  certain  work  to  do, 
and  it  does  it  in  the  quickest  and  best  way.  It 
can  get  food  more  quickly  out  of  mellow  soil  than 
out  of  hard,  and  so  it  constantly  hunts  it  up.  I 
mean  just  that — hunts  it  up.  For  it  is  n't  by 
aimless  rocking  back  and  forth  that  roots  just 
happen  upon  the  mellow  places;  it  's  the  other 
way  around.  It  's  from  a  careful  feeling  along 
for  the  mellow  places  that  the  rocking  motion 
results. 

"But  how  on  earth  do  the  roots  do  this?  What 
makes  them  do  it?" 

That 's  what  any  live  boy  would  ask,  would  n't 
he?  So  you  may  be  sure  that 's  what  the  science 
people  asked,  and  this  is  the  answer: 

The  roots,  like  all  parts  of  the  plant, — like  all 
parts  of  boys  and  girls  and  grown  people,  for  the 
matter  of  that, — are  made  up  of  little  cells.  Well, 
these  cells,  first  on  one  side  of  the  root  and  then 
the  other,  enlarge,  and  so  pump  in  an  extra  flow 
of  sap.  Now,  as  we  know,  the  sap  contains  the 
food  of  the  plant,  just  as  blood  contains  the  food 
of  our  bodies;  and  more  food  means  more  growth. 
So  the  side  of  the  root  where  the  cells  first  swell 
out  grows  faster,  and  thus  pushes  the  root  over 
on  the  opposite  side.  Then  the  cells  in  this  op- 
posite side  swell,  and  the  root  is  turned  in  the 
other  direction  again.  So  it  goes  right  and  left,  up 
and  down.  And  when  these  two  motions — the  up- 
and-down  and  right-and-left — are  put  together, 
don't  you  see  what  you  get?  The  round  and  round 
motion. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  happened  right  now 
when  you  turned  your  finger  round  and  round  to 
imitate  the  motion  of  the  root.  (I  saw  you!) 
The  muscles  that  did  the  work  swelled  up  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other;  just  as  they 
do  when  you  bend  your  elbow,  when  you  walk, 
when  you  breathe,  when  you  laugh. 

And  more  than  that :  You  know  how  tired  you 
get  if  you  keep  using  one  set  of  muscles  all  the 
time — in  sawing  fire-wood,  for  example.  Yet  you 
can  play  ball  by  the  hour  and  never  think  of 
being  tired  until  it  's  all  over;  because,  for  one 
thing,  you  are  constantly  bringing  new  muscles 
into  action  as  you  go  to  bat,  as  you  strike,  as  you 
run  bases.    It 's  the  same  way  with  the  roots,  it 


seems.  For  the  theory  is  that  after  the  cells  on 
one  side  have  swelled,  they  rest;  then  the  cells  on 
the  other  side  get  to  work. 

"But  what  starts  the  movement?"  you  may 
say.  "The  idea  of  moving  my  arms  and  legs 
starts  in  my  brain." 

WHERE  A  ROOT  KEEPS  HIS  BRAINS 

Just  so,  again.  The  root  has  a  brain,  too,  or 
what  answers  for  a  brain.  And  the  root's  brain 
is  in  its  head ;  at  least,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  nose — 
that  is  to  say,  its  tip.  It 's  the  tip  that  first  finds 
out  which  side  of  the  road  is  best,  and  passes  the 
word  back  to  the  part  of  the  root  just  behind  it 
to  bend  this  way  or  that.  It 's  also  the  tip  that 
feels  the  pull  of  gravity  and  knows  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  roots  to  keep  under  cover.  And 
the  root  just  will  have  it  that  way.  You  can't 
change  his  mind.    Mr.  Darwin  tried  it,  and  he 
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THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  ROOT  IS  IN  ITS  TIP 

This  sprouted  bean,  placed  horizontally!,  feels  the  pull  of 
gravity,  and  the  radicle  turns  downward 

could  n't;  although  he  finally  changed  human 
minds  a  lot. 

This  is  how  he  tried  it  on  a  root :  he  took  a  bean 
with  a  little  root  that  had  just  started  out  into  the 
world.  He  cut  off  the  tip,  and  then  set  the  bean 
so  that  the  root  stuck  straight  up.  It  continued 
to  grow  that  way  for  some  little  time.  Finally, 
however,  a  new  tip  had  formed.  Then  there  was 
a  general  waking  up,  as  if  the  tip  said  to  the  rest 
of  the  root: 

"Here,  here,  this  will  never  do!  Where  are  you 
going?  You  must  bend  down." 

Anyhow,  that 's  what  the  root  proceeded  to  do. 
One  side  seemed  to  stop  growing,  almost,  while 
the  other  side  grew  rapidly;  and  so  the  bend- 
ing was  done. 

"Did  you  ever!  But  how  does  the  tip  send 
back  word?" 

"Don't  ask  me!"  says  the  Science  Man — say 
all  the  Science  Men,  even  to  this  day.  "We 
don't  know  yet  just  how  it  's  done.  But  we  're 
studying  these  things  all  the  time,  and  we  '11 
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SHOWING  HOW  THE  ROOTS  GO  DOWN  AND  DOWN,  WHILE  THE  PLANT  GROWS  lU'VVARU,  BUT  MORE  SLOWLY 


know  more  about  it  b\'  and  b>".  Meanwhile, 
perhaps  you  '11  tell  us  why  you  say  "Ouch!"  and 
pull  your  finger  away  when  you  touch  something 
hot. 

"Oh,"  you  reply,  "I  say  'ouch'  because  it 
hurts;  and  teacher  and  the  physiology  say  my 
arm  pulls  my  hand  away  because  my  head  tells  it 
to." 

"Yes,  but  how  does  the  head  make  the  arm  do 
the  pulling?  What  's  the  connection?"  says  the 
Science  Man. 

Well,  I  guess  we  shall  have  to  tell  him  we  don't 
know,  sha'n't  we? 

This  much  is  known,  however,  about  the  plants; 
they  have  what  answer  for  nerves, — delicate 
threads  connecting  the  cell  walls, — and  it  is 
thought  that  the  orders  the  root  tip  sends  out 
pass  along  these  threads. 

But  all  the  root's  brains  are  n't  in  the  tip,  any 
more  than  all  our  brains  are  in  our  heads.  Scat- 
tered through  our  bodies,  you  know,  are  little 
brains,  the  ganglia,  that  cause  the  nerves  to 
respond  in  different  ways  to  the  touch  of  things. 
So  it  is  with  roots.  For  instance,  a  root,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  tip,  is  sensitive  to  the 
touch  of  hard  objects  in  such  a  way  that  it  bends 
toward  them  instead  of  turning  away,  as  the  tip 
does.  The  result  is  that  when  a  root  comes  to  a 
pebble,  say,  underground,  the  sides  of  the  root 
press  close  up  to  the  sides  of  the  pebble,  it  turns 


around  corners  sharply — by  the  shortest  route — ■ 
andsogetso\"er  the  obstruction  as  soon  as  possible 
and  resumes  its  course  in  the  soil. 

And  different  parts  of  a  plant's  root  system 
respond  in  different  ways  to  the  pull  of  gra\  ity; 
and  some  don't  respond  at  all.  The  tap-root  for 
example,  which  always  grows  down,  has  roots 
growing  out  from  it  horizontally.  They  just 
won't  grow  any  other  way;  and  yet  this  is  also 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  gravity. 
Then  from  these  horizontal  roots  grow  out  a  third 
set,  and  they  don't  seem  to  pay  any  attention 
whatever  to  gravity.  They  grow  out  in  all 
directions, — every  which  way, — so  that  if  there  is 
a  bite  to  eat  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
are  reasonably  sure  to  find  it.  You  see  it  works 
out  all  right. 

When  a  plant  first  begins  to  peep  into  the  world 
out  of  that  wonder-box  we  call  the  seed,  it 's  the 
root,  as  we  know,  that  does  the  peeping;  it  comes 
first.  And  its  first  business  is  to  get  a  firm  hold  in 
the  soil.  So  a  lot  of  fine,  hairlike  fibers  grow  right 
and  left  and  all  around  and  take  a  firm  grip. 
There  is  an  acid  in  the  root  that  dissolves  what- 
ever the  root  touches  that  has  any  food  in  it — ■ 
including  pebbles  and  old  bones — and  so  makes  a 
kind  of  sticky  stuff  that  hardens.  In  this  way, 
these  fibrous  roots  not  only  get  good  meals  for 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  plant,  but  they  hold 
the  plant  firmly  in  the  soil,  against  the  strain  of 
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the  winds.  They  also  give  the  tap-root  something 
to  brace  its  back  against,  as  it  were,  while  it 
pushes  down  for  water,  for  the  moisture  in  the 
damper  portion  of  the  soil  beneath. 

As  you  may  have  noticed,  a  seed  merely  lying 
loose  on  the  ground  is  lifted  up  by  its  first  little 
root  in  its  effort  to  poke  its  nose  into  the  soil. 
But  nature  makes  provision  for  covering  seeds 
!  up.  They  are  covered  by  the  castings  of  the 
I  earthworms,  the  dirt  thrown  out  by  burrowing 
animals  and  scratching  birds.  Seeds  fall  into 
cracks,  where  the  ground  is  yer\'  dry,  and  others 
are  washed  into  them  by  the  rains;  while  these, 
as  well  as  seeds  lying  on  the  surface,  are  covered 
by  the  washings  of  the  rain.  Then  come  the  roots 
that  grip  the  soil. 

Always  growing  just  back  of  the  tip  are  thou- 
sands of  roots  as  fine  as  down.  These  get  food 
from  the  soil.  They  soon  disappear  from  the 
older  parts  of  the  root,  so  that  it  stops  gathering 
food  itself  and  puts  in  all  its  time  passing  along 
to  the  stem  and  leaves  the  food  gathered  by  the 
finer  and  younger  roots.  This  is  why  plants  are  so 
apt  to  wilt  if  you  are  n't  careful  when  transplant- 
ing them — the  hair-roots  get  broken  off.  For 
the  same  reason,  corn,  after  it  grows  tall,  is  not 
plowed  deeply.  The  fine  roots  reach  out  between 
the  rows  and  the  plowshare  would  cut  them  off. 

i  A  ROOT'S  PRESENCE  OF  MIND 

All  these  things,  and  more,  the  roots  do  in  their 
daily  work — in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
And  it  's  wonderful  enough.  Don't  you  think 
.  so?  But  there  are  even  stranger  things  to  tell ; 
things  that  would  almost  make  us  belie\'e  roots 
have  what  in  human  beings  we  call  "presence  ot 
mind."  That  is  to  say,  the  faculty  of  thinking 
just  what  to  do  when  something  happens  that 
one  is  n't  looking  for — when  the  house  takes  fire, 
for  example,  or  the  baby  upsets  the  ink. 

Take  the  case  of  trees  going  across  a  country 
road  for  a  drink  of  water.  They  do  it  just  as  you 
or  I  would,  I  '11  be  bound.  Just  suppose  you  and 
I  were  roots  of  a  big  tree  that  wanted  to  reach  the 
moist  bank  of  a  stream  and  there  was  a  hard  road- 
■  bed  between.  We  can't  go  over  the  top,  and  the 
road-bed  is  so  hard  we  can't  go  straight  through 
on  our  natural  level,  so  we  '11  just  stoop  down  and 
go  under,  won't  we?  That  's  exactly  what  the 
roots  do — they  dip  down  until  they  get  under  the 
hard-packed  soil,  and  then  up  they  come  again 
on  the  other  side  and  into  the  moist  bank  they 
started  for. 

The  roots  of  each  kind  of  plant  or  tree  have 
their  natural  level;  that  's  one  reason,  as  we 
know,  why  so  many  different  kinds  of  plants — - 
grass,  trees,  bushes  and  things — get  on  so  well 
together  in  the  fields  and  woods.   The  tree  roots 


that  we  have  just  seen  crossing  the  road  only 
went  down  below  their  natural  level  because  they 
had  to,  as  if  the  tips  said : 

"This  soil  is  too  hard.  We  can  never  get 
through.    Bend  down!    Bend  down!" 

So  the  roots  bent  down  until  they  came  to 
softer  soil,  then  forward,  but  always  working  up 
toward  their  natural  level;  and  so  it  was  at  their 
natural  level  that  they  came  out  on  the  other 
side. 

But  here  's  an  example  of  "presence  of  mind" 
that  nobody  has  accounted  for.  A  good-sized 
root  working  along  through  the  soil,  like  little 
brother  mole,  to  earn  its  board  and  keep,  came 
right  up  against  the  sole  of  somebody's  old  boot 
that  had  got  buried  in  the  soil.  In  the  sole  were  a 
lot  of  holes  where  the  stitches  used  to  be.  The 
root  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were 


A  ROOT  FINDS  ITS  WAY  THROUGH  THE  STITCH-HOLES 
OF  AN  OLD  SHOE 

Stitch-holes,  each  part  pushed  its  way  through  a 
hole,  and,  coming  out  on  the  other  side,  the  little 
roots  all  united  again  into  one  big  root! 

Is  n't  that  a  story  for  you?  But  there  's  no 
accounting  for  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the  men  of 
science  know  a  little  bit  about  how  a  root  man- 
ages to  turn  round  and  round  and  away  from  the 
light  and  so  on,  but  what  kind  of  machinery  or 
process  is  it  that  could  tell  the  root  that,  if  it 
would  split  up  into  little  threads,  it  could  get 
through  the  stitch-holes  in  that  old  boot?  And 
how  many  stitch-holes  there  were!  Could  it  do 
sums,  too?  You  can't  imagine;  at  least,  nobody 
so  far  has  thought  how  it  was  done.  But  it 's  all 
true. 

Here  's  another  example  of  the  same  thing — 
what  we  have  called  "presence  of  mind,"  re- 
sourcefulness, invention.  The  example  is  even 
more  striking,  if  possible,  because,  for  one  thing, 
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it  is  a  case  where  roots  even  more  completely 
altered  their  habits  in  order  to  save  a  tree  strug- 
gling  for  its  life  on  a   stony   mountain  cliff. 


THE  ROOTS,  BRAVING  THE  LIGHT,  ANCHOR  THE  TREE 


Maeterlinck  tells  about  it  in  his  picturesque  and 
dramatic  style.  The  subject,  the  hero,  as  it 
were,  of  this  story  was  a  laurel-tree  growing  on 
some  cliff  above  a  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
ran  a  mountain  torrent. 

It  was  easy  to  see  in  its  twisted  and,  so  to  say,  writh- 
ing trunk,  the  whole  drama  of  its  hard  and  tenacious 
life.  The  young  stem  had  started  from  a  vertical  plane, 
so  that  its  top,  instead  of  rising  toward  the  sky,  bent 
down  over  the  gulf.    It  was  obliged,  therefore,  notwith- 


standing the  weight  of  its  branches,  stubbornly  to  bend 
its  disconcerted  trunk  into  the  form  of  an  elbow  close 
to  the  rock,  and  thus,  like  a  swimmer  who  throws  back 
his  head,  by  means  of  an  incessant  will,  to  hold  the  heavy 
leaves  straight  up  into  the  sky. 

This  bent  arm,  in  course  of  time,  struggling 
with  wind  and  storm,  grew  so  that  it  swelled  out 
in  knots  and  cords,  like  muscles  upholding  a 
Icrrific  burden.  But  the  strain  finally  proved  too 
much.  The  tree  began  to  crack  at  the  elbow  and 
decay  set  in. 

The  leafy  dome  grew  heavier,  while  a  hidden  canker 
gnawed  deeper  into  the  tragic  arm  that  supported  it  in 
space.  Then,  obeying  I  know  not  what  order  of  in- 
stinct, two  stout  roots,  issuing  from  the  trunk  at  some 
considerable  distance  above  the  elbow,  grew  out  and 
moored  it  to  the  granite  wall. 

As  if  the  roots,  naturally  so  afraid  of  light,  had 
heard  a  frantic  call  for  help,  and,  regardless  of 
everything,  had  come  to  the  rescue! 

To  be  sure,  certain  roots  of  corn-stalks,  as  you 
have  noticed,  habitually  reach  from  above  ground 
down  into  the  soil  and  serve  to  brace  the  tall 
stem  swaying  in  the  winds,  but  these  roots  are 
half  stalks  themselves  and  ordinary  trees  have  no 
such  roots  and  no  such  habits.  Yet  here  a  tree 
seems  suddenly  to  have  learned  somehow  that, 
elsewhere  in  the  land  of  plants,  this  thing  is 
done.  But  how  did  it  learn  it?  Did  the  brownies 
or  the  gnomes  tell  it,  or  was  it  some  of  the  spirits 
of  the  wind  that  go  everywhere  and  see  every- 
thing? It  might  have  been  the  same  wind  sprites 
that  carry  the  seeds  of  the  laurel  and  the  pine  so 
far  up  on  the  mountain  flanks.  Or  it  might  have 
been  the  dryads,  those  beautiful  creatures  of  the 
wood  the  Greeks  knew  so  much  about. 


THE  FOUR-LEAF  CLOVER 

By  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


There  was  once  a  leaf  of  clo\  er 
By  the  others  covered  over. 
They  were  large  and  happy,  too. 
For  they  had  the  sun  and  dew; 
While  this  leaf  w-as  poor  and  small 
For  it  got  no  sun  at  all. 

But  it  said,  "A  mouse  or  man 
Can  only  do  the  best  he  can. 
And  I  think  the  same  is  true 
Of  the  under  clover,  too; 
Though  I  can't  grow  like  the  rest, 
1  will  do  my  tin}-  best." 


So  it  put  out  all  its  strength, 
And  a  leaflet  grew  at  length 
With  the  other  leaflets  three. 
How  the  clovers  laughed  to  see 
That  queer  one  with  leaflets  four — 
Laughed  till  they  could  laugh  no  more! 

But  a  princess  stopped  one  day 
Near  the  clovers  in  her  play, 
Brushed  the  big  leaves  all  aside 
And  the  four-leaf  clo\'er  spied ; 
Cried,  "Here  is  a  lucky  thing! 
I  will  take  it  to  the  king!" 


OUR  DESERT  ISLAND 

By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


One  of  the  most  delightful  stories  in  the  world  is 
the  desert-island  story.  To  read  of  some  one,  or 
of  several  some  ones,  cast  up  on  a  shore,  unknown, 
mysterious,  solitary;  a  shore  full  of  possibilities, 
both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain;  a  shore  that  is  the 
mere  edge  to  an  interior  even  less  known,  more 
wonderful,  more  alluring.  Is  there  any  better 
way  in  the  world  to  begin  a  story? 

Ha\  e  you  not  sometimes,  in  day-dreams  before 
a  wood  fire  or  lying  out  of  doors  when  summer  is 
at  her  busiest  with  leaf  and  fruit  and  bird  and 
flower,  have  you  not  fancied  yourself  as  such  a 
castaway?  Wondered  if  perhaps  you  might  not 
sometime  be  thrown  up  on  the  solitary  shores  of 
some  far-off,  shining  island,  and  be  obliged  to  pro- 
vide shelter  and  to  seek  food,  possibly  to  protect 
yourself  from  sa\age  animals  or  more  savage 
men,  to  think  up  methods  of  communication 
with  the  world  beyond  the  round  horizon  that 
hemmed  you  in  when  you  climbed  to  the  highest 
point  of  your  island  and  cast  your  eyes  across  the 
blue  water  that  made  your  ])rison.  Surely  you 
have  imagined  such  a  situation,  playfully,  but 
with  a  kind  of  yearning  that  adventures  of  such  a 
kind  might  come  your  way.  If  others  have  been 
castaways,  living  strange  months  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  coming  home  to  their  fellow-men  after 
unbelievable  wonders,  why  not  you? 

And  taking  your  pocket-knife  out  of  your 
pocket,  with  a  bit  of  twine  and  other  odds  and  ends 
such  as  drift  [)ocketward,  you  have  tried  to  think 
how  you  could  get  along  with  nothing  more  than 
these  to  assist  you  in  making  a  home  and  a  life. 
The  knife  will  serve  for  many  purposes,  but  you 
could  not  cut  down  a  tree  with  it.  The  twine — no, 
you  must  have  more  than  these.  So  you  begin  to 
plan  what  you  would  want  to  be  cast  ashore  with. 
Things  I  must  have  on  my  desert  island !  And 
how  surprised  your  rescuers  would  be  when  they 
arri\'ed,  as  long  afterward  as  pleases  your  fancy, 
to  find  you  comfortably  installed  in  your  desert 
island,  with  most  of  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
with,  very  likely,  a  handy  pile  of  gold-dust  or 
pearls  or  ambergris — ambergris  was  always  my 
favorite  treasure-trove — concealed  near  by  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  your  fortune  and  give 
them  a  handsome  pourboire  for  the  trouble  of  sail- 
ing leagues  out  of  their  way  to  rescue  you. 

Maybe  this  desert-island  story  is  so  alluring  to 
us  all,  and  seems  so  likely  to  happen, — even 
though  we  know  very  well  it  won't, — because,  in  a 
sense,  it  has  already  happened.  We  are  castaways 
on  an  unknown  shore.    We  are  surrounded  by 


mystery  and  wonder,  by  things  both  joyous  and 
sad  that  may  give  us  pain  and  delight.  It  is  a 
limitless  horizon  that  encircles  us,  water  and  air. 
We  cannot  get  off  this  island  we  are  stranded  on ; 
and  no  matter  how  high  we  climb,  we  cannot  see 
another  island  to  which  to  signal.  No,  we  are 
forced  to  make  up  our  minds  to  remaining  here. 
Our  Desert  Island!  A  place  unknown  to  us  and 
to  those  who  happen  to  be  stranded  with  us. 
Unknown  as  to  so  much,  at  least. 

Suppose  the  hero  of  the  desert-island  story  you 
read  last  was  content  to  remain  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  landed.  Suppose  the  story  kept  him  there, 
on  the  rock  or  the  sandspit,  eating  such  provender 
as  lay  near  hx,  looking  about  him  as  far  as  he 
might,  but  making  no  effort  to  bestir  himself, 
so  that,  when  the  rescuing  ship  hove  into  sight 
and  the  rescuers  leaped  ashore  from  the  boat  sent 
to  fetch  him  aboard,  he  had  nothing  to  tell  of  the 
island  on  which  he  had  spent  certain  months  or 
years — knew  no  more  of  it  than  he  did  upon  the 
day  he  was  cast  there;  had  seen  no  more  than  they 
could  see,  standing  at  his  side,  eager  to  hear  his 
story. 

"Why,  I  've  just  sat  here  and  caught  such  fish 
as  came  near,  eaten  the  roots  and  berries  that  I 
could  reach,  huddled  under  this  overhanging 
rock  when  it  stormed,  or  when  the  sun  was  hot, 
and  waited.  1 1 's  been  a  mighty  long  time  to  wait, 
too!   And  how  bored  I  've  been!" 

"But  why — why — why?" 

Well,  it  would  n't  make  much  of  a  story,  would 
it? 

And  yet  that  is  precisely  how  a  large  percentage 
of  us  do  behave  on  our  own  desert  island,  our  own 
wonderland  of  hidden  things.  We  stick  where  we 
were  cast,  and  are  content  to  let  the  rest  of  it  go 
unseen  and  unknown;  we  don't  care  to  make  the 
effort  to  discover  what  is  to  be  discovered;  we 
simply  sit  tight  and  catch  the  fish  that  venture 
near,  or  reach  about  and  snatch  what  our  hands 
touch.  And  then  we  say  that  the  island  is  a 
stupid  place  and  existence  on  it  a  bore. 

Yet  we  know  perfectly  well  that  we  have  only 
a  certain  time,  a  little  shorter  or  a  little  longer,  to 
stay  on  our  island.  Then  we  must  leave  it  forever. 
And  we  know  that  it  is  not  a  very  large  island — 
not  large  compared  to  our  ability  to  get  about 
over  it.  We  may  not  be  able  to  walk  around  it  in 
a  day,  as  some  desert  islanders  have  done  with 
their  own  special  islands;  but  inside  a  year  we  can 
get  around  it  very  comfortably  indeed. 

And  what  wonders  it  holds!   What  beautiful 
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sights,  what  great  adventures!  What  extraordi- 
nary things  occur  in  it,  and  how  amazing  are  the 
results  of  even  the  most  haphazard  and  occa- 
sional explorations! 

If  you  were  stranded  on  the  desert  island  of  the 
stories,  you  would  probably,  as  soon  as  you  had 
got  your  breath  and  dried  your  clothes  and  eaten 
a  meal  of  mollusks, — which  is  the  usual  first  meal 
of  the  castaway, — you  would  probably  have 
grasped  your  staff  and  started  off  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  island  was  inhabited,  and,  if  it  was, 
what  manner  of  man  lived  on  it. 

Now,  on  the  desert  island  on  which  we  are  all 
cast,  you  must  think  of  the  people  with  whom 
you  are  familiar  as  of  j-ourself.  You  do  not  need 
to  explore  to  find  them.  But  our  great  island  has 
many  other  peoples  on  it,  peoples  of  \'asll)'  differ- 
ent ideas  and  manners  and  histories  and  hopes. 
It  is  worth  while  discovering  as  many  of  these 
peoples  for  yourself  as  possible.  'Vhey  li\e  on 
your  island,  they  are  your  comrades  on  it,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  find  them  and  know  them. 
Some  of  them  know  things  about  our  island  we 
do  not  know,  and  can  never  know  except  through 
them.  Better  try  to  get  into  touch  with  them — 
even  though  you  may  not  like  them  all,  and  though 
some  of  them  may  prove  disagreeable  compan- 
ions. Yet  here  they  are,  on  the  same  island,  and 
the  better  you  know  them,  know  what  they  want 
and  how  they  behave,  the  safer  and  more  com- 
fortable you  are  likely  to  be. 

As  for  the  other  living  creatures,  the  animals 
and  birds  and  insects,  tlie  fishes  and  reptiles, 
certainly  on  the  little  desert  island  it  would  be  a 
large  part  of  your  ambition  to  get  to  knf)w  these, 
to  study  them,  to  learn  to  trap  or  tame  them,  to 
watch  their  curious  habits  and  get  joy  out  of 
their  beauty.  Do  you  do  the  same  thing  on  the 
island  where  you  have  been  cast?  Are  you  study- 
ing the  wild  creatures  within  reach  of  you,  and 
through  them  many  others?  Do  you  know  even 
a  little  about  the  common  animals  of  your  neigh- 
borhood, about  the  amazing  wa>  s  of  l)eetles  and 
ants  and  bees  and  butterflies? 

And  then  the  plants,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  tlu- 
things  good  to  eat  and  bad  to  eat,  the  lovel\- 
flowers  and  the  grasses,  the  many  fruits.  K\eii 
on  a  small  desert  island,  with  years  of  solitiidt' 
before  you,  you  would  probably  not  disco\er  all 
of  these;  and  on  the  great  island,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  your  getting  to  know  more  than 
a  small  number  among  the  myriad.  But  looking 
for  them,  learning  about  them,  using  them  where 
they  are  good  to  use,  enjoying  their  beauty  where 
they  are  beautiful  to  look  upon,  or  their  fra- 
grance when  they  are  good  to  smell,  is  an  endless 
pursuit,  enough  in  itself  to  make  any  island 
delightful. 


If,  on  the  desert  island  we  have  all  fancied  our- 
selves upon,  there  were  some  traces  of  previous 
inhabitants,  ruins  and  left-behinds  that  spoke 
strange  tales,  with  what  an  eager  curiosity  we 
should  study  these,  examining  each  detail  and 
trying  to  piece  together  the  true  story  from  the 
fragments  discovered.  And  on  the  great  island, 
there  are  many  such  relics.  Do  we  try  to  get  to 
them,  to  understand  them,  do  we  sit  and  ponder 
ON'er  the  stories  the\'  hold?  Only  a  few  among  us. 
Most  of  us  lea\-e  that,  with  virtually  all  the  rest 
of  our  island,  unnoticed.  We  prefer  to  do  the 
same  things  o\  er  and  o\  er  on  a  chosen  bit  of  our 
land,  rather  than  to  realize  that  the  whole  of  the 
island  is  ours  if  only  we  care  to  claim  it — not  as  a 
bodily  possession,  but  as  a  mental  and  spiritual 
one.  What  ^  ou  imderstand,  what  you  enjoy,  be- 
comes a  part  of  }  ou,  is  your  own.  The  view  from 
a  mountaiii  that  you  ha\e  truly  seen  with  eses 
that  took  in  all  and  lo\ed  it,  that  view  is  A'om's. 
It  will  come  back  to  you  often  and  often,  even  as 
the  daft'odils  blowing  and  nodding  in  their  thou- 
sands along  the  stream  came  back  to  W^ordsworth. 
There  are  many  ways  of  owning  a  thing,  but  the 
l)est  is  the  way  of  experience.  You  can  say  that 
you  own  a  book  which  you  ha\'e  never  opened, 
and  in  a  sense  you  may  own  it,  but  not  in  the  real 
sense.  The  person  who  read  the  book  and  got 
from  it  the  message  and  the  truth  there  was  in  it, 
and  then  laid  it  down  and  left  it  for  the  next 
comer,  that  person  owns  the  book  in  reality.  If 
you  have  wandered  in  strange  little  foreign 
streets  and  enjoy  ed  the  look  of  them,  learnt  their 
odd  twistings  and  the  people  who  walk  them,  if 
you  have  marked  the  carxings  o\-er  the  doors 
and  the  color  of  the  houses  that  hedge  them,  then 
that  foreign  town  is  yours.  The  desert  island  is 
getting  explored,  getting  known,  getting  under- 
stood, getting  to  be  your  desert  island. 

All  the  wanderings  you  take  from  the  spot 
where  you  were  cast  ashore  will  be  rich  in  results 
if  you  go  to  explore  and  to  learn,  as  does  the  cast- 
away on  the  lost  island  in  the  far  seas  of  fancy. 
l*'.\en  as  he,  if  he  be  full  of  iniliati\e  and  interest 
and  energy,  can  turn  the  barren  place  into  a  home, 
and  find  rich  treasure,  and  greet  his  rescuers  with 
( f)niposure,  clad  in  garments  of  his  fashioning  and 
living  in  a  home  he  has  built,  so  too  can  you  find 
all  \  ou  need  in  this  great  island,  including  adven- 
ture. When  the  time  comes  to  lea\e  it  you  can 
do  so  contentedl)-,  for  you  know  it  well.  You  have 
explored  its  hills  and  \alleys,  traversed  its  wide 
plains  and  forests,  learned  who  and  what  are  its 
inhabitants.  You  may  ha\  e  chosen  a  place  that 
seems  good  to  >  ou  and  built  your  home  there,  but 
you  know  the  whole  island  and  love  it  all.  It  is  a 
wonderful  island,  and  you  would  not  care  to  have 
missed  seeing  any  of  it,  though  you  have  had  some 
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hard  tramps  and  trying  times  on  those  exploring 
tours.  But  think  if  you  had  been  content  simply 
to  stay  where  you  were  landed ! 

All  of  which  means  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
infinite  riches  that  will  repay  the  work  of  explora- 
tion. We  cannot  go  to  every  corner  of  our  island, 
or  only  a  few  of  us  can  have  that  good  fortune. 
But  within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles,  we  can  discover 
marvels  if  we  but  look  for  them.  No  country 
walk  but  will  unfold  worlds  of  interest.  The  very 
rocks  and  soil  we  walk  over  are  capable  of  giving 
endless  information. 

Stop  to  think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  tools  and 
helps  and  power  that  we  are  cast  up  with  on  this 
our  island.  What  would  n't  we  have  done  on  a 
story  desert  island  with  a  thousandth  part  of  it? 


There,  we  would  have  come  upon  a  knife  with  a 
passion  of  thankfulness.  Here,  we  do  not  even 
know  how  to  use  a  tiny  portion  of  what  lies  to  our 
hand. 

You  see,  we  have  found  ourselves  here  so  grad- 
ually. We  are  used  to  being  on  this  desert  island 
of  ours  before  we  remember  that  it  is  strange  that 
we  are  anywhere.  It  does  not  seem  likely  to  us 
that  we  shall  ever  leave  it,  so  wh\'  bother  about  it 
one  way  or  another? 

And  yet  it  holds  all  the  other  desert  islands.  It 
holds  ever\'thing.  It  is  more  marvelous  than  any 
fairy-tale,  richer  than  any  buried  treasure,  and 
we  are  here  in  it  for  a  few  years  at  most. 

Don't  you  really  think  that  it  is  worth  exploring 
and  studying  and  knowing? 
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SOMEHOW  I  KNOW 


There  never  falls  the  winter  snow 

But  I  can  somehow  see 
As  white  a  bank  of  shining  lilies. 

Beckoning  to  me. 

Never  through  the  winter  night 
The  wailing  wind  I  hear. 


But  haunting  flower-voices 
Somehow  carol  in  my  ear. 

Somehow  I  can  always  know, 

'Neath  every  winter  thing. 
All  the  sweet  and  smiling  summer 

Watches  for  the  spring ! 

Josephine  VanDohen  Pease. 


EASTER  SONG 


The  world  has  come  awake 
And  will  be  lovely  soon, 
With  warm  sunshine  at  noon 

And  ripples  on  the  lake; 

And  soon  the  ground  will  flower, 
And  scarlet  tulips  grow 
Down  borders  in  a  row, 

All  opened  in  an  hour; 


For  where  the  earth  was  brown. 
The  pointed  leaves  of  green 
Reach  out,  and  there  are  seen 

The  flowers  folded  down; 

The  snow  is  gone  away 
And  all  the  little  birds 
Sing  songs  that  have  no  words; 

For  this  is  Easter  Day. 

Margaret  Widdemer. 


DAFFODIL  TALK 


Underneath  the  emerald  hill 
Shone  the  golden  dafTodil ; 
"Am  I,"  softly  whispered  she, 
"More  than  banquet  for  the  bee?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "you  are  mirth 
From  the  hidden  heart  of  earth; 
After  winter's  silence  long, 


Comes  with  you  the  breath  of  song; 

You  are  omen,  you  are  sign. 

Of  an  ecstasy  divine 

That  shall  like  a  flood  immerse 

All  the  wakened  universe!" 

So  the  daft'odili)-  smiled, 
Radiant  and  reconciled. 


Clinton  Scolhrd. 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 


By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denevvood,  in  Germantown,  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at 
Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives — a 
girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  lucky  si.xpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  centurj'  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for 
their  whole-hearted  hospitality,  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house.  Beatrice 
plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and,  to  that  end,  is  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is 
called.  On  her  admission  to  the  school  Beatrice  began  her  search  for  the  sixpence.  Miss  Maple  discovering  this 
and  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time,  forbids  day-scholars  to  go  above  the  first  floor  of  Maple  Hall.  Peg  is  vastly 
excited  by  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  and  warning  her  to  stand  guard  over  Be 
lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PEG  MEETS  A  STRANGER 

Before  Beatrice  de  Soulange  arrived  from 
France,  Peg  would  have  welcomed  the  \isil  of 
the  two  Powell  girls  with  unmixed  enthusiasm. 
She  liked  them  both,  and,  in  any  circumstances, 
was  far  too  thoughtful  a  hostess  to  let  them  gain 
an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  there  were  times  when 
she  and  Beatrice  would  be  glad  to  be  by  them- 
selves. 

Since  Miss  Maple  had  ridiculed  their  efforts  to 
find  the  sixpence,  the  matter  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  general  conversation.  Betty  had  al- 
ways been  rather  scornful  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
Horatia  was,  to  use  Peg's  expression,  "just  a 
kid."  Even  Peg  had  no  great  faith  in  the 
changes  B6  insisted  would  come  with  the  recovery 
of  the  precious  coin;  but  she  lo\'ed  this  brave  cou- 
sin and  regretted  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  their 
usual  confidences;  for  since  B6  had  opened  wide 
her  heart  and  shown  the  depths  of  her  love  for 
Louis,  Peg  wanted  to  be  alone  wath  her  more 
than  ever.  She  was  interested  in  hearing  more  of 
this  gallant  young  Frenchman,  of  whom  she 
found  herself  thinking  a  great  deal.  She  knew, 
too,  that  Be  took  comfort  in  talking  about  him 
to  her,  and  she  wished  heartily  that  the  influenza 
epidemic  had  spared  the  Powell  household. 

It  was  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  that  the  two 
had  any  chance  to  exchange  a  word  or  two  in 
private.  Horatia  shared  B6's  room  and  Betty 
was  with  Peg,  so  there  was  hardly  a  moment  out 
of  school-hours  that  at  least  three  of  them  were 
not  together. 

\^et  a  week  or  so  later,  one  of  these  rare  oc- 
casions came  a  little  while  before  luncheon-time. 


Be,  whose  classes  were  somewhat  irregular,  had  a 
free  hour,  and  Peg  contrived  to  slip  away  and 
run  down  to  the  lodge  ahead  of  the  others.  She 
found  B§  in  the  living-room,  studying  two  of  the 
Denewood  books  most  diligently. 

"Now  what  are  you  after?"  she  demanded, 
flopping  down  be.side  her  and  putting  an  arm 
about  her  waist. 

"I  have  still  a  thought  of  that  sixpence,"  Be 
answered  with  a  smile. 

"Of  course,  but  you  have  a  new  scheme  in  \  our 
head,  I  can  see  that,"  Peg  insisted. 

"I  'ave  wonder',"  Be  explained,  "why  it  is 
the  first  Beatrice  ne\'er  say  where  she  'a\'e  put  her 
husband's  piece." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  understand  that 
either,"  agreed  Peg.  "I  think  she  knew  all  the 
time  where  it  was,  so  it  's  funny  she  never  told 
any  one." 

"She  'ave  hidden  it,"  Be  said  with  con\iction. 
"That  Beatrice,  she  'ave  not  like  it  that  your 
so-long-ago  grandfather  'ave  punished  the  Little 
John.    Per'aps  for  that  she  punish  her  husband." 

"It  would  be  just  like  her,"  Peg  returned, 
nodding  thoughtfully,  "and  if  that 's  it,  upstairs 
in  her  room  would  be  the  most  likely  place  for 
her  to  hide  it,  and  we  just  can't  get  it  now. 
Maybe,  when  school's  closed  in  the  summer — " 

"There  is  another  place,"  B€  interrupted; 
"listen.  It  is  where  the  first  Beatrice  is  talking 
to  my  so  great  ancestress,  stuttering  Peg." 

"Yes,  I  'm  named  after  her,"  the  present-day 
Peg  nodded  in  remembrance.  "It  is  because 
she  married  the  Marquis  de  Soulange,  years  and 
years  ago,  that  we  are  cousins." 

"I  'm  glad  even  if  we  are  very-  wide  cousins," 
B6  said,  hesitating  a  little  over  her  English, 
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"Distant  cousins,  my  dear,  not  wide,"  laughed 
Peg;  "but  cousins  all  the  same."  She  gave  Be 
a  little  hug,  and  the  French  girl,  with  a  happy 
smile,  picked  up  one  of  the  books  beside  her  and 
began  reading  the  following  passage: 

""Show  me  the  place  at  once,  Peg.  We  have  n't  a 
minute  to  lose !'  And  \vithout  a  word,  she  led  me  to  the 
nursery  fireplace. 

"Now  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  there  were  hobs 
where  water  could  be  kept  warm  or  a  posset  heated; 
but  these  did  not  go  quite  back  to  the  waU,  so  that  there 
was  a  space  behind,  which  Peg  explained  she  had 
found  when  hunting  for  kitty  one  day.  Here,  sharp  on 
your  right,  was  a  ladderlike  stair  which  went  down  and 
down  within  the  walls  of  the  house. 

"'Where  does  it  bring  you  out?'  I  asked  Peggy, 
in  a  whisper. 

■"Through  the  h-h-hole  in  the  s-s-spring-house  where 
the  w-w-water  comes  out.'  " 

"That  's  the  'Mouse's  Hole'  in  'The  Lucky 
Sixpence,'"  Peg  said,  interrupting  the  reading. 
"There  's  more  about  it  in  'Beatrice  of  Dene- 
wood.'  " 

"But  yes,"  Be  nodded,  picking  up  the  other 
book;  "hear  what  it  say."  And  she  began  to  read 
again. 

"The  house  was  still  as  death.  I  moved  along  the 
hall  toward  the  nursery,  and  in  another  moment  I  was 
groping  along  the  fireplace  for  the  entrance  to  the 
secret  passage  that  little  Peg  called  the  'Mouse's  Hole.' 
I  found  it  without  trouble,  for  I  had  gone  that  way 
before,  and  I  breathed  easier  as  I  took  my  first  step 
down. 

"But  it  was  exceeding  dark,  and  I  wished  that  I 
had  had  the  forethought  to  fetch  a  lanthom  with  me. 
However,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  go  back,  and  I 
groped  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  blackness  that 
was  ill  relieved  by  the  faint  gray  light  that  showed 
through  the  pigskin  covering  the  chinks  in  the  masonry. 

"At  the  bottom,  the  passage  turned  toward  the 
spring-house,  and  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  splash- 
ing water.  I  halted,  my  heart  doubling  its  beat;  but 
there  was  no  further  sound,  and,  thinking  I  had  been 
mistaken,  I  went  on,  until  at  length  I  was  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  beside  the  spring-house  door." 

"That 's  about  the  time  when  Beatrice  Travers 
went  off  to  find  the  buried  treasure.  She  was 
just  about  our  age  then.  They  used  to  have  such 
fun  in  those  old  days,"  Peg  remarked  as  Be 
stopped  reading.    "What  about  it?" 

"Do  you  not  comprehend?"  Be  exclaimed,  a 
little  excitedly. 

"No,  I  don't,"  Peg  replied  with  a  puzzled 
look. 

"But  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  to  hide  that 
piece  of  sixpence,"  Be  explained.  "The  old 
Beatrice  she  knew  of  it,  yes?    It  is  so  safe  an' — " 

"Of  course,  she  might  have  put  it  there,"  Peg 
agreed.  "It  does  seem  likely  when  you  think  of 
it;  but  if  she  did,  we  can't  ever  find  it." 

"Why  is  that?"  demanded  Beatrice.  "Surely 
there  is  the  passage  and  we  'ave  but  to  hunt." 

"It  has  all  been  changed  since  then,"  Peg 


replied  with  a  dubious  shake  of  her  head.  /'J^^ck 
and  I  looked  for  it  when  we  were  kids,  both  in  the 
nursery  fireplace  and  in  the  spring-house.  We 
could  n't  find  the  least  sign  of  it.  Aunt  Polly 
says  her  grandmother  told  her  they  had  altered 
the  way  the  water  ran  and  a  lot  of  things,  and 
she  thinks  they  walled  it  up.  Anyway,  that 
passage  is  lost.  Be.  There  's  no  use  bothering 
about  that.  Besides,  we  can't  go  upstairs  at 
Denewood  since  Miss  Maple  made  her  new  rule." 

"But  from  the  spring-house  we  could  ascend," 
Be  said  pleadingly,  the  disappointment  she  felt 
almost  painfully  evident. 

"I  don't  believe  there  's  any  way  in  from  the 
spring-house,"  Peg  insisted.  "It  has  n't  been 
used  for  ages." 

At  that  moment  Aunt  Polly  came  in,  and  Peg 
appealed  to  her  for  further  information. 

"I  don't  remember  very  well,"  Miss  Travers 
replied,  "but  I  think  I  was  told  that  the  spring- 
house  was  much  altered.  It  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  it  and  change  the  drainage  or  something. 
Anyhow,  the  length  of  the  building  in  those  days 
is  now  the  width.  It  has  n't  been  used  for  years 
and  years.  But  you  must  both  come  and  take 
one  of  my  anti-influenza  pills  before  lunch,  and  so 
must  Betty  and  Horatia — -" 

Dear  little  Aunt  Polly  twittered  on  as  the  two 
other  girls  came  in,  and  there  was  an  end  to  pri- 
vate talk  for  the  time  being. 

But  Be,  in  spite  of  the  cold  water  Peg  had 
thrown  upon  this,  to  her  thinking,  most  hopeful 
plan,  was  not  ready  to  give  it  up  so  easily.  That 
same  afternoon  she  slipped  off  alone  to  investigate 
the  old  spring-house  for  herself. 

It  was  a  low,  moss-grown  stone  building  beyond 
the  drying-yard,  and  quite  near  to  the  teachers' 
study,  which  was  another  of  the  old  structures 
of  Denewood,  a  summer-house  that  had  been 
adapted  to  modern  use  by  enclosing  it  in  glass. 
Her  visit  being  made  during  school-hours,  this 
sun-room  was  empty,  a  fact  that  was  welcome,  as 
Be  was  not  desirous  of  arousing  any  more  curiosity 
or  comment. 

She  went  directly  to  the  spring-house,  scarcely 
noting  its  picturesqueness  or  the  old  benches  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance. 

Almost  impatiently  she  pushed  against  the  oak 
door,  which  yielded  reluctantly  to  her  efforts 
with  a  complaining,  mournful  creaking  of  its 
rusty  hinges. 

Inside,  the  place  was  completely  empty.  A 
soft  gurgle  of  trickling  water  drew  her  attention 
to  where  a  thin  stream  bubbled  up  and  ran  off  into 
a  tiled  drain.  Elsewhere,  the  room  was  fairly 
dry,  though  lichen-covered  stones  in  the  paving 
showed  that  there  was  much  moisture  in  the  air. 

Be  took  a  step  or  two  along  the  raised  floor,  and 
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it  was  easy  for  her  to  picture  in  her  mind  how  it 
must  hax  e  looked  in  the  old  days.  She  had  seen 
in  her  own  country  plenty  of  spring-houses  which 
were  still  in  use,  but  here  there  were  no  shining 
pails  of  milk  or  butter  cooling  in  clear  spring- 
water.  Miss  Maple's  school  boasted  of  its  own 
refrigerating  plant  and  scorned  ancient  methods. 

Search  as  she  would,  Be  could  find  no  trace  of 
an  opening  anywhere — not  even  one  that  would 
admit  a  mouse,  much  less  a  person.  The  ^\■aIls 
were  of  solid  masonry,  built  to  last  through  the 
centuries.  Be  felt  along  them,  hoping  to  find  a 
crack  that  might  re\'eal  a  secret  door,  but  without 
result.  She  went  carefully  over  the  four  walls, 
tapping  here  and  there  with  a  small  stone  she 
had  picked  up;  but  no  hollow  soimd  came  back 
lo  re\'eal  a  hidden  space. 

At  length  she  was  about  to  turn  awa>-,  when  an 
indescribable  cluck  brought  her  eyes  quickly  to 
the  floor  of  the  spring-house.  Here,  too,  the 
masonry  was  smooth  and  substantial,  and  for  a 
moment  Be  could  see  nothing  which  would  ex- 
plain the  queer  little  noise.  Then  her  gaze  fas- 
tened on  a  glint  of  sunshine  on  the  gra>'  stones,  in 
the  middle  of  ^x  hich  was  a  toad,  sitting  immov- 
able, with  its  unblinking  e\'cs  fixed  upon  her. 

She  looked  down  and  smiled  at  the  harmless 
creature. 

"You  are  surprise'  to  'a\e  a  visitor,  eh?'-'  she 
half  whispered.  "Never  min',  petit  crapaud,  do 
not  be  frighten'.  T  shall  not  'urt  you."  And 
she  tiptoed  out  of  the  house,  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing it,  and  started  for  the  lodge. 

At  just  about  this  time  Peg,  leaA'ing  Betty 
to  gossip  with  some  of  the  older  girls,  and  know- 
ing that  Horatia  was  busy  with  the  junior  basket- 
ball team,  hurried  to  the  lodge,  expecting  to  have 
a  quiet  little  chat  with  Be.  She  was  moving 
briskly  down  the  drive  when,  at  a  sharp  turn,  she 
almost  collided  with  a  tall  man  in  the  uniform  of 
a  British  officer,  who  was  walking  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Both  stopped  for  an  instant.  Then  Peg  would 
have  started  on  again,  but  the  stranger  addressed 
her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  politely,  "but 
may  I  ask  if  I  am  on  the  right  road  toDenewood?" 

"Yes,  straight  up  the  drive,"  Peg  answered, 
looking  up  and  wondering  what  could  be  taking 
such  a  man  to  Miss  Maple's  school. 

"Thank  you,"  he  murmured,  and,  with  a  defer- 
ential salute,  passed  on. 

Peg  had  noticed  that  he  seemed  young  and 
was  rather  good-looking;  yet  for  the  brief  moment 
he  remained  in  her  thoughts,  her  chief  impression 
was  of  a  smile  which  showed  white  and  very 
pointed  teeth  between  thin  red  lips. 

Arriving  at  the  lodge,  she  was  disappointed  not 


to  find  Beatrice,  but  a  moment  or  two  later  that 
)  oung  lady  herself  walked  in. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  demanded  Peg. 

"To  the  spring-house,"  answered  Be. 

"I  '11  bet  you  did  n't  find  a  thing,"  Peg  as- 
serted positi^'el)■. 

"Ah,  but  I  did,'''  Be  insisted,  assuming  an  im- 
portant air. 

"Tell  me.  Be!"  cried  Peg,  excited  in  a  moment. 
"What  did  you  find?" 

"Listen,"  murnmred  Be,  mysteriously,  looking 
about  her  as  if  she  greatly  feared  to  be  o^•erheard ; 
"I  find  a  pauvre  petit  crapaiid — what  >ou  call  a 
toad,  and  that  was  all." 

CHAPTER  X 

CVPTATN   BADGER  TO  SEE  MADEMOISELLE 
DE  SOULANGE 

Peg's  confidential  chat  with  Be  was  soon  ended 
by  the  arri\al  of  Horatia. 

"Oh,  but  1  'm  hungry!"  she  announced  as  she 
came  in.  "When  will  dinner  be  read)  ?  I  'm 
absolutely  starving!" 

"We  '11  have  to  raise  your  board,  my  child," 
Peg  said;  "either  that,  or  forbid  the  basket- 
ball, ^'ou  '11  be  eating  us  out  of  house  and  home." 

"It  won't  hurt  my  feelings  to  stop  the  basket- 
ball," Horatia  retorted.  "The  junior  team 's  the 
limit!" 

And  then  Betty  tripped  in,  "all  of  a  twitter," 
as  Peg  expressed  it.  "Oh,  girls !"  Betty  exclaimed, 
"there 's  the  most  wonderful  British  officer  I  e\  er 
saw  on  his  way  up  to  the  school — " 

"Huh!"  interrupted  Horatia,  "I  met  him,  too." 

"And  I  also,"  Be  remarked  quietly. 

"If  it  comes  to  that,  so  did  I,"  Peg  asserted 
arrogantly.  "In  fact,  I  had  quite  an  interesting 
conversation  with  him." 

"Really,  Peg?"  cried  Betty,  doubtfully. 

"Really,  Betty,"  Peg  replied,  imitating  the  tone. 

"W'ho  is  he?"  demanded  Betty. 

"I  have  n't  the  faintest  idea,"  Peg  admitted 
shamelessly. 

"Then  how  could  you  ha\e  talked  to  him?" 
Betty  protested. 

"The  gentleman  asked  me  if  he  \\as  on  the 
right  road  to  Denewood  and  I  could  do  no  less  than 
tell  him  he  was,"  Peg  explained  with  a  chuckle. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  Betty  said  scornfully.  "Any- 
body could  ha\  e  done  that  without  braggingabout 
it.  1  wonder  whom  he  's  come  to  see.  He  '11 
probably  stay  to  dinner — " 

"And  won't  there  be  a  flutter  in  the  dining-room 
if  he  does,"  Peg  cut  in.  "Those  giddy  girls 
won't  be  able  to  eat." 

"I  don't  blame  them,  he  's  so  handsome," 
Betty  asserted  with  con\-iction. 
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"Nobody  could  be  handsome  with  one  of  those 
silly  little  mustaches,"  Horatia  said. 

"You  're  a  child!"  Betty  turned  on  her  sister  a 
look  of  pitying  contempt.  "Did  n't  you  think 
he  was  awfully  good-looking,  Be?"  she  asked. 


<C!!0gwC'N-S-.0INC-^-«Nll>TJ.OI 


I  BLO  VUL  K  1'.\RDUN.'  HE  SAID  POLITELY, 'BUT  MAY  I  ASK  IF  I  AM  OS  THE 
RIGHT  ROAD  TO  DENEWOOD?'  " 


"Per'aps;  I  have  not  think  about  it,"  Beatrice 
replied  with  a  smile. 

"I  know  somebody  who  will  agree  with  you 
about  him,  Betty,"  Peg  remarked  insinuatingly. 

"Who?"  demanded  Betty. 

"The  gentleman  himself,"  Peg  answered,  and 
three  of  the  girls  laughed. 

Betty  was  still  talking  about  the  attractive 
^"isitor  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Selma  was 
just  bringing  in  the  soup  when  the  door-bell  rang. 


"I  wonder  who  that  can  be?"  Miss  Travers  said, 
beginning  to  flutter. 

"It  's  Betty's  English  officer  coming  to  look 
for  her,"  Peg  replied,  with  a  most  serious  face. 
"He  was  so  impressed  by  her  beauty  and  ele- 
gance,"   Horatia  mur- 
mured under  her  breath. 

"You  children  should 
be  spanked  and  put  to 
bed,"  Betty  retorted  ir- 
ritably. "It 's  probably 
a  telegram." 

"Oh, do  you  think  so!" 
Aunt  Polly  exclaimed, 
becoming  more  agitated 
every  moment.  "I  hope 
it 's  nothing  so  awful  as 
that." 

"It  is  a  mans!"  Selma 
announced,  putting  her 
head  through  the  door- 
way. "He  say  he  is  a 
gentlemans.  I  do  not 
know." 

"Does  he  want  to  see 
me?"  Aunt  Polly  asked 
nervously.  She  had  an 
aversion  to  strangers,  a 
fact  well  known  to  the 
family. 

"He  say  something  1 
do  not  understand," 
Selma  answered  stolidly. 

"I  '11  go,"  Peg  said, 
pushing  back  her  chair. 
"It 's  probably  some  one 
asking  for  subscriptions 
for  sick  monkeys  in 
.\laska." 

She  was  out  of  the  din- 
ing-room as  she  finished 
speaking,  and  Selma, 
closing  the  door  behind 
her,  followed  like  a 
shuffling  shadow. 

Standing  in  the  porti- 
co, in  full  light  from  the 
hall,  was  the  young  Eng- 
lish officer  of  whom  they  had  just  been  talking. 
The  instant  she  saw  him,  Peg  wondered  if,  after 
all,  he  had  come  to  see  Betty,  and  she  had  to  sup- 
press a  desire  to  laugh  outright;  but  his  first  words 
abruptly  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

"Is  this  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange?"  he  asked 
politely,  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  his  head. 

Instantly  a  feeling  of  alarm  for  Be  seized  upon 
Peg  and  made  her  hesitate.  The  man  before 
her  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman  both  in  speech  and 
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bearing,  yet  a  vague  feeling  of  distrust  came  into 
the  girl's  heart. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Soulange  is  my  cousin,"  she 
said  slowly,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  officer  returned,  smil- 
ing pleasantly  and  showing  his  pointed  teeth. 
"I  went  to  the  school  and  was  told  she  lived  here." 

"So  she  does,"  Peg  murmured,  puzzling  ovex 
the  growing  sense  of  uncertainty  that  filled  her 
mind. 

"Then  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  the  man  went 
on,  crisply  and  with  a  hint  of  insistence  in  his 
tone.    "I  have  an  important  message  for  her." 

"I  can  give  her  any  message  you  may  wish  to 
leave,"  Peg  replied  quickly. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  must  speak  to  her  alone," 
the  officer  answered,  and  there  was  a  note  of  stub- 
born resolve  in  his  voice. 

Again  Peg  hesitated,  busy  with  shadowy  pos- 
sibilities. What  communication  could  this  man 
have  to  make  that  must  be  delivered  secretly? 
If  he  was  upon  an  important  errand,  as  he  sug- 
gested, there  would  have  been  advance  informa- 
tion of  his  coming,  and  Peg  knew  that  Be  had 
received  no  letters.  Again  the  man's  \oice  broke 
in  upon  her  speculations: 

"My  motive  in  asking  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Soulange  is  entirely  in  her  interests.  I  can,  I 
think,  be  of  assistance  to  her." 

He  stopped  and  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his 
tunic,  then  laughed  lightly  and  gave  up  thesearch. 

"It  is  like  me  not  to  have  a  card  to  introduce 
myself,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  am  Captain  Badger, 
of  the  British  Army,  very  much  at  the  serv'ice  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Soulange.  I  beg  that  you  will 
let  me  see  her  at  once." 

The  name  conveyed  nothing  to  Peggy  Travers. 
She  had  never  heard  of  Captain  Badger. 

"Does  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange  know  you?" 
she  asked. 

"My  name  is  not  known  to  her — "  the  man 
began,  when  Peg  interrupted. 

"And  you  do  not  know  her  either,"  she  said. 

"Why  are  you  so  sure  I  don't  know  her?"  the 
officer  demanded.  "The  fact  that  she  does  not 
know  me — " 

"You  mistook  me  for  her,"  Peg  cut  in,  and  the 
man  laughed  outright. 

"Americans  deserve  their  reputation  for  clever- 
ness," he  declared  frankly;  "but  you  do  not  let 
me  finish.  It  is  true  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
young  lady,  but  I  know  her  brother!" 

"Is  he  alive?"  Peg  questioned  eagerly.  On 
the  instant  all  suspicion  of  the  man  was  swallowed 
up  in  a  feeling  of  joy  that  Louis  de  Soulange  must 
be  alive.  Why,  otherwise,  should  Captain  Badger 
be  there  at  all?  Her  first  impulse  was  to  shout 
for  Be  to  come  and  hear  the  wonderful  news. 


"Is  he  alive?"  she  repeated,  in  a  glow  of  happy 
excitement.  One  word,  yes  or  no,  would  have 
opened  the  way  for  Captain  Badger,  but  he  did 
not  choose  to  say  it. 

"The  answer  to  that  question  I  nuist  resen-e 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange  alone,"  he  answered 
coldly. 

The  calculated,  businesslike  reply  was  a  blow 
to  Peg's  gro\\'ing  enthusiasm,  and  the  reaction 
was  prompt.  Suddenly  a  multitude  of  doubts 
assailed  her.  From  the  moment  the  officer  had 
announced  his  desire  to  see  Beatrice,  the  possi- 
bility' that  he  might  know  something  of  Louis's 
fate  had  been  in  the  back  of  her  mind  without  her 
(luite  realizing  it.  But  why  should  there  be  an>- 
mystery-  about  announcing  the  truth?  If  Be's 
brother  were  alive,  why  should  not  Captain 
Badger  say  so?  Surely  such  good  news  need  not 
be  kept  from  Be's  relatives  for  an  instant.  If 
poor  Louis  were  indeed  dead,  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  insisting  that  his  sister  should  be  told 
pri\  ately  by  an  unsympathetic  stranger. 

Jack's  words  of  warning  popped  into  Peg's 
head.  "Any  sudden  news  of  Louis,  good  or  bad, 
might  have  a  dangerous  effect  upon  her!"  It 
was  against  just  such  a  contingency  as  this  that 
Jack  had  cautioned  her.  He  had  been  at  pains 
to  point  out  that  to  raise  false  hopes  might  be 
fatal,  and  until  she  had  some  assurance  that  the 
officer  was  not  the  bearer  of  an  unconfirmed  rumor 
concerning  Louis  de  Soulange,  she  meant  to  hold 
her  ground. 

"I  can  see  no  objection  to  your  telling  me  some- 
thing of  your  errand,"  Peg  remarked,  her  tone 
growing  antagonistic  as  she  felt  herself  placed 
upon  the  defensive. 

"That  is  hardly  a  matter  for  you  to  determine," 
the  captain  answered  bluntly. 

"Then  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  see  her  to-night,"  Peg  replied  decisively. 

"I  think  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say,"  the 
officer  retorted.  "You  will  be  doing  your  cousin 
no  service  by  preventing  this  interview."  There 
was  a  suggested  threat  in  the  tone  that  was  not 
lost  upon  Peg;  but  the  effect  was  hardly  what 
the  man  expected. 

"You  cannot  see  her  to-night,"  came  the  posi- 
tive declaration. 

Peg's  purpose  had  become  fi.xed.  She  realized 
the  responsibility  she  assumed  in  delaying,  even 
for  an  hour,  the  communication  of  any  news  upon 
so  important  a  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
view  of  Jack's  positive  instructions,  she  dared  not 
move  without  consulting  an  older  person  in  whose 
judgment  she  had  confidence.  After  all  these 
months  of  silence,  a  day's  delay  could  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  matter,  and  it  might  save  Be  from 
a  dangerous  disappointment. 
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"I  mustand  will  see  Mademoiselle deSoulange!" 
The  officer's  words  broke  in  roughly  upon  Peg's 
thoughts.  "You  have  no  right  to  act  as  you  are 
doing,  and  I  warn  you  I  am  not  a  patient  man!" 

Once  more  an  implied  threat  brought  upper- 
most all  the  fighting  Travers  blood  Peg  had  in- 
herited. She  interrupted  sharply.  "If  you  wish 
to  see  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange,  you  must  go  to 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Barton  Powell,  whose  address  is 
339  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Remember  it, 
please,"  and  she  repeated  the  number  carefully. 
"Talk  to  him;  and  if  he  thinks  it  best  for  you  to 
see  her,  he  will  arrange  it.  Good  evening,  Cap- 
tain Badger.    Close  the  door,  Selma." 

This  the  big  Swedish  handmaiden  was  nothing 
loth  to  do.  In  fact  she  shut  the  door  with  some- 
thing of  a  slam. 

Peg  ran  back  to  the  dining-room,  not  quite 
knowing  what  explanation  to  give  of  the  persist- 
ent visitor,  but  the  truth,  with  careful  suppres- 
sions, seemed  to  ser^'e. 

"Aunt  Polly  was  just  about  to  go  out  and 
rescue  you,"  Betty  said,  as  her  cousin  came  in. 

"You  '11  never  guess  who  it  was,"  Peg  cried 
gaily.  "Your  British  officer,  Betty.  Theydid  n't 
invite  him  to  dinner  at  the  school  after  all.  It 
seems  the  girl  he  was  looking  for  was  n't  there,  and 
he  stopped  to  ask  me  about  her." 

"What  girl  did  he  want  to  see?"  demanded  the 
practical  Horatia. 

"No  one  who  ever  boarded  at  Maple  Hall  in  my 
time,"  Peg  answered,  with  a  great  show  of  frank- 
ness.   "But  I  do  think  they  might  have  fed  him." 

"Oh  dear!"  Aunt  Polly  burst  out,  very  much 
disturbed.  "Do  you  think  the  poor  man  was 
hungry'?  How  shocking!  And  he 's  one  of  our 
Allies.    Is  it  too  late  to  ask  him  in?" 

"Much  too  late!"  Peg  declared.  "He  's 
English,  you  know,  and  would  have  complained 
because  we  have  chicken  instead  of  roast  beef. 
Do  give  me  something  to  eat,  and  let 's  forget  it." 

But  she  herself  could  not  forget.  She  would 
have  liked  to  call  up  Mr.  Powell  at  Chestnut 
Hill  then  and  there  and  tell  him  all  about  it;  but 
that  was  impossible  without  every'  one  hearing 
what  she  telephoned,  and  Be  must  not  know  yet. 
Long  after  they  were  in  bed  and  she  and  Betty 
had  stopped  chattering.  Peg  lay  thinking,  think- 
ing, thinking. 

CHAPTER  XI 
Betty's  practising  is  interrupted 

The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  a  holiday  from 
school,  but  Peg  woke  early.  All  her  meditation 
of  the  night  before  had  brought  her  to  no  solution 
of  the  motive  behind  Captain  Badger's  actions. 
But  she  had  concluded  that  it  was  too  important 
a  matter  to  treat  lightly.    Nor  did  she  wish  to 


assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  keeping  it 
from  Beatrice.  Finally,  she  had  gone  to  sleep, 
determined  to  telephone  Mr.  Powell  before  he 
had  left  for  his  office  the  next  day. 

With  the  utmost  care,  she  dressed  and  slipped 
out  of  the  room  without  waking  Betty.  Then 
she  went  down  the  back  stairs,  having  decided  it 
would  be  best  to  telephone  from  the  drug  store 
and  so  make  sure  of  not  being  overheard  by  any 
one  in  the  house. 

On  her  way  out  she  stopped  in  the  kitchen  to 
say  a  word  to  Selma. 

"You  remember  that  man  who  was  here  last 
night?"  she  asked. 

"/a,  I  know  him,"  Selma  returned  contemp- 
tuously.   "Him  no  good.    I  know!" 

"That  's  just  what  I  think,  Selma,"  Peg  an- 
swered, glad  of  even  this  confirmation  of  her  own 
suspicions.  "I  don't  know  why  I  think  so,  but  I 
can't  help  it." 

"Him  no  good!"  Selma  repeated  doggedly,  and 
it  would  appear  that  she  did  not  need  reasons  for 
her  conclusions. 

"Well,  anyway,"  Peg  went  on,  "you  know  he 's 
trying  to  see  Miss  Be,  and  I  don't  think  he  ought 
to." 

"He  want  money !"  Selma  announced  positively 

"Money?"  echoed  Peg.  "Miss  Be  has  n't  any 
money,  and  I  don't  believe  her  brother  has,  either. 
Their  home  is  all  shot  to  pieces  and  nobody  in 
France  has  any  money  after  this  war." 

"He  want  money  all  tne  same,"  Selma  insisted. 
"It  don't  matter  whether  Miss  Be  have  it  or  no, 
if  he  think  she  have.    He  have  that  kind  of  face." 

"There  's  something  in  that,"  Peg  said  mus- 
ingly; "at  any  rate  I  'm  going  to  tell  Mr.  Powell 
about  it." 

"And  if  that  mans  come  back,  I  send  him  fly- 
ing, huh?"  Selma  demanded,  as  Peg  started  out. 

"Sure!"  Peg  assented.  "Get  rid  of  him,  and 
don't  let  any  one  know  he  wants  to  see  A4iss  Be. 
I  '11  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Selma's  words  had  rather  reassured  Peg  on  the 
position  she  had  taken,  and  she  had  perfect  faith 
in  the  maid's  discretion  and  loyalty.  She  hurried 
along  the  main  street,  certain  that  the  Swedish 
woman  would  stand  between  Be  and  Captain 
Badger  if  she  herself  were  not  there,  and  that  no 
word  of  the  circumstance  would  be  mentioned  to 
anybody. 

She  secured  her  telephone  connection  with  Mr. 
Powell  and,  rather  breathlessly,  poured  out  the 
whole  story. 

"You  say  the  man's  name  is  Captain  Badger?" 
Mr.  Powell  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Peg,  "that 's  what  he  said." 

"And  you  're  sure  he  was  in  a  British  uniform?" 

"Oh,  absolutely!" 
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"Humph!"  Mr.  Powell  grunted.  "Well,  it 
won't  be  difficult  to  find  out  about  the  British 
officers  in  this  country.  And  perhaps  he  '11  come 
in  and  see  me,  though  I  have  my  doubts." 

"You  think  I  did  right.  Cousin  Bart,  not  to  let 
Be  see  him?"  Peg  asked  anxiously. 

"You  did  exactly  right,  my  dear,"  was  the  re- 
assuring answer.  "I  can't  conceive  of  any  reason 
why  the  man  should  withhold  any  information, 
unless  he  thinks  he  has  something  to  gain  per- 
sonally. Poor  Louis  de  Soulange  is  gone.  There 
seems  little  doubt  about  that.  But  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  learned  of  his  fate,  we  must  know 
it,  of  course." 

"I 'm  not  so  sure  he 's  gone.  Cousin  Bart,"  Peg 
began  hesitatingly.  "I  had  a  private  little  letter 
from  Jack,  asking  me  for  a  description  of  the 
Soulange  ring.  I  can't  think  why  Jack  should 
wish  to  have  it  unless  he  has  some  clue  to  Louis. 
But  he  does  n't  want  a  word  said  to  Be  about  it 
and  he  did  n't  explain  a  thing." 

"Humph!"  commented  Mr.  Powell  again. 
"That  does  sound  as  if  he  might  ha\-e  come  across 
something.  Pity  he  could  n't  have  told  you  a 
little  more.  Humph!  Well,  my  dear,  if  your 
English  captain  puts  in  an  appearance  I  '11  find 
out  all  he  knows." 

"How  are  you  all  over  there?"  Peg  asked, 
before  she  rang  off. 

"About  as  cheerful  as  a  hospital,"  Mr.  Powell 
replied  mournfully.  "The  baby  has  it  now,  and 
Marjory  does  n't  seem  to  be  getting  any  better. 
The  laundress  is  in  bed,  and  the  cook  tells  us  this 
morning  that  'all  her  j'ints  is  creakin','  so  you 
can  guess  what  that  means.  I 'm  not  feeling  very 
spry  myself;  but  a  trained  nurse  came  last  night 
who  says  she  is  n't  too  proud  to  work.  However, 
she  '11  ha\'e  to  prove  it!  If  worst  comes  to  worst, 
we  may  have  to  borrow  Aunt  Polly." 

"Goodness!"  cried  Peg,  "you  are  in  a  bad  way. 
Give  my  love  to  poor  Cousin  Elizabeth.  I  was 
going  to  telephone  to  her,  but  she  has  troubles 
enough.  Of  course.  Aunt  Polly  will  come  the 
minute  you  want  her.  She  'd  love  to.  She 
adores  nursing  and  you  need  n't  worry  about  us. 
We  '11  get  along  all  right." 

"I  '11  'phone  if  we  need  Aunt  Polly.  As  long  as 
your  Cousin  Elizabeth  holds  out,  we  're  all  right; 
but  if  she 's  taken  down — well,  I  hate  to  think  of 
that!  They  tell  me  I  could  n't  get  another  nurse 
if  I  were  the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court 
rolled  into  one.  Give  my  love  to  the  girls.  Oh, 
I  forgot — nobody  knows  we  've  been  talking  to 
each  other.  Well,  my  dear,  keep  them  in  order, 
and  I  think  vou  've  acted  very  wisely.  Good- 
by." 

Peg  walked  home  in  a  brown  study.    She  was 


glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Powell  thought  well  of 
what  she  had  done;  but  that  did  nothing  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity.  Captain  Badger  knew  something, 
she  felt  sure,  and  she  wanted  very  much  to  find 
out  what  it  was.  She  determined  to  write  to 
Jack  after  breakfast  and  tell  him  all  about  the 
stranger.  She  began  to  wonder  if  there  might  not 
be  some  connection  between  her  brother's  private 
note  and  the  unheralded  appearance  of  this 
British  captain;  but  by  the  time  she  reached  the 
lodge  she  confessed  to  herself  that  there  was  no 
fact  in  her  possession  upon  which  she  could  base 
any  sort  of  theor>'. 

Horatia  greeted  Peg  as  she  came  into  the  house. 

"Where  have  you  been?  I  thought  I  was  the 
first  down." 

"I  've  been  out  taking  the  air  for  ni)'  health 
and  complexion,"  Peg  replied.  "When  >ou  've 
reached  my  age  you  will  have  to  give  solemn 
thought  to  such  things,  young  lad}'." 

"Huh!"  sputtered  Horatia.  "When  I  'ni  your 
age,  ho,  ho!" 

After  the  beds  were  made  that  morning.  Peg 
announced  that  she  was  going  up  to  her  room  to 
write  to  Jack  and  that  she  would  n't  be  visible 
for  an  hour.  Aunt  Polly  left  promptly  to  do  the 
Saturday  marketing,  and  Be,  under  Selma's 
direction,  disappeared  to  finish  embroidering  one 
of  her  black  dresses.  She  was  too  thrift}'  a 
French  girl  to  throw  away  the  detested  mourning 
gowns  and  was  making  one  of  them  available  for 
every -day  wear  by  adding  color. 

Betty  decided  that  she  would  practise  on  the 
piano,  and  Horatia,  listening  to  these  plans,  con- 
cluded, with  a  glance  at  the  clock,  that  she 
might  just  as  well  play  basket-ball  for  a  while, 
although  it  was  n't  often  that  she  was  allowed  to 
associate  on  anything  like  equal  terms  with  her 
sister  and  cousins  and  she  did  n't  want  to  lose 
any  opportunities. 

"I  guess  I  won't  miss  much,"  she  said;  "1  '11 
be  back  before  long,  and  none  of  you  seem  \'ery 
exciting."  She  pulled  a  tam  over  her  bobbed 
hair,  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  and  made  off 
up  the  drive,  whistling  happily  and  struggling 
into  a  sweater  as  she  went. 

Betty,  alone  in  the  living-room,  began  her 
practising.  The  silent  house  was  most  fa\'orable 
for  concentration  and  she  worked  hard  for  a  time. 
At  length,  having  satisfied  herself  with  one  of  her 
e.xercises,  she  went  to  her  music-roll  on  the  con- 
sole-table and,  glancing  out  of  the  window,  came 
to  a  sudden  halt.  Passing  close,  on  his  way  to 
the  front  door,  was  the  British  officer.  As  she 
looked,  he  turned  his  head  and  their  eyes  met. 
Then  he  stepped  up  on  the  porch,  and  an  instant 
later  she  heard  the  bell  ringing. 


(To  be  continued) 


THE  TRAIN 


By  MABEL  LIVINGSTON  FRANK 


Runaway  rivers  and  bridges  and  fences, 

Houses  and  churches  and  inns; 
How  can  I  tell  where  New  Hampshire  commences 

And  where  Rhode  Island  begins^ 

If  all  the  states  in  the  world  could  be  painted 

Yellow  and  orange  and  pink, 
I  -ike  the  school  maps,  I  could  soon  get  acquainted 

With  the  strange  countries,  I  think. 
Pretty  white  sheep  in  the  sweet-scented  valleys, 

Barefooted  boys  by  the  streams, 
l  ittle  black  babies  in  tumble-down  alleys. 

Fly  away  backward,  it  seems. 


Once  as  we  rushed  past  the  houses  and  people. 

As  the  cars  hurried  along. 
Inside  a  church  with  a  cross  on  the  steeple. 

Some  one  was  singing  a  song. 
Some  one  was  singing — I  wanted  to  hear  her, 

But  the  train  would  n't  stand  still; 
So  from  the  window  I  waved,  just  to  cheer  her. 

As  we  flew  over  the  hill. 

Runaway  rivers  and  bridges  and  fences, 

Houses  and  churches  and  inns; 
How  can  I  tell  where  New  Hampshire  commences 

And  where  Rhode  Island  begins^ 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


THE  NEW  .\DMINISTRATION 

This  month  the  new  administration  at  Washing- 
ton takes  up  the  work  of  government.  The 
Watch  Tower  family  wishes  it  great  success  in 
its  tremendous  task. 

President  Harding,  Vice-President  Coolidge, 
and  the  new  cabinet  have  great  responsibilities 
and  great  opportunities.  There  are  hard  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  at  home,  and  most  important 
decisions  to  be  made  with  regard  to  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

The  new  administration  must  find  ways  to 
keep  our  workers  busy.  It  must  promote  pro- 
duction. The  nations  are  struggling  for  the 
prizes  of  commerce,  and  the  United  States  nmst 
not  lag. 

South  America  is  waiting  to  learn  what  we  arc 
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OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

going  to  do  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  assur- 
ances of  friendship.  Mexico  will  watch  for  indi- 
cations of    the   new   administration's  policy. 


Japan  will  want  to  know  what  our  attitude  toward 
her  is  to  be.  Germany  and  the  Allies  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  new  situation  at  Washing- 
ton. We  must  soon  let  the  world  know  definiteh' 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the  Treaty  and 
the  League. 
There  are  big  days  ahead ! 

THE  NAVY  PLANES'  ACHEEVEMENT 

A  FLEET— if  that  's  the  correct  word — of  nav^' 
seaplanes  made  a  3000-mile  flight  in  January, 
from  San  Diego,  California,  to  the  city  of  Panama. 
Fourteen  of  the  planes  left  San  Diego  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  and  twelve  of  them  landed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  on  January'  15.  One  of  the  others  was  adrif  t 
at  sea,  the  crew  ha\'ing  been  taken  aboard  a 
destroyer. 

All  fourteen  of  the  planes  made  the  run— if 
>'Ou  can  call  it  that— of  500  miles  from  Salina 
Cruz  to  Fonseca  Bay  without  a  stop.  According 
to  newspaper  reports,  only  one  forced  descent  was 
made  in  the  whole  voyage.  Otherwise,  the  fleet 
kept  to  its  schedule.  This  was  a  pretty  fine  per- 
formance, because  the  fliers  had  bad  weather  in  a 
stretch  of  their  long  journey  down  the  coast. 

The  flight  was  remarkable  not  for  speed,  but 
for  the  steadiness  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  as  a 
whole. 

AUSTRIA'S  PLIGHT 

The  first  month  of  1921  found  affairs  in  Austria 
in  a  critical  state.  The  city  of  Vienna  was  vir- 
tually bankrupt,  and  the  Austrian  Government 
was  about  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle  to  keep 
going  as  a  business  concern. 

There  are  some  folks  who  are  "too  busy  with 
their  own  affairs"  to  bother  with  matters  of  public 
concern.  They  ase  foolish  folks.  In  a  nation, 
as  in  a  family,  individuals  stand  or  fall  together. 
And  the  nations  of  the  world  are  a  family:  their 
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interests  are  so  closely  related  that  disaster  to  one 
affects  all. 

Austrian  money  has  little  value  in  other  coun- 
tries. An  American  dollar-bill  represents  a 
dollar's  real  value  in  Uncle  Sam's  vaults.  All  the 
world  knows  that  the  United  States  can  make 
good  on  its  promises  to  pay,  and  American  money 
is  good  anywhere.    But  .Austria  is  In  bad  financial 


assure  the  order  and  security  of  Central  Europe, 
or  do  they  prefer  to  let  come  a  fate  which  will  lead 
to  the  dismemberment  of  a  country  whose  inde- 
pendent existence  was  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain?"  The  cost  of  saving  Austria 
now,  he  concluded,  would  be  less  than  the  Allies 
would  have  to  spend  if  Austria  went  to  pieces. 
France  was  said  to  be  in  favor  of  a  loan  of 


<c)  Keystone  View  is.a. 

HERBERT  HOOVER  AND  GENERAL  PERSHING  SEATED  BESIDE  THE  ■'INVISIBLE  GUEST,  "  REPRESENTED  BY  THE 
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condition,  and  other  nations  are  not  willing  to 
exchange  valuable  goods  for  her  money. 

The  Austrian  minister  in  Paris  said  that  Austria 
is  now  a  mountainous  country,  not  fertile,  with 
poor  transportation  systems;  not  enough  crops  to 
feed  the  people,  little  coal,  and  no  money  to  pay 
for  the  things  she  needs.  The  most  productive 
part  of  the  old  empire  was  lost  in  the  war. 

The  minister  said  that  Austrians  were  grateful 
for  the  help  given  them  by  the  Allies,  but  that 
Austria  could  not  live  on  charity,  and  the  other 
nations  could  not  continue  indefinitely  to  support 
her.  The  nation,  he  said,  was  willing  to  work, 
and  would  make  good  if  supplied  with  capital  to 
give  it  a  start.  Therefore  he  hoped  that  the 
Allies  would  lend  money  to  Austria,  so  that  she 
could  make  money  to  live  on,  pay  the  war  indem- 
nities, and  repay  the  loan,  with  proper  interest. 

Without  such  help,  he  said,  Austria  would 
either  unite  with  Germany,  or  fall  into  a  state  of 
anarchy.    "Do  the  Allies,"  he  asked,  "wish  to 


$250,000,000,  to  be  made  by  herself.  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy.  As  this  article  was  written, 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a  conference  at 
Paris  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 

Pitiful  tales  come  from  Vienna  of  the  condi- 
tion of  its  shivering  and  starving  children.  What 
is  reported  from  Austria  is  true  also  of  nearly  all 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

If  it  were  not  for  America's  help,  millions  of 
children  would  perish  before  the  next  harvest. 
The  European  Relief  Council  is  raising  $33,000,- 
000  to  buy  them  food.    Ten  dollars  saves  a  life. 

One  of  the  largest  sums  raised  for  the  huge  fund 
was  $1 ,000,000  contributed  by  those  who  attended 
the  dinner  given  by  Herbert  Hoover,  General 
Pershing,  and  Franklin  K.  Lane  at  a  New 
York  City  hotel  on  December  29,  1920.  The 
guests  ate  from  tin  mess-kits,^  on  bare  tables, 
stew,  bread,  and  cocoa— the  daily  ration  of  these 
European  children,  who  were  symbolized  by  a 
child's  high  chair  on  which  was  a  lighted  candle. 
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THRIFT  WEEK  EVERY  ^^TEK! 

If  Benjamin  Franklin  were  still  alive,  he  would 
have  been  215  years  old  in  January.  He  would 
certainl}'  have  had  some  mighty  interesting 
things  to  say  to  the  American  people. 

Ben  Franklin  knew  human  nature.  They  tell 
a  stor}'  about  him,  something  like  this:  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  its  first  fire-engine,  and  there 
was  a  lively  discussion  about  the  color  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  painted.  Some  of  the  folks  favored 
blue,  some  red.  Franklin  was  for  red;  as  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  pretty  firm  views,  no  doubt  he  was 
for  it  very  strongly. 

As  his  opinion  was  respected  by  all,  they 
finally  came  to  him  for  advice.  "Oh,"  said  he, — 
or  so,  at  least,  the  story  runs,- — "paint  it  any 
color!  I  don't  care  what  color  you  paint  it — 
only,"  he  added,  "don't  paint  it  red!  Any  color 
but  red."  And  so,  of  course,  they  went  straight- 
way and  painted  the  machine  red,  just  as  old 
Ben  wanted  them  to. 

Perhaps  old  Ben  Franklin  would  have  told  us 
not  to  save  our  dollars!  But  certain  it  is  that,  in 
one  way  or  another,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
use  his  influence  for  national  thrift.  Private 
thrift  is  the  first  step  toward  public  economy  and 
good  management. 

Make  every  week  a  national  Thrift  Week ! 

RECORDS  LOST  BY  FIRE 

The  national  census  records  from  1790  up  to  the 
last  census  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  January. 
The  records  were  kept  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Building.  What  the  fire  spared  was 
damaged  beyond  recovery  by  water.  The  1920 
records,  fortunately,  were  in  a  part  of  the  building 
that  escaped  destruction,  and  are  uninjured. 

No  value  can  be  placed  upon  such  records,  for 
they  are  irreplaceable.  There  are  no  duplicates, 
and,  as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Census  Bureau  said, 
"The  records  destroyed  could  not  be  replaced  if 
we  had  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  States  at 
our  disposal." 

I  f  we  had  been  at  war  and  the  records  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  enemy,  we  would  have  thought 
it  a  terrible  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  even  worse  to 
ha\'e  such  a  loss  occur  through  our  own  careless- 
ness.   Official  records  should  be  well  guarded. 

The  power  of  speech  is  the  one  great  ad- 
vantage that  man  has  over  the  beasts.  And 
perhaps  the  art  of  written  speech  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  difference  between  the  savage  and 
civilized  man.  By  means  of  it,  knowledge  is 
passed  on  from  cJne  generation  to  the  next;  and 
as  knowledge  grows,  power  increases. 

The  census  figures  are,  of  course,  preserved  in 
print,  but  the  original  records  contained  a  vast 


amount  of  material  not  elsewhere  a^•ailable. 
Certainl},-  they  should  not  ha\-e  been  kept  like  so 
much  rubbish!  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall 
learn  to  take  proper  care  of  public  property-. 

CABINETS,  HERE  AND  THERE 

In  January-,  when  President-elect  Harding  was 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  his  cabinet-to-be, 
France  acquired  a  new  one.  The  diflference  be- 
tween American  and  European  methods  is 
interesting. 

In  this  country  a  new  President  organizes  his 
cabinet  when  he  takes  office.  That  is,  he  appoints 
the  department  heads, — state,  war,  na\-y,  and  the 
rest, — and  these  men,  the  secretaries,  post-master- 
general,  and  attorney-general,  constitute  the  cabi- 
net. If  a  member  of  the  cabinet  resigns  or  dies, 
the  President  appoints  a  new  one.  Some  Presi- 
dents have  managed  to  get  along  with  few  cabinet 
changes.  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  made 
man}-  new  appointments. 

In  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe  the 
department  heads  are 
called  ministers.  New 
cabinets  maybe  formed 
at  any  time.  \A'henever 
an  old  one  fails  to  hold 
its  power  in  the  nation- 
al law-making  body,  a 
new  one  comes  in. 

In  France  the  cabinet 
headed  by  M.  Leygues 
resigned  in  January. 
The  president,  M.  Mil- 
lerand,  asked  M.  Raoul 
Peret,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies, 
to  form  a  new  one.  M. 
Peret  wished  to  refuse, 
but  the  president  pre- 
sented it  as  a  matter  of 
patriotism,  and  M.  Peret  tried  to  get  a  cabinet 
together.  But  he  was  unable  to  get  all  the  men 
of  his  choice  for  the  ^■arious  ministries,  or  de- 
partments, to  ser\'e,  and  so  the  president  asked 
M.  Aristide  Briand,  the  former  prime  minister, 
to  undertake  the  task. 

The  .American  system  gi^■es  the  President  an 
opportunity  to  assemble  a  group  of  men  who  will 
work  with  him;  but  it  adds  to  the  difticulties  of 
his  task.  The  European  system  relieves  the 
chief  executive  of  this  direct  responsibility,  and 
gives  the  cabinet  a  somewhat  different  place  in 
the  governmental  organization. 

The  \A'atch  Tower  is  not  going  to  say  that 
one  s^'stem  is  better  than  the  other.  Very  likely 
the  European  way  is  better  for  Europe,  and  the 
American  way  for  .America.    \\'hat  do  you  think? 


Keystoue  View  Oo, 

.\R1STIDE  BRI.'^ND 


©  Underwood  &  F : 

THE  BOULDER  PRESENTED  BY  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE  TO  BE  PLACED  AS  A  MEMORIAL 

AT  ROOSEVELT'S  GRAVE 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ROOSEVELT 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  observed  at  Ou  ster  Ba\',  quieth , 
but  most  appropriately, 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  memorial 
gift  from  the  children  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  gift  was  a  boulder 
brought  from  the  place 
where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  an  address,  in  1906, 
when  he  traveled  through 
the  Zone.  The  stone 
will  rest  near  the  former 
President's  grave. 

Another  memorial  of 
the  great  American  will 
be  the  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial House.  It  will  be  in 
East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  will 
take  in  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
born.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  building,  which 
will  be  restored  and  en- 
larged, was  laid  in  Jan- 
uary. General  Leonard 
Wood  performed  the 
ceremony.  The  general, 
as  we  all  know,  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  close  friend, 
and  served  with  him  in  Cuba. 

These  observances  were  of  national  and  even 


international  significance,  for  the  memory  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  cherished  not  only  by 
.Americans,  but  in  many  other  countries,  and 
se\'eral  foreign  nations  were  officialh'  represented 


C)  Underwood  i  iraderwood 
GENERAL  WOOD  LAYING  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  HOUSE 


at  the  latter  ceremony.  .Americans  have  many 
faults,  but  no  one  can  accuse  us  of  fai'ing  to  ap- 
preciate and  honor  the  memories  of  our  great  men. 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION 

"Urban,"  belonging  to  tirbs,  the  city;  "rural," 
connected  with  n<5,  the  countr>'.  It  's  a  great 
many  years  since  I  studied  Latin,  but  I  remember 
that.  The  boys  and  girls  who  study  Latin  are 
likely  to  know  more  about  English  than  those  who 
don't  "take"  it. 

But  that  is  n't  what  we  started  to  talk  about: 
the  fact  that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
United  States  came  into  being,  more  of  our  people 
live  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country.  In  making 
this  statement,  remember  that  any  town  of  more 
than  2500  is  included  in  the  city  class. 

The  1920  census  reported  the  rural  population 
as  51,390,739,  and  the  urban  as  54,318,032. 
City-and-town  population  increased  5.6  per  cent, 
from  1910  to  1920.  This  increase  occurred  in  all 
the.  states  except  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana. Michigan  had  the  largest  increase.  In 
1910,  47.2  per  cent,  of  her  people  were  in  the 
towns  and  cities;  in  1920,  61. i  per  cent. 

In  Rhode  Island,  97  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  more  than  2500  popula- 
tion. In  Massachusetts,  the  town-and-city  per- 
centage is  94 ;  in  New  York,  82 ;  in  New  Jersey,  78 ; 
in  California,  68;  and  in  Illinois,  67.  Mississippi, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  and 
South  Carolina  ha\'e  the  highest  percentages  of 
rural  population. 

Probably  the  change  in  the  national  distribu- 
tion of  population,  favoring  the  towns  and  cities, 
is  a  result  of  the  war.  Many  families  went  to  the 
cities  for  the  high  war-work  wages,  and  many 
returning  soldiers  who  had  formerly  lived  on 
farms  got  city  jobs. 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

This  newspaper  head-line  caught  my  eye: 
"Revenues  of  Britain  Show  Signs  of  Slump — 
Estimates  for  the  Year  May  Not  Be  Reached,  but 
Expenditures  Are  Being  Sharply  Cut."  Na- 
tional finance  may  seem  a  difficult  subject,  but 
you  can  make  a  good  beginning  toward  under- 
standing it  if  you  think  of  it  as  similar  to  running 
a  home  or  a  business.  There 's  so  much  money 
to  spend,  and  so  many  things  that  you  would  like 
to  do  with  it.  Generally,  there  is  n't  enough 
money  to  do  all  that  you 'd  like  to,  and  you  have 
to  cut  some  items  down  and  others  out.  Govern- 
ments have  to  practise  econom\'  just  as  indi- 
viduals do. 

Secretary  Colby  was  cordialh-  received  in 
South  America,  but  his  visit  could  not  go  quite  so 
far  toward  strengthening  international  relations 
as  it  would  have  if  we  had  not  been  just  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  administration.    The  South  Amer- 


ican Governments,  of  course,  were  wondering 
what  Mr.  Harding's  policy  would  be.  But  you 
cannot  "go  through  the  motions"  of  friendship 
without  having  the  feeling  of  friendliness  encour- 
aged. Anything  that  helps  North  and  South 
America  better  to  understand  each  other  is  good. 

Dramatic  to  the  end,  d'Annunzio  addressed  this 
message  to  the  people  of  Fiume  before  he  and  his 
legionaries  evacuated  the  city:  "I  abdicate,  and 
consign  my  powers  to  the  National  Council.  I 
have  fought  for  an  ideal."  The  story  of  d'An- 
nunzio's  crusade  will  make  a  wonderful  book, 
when  it  comes  to  be  written. 

You  could  read  acres  of  articles  about  the  "sit- 
uation" in  Russia,  and  not  get  as  clear  an  idea  as 
these  seven  words  from  the  head-lines  of  an  article 
about  so\iet  trade  gi\e  you:  "Trade  requires 
production — and  communism  kills  production." 
Talk  about  "the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell"!  Here 
it  is  in  the  size  of  a  grass  seed. 

Wonder  what  a  Mexican,  reading  our  news- 
papers, would  think  about  the  reports  of  hold-ups 
and  robberies?  "If  this  be  treason — "  Really, 
it  behooves  us,  as  they  say,  to  see  that  laws  are 
enforced  and  the  public  protected. 

Disregarding,  rather  recklessK-.  six  figures  in 
each  number,  and  taking  only  the  first  two  fig- 
ures, denoting  millions  of  dollars,  Newfound- 
land's commerce  since  the  war  began  has  gone 
down  and  come  up  again  like  this:  Imports, 
15,  12,  16,  21,  26,  32,  40;  exports,  15,  13,  18,  22, 
30.  36,  34;  total,  30,  25,  35,  43,  57,  68,  75.  (Re- 
member, each  number  means  so  many  millions  of 
dollars.)  Each  year  since  1914-15,  when  the 
total  dropped,  shows  an  increase.  The  fisheries 
have  been  less  producti\'e,  but  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry'  has  been  going  ahead  rapidh'. 

As  Switzerland  is  prosperous  and  its  mone>-  has 
full  value,  while  neighboring  countries  are  not 
able  to  keep  their  coinage  up  to  standard,  the 
Swiss  are  using  a  system  of  barter — that  is, 
trading  goods  for  goods,  instead  of  taking  pay  in 
money.  They  give  Hungary,  for  instance, 
cattle  and  milk  in  exchange  for  cement  and 
furniture. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  Uncle  Sam's  favor  in 
1920  is  something  more  than  two  billion  dollars, 
the  national  debt,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  nearl>- 
twenty-four  billions.  There  was  paid  on  this 
debt,  in  December,  $192,932,075.  The  cost  of 
running  the  government  in  1919  was.  eleven  bil- 
lions; in  1920,  five  billions. 
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PROPOSED  TIDAL  PLANT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  RIVER  SEVERN  IN  ENGLAND 


GETTING  POWER  FROM  THE  MOON 

Of  what  use  is  the  moon — this  satellite  that 
ceaselessly  revolves  around  us?  As  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  it  is  a  perfectly  dead  world.  The 
most  powerful  telescopes  fail  to  disclose  the 
slightest  sign  of  life  upon  it.  It  seems  like  a  use- 
less mass  of  matter  in  the  heavens.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  a  beautiful  object  to  look  upon  and  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  we  have  a  near  and 
faithful  companion  in  our  endless  journey  around 
the  sun.  It  does  relieve  the  blackness  of  our 
nights,  but  it  receives  far  more  light  from  us 
than  we  do  from  it.  So  useless  has  the  moon 
seemed  that  the  very  name  satellite  has  come  to 
represent  a  worthless  hanger-on — a  useless  fel- 
low who  trails  after  a  rich  or  powerful  man  for 
what  he  can  get  out  of  him. 

But  the  moon  is  far  from  being  a  useless  com- 
panion, and  some  day,  when  our  factory  wheels 
are  turned  by  moon  power  and  our  homes  lighted 
and  possibly  heated  by  energy  from  this  ice-cold 
orb,  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  services  of 
our  faithful  attendant.    Although  it  is  238,000 


miles  away  from  us,  the  moon  is  doing  work 
upon  the  earth  and  has  been  doing  this  work  ever 
since  the  earth  was  formed.  Even  if  our  skies 
were  so  obscured  with  heavy  clouds  that  we  were 
unable  to  see  this  heavenly  object,  we  should  be 
a\\  are  of  its  presence  because  of  the  tides  which 
sweep  around  the  earth  e\en-  da}-.  Strangely 
enough,  there  are  two  tides  formed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth.  The  direct  pull  of  the  moon 
makes  a  tidal  swell  on  one  side  of  the  earth, 
while  the  tidal  swell  on  the  opposite  side  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  moon  pulls  the  earth  away 
from  the  water  on  that  side.  The  sun,  too,  pro- 
duces a  small  tide,  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  the  sun  and  moon  are  directh-  in  line  with 
us,  we  ha\-e  extra-high  tides. 

For  years,  in\'entors  ha\  e  talked  of  harnessing 
these  tides  and  making  them  furnish  some  of  the 
energy  which  we  now  get  by  burning  coal.  Coal 
is  getting  more  precious  every  year  and  it  won't 
last  forever.  The  power  we  get  from  streams 
cannot  begin  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  world. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  horse-power  in 
the  tides,  but  the  power  is  spread  over  such  a  vast 
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area  that  enormous  plants  must  be  built  to  trap 
enough  power  to  be  worth  while.  In  some  few 
jjlaces,  where  the  coast-line  is  such  as  to  make  the 
tides  pile  up  to  a  considerable  height,  tide-mills 
have  been  built  for  grinding  grain,  but  they 
developed  very  little  power.  However,  the  most 
serious  drawback  is  that  the  power  is  generated 
only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  these  hours 
change  from  day  to  day,  so  that  often,  when  the 
power  is  most  needed,  the  mill-wheels  are  idle, 
awaiting  the  turn  of  the  tide.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  tidal  power  could  be  turned  into 
electricity  and  be  stored  in  batteries,  so  that  it 
could  be  drawn  on  as  needed;  but  storage-bat- 
teries are  very  costly  and  would  hardly  pay  for 
any  considerable  amount  of  power.  And  so 
tidal  power  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  engi- 
neers as  a  phantom  for  crank  inventors  to  wrestle 
with. 

Imagine,  then,  the  astonishment  of  the  Britisli 
public— the  conser\ati\e  British,  of  all  people! — 
when  they  opened  their  morning  paper  one  day 
last  November  and  read  that  there  was  a  plan 
tmder  way  to  build  a  great  tidal  plant  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Severn  which  would  deli%'er 
almost  as  much  power  as  all  the  hydro-electric 
plants  at  Niagara  put  together.  At  first  they 
dubbed  it  "another  of  those  wild  Yankee  stock- 
selling  schemes,"  until  they  read  farther  and 
learned  that  the  plan  was  drawn  up  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport,  an  official  department  of  the 
British  Government.  They  are  still  criticising 
their  Government  for  springing  it  on  them  so 
suddenly  and  for  letting  the  newspapers  have  the 
story  before  it  had  been  presented  in  a  detailed, 
technical  report  to  their  engineering  societies. 

The  plan  is  a  gigantic  one — big  enough  even  to 
astonish  us  here  in  America,  where  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  big  undertakings.  The  tides 
on  the  south  and  western  coasts  of  England  rise 
much  higher  than  they  do  on  most  of  our  coast- 
line. In  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  there  is  a 
difference  between  ebb  and  flow  of  thirty  feet  at 
the  time  of  the  spring  tides.  High  as  this  is,  it 
is  not  the  highest  tide  on  the  coast,  but  there  are 
other  reasons  why  the  Severn  was  picked  out  for 
the  first  big  tidal  plant.  At  a  point  where  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn  narrows  down  to  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  a  concrete  dam  is  to 
be  built.  It  so  happens  that  the  estuary  is  par- 
tially dammed  here  by  reefs  of  rock  that  reach 
out  from  either  shore.  These  rocks  are  exposed 
at  low  tide  and  will  form  an  excellent  foundation 
for  the  dam,  which  must  be  very  stanchly 
built  to  stand  up  against  storm  billows  driven  by 
southwesterly  gales.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
lay  of  tJie  reefs,  the  dam  will  not  run  square  across 
the  Severn,  but  will  be  built  in  the  form  of  two 


wings  with  parallel  walls  running  up  the  river 
on  either  side  of  the  "shoots,"  as  the  ship  chan- 
nel is  called.  These  walls  will  end  in  an  artificial 
island,  where  ship-locks  will  be  built  to  let  the 
vessels  through  to  a  shipping-basin  above  the 
dam.  At  this  point  a  bridge  will  be  built  across 
the  river,  and  railroad-trains,  which  heretofore 
have  had  to  dWe  through  a  tunnel  under  the 
Severn,  will  then  be  able  to  cross  o^•erhead. .  The 
bridge  will  also  have  a  roadway  for  \'ehicles. 
There  will  be  a  loop  around  the  locks  so  that  when 
the  ^'iaduct  is  interrupted  by  the  passage  of  a 
ship,  train  and  ^•ehicle  traffic  may  tra\  el  around 
the  loop.  Electric  locomotives,  like  those  at 
Panama,  will  be  used  to  haul  the  ships  through 
the  locks. 

The  dam  will  be  pro\ided  with  sluice-gates 
that  will  open,  as  the  tide  is  rising,  to  let  water 
flow  into  the  tidal  reservoir  or  shipping-basin, 
but  when  the  tide  turns  they  will  close  automatic- 
ally and  trap  the  water  in  the  basin.  In  that 
part  of  the  dam  that  borders  the  "shoots"  a 
series  of  turbines  will  be  installed,  with  electric 
generators  coupled  to  them.  When  the  tide 
turns,  the  waters  in  the  basin  will  flow  out  through 
these  turbines  and  thus  generate  electricity,  and 
the>'  will  keep  on  turning,  even  after  the  tide 
begins  to  flow  back  again,  until  the  water  in  the 
shoots  rises  to  within  five  feet  of  the  lex  el  in  the 
•basin.  The  turbines  will  not  work  with  a  head 
of  less  than  five  feet.  Now  it  happens  that  at  the 
Sex'ern  the  tide  flows  in  much  faster  than  it  ebbs 
out,  and  so  the  turbines  will  be  working  seven 
and  standing  idle  only  five  hours,  and  they  will 
be  producing  over  a  million  horse-power!  All 
the  power-jilants  at  Niagara  Falls  produce  only 
675,000  horse-power;  but  they  produce  this  power 
continuously,  while  the  Severn  plant  rnust  stand 
idle  part  of  the  time.  However,  the  plans  pro- 
vide for  storing  part  of  the  tidal  power,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  steady  output  of  half  a  million 
horse-power. 

Just  above  the  proposed  dam,  the  river  Wye 
flows  into  the  Severn.  This  is  a  tidal  stream  for 
some  miles  back,  and  on  the  tidal  portion,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  main  tidal  plant,  a  pumping- 
plant  is  to  be  built.  Here,  electrically  driven 
centrifugal  pumps  will  draw  water  out  of  the 
Wye  and  pump  it  into  a  large  reservoir  up  in  the 
hills.  A  rock  tunnel,  forty  feet  in  diameter  and 
over  a  mile  long,  will  conduct  the  water  up  to  the 
reservoir.  The  pumps  will  be  driven  by  the  sur- 
plus electrical  energy  from  the  tidal  power-plant. 
When  the  tidal  turbines  slow  down,  the  current 
will  be  shut  off'  from  the  pumps,  and  then  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  will  flow  back  down  the 
tunnel  and  through  turbines  which  will  churn  out 
electricity  to  piece  out  the  lowered  output  from 
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the  tidal  turbines;  and  when  the  tidal  turbines 
stand  idle,  all  the  burden  of  keeping  the  electric 
mains  supplied  with  current  will  be  assumed  by 
the  turbines  at  the  pumping-plant.  Every  bit 
of  work  done  in  raising  water  up  to  the  reser\'oir 
will  be  given  back  when  the  \\ater  flows  out 
again,  except  for  losses  due  to  friction  of  the 
machinery  or  friction  of  the  water  in  the  tunnel. 

Altogether  it  is  a  most  ambitious  scheme;  and 
with  500,000  horse-power  available,  many  manu- 
facturing plants  will  be  attracted  to  this  region, 
just  as  they  have  been  to 
the  vicinity  of  Niagara. 
It  is  estimated  that  the 
plant  will  save  about  ten 
million  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  A  statement  was 
made  in  the  British  Par- 
liament which  will  give 
some  idea  ol  the  \ast- 
ness  of  the  undertaking. 
It  was  said  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  tidal 
plant,  including  the 
pumping-plant  tunnel 
and  reser^•oir,  would  re- 
quire the  work  of  10,000 
men  for  seven  years. 

If  the  Severn  plant  is 
really  built  and  proves 
a  success,  there  are  many 
other  places  in  the  world 
where  similar  plants 
might  be  built.  In  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  for  in- 
stance, the  tide  rises  as 
high  as  seventy  feet.  It  would  be  too  much  of  a 
task  to  build  a  dam  across  the  broad  and  stormy 
mouth  of  this  bay,  but  there  are  certain  inlets 
along  the  bay  that  might  be  used  to  produce 
millions  of  horse-power  and  which  would  convert 
the  bleak  regions  of  Nova  Scotia  into  thriving 
industrial  centers. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 
"LIGHTER  THAN  CORK" 

We  must  score  another  success  for  science.  What 
had  for  years  been  thought  an  utter  impossibility, 
— finding  a  suitable  substitute  for  cork, — has  at 
last  been  accomplished.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  substitute  is  a  wood  and  comes  from  a  tree 
that  has  long  been  known  and  for  years  has  been 
despised  and  spurned  as  of  no  possible  use.  Balsa 
wood  it  is  called,  and  it  is  not  only  lighter  than 
cork,  but  is  as  actually  durable  as  spruce. 

For  years  balsa  wood  has  been  used  by  natives 
of  Ecuador  in  the  construction  of  their  rafts. 
Outside  of  ser^•ing  for  this  purpose,  however,  it 


was  for  some  time  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  real 
worth  of  the  product  was  not  discovered  until  new 
types  of  ship  davits,  which  made  it  possible  for 
two  men  to  launch  a  boat  safely  on  the  roughest  of 
seas,  were  patented.  After  this  effort  to  make 
traveling  at  sea  safer,  it  was  realized  that  some 
more  efficient  form  of  material  was  needed  in  the 
perfection  of  life-saving  appliances  than  the  cork 
which  was  being  used  in  the  ordinary  life  savers. 

When  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  adequate 
substitute  for  cork,  balsa  wood  stepped  into  the 


versul.    tTiiiiams  Cervire 

NOT  so  HEAVY  AS  IT  LOOKS — CARRVLNG  LOGS  01<  BALSA  WOOU 


breach.  After  many  experiments,  its  sponsors  al- 
most decided  that  it  would  not  do.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  prepare,  decayed  rapidly,  and  gradually 
leaked  water.  After  many  attempts  to  treat  it,  a 
process  was  perfected  whereby  a  waterproof 
mixture  could  be  brought  to  the  center  of  any 
piece  of  timber,  coating  the  cells  and  ducts  with 
an  extremely  thin  permanent  fihn. 

After  further  development  and  experiment,  the 
wood  was  finally  approved  as  satisfactory  by 
experts.  Balsa  wood  now  plays  an  important 
part  in  all  life-saving  appliances.  It  has  recently 
also  come  into  great  demand  in  varied  lines  of 
manufacture  in  which  an  exceedingly  light  wood 
is  required. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  the  airplane,  which 
was  necessitated  by  the  vital  part  which  air-fight- 
ing played  during  the  war,  balsa  wood  assumed 
an  added  importance.  In  the  construction  of  the 
wings  on  the  modern  hydroplane,  after  many  ex- 
periments, it  was  discovered  that  the  only  thing 
which  could  make  them  both  light  and  strong,  and 
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EQUAL  WEIGHTS  OF  CORK,  AT  THE  LEFT,  AND 
BALSA  WOOD,  AT  THE  RIGHT 

thus  bring  the  machine  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  was  balsa  wood.  Being  lighter  than 
cork,  and  in  addition  very  durable,  made  it  excel- 
lent material  for  wing-braces.  The  wood,  when 
used  for  that  purpose,  is  veneered  on  both  sides 
with  fiber-board  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  to  form  a  lattice  web. 

The  scientific  name  of  balsa  wood  is  Ochroma 
lagopus.  The  tree  in  appearance  resembles  the 
North  American  cottonwood,  the  bark  being 
fairly  smooth,  while  the  wood  itself  looks  like 
pine.  The  leaves  are  very  large  on  a  young  plant, 
often  two  or  three  feet  across,  growing  smaller  as 
the  trees  grow  older. 

In  cutting  across  sections  of  balsa  wood,  no 
annual  rings  are  visible,  for,  as  in  many  other 
tropical  woods,  the  growth  is  continuous  the 
yeaf  around.  When  dry,  balsa  weighs  only  7.3 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  while  cork  occupying  the 
same  space  weighs  13.7  pounds. 

In  spite  of  its  very  light  weight,  tests  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  gave 
the  strength  of  balsa  wood  as  being  fully  one  half 
that  of  spruce.  This  strength  comes  from  its 
peculiar  structure,  it  being  made  up  of  large, 
barrel-shaped  cells.  The  wood  is  practically  pure 
cellulose. 


The  most  astonishing  feature  about  the  tree  is 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Records  show  that 
trees  have  grown  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  a 
height  of  thirty-six  feet  in  one  year.  Professor 
Rowles  has  made  records  showing  that  the  tree 
increases  in  diameter  about  fi\'e  inches  per  year,  so 
that  a  tree  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirt}-  inches  in 
diameter  can  be  produced  in  from  fi\-e  to  six  years. 

When  normal  conditions  are  again  established, 
scientists  claim  that  the  most  \-aluable  use  of 
balsa  wood  will  undoubtedly  be  its  employment  in 
insulating  the  human  race  against  heat  and  cold. 
Because  of  its  cellular  texture  and  the  absence  of 
fibers  in  its  structure,  it  possesses  the  qualities  for 
such  usage  in  a  remarkably  high  degree. 

James  Anderson. 

A  MAMMOTH  YELLOW- JACKET'S  NEST 

A  RESIDENT  of  Sanford,  Florida,  is  the  owner  of 
what  is  probably  the  largest  yellow-jacket's  nest  in 
this  country.  It  was  found  last  summer  by  two 
blackberry-pickers  in  a  swamp  six  miles  from 


THE  "palace"  in  WHICH  LIVED  A  HUNDRED  QUEENS 

Sanford.  This  nest  is  6|  feet  high  and  10^  feet  in 
circumference.  It  was  built  around  a  pine-tree, 
closely  entwined  with  vines  and  other  foliage, 
and,  in  cutting  these  away,  great  care  was  required 
in  order  not  to  damage  the  nest,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  danger  of  being  stung  to  death.  The 
owner  says  it  was  impossible  to  approximate  the 
number  of  colonies  that  were  in  the  nest,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  queens  were  killed  in  the  smoking- 
out  process. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the  owner 
declares  that  this  is  not  a  hornet's  nest,  as  one 
might  naturally  conclude  from  its  shape  and  size. 
He  also  says  that  in  that  country  the  yellow- 
jacket  sometimes  builds  its  nest  above  ground, 
though  the  natives  say  this  is  the  largest  nest  of 
the  kind  they  have  ever  seen.  It  took  two  men  a 
week  to  get  the  nest  out  of  the  woods,  two  days 
of  this  time  being  consumed  in  fighting  the 
"critters."  H.  E.  Zimmerman. 

THE  SARGASSO  WEED 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  all  the  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  sea  is  the  Sargasso  or  gulfweed 
{Sargassiim  bacciferiim).  This  forms  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  that  vast  floating  mass  of  weed 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  and 


SARGASSO  WEED,  SHOWING  AIR  SACS 


other  similiar  accumulations  in  the  Atlantic. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  several  of  these 
masses  of  weed,  but  of  the  two  most  important  the 
larger  lies  to  the  southwest  of  the  Azores  and  the 
smaller  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas. 
It  is  considered  that  these  two  masses  cover  an 
area  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  these  regions  the  quantity  of  floating 
seaweed  is  so  great  that  the  progress  of  ships  is 
seriously  impeded. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  origin  of  these 
huge  accumulations  is  not  exactly  known.  One 
theory  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  the  Sar- 
gasso weed  spends  its  time  as  a  floating  plant, 
growing  and  multiplying  in  this  state.  The  air 
sacs,  plainly  seen  in  the  illustration,  certainly  help 
to  support  the  weed  in  the  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  declared  that  this  great  mass  of  vege- 
tation that  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  Sargossa 
Sea  has  been  brought  there  by  ocean  currents.  I  ts 
origin  is  said  to  be  on  the  shores  of  Florida  and 
the  Bahamas,  though  there  is  no  great  amount 


of  evidence  to  show  that  the  weed  grows  there 
to  any  extent  as  an  attached  plant. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

HUNTING  FOR  PEARLS  WITH  X-RAYS 

When  the  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon  bring  up  oysters 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  have  no  way  of 
telling  whether  they  contain  any  pearls  except  by 
opening  the  shells,  which  kills  the  oyster.  If  they 
find  a  rood-sized  pearl,  well  and  good;  but  if  not. 


IntermitiODai  Photo 


TESTING  PEARL-OYSTERS  WITH  THE  X-RAY 

the  oyster  cannot  be  put  back  into  the  sea  to 
grow  a  pearl. 

Sometimes  a  pearl  is  there,  but  is  too  small  to  be 
worth  much.  If  the  oyster  were  not  killed,  it 
could  be  planted  again  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  in  course  of  time,  the  pearl  would  grow  large 
enough  to  be  worth  a  lot  of  money.  Recently 
it  has  been  discovered  that  with  an  X-ray  ma- 
chine it  is  possible  to  see  the  pearls,  which  show 


luteruBtiuual  I'lii.to 

AN  X-RAY  SHOWING  A  PEARL  IN  THE  LOWER 
LEFT-HAND  OYSTER 


up  as  dark  spots,  without  harming  the  oyster, 
and  in  this  way  thousands  of  oysters  may  be 
saved  from  needless  destruction. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 
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FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


HEADING  FOR  MAkCH.       bV  DORIS 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


E.  MILLER.  AGE  I4 


At  intervals,  you  will  recall,  we  have  printed  on  this  page 
letters  from  zealous  young  contributors  avowing  their 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  League;  and  most  of  these 
have  been  sent  in  by  girl  readers.  But  here  is  one  (out 
of  many  that  have  come  to  us)  showing  that  the  St. 
Nicholas  boys  cherish  an  equally  ardent  appreciation 
of  the  magazine  and  the  League: 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  At  present,  I  think  that  the  lapel  of  my 
coat  is  quite  gloriously  decorated.  Below,  is  the  silver  badge 
(which  you  gave  me  for  a  photograph  in  St.  Nicholas  League 
Competition  No.  231),  and  above  it  is  the  gold  badge  (which 


came  to-day) .  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  it.  I  think  it  is  great 
to  have  the  shield  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  it.  I  think 
that  the  League  has  helped  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
photography  ray  hobby.    I  enjoy  the  hobby  very  much. 

I  think  that  St.  Nicholas  is  a  dandy  100%  American  maga- 
zine. In  the  last  numbers  I  have  especially  enjoyed  "Boy  Hunt- 
ers in  Demerara,"  and  "The  Dragon's  Secret."  I  think  that  it 
was  great  to  have  something  on  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  it.  They  may  have  only 
a  few  thousand  direct  descendants  in  this  country,  but  their 
theories  of  self-government,  religious  freedom,  social  equality, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  made  Plymouth  Rock  the  corner-stone  of 
this  nation.    .    .  . 

It  is  quite  cold  here.    This  morning  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered nineteen  degrees  below  zero.   It  has  been  a  moderate  winter 
■  ''^  the  Adirondacks)  as  this  is  only  the  third  day  this  winter  when 
the  thermc™^'^''  below  zero.  The  skeeing  and  the  coast- 

ing have  been  i'^'^'^"'?"';     .V,    K  ,  u  J  •  u-  u 

Thanking  you  ^"'^  beautiful  badge,  and  wishing  the 

League  and  St.  Nick°^as  the  best  of  New  Years,  I  am, 
Y 'ir  interested  and  devoted  reader, 

James  C.  Perkins,  Jr.  (age  15). 
P.  S.   Don't  imagine  tlii^^ty^^^  ^  ^ave  both  badges  I  am 
going  to  quit  before  I  am  ei^ 

Not  only  is  this  letter  m°^^  welcome  as  a  frank  and 
honest  tribute,  but  especially'' P^^^^ing  also  is  that  verbal 
flash-light  of  a  postscript,  so  characteristic  of  100% 
American  boys  in  general  and  °^  League  members  in 
particular!  And  let  them  all  rem^^niber  that  they  do  not 
have  to  "quit"  even  at  the  "dreadJ^  of  eighteen,"  as 
it  is  frequently  called  in  their  letteP-  'h«>'  ^an  still 
"graduate"  into  the  main  pages  of  Nicholas  and 
of  other  magazines — and  win  the  lit^''^''y  ^"'^  artistic 
honors  that  so  many  grown-up  Leagl^  members  have 
already  achieved. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  252 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 

PROSE.  Gold  Badge,  Jennie  Nizzardini  (age  14),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Mary  Virginia  Llo^*^  ^^S^  ^2)' 
Texas;  Harriott  B.  Churchill  (age  13),  New  York;  Eleanor  Hughes  (age  11),  New  York;  Edna"^<'y°®  (^g^ 
13),  New  York;  Muriel  I.  Thomas  (age  16),  Pennsylvania. 

VERSE.    Gold  Badge,  Margaret  Hayes  Irish  (age  16),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Rudolph  Cook,  (^S^  '7). 
Wisconsin;  Rose  J.  Rushlow  (age  15),  Vermont;  John  Irving  Daniel  (age  17),  New  Jersey. 
DRAWINGS.    Gold  Badge,  Marjorie  Henderson  (age  15),  Pennsylvania.   Silver  Badges,  PeneloP®  Lewis 
(age  12),  Connecticut;  Dorothy  C.  Miller  (age  16),  New  Jersey;  Selma  Morse  (age  16),  New  York;  ^oris  E. 
Miller  (age  14),  Montana;  Florence  Harriett  Noll  (age  13),  Missouri. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.    Gold  Badges,  Helen  E.  Faber  (age  15),  New  Jersey;  LUUs  Leland  (age  15),  Mar'^^^^"- 
setts.   Silver  Badges,  Jane  Fisher  (age  12),  Illinois;  Marion  Johnson  (age  14),  Illinois;  Gertrude  M^^'^^^ 
(age  13),  New  Hampshire;  Marion  A.  Tombo  (age  17),  Italy;  Sally  Holcomb  (age  16),  New  York, 
PUZZLE-MAKING.    Silver  Badges,  Stephen  Emery  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Albert  A.  King,  Jr.  (ap 

Washington. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Gold  Badge,  Peter  T.  Byrne  (age  14),  New  York.  Silver  Badge,  Mary  Isabel 
Fry  (age  14),  Arizona. 


BY  HELEN  E.  FABER,  AGE  IS  BY  SALLY  HOLCOMB,  AGE  l6 

(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  OCTOBER,  1920)  (SILVER  BADGE) 

"ALONG  THE  WAY" 
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THE  MORNING  STAR 

BY  SARAH  A.  ZIMMERMAN  (AGE  l6) 

(Honor  Member) 
Out  of  the  mist,  as  the  dawn  winds  whist,  glided  swiftly 

the  Morning  Star, 
And  we  tacked  about,  with  a  gladsome  shout,  as  our 
blue  trail  gleamed  afar: 
"Oh,  the  brine  and  the  shine  of  the  ocean 's  mine 
And  the  sea-breeze  goes  to  my  head  like  wine!" 
'T  was  lengthy  miles  to  the  Beautiful  Isles,  where  the 
fruits  of  heaven  are. 

By  the  coral  caves,  on  the  glassy  waves,  close  to  a 

tropical  shore, 
We  sighted  a  ship,  that  an  inky  strip  at  her  lofty 
masthead  wore. 
So  we  boarded  and  slew,  like  brave  seamen  and  true, 
Laughing  to  think  of  our  ship  in  view 
Unharmed — but  ah!  we  turned  and  saw  she  'd  gone — 
and  we  saw  her  never  more! 

Somewhere  in  the  night  where  the  breakers  fight  the 

crags  in  the  old,  old  way, 
A  lonely  bark  sails  the  waters  dark  in  a  veil  of  tumbling 

spray. 

And  the  wild  rough  gales  have  tattered  her  sails. 
And  she  's  drifting  on  over  shadowy  trails — 
But  the  god  o'  the  deep,  his  watch  will  keep,  till  her 
name-star  brings  the  day. 

The  hearth-fires  glow  in  glad  homes,  we  know,  in  the 

town  by  the  ocean  bar. 
But  the  eyes  of  your  crew  are  wet  for  you,  our  beautiful 
Morning  Star! 
On  the  heaving  tide,  in  your  lonely  pride. 
Through  the  rainy  dark,  may  the  good  saints  guide 
To  the  Beautiful  Isles  when  morning  smiles,  where  the 
fruits  of  heaven  are. 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 

BY  MARY  VIRGINIA  LLOYD  (AGE  1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 

This  little  incident  happened  during  the  first  week  of 
my  freshman  year  at  high  school.  I  was  all  that  fresh- 
men are  supposed  to  be,  having  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  freshness.  I  had  to  have  a  reason  for  all  that 
was  said  or  done. 

One  day,  in  Latin  class,  all  but  four  pupils  received 
cards  from  the  teacher.  When  she  passed  me  without 
giving  me  one,  I  was  indignant.  I  held  up  my  hand, 
and,  when  given  permission  to  speak,  told  her  in  an 
injured  tone  that  I  had  not  been  given  one. 

"You 'd  better  be  glad,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

The  cards  she  had  given  out  were  detention  cards, 
which,  as  their  name  implies,  detain  pupils  after  school, 
for  various  reasons. 

When  I  found  this  out,  I  was  very  glad  that  the 
teacher  had  made  what  I  thought,  at  first,  a  strange 
mistake  (but  which  was  really  a  glad  surprise). 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  HARRIOTT  B.  CHURCHILL  (AGE  I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

To  really  appreciate  the  humor  in  the  tale  I  am  about 
to  relate,  one  should  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
my  cultured  little  grandmother,  who  was  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  New  England  professor. 

One  day,  while  she  was  shopping  in  Boston,  she 
chanced  to  stand  beside  a  lady  who  had  laid  her  umbrella 
on  the  counter.    After  completing  her  purchase,  my 


grandmother,  in  an  absent-minded  way,  picked  up  the 
umbrella  of  the  other  lady.  The  lady  told  her  in  a 
heated  way  that  the  umbrella  belonged  to  her.  My 
grandmother  begged  her  pardon  and  wondered  why 
she  herself  had  not  brought  an  umbrella  with  her,  as 
the  day  looked  showery.  Then  she  remembered  that 
there  were  some  umbrellas  belonging  to  the  family  in 
the  repair  shop  and  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  get  them. 

After  getting  the  umbrellas  she  took  a  street-car  to 
South  Station  and  chanced  to  sit  down  opposite  the 
lady  whose  umbrella  she  had  started  to  take.  The 
lady  looked  her  up  and  down,  seeing  that  Grandmother 
had  three  or  four  umbrellas,  and  said,  "So  you  did  have 
some  success!" 


"ALONG  THE  WAY."     BY  MARION  JOHNSON,  AGE  I4 
(SILVER  badge) 


THE  MORNING  STAR 

BY  MARGARET  HAYES  IRISH  (AGE  1 6) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  May,  1917) 
Pale  daughter  of  the  moon,  serenely  high. 
In  the  cool  void  of  everlasting  peace — 
Enthroned,  midst  sounds  of  heavenly  harmony 
That  echo  on  where  other  voices  cease. 
Thou  art  the  light  of  all  the  morning  sky. 
So  darkly  blue  before  the  coming  dawn. 

Far,  far  below  thee,  softly,  warningly, 
A  thousand  unheard  breezes  sigh,  "Begone! 
The  day  is  near!"    And  art  thou  then  too  proud 
To  flee  with  thy  companions  of  the  night. 
Before  the  radiant  sun's  majestic  might? 
His  fiery  rays  will  quench  thy  little  gleam. 
Yet  thou  art  unafraid,  disdaining  flight. 
And  in  thy  queenly  purity  supreme. 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 

BY  ELEANOR  HUGHES  (AGE  II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Mother,  Daddy,  and  I  had  just  come  back  to  the  hotel 
after  a  day  of  sight-seeing  in  New  York. 

A  knock  was  heard,  and  Daddy,  on  going  to  the  door, 
was  handed  a  small  envelop  by  a  messenger.  He 
opened  it  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  two  subscrib- 
ers' tickets  to  the  opera.  Mother  and  Daddy  decided 
they  had  been  loaned  to  them  by  some  friend.  Mother 
invited  a  lady  to  go  with  her,  for,  as  I  was  too  small  to 
be  up  so  late.  Daddy  insisted  upon  keeping  me  company. 

Mother  met  her  friend  and  they  went  to  the  opera 
house.  When  they  handed  the  tickets  to  the  usher  he 
looked  rather  puzzled  and  exclaimed:  "This  is  strange! 
the  owner  of  these  seats  is  occupying  them  with  a 
friend.  Just  a  minute.  I '11  call  the  manager."  About 
five  minutes  elapsed  before  he  returned  with  the  mana- 
ger, a  very  foreign-looking  man.    As  he  spoke  quite 
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broken  English,  it  was  hard  to  understand  liim;  but 
this  is  what  mother  made  out.  The  tickets  liad  been 
sent  to  the  wrong  room  in  the  hotel,  and  the  owner, 
being  a  well-known  patron,  had  been  allowed  to  take 
the  seats.  "But,"  said  the  manager,  "now  you  are  in, 
I  '11  try  to  find  seats  for  you." 

Meanwhile,  Mother  was  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
embarrassment,  with  her  guest  right  at  her  elbow. 

They  were  given  some  seats,  not  quite  as  good  as  the 
first  ones,  but  more  expensive  than  Mother  would  have 
cared  to  purchase.  As  they  sat  down.  Mother  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief,  then  each  burst  out  laughing  over  their 
unusual  experience. 

Later,  Mother  read  in  the  paper  tlial  the  performance 
had  been  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season. 


"A  HEADING  FOR  MARCH" 
BY  DOROTHY  C.  MILLER,  AGE  l6.     (SILVER  BADGE) 


A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 

BY   EDNA   BOYNE   (AGE  I3) 

(Silvei'  .Badge) 

In  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May,  1863.  the  South 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  commanders.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
who  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  own  men  while  he 
advanced  through  a  small  patch  of  woods  west  of 
Chancellorsville  to  get  between  Hooker  and  the  river, 
cut  off  the  Union  General's  retreat,  and  push  his  army 
against  Lee's,  which  would  crush  it.  He  was  confident 
of  success  and,  believing  that  the  enemy  was  fleeing, 
rode  beyond  his  pickets  to  reconnoiter.  although  warned 
by  a  member  of  his  staff  to  stay  back.    In  reality,  only 


one  of  the  enemy's  divisions  had  been  routed,  and 
directly  in  front  of  Jackson  was  a  Union  regiment, 
which,  hearing  foot-steps,  fired  a  volley  which  the  con- 
federates returned.  It  was  one  of  their  balls  that 
pierced  Jackson's  hand  and  shattered  his  arm.  He  was 
carried  to  the  rear,  where  his  arm  was  amputated;  and 
although  his  wounds  healed,  he  contracted  pneumonia 
and  died,  saying,  "Let  us  cross  the  river  and  rest  be- 
neath the  trees." 

In  losing  Jackson,  America  lost  one  of  her  best  generals 
— by  a  mistake. 

THE  MORNING  STAR 

BY   HELEN   L.   RUMMONS   (AGE  I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
Oh,  morning  star  that  shinest  in  the  blue. 
Oh,  grasses  wet  with  sparkling  diamond  dew. 
Oh.  birds  that  carol  forth  your  morning  lay, 
Oh,  heralds  sweet  that  usher  in  the  da>'. 
Be  glad!  for  joy  is  mine  to-day.  Rejoice! 
And  I  will  join  you  with  my  feeble  voice. 

When  yestermorn  I  saw  the  sun  arise, 

.Ml  tear-dinmied  were  the  morning's  clear  blue  ej'es, 

■And  mine  alike  were  filled  with  tears  unshed. 

.And  all  my  soul  was  awed  with  untold  dread. 

I  little  dreamed  that  ere  the  coming  morn. 

This  weary  heart  should  wake  to  jo\'  new  buni. 

As  little  do  I  know  what  will  befall 
To-morrow  ere  the  birds  begin  to  call, 
.And  dew  to  sparkle  on  the  long  grass-blades. 
And  thou  to  shine  across  the  summer  glades. 
Perhaps  my  soul  will  thrill  to  new  delight. 
Perhaps  I  "II  mourn,  bereft  of  hope  so  bright. 

But  thou  dost  know  all  past  and  future  things. 
My  petty  hopes,  and  secrets  of  great  kings; 
Oh  star,  canst  thou  not  speak  and  prophesy 
My  fate?    Oh,  no!  't  is  better  not,  for  I 
Am  happy  in  my  joy  to-da\-. 
Not  seeing  all  the  shadows  on  iny  way. 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  M.\RV   EULA  MASON   (.'^GE   1 4) 

Many  years  ago,  when  my  father  was  a  young  doctor 
practising  out  West,  he  was  suddenly  called  to  a  distant 
ranch  where  there  had  been  an  accident.  Snatching 
up  his  small  black  kit,  he  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
quickly  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 


BY  PL.\NTOU  MIDDLETON,  AGE  12 

"ALONG  THE  WAV 


BY  RAFAEL  A'PEYRE,   AGE  I4 
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On  the  way  home  he  stopped  at  a  small  village,  enter- 
ing several  stores  and  pharmacies  to  make  purchases. 
In  one  of  these  the  little  bag  was  misplaced,  but  he  did 
not  miss  it  until  he  arrived  home  again.  As  it  was  then 
quite  late,  my  father  did  not  go  back  to  look  for  it, 
but  sent  word  to  the  local  paper  at  the  village  to  print 
a  "Lost"  advertisement  of  a  small  black  bag  belonging 
to  a  doctor.    "Finder  will  please  return,"  etc. 

For  several  days  he  heard  nothing  from  it,  but  at 
last  one  morning  a  man  rode  up  to  the  gate  with  the 
long-lost  article  in  his  hand.  When  my  father  went 
down  to  identify  and  take  it,  the  man  exclaimed : 
"Hold  on  here!  This  here  reads,  'Lost — one  little 
black  doctor's  kit,'  etc.  Now  you  ain't  little  and  you 
ain't  black,  and  what  claim  you  've  got  on  it,  I  don't 
see."  With  that  he  prepared  to  leave.  After  laughing 
heartily  at  the  joke,  m>-  father  soon  convinced  the 
man  of  his  "strange  mistake." 

THE  MORNING  STAR 

BY  RUDOI-PH  COOK  (AGE  1 7) 

{Silver  Badge) 
When  night  falls  over  the  Cumberlands, 
Sweet  peace  steals  over  my  ■we&ry  heart, 
As  clean  breezes  whisper  and  murmur  to  me. 
All  is  hushed  as  Night  .speaks  to  my  soul  in  a  dream. 


Who  lulls  them  to  this  sweet,  sweet  rest. 
Just  as  their  mothers  sang,  so  sing  L 
I  tuck  each  lad  gently  in  coverlets  of  mist. 
Of  silver-gray  shadows  and  soft  moonlight. 
I  am  the  Night,  the  Mother  of  the  dead." 

The  watch-dog's  bark  sounds  clear  over  the  cold  flushed 
hills. 

As  a  last  morning  star  gleams  bright  and  melts  into  the 
dawn. 


BY  MARION  A.  TO.MBO,  AGE  1 7.     (SILVER  BADGE) 


"I  am  the  Night.    I  see  afar.   My  soft  wings  are  spread 
Over  all  the  world  in  brooding  peace. 
I  lull  the  ocean  waves  to  rest 

And  watch  the  golden  pathway  ripple  and  glow  'neath 

a  yellow  moon. 
\'ast  Peace!    The  silver  ships  are  sailing 
Like  phantoms  through  the  wide,  starlit  sea. 

"But  ah,  the  Crosses  of  Flanders!   With  healing  touch, 
I  brood  above  them,  and  with  velvet  dimness 
Hide  the  fearful  scars  where  soft  they  glimmer,  palely 
white. 

Nodding  poppies  drink  the  wine-like  air 
And  splash  the  sickly  green  with  hving  red. 
Each  sloped  cup  burns;  her  heavy  heart 
Weighs  and  bends  the  tender  stem,  where  soldiers 
dream  and  wonder 


A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 
{A  True  Story) 

BY  HELEN   ELMIRA  WAITE   (AGE   1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 
"Girls,  girls,  it  's  St.  Nicholas!"    Bess  tore  upstairs 
with  her  prize.    It  was  a  dull,  rainy  day  in  early  No- 
vember, and  the  girls  were  surprised  and  delighted  at 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  magazine. 

"No,"  said  Bess,  holding  fast  her  treasure,  "it  's 
mine;  I  had  it  first!" 

"All  right,"  returned  Ellen.  "But  please  tell  me  what 
the  League  subjects  are.  I  compete  every  month,  now 
I  'm  so  near  eighteen." 

Bess  turned  the  pages  and  announced:  "\'erse,  'The 
Morning  Star,'  Prose,  'A  Strange  Mistake.'" 

"Hm!"  mused  Ellen. 
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"a  HEADING  FOR  MARCH" 
BY  FLORENCE  H.  NOLL.  AGE  13 
(SILVER  badge) 


"hospitality" 

BY  SELMA  morse,  AGE  l6 
(SILVER  badge) 


HDSPITALITY 



BY  MARJORIE  HENDERSON,  AGE  15 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE 
WON  NOVEMBER  IQig) 


"Did  you  ever  make  a  strange  mistake?"  asked 
Nancy;  and  Ellen  replied  "Yes." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  the  others  begged. 

"Well,  it  was  this  way:  I  'd  written  a  story  for  the 
League,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  four  months  would 
never  pass.  At  last  one  night  Bess  cried,  'St.  Nick's 
come  I'  I  rushed  into  the  house  and  seized  the  book 
with  trembling  fingers.  I  found  the  League  and 
turned  to  the  prize-winners'  list.  My  name  was  n't 
there.  I  looked  in  the  Special  Mention  and  the  Honor 
Roll.  In  vain!  Keenly  disappointed,  I  idly  flipped 
the  pages.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  sentence  I  knew  I  Hastily 
turning  the  page,  I  saw  my  name  with  the  magic  words, 
'Silver  Badge' 1    No  one  can  know  how  joyful  I  was!" 

"But,"  said  Nancy,  "why  did  n't  you  find  it  in  the 
list?" 

"Very  simple!  I  had  looked  under  the  heading 
'Verse!'" 

"That  was  a  strange  mistake,"  admitted  Bess. 
"Send  it  in." 

And  Ellen  did — as  you  see! 


"ALONG  THE  WAV."     BV  GERTRUDE  MARSHALL    AGE  13 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 

BY  MURIEL  I.  THOMAS  (AGE  l6) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Margaret  Kimbal  burst  into  her  sister's  room  with 
two  parcels  in  her  arms,  exclaiming:  "Vivian,  will  you 
do  me  a  favor?  I  'm  in  a  dreadful  hurry.  All  my 
Christmas  gifts  except  two  are  ready  to  send,  and  I 
want  vou  to  address  those  two  and  mail  them."  "Oh, 


all  right,"  Vivian  replied,  "where  are  they?"  "This  one," 
answered  Margaret,  "is  a  book  for  Kathryne  Howells, 
and  the  other  box  contains  a  party-bag  for  Mildred 
Dean.  Be  sure  to  get  the  addresses  correct."  And 
she  hastened  away. 

Vivian  followed  her  instructions,  and  some  time  later 
carried  a  basket  full  of  parcels  to  the  post-office. 

Several  days  after  Christmas,  Margaret  found  in 
her  mail  two  letters  which  at  first  mystified  her  very 
much.  Kathryne  had  written:  "How  could  you  have 
known  my  weakness  for  bags?  I 'm  delighted  with  the 
one  you  sent  me  and  consider  it  the  best  of  all  my  gifts, 
most  of  which  are  books.  Folks  think  I  'm  so  studious 
and  never  suspect  that  I  like  frivolous  articles  also." 

With  a  puzzled  frown  Margaret  turned  to  her  next 
letter,  which  said:  "You  can 't  imagine  how  delighted 
I  am  with  'The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  I  have,  always 
longed  to  read  it,  and  as  it  is  the  only  book  I  received 
this  Christmas,  I  prize  it  more  than  all  the  other  folde- 
rols  my  friends  sent  me.  I  read  it  every  spare  moment 
and  am  eager  to  know  how  it  ends.  Apparently,  I  'm 
so  frivolous  that  my  friends  send  me  lovely  fancy 
articles, — but  you  have  given  me  my  heart's  desire." 

"Well,"  murmured  Margaret,  "is  it  true  that  'if  you 
would  have  a  thing  well  done,  you  must  do  it  yourself?' 
Vivian  made  a  strange  mistake  when  she  mixed  those 
gifts,  and  yet  it  turned  out  well  for  every  one!" 

THE  MORNING  STAR 

BY  JOHN  IRVING  DANIEL  (AGE  1 7) 

{Sihei-  Badge) 

The  myriad  host  of  starlets  shed 

From  jet-black  throne  on  high 
A  vast  array  of  merry  light. 

Like  windows  in  the  sky. 
The  moon  has  long  since  sunk  beneath 

The  peaceful  western  sea. 
And  I,  an  early  riser,  view 

The  night  admiringly. 

A  million  sparks  adorn  the  sky. 

All  shining  from  afar. 
And  king  of  all,  high  in  the  west, 

I  see  the  morning  star.  ' 
The  horses  of  Apollo  come, 

The  fainter  stars  are  gone. 
For  one  by  one  they  bow  before 

The  rising  of  the  davvn. 
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The  eastern  sky  grows  brighter,  now 

The  planets  fade  from  view, 
But  yet  the  brilliant  morning  star 

StUI  shineth  clear  and  blue. 
The  time  will  come  when  every  soul 

WiU  see  a  brighter  day. 
Like  morning  star,  let  your  light  be 

The  last  to  fade  away. 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 

BY  JENNIE  NIZZARDINI  (AGE  1 4) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  July,  1920) 
In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  I  suppose  it  was  customary 
for  one  nation  to  attempt  to  conquer  another  nation 
regardless  of  its  rights,  religion,  or  strength. 

For  such  nations,  as  we  all  know,  were  ruled  by  auto- 
cratic monarchs. 

But  gradually,  as  the  world  grew  older  and  people 
more  civilized,  such  things  ceased  to  happen  among  the 
more  intelligent  countries.  It  was  therefore  surprising 
that  Germany,  one  of  the  best  educated  countries  of 
the  world,  should  attempt  to  conquer  the  world.  That 
was  Germany's  intention  long  before  the  assassination 
of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  and  his  wife.  She  only 
seized  upon  that  as  an  excuse  to  execute  her  plans. 

When  she  demanded  passage  through  Belgium  she 
knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  violating  the  treat>', 
held  among  the  European  countries,  which  said  that  in 
case  of  war  Belgium  should  be  neutral.  She  was  so 
convinced  of  her  coming  victory  that  in  her  estimation, 
as  she  declared  to  England,  a  treaty  was  only  "a  scrap 
of  paper." 

Really  it  is  surprising  how  Germany  could  have 
imagined  that  other  countries  would  have  calmly 
watched  her,  while  she  ruined  nations,  destroying  peo- 
ple, homes,  museums,  cathedrals,  and  other  places  of 
beauty. 

But  no;  might  no  longer  rules;  it  is  right  that  rules, 
and  Germany  was  defeated.  Nevertheless,  millions  of 
people  were  killed  because  of  Germany's  idea  of  con- 


quering the  world.  Millions  of  brave  boys  will  bear 
the  traces  of  war  until  death  because  they  have  been 
made  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  or  physically  subnormal. 
For  Germany's  folly,  people  have  had  to  pay  with  their 
money,  homes,  and  blood.  It  will  be  many  a  year 
before  the  world  recovers  from  the  damages  brought 
about  by  the  World  War. 


"ALONG  THE  WAY."     BY  DORIS  E.  RIGBY,  AGE  16 

THE  MORNING  STAR 

BY  ROSE  J.  RUSHLOW  (AGE  IS) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Trim  and  white  was  The  Morning  Star, 

As  she  slid  from  the  ways  at  C — , 
As  fine  a  craft  as  the  ocean 's  known. 

And  graceful  as  boats  can  be. 

She  rode  the  blue  as  an  eagle  flies. 

Her  banners  flung  to  the  breeze; 
And  none  in  any  nation's  fleet 

Could  better  be  "queen  of  the  seas." 

When  war  was  declared,  and  Uncle  Sam  called 

For  money,  boats,  and  men. 
Her  owner  gave  The  Morning  Star; 

If  she  showed  her  worth,  't  was  then. 


BY  RUTH  LAWRENCE,  AGE  I/! 


ISY  LiLLIb  LELA.VD,  AGE  IS-     (COLD  BADGE 
bll.VER  BADGE  WON  JANUARY,  1021) 


BY  DOROTHY  S.  B.\X,  AGE  I4 


'ALONG  THE  WAY' 
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HOSPITALITY."    BY  PENELOPE  LEWIS,  AGE  I  2.    (SILVER  BADGE) 

Painted  a  dingy,  battle-ship  gray, 

Assigned  to  a  trawler's  fleet. 
Renamed  No.  is.  Squadron  J, 

She  never  knew  defeat. 

The  war  is  done,  and  The  Morning  Stay 

Once  more  is  trim  and  white; 
But  the  spirit  of  men  and  ships  like  hor 

Helped  us  to  win  that  frght! 


"ALONG  THE  WAY.        BY  MARGARET  COLWHl.L.  A(,E   I  J 

A  STRANGE  MISTAKE 

BV  JEAN   VIRGIN!,-^  VOORHIS   (AGE  12) 

Once,  when  Mother  and  I  were  away,  Daddy  had  an 
invitation  over  the  telephone  to  Sunday  dinner  at  Mr. 
Smith's,  a  neighbor  of  ours. 

On  Sunday  he  went  next  door  and,  finding  Mr. 
Smith  on  the  porch,  sat  down  to  talk  with  him. 


After  a  few  minutes  Daddy  said: 

"It  was  so  nice  of  you  to  invite  me  to  dinner." 

Frances  Smith  was  on  the  porch,  too;  but  after 

Daddy  said  that,  she  went  into  the  house. 
After  a  very  long  time  dinner  was  ready. 
When  they  were  eating  their  dessert  Frances  said : 
"Mr.  Voorhis,  I  think  some  one  went  up  on  your 

porch." 

So  Daddy  went  outdoors  and  called  across  to  the 
man  who  was  on  our  porch  to  see  what  he  wanted. 
When  the  gentleman  turned  around,  Daddy  saw  that  it 
was  the  Mr.  Smith  who  lived  on  the  corner. 

Mr.  Smith  called  over  to  Daddy: 

"Are  n't  you  coming  to  dinner?  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you  a  long  time." 

Then  Daddy  realized  what  he  had  done.  He  had 
thought  it  was  the  Mr.  Smith  who  lived  next  door  that 
had  invited  him  to  dinner,  but  instead  it  was  the  Mr. 
Smith  who  lived  on  the  corner. 

Daddy  hurried  back  into  the  house  to  apologize,  then 
lie  hastened  to  the  other  Mr.  Smith's. 

.So.  after  all,  he  had  two  dinners  that  Sunday,  and 
three  families  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  strange  mis- 
take. 

THE  MORNING  STAR 

BY   ELIZABETH  BRAINERD   (AGE  7) 

As  the  sun  comes  up  behind  the  hills. 

The  morning  star  I  see. 
Glittering  like  a  little  pearl 

And  twinkling  merrily — 

Oh,  little  morning  star  so  white. 
Where  do  you  travel  through  the  night — 
To  France  and  Belgium  and  to  Spain? 
.Around  the  world  and  back  again? 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted: 

PROSE 


''HOSPITALITY.       BY  OTHO  BLAKE,  AGE  lb 


Norman  M.' 

Kastler 
John  Sampson 
.Margaret  Iv. 

Williams 
Margaret  A. 

Hamilton 
Katharine  Parr 

Johnson 
J.  Horace  Fault,  Jr. 
Marianne  Vos 
Harriet  Gadd 
Isabella  M. 

Laughton 
Priscilla  Riplev 
Natalie  C.  Hall 
Katherine  Curran 
Emily  Ashe  Smith 
Leonore  Faith 

adding 
Margery  M. 

Speake 
Elizabeth  Cleaveland 
Ruth  Clevenger 
Martin  Fried 
.ilice  McGuinness 
Mary  Richmond 
H enrietta  Brannon 
Rose  T.  Niles 
Margaret  Alltimes 
Barbara  Simison 
Anne  Waldron 
Erelyn  Hornrr 
.Anne  Hanigan 
Helen  Rowe 
Mary  McCullough 
Miranda  Noyes 

Boyd 
Harriet  Van  Bibber 

Shriver 
Ruth  Wilkinson 
Phoebe  Randolph 

Harding 


Silvia  A . 

Wunderlicb 
Lydia  C.  Baker 
Eleanor  C.  Goodson 
Priscilla  M. 

Carstairs 
Thelma  Norman 
.\lma  Kriebel 
VERSE 
Margaret  W.  Hall 
Birkbecli  Wilson 
.Alice  Hilz 
Florence  Frear 
Fldith  Clark 
.Sara  Matthews 
Elizabeth  M. 

Patterson 
Marian  Welker 
Jere  Mickel 
Beulah  Simons 
Katherine  Hicks 
Jessica  Louise 

M  egaw 
Eva  Titman 
Nancy  E.  Smith 
.-\nita  R.  Cardozo 
Charlotte  Louise 

Groom 
Lucille  E.  Sisk 
Margaret 

Mackprang 
Jane  Cameron 
Betty  Yates 

DRAWINGS 
Marguerite 

Detwiller 
Edwin  Davis 
Katharine  Wolfe 
Emma  Stevens 
Sibyl  E.  Briggs 
Grace  C.  Koehler 
Frances  Oler 
.Alice  W.  Griffin 


Marie  Peyre 
Helen  S.  Johnson 
.Alison  Farmer 
Julius  Slutzkin 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
Florence  Cain 
Evelyn  Abraham 
Jeannette  .Austin 
Helen  F.  Corson 
Carlos  Peyre 
Virginia  H.  Miley 
Lena  ^L  .Armstrong 
Kalhryn  Smith 
Oltilie  Hoffbauer 
Leonard  F.  Bruml 
Elizabeth  T.  Hobbs 
.Nicholas  F.  Palmer, 
3rd 

Charles  K.  Hepburn 
Kathleen  Neilan 
.Alma  M.  Hopkins 
Winifred  Lisowski 
James  C.  Perkins, 
Jr. 

Kennard  Rogers 
George  Hecht 
Leonard  F.  Rogers 
Ethel  S.  Phillips 
Elizabeth  S.  Barton 
Katherine  .A . 

Frederic 
Mary  Ellen  Haves 
S.  W.  Childs.  Jr. 
Sarah  Jamieson 
Jack  H.  Hinrichs 
Katharine  Matthies 
Ernest  Page 
Edna  Eikenbary 
Charlotte  White 
Mary  E.  Stockton 
Mary  Johnson 
Paul  H.  Pierce 
Monica  Page 
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A  list  of  those 
praise: 

PROSE 
Mimi  Casano 
Kenneth  Clair 
Rhoda  M. 

Townsend 
Marian 

Frankenfield 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

whose  contributions  were  deserving  of  high 


Mary  I.  Williams 
Catherine  Morris 
Sophia  H.  Walker 
Amy  H.  Armitagc 
Elizabeth  Cameron 
Sylvia  Adier 
Nancy  Faulkner 


Thomas  P.  Talbot 
Sally  Knowles 
Catharine  E. 

Schuyler 
Kitty  Dickerman 
Helen  F.  Jones 
Jane  Coley 


A  HEADING  FOR  MARCH. 


BV  KATE  JLATHROP  LVON,  AGE  12 


J  ran  L.  Woodward 
PauHne  Jenking 
LilUan  E.  Simrell 
Alice  MacDonald 
Blanche  Barbour 
Itazel  E.  Grovcr 
\'irginia  Cherrill 
Jean  Geppart 
Sarah  A.  Blake 
Eugenia  McDonald 
Marcia  M.  Perry 
Joyce  Carr 
I'  lorence  Rocver 
Maxine  McClearon 
Olive  Gathercole 
Carol  Kaufman 
Mary  Jackson 
Annie  May  Young 
Elizabeth  Larocquc 
Ena  Louise 

Hourwich 
Betty  Niven 
Beryl  Osborne 
Mary  Eleanor 

Thayer 
Dorothy  P.  Hanson 
Elliot  Turner 
Charlotte  Dyett 
Mary  Bauer 
Virginia  W.  Butler 
Grace  Boyan 
Natalie  Sullivan 
Helen  R.  Post 
Betty  Goodell 
Helena  Salmon 
Florence  C.  Korkus 
John  Lund 
Helen  Althaus 
Virginia  Donau 
Katherine  Rundell 
Philip  J.  Jacoby 
Winifred 

Larkworthy 
Jessie  Chester 
Lowell  Hubbart 
Lucy  H.  Shaw 
Elizabeth  D. 

Stradley 
Arthura  Ebert 
Dorothy  Sing 
T.  Bartlett  Parker 
Anna  Ewell 

Phillips 

VERSE 
Florence  L. 

Merriam 
Lillian  D.  Thomas 
Miriam  Strong 
Ellis  Chamberlain 
Ruuno  Laine 
Helen  Powell 
Dorothy  R. 

Burnett 
Susan  B.  Sturgis 

Scott 
Helen  Land  Acker 
Clarence  Peterson 
Meyer  Lisbanoff 
Margaret 

Humphrey 
Donald  Burgess 
Anne  L.  New- 


Mark  Antlioney 
Ruth  E.  Campbell 
Marjorie  Sulley 
Elinor  Welch 
Alice  BupII 
Elizabeth  T.  Hill 
Le  Losse  Smith 
Grace  B.  C.  Cislcr 
Ruth  Angell 
Helen  Keenc 
Rose  Belvedere 
Elizabeth  S.  Thulin 
Pearl  Handelnian 
Cynthia  Clark 
Joan  E.  Stauffer 
Frances  Perry 
Sara  Ross 
Ethel  A. 

Blumenthal 
Georgia  L.  Phillips 
Rebekah  Hash 
Barbara  Maniere 
Hilda  M.  Crampton 
Martin  Belanger 
Corinne  Condc 
Esther  L.  Seibert 
Mary  C.  Pope 
Grace  Goodchild 
Alice  Griggs 
Edith  L.  Pierce 
Harriet  McCurley 
Bernice  Dakan 

DRAWINGS 
Ann  D.  Ide 
Helena  F. 

Schoonovcr 
Ruth  Lovejov 
Belle  Libby 
WiUiam  Gilligan 
Nancy  Riggs 
Kathleen  Murray 
Dirce  A.  Simons 
Dorothy 

Stephenson 
Francis  H. 

Szecskay 
Sybil  W.  Georgi 
Katharine  LapsleN' 
Peggy  Bauer 
Mary  E. 

Mathewson 
Therese  Fischer 
Max  Goodley 
Herbert  Johnson 
Marjorie  Pilgrim 
Evelyn  Whittier 
Janet  Webb 
Frances  M.  Frost 
Jefferson  Meagher 
Margaret  J.  Hill 
Doris  Drake 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
Frank  F.  Hord 
Elizabeth  D.  Clutia 
Harold  Campbell 
Willa  Irwin 
Angelica  S.  Gibbs 
Anita  Clark  Grew 
Cecil  Stanley 
Elizabeth  King 
Katharine  Bryan 


Kathleen  K. 

Slinghuff 
Katherine  S. 

Brehrae 
Brewster  Ghisclin 
Catherine  Fox 
Adele  Dunlap 
Helen  Folsoni 
Elizabeth  Mitchell 
Albert  V.  Fowler 
Alice  Slocum 
Alice  Winchester 
Elizabeth  Stuart 
Editha  Wright 
Dorothy  Gebhart 
Celia  Bergen 
Thomas  Wortli 
Anne  V.  Pugli 
Rachel  Knapp 
Alice  Green 
Rita  Salmon 
Mary  A.  Skelding 
Betty  Fowler 
Irene  Tedrow 
Marian  Silveus 
Jean  Gearing 
Constance 

Sinkinson 
David  Poor 
Lacy  Rankin 
Betsy  Rosenheim 
Anna  Diller 
Dorothea  Paddock 
Josephine  Rankin 
Charlotte  Rowc 
Janice  V.  Perls 
Mary  Wissler 
Helen  Lang 
Sophie  Bergen 
Ruth  Davis 
Margaret  Miracle 
Jean  Inglis 

PUZZLES 
Peggy  Whitehead 
Eugencia  Leigh 
Betty  Howe 
William  Wismar 
Elizabeth  C.  Sonier 
Winifred  Wise 
Adele  Rubenstein 
Harriet  D.  Carter 
Harriet  Wardlaw- 
Dorothy 

Rasmussen 
Betty  Dering 
Virginia  Leigh 
Elsie  Wiese 
Betty  Gibble 
Myron  Reamy 
Ruth  L.  Andrews 
Derixa  Peutreath 
Katie  Brown 
Virginia  Bookman 
Jewette  May  Scott 
Georgia  Thomas 
Elizabeth  Taylor 
Hester  Graham 
Louise  T.  Jihodes 
Elizabeth  V. 

Freeland 
Dorothy 

McGuinness 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Le.a.gue  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  256 

Competition  No.  256  will  close  April  3.  \\\  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  July.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "A  Midsummer  Song." 

Prose.  Essay  or  stor>'  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject  "A  Happy  Incident." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  develop  and  print  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "Taken  Near  Home." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "A  Daily  Task,"  or  "A  Heading  for 
July." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
-Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-bo.x. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

.^NY  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
something  that  happened  last  summer. 

We  go  to  Cranford,  New  Jersey  in  the  summer-time, 
and  one  day  I  was  riding  my  wheel  on  the  sidewalk 
when  a  little  boy  came  running  out  of  a  house  near  by. 
He  told  me  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  gone  swimming. 
Her  family  had  gone  with  her.  A  swarm  of  bees  had 
come  down  their  chimney,  and  were  flying  all  around 
the  house. 

Of  course,  when  the  people  came  back  they  were  sur- 
prised, and  did  not  dare  go  into  the  house.  They  spent 
the  night  with  a  neighbor,  and  the  next  morning  the  bees 
went  away.  That  evening,  when  I  went  home,  I  saw 
them  in  our  yard!  We  have  four  big  pillars  at  the 
front  of  the  house  with  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let 
the  rain  water  out,  so  they  will  not  decay.  The 
holes  are  just  big  enough  for  one  bee  to  get  in.  The 
bees  made  their  home  there  and  are  now  asleep  inside. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Marjorie  Sperry  (age  12). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    You  don't  know  how  much  I 
enjoy  you.    I  have  taken  you  ever  since  last  Christmas, 
and  am  going  to  take  you  again  this  year. 

Last  summer  I  was  in  camp  up  in  Vermont.  I  had 
a  wonderful  time.  We  rode  horseback,  swam,  went 
on  hikes,  played  tennis,  and  did  piles  of  other  things. 
Almost  every  girl  up  there  took  you,  and  in  my  class 
in  school  it  is  the  same. 

When  I  came  home  from  camp  in  September,  Mother 
and  Daddy  and  I  took  a  trip  in  our  automobile.  We 
went  up  in  the  Adirondacks  and  visited  High  Falls 
Gorge,  Ausable  Chasm,  and  the  Silver  Fox  Farms. 
They  were  all  very  beautiful  and  interesting. 

In  your  magazine  I  like  Mrs.  Seaman's  stories  best. 
I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  month  to  come.  I  love 
the  League  and  always  read  it  first. 

Your  most  devoted  reader, 

Katherine  Hill  (age  12). 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Our  whole  class  has  read  your 
magazine  clear  through,  and  every  one  of  us  likes  it 
very  much.  We  worked  very  hard  to  raise  the  four 
dollars  needed  to  subscribe  for  St.  Nicholas,  because 
we  were  arrxious  to  have  that  interesting  monthly  on 
the  magazine  rack  in  our  school-room. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  we  have  a  period  in 
which  we  are  allowed  to  select  anything  we  would  like 
to  read  from  our  magazines,  and  there  is  usually  a 
scramble  for  the  latest  St.  Nicholas.  We  like  the 
stories  best,  and  always  read  them  first;  but  not  one 
page  passes  through  our  hands  unnoticed. 

Your  loving  readers. 

Class  8  B,  Holmes  School. 


Georgetown,  Demerara, 

British  Guiana. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  only  taken  you  for  ten 
months,  but  I  hope  to  take  you  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  It  is  no  use  saying  how  much  I  look  forward 
to  your  coming  each  month,  nor  how  much  I  enjoy  you 
when  you  come,  as  all  the  letters  in  The  Letter- Box 
say  that. 

I  am  the  only  person  in  Demerara,  that  I  know  of,  who 
takes  you,  but  a  great  many  of  my  friends  borrow  you 
from  me,  and  all  want  to  have  my  copy  at  once. 

I  saw  the  announcement  of  the  new  serial,  "Boy 


Hunters  in  Demerara,"  in  the  October  St.  Nicholas, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  for  it  to  begin. 

My  brother  sometimes  goes  up  the  Abary  Creek  (a 
small  river  up  in  the  country)  to  hunt  deer,  and  he  has 
a  nice  deer-skin  and  a  pair  of  antlers  from  a  deer  that 
he  shot  up  there. 

The  stories  I  Hke  best  in  St.  Nicholas  are  "The 
Crimson  Patch,"  and  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark," 
I  also  Uked  "The  Happy  Venture." 

I  cannot  send  in  the  puzzle  answers  or  belong  to  the 
League,  as  I  do  not  get  my  St.  Nichol.\s  until  it  is 
too  late,  but  every  month  I  try  to  answer  the  puzzles 
and  see  if  they  are  right  when  the  next  number  comes. 
Your  interested  reader. 

Daphne  M.  Steele. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    Every  month  I  am  eager  for 
you  to  come.    I  like  "Prunier  Tells  a  Story"  best. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  animals.  In  the  summer  I  have 
the  cleverest  Boston  terrier.  He  is  just  like  a  child, 
and  we  play  together  all  the  time.  It  only  takes  him  a 
minute  to  catch  on  to  what  I  want  him  to  play.  He  is 
a  country  dog  and  would  always  be  fighting  with 
the  dogs  here  in  the  city;  and  anyway,  we  could  not 
have  him  in  our  apartment,  so  we  leave  him  in  the 
country.  We  live  in  Connecticut  during  the  summer 
vacation.  I  rode  in  the  fair  we  had  there.  It  was 
really  a  horse-show,  and  I  got  third  prize.  My,  but  I 
was  pleased  1 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Rosemary  Street  (age  12). 


Marion,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  enjoy  reading  you  very  much, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  I 've  done  so  only  about  a  year.  I 
live  in  President  Harding's  town.  During  the  campaign 
there  was  no  little  excitement,  and  on  election  night 
there  was  a  big  celebration.  There  were  over  twelve 
thousand  people  in  the  streets,  and  also  many  delega- 
tions from  all  over  Ohio  and  neighboring  States.  They 
had  a  torchlight  parade,  and  many  thousand  people 
took  part.  Later  that  evening  we  all  went  out  to  the 
Harding  home.  The  President-elect  made  a  short 
speech. 

They  have  changed  the  name  of  our  high  school  from 
Marion  High  School  to  Harding  High  School. 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  over  I  suppose  most  of  the 
excitement  is  over  too,  but  I  think  Marion  will  be,  from 
now  on,  far  more  important  than  it  ever  waa  before. 
Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Dorothy  Ann  McVay. 


Andernach,  Germany. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  six  yeara 
and  I  like  you  better  every  month.  I  belong  to  the 
LE-'iiGUE,  but  we  are  so  far  away  from  the  United  States 
that  I  can't  send  my  contributions  in  in  time.  I  liked 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Sea  Lark,"  "The  Slipper  Point 
Mystery."  and  "The  Blue  Pearl"  the  best.  My  cousin 
wrote  "The  Blue  Pearl,"  but  that  is  n't  the  only  reason 
why  I  like  it. 

I  am  going  to  a  French  school  at  Brussels,  where  we 
get  up  at  5 : 30  and  go  to  bed  at  8 : 00 ! 

I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  number  to  continue 
"The  Dragon's  Secret."    Here 's  hoping  it  comes  soon. 
Your  devoted  reader, 
EsTELLE  Elizabeth  Smith  Cage  14)- 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER 


Geographical  Acrostic.  Cross-words:  i.  Aviator.  2. 
Tuneful.  3.  Laggard.  4.  Attunes.  5.  Nemesis.  6.  Threats. 
7.  America.  Initials,  Atlanta;  diagonals,  Augusta;  i  to  8, 
Savannah;  9  to  16,  Americus;  17  to  19,  Lee;  20  to  26,  Laurens; 
27  to  30,  Tift;  31  to  37.  Georgia. 

Transpositions.  George  Washington,  i.  Rage,  gear.  2. 
Seat,  east.  3.  Rove,  over.  4.  Care,  race.  5.  Page,  gape.  6. 
Sear,  eras.  7.  Thaw,  what.  8.  Moat,  atom.  9.  Dens,  send. 
10.  Hoes,  hose.  11.  Mite,  item.  12.  Pane,  nape.  13.  Sing, 
gins.   14.  Meat,  tame.    13.  Cone,  once.    16.  Earn,  near. 

Cross-word  Enigma.   Ground-hog  Day 

Illustrated  Acrostic.  Third  row,  Copernicus,   i.  Locket. 

2.  Shovel.  3.  Rapier.  4.  Dredge.   5.  Carrot.    6.  Sandal.  7. 
Onions.   8.  Jacket.  9.  Fruits.    10.  Duster. 

Two  Quincunxes.    L    Reading  across:    i.  Free.    2.  Are. 

3.  Tape.   4.  Net.   s.  Star.    IL   Reading  across:  i.  Lyre.  2. 
Let.  3.  Flat.  4.  Ale.   s.  Pent. 

To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  March  3,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  December  Nltmber  were  duly  received  from  Peter  T.  Byrne — Mary  Isabel  Fry — Ruth 
May  Collins — Helen  H.  Mclver — St.  Anna's  Girls — Stokes  Dickins — "AUil  and  Adi." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  December  Number  were  received  from  H.  Spencer  and  Henry  Dormitzer,  7 — De  Losse  Smith,  Jr., 
7 — Thelma  L.  Wade,  7 — John  F.  Davis,  6— Arthur  Knox,  Jr.,  6 — Kemper  Hall  Chapter.  6 — G.  E.  A.,  5 — Bernard  Le  Frois,  5 — 
Hortense  A.  R.  Doyle,  4— Catherine  M.  Hill,  3— Emily  H.  O'Neill,  2— Ruth  E.  Thulin,  2— 'Valerie  C.  Prochaska.  i— Mary  K.  Orr, 
I — Mary  Albertine  Patton,  i — Clarence  Hastings,  i — Kathleen  Goodman,  i — Elizabeth  Paul,  i — Mildred  Tilley,  i — Margaret 
Bebb,  I — Charles  Kindleberger,  i — Genevieve  G.  Nadig,  i — Ethel  Hoyt,  i — Catharine  McGuire,  i — Mary  Harbold,  i — Sophie 
Connett,  I — Marie  Waldman.  i — Eleanor  Solomon,  i — Marie  Foulkrod,  i. 


Novel  Acrostic.  Second  row,  Halley's  Comet,  i.  Shame. 
2.  Paper.  3.  Aloof.  4.  Older.  5.  Merry.  6.  Cynic.  7. 
Aside.  8.  Acorn.  9.  Loire.  10.  Emmet.  11.  Lemon.  12. 
Stain. 

Triple  Beheadings.  Abraham  Lincoln,  i.  Unh-allowed. 
2.  Car-boy.  3.  Dis-regard.  4.  Car-away.  5.  Met-hod.  6. 
Fat-ally.  7.  Dia-meter.  8.  Dec-line.  9.  Dis-inherit.  10.  Kid- 
nap.   II.  Dis-card.    12.  Gal-ore.    13.  Out-last.    14.  Son-net. 

Mythological  King's  Move  Puzzle.  Neptune:  41-42- 
34-43-44-36-35.  Orpheus:  26-33-25-18-17-9-1.  Laocoon: 
2-10-3-11-19-20-27.  Erebus:  28-37-29-21-14-13.  ,  Saturn: 
12-4-S-6-15-7.  Mercury:  8-16-23-24-32-39-40.  lo:  48-47. 
Llysses:  53-56-64-63-54-62-61.  'Vulcan:  53-60-51-58-49-37. 
Odin:  30-59-32-45.  Flora:  46-38-31-30-22.  These  eleven 
names  may  be  so  placed  that  their  initials  will  spell  "Venus  of 
Milo." 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
22  28  26  Cross-words:    i.  A  large  stream. 

30    4    2.  A    masculine    nickname.      3.  An 
21    aquatic  animal.    4.  A  popular  name 
for  the  Southern  States.    5.  Finished. 
Q    6.  A  part  of  southern  Asia.    7.  To 
.  16    tend  the  fire  of  a  furnace.    8.  To  de- 
7    2    press.    9.  Terrible.     10.  Pertaining 
14    6    to  the  nose.    11.  Paste. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly 

*  .  17  24  19    guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 

*  S    .     .11    the  initials  (represented  by  stars)  will 

spell  the  name  of  one  of  the  United 
States.  The  letters  represented  by  figures  from  i  to  7, 
from  8  to  12,  from  13  to  17.  and  from  18  to  24  will  each 
spell  a  State.  The  letters  from  23  to  30  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  city  in  the  United  States. 

STEPHEN  EMERY  (age  I3). 


10 

•  13  ■ 

.  IS  8 

27  23  29 

1  25  . 

,  12 

20 

3  18 


CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

Cross-words:  i.  In  pomp.  2.  To 
weep.  3.  Hindrance.  4.  Inventories.  5. 
To  reproach.  6.  A  canister  for  holding  tea. 
7.  General  direction.  8.  A  feminine  name. 
9.  Subsequent. 

When  these  nine  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
central  letters,  from  I  to  2,  will  spell  an 
important  official. 

GRACE  MccLURE  (age  14),  League  Member. 


ENDLESS  CHAIN 

To  solve  this  puzzle,  take  the  last  two  letters  of  the 
first  word  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  second  word,  and  so  on.    The  last  two  letters  of  the 


tenth  word  will  make  the  first  two  letters  of  the  first 
word.  The  ten  words  which  form  the  answer  are  of 
equal  length. 

I.  To  prevent  by  fear.  2.  One  of  the  Muses.  3. 
Often  on  the  breakfast  table.  4.  Steps  for  passing  over 
a  fence.  5.  Lawful.  6.  Solitary.  7.  An  Ethiopian. 
8.  A  bird.   9.  To  bury.    10.  To  eat  into. 

EUGENCiA  LEIGH  (age  lo),  League  Member. 

A  HEXAGON 

1 


12       .  8 

13 

•  • 

11        .  9 

*  < 

10 


From  I  to  2,  keen;  from  2  to  3,  a  masculine  name; 
from  3  to  4,  a  dwelling-place;  from  4  to  5,  a  mistake; 
from  s  to  6,  ventures;  from  6  to  i,  after;  from  i  to  13, 
a  bird  of  prey;  from  2  to  13,  a  coin  of  India;  from  3  to 
13,  a  common  quadruped;  from  4  to  13,  the  French 
word  for  between;  from  5  to  13,  the  narrow  top  of  a 
slope;  from  6  to  13,  judgment;  from  7  to  8,  open  space; 
from  8  to  9,  equal  value;  from  9  to  10,  a  rodent;  from 
10  to  II,  a  masculine  nickname;  from  11  to  12,  a  loud 
and  confused  noise;  from  12  to  7,  a  beast  of  burden. 
LAURENCE  w.  HUDSON  (age  13),  League  Member. 


479 


480 


THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  fifteen  objects  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  the  words  wTitten  one  below  another,  the 
central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  day  of  great 
interest  to  many  persons. 

FAMOUS  STORY-TELLERS'  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


* 

3 

34 

48 

Cross-words:     i.  A  light 

* 

57 

I 

23 

16 

14 

spear.     2.  Ancient.     3.  That 

* 

49 

42 

27 

58 

30 

part  of  a  war  vessel  set  aside  for 

* 

i8 

70 

56  41 

the    wounded.      4.  To  exert 

* 

15 

6o 

51 

63 

31 

power  or  strength.   5.  Distance 

* 

4 

68 

13 

64 

from  side  to  side.   6.  In  opposi- 

* 

46 

24 

45 

tion   to.     7.  Small  American 

* 

37 

39 

coins.  8.  To  charm.  9.  Achiev- 

* 

9 

71 

ing   by  effort.     10.  A  whole 

* 

55  32 

10  36  67 

number.     il.  Carelessly.  12. 

* 

40 

44 

50 

Detestable.     13.  To  shut  in. 

* 

53 

20 

14.  Restricted.     15.  To  make 

* 

54 

5 

26 

59 

larger.    16.    Products.    17.  To 

* 

62 

17 

66 

7 

ask.    18.  Very  foolish.    19.  To 

* 

29 

affect  with  chagrin.    20.  Not 

* 

61 

65 

52 

fixed. 

* 

28 

35 

8 

21 

25 

When   the  foregoing  words 

* 

38 

47 

have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 

* 

12 

22 

initial    letters    (indicated  by 

* 

II 

69  43 

33 

6 

19 

stars)  will  spell  the  names  of 

two  famous  authors.  The  let- 
ters represented  by  the  figures  from  I  to  14,  from  15  to 
29,  from  30  to  41,  from  42  to  48,  from  49  to  57,  from  58 
to  63,  and  from  64  to  71  will  spell  the  names  of  stories 
written  by  the  two  authors. 

ALBERT   A.    KING    (agC  lO). 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  chemicals,  but  not  in  photograph; 

My  secotid  in  photograph,  but  not  in  film; 

My  third  is  in  film,  but  not  in  lenses; 

My  fourth  is  in  lenses,  but  not  in  glass  rod; 

My  fifth  is  in  glass  rod,  but  not  in  automatic  stop; 

My  sixth  is  in  automatic  stop,  but  not  in  key. 

My  whole  is  a  great  favorite  with  boys  and  girls. 

ALAN  F.  SHERIDAN  (age  13),  League  Member. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  fifty  letters  and  form  a  quotation 
from  Tennyson. 

My  27-11-18-40  is  an  animal.  My  1-42-33-6  is  a 
staff  denoting  authority.  My  31-13-9-3  are  flying 
mammals.  My  20-48-46-25  is  to  move  forward  with 
violence.  My  23-43-34-39  is  a  color.  My  15-49-26-2 
was  a  famous  city  of  ancient  times.    My  28-37-22-44 


is  a  shelter  of  canvas.  My  36-4-17-38  is  to  stop  or  check. 
My  16-29-7-14  may  be  found  on  many  farms.  My 
47-35-5-50  is  unmixed.  My  24-32-30-1 2-21  is  rigid.  My 
41-45-8-10-19  is  a  number. 

ELIZABETH  MARSHALL  (age  13),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  primals  will  name  a  famous  character 
created  by  a  novelist  who  was  born  in  February;  another 
row  of  letters,  reading  downward,  spell  the  name  of  an- 
other character  created  by  the  same  writer. 

Cross-words:  I.  To  punish  by  fining.  2.  To  ele- 
vate. 3.  An  ecclesiastical  head-dress.  4.  To  bury.  5. 
A  character  used  in  punctuation.  6.  One  skilled  in  any 
art,  7.  A  kind  of  hoisting-machine  or  windlass.  8.  A 
certain  large,  smooth-barked  tree.  9.  .Applause.  10. 
A  memorial. 

SUSIE  COBB  (age  14),  Winner  of  Silver  Badge. 

DIAMONDS  CONNECTED  BY  A  SQUARE 


I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Di.\mond:  i.  In  clarinet.  2. 
A  club.  3.  A  conspiracy.  4.  Vellowish-brown.  5.  In 
clarinet. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Diamond:    i.  In  clarinet. 

2.  A  vulgar  fellow.  3.  Work.  4.  A  Spanish  title.  5. 
In  clarinet. 

III.  Central  Square:    i.  Tardier.    2.  To  reduce. 

3.  A  sloping  heap  of  fragments  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice.   4.  A  study.    5.  To  set  again. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Di.\mond:  i.  In  clarinet. 
2.  To  command.  3.  A  metal  bolt.  4.  Light  moisture. 
5.  In  clarinet. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Diamond:  In  clarinet.  2. 
To  consume.  3.  Implied,  but  not  expressed.  4.  A 
metdl.    5.  In  clarinet. 

PEGGY  whitehead  (age  13),  League  Member. 


OOMOOBD 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE. 


There's  always  more  fun  with  a  Kodak  along. 
There's  fun  at  the  time  in  the  picture  making — and 
afterwards  the  pleasure  for  you  and  your  friends  in  the 
Kodak  album. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  Ctiy. 


'''Johnny — Name  Three  Important  Foods' 

And  Johnny  did:  "Uneeda  Biscuit,  the  world's  perfect 
soda  cracker,  so  crisp  and  nourishing,  always;  N.B.C. 
Graham  Crackers,  tender,  delicious  golden-brown 
squares  of  nourishment;  and  Fig  Newtons,  golden- 
brown  cake  with  a  generous  filling  of  healthful  fig  jam. 
There's  always  a  treat  ready  when  they  are  in  the  pantry." 

Sold  in  the  famous  In-er-seal  Trade  Mark  package 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Beech-Nut  Jams  and  Jellies 
satisfy  your  sweet-tooth.  They 
make  real  party  "eats"  for  every 
day.  All  flavors.  Next  time  you 
take  the  grocer's  order  have 
Mother  add  Beech-Nut  Straw- 
berry Jam. 


AFTER  the  "home  run"  from 
Xa.  school  here's  something  to 
satisfy  that  man -size  appetite  of 
yours — a  thick  slice  of  bread  spread 
deep  with  Beech-Nut  Peanut  But- 
ter. It  hits  the  spot,  boys.  One 
piece  won't  be  enough — but  that's 
the  best  part  of  it;  you  can  have 
all  you  want  because  Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter  is  so  good  for  you. 
And  say — did  you  ever  try  Beech- 
Nut  Ginger  Ale  when  you  were 
tired  and  thirsty  after  scouting  all 
day?  Fine  flavored,  like  everything 
that  bears  the  name  "Beech-Nut". 

BEECH -NUT   PACKING  COMPANY 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


Beechnut 
Peaiiiit  Butter 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


BUYING  STAMPS 
Every  stamp-collector,  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman, 
beginner  or  old-timer,  finds  one  and  the  same  fault  with 
stamp-collecting.  And  that  is,  specimens  for  the  col- 
lection do  not  come  to  him  rapidly  enough.  As  one 
turns  over  page  after  page  of  the  new  album  which 
Santa  Claus  brought,  what  a  fascinating  array  of  empty 
spaces  there  are  to  be  filled,  and  with  what  joy  do  we 
look  forward  to  filling  them,  to  folding  the  stickers  for 
each  stamp  and  placing  it  carefully  in  its  appointed 
space.  But  presently,  inaction  makes  us  restive.  We 
desire  to  see  the  work  commenced.  But  there  are  no 
stamps.  And  that  crying  need  can  be  speedily  remedied 
only  by  the  help  of  the  stamp-dealer.  And  so  our  at- 
tention is  naturally  focussed  upon  the  various  advertise- 
ments of  the  dealers  in  our  Stamp  Directory.  It  is 
fascinating  reading  to  us  all.  We  soon  find  one  or  an- 
other of  them  presents  his  offerings  in  an  especially 
attractive  manner,  and  we  learn  to  look  forward  eagerly 
to  what  he  may  have  to  tempt  us  with,  month  by  month. 
Each  year  brings  to  Stamp  Page  a  new  quota  of 
readers — -readers  who  are  just  beginning  to  collect 
stamps,  who  have  albums,  but  have  not  yet  bought 
stamps  from  any  dealer.  As  these  read  the  pages  of  the 
Stamp  Directory  they  come  in  contact  with  many 
words  and  expressions  which  are  not  familiar  to  them. 
If  the  number  of  letters  which  reach  us  is  a  fair  guide, 
our  1921  class  of  new  readers  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
these  new  readers  will  be  glad  of  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion on  those  points  beyond  which  the  older  collector 
has  advanced. 

Now  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  book  published  about 
once  a  year  which  is  called  the  "Standard  Postage- 
Stamp  Catalogue."  This  book,  which  by  the  way  every 
collector  should  own,  lists  every  postage-stamp  issued 
up  to  the  date  of  publication.  It  also  illustrates  virtue- 
ally  all  foreign  stamps,  but  is  prevented  by  what  some 
of  us  consider  an  unnecessary  law  from  picturing  any 
of  the  stamps  of  the  United  States.  We  call  this  an 
unnecessary  law  because  no  other  nation  has  such 
a  law,  nor  needs  such  a  one.  Nor  does  the  United  States 
need  it.  It  is  a  hardship  upon  all  stamp-collectors,  and 
they  look  forward  to  its  repeal.  Eventually  it  will  be 
repealed,  but  meanwhile,  as  good  citizens,  we  obey  the 
law.  So  long  as  it  is  in  force,  however,  we  may  not 
illustrate  our  own  stamps,  though  all  foreign  countries 
have  pictures  of  theirs.  This  catalogue  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  information.  Most  important  of  all.  the  prices 
it  quotes  are  the  basis  of  all  stamp  transactions.  When 
you  read  in  the  advertisements  of  stamps  being  offered 
at  "half  catalogue"  it  means  at  one  half  the  price  quoted 
in  this  Standard  Catalogue.  This  matter  of  discounts 
is  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  novice.  We  are  asked  how- 
one  dealer  can  afford  to  sell  apparently  the  same  stamps 
at  a  less  price  than  another  dealer,  and  whether  all  of 
these  offerings  at  various  prices  are  genuine  stamps. 
As  a  rule,  the  stamps  are  genuine.  A  dealer  may  offer 
a  certain  stamp  at  a  very  low  price;  they  often  do  so. 
The  reasons  may  vary.  This  dealer  may  have  made 
a  fortunate  purchase,  and  so  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  low 
price,  or  he  may  have  found  that  this  stamp  is  not  sell- 
ing and  wishes  to  reduce  his  stock.  But  usually  stamps 
are  offered  at  a  bargain  solely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  collector  and  to  tempt  him  to  open  negotiations 
which  the  dealer  hopes  will  lead  to  further  business. 


Just  as  the  daily  papers  are  full  of  the  advertisements  of 
big  dry-goods  stores,  so  are  the  stamp  papers  full  of 
tempting  advertisements  of  stamps.  Yet  stamps  differ 
from  ordinary  goods  in  this  respect:  generally  speaking, 
stamps  are  sold  in  one  of  three  ways,  either  in  packets, 
from  approval  sheets,  or  by  want  lists.  We  have  listed 
them  in  the  order  of  cheapness.  To  a  stamp-dealer,  his 
most  important  asset  is  "time."  We  wish  we  had  space 
in  this  article  to  enlarge  upon  that  point.  But  broadly 
speaking,  the  method  of  selling  stamps  which  takes  the 
least  of  a  dealer's  time  (or  of  his  clerk's  time)  brings  the 
stamps  to  the  purchaser  at  the  lowest  cost.  That 
method  is  by  packets,  so  called.  Of  these  there  is  an 
endless  variety — almost  every  kind  one  can  think  of. 
But  the  point  is,  the  stamps  in  a  packet  require  little 
time  to  assemble.  In  buying  a  packet,  buy  as  large  a 
one  as  your  pocket  will  permit.  But  when  it  comes, 
do  not  look  at  all  the  stamps  at  once.  Take  out  only  a 
certain  number  of  stamps  at  a  time,  and  then  do  not 
take  out  any  more  until  all  of  these  are  securely  placed 
in  your  album.  The  advantage  of  a  large  packet  is 
that  one  secures  so  many  stamps  without  danger  of 
acquiring  duplicates.  After  one  has  a  collection  of 
several  thousand  stamps  he  finds  in  every  packet  he 
purchases  an  increasing  number  of  stamps  that  he 
already  has.  These  duplicates  are,  in  one  sense,  a  loss 
to  him.  What  he  gains  by  the  cheapness  of  the  packet 
over  approval  sheets,  he  loses  by  the  duplicates.  So 
he  turns  to  the  second  method,  and  the  one  by  which  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  stamp  business  is  done. 
Approval  sheets  are  so  called  because  they  are  stamps 
mounted  on  sheets  and  submitted  to  you  "on  approval." 
If  you  purchase  a  packet,  you  have  to  take  all  the 
stamps  sent  you.  If  you  buy  from  an  approval  sheet, 
you  pick  out  here  and  there  just  the  stamps  you  want, 
and  send  the  rest  back,  paying  only  for  those  you  have 
retained.  It  takes  time  to  mount  these  stamps  upon 
the  sheets,  so  that  the  price  for  them  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  packet  charge,  but  the  collector  acquires  no 
duplicates.  He  should  try  to  help  the  dealer  by  keep- 
ing the  sheets  clean  and  in  good  order,  so  that  the  dealer 
may  fill  in  the  empty  spaces  and  use  the  same  sheet  over 
and  over  again.  Buying  from  want  lists  belongs  really 
to  the  grown-up  collector,  and  need  not  concern  us. 
In  sending  for  approval  sheets,  it  is  advisable  to  say 
that  you  are  a  reader  of  St,  Nicholas.  That  gives  you 
a  standing  with  our  advertisers.  It  is  well  also  to  men- 
tion your  father's  name,  or  the  name  and  address  of 
your  teacher,  as  a  reference.  Give  the  dealer  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  your  collection,  also.  This  will  be  a  guide 
to  him  as  to  what  grade  of  stamps  you  wish  to  receive. 
In  your  first  letter  to  any  dealer,  or  in  writing  to  a  dealer 
for  information,  it  is  a  courteous  thing  to  enclose  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelop  for  a  reply.  Not  all  of  us 
write  as  legibly  as  we  think  we  do,  or  the  names  of 
streets  and  post-offices  may  not  be  as  familiar  to  the 
dealer  as  they  are  to  us.  Then  too,  on  the  envelop  one 
should  always  remember  to  write  the  address  out  in 
full,  because  in  our  letters  we  sometimes  fail  to  give  it. 
One  or  two  selections  of  approval  sheets  secured,  looked 
over,  and  returned,  w-ill  so  familiarize  the  beginner  with 
the  process  that  he  will  understand  it  all.  Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  for  approval  sheets  because  you  have  never 
yet  done  so.  It  is  really  simple  and  easy,  and  very 
interesting  in  its  results. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped 
your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as  reference  the  name 
of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.  It  is  well  also  to  mention 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1920  Edition 

Every  Collector  should  possess  one  of  these  catalogues  as  it  contains 
complet«  information  and  value  of  every  stamp  issued  by  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  world. 

Prices 

CLOTH  COVER  S1.50 

CLOTH  COVER  WITH  THUMB  INDEX,  2.00 
Forwarding  Charges  Extra                       Shipping  Weight,  2  lbs. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street                          NEW  YORK  CITY 

SPFffAl    ^TilWP  OFFFRS     ^""^  bargains,  cheapest  ever 
OrCUAL  Olftinr  UrrLIW.   offered,  no  two  stamps  alllte  in 
any  one  set,  all  different,  fine  condition.     Postage  2c.  extra.  50 
Spain.  Uc;  40  Japan,  oc;  100  tJ.  S..  20c;  7  Siam,  1.5c;  50  Asia,  17c ; 
20  Chile,  10c;   4  Malta,  5c:  30  Holland,  9c;  10  Jamaica,  10c;  10 
Straits,  7c;  10  Egypt,  7c;  7  Persia,  4c;  10  Ceylon,  1.5ci  8  Hawaii, 
20c;  20  Denmark,  7c;  30  Sweden,  10c ;  50  Brit.  Col's,  6c ;  8Peru,4c; 
25  Persia.  25c  ;  10  Brazil,  5c;  .50  Africa,  24c ;  8  Fiji,  15c;  25  Italy,  5c; 
7Iceland,  20c;  4  Sudan.  8c;  10  China.  10c;  17  Mexico,  10c ;  lOUrii- 
guay,  7c;6  Reunion,  Sc;  5  Panama,  13c;  20  New  Zealand,  15c.  Remit 
in  stamps  or  money  order.    50-page  list  free.    We  buy  stamps. 
MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  N,    Toronto,  Canada. 

STAMPS— FREE 

with  each  request  for  my  |,  1  and  2c  approvals,  also  the  higher  priced 
at  50  per  cent  discount  with  e.ttra  discount  on  liberal  purchases  and 
prompt  returns.    Reference  re(|uircd.    Please  mention  this  iiapcr. 
CHAS.  T.  EGNER,  1335  Pike  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

.51  diff,  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1,00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.    All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals:  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullekton  Bldg.,  St.  I.ouis,  Mo 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price;  50 per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arrnnued  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.    (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

D.  M.  Ward.  608  Buchanan  St..  GARY.  IND. 

1  i\f\     VARIETIES  OF  NEW  EUROPE     "7  C 
1  UU  STAMPS,  ARE  GETTING  SCARCE    /  OC 

150  all  different  U.S. ,  catalogue  over  $5.00,  .50c.  100  varieties  Pictorial 
Foreign,  50c.    100  varieties  of  Austrian  stamps,  $1.00.    80  all  differ- 
ent,  from  Mexico,  $1.00.    1000  best  peelable  imported  hinges  15c. 

1  Cent  and  2  Cent  Net  Books 

Best  of  condition,  large  variety  to  choose  from,  sent  on  approval. 
Also  rare  boolts. 

15     ^      RITAI  Q    170  A  TREMONT  STREET 
r.    Va.    DIli/\l_iO             BOSTON,  MASS. 

1     \  T\/I  1  A       Printed  on  staff  map       O  _ 
I   V  U                      of  Germany  OC 

\  stamp  you  should  have  in  your  collection.    Sent  only  to 
applicants  for  I,.\KEWO()D  APPROVALS. 

LAKEWOOD  STAMP  CO.,    Dept.  N,    Lakewood,  Ohio 

6.5  Different   Foreign  Stamps  from  1  including  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
65  Different  Foreign  Countries      )  tralia,  Europe,  West  Indies 
and  our  pamphlet  which  tells  you  "How  to  make  your  collection  of 
stamps  properly."    For  only  16  Cents  — A  BIG  BARGAIN. 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  Room  32,  604 
Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba,  ^ffiy, 
Mexico,  Cevlon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000  b8^tq| 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.    50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.    1000  hinges,  glf-^ia 
10c.    Agts.  wtd.,  50%.    List  Free.    I  buy  stamps.  ^^Jf^ 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  '*U*^ 

OT  A  IVIPQ  f  50  all  diff.  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
*■  AlVlr      •  Janiaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only 
10c!    100  all  diff.  15c!     1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00; 
100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000  hinges,  10c.    Agents  wtd.    50%  com. 
List  free.    I  buy  stamps.                   L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

l^flfP  5  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  Appli- 
f  Kh  h  cants.    ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  6  mos.  15c. 

FnwTM    IT    RAITI.--V     Boy  '^^     TT'irrTiirnrrl'ilo    M  V 

STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  slieets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Approval  Sheets:  IK^Is ^goef 

Frederick  B.  Driver,  Doylcstown,  Pa. 

Low-priced  approvals  for  beginners.  .10%  to  70%  discount 
from  catalogue  prices.    Premium  stamps  with  all  orders. 

HARBEC  STAMP  CO.    Box  .53,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

fJf  ^r^pC  — Best  —  1000  for  15  cents.     Be  sure  to  get 

them.    Packet,  100  diff.  stamps,  20  cents. 
C.  F.  Richards,  Box  77,  Grand  Central  P.O.  New  York 

FINE  ArrKUVALS 

Especially  Old  and  Rare  Spanish. 

ALGOMA  STAMP  CO..  4806  Stewart  PI.,  Cincinnati,  O 
D  A  pi—  *  I  VIC    EACH  SET  5  CENTS 

DAIVVj/^il^O   4  Malay;  8  Finland;   20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; SCoBta  Rica;  10  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co..  Ill  Gl  Na^' s a tr  Street,  New  York  City 

BE  A  STAMP  DEALER 

Sell  my  approvals  priced  at  one-half  catalog  and  earn  2.5%  commis- 
sion. References  required.  Special  bargain  2,5  different  Neuropes.  ISc. 
E.  W.  Harlan,  ,5.307  S.  Marshficid  Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 

All  fftf  8  /-anfc  20  different  stamps  from  20  different 

/111  lUr  0  LCIIIS  Countries.  10  unused,  2  xMalay  (Tigers) . 

nil  Hiffprent      FOYF  ST  \  ATP  Pr~)MP  A  MV   r»^t,.^^:f  A/T;rtK 
cLii  uiin..it.in..      A  w  A  1.   1.)!. Villi           ivi  1^     i,j  I  ,  UCLrOlI-,  iVl  ICH  . 

yfc              Austria  1913  —  72  Heller  —  Catalog  40  cents  to 

^                      Approval  Applicant.  Reference. 

nANHY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  .3  co\- 
UtXl^U  1.  lectors,  2c  postag?,  with  50%  apprs.      125  dif. 
U.  S.  inc.  high  values,  50c.  U.  T.  K,  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

on  British  Colonies,  12c;  20  unused  Austria,  12c. 

^"         R.  H.  A.  Green,  636  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Cfkfl  different  stamps  $1.30;  200,  28c;  100,  13c.  Approvals, 
Michael's,  5602  Prairie,  Chicago,  III. 

Q/\    Neurope  25c.    60  diff.  foreign  12c.    50%  approvals. 
0\J      The  Nevah  Co.,  110  W  127  St.,  New  York  City. 

PApIfpT  Cat.  S.'ic  FREE  with  trial  approvals.    2c  postage. 

Wink  Stamp  Company,  75  12th  St.,Wheeling,W.Va. 

CDFC  HIAWATHA  PACKET  NO.  1  for  name,  address,  2 
p  |\  p.p.  collectors,  2c  postage,  asking  for  quality  apprs.  Ref. 
*                please.        N.  H.  LaVAUTE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MEKEEL'S  STAMP  WEEKLY,  Beverly,  Mass.,  the 
only  U.  S.  .Stamp  Weekly.    12  large  pps.  6  mos.  only  50c. 
Sgp^  A  nice  stamp  packet  Free  to  every  new  subscriber. 

STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary. list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  .Album  (500 pictures), 3c.  Bullard  &'Co.,  Sta. A,  Bo.ston 

FRFF  '  '•'8  unused  French  Colonies  to  approval  applicants. 
1  IVLiLi               Geo.  D  Linn  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAR    Europe,  etc.     30  var.-12c.  l.";  vnr.-8c.    GREAT  STAMPS! 
If  nil,          R.  M.  CHAnwiCK.  1709  Park  Avenue,  Racine.  Wis. 

Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.    Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St., Boston  9,  Mass. 

All  rtil¥ovanf-  200,  25c:  300.  .^lOc:  .son.  SI. 25:  1000.  $3.50. 
t\ll  l^llierCIll.  p.  L.  Onken,  630  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

lA  ANIMAL   1A       If  you  ask  for  paragon  approvals. 

lU  STAMPS  lUC  SIVADAH  STAMP  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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lOU  LL  WANT 
AI\EDDICF^ 
BED  F0I\. 
DOLLIE 


pOR  that  beautiful  lady  doll, 
boy-doll  or  baby  doll  which 
Santa  Claus  brought  you,  we've  a  bed 
that's  just  the  thing.  Or  if  you  prefer  a 
cradle,  we've  that,  too. 

Ask  your  Toy  Store  Man  about  it.  Insist  on  a 
Reddicli  Folding  Brass  Doll  Bed  or  Cradle,  which- 
ever you  prefer.  Dolly  will  rest  best  in  a  Reddicli 
cind  every  doll  should  have  a  Reddick.  bed.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  direct  from  our 
factory.  Write  for  our  Nursery  Book — "Little 
Miss  Grown-Up."   Its  free. 

MICHIGAN  WIRE  GOODS  CO. 

206  Second  St.,  Niles,  Mich. 

■  W  electrical,  rope,  airplane, 

■  Ba  ■  IB  B^  piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 
B       m    fl    M  W  bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 

^^^^1     I    W^i  wire,  concrete  re-inforcement, 

I    I  B    I  springs,  netting,  wire  fences, 

W  ■     B    H  B  steel  posts,  trolley-road  wires 

W   W  w  aBw       and  rail  bonds,  wire  wheels, 

auto-towing  cables,  horse-shoes 
Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

American  Sleel  &  Wire  Co.  "  '""'•{•hicago''-  ^-  *■ 


ROCHES< 


EMBROCATION 

RELIEVES  SAFELY  AND  PROMPTLY 


Also  wonderfully  effective 
in  Bronchitis,  Lumbago 
and  Rheumatism. 

All  druggists  or 


W.  EDWARDS  &  SON 


T  r^„rtnn  Fn,^land  ^-  FOUGERA  &C0. 

London,  England  go.92Beekman  St.N.  Y. 


*'VASELINE" 
Camphor  Ice 

A  valuable  winter  requisite 
for  chapped  face  and  hands. 
It  penetrates  and  softens  the 
skin,  allaying  irritation 
caused  by  nipping  winds. 

In  boxes  and  tubes- 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
17  State  Street  New  York 


Camphor  Ice 


mm 

JLB>  bicycle  un 


12  Months  to  Pay 


A  RANGER 

'  bicycle  i.nd  know  you  have  the  best.  Se- 
lect from  the  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizea  In  the 
famous  new  ''Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approviil,  express  prepaid,  for 
SO  days'  trial.  No  expense  to  yoa  if,  after  trial,  you 
decide  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

Possession  at  once, on 

,  our  liberal  year  -  to  -  pay 
illy  earn  the  small_  monthly 


plao.  You  can 


terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do  for  titL  STyies, 

you.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  for  it  now.  ^colors 

IMF  ATI  CYCLE  COMPANY  V^^k^ 

aM,mUt%MM    DEPT.  M15         CHICAGO.  ILL.  Motorbil 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
in  St.  Nicholas  always  indi- 
cate quality.  No  man  is  going  to 
place  his  name  or  his  trademark 
on  the  product  he  manufactures 
unless  he  has  reason  to  know  that 
his  goods  are  just  a  little  better 
than  unidentified  products.  You 
can  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
goods  advertised  in  these  pages. 


HARMLESS,   PURELY  VEGETABLE,   INFANTS'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
STOMACH  AND  BOWEL  REGULATOR,  FORMULA  ON  EVERY  LABEL 
GUARANTEED  NON-NARCOTIC  — NON-ALCOHOLIC 


Make  Baby  Coo  and  Crow 

The  secret  of  health  in  infancy  is  keeping  the  stomach  functioning 
naturally  and  bowels  open  by  using  the  safe,  guaranteed  preparation 

MRS.  WIN  SLOWS 

SYRUP 

The  Infants'  and  Children's  Regulator 

This  open  published  formula  appears  on  every  bottle. 


Senna— a  prompt,  efficient  vege- 
table cathartic. 

Rhubarb— a  rejuvenator  of  digest- 
ive action. 


Sodium  Citrate— an  effective  reg- 
ulator of  the  bowels  —  used 
frequently  with  other  ingred- 
ients by  learned  doctors  in 
treating  colic  and  diarrhoea. 


Sodium  Bicarbonate — highly  valuable  in  treating 
severe  gastric  indigestion  in  children. 

Oil  of  Anise,  Fennel,  Caraway,  Coriander,  Glycerine,  Sugar  Syrup, 
all  of  which  help  to  make  this  the  very  best  preparation  that  medical 
skill  can  devise  to  quickly  and  safely  relieve  constipation,  flatulency, 
wind  colic,  diarrhoea  and  other  disorders.  Yet  it  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  baby  laxatives.  Give  it  to  baby  and  watch  the  smiles  that  follow. 

At  all  druggists 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  DRUG  COMPANY 

215-217  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

General  Selling  Agents 
HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York        London        Toronto  Sidney 


Did  you  borrow  this 

ST.  NICHOLAS? 

That  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

But,  if  you  Hke  it  well  enough  to  borrow  it, 
to  keep  it  clean,  to  return  it — 


How  about  having  your  own  magazine  brought  to  your 
own  door  by  the  postman;  clean,  crisp,  crackling-fresh 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? 

There  wouldn't  be  any  more  interrupted  serials,  or 
stories  missed  which  the  others  are  talking  about.  You 
would  get  the  most  good  from  the  departments,  while  if 
you  like  to  write,  draw,  or  take  photographs,  regular  con- 
tributions to  the  St.  Nicholas  League  pages  will  be 
great  fun  and  inspiration  to  better  and  better  work. 


Another  thing:  Did  you  ever  think  how  fine  it  is  for 
boys  and  girls  when  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  able 
to  pass  on  to  them  some  little  piece  of  their  own  child- 
.^jt^-'^w-         hood?  In  thousands  of  families  the  dear  old,  red-bound 
K^av  if         volumes  of  ST.  NICHOLA  S,  saved  from  year  to  year 
and  put  in  covers,  form  such  a  link  between  ''when  Dad 
i     *S|        was  a  boy"  or  ''when  Mummy  was  a  girl." 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  subscribe? 

t,  ■ 

_      _  ^       ^  Concord,  N.  H.;  or 

The  Century  Co.    -iTr,  r-r,   »  m     v   i  r^-, 

/  353  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

Enclosed  find  ^4.00,  for  which  please  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  to 

Name  --  -  -  

Address  -  s.n.  3-21 


A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Girls 

A  MAYFLOWER  MAID 

By  Emilie  B.  and  Alden  A.  Knipe 

THE  fascinating  narrative  of  a  girl's 
adventures  aboard  the  "May- 
flower" and  among  the  hardy  settlers 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
Knipes — always  favorites  with  American 
girls — have  done  nothing  better  than 
this  historically  accurate  story  of  a  period 
which  is  especially  in  our  thoughts  be- 
cause of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  youthful  heroine  is  a  timid,  moth- 
erless Puritan  who  sets  out  from  England 
with  her  stern  father  on  what  is  to  her 
the  terrifying  voyage  to  the  mysterious 
New  World.  The  captain's  cowardice 
compels  the  ship  to  return  and  after  Bar- 
bara loses  her  father  she  finds  herself  on 
board  the  "Mayflower."  Arrived  in 
America  the  settlers  come  near  starving 
and  during  these  trying  times  Barbara 
develops  into  a  brave,  resourceful  girl. 
She  is  intimate  with  Rose  and  Myles 
Standish,  the  latter  taking  her  under  his 
guardianship.  All  in  all,  this  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting  not  only  for  the  accuracy  of  its  information  but  also  for  the 
intimate  human  touch  that  has  endeared  these  authors  to  thousands  of  girls. 

Illustrated.      Price,  $1.90 

Other  Books  by  the  Same  Authors 


THE  LUCKY  SIXPENCE 

A  pretty  story  of  a  little  English  girl's 
strange  experiences  in  the  Colonies. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 

BEATRICE  OF  DENEWOOD 

The  sequel  to  "The  Lucky  Sixpence." 
Illustrated.  $1.90 

THE  LOST  LITTLE  LADY 

A  mystery  story  for  young  people  with  a 
Civil  War  setting  in  New  York. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 


PEG  O'  THE  RING,  or 
A  MAID  OF  DENEWOOD 

In  which  Peggy  of  Dene  wood  meets  with 
many  exciting  adventures. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 

VIVE  LA  FRANCE ! 

An  inspiring  story,  the  background  of 
which  is  historically  accurate,  set  chiefly  in 
Rheims,  of  a  little  girl's  deeds  for  her 
country. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 


At  All  Bookstores         TUU      PCMTITDV     Pfi  Fourth  Avenue 

Published  by  1  riEi      LLillUIvI      V/U.  New  York  City 


Faderewski  at  his  Steinway 


STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

PON  hearing  a  Steinway  divinely  played  and  truly  loved  by 

for  the  first  time,  Richard  Franz  Liszt.  Happily,  too,  it  is  still 

Wagnerwrote:  "Ourearly  hereto voicetheartofthatmostgifted 

tone  masters,  in  writing  the  grandest  and  brilliant  of  pianists,  Faderewski, 

of  their  creations  for  the  pianoforte,  and  to  bless  the  playing  of  Rach- 

seem  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  maninoff  and  Hofmann.   And  hap- 

this,  the  ideal  piano."  Happily,  the  pily  again,  it  will  live  on  to  be  played 

Steinway  was  born  in  time  to  inspire  by  future  masters  and  to  minister 

the  immortal  Richard,  and  to  be  to  all  people  who  love  great  music. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


On  the  Basis  of  Facts 


The  life  of  our  country  is 
built  around  its  Public  Utilities. 
Our  social,  industrial  and  Gov- 
ernment activities  could  not  ex- 
ist today  without  the  continued 
operation  of  their  indispensable 
services. 

That  such  services  may  be  ex- 
tended and  developed  to  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  greatest 
number,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  practically  all  the 
states  have  appointed  Public 
Service  Commissioners  as  per- 
manent tribunals  to  regulate 
public  utilities  with  fairness  to 
all  concerned. 


Facts  as  to  the  past  and 
studies  as  to  the  future,  the  Bell 
Companies  find  are  essential  to 
the  proper  management  and 
development  of  their  business. 
This  information  is  open  to 
study  by  these  Commissioners 
and  through  them  by  the  public 
generally. 

The  solution  of  the  problem 
of  building  up  and  maintaining 
the  public  utilities,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  is  assured 
whenever  all  the  facts  are  known 


and  given  their  due  weight. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


VENTURES  o/y>^^ 


IVORY  HE«0E5 


'OU  need  not  think 
that  Dragon  Beast 
was  conquered  in  a 
minute ;  he  fought  a 
fight  for  mud  and 
dirt  and  did  his  best 
to  win  it.  He 
snorted  Pussy  off  his 
nose  and  flashed  his 
tail  so  Snip  with 
most  regretful  growls 
was  forced  to  loose 
his  toothsome  grip. 
Then  with  anotlier 
snort  of  rage  he 
turned  a  dreadful  fit 
and  rolled  into  a 
muddy  hole  and  splashed  around  in  it.  He 
splashed  around  with  all  the  rage  and 
strength  he  could  exert  until  our  little 
heroes  Avere  besmeared  with  awful  dirt. 


Tea.  Pciriy: 


As  for  tlie  captive  children  whom  our 
heroes  came  to  free  from  that  bad  dragon, 
oh,  my  Dears,  they  were  a  siglit  to  see.  To 
this  outrageous  state  of  things  Gnif  Gnome 
at  last  awakes  and  pelts  that  beast  with 


be   a^ked  for 
towel  &. 


.IVORY  SOAP — (at  least  two  dozen  cakes). 
Of  course,  the  soap  hit  Dragon  with  two 
dozen  stinging  thuds,  as  Dragon  thrashing 
'round  liis  pool  stirred  up  a  lot  of  suds. 
You  know  the  suds  of  IVORY  SOAP  are 
cleansing  and  are  sure  to  make  the  unclean 
very  clean  and  muddy  people  pure.  Ere 
long  the  Dragon's  pool  was  pure  and  Dragon 
IVORY  wliite,  then  he  became  quite  nice 
and  tame  and  also  most  polite.  Forth  from 
the  cleansing  suds  he  stepped  (Snip  gave 
two  doubtful  growls),  and  straightway  Mr. 
Dragon  asked  for  sponges  and  for  towels. 

Much  gratified,  our  heroes  smiled  as 
Dragon  then  proceeded  to  wash  and  clean 
up  everything  where  IVORY  SOAP  was 
needed.  He  washed  and  dried  the  little  tots 
and  pinched  their  rosy  chins,  and  made  the 
mountain  and  his  cave  as  clean  and  neat  as 
pins.  When  this  was  done,  he  heaved  a 
sigh  of  pure  content  and  he  invited  all,  in- 
cluding Snip,  to  stay  and  have  some  tea. 
As  IVORY  SOAP  had  made  that  beast  as 
clean  as  clean  can  be,  our  little  heroes 
thanked  him  and  accepted  gratefully. 


That  tea  was  most  successful  and 
You  little  ones  may  hope 

Ere  long  to  hear  some  more  about 
Your  precious  IVORY  SOAP. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99  PURE 
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Marjorie  (aged  11) :    This  is  real  Jell-O,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Jones  ? 
Helen  (aged  9)  :   Oh  yes,  we  never  allow  anything  else  in  the  house. 
Marjorie :    Neither  do  we,  when  we  can  get  the  original  Jell-O 
Helen  :    But  it  was  only  during  the  war  it  was  hard  to  get — any 
grocer  can  supply  you  now,  it  you  insist. 

Grown-up  housewives,  too,  are  insisting  on  Jell-O  be- 
cause of  the  same  excellent  qualities  that  commended 
it  to  their  Mothers  before  them.  Booklet  free  upon 
request.   The  new  Jell-O  price  is  2  packages  for  25  cents. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  LEROY,  N.Y.,  and  BRIDGEBURG,  ONT. 


COLGATE'S 

RliiON  DENTAL  CREAM 


/  see  healthy  happiness^  and  good  fortune^ 


FORTUNE  telling  is  made  easy  when  beau- 
tiful teeth  are  displayed  by  the  person 
whose  future  is  being  read. 
For  good  teeth  help  to  preserve  good  health  and 
good  looks.  These  blessings  mean  good  fortune. 
The  use  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
night  and  morning  will  preserve  th^  natural 


whiteness  of  your  teeth.  Neglect  is  almost 
sure  to  be  followed  by  discoloration  and  decay. 
Colgate's  is  safe.  It  contains  no  dangerous  chemi- 
cals or  unpleasant  grit.  The  flavor  is  delicious. 
Smile  with  Good  Fortune  and  keep  the  gleam 
upon  your  teeth  by  using  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  daily. 


For,  after  all,  when  the  truth  is  told. 
Good  arc    ,  than  silver  or_ 


If  you  will  fill  in  the  three  missinK  words  correctly  and  mail  the  completed  couplet,  with  your  name 
and  address,  to  us,  we  will  send  you  a  generous  trial  tube  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

COLGATE  &  CO.  Dm-  60  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

^^Good  Teeth — Good  Health"  — Good  Looks 


For  Better  Babies 

AUNT  BELLE  has  written  a  really  great 
J~\  book  —  great  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject  of  baby  culture.  And  how 
practical  she  is!  No  sentimental  generalities  — 
just  matter-of-fact,  common-sense  advice 
on  almost  every  problem  that  bafHes 
young  motherhood. 

Her  wonderful,  reassur- 
ing, comforting  first  chapter 
tells  how  to  prepare  for  the 
baby.    Just  this  one  chapter 
will  mean  health  and  sturdy 
growth  to  thousands  of  com 
ing  infants. 

And  then,  chapter  after  chapter, 
she  guides   and  counsels  on  each 
phase  of   baby's  development — 
clothes,  food,  nursery  furnishings,  the 
first  critical  weeks,  baby  ailments,  the 
bath,  baby's  skin,  teeth,  first  steps 
habits,  weight,  first  aids — until  the 
sturdy  little  youngster,  romper  clad,  \X 
is  larking  with  playmates — one  more    '  ^' 
"Better  Baby." 

The  book  is  carefully  indexed,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  contains  charts,  tables,  etc. 

It  is  a  genuine  delight  to  offer  this  won- 
derful book  to  mothers  at  the  nominal  price 
of  25  cents,  because  it  is  the  appreciation  of 
three  generations  of  mothers  which  has 
made  Mennen  Bora  ted  Talcum  known 
the  world  over  as  the  per- 
feet,  safe,  talcum  for  baby. 

The  edition  is  limited,  so  we  advise 
sending  25  cents  at  once  for  your  copy. 

H'tWflRK.  D.J.  U.S>1.  y 


THE  MENNEN  COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
Montreal,  Quebec 


Have  You  Ever  Read  Gulliver  s  Travels! 


Here  Are  Eleven  Other 

Rand  M^nally 
Good  Books  in  the 
Windermere  Series 

The  Arabian  Nights 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
Treasure  Island 
A  Wonder  Book 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Alice's  Adventures  in 

Wonderland 
Ivanhoe 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 
Tanglewood  Tales 
Heidi 

Write  for  36-page  catalogNo. 
S.T.  4,  listing  over  one  hun- 
dred good  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  will  suggest  many 
wonderful  titles  for  you. 


Did  you  ever  read  how  this  man  of  adventure  was 
shipwrecked — how  he  woke  up  one  morning  in  a 
strange  land,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  strange  race 
of  dwarfs  ?  How  he  came  to  live  with  the  Lilliputians, 
the  Brobdignagians,  the  ludicrous  Laputians,  and  to 
meet  the  amazing  Yahoos? 

A  wonderfully  Interesting  book  is  "Gulliver's 
Travels" — full  of  imagination,  travel  and  action. 

The  Rand  M?Nally  Windermere  edition  is  the 
best  because  of  its  wonderful  illustrations  in  color. 
They  make  the  story  as  vivid  as  motion  pictures. 

For  sale  in  all  shops  where  books  are  sold. 

Rand  M'^Nally  &  Company  —  Headquarters  for  Jwvetiile  Books 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 


oJskJvr  the  RAND      NALLT  Sdiiwn 
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THE  AMERICAN  HOME  SERIES 

NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON,  Editor 

THE  American  Home  Series  of  pamphlets  deals  with  specific 
problems  which  parents  face.  Each  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  a 
single  subject.  The  material  is  entertainingly  written  and  is  suited 
to  the  needs  of  fathers  and  mothers.  In  every  case  sound  principles 
of  civil,  moral,  and  religious  education  have  been  recognized,  but 
this  literature  deals  especially  with  the  practical  applications  of  these 
principles.  More  and  more  the  nation  is  depending  upon  the  home 
for  those  qualities  of  citizenship  without  which  democracy  cannot 
endure.  The  home  is  facing  the  challenge  and  responsibility  of 
creating  a  new  era.  The  American  Home  Series  is  intended  to 
help  parents  intelligently  to  face  the  new  day  and  to  create  the 
highest  type  of  American  citizenship  which  the  world  has  yet  known. 

1.  The  Nation's  Challenge  to  the  Home. 

2.  How  One  Real  Mother  Lives  with  Her 

Children. 

3.  Parenthood  and  Heredity. 

4.  The  Roots  of  Disposition  and  Character. 
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Second  and  Third  Years. 
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13.  The  Problems  of  Fighting. 

14.  The  Government  of  Young  Children. 

15.  The  Punishment  of  Children. 

16.  The  Home  Kindergarten. 

17.  The  Religious  Nurture  of  a  Little  Child 

(Years  Four  and  Five). 

Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  21,  24,  26,  28,  31,  32  and  34  are 

15  cents  each. 

Numbers  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  27  and  30  are  20  cents  each.    Numbers  14, 

20  and  25  are  25  cents. 

The  other  units  are  in  press  and  prices  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Prices 
will  range  from  15  to  25  cents  for  each  unit  in  the  series. 

(Prices  are  subject  to  change  ivitkout  notice) 
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29.  Training  in  Thrift. 
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NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 


Jack  the  Kill -o -Watt er  CHARLES  A.  HOYT 

A  realistic  story  about  a  boy's  plucky,  resourceful  handling  of  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  a  power-house,  written  by  an  electrical  expert. 

Kit,  Pat,  and  a  Few  Boys  BETH  GILCHRIST 

The  opening  instalment  of  a  serial  story  in  which  two  or  three  quick 
strokes  of  fate  place  Katherine  Embury  in  an  entirely  new  envi- 
ronment. The  subsequent  chapters  will  show  how  this  changed 
her  in  many  ways  —  how  she  grew  up  to  the  height  of  each  new 
requirement. 

The  Pinch-Hitter  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

How  a  boy  lost  a  cherished  title  —  and  got  something  better.  One 
of  Barbour's  fine  sports  stories. 

Peter  to  the  Rescue  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 

Forest  fire,  desperate  fighting  of  it,  the  touching  devotion  of  a  little 
negro  boy,  and  a  frightfully  narrow  escape. 

Manufactured  Motives  LOUISE  WHITEFIELD  BRAY 

This  is  an  extremely  well-written  story  of  two  girls,  one  of  whom 
has  "been  everywhere  and  seen  everything"  but  has  her  happiest 
time,  in  spite  of  her  girl-cousin's  scepticism,  visiting  in  an  old, 
serene,  American  small  town  the  girl  who  has  been  "nowhere." 

Pirates  of  the  Black  Sea  M.  L.  WILSON 

Two  manly  American  boys  meet  genuine  pirates  —  bravely;  but 
they  decide  that  America  looks  pretty  good  to  them.    A  true  story. 

''Snuffer"  J.  ALDEN  LORING 

A  charming  account  of  a  very  delightful  little  fellow,  a  hedgehog, 
by  a  famous  naturalist.  There  is,  too,  the  "cunningest"  picture 
of  the  prickly  pet. 


The  Ouimd  golj  article  on  ''Keeping  Fit  for  Golf,^  announced 
for  April,  will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 
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How  Tom  Sawyer  tried  to  make  an  impression 
on  Becky  Thatcher 

YOU  may  remember:  he  balanced  a  straw  on  his  nose 
and  did  all  of  his  stunts  Maybe  Tom  wouldn't  have 
had  to  work  so  hard  if  he'd  had  good  looking  clothes  |S 
They  make  some  difference 

Our  clothes  for  boys  are  more  stylish  than  others:  they're  made  as 
good  as  father's  Satisfaction  in  wear,  value,  style — or  money  back 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  CAMP 

(AS  TOLD  BY  THE  BOY) 


Dear  Moms: — 

I  can't  write  much — though  I  prom- 
ised I  would;  but  I'm  airfid  busy; 
something  doing  all  the  time  and  I 
don't  want  to  miss  any.  But  here 's 
yesterday,  for  a  sample. 

A-toot  toot-a-toot  toot  toot. 

B-A-N-G!!  And  say!  That 's  some 
BANG  when  it  goes  off  right  by  your 
tent  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  you  're  sound  asleep.  But  per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  in  military 
camps  they  wake  you  up  with  a  bugle 
and  fire  a  cannon.  Well,  SO  DO  WE! 
Just  like  a  military  camp !  It  goes  off 
at  sharp  seven  o'clock,  and  you  have 
to  be  out  on  the  campus  in  your  paja- 
mas (I  mean  we  do)  at  five  minutes 
])ast  or  you  get  docked.  That  means 
that  you  lose  some  privilege  for  that 


day — swimming,  or  boating,  or  play- 
ing on  your  ball  team,  or  having  des- 
sert at  dinner  (and  it 's  ice-cream  on 
Wednesdays,  too!)  or  something;  and 
it 's  no  fun,  either. 


Then  you  go  through  the  quick, 
snappy  "setting-up  drill"  till  you  're 
all  waked  up  and  feel  fine,  and  then  go 
down  to  the  lake  and  take  a  "dip"; 
and  then  you  feel  finer.  But  you  can't 
stay  in,  only  long  enough  for  one 
plunge  and  a  face-wash  and  then  a 
good  rub-down;  and  don't  you  feel 
bully  after  that?  And,  Mom,  I  can 
plunge!  I 've  learned  to  swim !  Tom- 
mie  can't — but  he 's  only  a  little  fellow. 
He  says  he 's  going  to,  though.  Then 
you  go  to  your  tent  and  put  your 
things  on  and  comb  your  hair — you 
have  to  do  that  or  you  get  sent  back 
from  breakfast  to  do  it  and  get  docked 
again.  I  got  docked  the  second  morn- 
ing— thought  I  would  n't  hurry  and 
forgot  to  comb  my  hair;  but  I  don't 
think  that  way  any  more  and  don't 
forget,  either!  I 'm  a  Johnny-on-the- 
spot  every  time  now;  and  it 's  lots 
better,  too! 

At  7:30  we  line  up  and  front  face 
and  wheel  and  march  by  twos  into  the 
mess-hall  (that 's  where  we  eat)  and 
stand  up  behind  our  places  till  Mr. 
Brown  says  grace.  Then  we  sit  down 
and  Joe  and  Jimmie  and  Frank  bring 
in  the  things  and — well,  you  bet  we  're 
hungry!  I  guess  I  most  always  am,  up 
here;  seems  so,  anyway. 

After  breakfast  you  sit  still  while 
Mr.  Brown  and  the  councilors  in 
charge  of  different  sports  get  up  and 
tell  what  we  are  going  to  do  to-day. 


Then  you  go  to  your  tent  and  spread 
out  your  blankets  so  they  will  air  and 
then  your  squad  does  police  duty. 
Our  squad  is  Tommie  and  me  and 
three  other  boys,  and  the  squads  take 
turns  policing,  just  like  a  military 
camp!  Last  week  we  picked  up  the 
papers  around 
the  mess-hall 
and  post-office, 
and  this  week 
we  are  clean- 
ing the  canoes 
and  picking 
up  sticks  and 
papers  and 
things  off  the 
beach.  I  tell  you,  cam])  looks  mighty 
spick  and  span  every  morning  when 
we  get  through. 

Then  you  go  back  to  your  tent  and 
make  your  bed  and  fix  up  your  shoes 
so  they  will  point  front  and  every- 
thing nice;  and  the  O.  D.  comes 
around  with  a  guard  (that's  the  Officer 
of  the  Day)  and  marks  you  10  if  it 
looks  good  (or  he  thinks  so)  or  8  or 
perhaps  only  5  if  he  does  n't.  It  does 
n't  pay  a  fellow  to  be  careless  or  the 
other  fellows  get  sore  on  him  for  get- 
ting a  low  mark.  The  tent  that  has 
the  highest  marks  for  a  week  gets  a 
l)ennant  to  put  up  over  the  door  all 
the  next  week;  so  we  all  try  to  have 
our  tent  best. 

At  9 : 30  the  bugle  blew  and  we  all 
went  to  the  little  ball  fields  and  played 
in-door  base-ball;  but  you  play  it  out- 
doors. I  am  on  the  "White  Sox"; 
so  is  Tommie  and  Mr.  Baker.  He  is  a 
councilor.  Every  team  has  a  councilor 


and  big  boys  and  little  boys  all  mixed 
up.  The  "Red  Sox"  has  the  biggest 
fellows  and  the  "Giants"  next;  but, 
say.  Mom!  WE  'RE  AHEAD  in  the 
League,  and  Mr.  Baker  says  we  must 
stay  ahead — and  we  're  going  to!  He 
says  there  is  nothing  like  teamwork! 

"Then  we  went 
swimming — " 

But  this  is 
enough  of  a 
typical  morn- 
ing in  camp  to 
show  that  there 
are  lessons  to  be 
learned  there 
which  are  not  learned  from  books, 
lessons  which  cannot  be  learned  in 
school,  lessons  which  are  not  always 
learned  even  in  the  best  of  homes  — 
lessons  of  discipline,  of  promptness,  of 
respect  for  and  obedience  to  lawful  au- 
thority (a  valuable  and  much-needed 
lesson  now-a-days),  lessons  of  consid- 
eration for  others,  of  self-reliance,  of 
emulation  and  of  "team-work" — 
lessons  which  will  stay  with  the  boys 
and  be  of  life-long  service  to  them. 

Can  any  parent  feel  aught  else  than 
that  this  out-of-door  camping,  with 
its  valuable  lessons  and  the  contact 
and  association  with  other  boys  and 
girls  of  the  right  sort  (for  it  applies  to 
girls'  camps  with  equal  force)  has  be- 
come a  necessity  of  our  modern  life, 
and  that  the  money  spent  to  send  the 
children  to  a  good  camp  is  not  an  ex- 
pense but  an  investment  which  will  be 
returned  a  thousand-fold. 

William  H.  Brown. 


SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 


amp 


The  Island 
Camp  for  Girls 


econnet 

CHINA.  MAINE 

Regular  camp  activities  including  land  and 
water  sports,  over  night  trips,  and  horse- 
back riding.    For  booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  TOWNE,  Lasell  Seminary 
122  Woodland  Park,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


ALOHA  CAMPS 

FOR  GIRLS 

South  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Fairlee,  Vt.,  and  Pike,  N.  H. 

3  distinct  camps — ages,  7-13,  13-17.  i7-30. 
FUN  FROLIC  FRIENDSHIPS 

Swimming,  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  basketball, 
baseball.  Handcrafts.  Dramatics.  Music.  Our  aim  —  a  vigorous 
body,  alert  mind  and  strong  character.  Vigilance  for  health 
and  safety.  17th  season.  1900  girls  have  been  in  camp  and 
not  a  single  serious  accident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick's  personal 
supervision.  Splendid  equipment.  Send  references  with  applica- 
tion for  booklet. 

MRS.  E.  L.  GULICK    213  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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An  Open  Letter  To  The  Parents  of 
St.  Nicholas  Girls — About 
The  Teela-Wooket  Camps 


Dear  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  St.  Nicholas  Girls: 


Vacations  are  as  necessary  to  your  girls  as 
to  any  business  man  or  woman.  Long  school 
days  are  as  wearing  to  minds  and  bodies  as 
the  daily  toil  of  industry.  Going  to  school  is 
the  business  of  th^ir  girlhood  days.  Vacation 
is  the  resting  time,  the  health-building  time 
for  the  next  year's  work-days.  Looking  at  it 
from  this  viewpoint  you  will  find  summer 
camp-life  for  your  girls  worth  your  serious 
consideration. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  The  Teela- 
Wooket  Camps  in  which  your  girls  are  so  in- 
terested. These  camps  have  many  features  that 
make  them  the  ideal  place  for  a  girl. 

At  Roxbury,  Vermont,  high  up  among  the 
Green  Mountains  are  The  Teela-Wooket 
Camps,  a  three  hundred  acre  wonderland.  AH 
about  are  spruce  and  pine  covered  mountain- 
sides. The  Camp  sites  are  on  a  little  plateau 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  At  the  foot  of  our 
own  particular  mountain  are  the  athletic  fields 
and  the  riding  ovals. 

The  question  of  housing  has  been  solved  in 
various  ways  in  summer  camps.  We  have 
chosen  the  bungalow.  These  bungalows  are 
all  wood  with  big  windows  that  may  be  closed 
against  rain  or  uncomfortable  coolness  when 
necessary.  At  all  other  times  they  remain  open 
so  that  life  at  Teela-Wooket  is  practically 
open-air,  healthful  days  and  nights.  The 
bungalows  are  well  equipped  with  single  beds 
and  up-to-date  equipment  for  comfort  and 
privacy.  Hot  and  cold  shower  baths  add  to 
the  camper's  comfort.  Excellent  meals  are 
served  in  a  well-screened  dining-porch. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  campers.  Sanitation  is  absolutely 
safe.  Drinking  water  comes  from  springs  up 
the  mountain  side  where  contamination  is  im- 
possible. A  registered  nurse  is  on  the  camp 
staff  to  look  after  the  health  of  all  girls 
and  an  infirmary  building  houses  the  very  few 
cases  of  sickness  that  occur. 
The  camp  is  designed  prima- 
rily for  girls  in  good  physical 
condition,  but  extra  care  and 
direction  will  be  given  to  the 
activities  of  any  girl  whose 
health  demands  it. 

A  big,  rustic  bungalow 
serves  as  a  recreation  center 
in  the  evenings  or  on  rainy 
days.  Here  a  cheery,  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace  offers  a  tempt- 


ing place  to  gather.  A  piano  helps  to  make  the 
evenings  pass  all  too  quickly  with  dancing  and 
singing. 

All  the  sports  at  Teela-Wooket  have  the 
open-air  life  as  their  foundation.  A  pond 
\vhere  the  water  is  always  changing  affords  a 
private  swimming  place.  Camping  trips  to 
Moseley's  Camp.  Chop-and-Sa w,  Kowshicum 
give  wonderful  pleasure.  Tennis  and  archery, 
rifle  practice,  if  the  girls  want  it,  athletic  fields 
for  sports  in  the  camp,  these  offer  endless 
variety  of  days  in  camp.  Nights  hold  the 
camp  fires,  marshmallow  toasts,  stories,  games 
and  dancing. 

The  most  glorious  feature  is  the  horseback 
riding.  This  sport  has  made  Teela-Wooket 
famous.  To  begin  with  the  selection  of  horses 
has  been  most  carefully  made.  Experienced 
grooms  care  for  the  horses.  Expert  instructors 
teach  horsemanship  from  the  earliest  riding  ex- 
periences to  finished  riders.  Beginners  are 
taught  in  an  enclosed  field.  As  the  riders 
learn  they  are  given  more  freedom  until  at 
last,  the  riding  troops  explore  the  forest  trails 
and  the  open  road — pals  with  their  gentle, 
well-mannered  mounts.  You  will  fully  under- 
stand the  excellence  of  this  sport  at  Teela- 
Wooket,  if  you  know  that  we  own  the  Welles- 
ley  College  Riding  Club,  a  feature  of  that  fa- 
mous institution,  Wellesley  College.  The  horses, 
grooms  and  instructors  of  Teela-Wooket  have 
been  at  Wellesley  College,  during  the  school 
year,  for  the  past  five  years. 

One  thing  more  we  wish  to  say  for  Teela- 
Wooket.  We  make  just  one  charge  for  our 
campers.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  any- 
thing in  the  camp.  Horseback  riding,  over- 
night camping  trips,  nurse's  care,  all  are  free. 
We  want  to  stress  this  as  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  choosing  a  camp  for  your  girl. 

If  your  girl  has  not  sent  for  our  1921  cata- 
logue, write  to  us  or  let  her  write.  It  is  full 
of  wonderful  views  of  Teela-Wooket  and 
will  tell  you  fully  of  this 
Wonderful  Camp  in  the  Green 
Mountains. 

Camp  Idlewild,  our  camp 
for  boys  on  Lake  Winnepesau- 
kee,  N.  H.,  gives  the  same 
careful  attention  to  your  boy's 
welfare  during  the  summer. 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS 

10  Bowdoin  Street 
Cambridge  Massachusetts 


THE  WONDERLAND  CAMPS  IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
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QUANSET 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 

EXTEINSIVE  additions  to  acreage,  buildings, 
and  equipment.  Special  opportunities  for 
salt  water  swimming,  canoeing,  sailing,  tennis, 
dancing,  team  games.  Horseback  riding,  expert 
instruction  and  leadership.  Red  Cross  Life  Sav- 
ing Corps  and  board  of  examiners.  Unusual 
results  in  health  and  ^■igor.  The  same  personal 
care  and  supervision  by  the  directors. 
Separate  camp  for  Quanset  kiddies. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAMMATT 
116  Cambridge  Place 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Cape  Cod  Camp 
For  Girls 


The  Pioneer  Salt 

Water 

Camp 

Established  1905 

V  ■;• 

\  ' 

iff' 

CAMP  MYSTIC  COIWECTICUT 

"MISS  JOBE'S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS" 

The  salt  water  camp  for  girls.  Half  way  hetwceu  New  York  and 
Bostou.  Life  in  the  New  Euglaiid  hills,  woods,  and  by  the  sea.  Unusual 
buildings,  tent  bungalows.  Shower  and  tub  baths.  Modern  sanitation. 
Salt  water  sports,  niotorboatiug,  swinmiing,  safe  canoeing,  horsebacl< 
riding,  dancing,  field  athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics.  Camp  life 
and  trips  under  the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Jobe  who  has  had  nine 
seasons  of  practical  experience  (sunnnier  and  winter)  in  camping  and 
exploration  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Care  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
each  camper.    Juniors  and  Seniors.    Age  8-18.  Booklet. 

MARY  L.  JOBE,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
 Room  63,  50  Morningside  Drive,  New  York 


Camp  Owaissa 

On  Indian  Lake,  Adirondacks 

"With  all  the  delights  of  water,  niouutains  ami 
wuodlaud  —  the  place  for  a  girl  who  wishes  to  be 
u  real  camper.  Post  office,  Sabael,  N.  Y.  For 
Booklet,  address 

Miss  Sallie  E.  Wilson,  Box  S 

National  Cathedral  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wetomachek  Camps  for  Girls 

Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 


Under  the  management  of  The  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Camps.  July  and  August. 
For  girls,  ages  9  to  22.  A  strong  force  of 
trained  counselors.    References  required. 
Write  for  Booklet 

Registrar,  Box  18  430  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


„  IJ^i:j„,,  middlewest  camp /or  girls 
K^amp  noliaay      lake  okoboji,  iowa 

L<K  ated  in  beautiful  timber  and  delightful  lake  region.  Has  own 
beach,  tenuis  and  athletic  grounds.  All  water  sportR,  handicraft 
and  nature  work,  Eesthetic  and  folk  dancing.  Kesideut  physician. 
One  fee ;  no  extras.  Enrollment  limited.  Every  girl  gets  personal 
attention.  Seniors  14-20.  Juniors  8-13.  Eighth  season  June  30- 
Auf^ust  25.    For  illustrated  booklet  write 

SARA  G.  HOLIDAY,  BURLINGTON,  IOWA 
After  May  1,  Milford,  Iowa. 


Luther  Gtilick  Camps 
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20th 
Season 


For 
Girls 


Long  canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Paddling,  swimming,  life-saving. 
Sailing,  rowing  shells,  hiking. 
Horseback  riding,  archery,  tennis. 
Music,  dancing,  pageantry. 
Campcraf t,  handcrafts,  nature  work. 

For  illustrated  booklet  address  MR.  and  MRS.  C.  E.  COBB, 
19  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine. 


Real  camp  life  on  a  big  take  and  in 

the  big  woods. 
Careful  organization  and  supervision. 
Happy  and  healthful  outdoor  life. 
Regulated  sports,  on  land  and  water. 
Reverence,  service,  self-reliance. 


3  Camps 

Ages 
8  to  21 


Pennsylvanu,  Pocono  Mountains. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  tlie  sea,  in  pine-laden  air  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hiU.  Experienced  councilors.  Tennis, 
baseball,  canoeing,  "hikes" — all  outdoor  sports.  Handicrafts,  garden- 
ing.   10th  season. 

Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TALL  PINES 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Girls 

Jvniors  T-l.'!.  Seniors  i:{-18.  OUih  over  18. 
On  Lake  George  at  Bennington,  N.  H.,  the  camp  nestles 
among  the  pines  — aa  healthy  a  epot  as  ran  lie  found  anywhere. 
Athletics,  swimming,  lioating,  canoeing,  tennis,  liasket-ball. 
Camping  trips,  mountain  rlimljing.  Folk  dancing.  Special  oppor- 
tunity for  horseljack  riding.  Arts  and  crafts  for  rainy  days.  Good 
food,  well  rooked,  home  care  and  attention.  The  Club  accepts 
Campers  for  a  week  or  longi-r.  Catalog.  Address 
MISS  EVELINA  REAVELEY,  12A  Beacon  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


CAMP  ALLEGRO  ""n-h^.""' 

.A.t  the  gateway  of  the  White  !\Its.  Tents  among 
the  pines.  Spacious  recreation  building.  New  porch 
dining  hall.  Individual  training  by  experts  in  land  and 
water  sports.  Tennis.  Mountain  climbing.  Wood- 
craft. Nature  lore.  Music.  Dramatics.  Moderate 
terms.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Mrs.  Blanche   Carslens.   523   Washington   Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire,  Gilmanton. 

CAMP  ROBINSWOOD  FOR  GIRLS 

Has  the  attractions  of  all  first  class  camps:  and  is  unequaled  in  climate, 
scenery,  social  conditions,  equipment,  v-isitors'  acccmmodations,  garage 
and  LITTLE  THE.A.TRE.  Limit  .50  members.  Inquiry  from  parents 
invited.  Addre.ss  Sect'y,  94  Prospect  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Kineowatha  Camps  for  Girls 

lilisahelk  Bass,  B.A.,  Director 
Wilton,  Maine 


CAMP  KINEOWATHA 
Recreation,  Girls  8  to  18 

An  unusual  camp  for 
girls  who  seek  quality 
and  refinements  in 
living  conditions  as  well 
as  "real  camping"  ex- 
perience. All  sports 
and  crafts. 

AU  possible  safeguards. 
Experienced  staff. 
Beautiful  envi- 
ronment. 


Mention   which  camp 
is  desired 


KINEOWATHA  SCHOOL  CAMP 
Tutoring,  Older  Girls 

Meets  needs  of  girls  pre- 
paring for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Endorsed 
by  leading  women's  col- 
leges. 

Ideal  living  conditions. 
Occupies  most  complete 
equipment  of  Abbott 
school  at  Farmington,  Me. 
Week-end  camping  trips 
to  Rangeley  Moun- 
tains, etc.    AU  sports. 


Menlio.i  tutoring 
needed 


Address  IRVING  U.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAIpin,  New  York 
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SILVER  LAKE  CAMPS 


IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

ALL  sports  including  swimming, 
I.  canoeing,  baseball,  basket-ball, 
tennis,  horseback  riding  taught  by  ex- 
perts. Jewelry  work.  Graduate  nurse. 
Sleeping  porches.  Open-air  dining 
room.  For  illustrated  booklet  address: 

Director,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 

Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass.,  or 

Secretary,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 

Apt.  6  F,  59  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  8688  Main 


VrBGiNiA,  Bristol. 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  "all  around"  camps  for  girls  in  the  south.  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.  C,  the  "Land  of  the  Sty."  Swimming,  canoeing,  mountain 
climbing,  horseback  riding,  dancing,  handcraft,  music  and  dramatics,  all 
under  careful  supervision.    Write  for  booklet. 

Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director,  Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


For  girls  who  love  the  woods,  the  hills  and  a  rollicking  good 
time  in  the  open.  Camp  Farwell  girls  know  the  Joys  of  follow- 
ing trails,  of  the  straw  ride,  of  swimming,  boating,  horseback 
riding.  Magnificent  camp  setting  by  mountain  lake  in  pine 
woods.  White  Mountain  views  to  East,  Green  Mts.  to  West, 
Bungalows,  tents,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  running  water. 
Careful  supervision.  Illustrated  Booklet.  Until  June  20  address 
Miss  Rosalie  P.  Sanderlln,  2814-27(h  Streel,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  ('■. 
Affer  June  20,  Weils  River.  Vt. 


A  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 


Ideal  location  on  beautiful 
Lake  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.  (For- 
merly on  Lake  Erie.)  Fifth 
season  of  8  weeks.  1500  ft.  el- 
evation. All  land  and  water 
sports,  horseback  rid iug.  hik- 
ing, dramatics,  interpretative 
dancing,  handicraft  and  na- 
ture study.  Complete  equip- 
ment, healthful  surround- 
iTigs,  good  food.  Junior  and 
Senior  Camps  under  experi- 
enced Councillors  and  per- 
1  supervision  of 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  STOLL 
College  Hill,  Snyder.  N.  Y. 


Maine,  Lin-e-kin  Bav. 

LIN-E-KIN  BAY  CAMP  Iti^tZi^! 

number.  Personal  care.  Arts  and  crafts.  Land  and  water  sports;  boat- 
ing; dramatics.    Dancing;  hikes  and  trips.    For  booklet, 

Mb.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Branch,  6.5  Fruit  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CAMP  ABENA  for  GIRLS 

BELGRADE  LAKES,  MAINE 

Junior  and  Senior  Groups.    15th  Season.    Illustrated  booklet. 

MISS  HORTENSE  HERSOM,  Oaksmere,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y, 


THE  WINNETASKA 
CANOEING  CAMPS 


WE'RE  OFF  FOR  A  PADDLE  ON  THE  LAKE, 

IN  OUR  GRAY  CANOES  SO  TRIM; 
WE'LL  CRUISE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  THERE, 

AND  THEN  WE'LL  TAKE  A  SWIM; 
WE'LL  COOK  OUR  LUNCH  ON  A  SANDY  BEACH, 

WE'LL  COOK  OUR  SUPPER  TOO; 
WE'LL  PITCH  OUR  TENTS  IN  A  SHADY  GROVE  — 

WE'RE  A  WINNETASKA  CREW! 

WINNETASKA 

THE  CANOEING  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

SOUAM  LAKE,  ASHLAND,   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DR.  and  MRS.  JOHN  B.  MAY 

BOX  1321  COHASSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  ANCHORAGE 

Finest  Appointed  Summer  Camp  for  Girls  in  the  United  States 
On  Beautiful  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H. — Foothills  White  Mountains 


Modern  Bungalows. 
Electric  Lights. 
Fine  Saddle  Horses. 
Free  Riding  and  Instruc- 
tion, 
Motor  Boating. 
Canoeing. 
Swimming,  Diving. 


Tennis,  Basket-ball, 

Baseball,  Archery. 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Basketry. 

Music,  Dancing. 

Volley  Ball,  Hiking. 

Motion  Pictures. 

Water  Carnival. 


Highest  Grade  Counselors  and  Instructors  from  Foremost  American  Colleges. 
Modem  Dairy  and  Farm  connected. 

Send  for  booklet  to 

ESTHER  B,  SUTCLIFFE,  Secretary,  care  of  State  Normal  School,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Summer  Camps  for  (girlfi— Contmucb 


Camp  Avalon 

On  beautiful  Lake  Shaftsbury  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Green  Mountains,  Found' 
ed    on    the   Ideals    of    King  Arthur, 

A  girl's  camp  that  is  a  liappy,  wholesome  place  with  high 
standards  and  full  rciind  of  land  and  water  activities.  A 
play  or  pageant  given  each  summer.  Riding  a  specialty.  Fine 
string  of  saddle  horses.  Trails  blazed  to  top  of  Taconic  range. 
Overnight  trips.  Hiking.  Camp  crafts.  Nature  study. 
Swimming  instruction  and  swimming  meets  with  cup  award. 

Camp  comforts.  Excellent  living. 
.An  expert  counsellor  for  each  fmir 
trirls.  Three  distinct  groups — Jun- 
iors 7-12.  Intermediates  12-1.5. 
Seniors  1.5  - 19. 

Write    for    finely  illustrated 
booklet. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Currier 
New  Jersey  Law  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Camp  Idyle  Wyld  Invites  You ! 

Have  you  seen  its  booklet?  A  TRUE  GIRLS'  WONDERLAND! 
Limited  numbers.  Only  a  few  vacancies.  References  required. 
Season's  fees,  $500.00.    No  extras. 

The  Director,  Three  Lakes,  Wisconsin 

Maink,  Monnioulli. 

CAMP  MINNETONKA  Athousand  feet 

of  lake  frontage  ni  one  ot 
natvire'.'^  h.'auty  spots.  Bungalows  and  tents.  Xo  fogs.  Canoeing,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  etc.  Every  camp  comfort  and  pleasure.  Personal  attenticn. 
Booklet.    Geo.  W.  Rieger,  Jr.,  Prineipal.    Northeast  School. 

.5th  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Hampshire,  Stinson  Lake. 

EAGLE  POINT 

Mnnntain  ramp  in  heart  of  White  Mountains.  Fully  equipped  for  all 
ramp  activities.  Trained  leaders.  A  beautiful  and  profitable  place  for 
vmir  daughter.  Tirginia  K.  Spencer.  Ph.D.,  Secretary.  'J'JO  West  4'Jnd 
!itri-i-t.  New  York  City. 


A-T  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
C-.AMP  Acadia  for  Girls. 

A-LL  LAND  AND  WATER  SPORTS. 
D-O  YOU  WANT  TO  JOIN  US  ? 

I  -LLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 
A-f,E  LIMIT  8  TO  l6  YEARS. 

DR.  and  MRS.  J.  GRANT  OUIMBY,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 


CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA 

For  Girls 
LUNENBURG,  VERMONT 

In  White  Mountain  region.  Mile  of  lake 
shore.  Free  horseback  riding,  water  and 
field  sports,  handicrafts,  music  and  dancing 
under  expert  instructors.  Sponson  and  war 
canoes.  Screened  bungalows.  Spring  and 
artesian  well  water.  Perfect  sanitation.  Best 
of  everything  for  the  best  girls.  Booklet  on 
request. 

H.  F.  Balch,  Dept.  S,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


Massachi  setts,  West  Springfield. 
CAMP  YOKUM  Girls.  Situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  lake  almost  at  crest  of  Berkshire 
Hills.  Altitude  187.5  ft.  Best  of  instructors,  attractive  responsible  coun- 
cillors. Term  seven  weeks.  $200  inchides  everything  except  tutoring  and 
horseback.  Mary  E.  Richardson,  69  Woodmont  Street. 


\N  lsi'ONSlN.  Lake  Snnwdon,  near  Hliinelander. 

CAMP  BRYN  AFON  FOR  GIRLS 

IiiOii  feet  aliove  sen  levol.     Screened  sleeping  l)iingalow9  with  hard 
wdotl  flunrs:  saddle  horses;  athletic  fields;  craft  house;  infirmary.  AM 
land  and  water  sports.     Faculty  compo.sed  of  IT)  college  graduates, 
each  one  a  specialist.    For  illustrated  booklet  write  to 
Miss  Lotta  B.  BROADBRiimE,  Ton  West  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit,  i^Iirh. 


0  N  E  K  A 

The  Pennsylvania 
Camps   for  Girls 

.Itiiiior  itiiii  Senior  ('amps  on  crystal 

1  h'ar  Luke  Arthur  in  the  h.-nrt  of 
tlie  Pi>cont)s.     Klevafioii  L'.JOO  fi-et. 

Outilotir  life.     Laetiiit;  friend sliips . 

Kustic  huMf^alows  and  tents  on 
lake  shore.  SPLKN'DII)  Kt^UU' 
.MKN'i'  for  every  land  and  watt-r 
sport.  Athletic  I-'ield:  Horseback 
Ridinfj ;  <>ypsy  Tripii :  Handicrafts  : 
Dramatics;  Pageantry:  Music. 

Outdoor  Woodcraft  Council. 

(■uttivation  of  personality  ami  pelf- 
reliance.  14  seasons  aud  not  an  ac- 
cidftit.  ^Ir.  aTid  Mrs.  Sipple  give 
their  close  personal  care  to  each 
girl. 

.Send  for  illii.-'trafed  bonhh't. 
MIt.  and  MRS.  E.  W.  SIIM'LI- 
Diroclors 
.'l.'iO  W.  Ihival  St..  (iernianlOHii 
rhila.,  I'Q. 


;^ummer  Camps;  for  #irlg— Continueb 


TVynona  "^vWestmore 

The  Quality  Camps  for  Girls 

Fairlee  and  Barton,  Vermont 

CAMP    WYNONA — on   beautiful   Lake   Morey,   surrounded  by 
rolling  hills  covered  with  pine  and  spruce  forests.     It  afTords  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  health-building,  out-door  life. 
CAMP  WESTMORE  — delightfully  situated  on  Lake  Willoughby. 
called  "The  Lucerne  of  America."   High  up  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 
Seventeen  miles  from  Canadian  border.    Easily  accessible  by  auto  or  train. 
In  both  camps  the  same  careful  effort  is  directed  to  the  development  of  highest  ideals, 
mental  alertness  and  physical  well-being.  Service,  personnel  and  equipment  is  the  best. 
Horseback  riding,  hiking,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  golf,  and  all  other  healthful 
out-door  sports.    Excellent  table.   Cosy  kiosks,  electric  lights,  warm  and  cold  shower 
baths.    Wise  supervisors,  trained  nurse.     Camps  for  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Write 
for  booklet. 

WYNONA  CAMPS 

276  Summer  Street  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Lake  Morey  Club — a  modern  hotels  under  same  management 


New  York,  Star  Lak?,  .\diroiidacks. 

CAMP  HOH-WAH-TAH  «[^.Sh'l'ot^ 'ii^'^ 

1.500  feet.  Non-sectarian.  Enrolment  100  girls  (8  to  18  yrs).  Special 
program  and  diet  for  juniors.  Camp  mother,  trained  nurse,  18  graduate 
counselors,  all  specialists.  Screened  open-air  bungalows  with  electricity 
and  running  water.  Modern  sanitation.  J\inior  playground;  f\i!l  equip- 
ment for  all  land  and  water  sports.  Horseback  ridin;;;  woodcraft,  life- 
saving,  posture  gymnastics,  crafts,  dramatics,  glee  club,  overnight  trips. 
For  booklet  and  details  write  or  'phone  PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  A. 
BL.\CK,  3905  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Telephone  Wads- 
worth  5045. 

New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth. 

CAMP  BEAU  RIVAGE 

French  camp  for  girls.    All  sports.    Address  Secretary, 

57  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WYODA 

Lake  Fairlee,  Vermont 

The  Ideal  Home  Camp  for 
Young  Girls.  Parental  care. 
Camp  Mother.  All  sports. 
Swimming,  canoeing,  handi- 
craft, woodcraft,  riding,  danc- 
ing, dramatics,  nature  study, 
mountain  trips,  French  con- 
\  prsation.  Booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Newcomer 

Lowerre  Summit  Park 
Yonkers  New  York 


Massachusetts,  FairlKivcii. 

LITTLE  BAY  CAMP 

For  Girls 

Most  unique,  up-to-date  mammoth  bungalow,  modern  con- 
veniences, sleeping  porches.  Water  sports,  horseback  riding, 
arts  and  crafts.  Health  and  safety  first.  Camp  farm  products. 
Nothing  hut  our  illustrated  catalogue  can  do  it  justice.  Send  for 
one  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Headley,  Jr.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


The  Kentucky 
Camp  for  Girls 


Trail's  End 

Write  for  Booklet. 
MISS  SNYDER,     364  S.  Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky. 


WINNEMONT 


A  Camp  for  Girls 


On  Lake  Ossipee.  in  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  iSpecial 
attenfion  to  happiness,  health,  and  safety.    Automobile  trips  to  our 
Whito  Mountain  Camp.    Canoeing,  swimming,  sailing,  horseback 
riding,  archery,  and  all  sports.    For  illustrated  booklet  address 
and  Mrs.  W.  II.  BoniW.    Elinor  C.  Barla. 
Boom  305.    11  Rt^acnn  Sr.,    Boston.  Mass. 


Summer  Campsi  for  ^t'rlsi— Contmucb 


Camp  Cowasset 

North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Buzzards  Bay,  Cape 
Cod.  The  Seashore  Camp  for  Girls.  Senior  and  Junior 
camps. 

Seniors:  Canoe  and  boat  trips,  use  of  fine  saddle 
horses  and  best  instruction  without  extra  charge.  Pageant, 
Water  Carnival,  tennis  and  games,  gypsy  trips,  handi- 
crafts.   First  Aid  and  Camp  Paper. 

Juniors:  Salt  water  sports,  careful  oversight, /ree  riding 
and  imstruction,  overnight  hikes,  nature  study,  tennis, 
basketball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  dramatized  stories,  good 
food,  good  fun  and  good  care. 

Address  MISS  BEATRICE  A.  HUNT,  Plymouth  St. 
Holbrook,  Mass. 


for 


CHINQUEKA  CAMP  gw. 

Among  the  Litchfield  Hills 


A  healthy,  happy,  helpful  vacatiou  place  for 
thirty  girls.  8  to  14  .  under  home  iufluencea. 
Woods,  fields  and  lake  at  UlOO  ft.  elevation. 
Land  and  water  sports.  Careful  training; 
sympathetic,  comradeship.  Tents,  lodge,  cot- 
tage with  modern  plumbing.  Abundant  table 
with  farm  and  dairy  products.  Moderate 
rates.  Booklet. 

David  Layton,  Director,  669  Dawson  St.,  New  York  City 


On 
Bantam 
Lake 
Conn. 


CAMP  CHEQUESSET 


Miss 
Box 


18.  Kaudoiph  Alacou  Woni- 
Collegc.  Lynchburg.  Va. 


The  Nautical  Camp 

for  Girls 
OntheTipof  CapeCod 

All  the  fun  of  life  in  and 
uu  the  roaring  Atlantic. 
Wood  lore,  arts  and  crafts, 
scoutinc.  camp  crafts.  All 
ticld  sports. 

Itoal  saillnfj  with  a  skiltt^d 
sra  captain.  Special  (rips 
around  I'ilgrim  land. 

Aqu  apian  inc.  motor 
boating,  GwimniiiiK,  fish- 
ing. Bungalows.  Each  girl 
always  in  the  care  of  an 
expert.  A  councilor  for 
t'very  three  girls.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet. 
Wni.  (i.  VInal.  A.M., 
Box  25.  R.  I.  College  of  Kdii- 
cation.  Providence,  R.  I. 


For  Girls 

7-15  yrs. 


Camp  Navajo 


Rate  $200 
No  exiras 


July  1st  to  September  1st 
On  Beautiful  Lake  Thompson,  Me. 
Near  Poland  Springs 

Mid  pines  and  birches  on  hill  sloping  down  to  lake. 
Every  land  and  water  sport  carefully  taught.  Two-day 
White  Mt.  trip.  Hikes  to  all  points  of  interest.  Best  of 
food.  Physician.  Nurse.  Handicraft.  Special  arrange- 
ment for  riding.  Experienced  councillors.  Catalog. 
Registration  closes  June  ist. 

CLARA  HENDERSON,  Director 
1530  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


PINE  KNOLL  CAMP 

FOR  GIRLS  CONWAY.  N.  H. 

Heart  of  Wliite  Mountains,  on  lovely  secluded  Jjake  lona. 
Most  l)eautiful  girls'  camp  iu  New  England.  Noted  for  its 
fine  equipment  and  splendid  class  of  girls.  Full  camp  program 
of  riding,  athletics,  water  sports,  etc.  Number  limited  to  forty. 
One  councilor  to  every  three  girls.  Constant  personal  super- 
vision by  the  Director.    Eighth  season.  Booklet. 

MRS.  FRANCES  H.  WHITE 
111  Rex  Ave.  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


Minnesota.  Cass  Lake. 
A\A7A  TT\A/T1^    Acump  for  girls  among  the  piues  on  famous  Star 
VV  rtj  1  VV  iix    Island.     All  land  and  water  sports:  screened 
porches  for  sleeping  quarters ;  library;  war  canoes ;  canoe  trips :  wonder- 
ful beach.    Only  extras,  French  and  tutoring.    Sixth  season,  June  18  to 
August  1)7.    Fnr  illustrated  book,  address. 

Miss  Winnifred  Schureman,  1780  Lyndale  Avenue  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Wisconsin,  Green  Lake. 

SANDSTONE  CAMPS 

Three  camps,  150 girls,  ages  8  to  22.  Season  eight  weeks.  S325.  Tenth 
season.  Miss  Esther  G.  Cochrane, 

3722  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Ni;\V  H  AM1*,'<HIHK,  N'' 


T.. .11(1. .11, 


Tyiikc  rieitsuiit. 


Real  Camp 

Life.  Tents.  Shcpiiig  Shacks,  Main  Bungalow,  Trained  Leaders. 
MuBic.   Crafts.   SiM.rts.  Nature  .Study.    For  booklet,  addri'ss, 

MlS.<  F),(H<1-;nck  K.  (iHlswoLD.        Hnpr  St.,  I'rovidence.  R.  I. 


SARGENT  CAMPS 

PETERBORO,  N.  H. 
The  Athletic  Camp  for  Girls 

Every  activit.v,  every  liour  of  play  has  its  purpose  in 
helping  the  girl  toward  healthy,  happy  life.  Skilled 
leaders  train  the  Sargent  Camps  girls  to  excel  in  all  sports. 
Woodcraft,  water  sports,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  field 
games,  pantomime,  nmsic  and  dancing. 

Junior  Camp.  Homecraft  for  little  folks.  A  happy  com- 
l>ination  of  home-making  and  play  in  large  play  houses. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address  Camp  Secretary, 
8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Summer  Cantpi  for  <§irl£J— Continuelr 


At  Woodstock,  Conn. 

The  Place  for  a  Girl— 7  to  18 


Planned  for  thr  wisest  development  of  girls.  Healthy, 
happy  growth  in  the  open-air,  woodsy  country.  Swim- 
ming, hiking,  horseback  riding  and  all  outdoor  sports 
under  expert  supervision.  Roomy,  comfortable  sleeping 
and  living  lodges.  Good,  plentiful  food.  Ideal  location, 
easy  of  access.  Catalogue. 

ALICE  N.  HARRIS,  Director,  17  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


(amp^tuit 


I'or  girU  of  9  to  20.  Beauti- 
ful location  on  Cape  Cod  with 
fresh  and  salt  water  bathing. 
Horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoe- 
ing, all  field  sports  and  games. 
Swimming  taught  by  experts  on 
delightful  beach.  Girls  swim  not 
only  for  pleasure  bjt  for  strength 
and  health  building.  Tutoring 
if  desired.   Catalog.  Address 

Miss  Emma  L.  Schumacher 
Care  Miss  Beard's  School 
Orange,  N.  J. 


>'Ew  VoKK.  Adiiouduck  Mouiitaius. 

A  TV/T'D  OTTTIATP    A  selcrt  camp  for  girls  on  beau- 
V^AiVir'  K^C^l-lt^IS.   titulSchroonLako.  All  outdoor 
sports.  Experienced  councilors.  Home  atmosphere.  Splen- 
did food  in  atjundauce.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Miss  A.  Fox.        Preston  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or 
Miss  A.  Bebnkopf,  503  W.  12lBt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Hanoum  Camps 

THETFORD,  VERMONT 

Hill  Camp  for  girls  tinder  1.5 — ^I,ake  Camps  for  those 
over  15.  Swimming,  canoeing,  and  all  water  sports  on 
our  own  lake.  Riding.  Gypsy  trips.  Our  girls  go  home 
strong  in  body,  mentally  alert, 
and  inspired  with  the  highest 
ideals.  13th  year.  Separate  camp 
for  boys  under  12.  Illustrated 
booklet. 

PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  C.  H. 

FARNSWORTH 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

All  counsellor  po.^ilions  filled. 


CoNNKCTICUT. 

CAMP  NEHANTIC  FOR  GIRLS 

An  exclusive  sea-shore  camp.  Salt  water  bathing,  fishing,  crabbing: 
land  and  water  trips,  athletic  games  and  water  sports.  Experienceii 
physical  training  director  in  charge  at  all  times.  Two  months,  $180. 
Booklet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davison. 

.5.333  Rising  Sun  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMP  TEGAWITHA 

FOR  GIRLS 
MT.  POCONO,  PA. 

An  ideal  camp  in  an  ideal  location  in  the  famous  Pocono 
Mountains  —  2000  feet  above  sea  level.  Electric  light, 
hot  tub  and  shower  baths.  All  land  and  water  sports,  horse- 
back riding,  tramping,  nature  study,  arts  and  crafts,  Eng- 
lish reading.  Resident  physician.  Experienced  counselors. 
Wholesome,  well  prepared  food  and  pure  water.  Health 
and  safety  giA-en  first  consideration.  For  booklet  address 
MISS  MARY  ANGELA  LYNCH        Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


Summer  Campsf  for  (girls— Continutb 


QJJ  ITSriBECK^^g^ 

ITS  AIM!  To  make  Girls  healthy  and  strong,  happy  and  contented,  self-reliant  and  self-restrained. 


COME 
TO 


WILLIAM  W.  CLENDE.N1M,  A.M. 
120  Vista  Place  Mt.Vernom,  N.Y. 


Massachdsetts,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

Mrs.  Norman  White's  Camp  for  Girls 

A  Seaside  Camp  in  the  pines.  All  pleasures  of  life  by  the  sea.  Outdoor 
sleeping  in  well-protected  cabins.    Limited  membership. 

Mrs.  Norman  White, 
Tel.  Morningside  3350.  424  West  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 


EGGEMOGGIN  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

New  Meadows  Bay,  East  Harpswell,  Maine 

Limited  to  40.    Seventh  sca,son.    Early  enrollment  necessary. 
All  land  and  water  sports  under  trained  supervisors. 
Horseback  riding  free 
Tuition  $300.  No  extras  except  laundry.  Write  for  illustrated  booklets. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  MONTGOMERY,  Directors 
Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls  Newton,  Mass. 


Long  Island,  Heliport. 

CAMP  GRANGE 

Under  the  direction  of  experienced  Directress  and  CounseloLS.  Limited 
to  fifty  girls,  5-14  years.  Fifty  acres.  All  sports,  ocean  and  still  water 
bathing.  For  catalogue  address  Miss  C.  B.  Hagedorn,  606  West 
137th  Street,  New  York  City. 


CAMP 
A  R  E  Y 

Lake  Keuka 
NEW  YORK 

Ou  the  lovelicat  hike 
iu  New  York.  Wonder- 
ful swimming,  hik(;s, 
ramping  trips  ,  war 
canoes,  small  cauoes. 
Competitive  atiiletics, 
baselmll.  basket-ball , 
field  hockey,  outdoor 
dancing,  weekly  shows 
and  parties,  camp 
paper.  Limited  enroll- 
ment. The  camp  where 
abound  spirit,  health 
and  happiness. 

MRS.  A.  FONTAINE 
713  Easlern  Parkway 
Rrooklvn    -    -    N.  V. 


Camp 
Quinipet 

Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


A  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls 

Eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  One  Mile  of 
Water  Front.    100  Miles  from  New  York. 

100  Miles  from  Boston. 
Quickly  reached  by  train  or  motor  car 

GIRLS 'OF  ALL  AGES,  but  separate  camp  for  younger  girls, 
each  with  complete  equipment  of  canoes,  boats  and  newly  devised 
bungalow-  tents.    Modern  sanitation.    Frequent  surf-bathing  trips  to 
AmaKansett  Beach. 

-Adjoining  camp  for  older  people,  single  men  excepted.  Live  in  large,  handsome 
cottages,  or  in  tents.  Unusual  opportunity  for  those  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  spend 
vacations  or  week-ends.  Use  of  boats,  instruction  in  swimming,  rowing,  canoeing, 
sailing,  and  managing  motorboats  free. 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  the  Scudder  School,  New  York,  President.  Lester  H. 
Clee,  Vice  President.  Address: 

!  MISS  S.  N.  SCUDDER,  Registrar 

I       244  W.  72nd  Street  New  York  City 
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ampUrinsekwa 

ON   VVARNER'i   LAKE  ;r 


Altitude 
1400' 

above  S.  L. 


HELDERBERG  MOUNTAINS 
ALBANY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Ooes  your  girl  enjoy  Water  Sports?  Does  sheVike  Athletics? 
Is  she  interested  in  Handicraft  Work?  Would  \ou  clioose 
Experienced  College  Graduates  to  supervise  her  Daily 
Routine?  Do  you  want  her  to  enjoy  an  Ideal  Summer  Out 
of  Doors?    Then  Enroll  her  at 

Orinsekwa  **The  Camp  in  the  Pines" 
Non-Sectarian  —  For  further  information  apply  to 
JEANNETTE  FRANK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,    529  West  179lh  Street,  New  York 


NESHOBE 

A   ^  (Clear  Water) 


A  Camp  ^ 
For  Girls 


On  Fairlee  Lake,  So.  Fairlee,  Vt. 

100  Acres.  Wonderful  view.  80  rods  water- 
front, sandy  beach.  Large  and  attractive  main 
bungalow  and  sleeping  bungalows.  Tennis  and 
basket-ball  courts,  athletic  field,  horseback  rid- 
ing, hiking.  Athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  water 
color  sketching,  taught  by  competent  instructors. 
Careful  personal  supervision. 

Wrile  for  descriptive  booklet 

MR.  and  MRS.  EDWARD  G.  OSGOOD 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


Camp  Wuttaunoh 

Canaan,  New  Hampshire 

Why  do  more  than 
62%  of  Wuttaunoh 
girls  return? 

It's  the  horses,  the 
swims,  the  hikes,  the 
games,  the  good  will,  the 
helpfulness,  the  friend- 
ships and  the  place,  they 
just  can't  help  it. 

We  can  admit  about 
twenty-five  new  Wuttau- 
noh girls  this  year. 

Calalog 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen  Shaw 
Northfield,  Vermont 


ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  have  informatio  i  about  camps  sent  to  me. 


My  age  is  Location  desired. 

Large  or  small  camp  

Name  of  camp  I  have  attended.  .  . 

Name  

Address  


Parent's  Signature. 


Camp  Watatic 

Ashburnham,  Mass. 

On  beautiful  Lake*  Winneken^.  hi  the  hills  of  northern  Mas- 
sarhusetts.  ll^OO  feet  above  the  sea.  Stimulating  air.  All 
land  and  water  sports.  Hikes  and  mountain  trips.  Horse- 
liack  riding.  Limited  number.  Send  for  illustrated  story  of 
out  ramp  life. 

Miss  A.  K.  Itolteris.  Dirminr.  I'.  0.  !to\         U'ttsifield.  Mass. 


New  York,  ronptTsfown 

THE  PATHFINDERS  LODGE 

On  Otsego  Lake.    All  healthful  sports  under  excellent  supervision.  A 
small  camp  with  home  influences.    Address  Mrs.  DouglasBasneTi. 
Care  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  2.37  West  74th  Street,  New  York  City 

"The  Call  to  Camp" 

— our  1921  catalog;  pictures,  describes,  and 
prices  our  popular 

Dudley  Line  of  Camping 
Essentials  and  Accessories 

We  are  official  Outfitters  to  nearly  100 
camps.  Every  Dudley  product  is  positively 
guaranteed  as  to  worlnyianship  and  quality. 
All  orders  quickly  and  c.irefuUy  filled. 

Wrile  today  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Call  to  Camp" — sent  free 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  Inc. 


Hanover 

New  Hampshire 


Dept.  B 


Little  BIdg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Summer  Camps!  for  (§trlg  anb  iPopg 


BEACON 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Hillsview  for  Boys 
Hillcrest  for  Girls 

If)  niih-s  from  Boston  in  the 
Blue  Hill  region.  (i5  acres 
of  athletic  fields,  farms  and 
woodland.  All  land  and  wa- 
tersports.  Horseback  riding. 
Music  and  art  are  a  vital  part 
of  camp  life  for  all  campers. 
Tutoring.  Dancing,  panto- 
mime and  indoor  games. 
Hikes,  trips  to  the  ocean. 
Under  th^  direction  of  Bea- 
con School, 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Director 
1440  Beacon  Street  Brookline,  Mass. 


MACH-A-WA-MACH 

The  Children's  Camp  Catskill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  (fid  Van  Vechten  estate  at  Catskiil  has  been  converted  into 
a  charming  summer  home  for  sirls  ;i  to  14  years  and  hoys  ;i  to  Hi. 
Camp  limited  to  50;  councilor  for  every  4.  Complete  equipment; 
bnatinc  and  all  suitable  sports.  Folk  and  "baby"  dancing,  pageant- 
ry.   -Military  training  for  boys.      (Iracf.  T.  Lapham.  Direrior. 

The  Mothers*  Helper  and  Elementary  School 

8711  Riverside  Drive,  {  HiOth  Street )  X.  V.  Tel.  Audubon  4:t5 


SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 


Los  Alamos  Ranch 

A  Wonderful  Summer  Camp 

On  a  big  ranch  high  up  in  the  cool  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Pack  train  trips  under  a  former  Forest 
Officer  through  the  greatest  mountain  country  in 
America.  Excellent  trout  fishing.  A  week  at  the 
round-up  in  the  cow  camp.  Limited  to  i8  boys, 
better  write  at  once  for  folder.  Address 

A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch,  Otowi,  P.O.,  New  Mexico 


The  Kineo  Gamps 


CAMP  KINEO 
Harrison,  Maine 

Boys,  7-16  inclusive 
Distinctive  features.  Boys' 
happiness    and    safety  first 
considerations.   Mature  men 
in  charge.    Every  sport  and 
hobby.   Hiking,  canoe,  riding 
trips.    Horsemanship.  Safe 
Water  Sports.  Ocean  cruises. 
Shops    for    making  things. 
Mostly    filled    now   by  old 
campers  and  friends. 
Mention  age  and  which 
booklet. 


KINEO  OCEAN  CAMP 
On  Maine  Sea  Coast 

B07JS,  12-16  inclvfiivp 
Appeals  to  lioys  of  these 
ages.  Freedom,  action,  in- 
itiative. Many  new  experi- 
ences no  other  camp  pro- 
vides. Most  complete  safe- 
guards. Horsemanship. 

Ocean  cruises,  f  i  s  h  i  n  c  , 
nautical  training,  athletics — 
canoe  and  hiking  trips. 
Mention  age  and  vhirh 
booklet. 


IRVING  N.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAlpin 

New  York 
City 


m 


CAMP  PASSUMPSIC 

LAKE  FAIRLEE,  VT. 

The  ideal  summer  vaca- 
tion for  young  boys. 


Illustrated  booklet 
on  request 


WILLIAM  W.  CLENDENIN 

120  Vista  Place,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York 


^ummcv  Campsi  for  fBops  Contiuueb 


CAMP  PENN 


Valcour  Island 


15th  Season       Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 


THE  thing  about  Camp  Penn  is  that  it  really  is  a 
Camp!  It  is  not  a  school  in  disguise.  We  do  not 
live  in  bungalows  or  sheds — we  camp — that 
means  we  live  in  big,  airy  tents.  And  because  it  is  a 
real  camp,  each  boy  does  real  camping  and  a  lot  of  it! 

Most  camps  are  good  camps!  If  you  are  after 
nothing  but  sports,  good  eating,  and  sound  sleeping, 
you  will  have  an  awful  time  choosing  between  them ! 

But  if  you  are  after  more  than  that — if  you  like 
doing  things  and  making  things  that  require  a  lot  of 
resourcefulness,  initiative — yes,  and  brains! — and 
that  are  at  the  same  time  mighty  INTERESTING, 
then  you  should  write  me  for  a  booklet  which  tells  the 
story  of  Camp  Penn.  It's  really  worth  looking  into. 

Of  course  we  are  strong  for  the  usual 
sports,  and  have  a  lot  of  them,  and  do 
well  with  them,  too.  But  you  candoother 
things  in  the  woods  besides  play  baseball, 
and  other  things  in  the  water  besidesswim ! 


Just  for  one  'stunt,'  for  instance,  our  Main  Camp 
boys,  last  summer,  duplicated  the  most  important 
kind  of  footbridge  made  on  the  Argonne  Front!  We 
could  never  list  all  our  interests  here — from  photog- 
raphy to  woodcraft,  from  physical  training  to  field 
engineering,  and  from  sketching,  or  nature-study,  or 
playing  in  our  big  band — all  the  way  to  week-long 
hiking — well,  it  is  all  in  our  booklet. 

Yes,  you  can  tell  your  father  that  we  have  a  highly- 
trained  staff  and  500  acres  of  camping-ground,  and 
you  can  tell  your  mother  that  we  have  a  resident 
physician  and  plenty  of  wholesome,  good  things  to 
eat. 

And  there  is  a  separate  Junior  Camp  for  lads  under 
1 2  years  old .  We  have  a  bang-up  booklet . 
Like  to  see  one? 

CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR,  Director 

Carteret  Academy        Orange,  N.  J, 


CD 


.CD 


N.  SUTTON,  N.  H.  23d  SEASON 

Limited  number  of  desirable  boys,  ages  9 
to  16.  All  field  and  water  sports.  Expe- 
rienced counselors.    Wholesome  food. 

Address  R.  B.  MATTERN,  M.S. 
Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson  New  York 


New  York,  Woodland 

CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN 

Younger  boys  excfuRively.  Seventeenth  eeason.  Make  your  boy 
strong,  happy,  through  an  out-of-door  life,  including  woodcraft,  hiking 
nature-lore,  manual  training,  swininning,  and  all  sports.  Matured  su- 
pervision and  modern  sanitation.  Booklet.  Mr.  H,  N.  Littt.k,  New 
Jersey,  Jer.sey  City.  Lincoln  High  School. 


CAMP  CEBENNEK  '"TaZe^^X"- 

ONE  month  at  fully  equipped  main  camp  on  Toreey  Lake,  All 
land  and  water  sports.  One  month  on  Allagash  Canoe  Trip 
through  the  big  woods  of  Maine.  Best  fishing  and  photography 
of  big  game.  Information  given  concerning  Cebennek'a  twenty  won- 
derful sammers.    Junior  Camp  for  boys  nine  to  twelve. 

John  A.  Chase.  Rents  Hill,  Me. 


Camp  XOc-e-yal;-yal; 


Among  the  Thousand  Islands 
St,  Lawrence  River 

BIG  FISH  aren't  the  only  BIG 
things  for  the  Boys  —  from  early 
morn  until  the  big  camp  fire  before 
"Taps,"  there  is  every  healthy  sport 
under  careful  supervision  of  "Big  Bro- 
ther" councilors.  Big  eats  and  big 
hearts  will  send  your  boy  home  in  the 
fall  a  bigger  and  better  boy. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

HARRISON  H.  BUXTON 

Supervisor  Physical  Training,  Pub.  Schs. 
20  Waverly  Place,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  TY-  GLYN  * 

Vi^lTll     A  A    \iU  A  11    MOWYN  LAKE.  ROOSEVELT,  WIS. 

Horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoe  trips  with  guides,  swimming, 
baseball,  basketball,  manual  ■  .aining,  wireless  telegraphy.  All 
counselors  college  men,  eacV  one  a  specialist.  For  booklet,  write 
to  G.  A.  ROQER.  700  W.  Euclid  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Summer  Campg  for  pops;— Continued 


Camp^achusett- 

FOR  BOYS 


Lake  Asquam,  Holderness,  N.  H. 

19th  season.  7  buildings. 
Boating,  fishing,  canoeing, 
swimming.  New  athletic 
field.  Sports  are  planned 
according  to  physical  ability 
of  each  boy.  No  tents. 
Fisher  huts.  Music,  games 
and  a  good  time  every  night. 
Camp  contests.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  References. 
Write  for  booklet. 

REV.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  L.H.D. 
Holderness  School, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Camp  Kagawong  for  Boys 

KAWARTHA  LAKES,  CANADA 

An  established  camp  for  16  years.  Complete  in  every  particular  for 
the  boys'  welfare.  Special  instruction  in  shooting,  swimming,  sail- 
ing, boxing  and  wrestling.  Wonderful  canoe  and  sailing  cruises. 
Excellent  bass,  lounge  and  trout  fishing.  American  party  meets  at 
Buffalo  and  conducted  to  Camp.  For  illustrated  booklet  apply  to 
E.  A.  HuLEK,  55  Lenox  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or 
E.  A.  Chapman,  St.  Andrews  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 


CAMP  WAMPANOAG 

15th  Season  Cape  Cod,  Buzzards  Bay 

A  salt  water  carap  for  boys  from  8  to  16.  Scouting  over 
old  Indian  trails.  Laud  and  water  sports,  prizes.  Athletit:8 
under  experienced  college  men.  Military  drill.  Camp 
mother.  Booklet. 

Mrs.  Bertrand  E.  Taylor.  Director 
Mk.  Aldrich  Taylor,  a dvisortj  Director 
240  Grant  Avenue  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


PEQUAWKET     CAMPS  Ne«P&a^:,7shire 

In  the  White  Mountains.  Private  pond;  wooded  shores;  sandy 
beach.  Canoeing,  boating,  motor  boating.  All  water 
sports.  Scouteraft,  Woodcraft.  Mountain  climbing.  Field 
Athletics.  Horses.  White  Mountain  Mineral  Spring 
Water.  Tutoring.  $200,  eight  weeks.  Illustrated  booklet. 
MR.  and  MRS.  EUGENE  I.  SMITH,  Conway,  N.  H. 


Maine,  Little  Sebago  Lake 

AIMHI 

You  will  never  regret  it 
Camp  Aimhi  is  a  small  camp  for  boys 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it 
Maurice  L.  Hodgson,  96  Shornecliffe  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 


ULVER 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Naval 


Woodcraft 


Cavalry 


Artillery 


Aviation 


There  is  only  one  Culver.  In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  just 
like  a  summer  at  Culver  for  a  real,  live,  red-blooded  boy. 
It  is  the  summer  with  a  thrill  in  it.  Good  old  sun-up  till  sun-down 
days  full  of  pranks,  sports,  tramps — a  camper's  paradise. 
Experts  teach  and  guide.  Perhaps  to  sail  a  boat,  ride  a  horse, 
pilot  a  hydroplane,  fire  a  "75,"  or  do  an  Indian  War  Dance.  No 
make  believe — all  real  stuff.  The  Naval  School  is  under  a  dis- 
tinguished Admiral. 

Culver  boys  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  all  the  camps  and  many 
unique  things  that  only  Culver  others.     Woodcraft  School  for 
younger  boys.    Send  for  cata- 
logue of  the  school  that  inter- 
ests you.  .\ddress 

Adjutant's  Aide 
CULVER  INDIANA 

I 

{On  Lake  Maxinknckee)  ! 


Summer  CampiS  for  poi'si— Continucb 


Pole  Bridge  Camp 

Matamoras,  Penn. 

A  rugged  vacation  in  the  forests 
of  the  Water  Gap  region  over- 
looking the  Delaware,  only  90 
miles  from  New  York .  Mountain, 
water,  and  indoor  sports.  Buildings, 
tents,  equipment  up-to-date.  35 
Boys,  6  Vale  councilors,  parental 
care  and  big  brother  inspiration. 
Illustrated  booklet  and  references. 

E.  HOYT  PALMER,  Manager 

75  Yale  Sta,,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


To  be  a  Woodcrafter  in  personal  touch 
with  the  real 

DAN  BEARD 

is  a  rare  privilege.  Are  >'ou  going  to 
be  one  of  them?  Membership  limited. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  him- 
self. On  beautiful  Pennsylvania 
mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor  ac- 
tivities that  boys  like.  Sound  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  training.  No 
extra  charge  for  tutoring.  Specially 
endorsed  by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

Apply  89  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushing, L.I. ,N.Y. 


CAMP  SOKOKIS 

G 


Bridgton 
Maine 


On  the  Shore 
of  Long  Lake 


The  Boys,  their  Leaders  and  Directors,  are  all 
CHOMS  at  .Sokokis  — we  play  aud  work  together. 
We  live  in  bungalows  aud  have  everything  we  need 
for  comfort,  sport  and  health.  We  just  love  Sokokis! 
Our  Booklet  will  interest  You. 

0.  S.  FERTtY       160"  .\venue  N..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


BOYS 

7-17 

JUNNMS 
StNHSflS 


The  Place  for  a  Boy  Eastford,  Conn, 

I'or  wide-awake,  clean,  manly  boys  from  seven  to  seventeen.  For 
boys  who  like  scout  life,  the  open  country,  the  long-  wood  trails.  For 
boys  who  want  to  swim,  fish,  hike,  ride  a  horse  or  paddle  a  canoe. 

College  and  University  men  who  were  just  such  boys  direct  all  camp 
activities.  Comfortable  buildings,  well  located.  Lots  of  good  food. 
Catalofi-ue. 

STANLEY  KELLEY,  Director  Pomfret,  Conn. 


CAMP  lUr  VEGA 

CHARLESTON  LAKE 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

(Onf.!/  I'J  hoirrs  from  New  Yor/c  City) 
A  Canadian  Camp  for  Americau  lioys,  conducted  by  Ameri- 
cans with  the  highest  ideals.  Located  iu  Canada's  most 
picturesque  lake  region  (Kideau  and  Beverley  Chain),  25 
miles  from  the  Thousand  Islands.  Ten-arre  private  island. 
Large  central  buildings.  Bungalow  sleeping  quarters. 
Unusual  equipment.  Three  motor  launches ;  marvelous  canoe 
trips.    Unsurpassed  fishing. 

(.)ur  aim  is  to  provide  a  growing  boy  with  a  wonderful  sum- 
mer vacation,  coupled  ^vith  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the 
highest  type  of  American  college  men.    Write  for  catalog. 


WILLIAM  J.  HAZEL, 

c/o  Pct'k.-^kiH  .Vi/l 


Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

,•;/  AradeiHij 


South  Pond  Cabins 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Founded  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  {Formerly  Master  at 
Middlesex  School).  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  needs  of 
each  boy  are  studied  and  his  activities  adapted  to  his  capacity. 
"Water  and  land  sports.  One  counsellor  to  five  boys.  Address 
Refiinald  Nash,  Dirnclor,  Milton  Academy,  or 
Mrs.  Itollin  M.  (iallai^her.  North  Russell  St.,  Millon,  Mass. 
Telephone  Milton  I  I'H-W. 


Yellowstone  Park 
Forest  and  Trail  CAMP 


We  utilize  Camp  Roosevelt 
(estab.  1907),  famous  camp 
site  of  Pres.  Roosevelt  and 
John  Burroughs,  1903.  Heart 
of  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park 
scenery  and  wild  life.  Best 
location  in  i\merica.  Wood- 
craft and  trail  lore  under 
guidance  graduate  foresters 


and  naturalists.  Saddle 
horses,  swimming,  fishing, 
real  exploration  and  wilder- 
ness adventure.  Complete 
tour  Park  Geyserland.  Official 
endorsement.  Booklet,  Ad- 
dress Prof.  Alvin  G.  Whit- 
ney, care  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Summer  Campsf  for  Pops;— Cotittnueb 


CAMP 
CHENANGO 

ON  OTSEGO  LAKE 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Give  your  boy 
a  vacation  that  counts 

Self-reliance — Happiness — H ealth 

Wholesome  Food — Mountain  Air 
Systematic  Exercise — Ideal  Surroundings 

E.  L.  FISHER,  24  N.  Terrace,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Booklet 


CAMP  WILDMERE 


Long  Lake 


7-16 


Harrison,  Maine 


lu  Sehago  Luke  regiou.  lilst  st-ason-  4H  acres  oti  sht-ltered  cove. 
33  tiiiles  waterway  for  cauoe  aud  luuurh  trips.  Every  aport  a  boy 
wants.  Develops  ficlf-reliaiice,  niauliueas.  fair  play,  robust  phy- 
sique. Pennauuut  buildings,  tuuts.  Large  athletic  fields.  Spring 
water,  best  food.  Christiau  auspices. 
Booklet. 

IRVING  S.  WOODMAN 
G  West  82nd  St. ,  New  York  I  ily 


/n  White  Mountains,  near  intervale 

CAMP  OSSIPEE 

(FOR  BOYS)  18th  Season 

Here  you  will  see  the  famous  Crawford  Notch;  visit 
Echo  Lake  and  the  Great  Stone  Face;  camp  on  top  of 
Mt.  Washington;  explore  the  Lost  River;  swim,  canoe, 
sail  a  boat,  and  fish  on  Grover  Cleveland's  favorite  lake, 
on  the  shore  of  which  the  camp  is  located. 
Write  for  circular  to  O.  E.  Guild,  Sec'y,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

Note;  This  camp  is  conducted  like  a  club  by  the  Head- 
master of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  private  schools. 
Expenses  about  one-third  less  than  camps  of  like  standing. 


IIKLLO.  BOYS,  won't  you  goflsll- 
inij  u-ilh  mo  and  ni  y  (hreo 
lirodiers.  at  my  Dad's  camp 
this  summer?   It  is 

WAWBEWAWA 

The  Canoeing  Camp  for  Boys 

On  Squam  Lake  at  Ashland,  N.  H. 

We'll  go  on  lots  of  canoe  trips 
and  camping-out  trips,  in- 
stead of  just  loafing  around 
camp  and  playing  games. 
We'll  learn  how  to  follow  a 
trail  throuch  the  woods  aud 
up  mountains;  to  huild  a 
coukiuij  fin-  and  mix  a 
"  twist  "  and  toss  "  flap- 
jacks;" to  paddlo  a  canoe  for 
fishing  and  cruising  and 
racingand  "stunts to  make 
a  browse  bed  nnd  sleep  rolled 
up  iu  a  blanket  under  the 
stars;  andwu'll  know  how  to 
look  theother  fellows  in  the  eye. 


DR.  JOHN  B.  MAY,  Box  1321,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


CAMP  WAGANAKI 

For  Boys  8  to  15^ 

A  camp  paradise  on  shores  of  Upper  Stone  Pond,  off  the 
beaten  trails,  where  fishing  is  good  and  wild  creatures 
abound.  Boys  gather  rare  specimens,  study  rock  formations 
and  learn  to  love  nature.  Dining  room  with  excellent  living 
in  director's  home.  Broad,  protected  porches  for  sleeping 
quarters.  Tennis,  Swimming.  Canoeing,  Baseball,  hiking  and 
other  sports.  (Jounsellors  are  masters  in  sympathy  with  l)oys 
and  know  how  to  lead  tbem.  Nunil)ers  limited.  Address 
C.  U.  W.XRKEN.  Headiiiiister  Marqiiand  School 
55  Hanson  I'laco.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


M.^ssACHusETTs,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

CAMP  AREY 

For  Boys 

The  Camp  of  the  Sea.  A  home  camp  for  boys,  situated  on  an 
inlet  from  Pleasant  Bay.  Deep  sea  fishing.  A  fresh  water  lake 
nearby  surrounded  by  pine  woods.  For  information  and  arrange- 
ment for  interview  address 

Wm.  .loHNSTONE,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Maine,  Biddeford 

BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Bear  Pond,  Harrison,  Me.  Tiie  exceptional  summer  camp  for  boys: 
health,  happiness  and  s-afety  first.  The  very  best  home-cooked  food 
and  personal  care.  Beautiful  beach,  experienced  councilors,  physical 
director,  camp  mother,  land  and  water  sports,  mountain  climbing. 
.\gcs8tol6.    Send  for  booklet.  Harold  J.  St.\ples,  Director. 


CAMP  KINAPIK 

The  Woodcraft  Camp  for  Boys  from  8  to  18 

ON  LAKE  KEZAR,  MAINE 

Come  to  the  lakes,  woods  and  rivers  of  Maine;  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire.  Swimming,  fishing.  Council  fires. 
Secrets  of  camp  aud  woods.  Mountain  trips  and  camps.  Canoe 
trips  near  and  far.  Wilderness  and  special  trips  for  older  boya. 
Age  groups.  Particular  supervision.  Resident  physician.  Camp 
mother.    Endorsed  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.    For  illustrated 


booklet,  addr 


HARVEY  C.  WENT,  Director.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


Summer  Campss  for  popg— Contmueb 


LENAPE 

The  Pennsylvania  Camp  for  Boys 

An  ideal  camp  on  crystal  clear  Lake  Arthur  in  the  heart 
of  the  Poconos.  Conveniently  reached.  Group  limited. 
Splendid  equipment.  Only  boys'  camp  in  Pennsyl- 
vania giving  horse- back  riding.  Every  activity,  athletics, 
swimming,  aquaplaning,  boating,  hikes,  woodcraft,  auto 
trips,  etc.  Resident  physician.  Experienced  councillors. 
Associated  with  the  well-known  Oneka  Camps.  Write 
for  booklet. 

ERNEST  W.  SIPPLE 
350  West  Duval  Street,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Mehoopany. 

FERN  CAMP 

FOR  BOYS — 8  to  16  years  old.  Located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Baseball,  tennis,  boating,  swimming,  hikes,  auto  trips.  Tutoring  free. 
For  booklet  address  B.  M.  Slateh,  Mehoopany,  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut,  Bantam  Lakp. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkahirea,  100  milea  from  Kew 
Vork  City.  Everything  a  boy  ran  wiah  for.  $25,000  equipment. 
Write  for  camp  book. 

KOBERT  TINDALB.  .'U  Eaat  7l8t  St.,  New  York  City. 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 
A/rTTVn\.TT7  \\T  A  \\T  A  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
JVliJNJNr!/-WAWA  Located  at  Lake  of  Two  Rivers  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park,  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  Highlands.  I'nsurpassea  for  fishing, 
canoeing,  observation  of  nature  ani  wil  J  animal  photography.  Just  the 
camp  you  have  been  looking  for.  Wholesome,  moral  atmosphere.  Highest 
references.  Reasonable  terms.  Write  for  booklet  D.    W.  L.  Wise,  Ph.B. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

FDR  BOYS 

On  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Champlain 

Between  the  Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains 
Eright-eyed  and  nimble-limbed,  they  will  re- 
turn to  you  in  the  autumn,  saying:  "It  was 
great !"  Great  it  is,  for  it  includes  canoeing, 
s  "  imming,  hiking,  baseball,  basket-ball,  rid- 
ing—  under  careful  supervision.  28th  year. 
Boys  7  to  16.    Vvrite  for  booklet. 

WM.  H.  BROWN 

President  Berkeley-Irving  School 
307  West  83rd  Street  ^  New  York  City 


Two  distinct  camps.  15th  season.  Recreation  camp  for  boys 
8  to  16.  Tutoring  camp  with  separate  director  for  boys  who 
desire  to  study.  Address  RALPH  F.  PERRY,  Box  M,  1535 
Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Massachusetts,  Ashland. 
gQg_Y^fJJ'p2  For  boys  under  15.    Seventh  season.  Horse- 
back riding  thru  woodland  trails,  tennis  tourna- 
ments, athletic  6elds,  camping  trips,  boating,  etc.    IlUustrated  booklet. 
R.  C.  Hill  S.  B.  Hayes. 


WEQUAQUET 

The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Boys 

Ages  9-15 

Located  near  Barnstable,  midway  between  Plymouth  and  Provincetown, 

combines 

Lake  Woods  Country  Seashore 

and  offers  every  form  of 
Fresh  Water  Land  and  Salt  Water  Sport 

A  small  select  camp  with  a  big  purpose,  limited  to  thirty  boys  and  empha- 
sizing individual  development.  During  the  summer  a  series  of  delightful 
and  instructive  trips  is  taken  to  all  points  of  historic  interest  on  Cape  Cod. 

For  illustrated  booklet  address 

FORREST  B.  WING,  Director,  1400  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Telephone  Brookline  — 4129 


Summer  Camps;  for  iiops;— Continueb 


Camp  Pok-o'- Moonshine 

For  Boys  8  to  17 

In  the  Adirondacks  on  beautiful  Long  Pond. 
300  acres  of  woodland.  Boys  divided  into 
five  separate  groups  according  to  ages. 
Charges  include  R.  R.  fares,  trips,  laundry, 
and  two  hours  of  tutoring  daily. 

One  of  Ine  Oldest  and  Best 
Address  DR.  C.  A.  ROBINSON,  Principal 
Peekskill  Military  Academy 
If.lh  Season  Pnekskill.  N.  V. 


Thousand  Island 
Park  Camp 

For  boys  under  18 

The  Camp  is  at  Thousand  Island  Park  on  Wellesley  Island,  lying  in  the 
historic  and  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Excursion  boats  make  regular  trips  among  the  Thousand  Islands 
and  out  into  Lake  Ontario. 

Splendid  accommodations  are  secured  in  cottages  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Electric  lights,  baths  and  home  cooking  assure  comfort  and 
health.  Baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  horse-back  riding,  swimming, 
motor  boating,  canoeing,  etc.  Separate  camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Expert  supervision  of  all  activities.  Resident  physician,  dentist  and 
nurse.  Address 

WALTER  C.  CROUCH,  Friends  Central  School 

15th  and  Race  Streets,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod. 

BONNIE  DUNE 

^  All  the  fun  of  camp,  all  the  care  of  home  given  a  few  boys  (8-14 
'  years),  on  breezy,  sunny,  healthy  Cape  Cod. 

Mrs.  Dwight  L.  Rogers,  Dwight  L.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Directors 
8  Parkside  Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Michigan,  Manistee 

CAIVIP  TOSEBO  management  of  Todd  Semi- 

nary for  Boys,  Woodstock,  111. 

Fishing,  hiking,  boating,  swimming.  Wonderland  of  woods  and  water. 
Unusual  equipment.  Reasonable  rates.  Overnight  boat  ride  (direct) 
from  Chicago.  Address  Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

MiSSACHUSETTS,  Northampton. 

Camp  Norridgewock  IT^rhfl^^^^'^rBol'-bZl 

the  Maine  Woods.  Our  Gounselora  are  trained  Physical  Directors.  Kish 
ing,  canoe  trips,  baseball,  swimmiug  and  tutoring.  Special  oversiRht 
by  a  camp  mother  for  younger  boys.  Boys  eight  to  sixteen  years. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Arthur  M.  Condon. 

Connecticut,  Mystic 

HICKORY  ROW 

Ideal  short  time  vacation  from  two  to  four  weeks  for  real  boys  —  ages  12 
to  15  —  on  a  60-acre  farm.  Salt  water  bathing,  horseback  riding.  A 
taste  of  real  farm  life  under  best  living  conditions.  Address 

L.  D.  Boynton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Mystic,  Conn. 

New  Hampshire,  West  Swanzey. 

"THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD"  CAMP 

Swanzey  Lake,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.  Exclusive  camp  fur 
boys  (8-18  years).  Former  summer  home  of  late  Denmaii 
Thompson.  $50,000  equipment;  bowling  alleys,  stables,  theatre, 
parents'  bungalow.  All  eamp  activities  under  skilled  leader- 
ship.   Excellent  table  a  specialty.  Catalogue. 

CARROLL  N.  JONES 

South  Windsor,  Conn.    After  May  1,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


SHAWNEE 

A  Summer  Camp  For  Boys 

Ages  8  to  15 

TWIN  LAKES,  PIKE  COUNTY,  PA. 


A.  O.  MiCHENER 

Samuel  D.  Parry : 


Directors 


Shawnee  provides  all  that 
the  heart  can  desire.  Every- 
thing of  the  best.  Superior 
location.  Attractive  sur- 
roundings. The  finest  com- 
panionship. For  booklet  or 
information  address 
Camp  Shawnee,  2121 W.  Venango  St. 

Philadelphia 

SHAWNEE  SATISFIES! 


Camp  Terra  Alta 

Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Directed  by  The  Commandant  of  the  Staunton  Military 
Academy. 

On  Lake  Terra  Alta.  main  line  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
r.iO  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh.  liSOO  feet  above  sea  level. 
Pure  magnesian  spring  water. 

$-JO.f)0(l  equipment.  Lodge  building  with  15  bed  rooms  for  use 
in  case  of  sickness.  Complete  water  system,  shower  baths. 
Natural  gas  lighting  system.  All  athletic  and  water  sports, 
military  drill,  target  practice,  boxing,  bowling,  billiards.  In- 
struction in  High  and  Grammar  school  subjects. 

June  ;(0  to  Aug.  25,  $200. 

113  boys  from  23  states  last  session.     Free  booklet. 

Until  June  7th  address  The  Commandant,  Bos  I43F,  Slaunlon.Va. 

After  June  7th,  Camp  Terra  Alia.  Terra  Alia,  W.  Va. 


Connecticut,  Simsbury. 

CAMP  MONADNOCK 

Juniors  8-12  —  Seniors  12-15 


Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Eighth  Season 


Do  you  want  your  boy  to  know  the  joy  of  camping  out  in  real  woods, 
to  swim  and  paddle  like  an  Indian,  become  skilled  in  First-Aid,  handling 
of  tools,  signalling,  woodcraft,  and  excel  in  athletic  games?  Mature 
College  men  will  help  and  safeguard  him  in  these  activities.  Extensive 
equipment.    Careful  selection  of  boys.    Illustrated  booklet. 

Fred'k  Ernst,  Westminster  School. 

Maine,  Readfiekl. 

CAMP  MARANACOOK 

Offers  to  a  carefully  selected  group  of  boys,  a  camp  with  an  unuBual 
equipment  and  location  and  under  the  direction  of  mature  and  experi- 
enced leaders.  Oamping  and  canoeing  trips.  Permanent  mountain 
camps  for  all  members.    Two  camps.    Limited  number.   7  to  12,  Kt  to  17. 

WiLiiiAM  H.  Morgan,  Dhrrinr. 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB" 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Not  asehool,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.    714  acre  tract. 

Address  George  Jackson,  Asheville  School    -    Asheville,  N.  C. 


Summer  Campsf  for  Jloj>s!— Continueb 


Trip  Camp  for  Senior  Boys 
14  to  16  years 


Two  Camps  for  Junior  Boys 
8  to  13  years 


ADVANTAGES 


Complete  equipment 

Careful  organization 

Mature  counselors 

Regulated  sports 

New  dining  pavilion 

25  miles  of  lake  shore 


14th  SEASON 

ACTIVITIES  : 
Long  canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Swimming,  paddling,  fishing,  horseback  riding. 
Hiking,  tennis,  sailing,  rowing  shells. 
Campcraft,  woodcraft,  nature  work. 
Scouting,  army  games,  life-saving. 
Inter-camp  meets  for  land  and  water  sports. 


For  illustrated  booklet,  address  C.  E.  COBB,  3  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 


CAMP  IbNKAWA 


BOYS  7  TO  18 


"5r/c>c 

TOCETffER 


Located  on  Lake  Chatauqua,  New  York, 
amid  beautiful  mountain  sceuery.  1500 
ft.  elevation.  All  land  and  water  sports, 
hiking,  horseback  riding.  Dramatics, 
tutoring,  nature  study.  Jolly  compan- 
ionship. Good  food.  Home  care.  Season 
8  weeks.  (Formerly  on  Lake  Erie). 
Under  same  management  as  Camp  Twa- 
ne-ko-tah  for  Girls.  Write  for  Booklist. 
Boys  under  personal  direction  of 

S.  CARL  STOLL 
College  Hill,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  KATAHDIN 

FOREST  LAKE,  SWEDEN,  MAINE 
Juniors     Seniors      Trips      Athletic  Conditioning 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men 


A  camp  with  21  years  of 
splendid  traditions. 

Appointments  of  camp, 
simple.  Real  camp  life. 
Health  conditions  excep- 
tional. Activities  include 
real  mountain  and  canoe 
trips,  all  branches  land  and 
water  sports,  horseback 
riding,  woodcraft,  nature 
study,  tutoring. 

Special  athletic  training 
season  continues  to  Sep- 
tember fourteenth. 

Number  limited.  Refer- 
ences required.  Send  for 
booklet,  giving  age  and 
pertinent  facts. 

George  E.  Pike,  B.S. 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M. 

Duxbury,  Mass. 


<3""p  IDLEWILD 

For  Boys  under  18  30th  Season 

JOBN  M.  DICK,  B.D.,  Advisory  Director 
On  Manhannock  Island,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H. 

Manhannocit  is  a  regular  Robinson  Crusoe  Island  with  seven  miles  of 
lalie  shore,  owned  aird  occupied  exclusively  by  Idlewild. 

Here  boys  camp  nnd  fish  and  build  log  shacks,  play  land  and  water 
baseball,  row  and  paddle,  sleep  in  tents  and  live  in  the  open.    Big  speed 
boat,  small  motorboats,  canoes,  row  boats  and  war  canoes. 
Vigilance  for  safely  liluslrated  Booklet 

L.  n.  ROYS.  312  Eichango  Bldg..  Boslon.  Mass. 
THE  TEELA-WOOKET  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 
Roibury,  Vermont.  Under  the  same  management. 


"ilie  I'urnle  SllHoer" 


Summer  Campat  for  Pops;— Continuelj 


Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 

Lake  Winnecook,  Unity,  Maine 

19th  Season.  Athletic  fields  for  all  Sports.  Horseback  riding, 
canoeing,  sailing,  motor-cruising,  Indian  tribes,  head-dress 
for  deeds  of  valor.  Indian  pageant.  Archer>-.  wood-craft, 
auto  trips,  hikes.  Boy  Scouts.  Photography;  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Tents  and  bungalows  in  pines.  Ever^'  boy  takes 
part  in  everything. 

One  price — No  extras.    Send  for  booklel. 

Herbert  L.  Rand,  T3  Hemenway  Road,  Salem,  Mass. 


The  St.  Nicholas 

Camp  Service  Department 

is  anxious  to  cooperate  with  CAMP  OWNERS 
to  the  fullest  extent.  We  are  always  glad  to 
receive  suggestions,  and  offered  advice  will  be  . 
very  much  appreciated. 

We  are  trying  to  make  our  service  100% 
valuable,  not  only  to  our  readers  who  may  be 
going  to  camp,  but  to  those  whose  announce- 
ments appear  in  our  advertising  pages. 

Whether  or  not  a  CAMP  OWNER  adver- 
tises in  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,  we 
shall  be 'happy  to  receive  any  expression  of 
opinion,  the  following  of  which  would  further 
the  Go-to-Camp  idea. 

We  believe  sincerely  in  out-door  life  for  boys 
and  girls.  To  promote  and  advance  such  out-of- 
door  living,  we  shall  welcome  suggestions  from 
any  Camp  Owner. 

Camp  Owners  may  be  certain  that  what  they 
have  to  offer  is  of  decided  interest  to  us. 

A  ddress 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

Camp  Service  Department 
353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


SCHOOLS 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  Aniericau  boy  und  the  dis- 
rriniiiiatiug  part-'nf-  Kxpouents  of  cleini  sport,  fair  play,  and 
thorough  work.  Development  and  miiiiiteuance  of  health  cnu- 
sidtiicd  of  first  importance.  Military  training  adapted  to  the 
age  of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modern  and  complete.    100  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal,  Box  S,  Billerica,  Mass 


FARMINGTON 


MAINE 


Abbott  School 

"The  boy  at  Abbott  lives" 

Athletics  on  a  field  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  college.  Hiking,  camping,  snowshoeing, 
skiing,  a  winter  carnival. 

Small  classes  insure  rapid  and  thorough  work. 
Prepares  for  business  but  emphasizes  college 
preparation. 

Modern  methods  with  old-fashioned  thor- 
oughness. 

Fall  term  opens  September  28th. 

Catalog  on  request. 
MOSES  BRADSTREET  PERKINS,  Headmaster 


;f    IQWARD  SEMINAFOLy^ 


A  Famous 

Twenty-five  inilcs  from  I5oston 
Homo  Management.  Strong 


Old  New  England   Country  School 

College  Preparation.    Clcneral  Courses.    Domestic  Science  an 
ourses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.    Modern  I.anguagts.  ^1 


Tlie  school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  separate  buildings.    Large  new  sleeping  porch. 

horseback  riding,  excellent  canoeing,  trips 


Fine  new  Y.W.C..\.  swimming  pool.    Military  drill 
afield.    Extensive  grounds.    All  sports.    Live  teachers 
Catalog.  .Address 


Upper  and  lower  school.  pupils 


MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,  28  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewaler,  Mass. 


^ils.  H 


^cfjoolst  for  Jiopg  mts  ^ivli—€ontimth 


TENACRE 


A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 
from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


PAGE 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develop  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided  by 
wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  bi^  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


PEPrasTLVANiA,  Bryn  Mawr. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

A  Country  School  for  Girb. 
Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 

Massachl'setis,  Berkshire. 
C'P'C'C'PAT  'RA'NT  Aschool  for  little  girls  in  the  invigoratins 
V,.,rti:-0  1 /\l-fDrt.iN  climate  of  the  Berkshires.  Thirty  minutes 
from  Plttsfield.  200  acres,  3  buildings.  Number  limited.  Special  care 
given  to  home  training,  character  development,  and  health.  Open  air 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Miss  Margery  Whiting,  Principal,  Berk- 
shire, Mass. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 

A  town  school  offering  opportunities  for  country  life  and 
sports. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


COUNTRY 
SCHOOL 


MASSEE 

On  Long  Island  Sound 
52  minutes  from  New  York. 

1000  boys  successfully  prepared  for  college  and  scientific 
schools.     Junior  Department  for  boys  over   7.  One 

teacher  to   12  boys. 
-Attractive  buildings, 
with  beautiful, 
1 5-acre  campus. 
All  sports. 

W.W.MASSEE,  Ph  D. 
Bax  500, 


Stamford 
Conn. 


Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 
For  Girls  under  15 


A  course  of  study  covering  all  gram- 
mar grades,  fitting  girls  for  Lasell 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
Buildiugs  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  >oung  people. 
Glass-enclosed  suu-parlors  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Playgrounds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Camp  Teconnel  opens  July  1st. 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D., 
Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M., 
Assoc.  Principal 
Woodland  Road 
Auburndale  Massachusetts 


Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

HILLSIDE 

For  girls.  45  miles  from  New  York.  College  Preparation. 
Tultural  Courses.    Household  Science,  including  actual 
practice  in  a  real  home.    Organized  Athletics. 
Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.  (Vassar) 
ViDA  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  (Smith) 


Principals. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 
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DUMMER  ACADEMY 

SOUTH  BYFIELD,  MASS. 

159th  year.  35  miles  from  Boston.  370  acres  for  sports  and  life  in 
the  open.  Military  drill.  Athletic  6eld,  golf  course,  tennis  court, 
hockey  pond,  salt  water  sports.  Separate  building  and  school  for 
boys  from  10  to  14.  Play  and  school  life  carefully  planned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  boy.  Infirmary.  For  catalogue  address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D. 


The  Hedges 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Junior  School  of  House  in  the  Pines.  30  miles  from 
Boston.  For  girls  under  fourteen.  A  large  modern  home. 
Sun  parlors  for  class  rooms.  Play  fields.  Horseback  riding. 
Swimming.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  study  and  play  that 
makes  the  child  quick  to  feel,  anxious  to  know,  able  to  do. 
MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 


PEDDIE 


A  School 
For  Boys 


Molder  of  Men  for  Tomorrow' s  Work 

Peddie  considers  her  work  done  only  when  the  boy  is 
conipletely  and  rightly  educated.  Varied,  well-tauglit 
courses  give  ample  preparation  for  college— or  for  life. 
Emphasis  placed  on  the  proper  development  of  body  as 
support  for  healthy  mind.  60- Acre  campus,  football, 
baseball,  swimming  pool,  gymnasium.  Lower  school  for 
hoys  under  14.  fjHth  var.  For  booklets  afidress  Rngfir  W. 
Swetlaad.  L  L.I)..  Headmaster,  Box  I  M.  Mi<;h(st«wn.  N.  .r. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  girls.     52nd  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate 

school  for  very  young  girls.    For  catalog  address 

Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal 

Martha  J.  Naramore,  .Assoc.  Prin.  Box  4~J 


NationalBvricSeminary 

tor  ^ouiis  tlomfiii,  Haitiiiiglon.  D.  C.  Suburtis 
JA.MES  E.  A.MENT.  I'll. II.,  L1..D..  I'resldenI 

Presents  the  fundameutals  of  a  college  education  in  a  two- 
year  diploma  course.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  other  vocational  courses,  jithtetirs,  (fynmasium, 
swininiiug  pool,  outdoor  sports,  riding.  18  minutes  from 
Washington,  D.C.  Thirty-two  huildiuKS  on  an  eighty-tive  acre 
campus  make  a  home  where  cultured  environment,  healthy 
surrouudiugs,  and  democratic  ideals  mould  the  well-bred  girl 
of  today  into  the  comprehensive  woman  of  tomorrow.  An 
early  enrollment  is  urged.    Catalogue.  Address 

Eeglslrar,  Box  163,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


EASTFORD 

The  School 
for  a  B oy 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys 
into  good  citizens — leaders  of  men,  by 
a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.  Work,  self-respon- 
sibility, a  clean,  healthy  body  and  a 
vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  belong 
to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation 
or  vocational  training.  Catalogue. 

STANLEY  KELLE Y,  Director 

Pomfret,  Conn. 


Allen  Military  School 

lilea  from  Boston, 
imniing  pool,  con- 
nd  Lower  Schools. 


A  country,  college  preparatory  s< 
The  group  system  prevaiit!.  (iymiu 
Crete  rink,  and  three  athletic  fields. 


Uppe 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  A.B..  0.1)..  Diniclor 
Portsmmilh  Mililary  School  I'nder  Sanio  Manafioiuenl 
437WALTHAM  ST..  T-BST  >K\VTON.  MASS. 


Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 


A  Schcol  for  Boys  under  1.5.   Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 
Loi  is  H.  ScHUTTE,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 


Whiting      ^  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

▼    ▼     XXX  L.XXX  2^    from  oiffht  to  sixtoon,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  sehools.  Twen 
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Hall 


from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Twenty- 
six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation  —  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping 
and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches. 
Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life  emphasized. 
MR.  ELBRIDGE  C.  WHITING,  Amhersl,  Yale,  MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prins. 
12  CONCORD  ROAD,  SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

This  well-known  school  is  offering  exrepfcional  courses  for  summer 
work.  The  iileal  location  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion and  study.  Beautiful  and  historical  Tarrytown  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  a  summer  vacation.  On  the  Hudson  river,  id  minutes 
from  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine  courses  in  Secretarial  wttrk.  Business 
Methods  for  Women,  Music,  Art,  Dancing  and  Authorship.  Em 
phasis  placed  on  tutoring  for  college  entrance.  Catalogue  fin- 
summer  or  regular  winter  school  si-iit  on  request. 

Address  Box  725 
For  Girls  and  Women  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Ossining, 

STAMFORD   MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Thorough  scholastic  and  military  training  fostering  the  intellectual, 
physical  and  moral  needs  of  developing  boys.  Personal  instruction. 
Small  classes.  Manly  sports  encouraged.  Extensive  equipment.  Ideally 
located  at  Ossining  overlooking  the  Hudson.    Summer  Camp. 

Walter  D.  Gehken,  A.M.,  Principil,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylv.^nia,  Swarthmore. 

THE  MARY  LYON  SCHOOL  ^T„"ir„^o'fo"«;;I 

College  Preparatory,  Certificate  privileges.  General  and  Finishing 
Courses.  Opportunity  for  advanced  studv.  Open-air  classrooms. 
SEVEX  GABLES,  onr  Jiniior  Svhoul  for  girls' 6  lo  It.  II.  M.  CRIST,  A.B., 
FRANCES  L.  CRIST,  A.R.,  I'rlnf  Ipals.  Box  lif.!,  S»-arlhinore.  I'a. 

New  Jersey,  Orange. 

MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory,  special 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Supervised  physical 
work  in  gymnasium  and  field.    Catalog  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


Southf  ield  Point  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Beautifully  situated  on  Long 
Island  Sound  at  Southfield  Point.  Intermediate,  general, 
and  coUtge  preparatory  courses.  Music,  gymnastics, 
athletics,  and  sports.  Horseback  riding,  skating,  skiing. 
52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  Y'ork. 
Limited  enrollment. 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.  A.,  Principal 
BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Asst.  Principal 
10  Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Connecticut 


BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Giris  of  All  Ages 

Distinctly  college  preparatory,  covering  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  to  college.  Special  diploma 
courses  for  students  not  wishing  to  enter  college. 
Household  Arts,  Music,  Art,  Secretarial  and  Business 
Courses.  Faculty 
of  experienced  col- 
lege graduates.  3- 
acre  estate  with  5 
buildings  in  Boston's 
most  beautiful  sub- 
urb. 85  acres  and  5 
buildings  in  the  Blue 
Hill  region,  15  miles 
from  Boston.  Hills- 
view,  the  school's 
summer  camp,  is 
u:.ed  for  week  end 
sports  and  games, 
for  catalog  address 

Mrs.  Althea  H.  Andrew 
Principal 

1440  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


MASS.\CHrsETTS,  Bradford. 

THE  JUNIOR  ACADEMY 

A  preparatf)ry  Sclioiil  for  Bradford  Academy — Early  application  advisable. 
For  further  information,  address 

The  Secretary,  The  Junior  Academy. 


Tou  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.    Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  clotli  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
S'uttering  for  20  years.     BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 
I     477  BOOUB  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.  Indianapolisi 


Of  Which  She  0\(everlTres 

YOU'RE  so  practical,  my  dear — your  silver  is  simply 
wonderful,  and  yet  you  use  it  every  day." 

She  loves  her  silver — each  and  every  piece  silently  whis- 
pers to  her  some  little  message  of  usefulness  and  beauty. 
Tenderly  she  treasures  them — knowing  that  their  love- 
liness of  years  ago  and  today  is  to  be  their  unfaded 
loveliness  during  years  to  come. 

"Yes,  but  there's  nothing  like  constant  service  to  keep 
silverware  in  perfect  condition;  and  we  do  get  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  in  having  it  on  the  table  at  every  meal.  And, 
as  you  know,  silver  is  so  easy  to  take  care  of  that  it's 
hardly  worth  thinking  about." 

Gorham  Sterling  Silverware 

IS     SOLD      BY      LEADING  - J  EVyELERS      EVERY  WFi  ERE 


© 


The  Gorham  Company  <^  SUversmiihs  6^Goldsmiths 

WORKS  — PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 


'"A  GOOD  SUGAR-CAMP  SHOULD  BE  BUILT  NEAR  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  GROVE'" 

(SEE  PAGE  522) 
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THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  SCANDINAVIA 

By  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 

United  Stales  Minister  to  Denmark  from  iQoy  to  iqi8 


In  essential  qualities,  young  folk,  of  course,  are 
the  same  everywhere.  I  remember  once  in  Hol- 
land finding  everything  strange,  and  being  rather 
lonely ;  but  suddenly  a  boy  popped  up  on  the  fence 
and  yelled  at  the  train.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish what  he  said,  but  I  recognized  the  quality 
of  his  yell,  and  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment 
that  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  the  world 
unchanged. 

The  difTerence  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Sweden  and  Denmark — the  three  Scandinavian 
countries — is  not  very  well  understood  in  the 
United  States.  The  natives  of  these  three 
countries  are  often  classed  all  together  as  "Scandi- 
navians." There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference ;  and  this  difference  often  shows  itself  in  the 
way  the  boys  and  girls  are  educated.  Though  it 
may  shock  the  democratic  readers  of  St.  Nicholas, 
I  must  say  it  is  difficult  to  study  the  characteristics 
of  the  young  folk  of  these  three  countries  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  especially  true  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  Norway  is  the  most  democratic  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Prince  Olaf,  the  young  son  of 
King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maud,  goes  to  an 
ordinary  school  with  the  children  of  "simple 
mortals."  He  was  an  especial  favorite  of  President 
Roosevelt,  to  whom  he  took  a  great  fancy ;  and  his 
father.  King  Haakon,  who  was  a  Danish  prince  be- 
fore he  became  King  of  Norway,  was  the  king  of 
whom  Colonel  Roosevelt  said,  "I  should  like  to 
have  him  as  a  neighbor  at  Oyster  Bay." 


Queen  Maud,  Prince  Olaf's  mother,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  VI I  of  England.  She, 
too,  is  very  simple  and  very  democratic  in  her 
way,  and  to  lunch  at  the  palace  is  to  feel  one's 
self  in  a  pleasant  and  unpretentious  family  circle. 
Prince  Olaf  does  not  appear  to  care  whether  he  is 
to  be  king  or  not;  and  like  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  rather  seems  to  prefer  private  life.  It 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales  who  said  recently  to  an 
old  friend,  "I  am  not  so  very  fond  of  this  king 
business,  but  my  brother  is."  However,  as  the 
English  people  seem  very  fond  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  is  not  likely  to  escape  his  high  destiny. 

Prince  Olaf  is  very  much  devoted  to  his  mother, 
and  to  see  them  skating  together  in  the  winter  al- 
ways gives  the  Norwegians  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment. Prince  Olaf  is  a  master  of  the  skis, — 
"Shees,"  as  they  pronounce  it  in  Denmark, — and 
it  is  worth  while  being  born  in  Norway,  and  to  be  a 
boy  in  Norway,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  winter 
sports  of  that  climate.  The  Norwegians  look  on 
the  winter  as  their  playtime,  and  the  wonders  of 
leaping,  jumping,  and  even  flying,  that  the 
Norwegian  boy  performs  with  his  skis  make  the 
visiting  American  boy  rather  envious;  and  the 
way  the  boys  and  girls  sail  about  on  snow-shoes 
excites  one's  pity  for  the  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Indiana  children,  whom  one  sees  through  the  car 
windows,  in  the  winter,  struggling  through  snow- 
covered  fields  to  school.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  if  one  could  go  to  school  on  snow-shoes, 
education  would  be  deprived  of  half  its  terrors  1  . 
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The  Norwegian  boy  is  brought  up  to  work  hard 
and  to  study  hard.  The  casual  observer  very 
reasonably  concludes  that  he  might  be  more 
polite  and  more  amiable  in  his  manner  to  stran- 
gers; but  then,  the  Norwegians  were  always  noted 
for  being  more  honest  and  direct  than  polite  and 
complaisant.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  there  is 
nobody  in  Norway  who  cannot  read  or  write;  and 
every  child  knows  the  history  and  traditions  of  his 
country.  One  of  his  ambitions  is  to  go  to 
Christiania  and  to  see  the  viking  ship.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  Scandinavian  explorer,  Leif  Ericson, 
son  of  Eric  the  Red,  first  landed  in  America;  and 
when  people  say  that  the  discoverer  was  an 
Icelander,  he  generally  replies  that  it  is  all  the 
same  thing. 

The  Norwegians  before  they  grow  up  generally 
determine  to  be  ship-builders  or  fishermen.  They 
love  the  smell  of  the  newly  cut  pine,  and  the  names 
of  all  kinds  of  northern  fishes  are  familiar  to  them  ! 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  Norwegian  boy  who  could 
not  manage  a  boat  with  skill.  Those  who  ha\  e  a 
mechanical  bent — these  northern  countries  are 
very  far  ahead  in  the  application  of  electricity — 
spend  their  time  not  in  wiring  the  houses  of  their 
parents,  but  in  trying  to  make  motor-boats  that 
will  be  noiseless,  for  the  noise  of  an  ordinary  boat 
frightens  the  fish;  and  fishing,  for  the  Norwegian 
boy  or  man,  is  not  a  sport — it  is  a  business.  I 
knew  a  Norwegian  boy  who  had  been  very  useful 
to  an  American  salmon-fisher  during  the  season, 


and  at  Christmas  the  grateful  fisher  sent  the  boy  a 
small  motor-boat.  The  boy  was  very  happy  until 
the  spring  came  and  he  discovered  that  the  motor 
"whirred,"  and  then  he  was  very  unhappy  and  he 
spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  invent  a  means  of 
deadening  the  sound.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to 
all  of  us  when  we  send  gifts  to  our  friends  abroad. 

You  all  know  that  Norway,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  was  under  the  domination  of  Sweden-^a 
domination  abruptly  ended  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Norwegians.  It  has  often  been  said  that  if  the 
amiable  King  Oscar  had  \isited  Norway  oc- 
casionally, the  Norwegians  would  not  have  in- 
sisted on  a  separation;  but  this  is  not  true.  The 
Swedish  ruling  classes,  who  were  very  aristocratic, 
and  much  attached  to  a  rather  rigid  monarchy, 
insisted  that  the  separation  of  Norway  from 
Sweden  would  be  economically  bad  for  both 
countries,  especially  for  Sweden,  and  that  the 
Swedes  could  not  afford  to  have  near  them  an 
independent  country,  with  a  great  coast-line, 
which  might  at  any  time  become  hostile.  The 
Norwegians  were  very  sympathetic  with  the 
English  ideas  of  government.  They  detested  the 
German  military  point  of  view,  while  the  govern- 
ing classes  of  Sweden  looked  to  Germany  for  their 
education  and  many  of  their  ideas.  In  fact, 
Sweden  in  those  days  feared  Russia,  and  looked  on 
Germany  as  a  friend  that  might  be  useful  in  case 
of  Russian  aggression.  That  is  all  changed  now. 
The  Norwegians  announced  that  they  were  not 
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A  SCHOOL  IN  SCANDINAVIA,  WHITHER,  IN  WINTER,  THE  CHILDREN  GO  ON  SNOW-SHOES 


concerned  as  to  whether  Sweden  liked  their  at- 
titude or  not.  They  set  up  a  king  of  their  own — a 
king  who  once  said  to  an  American  diplomatist, 
"I  am  a  president,  with  very  limited  powers,  for 
life,  while  )'Our  president  is  a  king  for  four  years!" 

The  young  Norwegians  are  very  independent; 
they  believe  that  they  live  in  the  freest  country  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  for  this 
i)elief;  and  like  the  Icelanders,  they  think  that 
their  country  ought  to  be  the  best  loved  country 
because  it  is  the  most  lovely.  Their  national 
music,  art,  and  literature  form  part  of  their  educa- 
tioii  from  the  very  beginning.  They  are  taught  to 
lo\  e  good  pictures,  to  recognize  them  when  they 
see  them.  In  a  Norwegian  home,  in  the  city  or 
country,  one  does  not  see  pictures  of  the  kind 
which  make  our  Sunday-  supplements  the  principal 
reading  matter  on  the  day  of  rest  and  devotion. 
Jazz  music,  if  you  call  it  music,  or  silly  music-hall 
songs,  are  not  usually  heard.  Each  child  learns 
the  old  ballads,  and  I  never  knew  a  Norwegian 
girl  or  boy  who  could  not  whistle,  sing,  or  plaj'  the 
l)rincipal  parts  of  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt." 

The  tone  of  what  are  called  the  "better  classes" 
in  Sweden  is  more  artificial  than  in  Norway.  The 
upper  classes  will  always  be  more  aristocratic; 
and  as  the  business  people  in  Sweden — which  is 
industrial  and  commercial,  while  Norway-  is  givcMi 


over  to  fashing  and  shipbuilding — grow  rich,  the>-, 
as  a  rule,  take  a  very  aristocratic  attitude.  In 
Sweden  there  always  has  been  a  clear-cut  dis- 
tinction between  the  merchants,  who  have  worked 
for  their  money,  and  the  noblemen  who  own  land, 
the  members  of  the  university  faculties,  and  the 
officers  of  the  arm^'  and  navy.  The  last  three 
classes  were  what  might  be  called  patricians,  set 
apart  from  the  people  of  business  and  from  the 
common  people  who  worked  with  their  hands. 

The  distinction  in  classes  has  prevailed  so  long 
that  in  the  manner  of  speech,  in  the  point  of  \-iew 
of  human  life,  and  in  a  hundred  little  social  wa)'s, 
these  differences  are  ver}-  marked.  To-day,  how- 
e\x'r,  the  Swedish  hoy  with  a  good  education  and 
sensible  ambition  can  reach  the  highest  class  of 
society  and  take  his  place  in  it  without  criticism. 
The  old  order  is  changed;  but  when  the  Swede  of 
the  lower  class  reaches  the  top,  his  first  object  is 
to  form  his  manners,  so  that  he  will  be  looked  on 
as  a  gentleman,  for  good  manners  in  Sweden 
among  young  and  old  count  very  greatly. 

The  Swedes  still  look  down  on  the  Norwegians 
as  rather  uncultivated  persons.  The  story  of  the 
Swede  in  Minnesota  is  a  case  in  point.  "You 
have  no  great  city  like  St.  Paul  in  Sweden,"  an 
American  said.  "Oh,  yes,  we  have,"  answered  the 
Swede,  "we  have  Stockholm!"    "But  you  have 
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no  great  buildings  like  the  W'oohvorth  in  New 
York  City."  "Oh,  yes,  we  have!  Stockholm  is  the 
Paris  of  the  North."  "But  you  have  no  Indians 
in  Scandinavia."  "We  have,"  said  the  Swede, 
emphatically,  "but  we  call  them  Norwegians!" 

Do  not  tell  this  story  to  a  Norwegian  boy  if  you 
should  go  next  summer  to  visit  his  fiords! 

Denmark  is  an  almost  exclusively  agricultural 
country.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  islands.  It 


Gaul,  was  divided  into  three  parts— "butter, 
bacon,  and  eggs";  and  for  these  commodities 
there  is  a  great  demand  in  England,  for  no  good 
Englishman  can  endure  a  breakfast  from  which 
bacon  and  eggs  are  omitted.  I  have  even  tried 
some  of  my  little  English  friends  with  grape-fruit, 
and  the  result  was  not  encouraging  for  the 
American  reformer. 

The  young  Danish  princes  and  princesses, 


"BE  GOOD  AND  CHEIiRKUL,  THAT  S  A  GOOD  LAD,  NILS;  BRING  ANOTHER  BASKET  OF  WOOD" 


has  one  of  the  worst  climates  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  one  of  the  worst  soils  in  all  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  It  is  lovely  to  look 
upon  in  the  spring  and  summer.  In  the  spring  the 
tender  green  of  the  beech -leaves  seems  to  float 
above  the  millions  of  little  anemones,  the  small 
white  flowers  which  push  up  through  the  carpet 
of  last  year's  leaves  and  make  a  new  and  beautiful 
carpet  of  their  own.  This  effect  is  seen  in  the 
woods  of  no  other  country. 

These  woods  are  not  wild.  They  are  carefully 
tended,  for  the  people  of  Denmark  are  so  scientific 
in  their  methods  that  they  have  created  from 
wretched  climate  and  soil  an  agricultural  condition 
which  shows  what  can  be  done  by  hard  work 
intelligenth'  directed. 

Denmark  is  (we  must  take  into  ccMisideration 
its  size)  the  best  country  in  Europe  for  dairies. 
A  clever  man  once  said  that  Denmark,  like  ancient 


whom  I  knew  when  they  were  young  and  have 
seen  grow  up,  are  all  permeated  with  love  for 
Denmark.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  my  own 
young  countrymen  make  one  blush  by  assuming  a 
great  boastfulness  about  their  own  country  or  by 
appearing  to  underrate  it.  I  recall  an  answer  given 
by  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Queen  Freder- 
ica  to  a  young  American  woman  who  said  that  she 
rather  preferred  Europe  to  y\merica.  "I  am  sure," 
the  young  princess  said,  "(hat  were  1  an  y\inerican, 
I  should  love  America,  not  Ijecause  it  was  great, 
but  because  it  was  ru}-  own  country.  As  it  is,  I 
love  my  own  little  country  with  all  my  heart,  and 
the  Danes  love  their  country  with  all  their 
hearts!" 

From  the  moment  a  child  can  speak,  he  hears 
good  Danish  music;  he  is  taught  all  about  the 
deeds  of  Waldemar  the  Great  and  the  long  line  of 
heroes  who  have  given  Denmark  its  national  tone. 
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He  loves  the  summer  and  sunlight,  and  there  is 
little  of  both.  He  is  not  surfeited  with  the  sun,  as 
American  children  are;  but  when  the  summer  sun 
does  come  and  turn  the  sound  and  the  little  "seas" 
in  Denmark  to  blue  and  gold,  he  swims  like  a  fish, 
and  tries  to  imitate  the  sports  of  his  ancestors,  the 
vikings.  There  is  a  kind  of  blue  in  the  eyes  of 
Danish  and  Norwegian  c  hildren  which  seems  to  he 
l)orro\ved  from  tlie  sea.  Denmark  possesses  the 
three  "belts,"  or  waterways,  giving  it  a  long  coast- 
line and  favorable  means  of  transportation,  which 
have  always  made  it  important  in  the  eyes  of  other 
European  nations.  It  is  a  flat  country  and  there- 
fore Danes  do  not  feel  at  home  among  the 
mountains. 

The  Danish  princes  and  princesses  are  brought 
up  in  great  simplicity,  and  this  simplicity  is  imi- 
tated in  Denimrk,  except  by  those  uneducated 
people  who  ha\e  an  idea  that  children  are  im- 
proved by  being  allowed  to  indulge  in  all  kinds  of 
luxury.  There  are  two  (jualities  that  struck  me 
most  about  the  Danish  children — their  pleasure  in 
outdoor  exercise  and  their  love  of  their  homes. 
One  can  imagine  nothing  more  cozy  or  more  com- 
fortable than  the  interior  of  the  average  Danish 
house.  It  may  be  a  small  cottage  near,  let  us  say, 
a  lake, — called  in  Denmark  "a  sea," — the  interior 
of  a  city  mansion,  or  a  room  in  a  palace.  In  all 
these  places  there  is  the  feeling  of  home.  The 
furniture  is  seldom  new;  it  is  generally  inherited; 
and  a  boy  does  not  hide  a  souvenir  of  his  grand- 
father or  his  grandmother  in  order  to  hang  on  the 
wall  of  his  room  a  flashing  football  poster  or  a  pair 
of  tennis  rackets.  The  old,  because  it  is  old,  is  not 
forced  out  of  sight  by  the  young  of  Denmark. 

Such  children  as  are  accustomed  to  regard 
things  as  valuable  only  when  they  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  can  hardly  conceive  how  delighted  the 
Danish  children  are  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine 
again  in  May,  and  how  pleased  when  they  are  able 
to  bring  back  again  to  their  homes  from  the  woods 
some  early  branches  of  the  beech-tree.  There  is 
one  day  in  the  year  when  everybody  in  Copen- 
hagen seems  to  be  wearing  primroses,  and  on 
certain  other  days  bunches  of  rosemary  are  sold 
everywhere  in  the  streets. 

Another  quality  in  the  Danish  children  is  their 
determination  to  put  to  use  everything  they  learn. 
Nearly  all  American  parents  realize  how  difificult 
it  is  to  induce  boys  and  girls  to  apply  in  the  work 
of  every-day  life  what  they  have  learned  in 
school.  This  may  not  be  true  when  it  comes  to 
such  practical  courses  as  the  rudiments  of  electri- 
cal work;  but  how  hard  it  is  to  coax  the  average 
school-boy  or  girl  to  speak  a  language,  the  gram- 
mar of  which  he  has  begun  to  study.  I  remember 
meeting  in  Paris  a  father  and  daughter  from  New 
York.  They  were  in  a  restaurant  and  they  were 


very  much  puzzled  over  the  bill  of  fare.  "I  thought 
that  my  daughter  was  a  finished  French  scholar," 
the  father  said,  rather  plaintively;  "she  studied 
French  for  over  four  years,  and  now  she  cannot 
tell  the  waiter  what  we  want  for  dinner  or  ask  the 
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way  to  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame."  "I  never 
expected  to  speak  French,  Father;  it  was  just 
part  of  my  course.  I  read  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
'Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon'!" 

On  the  other  hand,  I  seldom  met  a  Danish  boy 
or  girl  who  did  not  try  his  English  on  me.  It  was 
plain  that  when  he  met  a  person  who  spoke 
English,  he  looked  on  him  as  a  means  of  im- 
provement. There  was  a  little  chap  I  knew  who 
carried  this  method  into  practice  so  thoroughly 
that  he  published  every  week  a  small  paper  in 
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Latin  to  which  his  companions,  who  had  just 
begun  to  learn  the  verbs,  contributed.  I  recall  his 
perplexity  when  he  tried  to  translate  into  collo- 
quial Latin  the  thrilling  news,  "Aunt  Karen  has 
promised  to  make  English  plum  pudding  for 
Christmas."  I  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
country,  at  his  father's  castle,  to  learn  how  he 
finally  managed  the  translation. 

As  Denmark  is  practically  a  country  of  farmers 
who  export  most  of  their  produce,  the  boy  learns 
geography  by  interesting  himself  in  his  father's 
business,  and  bo>'S  of  all  classes  throughout  Den- 
mark are  expected  to  do  this.  If  you  were  a 
farmer's  boy  in  Denmark,  your  father  would 
naturally  belong  to  a  Danish  cooperative  society, 
which  means  that  all  the  farmers  are  joined  to- 
gether in  managing  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial reputation  of  the  nation.  You  would  know 
whether  your  father  sent  his  butter  to  be  canned 
for  the  export  trade  to  South  America  or  the 
Philippines.  You  would  watch  the  prices,  rising 
and  falling;  and  when  you  learned  advanced  arith- 
metic, you  would  naturally  take  an  interest  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  in  the  countries  with  which  the 
cooperative  societies  had  dealings. 

The  glories  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas  at 
home  would  depend  very  much  on  the  rate  of 
exchange  abroad,  consequently  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  daily  life  would  be  most  interesting 
to  you.  Fathers  and  mothers  in  Denmark  s])end 
less  for  gifts  to  their  children  than  they  can  af- 
ford. A  month  before  Christmas,  the  Danish 
child,  especially  in  the  small  towns  and  country' 
districts,  is  generally  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to 
what  the  joyous  day,  or  rather  the  joyous  days, 
will  bring  forth.  The  Danes  celebrate  three  days 
at  this  season. — Christmas  eve,  Christmas  day. 
and  the  day  after,  which  is  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  festival. 

The  Danish  princesses  set  a  very  good  example 
to  the  people,  and  if  there  is  a  growing  luxury 
among  the  Danes,  the  court  and  the  aristocrac>- 
are  not  responsible  for  it.  The  daughters  of  the 
late  King  Frederick  VIII  are  now  grown  up, 
Ijiit  I  recall  how  simply  they  looked  on  life  when 
they  were  young.  The  dowager  Queen  of  England 
Alexandra,  who  was  a  Danish  princess, — I  hope 
that  some  of  my  young  readers  can  recall  the  fine 
music  of  Tennyson's  poem  on  her  marriage, — 
(jnce  told  my  wife  that  in  her  Danish  country- 
house  she  liked  to  make  her  own  bed  as  she  did 
when  she  was  a  girl.  She  was  brought  up  in  the 
most  domestic  fashion. 

Her  brother,  Prince  VValdemar,  would  not 
permit  his  boys  to  ride  even  in  a  street-car  to 
reach  their  school,  which  was  a  long  distance  from 
his  palace.    It  was  their  duty  and  their  business 


to  walk,  he  said.  There  were  carriages  and 
automobiles  and  horses  in  the  prince's  stable,  but 
walk  they  must.  Aly  wife  and  I  knew  very  many 
Danish  children  of  all  classes,  and  to  know  them 
was  really  to  love  them.  They  were  not  pampered 
or  spoiled,  and  the  higher  their  position  was  as 
to  rank, — the  possession  of  money  counted  very 
little, — the  more  simple  they  were  in  their  tastes. 
The  Princess  Margaret,  our  next-door  neighbor, 
found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  feeding  a  hungry 
horse  or  two  in  the  street  when  she  had  a  chance; 
and  as  a  small  girl  she  was  always  dressed  in  frocks 
that  would  stand  any  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 
\\"hen  she  grew  up,  she  was  especially  proud  of  her 
college  cap  and  gown,  which  she  wore  when  she 
received  her  degree  at  the  university.  She  is 
probably  the  only  princess  in  Europe  who  has 
received  a  university  degree.  Nevertheless,  she 
enjoys  skating,  hand-ball,  the  care  of  her  garden, 
and  all  the  sports  in  which  healthy  girls  like  to 
take  part.  In  the  time  of  King  Frederick,  her 
uncle,  motor-cars  were  not  much  the  fashion  in 
the  city,  and  the  king  did  not  approve  of  his 
relatives  using  an  automobile,  but  now  she  drives 
everywhere  and  sometimes  even  persuades  her 
cousins,  the  Princesses  Thyra  and  Dagmar,  to  go 
with  her. 

The  mother  of  the  Princess  Margaret  was  the 
Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
who  served  with  General  McClellan  during  the 
Ci\  il  War.  So  far  as  her  lineage  went,  she  was 
probably  the  most  royal-blooded  princess  in 
Europe,  but  she  cared  very  little  for  pedigrees, 
when  they  did  not  imply  kindliness,  honesty,  and 
a  direct  and  simple  point  of  \iew  on  life.  She 
was  what  is  called  "a  good  sport";  she  was 
devoted  to  her  children,  and  she  tried  with  all  her 
might  to  ha\e  them  free  from  fear;  she  had 
something  of  the  qualities  in  this  regard  which 
characterized  President  Roosexelt, 

The  Princess  Margaret  was  not  pampered  in 
any  wa\'.  nor  were  her  brothers.  On  one  occasion 
I  remember  being  with  the  Prince  and  Princess 
W  aldemar,  making  the  call  of  a  good  neighbor, 
when  the  boys  came  home  from  school.  They 
wanted  bread  and  butter  at  once,  but  both  the 
prince  and  princess  refused  to  let  them  ha\  e  any- 
thing before  dinner,  which  was  soon  to  be  ser\  ed. 
This  was  looked  on  by  the  young  princes  as  rather 
Spartan  treatment.  In  winter  however,  when 
the  dinner  was  late,  they  were  allowed  the  usual 
tea,  which  in  the  dark,  damp  weather  is  one  of 
the  regular  meals  taken  b\'  man\-  Danes  as  well  as 
by  all  the  English. 

To  emphasize  the  Danish  ideas  of  simple  life,  I 
may  quote  what  will  seem  to  be  the  surprising 
decision  of  the  grand  marshal  of  the  court, 
Count    Brockenhuus-Schack.    His   boys,  then 
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\  ery  young,  were  among  the  nicest  that  we  knew. 
Calling  one  day,  I  stopped  at  the  elevator  to  speak 
to  them;  they  had  just  come  home  from  school. 
1  naturally  thought  they  would  be  going  up  to 
their  parents'  apartment  with  me.  "No,"  they 
said,  laughing,  "our  parents  do  not  allow  us  to 
ride  in  the  lift!" 

One  of  the  pleasant  results  of  this  method  of 
disci]jline  is  that  the  young  Danes  do  not  expect 
cxpensi\e  gifts.  Birthdays  in  Denmark  are  kept 
very  carefully.  If  a  boy  should  forget  his  uncle's, 
his  aunt's,  his  cousin's,  his  grandmother's,  or 
grandfather's  birthday,  he  would  be  looked  on 
almost  as  a  savage.  The  little  festivals  which 
keep  families  together  occur  certainly  every 
month  in  Denmark;  and  there  seem  to  be  more 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  in  Denmark  than 
anywhere  else,  and  each  family  has  two  or  three 
pet  aunts. 

In  fact,  there  seem  to  be  more  well  preserved 
and  active  old  people  among  the  Danes  than 
among  the  citizens  of  any  other  country.  If  you 
have  a  birthday,  you  have  a  holiday!  All  your 
friends  come,  if  possible,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  drink  chocolate  with  you,  to  eat 
"wreath  cakes"  {crans  kager),  and  to  bring  you  a 
gift.  You  probably  will  not  get  a  whole  box  of 
tools, — only  the  boy  or  girl  with  a  rich  uncle 
from  America  can  expect  such  a  splendid  gift  as 
that! — but  if  you  are  a  boy,  you  may  receive  a 
precious  plane,  or  wood-carving  knife;  or,  if  a 


girl,  a  very  strong  trowel  or  a  good  pair  of  gloves 
to  be  used  in  gardening.  The  Danes  have  little 
use  for  mere  mechanical  toys.  They  want  things 
they  can  use,  and,  if  you  send  anything  from 
America,  they  prefer  something  connected  with 
the  Indians.  I  am  just  now  looking  for  an  Indian 
bow  and  arrows  for  one  of  my  best  little  friends  in 
Denmark,  whose  honorary  godfather  I  happen  to 
be.  I  really  think  he  would  prefer  a  tomahawk, 
but,  as  he  is,  above  all,  practical,  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  given  up  Slesvig,  there  is  no  one  on 
whom  he  could  use  it ! 

The  ceremony  of  confirmation  means,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  religious  symbolism,  one  of  the  greatest 
holidays  in  the  lix  es  of  the  Danish  girls  and  boys. 
The  established  church  in  Denmark  is  the  Luth- 
eran; the  catechism  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
everybody,  unless  otherwise  registered,  is  assumed 
to  be  of  the  Lutheran  creed.  In  May  and  Octo- 
ber, on  certain  Sundays,  confirmation  is  con- 
ferred. Then  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  and 
other  cities  and  towns  in  Denmark  glitter  with 
automobiles  or  carriages,  containing  boys  and 
girls  in  gala  dresses  going  and  coming  from  the 
churches.  It  is  a  festive  season.  There  is  al- 
ways an  examination  preceding  the  ceremony,  for 
which  each  girl  and  boy  is  carefully  prepared. 
After  the  ceremony,  there  are  confirmation  break- 
fasts and  confirmation  parties  of  all  descriptions — 
"breakfasts"  they  are  called,  but  they  are  lunch- 
eons in  our  sense;  the  Danes  breakfast  about 
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eleven  o'clock  or  later.  Confirmation  is  gener- 
ally performed  when  the  young  people  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  girl  then  dresses 
her  hair  in  a  grown-up  way,  although  the  habit  of 
"bobbing"  it  has  recently  made  a  difference  in 
this. 

The  Lutherans  of  Denmark  are  not  so  strict  as 
they  are  in  some  other  countries.  The  theater  in 
Denmark  is  a  national  institution;  attendance  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  in  Copenhagen,  is  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  education  of  j  outh.  There 
are  several  musical  dramas  which  it  is  considered 
necessary  that  e^"ery  child  should  know.  "El- 
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verhoj"  is  one  of  these.  It  is  founded  on  a  patri- 
otic theme — Christian  IV,  who,  in  Longfellow's 
poem,  stood  bravely  before  the  mast,  figures  in 
the  play.  It  contains  some  Io\  ely  music,  and  the 
Danish  children  know  its  songs  and  especially  the 
minuet,  which  is  very  stately  and  splendid  as 
done  by  the  trained  dancers  of  the  opera. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  after  their  confirma- 
tion, it  is  a  custom  for  them  to  be  taken  to  see 
"Elverhoj,"  which  means  the  "Hill  of  the  Elves," 
or  "Der  War  En  Gang"  ("Once  Upon  a  Time"),  or 
a  Danish  ballet,  like  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
"Little  Ida's  Flowers"  or  "The  Sea  Maiden"  or 
"The  Millions  of  Harlequin."  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful serenade  in  this  ballet,  almost  regarded  as  a 
Danish  national  air. 

The  dancing  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  is  very 
correct  and  modest;  the  ballets  are  more  like 
pantomimes  than  the  ballets  in  any  other  country. 
They  are  looked  on  by  cultivated  Danes  as  nec- 
essary for  the  esthetic  education  of  their  children 


and  in  Denmark  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
legitimate  theater  and  religion. 

The  "confirmed"  girl  or  boy  is  laden  with  gifts. 
His  or  her  aunts  or  uncles,  cousins,  even  the  sec- 
ond or  third  cousins,  feel  it  their  duty  to  present 
him  with  a  remembrance  of  the  great  occasion. 

In  order  that  the  poor  children,  or,  at  least, 
those  who  are  not  so  well  off,  may  have  a  celebra- 
tion at  this  time,  there  are  insurance  companies 
which  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  a  small 
monthly  fee,  beginning  when  the  child  is  born, 
to  supply  a  certain  sum  to  the  children  of  the 
subscribers  on  the  day  they  are  confirmed. 

In  the  country  places,  especially  where  there  is 
a  large  estate,  there  is  always  some  special  cele- 
bration at  the  castle  or  manor-house.  In  fact, 
the  women  who  live  in  these  castles  seem  con- 
tinually to  have  some  kind  of  a  celebration  for 
the  people  on  their  estates  or  in  the  villages  near 
them.  There  are  innumerable  birthdays.  I  once 
asked  a  young  visiting  Danish  countess  what  she 
liked  best  in  New  York.  "The  five-and-ten-cent 
stores,"  she  said;  "I  love  them!  The  wife  of  our 
lodge-keeper  has  ten  children,  and  I  must  have 
something  for  each  of  them  on  every  birthday', 
and  there  are  at  least  fifty  other  birthdays  that  I 
nuist  remember.  Girls  in  Denmark,  yow  know," 
she  added,  "have  a  rather  limited  allowance,  and 
I  look  on  your  five-and-ten-cent  stores  as  gifts 
from  Heaven!  You  can't  find  them  anjwherc 
else;  and  then  our  people  love  CNerj  thing  that 
comes  from  America!" 

Baseball  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
Denmark.  There  are  two  great  academies,  Soro 
and  Herlufsholm,  for  lads  preparing  for  the  Royal 
University.  There  football  is  pla>ed,  but  it  is 
not  taken  so  seriously  as  it  is  with  us;  however, 
the  Danes  are  good  athletes.  The  girls  play 
hockey  from  their  earliest  years  and  every  child 
learns  to  swim.  In  Copenhagen,  as  long  as  the 
water  of  the  sound  is  endurable  by  the  human 
body,  processions  of  school-children,  each  child 
carrying  a  towel,  may  be  seen  going  to  bathe. 
Expertness  in  games,  while  it  has  its  value,  is 
not  looked  on  as  a  great  merit.  Ever>-  boy  who 
aspires  to  an  important  position  in  law,  medicine, 
diplomacy,  or  in  the  government  service,  which 
means  interesting  work  and  a  pension,  must  have 
a  imiversity  diploma.  A  man  camiot  enter  any 
profession  in  Denmark  without  possessing  this 
mark  of  proficiency.  A  uni\  ersity  degree  is  never 
merely  ornamental;  it  has  a  practical  value,  and 
neither  games  nor  amusements  can  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  gaining  it.  A  family  is  looked 
upon  as  very  unfortunate  if  its  sons  fail  to  pass 
with  honor  at  the  university.  In  Sweden,  when  a 
lad  wears  his  student's  cap,  on  the  day  he  takes 
his  degree  every  girl  that  meets  him,  as  he  passes. 
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presents  him  with  flowers.  Opportunities  for 
clever  students  who  are  poor  are  many ;  there  is  a 
house  in  Copenhagen  provided  for  them,  and  it  is 
considered  a  great  distinction  to  pass  such  an 
examination  as  will  enable  a  man  to  obtain  a 
place  in  this  Regency  Lodging.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  rich  and  poor  students. 
The  Lutheran  pastors  in  Denmark  are  in  very- 
moderate  circumstances,  and  as  their  sons  are 
brought  up  very  sensibly  and  simply,  a  number 
of  them  are  found  in  the  best  groups  among  the 
students.  The  fact  that  there  are  few  very  rich 
persons  in  Denmark,  and  the  healthy  lack  of  pre- 
tension and  snobbishness  among  the  students, 
iielp  to  make  their  lives  very  agreeable.  They 
are  brought  up  from  the  beginning  to  value  learn- 
ing, literature,  music,  and  intellectual  work,  and  to 
understand  that  no  attainment  can  be  made 
without  the  intention  and  the  effort  be  thorough. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  sequence  of 
games  which  obtains  among  our  boys  and  girls 
exists  in  Scandinavia,  too.    Top-time  and  kite- 


time  and  skipping-rope-time  and  marble-time 
come  as  with  us.  Just  before  Shrove  Tuesday, 
bundles  of  ornamental  twigs,  tinseled  and  deco- 
rated, appear  in  the  shops.  They  are  sur\'ivals  of 
the  old  carnivals.  It  is  supposed  that  the  chil- 
dren will  for  once  exert  their  yearly  privilege  of 
whipping  grown  persons  with  these  twigs,  and 
the  older  person  can  only  escape  this  punishment 
by  making  a  gift.  "Bastian"  is  a  great  figure  in 
Danish  child  life;  he  punishes  bad  boys  and  re- 
wards good  girls.  "Nissen" — the  little  fairy — • 
comes  at  Christmas  to  eat  out  of  the  bowl  of  rice 
left  for  him  in  each  attic.  If  you  have  been  good 
during  the  year,  he  eats  the  rice;  if  not,  he  leaves 
it,  and  you  receive  no  gifts  on  Christmas  eve. 
A  cunning  cat  has  been  known  to  personate  Nis- 
sen, and  lap  up  the  rice  and  milk,  thus  saving  a 
favorite  child!  To  stand  well  with  Nissen,  who 
loves  little  birds,  children  put  on  poles  in  the  front 
gardens  of  their  houses  bunches  of  ripe  wheat, 
that  the  sparrows,  wrens,  and  thrushes  may  also 
have  a  hearty  meal  on  Christmas  eve ! 


GRAYFOX 

By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 


The  world  was  very  beautiful  that  April.  The 
beech-trees  were  all  lavender-brown  and  silver 
and  the  air  was  full  of  bluebird  notes  and  hyla 
calls  and  snowbird  trills,  while  the  ground  was 
carpeted  with  the  frail  snow-petals  of  the  blood- 
root  and  yellow  with  adder's-tongue  and  fragrant 
with  trailing  arbutus.  Yet  to  little  foxes  it  was  like 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death — full  of  gins 
and  snares  and  pitfalls.  Three  of  them  lived  in  a 
den  with  a  triple  entrance,  in  a  dry,  sandy  bank 
on  the  slope  of  Fox  Valley.  At  first  they  stayed  in 
a  dark,  warm,  underground  world  of  their  own — 
blind,  lead-colored  little  kittens,  who  spent  their 
days  and  nights  snuggling  up  to  their  mother's 
warm  body  and  feeding  frantically  every  hour  or 
so  as  if  they  were  starving  to  death.  Then  came 
the  day  when  they  crept  out  into  a  new  world, 
very  big  and  very  beautiful,  whose  roof  was  blue 
instead  of  black,  and  far  away  instead  of  near  at 
hand.  Father  Fox  came  and  sniffed  at  them  ap- 
provingly, while  Mother  Fox  stood  proudly  by. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  them  since  they 
were  born,  for  father  foxes  sleep  out  after  the 
babies  come.  Gray,  black,  and  white  were  his 
colors.  He  had  a  grizzled  gray  coat,  lined  with 
white,  a  black  mu2zle,  black  boots,  and  a  black 


tip  to  his  magnificent  gray  brush.  Not  so  brave 
nor  so  swift  as  the  red  foxes,  his  craft  and  wis- 
dom had  brought  him  safely  through  a  long  life 
of  dangers. 

Now  that  the  cubs  were  old  enough  to  venture 
out  into  the  world.  Father  Fox  hid  his  kill  near  the 
den  and  Mother  Fox  taught  the  cubs  to  hunt  for 
it  and  dig  it  out  from  under  dry  leaves  or  piles  of 
brush.  Later  on,  they  learned  to  catch  field-mice, 
and  before  long  were  taken  by  Mother  Fox  oft"  on 
short  hunts.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
still  stayed  safe  at  home. 

Only  too  soon  they  learned  that  fate  is  always 
on  the  trail  of  the  wild  folk.  One  night,  as  the 
three  cubs  were  playing  happily  around  the  den, 
a  drifting  shadow  suddenly  fell;  and  when  it  lifted, 
the  smallest  of  the  cubs  was  gone,  while  from  a 
near-by  tree  sounded  the  deep,  sinister  note  of  the 
great  horned  owl.  It  was  the  smaller,  but  the 
more  venturesome,  of  the  two  remaining  cubs 
who  next  met  the  Black  Huntsman.  Early  one 
morning  he  crept  out  of  the  den,  leaving  Mother 
Fox  and  the  other  cub  curled  up  in  a  round  warm 
ball  in  the  grass-lined  sleeping-room  twenty  feet 
back  in  the  bank.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  out  alone  by  day  and  he  started  for  a 
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near-by  field  where  he  planned  a  breakfast  of 
round-headed,  short-tailed  meadow-mice.  As  he 
picked  his  way  along  the  rocky  hillside,  from  out 
of  a  patch  of  brush  flashed  a  reddish  animal  with 
a  long,  black-tipped  tail,  white  chin  and  cheeks, 
a  fierce,  pointed  head,  and  eyes  that  gleamed  like 
rubies.  Sniffing  like  a  hunting-hound,  it  dashed 
along  the  trail  of  the  little  cub,  none  other  than 
the  long- tailed  weasel,  that  wandering  demon  of 
blood  and  carnage  which  threatens  the  lives  of  all 
little  animals. 

Although  the  cub  had  never  seen  a  weasel  be- 
fore, some  instinct  told  him  that  death  was  hard 
at  his  heels,  and  he  tried  to  circle  around  and  get 
back  to  the  den.  The  trailing  weasel  was  too  quick 
for  him  and  drove  him  toward  the  hill  at  every 
turn.  A  fox  cub  has  much  of  the  swiftness  of  his 
race,  but  little  of  the  dogged  endurance  of  a  hunt- 
ing weasel.  Before  long,  his  sprawly,  untried  legs 
began  to  tire  as  he  circled  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
hoping  for  a  chance  to  double  back  toward  the 
den.   Yet  he  kept  on  bravely,  although  he  heard 


ing  around  the  wooded  hilltop;  and  if  all  had  gone 
as  he  planned,  he  would  have  o\'ertaken  the  cub 
at  the  foot  of  the  farther  hillside.  With  tail  up 
and  head  down,  the  great  weasel  wound  his  way 
among  the  rocks  and  crowded  trees  which  covered 
the  hill's  crest.  As  his  triangular  head  thrust 
itself  around  a  ledge  of  rock  which  lay  in  a  little 
patch  of  thick  woods,  his  quick  nostrils  caught  a 
sinister,  sickly  scent,  and  he  checked  in  his  stride 
— but  too  late.  His  flaming  red  eyes  looked  di- 
rectly into  the  fixed  glare  of  two  other  eyes,  black, 
lidless,  with  strange,  oval  pupils,  set  deep  in  a 
cruel,  heart-shaped  head  which  showed  a  curious 
hole  between  eye  and  nostril,  the  hall-mark  of  the 
fatal  family  of  the  pit-vipers. 

For  a  second  the  fierce  beast  and  the  grim  snake 
faced  each  other.  The  eyes  of  no  mammal  have 
a  fiercer  gaze  than  those  of  the  weasel  folk  when 
red  with  the  rage  of  slaughter.  Yet  no  beast  born 
can  outstare  that  grim  ruler  of  the  dark  places  of 
the  forest,  the  banded  rattlesnake,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  weasel  started  to  dodge  back.  Not  even 


ever  nearer  the  rustle  of  the  weasel's  pattering 
feet  through  the  dry  leaves.  Suddenly,  as  he 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  it  ceased.  Long 
ago  the  weasel  folk  have  learned  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  jjoints. 
Wherefore,  that  day,  the  red  hunter  followed  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  which  the  fox  cub  was  mak- 


his  flashing  speed,  howe\er,  could  a\ail  against 
the  stroke  of  the  snake.  Faster  than  any  eye 
could  follow,  the  flat  head  shot  forward,  gaping 
horribly,  and  from  it  two  keen,  mo\'able  fangs 
were  thrust  straight  out  like  spear-points.  They 
looked  like  crooked  white  needles,  each  with  a 
hole  in  the  side,  below  the  point,  from  which 
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oozed  the  yellow  venom.  Before  the  darting  wea- 
sel had  time  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  rock,  both 
fangs  had  pierced  his  side  and  the  great  snake 
was  back  again  in  coil.  Tottering,  as  the  deadly 
virus  touched  the  tide  of  his  fierce  blood,  and 
knowing  that  his  life  was  numbered  by  seconds, 


danger.  One  afternoon,  when  the  smaller  of  the 
two  lay  asleep  in  the  warm  sunlight,  its  pricked-up 
ears  caught  the  rush  of  great  wings  above  him. 
Swift  as  a  dissolving  shadow  he  disappeared  down 
the  burrow,  just  as  a  great  gray  goshawk  cata- 
pulted through  the  air  and  clutched  with  his  cruel 


'FOR  A  SECOND  THE  FIERCE  BEAST  AND  TUb  OKl.M  SNAKE  FACED  EACH  OTHER 


the  weasel  yet  sprang  forward — to  die  at  death- 
grips  with  his  foe.  As  he  came,  the  great  snake 
struck  again,  but  as  it  snapped  back  into  coil  the 
needle-like  teeth  of  the  other  met  in  its  brain. 
The  great  reptile  thrashed  and  writhed  and  rat- 
tled, but  the  grip  of  the  red  killer  remained  un- 
broken long  after  both  were  still  and  stark. 

Beyond  the  black  circle  of  the  woods,  away 
from  the  fatal  ledge  and  through  the  sunlight,  the 
little  cub  sped,  expecting  every  minute  to  hear 
the  fierce  patter  of  his  pursuer  close  behind. 
Little  by  little  he  circled,  until  at  last,  hardly  able 
to  believe  in  his  own  escape,  he  found  himself 
once  more  safe  in  the  depths  of  his  own  burrow. 

As  the  days  and  the  nights  slipped  by,  each 
seven  times  as  long  to  the  fox  folk,  who  are  old 
at  ten  years,  as  to  humans,  first  Mother  Fox,  and, 
later,  Father  Fox  schooled  the  cubs  against  the 
dangers  that  were  always  around  them.  They 
learned  that  death  looked  out  of  the  oval  pupils 
of  the  copperhead  and  rattlesnake,  but  that  all 
other  snakes,  even  the  threatening,  bluffing  puff- 
adder,  were  good  emergency  foods.  The  old 
foxes  taught  the  cubs  that  the  scent  of  their  half- 
brother  the  dog,  the  smell  of  smoke,  a  shadow 
from  the  sky,  or  a  flutter  in  the  air — all  meant 


cur\ed  talons  at  the  end  of  the  cub's  \  anishing 
brush. 

But  against  one  enemy  not  even  the  craft  and 
experience  of  the  old  foxes  could  avail.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  wisdom  and  the  cunning  of  the 
wild  folk  must  yield  to  the  stored-up  knowledge 
in  the  trained  brain  of  the  human. 

One  afternoon  in  late  spring  the  beech  wood  in 
which  the  den  was  hidden  was  very  still.  From 
Black  Snake  Swamp  came  the  drowsy  croon  of 
the  toads,  who  had  made  their  annual  pilgrimage 
back  to  the  water  where  they  had  been  born  and 
were  singing  the  dreamy,  beautiful  love-songs 
which  only  the  toad  folk  can  sing.  The  bank  in 
which  the  fox  home  was  dug  was  all  blue  and 
white  with  the  enameled  blossoms  of  the  innocents. 
Down  the  slope  of  the  little  hill  came  loping 
along  Mother  Fox,  looking  like  the  wolf  in  "Little 
Red  Riding-Hood,"  very  gaunt  and  tired,  and  in 
her  wake  trotted  the  two  little  cubs.  The  old  fox 
curled  herself  up  on  a  big  chestnut  stub  which 
she  used  for  a  watch  tower,  and,  dropping  her 
head  between  her  fore  paws  with  her  great  brush 
hanging  down  beside  her,  fell  asleep.  One  of  the 
little  cubs  disappeared  in  the  burrow,  while  the 
other,  more  wakeful,  played  around  outside  by 
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himself,  like  a  puppy.  He  was  woolly,  like  a  lamb, 
and  had  a  broad  forehead  and  two  pricked-up  ears 
that  seemed  enormous,  compared  with  his  tiny 
face,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  putting  his  head  to  one 
side  and  gazing  engagingly  at  the  world.  A  big 
dry  leaf  had  stuck  in  the  wool  of  his  back  and 
caught  his  eye  as  he  moved.  Bending  almost 
double,  he  snapped  at  it  and  whirled  around  and 
around  with  fierce  little  snarls,  seeking  to  abolish 
that  presumptuous  leaf.  At  last  he  lay  down,  and 
in  a  moment  he  too  was  fast  asleep  in  a  round 
warm  ball  of  soft  fur  topped  by  a  pair  of  pricked- 
up  ears.  He  looked  so  soft  and  helpless  and  con- 
fiding, sleeping  out  in  the  open,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  hard-hearted  human  indeed  who 
would  have  harmed  him. 

Unfortunately  for  the  little  family,  just  such  a 
one  spied  upon  their  seeming  safety.  Jim  Slote 
had  lanky,  straggly  red  hair,  a  thin,  mean  face, 
and  would  do  anything  for  a  living  except  work. 
His  specialty  was  poaching  on  preserved  streams 
and  shooting  game  out  of  season.  Just  as  the 
little  cub  curled  itself  up  for  a  long  nap  in  the 
stillness  of  the  late  afternoon,  he  came  slinking 
along  a  path  that  led  near  the  slope  where  the  fox 
family  lived.  His  quick  eye  caught  the  movement 
of  the  cub  and  saw  Mother  Fox  lying  asleep  on  her 
watch-tower.  The  wind,  always  the  friend  of  the 
wild  folk,  was  blowing  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  the  sleeping  foxes  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  animals  had  learned  the 
secret  of  their  home.  For  long,  Slote  stood  and 
watched  the  sleeping  animals,  until  he  had  taken  in 
every  detail  of  the  cunningly  concealed  burrows. 
Fortunately  for  them,  he  was  without  his  gun  or 
he  certainly  would  have  shot  them  sleeping. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  was  there  with  a 
spade  and  crowbar  and  a  long-handled  shovel. 
Mother  Fox  and  the  cubs  had  hunted  and  fed  full 
the  night  before  on  mice  caught  in  the  neighbor- 
ing pasture.  At  the  first  clink  of  steel  against 
gravel,  Mother  Fox  was  awake  to  her  danger. 
One  by  one  she  stole  to  the  three  exits  of  the  main 
burrow,  only  to  find  two  of  them  blocked,  while 
Slote  was  digging  swiftly  along  the  other.  Then, 
followed  by  her  trembling  cubs,  she  hurried  to 
that  last  resort  of  all,  the  emergency  burrow  which 
no  properly  built  fox-warren  is  ever  without.  It 
was  her  ill-fortune  that  Slote  was  no  novice  in 
fox  ways.  Before  he  had  dug  a  stroke  he  had 
searched  out  and  blocked  the  three  main  en- 
trances. For  long  he  hunted  for  the  secret  en- 
trance which  he  knew  must  be  there.  There  was 
no  trace  anywhere  on  the  hillside  of  an  opening. 
He  had  nearly  given  up  the  hunt  when  his  quick 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  telltale  tawny  hair  on  the 
edge  of  a  hollow  stump  which  thrust  itself  out  of 
the  ground  not  far  from  the  main  burrow.  Exam- 


ining it  more  carefully,  he  found  that  a  hole  had 
been  dug  down  through  the  soft,  decayed  wood 
and  into  the  ground  below,  intersecting  the  main 
gallery,  and  when  Mother  Fox  came  there,  she 
found  her  last  hope  gone.  The  hole  had  been 
blocked  with  heavy  stones  wedged  in  beyond  her 
power  to  dislodge  them. 

There  was  only  one  way  of  escape  left,  along 
which,  alas!  only  two  could  travel.  Mother  Fox 
made  a  swift,  anguished  choice.  Hurrying  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  main  gallerv,  beyond  the  grass- 
lined  sleeping-chamber,  beyond  the  kitchen-mid- 
den, where  scraps  and  garbage  were  thrown  and 
covered  over  with  earth,  beyond  the  little  store- 
house where,  in  times  of  plenty,  mice  and  eggs 
and  birds  and  larger  game  were  stored,  she  came 
to  the  blank  wall  where  the  last  shaft  ended. 
Gripping  the  smallest  cub  by  the  loose  skin  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  she  held  him  in  front  of  her 
as  a  cat  would  carry  a  kitten  and  dug  like  a  little 
steam-shovel,  dislodging  the  earth  with  her 
flashing  fore  paws  and  carrying  it  back  and  pack- 
ing it  behind  her  with  her  strong,  swift  hind  feet. 
Behind  her,  the  larger  cub  whimpered  and  tried 
to  follow.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  clink  of 
the  shovel  and  the  spade  as  Slote  followed  the 
trail  of  the  main  tunnel.  Just  as  the  long,  slanting 
shaft  which  the  old  fox  was  driving  in  desperate 
haste  toward  the  surface  approached  the  shelter  of 
a  tangled  thicket,  toward  which  she  had  instinc- 
tively directed  it,  the  cruel  shovel  uncovered  a 
little  tawny,  beseeching  head.  Even  as  the  old 
fox  dug  her  way  to  safety,  a  thudding  blow 
sounded  just  back  of  her  and  a  little  wailing  cry 
like  that  of  a  hurt  puppy  showed  that  not  yet 
can  there  be  any  truce  between  the  wild  folk  and 
their  most  merciless  foe. 

Gaunt  against  the  sky  showed  the  gray  rafters 
of  the  Haunted  House.  It  stared  like  a  skull 
across  the  deserted  valley  to  where  Black  Snake 
Swamp  showed  all  silver  against  the  greening 
willows.  Over  the  bowed  lintel  of  the  doorway 
the  forgotten  builder  had  fixed  the  date-stone, 
which  still  showed  the  half-effaced  figure — 1809. 
Humans  had  not  lived  in  that  house  since  one 
dreadful  night  a  long  half-century  ago,  but  for- 
giving and  forgetful  wild  folk  had  taken  a  long 
lease  of  the  place.  Hay-scented  ferns  made  a 
green  carpet  across  the  stone  threshold.  Wild 
cucumber  and  virgin's-bower  twined  in  and  out 
of  shattered  windows  and  hid  the  rents  and  tat- 
ters of  the  years.  In  a  roofless  room  a  colony  of 
white-faced  hornets  had  fashioned  a  house  of  gray 
paper  and  flashed  in  and  out  between  the  stanch 
white-oak  rafters  that  still  stood,  although  the 
shingles  and  scantlings  of  softer  stuff  had  long 
since  dropped  away,  while  through  the  cellar 
entrance  flitted  a  grayish-brown  bird  with  a 
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FATE  IS  ALWAYS  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  IIIC  WILD  FOLK" 

"One  night  as  the  cubs  were  playing  happily  around  the  den,  a  drifting  shadow  suddenly  fell;  and 
when  it  lifted,  the  smallest  of  the  cubs  was  gone,  while  from  a  near-by  tree  sounded  the  deep, 
sinister  note  of  the  great  horned  owl" 
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dark  brown  head  and  gray  breast,  who  twitched 
her  tail  sideways  whenever  she  perched  and  called 
her  name,  "Phoebe,  Phoebe."  On  the  top  of  a 
beam  in  the  half-light  she  had  built  a  nest  of 
green  moss  where  she  brooded  four  white  eggs. 


deep  stone  oven  showed  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  A  century  had  buried  it  under  the 
drift  and  detritus  of  the  years  and  dislodged  some 
of  the  stones  of  the  sides.  From  a  near-by  bank 
the  gray  foxes,  for  an  extra  home,  had  sunk  a 
  shaft  which  ran  to  the 


"AT  LAST  CURLY  WAS  ALL  OUT  OF  BREATH  AND  HAD  TO  STOP  AND  REST. 
SOON  AS  HE  DID  SO  THE  FOX  SQUATTED  DOWN  CLOSE  BESIDE  HIM" 
(SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

Several  families  of  deer-mice,  with  big  flapjiy  ears 
and  soft  lustrous  eyes  and  white  silk  stockings 
and  waistcoats,  lived  in  the  ruined  walls,  while 
an  enterprising  red  squirrel  had  used  one  of  the 
small  draft-tunnels  of  the  great  chimney  as  a 
stone-lined  storehouse  for  his  winter  supply  of 
cherry-pits,  acorns,  maple-keys  and  wild  buck- 
wheat. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  squat  buttonball  tree,  a 


oven  and  then  out  b}'  a 
hole  in  its  side  to  the 
cellar  of  the  old  house, 
which  was  so  narrowed 
and  blocked  by  sagging 
timbers  and  foundations 
that  it  made  another  con- 
venient room  for  them. 
To  this  den  Afother  Fox 
hastened  with  her  last 
cub.  There  Father  Fox 
came  when  he  found  the 
home  in  the  beech  wood 
broken  up  forever. 
There  the  last  little  cub 
learned  all  the  wile  and 
wisdom  of  the  gray  foxes. 
He  learned  to  sleep  out 
in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
warm  under  the  blanket 
he  carried  on  his  back 
and  with  his  soft  nose 
and  four  pads  wrapped 
up  in  his  fluffy  brush. 
Then  he  was  taught  to  sit 
still  and  keep  sitting  still 
when  danger  was  near, 
one  of  the  hardest  lessons 
that  the  wild  folk  have 
to  learn.  He  was  warned 
that  tempting  bits  of 
food  often  marked  a 
trap.  The  scent  of  man, 
the  bark  of  a  dog,  the 
sound  of  a  gun,  the  smell 
of  cold  iron,  the  jileasant 
taste  of  that  fatal  mush- 
room, the  death-angel — 
all  these  he  learned  meant 
death  to  careless  little 
foxes.  Running  water, 
shifting  sand,  hard- 
I)acked  sheep-paths  were 
the  friends  that  would  conceal  his  trail.  Ever  and 
always  the  breeze  blowing  toward  his  little  ]:)ointed 
nose  was  his  most  watchful  sentinel  by  day  or 
night.  He  learned  to  bark,  according  to  fox 
standards,  although  to  human  ears  he  would 
always  sound  as  if  he  were  trying  to  imitate  a 
dog  and  did  not  quite  know  how.  He  learned 
that  nanny-plums,  huckleberries,  field  mushrooms, 
meadow-mice,    garter-snakes,    and  chipmunks 
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were  good  to  eat,  and  that  the  red-pepper  mush- 
room, copperheads,  and  skunks  were  not.  It  was 
old  Father  Fox  who  taught  him  one  lesson  that 
no  red  fox  ever  learns:  by  the  time  August  had 
come,  little  Grayfox  could  shin  up  a  tree,  with  his 
long,  sinewy  legs  clinched  tight  against  the  rough 
bark,  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  cat.  A  deserted, 
red-tailed  hawk's  nest  in  the  top  of  a  tulip-poplar 
became  one  of  his  fa\-orite  resting-places.  There 
he  would  curl  up  and  sleep  for  hours,  safe  from  all 
enemies,  for  now  he  was  grown  too  big  to  fear 
those  sky-pirates,  the  hawks  and  owls. 

One  thing  he  missed,  which  neither  the  wisdom 
of  Mother  Fox  nor  the  craft  of  Father  Fox  could 
gi\e  him,  and  that  was  a  playmate.  Fox  cubs 
like  to  pla\'  as  much  as  dog  cubs  or  man  cubs. 

One  Sunday  morning  Uncle  Riley  Rexford  and 
Aunt  Hamar,  his  wife,  were  dri\ing  sedately  to 
church,  while  Curly,  the  Rexford  dog,  trotted 
sedately  behind  the  wagon.  As  they  passed  the 
Half-moon  Lot,  all  three  saw  Grayfox  chasing  a 
woodchuck.  The  sight  of  his  hereditary  foe  was 
too  much  for  Curly's  Sunday  manners.  \A'ith  a 
tremendous  bark  he  sprang  over  the  wall  and 
started  after  the  fox,  while  the  woodchuck  took 
advantage  of  his  coming  to  dive  into  a  near-by 
hole.  Then  came  a  great  exhibition  of  running. 
Around  and  around  the  pasture  the  two  dashed, 
the  fox  keeping  just  ahead  of  Curl}-,  who  had 
the  mistaken  idea  that  he  was  a  hunting-dog. 
Grayfox,  however,  was  only  trotting,  while  Curly 
was  running  his  very  best.  At  last  Curly  was  all 
out  of  breath  and  had  to  stop  and  rest.  As  soon 
as  he  did  so  the  fox  squatted  down  close  beside 
him.  Again  Curly  rushed  at  him,  and  around  the 
pasture  they  went  once  more  until,  all  tired  out. 
Curly  dragged  himself  back  o\er  the  stone  wall 


to  the  wagon  which  had  been  waiting  lor  him. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  rattling  on  the  stones,  and 
right  behind  him  on  the  wall  stood  Gray  fox,  who 
had  come  to  see  what  had  become  of  his  plaj'mate 
When  he  saw  Uncle  Riley  and  Aunt  Hamar  he 
sprang  lightly  down  and  went  across  the  pasture 
like  a  gray  streak,  showing  how  he  could  run  when 
he  wanted  to.  Curly  jumped  up  and  gave  one 
tremendous  bark  to  show  that  it  was  really  he 
who  had  driven  that  fox  away.  The  next  morning 
Curly  was  missing,  and  was  seen  trotting  toward 
the  Half-moon  Lot.  \\  hen  he  came  to  the  pas- 
ture he  jumped  up  on  the  wall  and  barked. 
Faintly  from  the  farther  side  came  a  yapping 
reply,  and  in  a  minute  Graj'fox  came  leaping  and 
curveting  across  the  field.  Once  more  the  pursuit 
began.  Sometimes  the  fox  would  stop,  and  as 
the  dog  rushed  at  him  open-mouthed  he  would 
spring  to  one  side,  gi\  e  Curly  a  nip  in  the  flank, 
and  skim  off  through  the  field  like  a  swallow. 
\\  hen  Curly  sat  down  to  rest,  the  fox  would  sit 
down  too,  not  ten  feet  away,  and  the  game  would 
keep  up  until  Curly  was  too  tired  to  run  any  more. 
From  that  day  on  and  far  into  the  winter  Curly 
and  the  fox  would  play  together  in  the  Half-moon 
Lot  at  least  once  every  week. 

At  last  came  the  month  of  February.  One 
e\'ening  Graj  fox,  now  a  full-grown  fox,  stood  out 
and  barked  at  the  full  moon.  From  far  across  the 
^■alleys  came  the  shrill  scjuall  that  a  vixen  gi\;es; 
and  drawn  by  the  call  of  the  lo\e-moon,  Gray- 
fox crossed  Fox  Valle}'  and  Fern  Valle}",  and  in 
the  far  depths  of  Bird  Valley  he  found  her. 

The  next  day  Father  and  Mother  Fox  hunted 
alone  on  their  range  and  Curly  barked  in  \  ain  in 
the  Half-moon  Lot.  Grayfox  was  busy  making 
a  home  of  his  own. 


THE  TWINKLE-TINKLE  TIME 


By  MINNIE  LEONA  UPTON 


Oh,  the  tinkle-tinkle-tinkle 
Of  the  merry  drops  that  twinkle, 
All  advancing,  dancing,  prancing. 
On  the  shining  window-pane! 
With  the  tinkling  and  the  twinkling 
Ail  the  garden  they  are  sprinkling! 
Was  there  ever  such  entrancing, 
Dancing,  prancing  April  rain? 

All  the  little  flowers  are  peeping  1 
From  the  beds  where  they  were  sleeping. 
So  beguiling  is  the  smiling 

Of  the  raindrops'  tricksy  ways; 


Up  they  spring,  all  brightly,  lightly. 
Oh,  so  eager  and  so  sprightly, 

Each  one  shining  with  the  smiling 
Of  the  joyous  April  days! 

Now  a  gleaming  and  a  beaming 
From  the  April  sky  is  streaming! 

'T  is  the  sun,  who  '11  wait  no  long  time 
For  the  rain  to  make  his  call ; 
Gaily  winging  birds  are  singing. 
All  the  air  with  jo\'  is  ringing! 
Oh,  the  merry,  cheery  song-time. 
And  the  joy-time  of  us  all! 


MAGELLAN 


By  LUCY  HUMPHREY  SMITH 


Every  one  knows  that  "in  fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  Cokimbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue," 
but  not  as  many  know  the  wonderful,  romantic 
story  of  Magellan  who  was  the  first  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe — twenty-nine  years  after 
Columbus  discovered  America — and  who  died 
four  hundred  years  ago  on  April  27,  1521.  He 
deserves  to  be  just  as  famous  as  Columbus,  for 
he  achieved  what  Columbus  planned,  the  con- 
necting of  Western  Europe  with  Eastern  Asia  by 
a  direct  route  over  the  Western  Ocean.  Take 
your  geographies  and  trace  his  long  voyage;  pic- 
ture his  little  fleet  of  ships,  all  old  and  decidedly 
the  worse  for  wear,  the  largest  only  120  tons,  and 
im.agine  his  hardships.  See  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  the  historian  who  calls  it  the  "greatest  feat 
of  continuous  seamanship  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

Magellan  was  born  in  Portugal,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  grew  up  at  court  as  one  of  the  pages  of 
Queen  Eleanor.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  un- 
selfish, full  of  rugged  fidelity  and  sturdy  character. 
He  had  "arching  brows,  fiery  black  eyes,  and  the 
strength  of  his  character  showed  in  his  face." 
In  1495  he  entered  the  service  of  King  Manual, 
and  went  on  voyages  to  India,  Cochin  China,  and 
the  Spice  Islands,  or  Moluccas.  Magellan  was 
wounded  several  times  in  battles.  He  came  at  last 
into  disfavor  with  the  king,  who  refused  to  em- 
l)loy  him  any  longer;  whereupon  he  formally 
renounced  his  nationality  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  court  of  Spain. 

On  September  20,  15 19,  the  fleet  of  five  little 


vessels,  under  the  command  of  Magellan,  sailed 
westward  from  Seville.  The  flagship  was  named 
Trinidad,  but  the  Victoria  was  the  only  one  that 
actually  sailed  the  entire  way  around  the  world. 
There  were  between  270  and  280  men  of  several 
nationalities  on  board,  of  whom  the  names  of  268 
are  known.  One  of  the  passengers  was  Antonio 
Pigafetta,  an  Italian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
voyage.  Four  copies  of  his  manuscript  still  exist, 
and  we  therefore  know  a  great  deal  about  what 
happened  on  the  journey. 

Months  later,  the  long-sought  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  discovered  by  finding  the  strait 
that  now  bears  Magellan's  name.  It  took  the 
fleet  thirty-eight  days  to  sail  through,  and  on  the 
\  03'age  across  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  the  little 
fleet  encountered  only  two  islands  in  ninety- 
eight  days.  At  "last  they  sighted  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  and,  ten  days  later,  the  Philippines. 
Magellan  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  natives.  Three 
of  the  ships  were  destroyed  in  various  mishaps 
and  misadventures,  and  only  eighteen  men 
returned  to  Seville  in  the  first  vessel  that  ever 
made  the  tour  of  the  world.  Magellan,  however, 
had  reached  the  same  longitude  where  he  had 
already  been  before,  by  the  eastern  route,  and  so 
was  the  first  man  to  sail  around  the  globe.  To 
El  Cano,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Victoria,  was  given 
the  most  splendid  crest  ever  granted  by  a  sov- 
ereign— a  terrestrial  globe  belted  with  the  legend 
Primus  circiimdedisti  me,  which  is  Latin  for  Thou 
first  didst  encircle  me. 

Magellan  was  the  one  who  deserved  it. 


MAP  SHOWING  MAGELLAN'S  VOYAGES 
The  double  line  represents  his  trip  from  Portugal  to  the  Moluccas.    The  single  line  traces  the  long,  continuous  voyage 
from  Spain  to  the  Philippines.    The  two  xs  represent  islands  discovered  by  Magellan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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THE  FIRST  MAN  TO  SAIL  AROUND  THE  GLOBE 


By  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN 


"I  SHALL  Still  press  on,  even  though  we  have  to  eat 
the  leather  on  our  ships'  yards!"  exclaimed  Ad- 
miral Fernao  de  Magalhaes,  as  his  fleet  sailed 
through  that  body  of  water  now  known  as  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  Every  school-boy  knows 
that  the  intrepid  explorer  did  press  on  and  achieve 
the  title  of  First  Circumnavigator  of  the  Globe, 
but  few  know  of  the  intensive  life  of  adventure, 
romance,  and  heroism  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  this 
lame  soldier  with  the  "heart  of  triple  bronze." 
Were  a  fiction  writer  to  compress  into  one  novel 
all  the  fascinating  experiences  of  this  man,  readers 
would  throw  down  his  work  and  exclaim,  "Im- 
possible! Overdrawn!  No  one  man  could  ever 
have  crowded  into  his  span  of  life  one  tenth  of 
the  adventures  narrated  here!"  Yet  if  we  but 
read  the  merest  sketch  of  his  career,  we  must 
accord  him  the  palm  as  a  prince  of  adventure, 
romance,  and  chivalry,  leader  in  martial  excite- 
ment and  prowess,  and — more  favored  than  most 
mortals — a  dreamer  of  dreams  that  came  true. 

A  member  of  the  lesser  Portuguese  nobility  by 
birth,  a  page  at  the  court  of  Queen  Eleanor,  an 
open-minded  man  with  a  vision  in  his  voyages  of 
exploration  to  India,  a  gallant  warrior  against  the 
Moors,  an  idolized  captain  in  his  fleet,  returning 
loyally  to  stay  with  his  ships  after  they  had  been 
deserted  by  other  officers,  a  bridegroom  in  Spain, 
a  suppliant  at  court,  an  admiral  on  the  high  seas, 
a  suppresser  of  mutiny,  an  adventurer  with  giants, 
a  defender  and  Christianizer  of  the  Indians,  a 
world-renowned  discoverer,  was  this  valiant 
soldier,  who  finally  gave  up  his  life  for  a  friend. 

Through  all  the  excitement  following  Magel- 
lan's departure  from  the  royal  court  at  Lisbon, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  youthful  ambition  to  win 
the  laurel  wreath  of  a  great  discoverer,  to  become 
even  as  great  a  discoverer  as  Columbus  himself. 
He  was  a  thoughtful  scholar,  and  after  his  first 
trip  to  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  Portuguese 
route,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  became 
convinced  that  if  the  world  were  as  round  as  he 
believed  it  to  be,  he  could  reach  these  islands  by 
going  West.  Having  been  wounded  by  a  poi- 
soned arrow  in  the  Moorish  wars  and  lamed  for 
life,  the  career  of  an  independent  discoverer  ap- 
peared to  him  even  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
a  soldier.  So,  repairing  to  court,  he  laid  his  plan 
before  King  Manuel.  To  his  consternation,  the 
young  king  not  only  ridiculed  his  idea,  putting  it 
on  a  par  with  a  journey  to  another  planet,  but 
even  refused  such  a  visionary  the  usual  permission 
to  kiss  his  royal  hand  at  parting. 


In  those  days,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man  to  transfer  his  citizenship  and  adopt  another 
country,  so,  tucking  his  home-made  globe  under 
his  arm,  Magellan  repaired  to  the  court  of  Spain. 


J:rom  Wiusor's   'Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America" 


FERDINAND  MAGELLAN 

His  first  stopping-place  was  at  the  home  of  his 
cousin,  then  mayor  of  Seville.  This  dignitary, 
having  heard  of  his  gallant  kinsman's  exploits  in 
Africa  and  India,  received  the  young  man  kindly 
and  gave  him  in  marriage  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Beatriz,  the  young  courtier's  first  love.  Not  long 
afterward,  the  project  of  the  young  Portuguese 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  King 
Charles,  who  promised  to  equip  for  him  a  small 
fleet  of  which  Magellan  was  to  be  admiral. 

Hearing  that  Magellan's  visionary  expedition 
was  about  to  materialize  under  the  patronage  of 
a  rival  king,  Manuel  sent  envoys  to  warn  his 
former  subject  that  the  proposed  route  was  beset 
with  dangers  and  that  he  should,  therefore,  aban- 
don it  and  take  the  straight  road  home.  But 
Magellan  was  not  to  be  so  easily  turned  back  and 
replied  stoutly,  "Nay,  should  I  go  back  to  Portu- 
gal, there  would  be  nothing  left  for  me  but  the 
seven  ells  of  serge  and  the  acorn  beads  of  the 
hermit." 

Finding  him  so  determined  to  follow  up  the 
adventure,  the  envoys  thereupon  hired  an  assassin 
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to  lie  in  wait  for  the  young  cavalier,  and,  when 
this  attempt  proved  a  failure,  tried  to  stir  up  the 
populace  against  a  foreigner  put  in  command  of 
a  Spanish  fleet;  and  had  not  the  newly  made 
admiral  escaped  into  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  furious  mob. 
(The  Portuguese 'even  attempted  afterward,  but 
in  vain,  to  waylay  his  fleet  on  the  high  seas.) 
\\"hen  Magellan  was  married  in  the  famous  old 
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cathedral  at  Seville  the  ma\or  attended  in  his 
ofiicial  regalia,  while  the  bridegroom  was  attired 
in  picturesque  velvet,  silk,  and  gold  lace,  the 
bride  wearing  the  brocade  and  the  lace  mantilla 
so  beloved  of  Spanish  women.  Only  a  few  months 
later,  however,  the  intrepid  Magellan  left  Seville, 
sailing  from  near  the  famous  "Tower  of  Gold," 
down  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  Trinidad,  the 
admiral's  flagship  of  the  fleet  of  fi\'e  vessels  ftir- 
alshed  by  the  king  for  the  great  seafaring  venture 
which  was  to  bring  him  such  geographic  renown. 

Sailing  southwest  across  the  Atlantic,  they  first 
touched  at  Brazil  and  then  sailed  down  the  coast. 
Reaching  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  they  thought  they 
had  found  the  coveted  passage  to  China;  but  a 
brief  sail  up  the  "Silver  River"  soon  proved  to  them 
that  its  water  was  growing  constantly  fresher,  so 
they  continued  down  the  coast.  As  they  neared 
the  southern  point  of  the  continent,  they  beheld 
a  gigantic  Indian  on  the  beach,  dancing,  sing- 


ing, and  pouring  sand  upon  his  head.  Magellan 
immediately  sent  ashore  a  Spanish  sailor, — a 
Spaniard  came  only  as  high  as  the  Indian's  belt, 
• — instructing  him  to  imitate  the  giant's  every 
motion  and,  if  possible,  decoy  him  and  some  of 
his  companions  aboard  ship.  This  the  seaman 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  Magellan  thereupon 
dubbed  the  tribe  "Patagonians,"  the  "Big- 
Feet,"  because  the  size  of  their  huge  feet  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  llama  skins  tied  to  them 
with  thongs.  When  the  savage  and  his  com- 
rades came  aboard,  the  Spaniards  delighted  them 
by  presenting  them  with  the  first  looking-glasses 
they  had  ever  seen,  and  with  some  of  the  twenty 
thousand  little  bells  and  the  five  hundred  pounds 
of  glass  beads  which  had  been  stowed  in  the  hold 
for  trading  purposes.  On  the  South  American 
coast,  these  trifles  possessed  a  great  value,  for  a 
tinkling  bell  bought  a  full  basket  of  potatoes,  and 
five  fowl  were  offered  for  a  single  playing-card. 

After  a  trying  southern  winter,  on  October  21, 
the  fleet  reached  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
long-sought  passage  and  the  admiral  sent  an 
exploring  ship  to  see  whether  these  waters,  too, 
would  also  become  fresh,  denoting  a  river  in- 
stead of  a  strait.  Before  long  the  scout-ship  re- 
turned and  reported  that  the  water  was  still  salt. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  ships  had  deserted,  putting 
back  home  and  justifying  its  return  by  claiming 
to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  wrecked  fleet.  Mutiny 
had  also  raised  its  ugly  head  and  been  quickly 
suppressed.  But  when  the  probable  discovery  of 
the  strait  was  announced,  the  enthusiasm  became 
general,  and  amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the 
royal  standard  and  ensign  floated  to  the  breeze. 
Of  course,  it  was  also  celebrated  with  due  relig- 
ious ceremony,  Magellan  attending  attired  in  vel- 
\  et  doublet,  plumed  cap,  and  jeweled  sword. 

Then,  after  much  feasting,  merrymaking,  and 
lusty  cheering,  came  the  exciting  task  of  thread- 
ing the  straits,  which  divided  so  often  that  the 
fleet  was  frequently  all  but  lost  in  the  archipelago. 
Every  day  was  a  wonder-day  as  they  steered 
through  foaming  gulfs,  past  jutting  reefs,  pic- 
turesque, lofty  masses  of  rock,  and  snow-capped 
mountains.  Thirty-eight  days  slipped  by  before 
they  emerged  on  the  western  side,  entering  the 
"Mare  Pacificum"  (Pacific  Ocean),  as  Magellan 
named  the  great  body  of  water  which  Balboa  had 
called  the  South  Sea. 

Just  four  hundred  years  ago  this  practical 
dreamer  realized  his  dream!  Out  of  the  mirage 
descried  by  the  seer  emerged  the  reality  which 
proved  the  truth  of  the  Columbus  dream;  for 
Columbus  never  suspected  that  he  had  not  yet 
reached  Asia,  nor  that  beyond  the  continent 
which  he  did  find  stretched  a  mighty  ocean  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  Atlantic,  which  he  had 
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so  blindly  crossed.  It  took  half  as  many  days  to  obliged  to  make  his  words  good.  As  the  voyage 
thread  the  newly  discovered  strait  as  Columbus  stretched  itself  out  the  food  was  entirely  exhausted 
consumed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic;  then  there  had  and  the  famished  crews  were  only  too  glad  to 
been  the  antarctic  winter  to  be  weathered,  and  the  strip  off  the  leather  which  protected  the  rigging, 
voyage  across  the  uncharted  Pacific  still  lay  be-  but  the  skins  were  so  toughened  that  they  had  to 
fore  them.  Magellan  put 
the  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus where  it  belonged 
on  the  map — not  as  the 
East  Indies,  but  as  a  new 
world.  Columbus  added 
this  new  world  because 
of  his  sublime  tenacity  of 
purpose,  aided  by  a  for- 
tunate accident.  Magel- 
lan accomplished  exactly 
what  he  had  planned  to 
do,  what  Columbus  had 
also  planned  to  do,  and 
died  supposing  he  had 
done. 

When  the  excitement 
had  died  down,  mutiny 
again  broke  out,  the  com- 
manders and  crews  of 
the  other  vessels  claiming 
that,  having  achieved 
the  object  which  they 
came  to  accomplish,  it 
was  expedient  to  return 
home  as  speedily  as 
possible.  But  during  the 
long  journey  Magellan 
had  been  making  other 
plans.  He  had  promised 
the  Spanish  king  that  he 
would  bring  him  a  cargo 
of  spices  from  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  he  meant  to 
keep  his  word,  though 
neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  had  any  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  ocean 
they  would  have  to  cross. 
Then,  too,  he  had  already 
gone  to  the  Spice  Islands 

by  the  eastern  route,  and  he  realized  that  if  he 
could  now  reach  the  same  spot  from  the  west, 
he  would  have  triumphantly  demonstrated  that 
the  world  was  round.  But  his  ambition  ran  still 
higher:  it  would  not  be  enough  for  him  personally 
to  have  circumnavigated  the  globe;  he  wished  his 
fleet,  also,  to  share  in  the  triumph. 

He  therefore  asserted  his  authority,  put  some 
of  the  mutineers  in  irons,  executed  a  few  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  doggedly  steered  for  the  Spice 
Islands,  stating  his  determination  in  the  words 
which  open  this  sketch.    All  too  soon  he  was 
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be  tied  with  ropes  and  trailed  in  the  ship's  wake 
for  several  days  before  they  could  be  singed  and 
greedily  devoured  by  the  frenzied  men.  Mean- 
while, the  ships'  rats  were  caught,  and  sold  for 
food  at  a  half-ducat  apiece,  and  even  sawdust  was 
eagerly  swallowed.  Redeeming  his  promise, 
Magellan  shared  this  food  with  his  men,  many  of 
whom  became  ill,  while  twenty  of  them  died. 
Despite  every  fresh  calamity,  the  admiral's 
sword  was  ever  on  his  hip  and  his  dagger  in  his 
hand,  and  on  his  lips  the  proverb,  "The  lame  goat 
never  takes  a  siesta." 
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But  three  ships  were  left  to  Magellan  when, 
with  his  stricken  crew,  he  arrived  at  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  the  tragic  crossing  of  the  Pacific  having 
taken  them  three  and  a  half  months.  After  that, 
their  ex]3eriences  shifted  with  bewildering  sudden- 
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ness  from  privation  to  plenty.  .'\n  abundance  uf 
food  restored  the  health  of  many  of  the  crew,  but 
one  ship  was  burned  and  another  rendered  ^o  un- 
sea worthy  that  finallv  only  tlie  \'ictr>ria  was  left 
for  the  home  trip. 

At  many  points  on  his  journey  the  admiral 
placated  the  "kings,"  and  won  their  allegiance  to 
the  faith  and  scepter  of  Charles  V,  presenting  the 
savage  monarchs  with  red-veh'et  throne  chairs — 
his  little  vessel,  a  third  smaller  than  the  Mayflower, 
apparently  carrying  even  more  of  these  august 
furnishings  than  did  that  famous  Puritan  vessel 


of  antiques.  Traveling  among  the  Malays,  he 
erected  crosses  surmounted  by  wooden  crowns  as 
a  token  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  islands 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Although  many  of  their  inland  excursions — 
with  palanquins,  pea- 
cocks, and  pageants — 
read  more  like  the  tales 
from  "The  Arabian 
Nights"  than  historic 
facts,  the  records  of  these 
magical  journeys  may 
still  be  read  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  diarist  of  the 
expedition.  At  Borneo, 
for  example,  the  officers 
were  met  on  the  quay  by 
two  immense  elephants 
caparisoned  in  rich  and 
rainbow-hued  silks,  ac- 
companied by  twelve 
nati\'es  bearing  large 
porcelain  vases  covered 
with  silk  napkins  to 
receive  the  presents 
brought  by  their  visitors. 
The  Spaniards  clambered 
upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  natives  into  the  pal- 
anquins and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  palace, 
passing  through  three 
hundred  of  the  king's 
guard  with  daggers 
drawn,  catching  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  monarch 
through  a  perspective  of 
brocade-hung  salons, 
and  stating  their  mission 
through  a  series  of 
interpreters. 

With  the  sa\'age  chiefs, 
their   intercourse  was 
equally  impressi\'e, 
though  very  different. 
In  the  islands  now  known 
as  the  Philippines  they  were  feasted  on  bananas, 
— described  by  the  sailors  as  "figs  a  foot  long," — 
and  the  king  of  Cebu,  pricking  his  right  arm,  let 
a  little  blood  flow  upon  a  fig-leaf,  sending  it  to 
Magellan  as  a  token  of  l())'alty  and  asking  a 
similar  token  in  return. 

This  ruler  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity, but  soon  after  the  new  convert  and  his  subjects 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  Spain,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  chief  of  a  rival  island ;  so  the  king  of  Cebu 
called  upon  Magellan  as  representative  of  his 
new  Spanish  overlord   to  pro\e  himself  their 
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champion.  Wishing  to  defend  his  new  brothers 
in  the  faith,  Magellan  postponed  his  voA-age  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  not  a  da\  's  sail  away,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  campaign  with  more  ardor  than 
prudence,  mustering  his  crew  and  cannon  into 
the  service.  Although  at  first  terrified  by  the 
cannon,  the  Indians  soon  saw  that  their  forces  far 
outnumbered  the  Spanish,  so  they  redoubled  their 
eflforts,  directing  their  main  attack  upon  Magel- 
lan. Though  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  the 
admiral  still  fought  on.  Twice  his  helmet  was 
knocked  oft'  by  the  shower  of  missiles,  but  as 
coolh'  as  though  on  the  deck  of  his  flagship  he  bent 
each  time,  picked  up  the  helmet,  fastened  it  on, 
and  returned  to  the  attack.  Finally,  overcome  by 
numbers,  he  fell,  protecting  the  retreat  of  his  men. 

El  Cano  then  took  command  of  the  single 
remaining  ship  and,  with  the  few  sur\  ivors  of  its 
crew,  reached  the  near-by  Spice  Islands,  just 
twenty-sLx  months  after  leaving  Spain.  They 
determined  to  load  the  vessel  with  spices  and 
return  forthwith,  carn>-ing  to  their  king  the  news 
of  their  dead  commander's  epic  voyage.  As 
each  sailor  was  allowed  to  carry  home  a  certain 
amount  of  the  precious  spices,  very  lively  and 
hurried  bargaining  then  took  place;  for  these 
islands  were  Portuguese  property,  and  the  sea- 
men knew  that  they  had  no  right  there.  A  yard 
of  gay  ribbon  paid  for  one  hundred  pounds  of 
the  fragrant  cargo,  and  the  men  e\'en  traded  the 


ceeded  in  value  the  entire  cost  of  the  expedition. 

When  this  little  ship,  with  but  eighteen  ex- 
hausted men  left  of  the  original  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  finally  sailed  up  the  ri\er  to  Seville,  the 
half-famished  survivors,  barefooted  and  in  shirt 
sleeves,  staggered  up  to  the  cathedral,  where 
Magellan  had  been  married,  and,  kneeling  before 
the  altar,  gave  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival  home. 
Magellan's  widow  with  her  little  child,  born  while 
its  father  was  immortalizing  his  name,  and  all 
Seville  rushed  to  hear  the  amazing  news;  for  Spain 
had  long  since  gi\-en  up  the  expedition  as  lost. 

The  king  despatched  a  courier  in^"iting  El  Cano 
and  his  comrades  to  visit  his  court  at  X'alladolid, 
giN'ing  them  a  splendid  welcome,  pensioning  hand- 
somely each  of  the  sur\-i\'ors,  and  designing  for 
El  Cano  a  coat  of  arms  displaying  gold  nutmegs 
and  clo\"es  and  a  globe  with  the  motto,  "Primus 
circumdedisti  me" — "Thou  first  didst  encircle  me." 
While  the  captain  deserved  great  praise  for  fight- 
ing his  way  home  to  tell  the  epoch-making  news, 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  globe-girdler  properly 
falls  to  Magellan. 

Many  have  bemoaned  the  fact  that  Magellan's 
championship  of  the  savages  prevented  his  trium- 
phal return  to  Spain;  but  as  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  his  ^'outhful  vision  take  on  reality, — coming 
by  the  western  route  to  the  Spice  Islands  which 
he  had  formerly  reached  from  the  east, — \\\\y 
regret  that,  his  dream  come  true,  he  made  the  su- 
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garments  they  were  wearing  for  the  coveted  plun- 
der. Some  idea  of  the  European  value  of  these 
spices  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
twenty-six  tons  carried  home  by  the  Victoria  ex- 


preme  sacrifice,  laying  down  his  life  for  his  friends? 

All  the  world  admits  that  Magellan's  voyage 
was  what  John  Fiske  terms,  "the  greatest  feat  of 
navigation  ever  performed,"  that  he  first  trav- 
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ersed  and  named  the  Pacific,  that  he  first  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  a  day  is  lost  when  saiHng 
with  the  sun  from  east  to  west,  and  that  it  is  to 
his  dauntless  courage  and  logical  mind  we  owe 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  earth 
is  a  sphere. 

Last  year,  Seville  most  fittingly  celebrated  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  this  enterprise 
which  she  fathered,  by  a  World's  Fair  unique 
among  expositions.  The  quaint,  old  Moorish 
city  has  changed  little  since  the  bridegroom- 
admiral  sailed  from  her  "Tower  of  Gold"  down 
the  Guadalquivir  to  join  his  fleet  waiting  for  him 


by  the  hoary  old  castle  of  San  Lucar,  and  formed 
a  most  fascinating  architectural  and  historic  back- 
ground for  the  novel  buildings  and  landscape  fea- 
tures difi'erentiating  the  Sevillian  fair  from  the 
mammoth  exhibitions  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. Stories  told  in  tile  formed  the  unusual 
pavilions,  while  statues,  the  wonderful  landscape- 
gardening  of  Spain,  and,  lastly,  the  lively,  pictur- 
esque Sevillians  themselves,  offered  a  combina- 
tion of  fascinations,  a  gem  of  an  exposition,  which 
well  rewarded  e\'en  the  most  jaded  tourist  going 
there  to  pay  his  respects  to  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
tiie  First  Circumna\"isator  of  our  Globe. 


At  amber  dawn  we  put  to  sea, 
W'ith  sails  of  broidered  gold. 
All  day  we  swept,  while  the  hea\  cns  w  ept. 
All  night  we  tossed  and  rolled. 

The  white  foam  broke  from  her  i^•ory  bow, 

Like  lace  from  my  lady's  throat ; 
Tiie  north  wind  shrilled  in  the  rigging-lines, 

A  piercing  trelole  note. 
Day  by  day  we  scudded  south. 

Under  a  torrid  sun; 
At  night  the  stars,  in  our  teak-wood  sjxirs, 
Twinkled  a  benison. 

We  came  to  a  sea  of  phantom  winds 

And  phosphorescent  mist, 
Lit  with  a  strange,  uncertain  light. 

And  ringed  with  amethyst. 
While  grim  across  our  painted  bow. 

There  crouched  the  Unknown  Land — 
A  craggy  height  of  chrysolite, 
A  beach  of  shell-pale  sand. 

Then  we  sharpened  bright  each  falchion  edge. 

Whetted  the  halberd  points, 
Greased  the  hides  on  the  battle  shields, 

Tightened  the  armor  joints. 


Through  the  surf  from  our  anchored  ship 

We  waded — freemen  all; 
I'lung  to  the  sky  our  battle-cry, 
y\nd  stormed  the  cit}'  wall. 

The  arrows  on  our  crested  helms 

Dinned  like  autumn  hail; 
Sword  and  mace  and  battle-ax 
Scarred  our  burnished  mail. 
Back  wc  pressed  their  panting  ranks; 

Hacked  a  crimson  lane; 
Our  wild  war-song  and  battle-gong 
Drowned  their  feeble  strain. 

The  rose  light  of  the  fading  sun 

Fell  o'er  a  vanquished  race; 
Slain  were  their  three-score  champions; 

Their  town  a  conquered  place! 
Then  we  to  ship  and  sea  again; 

Ho,  for  the  home-land  shore! 
With  scars  and  wounds  and  gold  doubloons 
And  tales  for  minstrels'  lore. 

Now  this  adventure,  wild  and  strange 

As  heart  could  e'er  desire. 
Was  mine  one  day — while  I  sat  and  dozed 

Before  a  glowing  fire. 
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October  ii. 
To-morrow  will  be  Columbus  Day  and  the  third 
anniversary  of  our  adventure  here.  Wildyrie  has 
been  a  new  world  to  the  three  of  us  and  of  rather 
more  use  than  America  was  to  poor  old  Columbus. 
Everybody  ought  to  set  aside  Columbus  Day  to 
discover  for  themselves  something  that  they  need 
and  then,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  use  it. 

We  were  sitting  around  the  door  in  the  late 
afternoon  sun  talking — that  is,  letting  our  thoughts 
run  over  in  words  when  the  stream  of  our  ideas 
got  too  full.  Prunier  was  cleaning  his  gun,  for  we 
would  soon  go  out  on  our  annual  buck-catching 
expedition  and  unfortunately  salt  on  the  tail  is 
not  sufficient;  a  deer's  tail  is  too  short.  Essex 
Ead  (I  think  I  '11  have  to  give  him  a  razor  this 
Christmas)  was  plucking  a  partridge  which,  un- 
luckily for  it,  had  been  looking  the  other  way  at 
just  the  wrong  time.  And  I  was  answering  cor- 
respondence. For  though  it  is  half  a  day's 
journey  to  the  nearest  post-office,  I  have  n't  forgot- 
ten the  taste  of  stamp-glue.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  I  was  writing  to  my  fairy  godmother. 

I  suppose  when  my  descendants  read  this,  if 
they  ever  do,  they  '11  say:  "Pooh!"  or  "Pshaw!" 
(according  to  taste)  "Lucky  always  was  a  roman- 
tic idiot!    Fairy  godmothers  in   1920!  What 


nonsense!"  But  I  let  them  judge  from  the  facts. 
Out  of  the  clear  sky  comes  a  box  parcels-post.  In 
the  box  are  some  exquisite  cooky-like  rings,  to- 
gether with  other  confections  and  a  charming 
water-color  of  a  tree-protected  house  which  gives 
the  sense  of  mystery  proper, to  a  home  of  beauti- 
ful magic.  A  note  beginning,  "For  the  Lucky 
Three  of  Wilderness  House,"  and  ending,"  From 
their  Fairy  Godmother,"  accompanied  this  deli- 
cious surprise.  Fortunately,  even  fairies  have  to 
put  their  address  on  the  outside  of  parcels  sent  by 
post,  so  I  was  trying  to  thank  our  invisible  god- 
mother and  had  got  this  far: 

"Charming  Fairy: 

"Doubtless  you  have  often  flown  on  your 
broomstick  over  Wilderness  House,  ha\'e  coughed 
slightly  in  the  blue  smoke  rising  from  Prunier's 
birch-wood  fires,  have  looked  through  the  roof 
and  seen  Essex  Lad  saying  'Amo,  amas,  amat' 
with  his  lips,  but  T  like  cookies'  with  his  mind, 
and  so  determined  to  see  that  the  boy  was  hu- 
mored a  little,  for  I  admit  that  deer  and  dough- 
nuts are  our  chief  diet. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  we 
ha\'e  such  a  watchful  (and  skilled)  godmother  to 
look  after  us.    One  of  these  nights  I  shall  hope  to 
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see  ride  across  the  face  of  the  round  white 
moon  as  he  rises  over  Cloud's  Cobble.  Any 
e^'ening  you  select  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  by 
the  side  of  Dark-Eyed  Water  in  order  to  present 
the  three  wishes  to  which  we  are,  I  suppose, 
formally  entitled.  Though,  on  second  thought,  I 
might  prepare  you  for  them  by  a  few  vague  hints 
now.    Perhaps    .    .  ." 

I  HAD  just  written  that  fairy  word,  "perhaps," 
when  the  sound  reached  us,  a  strange  whir  in  the 
upper  light.  Prunier  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth — a  sign  of  great  mental  excitement.  E.  L. 
stopped  plucking  the  late  partridge  and  stared 
into  the  humming  heavens.  I  interrupted  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  suitable  wish  and  looked  up 
in  the  direction  whence  came  the  sound  and  saw 
suddenly,  high  in  the  evening  blue,  a  white  star 
appearing  out  of  nothing,  signaling  with  a  dazzle 
of  light  to  the  wide  wilderness,  dropping,  vanish- 
ing, gleaming  once  more  lower  in  a  gorgeous 
spiral,  an  eagle  for  speed,  but  a  creature  for 
noise  that  exceeded  forty  snorting  griffins. 

Prunier's  pipe  went  out.  (This  means  some- 
thing.) 

E.  L.  was  afire  with  excitement.  "It 's  coming 
down;  it 's  coming  down  here!"  he  cried,  craning 
his  neck  into  the  elements.  I  was  glad  his  body 
remembered  to  turn  with  the  head  or  his  neck 
would  have  been  wrung  like  the  partridge's. 

Once  the  bird  man  disappeared  over  the  trees 
and  we  held  our  breath.  To  lose  him  now  would 
have  been  worse  than  missing  one's  first  buck; 
but  back  he  circled,  catching  the  sun  on  his  wings, 
sure  as  a  falcon,  but  uttering  those  dreadful 
noises,  like  syncopated  hippopotamus  cries. 
Prunier,  for  once,  was  excited  and  looked  along 
the  rifle-sights  at  him.  I  believe  he  would  have 
brought  the  birdman  down  if  he  had  attempted  to 
escape.  But  the  plane  reached  earth  and  ran 
along  Prunier's  potato  patch.    We  charged  after! 

A  young,  slim,  good-looking  Englishman 
climbed  down  and  greeted  us. 

"I  say,  luck  that!"  he  remarked,  surveying  his 
track  along  the  ribbon  of  level  garden,  "A  bit  of 
forest  you  've  got  here." 

"Between  three  and  four  million  acres,"  I 
said,  "counting  the  lakes." 

"Oh!  really?    I  'm  not  in  Canada,  am  1?" 

"No,  in  a  corner  of  the  Empire  State,  but  not  a 
crowded  corner.  During  the  eight  winter  months 
my  friends  here,"  and  I  introduced  them  to  Cap- 
tain Broad,  Royal  Air  Force,  "just  the  three  of  us, 
are  about  the  entire  population  of  this  part  of 
paradise,  call  it  twenty  by  thirty  miles,  si.x  hun- 
dred square  miles,  that  is." 

"Extraordinary,  really!" 

"You  see,  we  're  glad  to  have  you  drop  in  on  us." 


"You  bet,"  added  E.  L.,  who  is  n't  mercenary 
but  who  is  n't  blind  either  to  an  opportunity  when 
offered.    "We  '11  show  you  some  sport." 

The  aerial  visitor's  British  blood  responded  to 
the  word.  He  mentioned  that  he  'd  have  "to 
hop  over  to  Montreal"  soon,  but  thought  he  could 
stop  down  with  us  for  a  day  or  so,  and  what  was 
this  Wildyrie  place  anyhow? 

That  evening  was  like  no  other  we  had  ever 
spent.  Our  keen  young  captain,  who  had  had 
four  years  at  the  front,  mostly  up  in  the  air,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  talk  a  little;  and  your  edu- 
cated Englishman  is  the  best  talker  in  the  world. 
His  conversation  does  n't  slop  over,  does  n't 
gush;  the  words  fit  into  place  like  parts  of  a  trout- 
rod.  After  supper  we  drew  up  before  the  hearth 
and  Captain  Broad  plied  me  with  questions  about 
this  country  he  'd  invaded.  An  Englishman  is 
land-curious,  a  born  geographer,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  tell  him  of  our  wonderful  wilderness 
lying  next  to  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

"You  see  that  hearth  there?"  I  said,  "well 
that 's  the  center  shrine  of  the  group  of  buildings 
we  call  Wilderness  House  which  is  set  in  the 
boundary-less  place  called  Wildyrie  which  is 
situated  in  New  York  State's  great  pleasure-land 
known  as  the  Adirondack  Park  which  is  free  to 
all  to  use  and  enjoy." 

"Free?  How  extraordinaiy !  It  looks  like  a 
royal  estate." 

"Exactly,  for  e\'erybody  feels  like  a  prince  here. 
A  man  can  write  to  the  Conservation  Commission 
at  Albany,  get  permission  to  put  up  his  tents,  can 
load  his  family  into  the  motor,  pick  out  his  lake, 
catch  the  fish,  preserve  the  berries,  shoot  his  deer, 
use  the  fallen  timber,  get  well  if  he  is  ailing,  keep 
well,  forget  that  there  is  anything  but  well-ness, 
and  enjoy  himself  imperially — all  for  that  pre- 
liminary post-card  of  permission!" 

"Really?  extraordinary!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Broad,  thoughtfully;  "and  to  think  I  was  lunching 
at  the  Aero  Club,  New  York,  five  hours  ago!" 

"Of  course  we  can't  all  fly  here,"  I  said,  "but 
even  by  train  it  is  only  a  night's  ride." 

We  put  some  more  logs  on  the  fire  and  I  told 
him  about  the  separate  delights  of  our  several 
seasons.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  hearing  about  our 
fairy  godmother,  too. 

October  12,  Columbus  Day. 
It  will  technically  be  the  thirteenth  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  to-day  Essex  Lad  and  I  have  dis- 
covered a  new  world  and  I 'm  too  excited  to  sleep. 
I  don't  suppose  Columbus  even  bothered  to  go  to 
bed  this  night  back  in  1492. 

Firstly,  in  Broad  we  discovered  a  friend,  which 
is  worth  more  even  than  stumbling  upon  an 
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empty  hemisi^here.  Then  we  discovered  that  in 
him  we  were  entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  an 
angel  complete — with  wings,  and  a  heart.  For 
though  he  was  dead  anxious  to  get  to  Montreal,  he 
knew  we 'd  like  to  fly.  And  yet  an  Englishman 
is  always  shy  about  conferring  a  favor  too  boldly; 
so  just  before  going  to  bed  last  night  he  said  non- 
chalantly: "It  looks  like  a  jolly  day  for  to-morrow. 
The  air  will  hardly  be  rough  even  among  these 
hills." 

"It  is  our  best  Indian-summer  weather,"  I  said. 

"I  could  get  started  by  nine,  I  fanc}  ,"  lie  said 
shyly  to  a  shoe  of  his. 

"Then  we  '11  have  breakfast  for  you  at  eight," 
I  said,  just  a  little  sadly.  Essex  Lad  would  be  so 
disappointed  not  to  ha\e  just  a  taste  of  flight. 

"You  had  best  take  something  warm,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"Oh,  I  always  have  coffee." 

"I  meant  up,"  he  said  desperatcK',  "at  ten 
thousand  feet  we  might — " 

"We"?  said  E.  L.  pouncing  on  the  pronoun, 
"we"? 

Captain  Broad  smiled  at  the  boy's  pleasure, 
relieved  to  have  the  invitation  out.  "Right-o. 
You  've  never  flown?  How  extraordinary! 
Well,  we  '11  put  on  a  show  for  the  Empire  State 
bears.  Besides  I  want  to  do  a  turn  around  the 
mountains.  You  and  Mr.  Luck}'  the  first  time, 
and  then  I  can  take  up  Prunier.    .    .  ." 

"Non,  merci!"  said  Prunier,  with  extravagant 
emphasis,  "I  do  not  fly  very  much." 

Prunier,  who  believes  in  werewolves,  does  n't 
quite  approve  of  having  a  witch  (fairy  godmother) 
sending  us  fruit-cakes  (though  I  notice  he  takes 
his  share)  and  logically  refused  to  ride  on  a  broom- 
stick with  us.  We — 

October  13. 
I  INTENDED  to  write  down  the  sensations  we  had 
on  our  first  flight,  but  I  made  this  discover^':  that 
flying  is  a  sure  cure  for  insomnia.  I  could  n't 
have  kept  awake  a  minute  longer  to  endorse  a 
check  for  a  million  dollars.  Captain  Broad  says 
that  he  sleeps  like  a  log  after  a  long  day  of  flying. 
This  is  a  valuable  discovery  for  those  poor  city 
people  who  can't  chop  wood,  haul  ice,  climb 
mountains,  ski  down  them,  and  otherwise  earn  an 
appetite  for  slumber. 

To-day  we  bade  good-by  to  Broad,  "a  peach  of  a 
fellow"  as  E.  L.  said,  in  a  confidential  valedictor\'. 
Broad  got  full  directions  as  to  the  village  and 
tree-protected  house  where  lives  our  fairy  god- 
mother, and  took  a  haunch  of  venison  wrapped  up 
in  birch-bark  to  droj)  on  her  lawn  as  he  went  over. 
E.  L.  suggested  a  jileasant  inscription:  "Deer  to 
the  Dear,  with  love  from  the  Lucky  Three  of 
Wildyrie,  by  Witches'  Aerial  Mail,  kindness  of 
Goblin  Broad."    I  hope  our  good  fairy  gets  it. 


We  ha\e  just  seen  wildcat  tracks  and  are  off 
a-trackin',  so,  instead  of  that  long  description, 
I  '11  have  to  let  it  go  with  copies  of  letters  written 
by  the  three  of  us.  I  made  Prunier  write  to  our 
godmother  acknowledging  our  present.  E.  L. 
was  bubbling  over  with  the  trip  and  wanted  to 
write.  And  my  letter  is  to  the  good  St.  Nich- 
OL.\s,  because  some  day  I  want  soriie  saint  to 
put  a  gift  of  a  trip  to  the  Adirondacks  in  ever}- 
child's  stocking.  Prunicr's  letter  first;  his  own 
spelling. 

"Deer  Godmere: 

"This  is  a  sadness  that  I  write.  To-daj-  my 
frends  have  flown  away  into  the  blue  sky.  It  i. 
not  rite.  Lc  bon  Dieii,  he  has  made  the  sky  for 
the  winds  and  clouds,  but  not  for  machinery.  I 
love  the  sky,  the  soft  south  wind,  I  lo\'e  the  stars 
in  it,  and  the  wild  gese  from  my  Northland.  But 
other  gese,  non,  chere  Godmere. 

"Monsieur  Lucky  sed  I  was  to  thank  3'ou  for 
le  bon  gateau.  I  had  fear  that  it  have  a  charm 
in  it.  But  it  has  not  hurt  me.  If  you  send  more 
I  will  eat  it  without  fear. 

"All  revoir,  chere  gndniere, 

"}  our  godfils, 

"J.  DE  St.  X.  Prunier. 
"P.  .S.    Same  address  as  before." 

Wilderness  House. 

"Dear  Fairy  Godmother: 

"This  is  Essex  Lad  writing  to  you  for  the  first 
time.  I  hope  to  write  you  many  letters.  Be- 
cause, first,  it  is  nice  to  have  a  fairy  godmother  to 
write  to,  and  because  I  want  to  tell  you  all 
about  Wildyrie.  But  now  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  flying.  Lucky  says  what  a  waste  of  time, 
when  your  ancestors  started  it  all.  But  I  think 
you  must  have  got  your  hand  out  or  lost  your 
broomstick  or  you  would  have  come  here  long  ago. 

"First  you  pour  in  gasoline  through  a  chamois 
and  next  put  in  castor-oil,  which  seems  a  mean 
thing  to  do  to  even  an  engine.  Then  turn  the 
propeller,  and  when  it 's  going  around  so  fast  you 
can't  see  it,  you  start.  Captain  Broad  sat  facing 
the  propeller,  which  ought  to  be  the  thing's  tail 
but  is  its  head  instead;  then  I  sat  in  a  little  place 
and  Lucky  with  the  camera  behind  me. 

"It  was  as  exciting  as  being  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent that  got  more  accidental  all  the  time  and  yet 
never  hurt  any  one.  We  ran  along  the  potato 
patch  like  an  automobile,  faster  and  faster,  and 
just  as  I  was  sure  we  were  going  to  run  right  into 
Dark-Eyed  Water  we  were  over  it.  It  was  drop- 
ping below  us.  We  were  running  up  an  air-hill, 
dropping  into  little  air-hollows  with  a  feeling  like 
being  in  a  canoe  in  the  ocean,  climbing,  climbing, 
the  wind  in  our  ears,  distance  in  our  eyes,  and 
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everything  inside  you  wanting  to  shout  for 
gladness. 

"In  a  minute  we  were  looking  down  on  Cloud's 
Cobble.  Everything  was  plainer  than  I  thought 
it  would  be,  the  spire  of  each  balsam-tree,  the  big 
rock,  even  the  bushes.  I  bet  you  could  find  four- 
leaf  clovers  in  a  field  from  a  plane.  No  wonder 
owls  can  catch  mice ! 

"Suddenly  we  upset.  That  is,  Captain  Broad 
wheeled,  just  like  a  hawk,  and  you  looked  straight 
down  on  your  wheeling  shadow  with  nothing 
between  you  and  the  earth  but  distance.  But  I 
did  n't  care.  If  anything  happened,  I  don't 
think  it  would  matter.  You 'd  just  go  on  flying, 
would  n't  you?  And  that  's  what  you  want — 
when  you  're  up  there. 

"Soon  we  were  pointing  north  toward  White- 
face  and  Lake  Placid  and  we  saw  the  road,  a  plain 
white  ribbon  dividing  the  green  fields  like  a  string 
dropped  on  a  green  carpet.  The  village  was 
funny  when  we  got  over  it.  The  houses  were  such 
silly  boxes.  You  wonder  why  people  waste  so 
much  time  in  them.  I  was  glad  when  we  headed 
back  to  the  mountains. 

"We  were  up  so  high  now  that  all  the  places  I 
knew  were  gathered  right  under  us  and  the  most 


wonderful  excitement  began,  sailing  over  pbces 
I  'd  wanted  to  see,  that  it  would  have  taken  days 
of  walking  to  reach.  West  we  went,  south,  east, 
back  over  great  passes,  mountain-sides  stripped 
by  landslides,  hidden  valleys.  I  saw  little  ponds 
I  'm  going  to  visit  some  time,  ponds  you 'd  never 
have  guessed  were  where  they  were.  And  all  the 
time  a  little  clock  kept  ticking  inside  me.  I 
could  n't  get  awa}'  from  that — the  feeling  that 
it  was  all  going  to  end.  I  tried  to  drink  down  the 
sights,  the  way  you  do  water  when  }'ou  reach  a 
brook  in  August.  I  tried  to  make  my  eyes 
remember  how  things  looked.  But  all  the  while 
the  clock  inside  me  kept  marking  off  time. 

"And  presently  I  knew  we  were  going  down. 
It  was  just  like  getting  to  the  end  of  a  story  you 
have  loved.  All  stories  ought  to  end  with  'and 
they  flew  happily  ever  after.'  I  could  n't  bear 
to  come  down,  though  even  that  was  exciting. 
For  all  at  once  what  had  been  carpet  became 
trees,  and  I  could  make  out  our  clearing  with 
Dark-Eyed  W^ater  near  by  waiting  to  catch  us, 
even  winking  at  us.  And  the  cabin,  with  Prunier 
standing  by  it,  about  as  conspicuous  as  a  fly-speck 
on  a  ceiling.  Then  we  swooped  around  Cloud's 
Cobble  and  over  the  lake  at  a  fearful  speed,  but  I 
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was  n't  running  the  thing  so  there  was  n't  much 
use  in  being  scared.  Then  we  hovered  over  the 
ground,  just  Uke  a  saiHng  chicken-hawk,  and  while 
I  was  waiting  for  the  bump  it  must.have  come,  for 
I  did  n't  feel  it.  And  there  we  were  sitting  in  the 
potato  patch ! 

"It  's  no  wonder  the  birds  sing.  Fairy  God- 
mother. If  I  were  a  crow,  I  would  n't  be  content 
with  just  cawing.  I 'd  go  screeching  like  Dixie  all 
over  the  country-side,  'I  'm  flying,  I  'm  flying, 
I  'm  flying.'  Maybe  they  used  to  and  it  made 
them  hoarse. 

"Just  here  Lucky  came  in  and  said  that  Goblin 
Broad  was  going  to  fly  away  with  our  letters.  So 
I  must  close.  And  I  have  n't  begun  to  thank  you 
for  the  fairy-godmother  surprise.  It  's  going  to 
be  great  to  have  a  real  fairy  to  make  wishes  to  and 
know  they  '11  come  true.  Perhaps  my  first  wish 
will  be  that  you  fly  here  and  see  how  wonderful 
Wildyrie  is. 

"Your  afl^ectionate  godson, 

"E.  L." 

Wilderness  House, 

WiLDYRIE. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas: 

Now  that  I  live  up  here  all  the  year  round  I 
know  the  reason  why  the  North  is  St.  Nick's  real 
home.  Here  grow  the  original  Christmas  trees; 
here  Nature  gives  you  sugar-candy  that  drips  from 
maples,  and  wild-berry  jam  that  hangs  on  bushes, 
and  fur  coats  to  keep  you  warm.  Here  there 
is  so  much  good  health  and  high  spirits  that  one 


must  shout;  so  much  beauty,  one  must  sing.  And 
always  a  chance  to  grow.  So  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  you,  dear  Saint,  that  you  may  spread 
around  news  of  this  glorious  playground.  I  my- 
self have  been  living  in  the  territory  for  a  good 
while,  and  a  fellow-citizen  asked  me  just  the  other 
day  why  more  boys  and  girls  did  n't  come  here  to 
play.    I  told  him  the  usual  reason — ignorance. 

But  first,  before  I  describe  the  things  they  can 
do  here,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  place  and  how 
I  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it. 

One  afternoon  an  Englishman  precipitated  him- 
self from  the  sky  at  our  very  feet  and  the  next  day 
accommodated  Essex  Lad  and  me  with  a  large 
helping  of  heaven.  Prunier  would  n't  go.  He 
said  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  all  three  of  us 
killed  on  the  same  day. 

Flying  is  like  living  out  a  poem.  Think  of  a 
poem  like  "The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls  and 
snowy  summits  old  in  story,"  and  then  instead  of 
reading  it  imagine  bei^ig  it  and  you  \e  imagined 
what  flying  is  like.  Or  a  piece  of  music  will  do 
just  as  well.  Only  it  must  be  strong,  joyous 
music;  for  I  know  nothing  so  joyful  as  flight. 

We  went  up  and  up  in  long  curves  and  loops, 
like  a  lariat  thrown  by  a  pla>  ful  giant,  until  Sara- 
nac  came  close  to  Placid  and  the  mountain  forests 
were  terraces  of  compact,  ]irogressive  greens. 
It  was  a  glorious  Indian-summer  day,  calm,  clear, 
with  a  hint  of  frost,  and  the  maples  rose  in  red  and 
orange  flames  about  the  blue  lakes  like  burning 
birthday-candles.  L^nfortunately  these  photo- 
graphs, taken  at  our  speed  of  seventy  miles  an 
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hour,  don't  tell  any  more  of  the  story  than  the 
little  pink  square  inch  of  Wyoming  on  the  map 
shows  you  the  glories  of  the  Yellowstone.  That 
is  why  I  want  everybody  to  see  this  place  for  him- 
self.   Now  let 's  get  down  to  details. 

The  great  Adirondack  Park  is  a  place  set  apart 
by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  use  of  any  man, 
woman  or  youngster  who  knows  the  difference 
between  stale  air  and  fresh  and  prefers  the  latter. 
There  are  big  summer  hotels  on  the  edges  for 
people  who  are  tired  of  boiling  their  own  eggs — 
or  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  There  are  all-the- 
year-round  places  where  those  wise  ones  can  put 


family.  Maclntyre  gives  probably  the  most 
varied  view,  though  1  prefer  Haystack  because 
on  its  narrow  ridge-top  you  feel  as  though  you 
were  on  the  prow  of  some  glorious  ship  in  a  gi- 
gantic sea.  The  older  St.  Nicholasites  will  like 
to  climb  Giant-of-the-Valley,  Noonmark,  and 
the  Gothics, — all  reached  easily  from  Keene 
Valley, — also  old  W'hiteface,  reached  from  Lake 
Placid.  And  those  who  can  shoulder  a  pack 
with  blankets,  food,  and  tent,  must  climb  through 
Avalanche  Pass,  where  there  rests  a  tiny  ice-cold 
lake  of  great  beauty,  must  journey  into  Indian 
Pass,  where  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high  pro- 
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up  who  have  accepted  St.  Nicholas'  invita- 
tion to  see  real  winter.  And,  lastly,  there  are 
three  great  sections  of  the  wilderness  where  you 
can  climb  or  canoe  or  hike  or  really  rough  it  in 
any  degree  you  desire.  As  each  section  is  suited 
to  a  different  sort  of  vacationing  I  shall  outline 
each  briefly.  To  study  the  sections  adequately 
you  should  ask  the  Geological  Survey  at  Washing- 
ton to  send  you  the  topographical  maps  with  the 
names  I  shall  give,  sending  fifteen  cents  for  each 
map  ordered. 

I.  The  Mountain  Section  (order  maps  named 
"Lake  Placid  Sheet,"  "Mt.  Marcy  Quadrangle," 
and  "Santanoni  Quadrangle"). 

There  are  about  2000  mountains  and  hills  in 
the  3,000,000  acres  within  the  park  boundaries, 
but  most  of  the  high  ones  reside  in  Essex  County. 
Mt.  Marcy,  5344  feet  high,  is  the  father  of  the 


vides  caves  that  have  never  been  thoroughly 
explored,  and  finally  must  camp  on  the  Ausable 
Lakes,  which  is  a  wonderland  of  wandering  deer, 
generous  trout,  and  dignified  forests  which  have 
been  spared  the  insult  of  fire  or  ax. 

The  best  way  to  reach  this  central  climbing 
section  is  to  come  to  Lake  Placid  and  take  the 
motor-stage  to  Keene  Valley,  or  leave  city  clothes 
at  Placid  and  "pack"  in  from  there  ten  miles  to 
the  foot  of  things. 

2.  The  Lake  Section  (order  maps  named  "Sar- 
anac  Quadrangle,"  "Blue  Mountain  Lake," 
"Long  Lake,"  "Raquette  Lake,"  and  "Fulton 
Chain"). 

There  are  about  1500  lakes  and  ponds  tucked 
between  the  hills,  in  the  passes,  and  on  the  laps 
of  mountains  in  the  Adirondack  Park.  But  a 
great  many  are  just  watering-places  for  deer, 
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little  gems  like  Tear  o'  the  Clouds  high  up  on 
Marcy  whence  the  beginning  Hudson  flows,  a  tiny 
trickle  of  water.  Yet  through  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  lies  a  string  of  lakes  connected  by  sec- 
tions of  the  Raquette  River  which  gives  the  finest 
canoeing  anywhere  near  New  York  City.  You 
can  leave  the  railroad  at  Old  Forge  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  Fulton  Chain  Lakes,  keep  right  on 
northeast  for  1 15  miles.  Or,  leaving  your  city 
stuff  at  Saranac  Lake,  you  can  make  a  glorious 
circle  through  the  Saranacs,  the  Tuppers,  the 
Forked  Lakes,  Raquette,  into  Blue,  and  back  into 
little  Forked,  down  Long,  and  thence  to  Saranac, 
over  one  hundred  miles  of  beaut)',  little  ponds 
lined  with  deer,  rivers  bottomed  with  fish,  with 
•jvery  point  offering  you  birch  for  your  fires  and 
Dalsam  for  your  beds,  and  nobody  much  to  bother. 
In  the  mountain  section  your  shoes  were  your 
friends;  here  your  canoe  is.  Raquette  Lake,  Tup- 
per  Lake,  Saranac  Lake,  these  three  are  the  best 
places  to  start  from,  with  Raquette  the  easiest. 

3.  The  Indian  Section  (order  maps  named 
"Indian  Lake,"  "Lake  Pleasant,"  "Piseco  Lake," 
"West  Canada  Lakes,"  and  "Blue  Mountain 
Lake"). 

Though  Wilderness  House  is  in  the  Mountain 
section,  yet  Prunier,  E.  L.  and  I  love  the  Indian 
section  greatly.  I  have  named  it  that,  not  only 
because  of  the  beautiful  nine-mile  Indian  Lake, 
but  because  it  is  the  great  part  of  the  Adirondack 
Park  to  play  Indians  in.  It  is  most  easily  reached 
by  rail  to  North  Creek  and  stage  inland.  But  to 
see  it  you  have  to  be  an  Indian  really,  for  there  are 
scores  of  square  miles  where  nobody  goes,  great 
open  meadows  where  the  deer  feed,  brooks  that  are 
dammed  by  beaver  colonies,  trees  scarred  by 
restless  bears,  great  widths  of  forest  where  the 
big  owls  bark  as  twilight  closes  in,  ponds  covered 
with  water-lilies  that  nobody  has  seen,  streams 
slipping  quietly  along  in  which  you  can  wade  for 
miles  and  get  a  good-sized  trout  from  e\'ery  pool, 
and  patches  of  primeval  forest  with  moss  knee- 
deep.  Here  are  winter  tales,  Indian  tales,  tales 
of  howling  wolves,  mating  moose,  and  straggling 
hunters,  stored  up  in  the  gray-green  silence  of  an- 
cient pine-groves.  The  Indian  section  is  not  so 
easy  as  the  Lake  section,  nor  so  majestic  as  the 
Mountain  section,  but  it  is  the  section  for  adven- 
ture, for  getting  lost  and  living  like  the  son  of 
Daniel  Boone.  And  just  think!  you  can  go  back 
two  hundred  years  by  simply  taking  the  night 
train  and  a  stage.    Good  luck  to  you  on  this  trip ! 

4.  Miscellaneous  (order  maps  named  "St. 
Regis,"  "Cranberry  LakeJ'  "Chateaugay," 
"Loon  Lake,"  "Thirteenth  Lake,"  "Ausable," 
"Schroon,"  etc.). 

In  addition  to  the  three  great  sections  for 
climbing,  canoeing,  and  mid-woods  ad\cnture. 


there  are  man}'  outlying  parts  of  the  Adirondacks 
which  are  famous  and  where  you  can  have  fun  if 
you  're  stationed  there,  but  which  I  would  n't 
choose  if  I  could  have  the  others. 

First  there  is  a  large  territory  lying  west  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  with  a  huge  lake, 
Cranberry,  for  a  center.  The  country  is  low  and 
rolling,  filled  with  second  growth  forest  which  is 
in  turn  filled  with  wild  life  of  the  smaller  kinds. 
Broad  sluggish  streams  like  the  Oswegatchie  wind 
here  and  there.  Trails  become  deer  runs,  become 
nothing,  and  you  are  lost  in  an  unfeatured  forest. 
It  is  a  wild  country;  not  nobly  wild,  like  a  lion,  but 
wild  like  mosquitos;  yet  a  country  interesting  for 
the  fact  that  you  can  watch  lumber  operations  in 
it,  can  roam  where  nobody  else  is  roaming.  It 
is  fairly  exciting  country,  but  one  I  cannot  recom- 
mend. 

Then  to  the  east  of  it  the  St.  Regis  Lakes.  On 
each  of  these  some  millionaire  has  a  home.  This 
makes  the  place  fairly  noisy  with  motor-boats. 

To  the  east  of  that  lies  Loon  Lake,  where  dear 
Mrs.  Chase  provides  some  of  the  best  food  ever 
.eaten  by  man. 

To  the  east  the  Chateaugay  country,  easily 
reached  from  Plattsburg,  a  land  of  rolling  forest 
dominated  by  W'hiteface  watershed,  where  you 
step  across  the  border  and  become  a  Canadian  if 
you  are  n't  careful. 

To  the  southeast  the  Ausable  Chasm,  the  most 
over-rated  sight  in  any  guide-book,  but  interesting 
in  a  flood. 

To  the  south,  Schroon  Lake  section,  farmland 
with  some  forest,  and  fine  motor-roads. 

Farther  south  the  Thirteenth  Lake  section  and 
entrance  to  the  Indian  section. 

So  you  see  how  many  varieties  of  experience 
can  be  got  by  merely  allowing  oneself  to  be  out- 
doors in  this  wanderland  of  St.  Nick's.  And  )'et 
I  ha\'e  only  hinted  at  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
one  of  the  seasons.  Summer,  you  know,  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  Adirondack  year.  For  five 
months  beginning  about  Thanksgix  ing,  the  region, 
and  particularly  our  high,  mountain-circled  Lake 
Placid  Valley,  is  snow-bound  and  gi\'en  o\'er  to  a 
good  time. 

A  few  of  us  work,  of  course,  because  the  ice  has 
to  be  cut  for  summer  and  wood  got  in  for  the 
following  winter,  but  the  spirit  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
abroad.  A  temperature  of  zero  changes  the 
blood  into  rag-time  music,  one  snow-storm  follows 
another  until  the  little  trees  are  bedded  warm  and 
you  can  walk  through  the  forest  (and  o\'er  it)  on 
snow-shoes  very  easily.  You  can  play  hare  and 
hounds  with  the  snow-shoe  rabbits,  or  you  can 
photograph  the  deer  who  get  stalled  in  the  snow. 
\'ou  can  climb  the  mountains  and  see  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley,  the  Green  Mountains,  the  White 
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Mountains,  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  unin- 
habited country.  Then  you  slide  down  on  the 
tails  of  your  shoes,  or,  better  yet,  on  skis.  You 
ski  by  day  and  skate  by  night  unless  it  is  full 
moon  and  then  you  take  long  cross-country 
flights  on  these  wings  of  wood.  It  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  flying.  Then  there  are  things  you  do 
with  horses  which  can  be  trained  like  reindeer  to 
drag  you  after  them  like  shooting-stars. 

But  I  can't  tell  everything  and  I 'm  not  going  to 
begin.  Their  good  St.  Nick  always  wants  to 
have  all  his  youngsters  to  have  a  good  time, 
does  n't  he?  He  is  in  control  of  the  most  good- 
timeable  place  in  the  East.  I  advise  every 
young  fellow  who  wants  to  know  how  to  fly-fish 
or  still-paddle  or  study  animals,  every  young 
girl  who  would  like  to  learn  the  crawl  or  how  to 
make  corn-bread  without  a  kitchen  range,  to 
visit  the  great  park,  first  in  summer,  then  in 
winter.    Prunier  says  so,  too. 

Captain  Broad  is  going  to  post  this  by  wing  in 
a  few  minutes,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  flew 
over  great  Wallface  and  discovered  a  little  lake  on 
top,  how  we  spotted  the  best  way  up  the  Sentinels, 
or  a  dozen  other  hows.  But  wings  hav'e  come  to 
stay — and  so  have  we.    Believe  us, 

Afifectionately  yours,  dear  St.  Nicholas, 
The  Lucky  Three  of  Wildyrie. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  day-book: 


OrToiii'R  17. 

"My  dear  Godsons: 

"Listen  to  the  tale  of  a  surprised  fairy  god- 
mother. Yesterday  she  was  hobbling  out  into 
her  winter  garden  to  get  some  sunflower  seeds 
for  her  magic  bird  when  she  heard  a  curious  hum- 
ming in  the  sky.  "Aha !  Oho !"  she  cried,  shaking 
a  wand  at  this  maker  of  black  sorcery,  this  dis- 
turber of  the  skies.  But  her  necromanc>'  was  of 
no  avail.  The  magician  flew  nearer,  dropped 
lower,  swooped  to  the  top  of  the  elm,  passed  by 
in  a  whirlwind  of  tempestuous  cunning.  And 
almost  at  my  feet  dropped  your  precious  package 
and  the  letters. 

"I  congratulate  you.  I  have  never  heard  of 
mere  men  picking  up  the  magic  so  easily,  and 
double-magic  at  that.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  beat 
a  witch  at  her  own  game;  it  is  more  than  that  to 
make  an  old  woman  happy.   You  have  done  both ! 

"The  venison  has  been  hung  upon  a  porch 
rafter.  The  little  fir-tree  from  the  shore  of  Dark- 
Eyed  Water  is  potted  and  will  be  well  tended. 

"Just  at  present  my  broomstick  is  at  the  car- 
riage-makers, being  repaired.  But  as  you  sit 
before  the  hearth  these  long  winter  nights,  spend 
some  of  your  reflections  upon  your  three  wishes. 
When  the  spring  comes  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see.    Ora,  labora. 

"Your  faithful, 

"Fairy  Godmother." 


THE  DRAGON'S  SECRET 


By  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  "The  SHpper  Point  Mystery,"  etc.,  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Leslie  Crane  and  her  friend  Pli\-llis  Kelvin,  staying  at  a  little-frequented  Jersey  beaeli  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, have  discovered  many  curious  and  m>  sterious  things  that  they  cannot  explain  about  a  closed-for-the-season 
bungalow  called  Curlew's  Nest  next  door  to  Leslie's  bungalow,  Rest  Haven.  Chief  among  these  are  strange  lights 
behind  the  shutters  at  night,  a  little  bronze  carved  box  like  a  winged  dragon  that  Leslie's  dog  "Rags"  has  dug  up 
from  the  sand  in  front  of  the  place,  and  which  they  cannot  open.  When  they  enter  and  explore  the  place,  they 
find  a  string  of  green  beads,  torn  from  some  one's  dress,  and  a  broken  penknife  blade  lying  on  the  floor,  and  an  old 
envelop  with  the  name  "Hon.  Arthur  Ramsay"  on  it.  Down  in  the  village  they  also  encounter  a  strange  young 
girl  boarding  there,  whose  name  they  ascertain  is  Miss  Ramsay  and  who  wears  a  dress  trimmed  with  beads  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  bungalow.  Another  mystery  is  a  strange  man  with  a  limp  whom  Leslie  discovers  at  dawn  one 
morning,  digging  in  the  sand  where  the  dog  had  found  the  carved  box. 

She  goes,  that  same  morning,  to  tell  Phyllis  about  this,  and  greatly  to  their  surprise,  on  returning  to  her  bungalow, 
Ihey  find  Miss  Ramsay,  who  has  heretofore  exhibited  not  the  slightest  desire  to  know  them,  sitting  on  the  porch 
chatting  amiably  with  Leslie's  invalid  aimt.  The  girl's  excuse  for  coming  seems  to  be  to  bring  over  in  her  car  some 
eggs  which  "Aunt  Sally  Blake,"  with  whom  she  is  boarding,  has  promised  to  Phyllis.  The  girls,  however,  are  sure 
she  has  some  other  reason  for  her  visit.  They  are  very  pleasant  to  her,  however,  showing  her  about  Leslie's  and  then 
Hhyllis's  fningalow,  where  Phyllis,  who  is  a  gifted  musician,  finally  gives  them  an  impromptu  piano  recital.  This 
seems  to  flelight  Miss  Ramsay.  She  asks  them  please  to  call  her  I'JIeen,  tells  them  her  grandfather  is  very  ill  and 
how  lonely  she  is. 

She  takes  them  all.  including  the  aunt.  Miss  Crane,  for  a  long  drive  the  next  afternoon  and  brings  them  back  at 
dusk.  But  as  she  drives  away,  Leslie  happens  to  see  her  stop  in  front  of  Curlew's  Nest  and  a  dark  figure  board  the 
car.  This  puzzles  and  bewilders  Leslie  and  she  confides  the  circumstance  to  Phyllis,  who  comes  later  to  spend  the 
night  with  her.  They  regretfully  decide  that  Eileen  has  only  been  using  them  to  further  her  own  purposes. 
Phyllis  also  tells  Leslie  that  her  brother  Ted  has  been  very  late  in  returning  home  from  the  village  that  same  even- 
ing, and,  when  he  does  come,  refuses  to  explain  about  his  absence  except  to  say  a  friend  had  invited  him  for  a  ride, 
that  they  had  a  breakdown,  and  he,  Ted,  hurt  his  hand  in  helping  to  fix  it.  That  same  night  they  learn  that  Eileen 
also  was  very  late  in  returning  to  Aunt  Sally  Blake's  and  had  said  she  had  had  a  breakdown.  The  girls  "put  two 
and  two  together"  and  wonder  if  Ted  can  possibly  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair. 

That  same  night,  Leslie  and  Phyllis  explore  Curlew's  Nest  again.  They  find  on  the  table  a  mysterious  note, 
type-written,  warning  whoever  has  the  "article  stolen  from,  its  hiding-place"  to  return  it  at  once,  or  serious  conse- 
quences may  ensue.  As  they  are  returning  to  their  own  bungalow,  Phyllis  has  a  sudden  idea,  leaves  Leslie  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  Curlew's  Nest  and  rushes  inside  again. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  TRAP  IS  SET 

But  Leslie  would  not  return  to  her  own  house  and 
desert  her  companion,  though  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  enter  again  that  fear-inspiring  place. 
So  she  lingered  about  outside  in  a  state  of  un- 
en^•iable  desperation  till  Ph}'llis  once  more 
emerged  from  the  dark  doorway. 

"So  you  could  n'l  leave  me,  after  all!"  she 
laughed.  "Well  come  back  to  bed  now,  and  1  '11 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

They  were  chilled  through  with  the  drenching 
mist  by  the  time  they  returned,  and  not  till  they 
were  enveloped  in  the  warm  bed-clothing  did 
Phyllis  deign  to  explain  her  ideas  about  the  newest 
development  in  their  mystery. 

"You  were  mightily  scared  by  that  little  piece 
of  paper,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  startled  myself, 
lor  a  minute.  But  after  I  'd  thought  it  over,  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  there  was  precious 
little  to  be  scared  about,  and  I  '11  tell  you  why. 
1  'm  perfectly  convinced  that  that  thing  was  writ- 
ten and  placed  there  b\'  my  brother  Tedl" 


Leslie  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  jerk.  "You  can't 
possibly  mean  it!" 

"I  certainly  do,  and  here  's  my  reason.  You 
yourself  convinced  me,  earlier  this  evening,  that 
there  was  a  chance  of  Ted's  being  mixed  up  in 
this  thing  somehow.  I  can't  imagine  how  he  got 
into  it — that  's  a  mystery  past  my  explaining. 
But  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he  knew  this  Eileen, 
and  (hat  he  was  poking  aroimd  here  this  after- 
noon while  we  were  away.  Now  he  suspects  that 
we  are  mixed  up  in  it,  too,  for  he  saw  us  come  out 
of  the  bungalow  that  day.  Well,  if  Eileen  has 
lold  him  about  the  Dragon's  Secret  and  its  disap- 
pearance, perhaps  he  thinks  we  know  what  hap- 
pened to  it.  At  any  rate,  he 's  taken  the  chance, 
and  written  this  warning  for  our  inspection  the 
next  time  we  happened  in.  He  thinks  it  will  scare 
us,  I  suppose!  He  '11  presently  find  out  that  we 
don't  scare  for  a  cent!  And  I  thought  of  a 
scheme  as  good  as  his!  Do  you  know  what  I  did 
when  I  went  back  there?  I  took  a  pencil  and 
printed  on  the  bottom  of  that  paper  just  this: 

"'The  article  will  be  returned  to  its  hiding-place.' 

"Now  here 's  what  I  'm  going  to  do  next.  In 
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my  trunk  1  liax'e  a  little  jewel-case,  A  ery  much  the 
size  and  shape  and  weight  of  the  Dragon's  Secret. 
It 's  one  of  those  antimony  things  you  've  often 
seen,  covered  with  a  kind  of  carving  that  might 
easily  pass  for  what  's  on  that  other  one,  if  it 
were  n't  seen.  I  'm  going  to-morrow  to  make  a 
burlap  bag,  just  like  the  one  we  found,  and  sew 
the  jewel-case  in  it,  and  it  will  be  a  sharp  person 
who  can  tell  the  difference  between  them  till  the 
bag  is  opened.  Then  we  '11  bury  it  in  the  place 
where  Rags  dug  up  the  other,  some  time  to-mor- 
row when  the  coast  is  clear.  After  that  we  '11  wait 
and  see  what  happens  next!  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  my  scheme?" 

"It  sounds  splendid  to  me,"  admitted  Leslie; 
then  she  added  uneasily:  "but  there 's  something 
you  have  n't  explained  yet.  You  think  Ted 
wrote  that  thing,  yet  it  is  type-written!  How  do 
you  explain  that?" 

"Oh,  that 's  simple  enough!  We  have  an  old 
typewriter  down  here  that  Father  uses  occasion- 
ally, and  Ted  frequently  practises  on  it." 

"But  did  you  notice  the  paper?"  Leslie  in- 
sisted. "It  was  queer,  thin,  almost  foreign-look- 
ing stuff.  Do  you  folks  use  that  kind,  or  happen 
to  have  it  about?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  he  got  it  some- 
where. What  does  it  matter,  anyway?"  an- 
swered Phyllis,  sleepily.  And  in  two  minutes 
more  she  was  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

But  Leslie,  still  unconvinced,  tossed  the  night 
through  without  closing  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  LIMP 

Two  days  had  passed.  To  Leslie  it  was  a  con- 
stant marvel,  considering  the  secret  tension  under 
which  she  lived,  that  outwardly  her  life  went  on  in 
the  same  peaceful  groove.  She  rose  and  dressed 
as  usual,  prepared  the  meals,  ate  and  chatted  with 
Aunt  Marcia,  walked  on  the  beach  or  down  to  the 
village,  fished  occasionally  with  Phyllis  and  the 
Kelvins,  took  a  dip  in  the  ocean  w^hen  it  was  not 
too  chilly,  read  and  slept  and  idled,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  world  but  what  was  quiet  and  nor- 
mal and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

Aunt  Marcia  suspected  nothing.  Even  Ted, 
who,  she  was  certain,  suspected  many  things, 
laughed  and  chatted  with  and  teased  her,  and 
never  by  so  much  as  a  word  or  look  indicated  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  her  interest  in  Curlew's  Nest 
and  its  affairs.  With  Phyllis  his  manner  was 
somewhat  different,  and  during  the  last  two  days 
their  relations  had  seemed  occasionally  rather 
strained,  but  there  was  no  open  break,  in  public  at 
least. 

"But  at  home  it 's  another  matter!"  Phyllis 


assured  her.  "Something  's  come  over  him — I 
can't  guess  what.  He  will  hardly  speak  either  to 
Father  or  myself.  He  does  n't  even  want  to  pla}- 
his  violin  when  we  get  together,  and  usually  he 
adores  that.  He 's  moody  and  silent  and  —  just 
grouchy,  most  of  the  time!  And  that  's  unusual 
for  Ted.  I  '11  give  him  credit  for  beirtg  a  pretty 
amiable  fellow,  as  a  rule.    I  can't  make  him  out !" 

"And  it  surely  is  queer  that  we 've  seen  nothing 
more  of  Eileen,  don't  you  think  so?"  questioned 
Leslie. 

"Well,  no.  Considering  that  she  gained  her 
point  and  got  us  away  all  that  afternoon,  I  don't 
think  it  at  all  queer.  She  's  done  with  us  now. 
Why  should  she  try  to  keep  on  with  it?  By  the 
way,  I  called  her  up  at  Aunt  Sally's  last  night. 
She  was  n't  there,  but  Aunt  Sally  said  her  grand- 
father has  been  rather  worse  for  the  last  two  days 
and  she 's  been  at  the  hospital  most  of  the  time — 
w^as  there  then.  All  of  which  may  or  may  not  be 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  guess  Aunt  Sally  knows 
precious  little  of  her  doings  when  she  's  away  in 
that  car." 

Somehow,  Leslie  could  ne\er  believe  Eileen 
quite  as  full  of  duplicity  as  Phyllis  thought  her. 
While  she  had  to  admit  that  circumstances  made 
the  girl's  conduct  seem  almost  inexcusable,  there 
always  lingered  in  her  mind  a  stubborn  feeling 
that  perhaps  there  was  more  back  of  it  all  than 
they  knew — that  Eileen  herself  might  be  strug- 
gling with  entangling  problems.  But  she  knew  it 
was  useless  to  express  these  doubts  to  Phyllis,  so 
she  wisely  kept  her  own  counsel.  But  there  was 
one  thing  she  did  allude  to. 

"Is  n't  it  strange  that  Eileen  never  told  us  a 
word  about  her  grandfather,  or  how  sick  he  was,  or 
what  was  the  matter  with  him?  You  would  have 
thought  it  natural,  that  day  when  she  took  us 
riding,  to  say  something  about  it,  anyway.  I 
hardly  see  now  how  she  could  have  avoided  it. 
And  yet  she  did.  You 'd  never  have  thought  she 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  sick  grandfather  on  her 
mind !" 

"Leslie,  you  certainly  are  a  trusting  soul!" 
exclaimed  Phyllis,  scornfully.  "How  do  you 
know  she  has  a  sick  grandfather  in  any  hospital? 
i  strongly  doubt  it  myself!" 

"Oh,  I  cant  believe  she 's  not  telling  the  truth 
.ibout  Ihail"  cried  Leslie,  thoroughly  shocked. 
"Don't  you  believe  anything  about  her  any 
more?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  believe  or  don't  belie\  e — 
about  her!"  retorted  Phyllis.  "And  what 's  more, 
there 's  only  one  thing  concerning  her  that  I  am 
interested  in  just  now — whether  she  has  discov- 
ered the  answer  to  that  note  left  in  there  and 
when  she — or  any  one  else — is  going  to  make  the 
attempt  to  unearth  their  treasure  again!" 
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Ph\  His  had  been  as  good  as  her  word.  On  the 
morning  after  that  night  of  the  fog,  she  had  re- 
turned to  her  bungalow  before  breakfast,  and  had 
reappeared  later  at  Rest  Haven  with  a  mysterious 
bundle.    W  hen  they  had  both  retired  to  Leslie's 


"  'CONGRATLLATIONSr  LAUGHED  PHYLLIS,  WITH  THE  INFORMAL  INTEREST  OF 
THE  BORN  FISHERMAN" 


mom  siie  re\'caled  its  contents,  a  piece  of  burlap, 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  which  contained  the 
Dragon's  Secret,  and  an  antimony  jewel-case. 
Then  they  got  down  the  original  from  its  dusty 
shelf,  fashioned  a  bag,  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  one  Rags  had  unearthed,  placed  the  jewel-case 
in  it,  and  sewed  it  up.  When  all  was  complete,  it 
would  ]ia\'e  been  extremely  difficult  to  tell  the 


original  from  its  duplicate,  so  nearly  alike  did 
they  seem. 

Late  that  afternoon,  wiiiie  Ted  and  his  father 
were  far  up  the  inlet,  and  with  the  beach  entirely 
deserted,  the)'  buried  the  false  treasure-box  in  the 
sand  by  the  old  log. 
Phyllis  did  the  deed, 
while  Leslie  scouted  the 
beach  in  every  direction, 
inx  estigated  e^•er>'  nook 
and  corner  that  could 
possibly  conceal  any  one, 
and  made  absolutely 
certain  that  they  were 
not  observed.  And  from 
that  time  on  they  had 
awaited  results. 

And  to  their  certain 
knowledge,  there  had 
been  none.  Each  day, 
at  some  hour  when  there 
was  least  likelihood  of 
any  one  being  near,  they 
had  examined  the  place, 
only  to  find  the  buried 
bag  still  in  its  hiding- 
place,  untouched.  At 
night  they  had  taken 
turns  keeping  watch,  all 
the  night  through ; but  no 
stealthy  visitor  had  come 
to  Curlew's  Nest,  nor  had 
there  been  any  during  the 
day — of  that  the)'  were 
absolutely  certain. 

And  thus  matters 
stood  on  the  second 
afternoon,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  be  impatient 
at  inaction  and  delay. 
Then  Ph\  llis  had  an  idea. 

"I  know  what  's  the 
matter!"  she  cried.  "We 
re  keeping  too  close  a 
watch.  We  don't  give 
anybody  a  chance  to 
come  within  gunshot  of 
that  place,  unobserved, 
so  how  can  we  expect  that 
anything  is  going  to  hap- 
]K'n?  If  it  's  Ted,  don't  \  ou  sui:)pose  he  sees  us 
lianging  about  here  all  the  time?  He 'd  be  a  goose 
to  try  anything  right  in  front  of  our  eyes.  No 
doubt  he  's  seen  one  or  the  other  of  us  at  the 
window  all  night,  too.  And  if  it 's  Eileen  or  any 
one  else,  it 's  the  same  thing.  Let 's  go  oil'  and 
give  them  a  chance.  Not  too  far  though, 
for  we  want  to  be  where  we  can  get  back  quickly." 
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So  they  went  for  a  stroll  along  the  beach,  ac- 
companied by  Rags,  who  was  only  too  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  an  expedition  that  promised  some 
change.  It  was  a  mild,  hazy  October  afternoon. 
An  opalescent  mist  lay  along  the  horizon  and  the 
wa^"es  rolled  in  lazily,  too  lazily  to  break  with  their 
accustomed  crash.  Ev  ery  little  while  there  would 
be  a  flight  of  wild  geese,  in  V-shaped  flying  line, 
far  over  head,  and  their  honking  would  float  down 
faintly  as  they  pushed  on  in  their  southward 
course.  It  was  a  golden  afternoon,  and  Leslie 
almost  resented  the  fact  that  they  had  any  worries 
or  problems  on  their  minds. 

"Why,  who  in  the  world  is  that?"  exclaimed 
Phv  Uis,  suddenly,  as  they  rounded  a  slight  curve 
in  the  beach  and  came  in  sight  of  a  figure  standing 
at  the  water's  edge,  a  rod  and  long  line  in  his 
hand,  and  a  camp-stool  and  fishing-kit  beside  him. 
"There  has  n't  been  a  stranger  fishing  in  this 
region  in  an  age!  People  generally  go  down  by 
the  big  bungalow  colony  three  miles  farther  along 
for  that.  We  almost  never  see  any  one  here.  I 
wonder  what  it  means!" 

As  they  came  nearer,  they  could  see  more 
plainly  what  sort  of  person  he  appeared  to  be. 
He  was  tall  and  stalwart  and  gray-haired.  A 
slouch  hat  was  pulled  down  to  shade  his  eyes,  but 
still  they  could  see  that  his  face  was  alert  and 
kindly  and  placid,  with  twinkling  gray  eyes  and  a 
whimsical  mouth.  He  was  obviously  an  adept 
fisherman,  as  Phyllis  remarked,  when  they  had 
witnessed  the  clever  way  in  which  he  managed  a 
catch.  They  were  very  near  him  by  that  time, 
and  watching  breathlessly.  Once  his  prey  al- 
most eluded  him,  but  with  a  skilful  manipulation 
of  his  tackle,  he  presently  landed  the  big  fellow. 

"Great  Scott !"  he  said,  winding  up  his  line,  "but 
that  rascal  gave  me  a  warm  ten  minutes!" 

The  girls  had  by  this  time  reached  the  spot  and 
were  adrrtiring  the  catch. 

"Congratulations!"  laughed  Phyllis,  with  the 
informal  interest  of  the  born  fisherman.  "I 
could  n't  have  done  it  myself,  not  after  he  had  al- 
most escaped.    He  must  weigh  five  pounds!" 

The  stranger  looked  at  them  with  interest. 
"So  you  fish?  Well,  it  's  the  best  sport  in  the 
world.  This  bouncer  has  been  dodging  me  all  the 
afternoon,  and  I  vowed  I 'd  get  him  before  I  left. 
Almost  had  him  once  before,  but  he  got  away  with 
the  bait.  Would  n't  let  me  alone,  though,  even 
after  that.  I  warned  him  he  was  flirting  with  his 
fate!"  And  he  laughed  a  big,  booming,  pleasant 
laugh. 

At  this  moment  Rags,  who  had  been  elsewhere 
occupied,  came  bounding  up,  and  straightway 
made  a  bee-line  over  to  inv  estigate  the  fish. 

"Hi!  Stop  that!"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "I 
intend  to  have  that  fish  for  my  supper  to-night!" 


and  he  made  a  dash  for  his  cherished  trophy. 
But  Rags,  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  movement, 
was  on  his  guard  at  once.  As  the  man  ap- 
proached, he  sank  his  teeth  into  the  fish  with  a 
growl  that  was  a  warning  not  to  be  ignored. 

"Oh,  call  him  off!"  cried  the  man,  anxiously, 
and  Leslie,  very  much  upset,  sprang  forward  to 
rescue  the  stranger's  dinner.  But  Rags  saw  his 
chance  for  a  lark;  and  as  times  had  been  rather 
slow  and  uninteresting  for  him  of  late,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  it.  Seizing  the  fish  in  a 
firm  grip,  he  galloped  madl>'  up  the  beach,  the 
two  girls  wildly  pursuing. 

There  ensued  a  chase  very  similar  to  the  one  he 
had  led  them  on  that  eventful  day  when  he  had 
unearthed  the  Dragon's  Secret.  Never  once  did 
he  allow  them  to  lay  a  finger  on  his  prize,  though, 
panting  and  disgusted,  they  pursued  him  hither 
and  yon,  sometimes  so  close  that  he  was  well  within 
their  reach,  sometimes  with  him  far  in  advance. 

The  man  wisely  took  no  part  in  the  struggle, 
but  stood  looking  on,  encouraging  them  with  half- 
rueful,  half-laughing  remarks.  At  length  Leslie 
had  an  ins]iiration.  While  Rags  was  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  panting  from  a  long  and 
furious  run,  the  fish  reposing  at  his  feet,  she  seized 
a  small  board  lying  near,  called  to  him  beguilingly, 
and  hurled  the  board  out  into  the  sea. 

Here  was  a  game  that  was  even  more  fascinat- 
ing. Rags  always  adored  it.  Forsaking  the 
much  sought  fish,  he  leaped  into  the  lazy  waves 
and  swam  out  toward  his  new  prize,  while  the 
stranger  eagerly  seized  the  fish  and  concealed  it  in 
his  basket. 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  sorry!"  apologized  Leslie.  "I 
know  he  has  spoiled  it  now.  I  hope  you  can 
forgive  us  for  this  dreadful  thing." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort!"  laughed  the  stranger. 
"He  has  n't  harmed  it  a  bit,  for  it  was  only  the 
head  he  had  hold  of.  When  it  's  washed  and 
cooked,  that  beauty  will  taste  just  as  good  as  if 
it  had  never  had  the  adventure.  My,  but  that 's 
a  fearsome  animal  of  yours!  I  would  n't  want  to 
tackle  him.  But  those  English  sheep-dogs  are 
noted  for  being  wonderful  protectors  and  very 
interesting  pets  besides." 

And  just  to  show  that  he  bore  Rags  no  malice, 
he  picked  up  the  board  which  the  dog  had 
retrieved,  and  obligingly  hurled  it  into  the  surf 
again.  Rags  ecstatically  pursued  it  once  more, 
dropped  it  at  the  man's  feet,  and  begged  for  an- 
other opportunity.  But  just  before  it  was 
launched  a  third  time,  he  spied  a  hermit-crab 
scuttling  away  almost  under  his  nose,  forsook  his 
latest  diversion,  and  was  off  on  another  hunt. 

The  man  laughed,  dropped  the  wet,  sandy 
board,  dusted  off  his  hands  by  striking  them  to- 
gether, picked  up  his  fishing-kit,  hung  his  camp- 
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stool  over  his  arm,  bade  the  girls  good  afternoon, 
and  strode  away. 

They  gazed  after  him  a  moment  and  were  about 
to  turn  back  toward  their  own  part  of  the  beach, 
when  Leslie  suddenly  seized  Phyllis's  arm  in  a 
vise-like  grip. 

"Phyllis,  Phyllis,  don't  think  me  crazy!  Some- 
thing has  just  come  to  me.  The  way  that  man 
threw  away  the  board  just  now  and  dusted  off  his 
hands  and  then  walked  away — was  just — exactly- 
like — the  maw  with  the  limp  that  morning  at 
dawn!  The  action  was  identical.  I  'm  positive 
I  'm  not  mistaken.  And  he  looks  just  like  him, 
the  same  height  and  build  and  all,  as  he  walked 
away." 

"But,  my  dear  child,  he  does  nt  limp!"  cried 
Phyllis,  conclusively.  "So  you  certainly  are 
mistaken!" 

"I  know  he  does  n't,  but  I  don't  care.  He 's  the 
same  one.  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  it.  Maybe 
he 's  all  over  the  limp  now." 

But  though  Leslie  was  so  certain,  Phyllis  re- 
mained unconvinced! 

CHAPTER  XVn 

OUT  OF  THE  HURRICANE 

With  the  fickleness  of  October  weather  (which  is 
often  as  freakish  as  that  of  April),  the  golden 
afternoon  had  turned  cloudy  and  raw  before  the 
girls  returned  home.  By  nightfall  it  was  raining, 
and  a  rising,  gusty  wind  had  rufHed  the  ocean  into 
lumpy,  foam-crested  waves.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  wind  had  increased  to  a  heavy  gale  and  was 
steadily  growing  stronger.  The  threatened  storm, 
as  usual,  filled  Miss  Marcia  with  nervous  fore- 
bodings, and  even  Leslie  experienced  some  un- 
comfortable apprehensions  during  their  supper 
hour. 

At  eight  o'clock,  Phyllis  arrived,  escorted  by 
Ted.  "My!"  she  exclaimed,  shaking  the  rain- 
drops from  her  clothes  as  she  stood  on  the  porch, 
"but  this  is  going  to  be  a  night!  Father  says  the 
papers  have  warnings  that  we  shall  probably  get 
the  tail-end  of  a  West  Indian  hurricane  that  is 
headed  this  way,  and  I  guess  it  has  come!  It 's 
getting  worse  every  minute.  Ha\  e  you  seen  how 
the  tide  is  rising?  Get  on  your  things  and  come 
down  to  the  beach.  Ted  brought  me,  because  I 
could  hardly  stand  up  against  the  wind.  He 's 
going  back  presently.  Come  and  see  how  the 
water  is  rising!" 

"Oh,  hush !"  implored  Leslie,  glancing  nervously 
toward  her  aunt.  "You  've  no  idea  how  upset 
Aunt  Marcia  is  already,"  she  whispered.  "She  '11 
be  distracted  if  she  gets  an  idea  there  's  any 
danger." 

"Forgive  me!"  returned  Phyllis,  contritely.  "I 


really  did  n't  think,  for  a  moment.  P'ather  says 
there  probably  is  n't  any  real  danger.  The  tide 
has  almost  never  risen  as  far  as  these  bungalows, 
except  in  winter;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  we  can  always  get  out  of  them  and  walk 
away.  But  this  threatens  to  be  the  worst  storm 
of  the  kind  we 've  had  in  years.  Are  you  coming 
down  to  see  the  water?" 

"If  Aunt  Marcia  does  n't  mind.  But  if  she 's 
afraid  to  be  left  alone,  I  won't." 

"Oh,  Ted  will  be  here,  and  we  '11  just  run  down 
for  a  minute  or  two.    It 's  really  a  great  sight!" 

Ted  very  thoughtfully  offered  to  stay,  and  the 
two  girls,  wrapped  to  the  eyes,  pushed  through 
the  blinding  rain  and  wind  down  to  where  the 
breakers  were  pounding  their  way  up  the  beach, 
spreading,  when  they  broke,  farther  and  farther 
inland.  So  terrific  was  the  impact  of  the  wind, 
that  the  girls  had  to  turn  their  backs  to  it  when 
they  wanted  to  speak. 

"I  brought  you  out  here,  as  much  as  anything, 
because  I  had  something  to  say,"  shouted  Phyllis, 
her  voice  scarcely  audible  to  the  girl  close  beside 
her.  "If  the  tide  keeps  on  like  this,  it  will  prob- 
ably wash  away  what  we 've  hidden  by  the  old 
log.  And  probably  others  who  are  concerned 
with  that  may  be  thinking  of  the  same  thing. 
We 've  got  to  keep  close  watch.  I  believe  things 
are  going  to  happen  to-night!" 

"But  don't  you  think  we  'd  better  dig  it  up 
ourselves,  right  away?"  suggested  Leslie.  "We 
can't  very  well  go  out  to  do  it  later  when  it  may 
be  necessary,  and  surely  you  want  to  save  it." 

"Certainly  not!"  declared  Phyllis.  "I  don't 
care  if  it  is  washed  away.  What  I  want  is  the  fun 
of  seeing  the  other  parties  breaking  their  necks  to 
rescue  it.  If  it 's  washed  away,  they  '11  think  the 
real  article  has  disappeared,  and  then  we  '11  see 
what  next!  Let 's  take  one  more  look  at  the  surf 
and  then  go  back." 

They  peered  out  for  a  moment  into  the  awe- 
inspiring  blackness,  where  an  angry  ocean  was 
eating  into  the  beach.  Then,  battling  back 
against  the  wind,  they  returned  to  the  house. 
Ted.  ha\-ing  ascertained  that  there  was  no  further 
ser\-ice  he  could  render,  suggested  that  he  had 
better  go  back  and  help  his  father  stop  a  leak  in 
the  roof  of  Fisherman's  Luck,  which  had  suddenly 
proved  unseaworthy. 

"I  'm  so  glad  Phyllis  will  be  with  us  to-night," 
Miss  Marcia  told  him,  "for  I 'm  very  little  com- 
pany for  Leslie  at  a  time  like  this.  I  get  so 
nervous  that  I  have  to  take  a  sedative  the  doctor 
has  given  me  for  emergencies,  and  that  generally 
puts  me  pretty  soundly  to  sleep." 

They  sat  about  the  open  fire  after  Ted  had 
gone,  listening  to  the  commotion  of  the  elements 
outside  and  talking  fitfullv-    Every  few  moment.^ 
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Miss  Marcia  would  rise,  go  to  the  window,  and 
peer  out  nervously  into  the  darkness.  Once  the 
telephone-bell  rang  and  every  one  jumped. 
LesHe  hurried  to  answer  it. 

"Oh,  it  's  Aunt  Sally  Blake!"  she  exclaimed. 
"She  wants  to  know  how  we  all  are  and  if  we 
happen  to  have  seen  anything  of  Eileen.  She  was 
at  the  hospital  all  the  afternoon,  but  she  has  n't 
returned.  Aunt  Sally  'phoned  the  hospital,  but 
they  said  Miss  Ramsay  had  left  three  hours  ago. 
She 's  terribly  worried  about  her — thinks  she  may 
ha\  e  had  an  accident  in  this  storm.  She  thought 
it  just  possible  Eileen  might  have  come  on  out 
here.  I  said  no,  but  would  call  her  up  later  and 
see  if  she 'd  had  news." 

This  latest  turn  of  affairs  added  in  no  wise  to 
Miss  Marcia's  peace  of  mind.  "Why  don't  you 
take  your  powder  now,  Aunt  Marcia,  and  go  to 
bed,"  Leslie  suggested  atlast.  "It  'sonly  worrying 
you  to  sit  up  and  watch  this.  There 's  no  danger, 
and  you  might  as  well  go  peacefully  to  sleep  and 
forget  it.  Phyllis  and  I  will  stay  up  quite  a  while 
yet,  and  if  there 's  any  reason  for  it,  we  will  wake 
you." 

Miss  Marcia  herself  thought  well  of  the  plan 

I and  was  soon  in  bed;  and,  having  taken  her 


and  dreamlessly  asleep,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
girls. 

"And  now  let 's  go  into  your  room  and  watch," 
whispered  Phyllis.  "I 'm  just  as  certain  as  I  can 
be  that  something  is  going  to  happen  to-night!" 

They  arranged  themselves,  each  at  a  window, 
Phyllis  at  the  one  toward  the  sea;  Leslie  facing 
Curlew's  Nest,  and  began  an  exciting  vigil. 
With  the  electric  light  switched  off,  it  was  so 
black,  both  inside  and  out,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  distinguish  anything,  but  with 
the  windows  shut  and  encrusted  with  wind-blown 
sand,  it  was  utterly  impossible.  And  when  they 
dared  to  open  them  even  a  crack,  the  rain 
poured  in  and  drenched  them.  They  could  do 
this  only  at  intervals.  Even  Rags  seemed  to  share 
the  general  uneasiness  and  could  find  no  comfor- 
table spot  in  which  to  dispose  himself,  but  kept 
hovering  between  the  two  windows. 

It  was  Leslie  who  suddenly  spoke  in  a  hushed 
whisper.  She  had  just  opened  her  window  the 
merest  crack  and  peeped  out,  then  closed  it  again 
without  sound.  "Phyllis,  come  here  a  moment. 
Look  out  when  I  open  the  window.  It  struck 
me  that  I  saw  something — some  dark  shape — 
slip  around  the  corner  of  the  house  next  door. 
See  if  you  can  see  it." 
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Phyllis  applied  her  eye  to  the  crack  when  the 
window  was  opened.  Then  she  drew  her  head 
back  with  a  jerk.  "I.  certainly  did  see  some- 
thing!" she  whispered  excitedly.  "It  slipped 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  bungalow!"  She 
peered  out  again.  "Good  gracious!  I  see  it 
again — or  else  it  's  another  one.  Does  n't  seem 
quite  like  the  first  figure.  Can  there  possibly  be 
two?" 

Leslie  then,  becoming  impatient,  demanded  a 
turn  at  the  peep-hole,  and  while  she  was  straining 
her  gaze  into  the  darkness,  they  were  both  electri- 
fied by  a  light,  timid  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
front  veranda. 

"Who  can  that  be?"  cried  Leslie,  wide-eyed  and 
trembling. 

"Perhaps  it 's  Ted  come  back,"  ventured  Phyl- 
lis. "At  any  rate,  I  suppose  we  '11  have  to  go  and 
see!" 

Rags,  alert  also,  uttered  a  low  growl,  and 
Leslie  silenced  him  anxiously.  "If  this  arouses 
Aunt  Marcia,"  she  whispered,  "I  shall  be  awfully 
worried.    Be  quiet,  Rags!" 

They  tiptoed  into  the  living-room,  switched  on 
the  light,  and  advanced  to  the  door.  Again  the 
knock  came,  light  but  insistent;  and  without 
further  hesitation,  Leslie  threw  the  door  open. 

A  muffled,  dripping  figure  inquired  timidly: 
"Please  may  I  come  in?  I 'm  dripping  wet  and 
chilled  to  the  bone." 

"Why,  Eileen!"  cried  Leslie,  "What  are  you 
doing  here  in  this  terrible  storm?" 

"I  got  lost  on  the  way  back  from  the  hospital," 
half  sobbed  the  new-comer,  "and  I  must  have 
motored  round  and  round  in  the  rain  and  dark. 
And  at  last  something  went  wrong  with  the 
engine,  and  I  got  out  and  left  the  car  on  the 
road — and  I  walked  and  walked — trying  to  find 
some  place  to  stay — and  at  last  I  found  I  was 
right  near  here — so  I  came  in!"  She  seemed 
exhausted  and  half  hysterical  and  Leslie  could  not 
but  believe  her. 

"Well,  I  'm  so  glad  you  're  found  and  here!" 
she  cried.  "I  must  call  up  Aunt  Sally  right  away 
and  tell  her  you  're  all  right.  She  called  a  while 
ago  and  was  so  anxious  about  you." 

Leslie  went  to  the  telephone,  while  Phyllis 
helped  Eileen  to  rid  herself  of  her  wet  clothes  and 
get  into  something  dry.  Then  they  all  sat  down 
by  the  fire  in  an  uneasy  silence.  Presently 
Phyllis  suggested  that  Eileen  might  like  some- 
thing warm  to  eat  and  drink,  as  she  had  evidently 
had  no  dinner.  She  assented  to  this  eagerly,  and 
the  two  girls  went  to  the  kitchen  to  provide  some- 
thing for  her. 

"I  tell  you,"  whispered  Phyllis,  "I  just  can't  be- 
lieve that  hospital  and  getting-lost  stuft!  She 
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came  out  here  for  some  purpose,  you  mark  my 
word!  But  why  she  wants  to  get  in  here  is  be- 
yond me  just  yet.  I  '11  find  out  later,  though, 
you  see  if  I  don't!" 

When  they  entered  the  living-room  with  a 
dainty  tray  a  few  minutes  later,  they  found 
Eileen  standing  by  one  of  the  windows  facing  the 
ocean,  trying  vainly  to  peer  into  the  outer  black- 
ness. She  started  guiltily  when  she  saw  them 
and  retreated  to  the  fire,  murmuring  something 
about  "the  awful  night."  But  though  she  had 
seemed  so  eager  for  food,  when  it  was  set  before 
her  she  ate  almost  nothing. 

"Can't  you  take  a  little  of  this  hot  soup?" 
urged  Leslie.  "It  will  do  you  so  much  good. 
You  must  be  very  hungry  by  now." 

"Oh,  thanks,  so  much!"  Eileen  replied,  with  a 
grateful  glance.  "You  are  very  good  to  me.  I 
did  really  think  I  was  hungry,  at  first,  but  I 'm  so 
nervous  I  just  can't  eat!" 

She  pushed  the  tray  aside  and  began  to  roam 
restlessly  about  the  room.  At  every  decent 
excuse,  such  as  an  extra  heavy  gust  of  wind  or  a 
flapping  of  the  shutters,  she  would  hurry  to  the 
window  and  try  to  peer  out. 

At  length  Phyllis  made  an  excuse  to  disappear 
into  Leslie's  room  and  was  gone  quite  a  time. 
Suddenly  she  put  her  head  out  of  the  door  into 
the  living-room  and  remarked,  in  a  voice  full  of 
suppressed  excitement:  "Leslie,  can  you  come 
here  a  moment?" 

Leslie  excused  herself  and  ran  to  join  Phyllis. 
"What  is  it?"  she  whispered  breathlessly. 

"Look  out  of  the  front  window!"  returned 
Phyllis,  in  a  hushed  undertone.  "There 's  some- 
thing queer  going  on  outside — by  the  old  log!" 

Leslie  opened  the  window  a  crack.  The  howl 
of  the  storm  and  the  lash  of  rain  was  appalling, 
and  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  she  could 
accustom  her  sight  to  the  outer  blackness.  But 
when  she  did  manage  to  distinguish  something, 
she  was  startled  to  obser\'e  not  only  one,  but  two 
dark  figures  circling  slowly  round  and  round  the 
log,  like  two  animals  after  the  same  prey,  and 
watching  each  other  cautiously'. 

"But  that 's  not  all!"  muttered  Phyllis,  behind 
her.  "There 's  a  third  figure  standing  right  by 
Curlew's  Nest.  I  saw  him  out  of  the  side  window. 
What  on  earth  can  it  all  mean?" 

So  absorbed  were  they  that  neither  of  them 
noticed  the  form  that  slipped  into  the  room  be- 
hind them  and  stood  peering  over  their  shoulders. 
But  they  were  suddenly  startled  beyond  words  to 
hear  Eileen,  close  behind  them,  catch  her  breath 
with  an  indrawn  hiss,  and  mutter  involuntarily: 

"Oh,  Ted.'— Be  careful !— Look  out\— look 
out! — " 
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All  Case\  illo  said  Bije  Leonard  was  "madder  'n  a 
wet  hornet,"  and,  as  all  Case\  ille  knew  Bije  over 
well,  it  chuckled  when  it  made  the  statement.  For 
three  years  Bije  had  tried  to  sell  his  farm  on  the 
mountain,  and  now,  having  succeeded,  it  was  only 
to  learn  that  a  member  of  the  summer  colony  had 
bought  it  who  had  been  ready  to  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  more  for  the  dilapidated  place. 

Bije,  who  even  looked  like  a  weasel,  squealed 
shrilly  for  two  days,  then  abruptly  subsided ;  and 
Caseville  knew  that  somewhere  a  trap  had  been 
set  which  was  to  capture  that  lost  thousand  and 
add  it  to  the  other  captive  thousands  Leonard  was 
reputed  to  have  imprisoned  for  life.  The  smug 
smile  which  replaced  the  purple  flush  on  the  wrin- 
kled, peaked  face  made  many  a  farmer  re-read  his 
mortgage  and  ponder  over  Bije's  next  move. 

It  came  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  After  two 
weeks  of  camouflaging  pussy-footing,  he  happened 
to  appear  at  the  Crane  farm  one  noon  as  Tom 
Crane  drove  in  on  the  mowing-machine.  "How- 
dy!" he  said  grumpily;  "how 's  crops?" 

Tom  was  as  popular  as  Bije  was  not.  More 
than  that,  the  seventeen-year-old  boy  was  re- 
spected, for  New  England  has  a  habit  of  recogniz- 
ing steady,  sober  purpose  and  people  knew  of 
Tom's  struggle  since  his  father's  injury,  two  years 
before,  and  how  hard  he  worked  to  carry  on,  while 
never  losing  sight  of  his  ambition  to  go  to  the 
state  agricultural  college,  where  he  might  learn  to 
be  a  scientific  farmer. 

"Hay 's  light,  Mr.  Leonard,"  he  retorted  good- 
naturedly.  "But  I  guess  I  can  make  a  little  some- 
thing on  it." 

"Can't  run  no  place  on  guesses." 

"No?"  The  boy  looked  him  over,  his  eyes  danc- 
ing. "What  do  you  want?" 

"Me?  Nothin'.  Jest  bein'  sorter  friendly. 
Tommy.   Us  farmers  ought  to  stick  together." 

"Something  in  that.  What  are  you  thinking 
about?" 

"Sorter  lookin'  a  long  ways  ahead.  Tommy. 
Old  men  do  that — wise  old  men,  who  ain't  above 
helpin'  a  young  feller  they  like.  Money  kinder 
scarce,  Tommy?" 

"Might  be  more  plentiful." 

"Might  make  it  so,  easy  'nough.  I  '11  make  ye 
a  fair  offer  for  your  sugar-grove." 

The  boy  thought  rapidly.  The  grove  had  never 
paid  over-well  but,  after  his  last  crop,  Tom  had 
had  an  idea.  Could  he  install  a  modern  sugar- 
making  equipment,  it  might  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment.   But  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money.  Now 


Bije  wanted  the  gro\e.    "Reckon  I  won't  sell,"  he 
said  firmly. 
"Uhy?" 

"Best  reason 's  'cause  I  don't  want  to." 

"Then  gimme  an  option  on  your  sugar  crop. 
Don't  tell  no  one  I  've  made  the  offer,  will  yer?" 
he  added  anxiously.  "Ain't  done  it  to  no  one 
else;  but  I  like  you.  Tommy." 

Tom  Crane  chuckled.  "I  know  you  do,"  he 
said.  "I  won't  tell  that,  either.  And  I  guess  it 's 
too  far  ahead  to  sell  now.  I  might  cheat  you  and 
I  'd  hate  to  do  that." 

Bije  looked  at  him  narrowly.  "Last  chance," 
he  snapped. 

"Nothin'  doin',"  declared  the  boy.  "Good-by." 
He  clucked  to  the  horses  and  left  the  crestfallen 
man  standing  there,  muttering.  Bije  Leonard 
needed  that  grove  and  its  product  and  he  intended 
to  have  both.  If  Tom  Crane  continued  to  be 
foolish,  why — that  was  Tom's  misfortune. 

The  boy,  however,  had  more  pressing  problems 
to  consider  than  a  next  winter's  sugar  crop.  The 
weather  turned  bad,  and  the  hay  was  poorer  than 
he  had  feared.  In  August  he  recalled  the  Leonard 
offer,  but  went  to  Squire  MacDonald  instead. 
The  squire  was  unlike  Bije,  and  there  was  neither 
halting  nor  wheedling  in  the  conversation  which 
preceded  the  renewal  of  the  mortgage.  The  man 
knew  Tom  and  his  ambition  and  sympathized 
with  both. 

As  the  boy  was  walking  homeward,  he  found  a 
small  blue  runabout  stalled  in  the  road.  As  he 
stared,  a  girl  raised  her  face  from  beneath  the 
hood.  "Hello!"  she  called  cheerily,  "know  any- 
thing about  motors?" 

It  was  so  friendly  that  Tom  forgot  his  surprise. 
"Wish  I  did,"  he  answered,  stopping  beside  her. 
"What 's  wrong?" 

"You  tell  me  and  we  '11  fix  it,"  she  laughed.  "It 
just  won't  run.  It  's  new  and  I  guess  I  did  n't 
know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  I  thought  I  did." 

He  had  never  known  any  girls,  but  he  knew  he 
liked  this  one  because  she  was  as  frank  as  she  was 
pretty.  Therefore  he  forgot  his  characteristic 
bashfulness.  "I 'm  a  dandy  chauffeur — on  a  mow- 
ing-machine," he  chuckled;  "but  I  reckon  this 
thing 's  too  complicated  for  my  brain.  If  you  're 
really  stuck,  I  '11  just  pile  home,  get  a  team,  and 
tow  you  where  you  want  to  go." 

"Looks  as  if  you 'd  have  to,"  she  acknowledged, 
her  head  shaking  dolefully,  her  blue  eyes  dancing 
at  the  thought.  "But,  oh,  how  I  do  hate  to  give 
every  one  a  chance  to  laugh  at  me!" 
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He  hesitated,  then  plunged.  "When  I  know 
people  are  going  to  laugh  at  me,"  he  said,  "I  try 
to  give  'em  something  worth  laughing  at.  I  won't 
get  a  team — just  one  horse  an'  some  reins.  You 
sit  in  the  car  an'  drive  the  horse  an'  me." 

She  clapped  her  hands  delightedly.  "You  can't 
hurry  fast  enough.  But  wait,"  she  called  after 
him;  "we  don't  want  them  to  laugh  at  you;  I 'm 
the  joke." 

"Oh,  every  one  laughs  at  me,"  he  called  back. 

"I  don't  believe  that,"  she  said  to  herself. 

That  ride  back  through  the  village  and  up  to 
the  inn  was  the  beginning  of  a  real  friendship. 
Tom  was  amazed  when  he  learned  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Mr.  Wise  who  had  bought  the 
Leonard  farm;  he  had  never  supposed  that  sum- 
mer people  could  be  such  fun.  And  Mr.  Wise  was 
just  as  jolly  as  his  daughter,  and  both  appeared  to 
find  real  pleasure  in  chatting  with  Tom.  In  fact, 
it  became  a  habit  with  them  to  leave  their  machine 
in  the  Crane  yard  and,  after  half  an  hour's  chat 
with  the  boy.  stroll  up  through  his  woods  into  the 
old  Leonard  place,  now  rapidly  being  developed 
into  something  beautiful. 

It  did  not  take  Mr.  Wise  many  days  to  discover 
Tom  was  more  ambitious  than  the  average  boy; 
and  having  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  himself,  he 
appreciated  the  gameness  of  the  fight  the  boy  was 
tr\'ing  to  make.  Yet,  as  he  grew  to  know  Tom,  he 
realized  how  hard  a  thing  it  would  be  to  offer  to 
help  him. 

It  was  Betty  Wise  who  solved  the  problem. 
She  loved  the  woods,  and  her  two  summers  north 
of  Rangeley  had  taught  her  much  of  woodcraft. 
It  was  her  suggestion  which  made  Tom  their 
companion  on  their  Sunday  walks  over  the  hills, 
and  she  found  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  making  the 
good-natured  Tommy  own  that  he,  like  so  many 
other  country  boys,  was  a  stranger  in  the  woods. 

The  deserted  sugar-camps  held  an  especial  fas- 
cination for  the  girl,  but  it  was  not  until  she  had 
known  Tom  a  month  that  she  learned  the  Cranes 
had  a  sugar-grove.  She  scolded  him  well  for  his 
secrecy  and  made  him  promise  to  take  her  there 
the  first  time  he  could  get  away  from  work.  But 
when  they  finally  did  go,  she  understood  why  he 
had  been  silent. 

Even  a  tyro  would  have  recognized  that  Tom 
worked  the  grove  with  one  eye  on  the  sap  and  the 
other  on  his  pocketbook.  There  was  not  even  a 
camp.  The  old  iron  kettle  was  set  on  boulders, 
and  the  syrup  made  in  the  open  air. 

"What  's  the  matter  here?"  demanded  Mr. 
Wise.   "Looks  as  if  you  did  n't  like  maple  sugar." 

Tom's  smile,  for  once,  was  forced.  "Guess  it 
looks  as  if  I  did  n't  know  a  pretty  good  thing. 
But,"  he  went  on,  with  sober  frankness,  "I  have 
to  save  the  pennies  somewhere.    The  sugar  sea- 


son 's  short,  my  stuff  is  n't  first  class,  and  if  I  get  a 
hundred  dollars  out  of  a  month's  work,  I  tn,'  to  be 
happy." 

"You  could  make  more?" 

"Guess  so — if  I  had  proper  equipment." 

"It  is  n't  like  you  to  just  guess.  Have  n't  you 
studied  it  out?" 

"Well,  yes,  sir.  But  I  can't  afford  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done." 

"Tommy,"  charged  the  girl,  "you  've  been 
cheating.  You  know  all  about  sugar-camps  and 
you  've  let  us  think  you  did  n't.  Now  you  're 
going  to  be  punished.  Sit  down  on  that  log  and 
make  this  grove  as  near  perfect  as  you  can — in 
3'our  imagination." 

Tom  chuckled  at  her  indignation,  but  obeyed. 
"It  does  n't  need  my  imagination  to  make  the 
grove  perfect,"  he  replied;  "it  's  that  already — 
southern  exposure,  good  grades,  and  big  trees. 
What  it  needs  is  about  three  men  with  axes." 

"What  for?" 

The  boy  took  a  long  breath  and  looked  about 
him.  "Well,"  he  answered,  "let 's  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  trees  are  too  thick.  A  sugar-maple 
should  have  a  bell-top,  room  for  the  branches 
to  spread.  That  means  sap.  Most  of  these  lit- 
tle, spindling  trees  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
upper  grove  opened  up.  Between  here  and  your 
boundary  there  must  be  a  thousand  trees  which 
could  be  tapped.  New  roads  and  trails  should  be 
opened.  I  suppose  the  timber  would  pay  for  most 
of  that  work.  But  more  important  still  is  modern 
equipment.  A  good  sugar-camp  should  be  built 
near  the  center  of  the  grove.  I  ought  to  have  a 
brick  fireplace  to  hold  a  modern  vaporizer;  I 
ought  to  have  metal  buckets  and  a  new  sled  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen;  I  ought  to  have  three  or  four  men  to 
help  me  and — I  ought  to  stop  wishing  for  things  I 
can't  have." 

"Why  the  vaporizer  and  metal  stuff?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Wise.  "Wood  was  good  enougli 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

"Apt  to  leave  a  taste  in  the  syrup.  Can't  ha\-e 
sour  sap  in  good  product.  Metal 's  easier  to  keep 
clean  and  clean  buckets  mean  a  light-colored 
syrup.  That 's  the  kind  which  brings  the  money. 
I  never  made  any,  but  I  know." 

"I  knew  you  did!"  cried  Betty,  triumphantly. 
"And  you  probably  know  all  about  the  woods  and 
things,  too,  and  ha\  e  been  laughing  at  me  for  talk- 
ing too  much." 

"No,  I  have  n't.  But  I  've  read  a  lot  about 
sugar-making  and  I  've  some  theories  of  my  own. 
Only  I  can't  try  'em;  they 'd  cost  too  much." 

"You  said  your  grove  ran  to  our  boundary," 
said  Mr.  Wise,  thoughtfully.  "Any  maples  on  our 
side  of  the  fence?" 

"Plenty,  sir." 
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"How  many?" 

"Have  n't  an  idea,  but  as  many  as  I  have." 

"Um!"  For  two  or  three  minutes  the  man 
punched  holes  in  the  ground  with  his  cane,  his 
brows  wrinkled,  and  the  two  watched  him  in 
silence.  His  mind  went  back  to  his  own  boyhood, 
to  his  early  struggles  in  getting  the  start  which 
had  brought  success,  and  the  remembrance  of  how 
much  a  helping  hand  would  have  meant  to  him. 
And  then  he  thought  of  the  daughter,  for  whom 
all  things  had  been  made  so  easy,  who  looked  upon 
life  as  just  one  good  time  after  another,  with  no 
worries  and  no  cares,  and  it  came  over  him  again 
that  she  would  be  a  better  woman  should  she  be 
taught  now  that  things  worth  while  do  not  come 
too  easily.  She  must  be  taught  what  responsibil- 
ity meant,  yet  he  did  not  want  her  to  have  her 
lesson  in  quite  such  a  hard  school  as  that  in  which 
his  had  been  learned.  At  last  he  looked  up,  his 
eyes  turning  from  the  happy  girl  to  the  sober- 
faced  boy,  then  back  again  to  Betty. 

"Your  birthday  comes  next  week,  daughter," 
he  said;  "I 'm  going  to  give  you  your  present  now. 
I  am  going  to  give  you  this  new  place  of  mine — 
turn  it  over  to  you  entirely.  I  will  pay  you  a  fair 
rent  for  its  use  for  our  summer  home,  but  you 
have  got  to  run  the  farm  and  make  it  pay.  I  '11 
advance  you  the  necessary  money  on  your  note, 
but  you  must  show  some  profit  at  the  end  of  each 
year  or  the  Indian  part  of  my  giving  will  crop  out. 
You  've  got  to  learn  how  to  manage;  and  if  you 
fail  to  manage  this  place  properly,  why,  you  won't 
be  able  to  meet  the  interest  on  that  note  and  you 
will  lose  the  farm.  I  believe  you  can  make  a  good 
beginning  with  this  sugar  proposition  if  you  'd 
take  Tom  into  partnership.  He  '11  furnish  half 
the  grove  and  the  practical  experience;  you  '11  fur- 
nish your  half  of  the  trees  and  the  capital  for  the 
necessary  modern  equipment." 

"Whew!"  Tom's  face  was  white.  "Whew!" 

"Will  you  do  it.  Tommy?  Will  you?" 

"I — I — "  He  stopped  and  his  jaw  dropped.  "I 
can't  put  in  any  money  and  it  is  n't  fair  to  you." 

"It 's  a  fair  bargain,"  said  Mr.  Wise.  "You  're 
putting  in  your  full  share  and  you  are  to  get  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  profits." 

"But  if  we  should  lose,  I  could  n't  pay  my  share 
of  the  loss." 

"It 's  up  to  you  to  see  that  you  don't  lose,"  he 
said.    "That 's  your  part  in  the  partnership." 

"I  know.   That 's  what — " 

"Think  it  over,"  suggested  Mr.  Wise.  "But 
don't  let  Betty's  part  play  too  important  a  part  in 
your  decision.  It  may  be  a  way  for  you  to  keep  a 
rival  out  of  business,  Tom,  and  Betty  has  a  grove 
on  her  hands  that  she  's  got  to  make  pay.  We 
don't  believe  in  idle  resources." 

It  took  some  days  for  them  to  make  Tom  see 


their  offer  was  not  charity  in  disguise,  and  when 
he  finally  consented,  Betty  was  wild  with  delight. 
She  could  not  keep  away  from  the  farm,  and  when 
Tom  was  too  busy  to  talk,  she  went  to  the  grove 
alone  and  planned  roads  and  marked  trees  to  be 
cut  down,  if  Tom  approved  of  her  selections.  One 
thing  Mr.  Wise  had  insisted  on,  and  that  was  that 
Tom's  word  was  final  on  ail  things  pertaining  to 
the  grove  and  its  possible  product  and  Betty's  on 
matters  of  money. 

Tom  was  aghast  when  shown  the  plans  of  the 
sugar-house  of  which  he  was  to  be  part  owner. 
Mr.  Wise  believed  in  the  best  being  the  cheapest, 
and,  in  his  quiet  way,  looked  up  a  great  deal  about 
sugar-camps.  The  equipment,  which  soon  began 
to  arrive,  was  equally  elaborate  and  up-to-date, 
while  it  was  double  the  quantity  that  Tom  had 
dreamed  of.  He  saw  he  must  hire  men  at  once  if 
he  were  to  come  up  to  Mr.  Wise's  expectations, 
and  Betty  instantly  agreed  to  this  expense. 

The  new  camp  was  under  way  before  Bije  Leon- 
ard got  wind  of  the  new  firm.  He  came  sneaking 
up  to  the  Crane's  one  evening  and  called  Tom  into 
the  yard.  "Hear  ye  're  goin'  in  fer  syrup,"  he  be- 
gan; "goin'  to  teach  us  some  new  tricks,  ye  an'  the 
Wise  girl." 

"We  're  trying  to  learn  a  few  new  ones  ourselves, 
Mr.  Leonard.   We 've  plenty  to  learn." 

"Reckon  that  's  sense.  Whatcher  goin'  to  do 
with  yer  crop?" 

"Thought  we  might  sell  it,"  admitted  Tom, 
with  a  chuckle. 

"Who  to?" 

"Have  n't  got  that  far." 

"Good  thing  to  know.  Hear  ye  be  goin'  to 
make  a  fancy  kind." 

"We  're  goin'  to  try  to  make  a  clean  one,  if 
that 's  what  you  mean." 

"That 's  Wise's  talk.  I  know  his  sort.  He  did 
me  once;  he 's  tryin'  to  again.  Ye  let  him  alone. 
Tommy  Crane,  an'  ye  stick  by  yer  own  sort  an' 
sell  yer  syrup  to  Bije.  What  ye  make  's  clean 
enough  fer  him  an'  he  '11  make  ye  a  good  price." 

"Do  you  mean  you  want  to  buy  all  we  make?" 

"I  ain't  talkin'  'wfe,'  I 'm  talkin'  'you.'  I  don't 
want  no  rich  summer  folks  mixin'  up  in  any  o'  my 
affairs." 

"Sorr>',"  Tom  replied,  "but  I  '11  run  my  own 
affairs.  I 've  gone  into  this  and  I  '11  stay  in.  I 've 
given  my  word;  it 's  good.   Good  night." 

It  was  not  until  long  after  Betty  had  returned 
to  boarding-school  that  Tom  stiunbled  into  Bije's 
scheme  through  something  Squire  MacDonald 
was  chuckling  over. 

"Heard  Bije's  latest,  Tom?"  he  asked.  "The 
old  skinflint  has  been  sneaking  'round  getting  op- 
tions on  next  spring's  sugar  crop.  Claims  to  have 
cornered  the  whole  supply  in  the  county.    It  's 
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cost  liini  a  lot  of  money,  but  he  sa>s  he  '11  make 
more  than  lie 's  ever  made  on  one  deal."      •  • 
"He  has  n't  our  syrup." 

"He  says  he 's  going  to  get  it — says  you  're  try- 
ing to  break  the  market,  but  that  you  '11  find  he 
can  sell  cheap,  too,  if  he  has  to." 

"If  he  sells  the  kind  I  used  to  make,"  Tom 
laughed,  "he  won't  bother  us.  We  '11  get  twenty- 
five  cents  a  gallon  more  than  he  can." 

"That  's  just  it!"  roared  the  squire.  "Down 
underneath,  Bije  is  afraid  he 's  bought  something 
he  can't  sell.  He 's  wild ;  look  out  for  him.  He 's 
got  to  have  your  syrup  to  bring  his  up  to  grade." 

"He  won't  get  it,"  promised  Tom. 

Twice  during  the  winter  Bije  Leonard  came  out 
to  the  Crane's ;  and  the  second  time,  Tom  sent  him 
away  with  an  abru]:)t  refusal  to  consider  any  propo- 
sition he  might  malve.  The  man  was  ugly,  but 
Tom  paid  no  attention  to  his  threats.  Betty  had 
written  that  she  had  made  arrangements  in  the 
city  to  handle  their  first  crop.  The  price  was  to 
be  settled  after  the  buyer  had  seen  a  sample  of  the 
syrup. 

For  both  Tom  and  Betty,  spring  was  much  too 
slow  in  coming.  But  at  last  Betty  received  the 
long-awaited  telegram,  and  that  day  her  mind 
was  in  the  woods  instead  of  on  her  books.  She 
could  see  Tom  boring  holes  in  tree  after  tree,  see 
him  driving  in  the  spigots,  handling  the  pails, 
and  hear  the  drip-drip  of  the  saj).  She  could  al- 
most smell  the  thick  mass  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
the  vaporizer,  and  see  the  first  of  the  amber  fluid 
dripping  into  bright  tin  cans. 

The  one  thing  she  could  not  visualize  was  the 
busy  boy.  No  lad  ever  worked  harder,  nor  three 
men  more  willingly  than  his  helpers.  Twice  he 
found  time  to  write  her  that  the  sap  was  running 
well  and  everything  at  the  camp  going  smoothly, 
and  then  one  morning  a  can  of  syrup  arrived  by 
express.  It  was  a  glorious  amber  and  fragrant  of 
the  maple-trees.  The  school  had  a  feast,  but  it 
made  Betty  more  impatient  for  the  vacation. 
But  as  they  have  a  habit  of  doing,  the  long-awaited 
day  came  at  last. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  the  Wises  arrived  in 
Caseville,  but  Betty  insisted  on  taking  a  sleigh 
out  to  the  sugar-camp  immediately.  Tom  was  as 
glad  to  see  her  as  she  was  to  see  him,  and  for  half 
an  hour  they  both  talked  at  once,  while  Mr.  Wise 
listened  or  looked  about.  And  what  the  man  saw 
pleased  him  mightily,  for  he  prided  himself  on 
being  a  judge  of  men  and  boys. 

Girl-like,  Betty  had  to  drop  some  of  the  boiling 
syrup  in  a  pan  of  snow,  and  she  found  the  maple 
wax  so  much  better  than  candy  that  she  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  inn  for  supper.  Every- 
thing was  so  new  and  interesting  that  she  wanted 
to  see  it  all  at  once.  She  made  the  last  trip  among 


the  trees,  poured  brimming  buckets  of  sap  into 
the  tank  on  the  sled,  helped  to  syphon  it  into  the 
main  retort,  drew  it  from  that  into  the  bubbling 
vaporizer,  stirred  the  making  syrup,  filled  a  can 
with  the  finished  product  and  proudly  presented 
it  to  her  father. 

It  was  Tom  who  persuaded  Mr.  Wise  to  let 
Betty  stay  in  camp  for  supper,  her  father  promis- 
ing to  come  back  for  her  at  eight.  It  seemed  that 
she  would  never  get  through  asking  questions. 
Tom  figured  that  the  season  was  about  half  over 
and  that  the  syrup  already  made  and  stored  would 
pay  their  expenses.  What  remained  to  be  made 
was  profit,  and  Betty  began  to  spend  her  share  in 
imagination.  The  one  thing  she  laughed  heart- 
iest about  was  Bije  Leonard.  "Poor  old  thing!" 
she  exclaimed.  "He  thinks  we  're  going  to  spoil 
his  molasses  sales,  and  our  whole  output 's  as  good 
as  sold  in  New  York  this  minute.  He  is  n't  even 
hurt,  and  he  thinks  he 's  killed!  That 's  the  sort 
of  revenge  I  like  to  take." 

"He  's  worried  some,"  chuckled  Tom;  "don't 
you  think  he  is  n't  worried  some!" 

Mr.  W^ise  returned  all  too  soon;  and  Tom,  tak- 
ing lanterns  and  two  of  his  men,  accompanied 
them  back  to  the  main  road.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
and  very  still  in  the  woods.  They  were  almost  out 
when  they  heard  a  faint  yell.  They  stopped.  It 
came  again.  "Some  one  coming  to  visit  you, 
Tom,"  suggested  Mr.  Wise.    "Come  on,  Betty." 

But  a  moment  later  a  dull  red  glare  began  to 
spread  over  the  mountain-side.  "It 's  the  shack!" 
yelled  the  boy.    "It 's  afire.   Come  quick!" 

They  rushed  back  over  the  trail,  the  light  of  the 
fire  growing  as  they  ran.  When  they  arrived,  the 
camp  was  a  mass  of  leaping  flame.  Mr.  Wise  had 
to  hold  Tom  Crane.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to 
make  the  boy  appreciate  that  if  Ben,  the  man  who 
had  been  left  to  attend  the  vaporizer,  had  not  got 
out,  it  was  too  late  to  get  him  out.  There  was 
nothing  they  could  do  but  watch  their  hopes  go  up 
in  sparks. 

"But  we  've  saved  the  stored  syrup,"  said 
Betty,  bravely.    "We 've  that  much  left." 

"I  ought  to  have  stayed !"  groaned  the  lad.  "I 
don't  see  what  could  have  happened.  We  '\  e  been 
so  careful !" 

A  moment  later  Ben  came  crashing  out  of  a 
thicket.    "Lost  him!"  he  panted. 
"Lost  who?" 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"What 's  happened?" 

"Dunno.  Heard  some  one.  Thought  you  were 
coming  back.  Next  thing  I  knew,  the  whole  side 
of  the  shack  was  afire.  Then  I  remembered  that 
noise,  went  through  the  window  head  first,  and 
lit  running.  I  saw  him  once,  but  I  could  n't 
catch  him." 
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"You  mean  that  some  one  set  the  fire?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Wise,  his  face  stern. 

"Sure!   I  could  smell  oil." 

"Then  we  'II  catch  him!"  cried  Betty.  "We  '11 
make  him  pay  for  this." 

"We  '11  try  to,"  grimly  promised  her  father. 
"We  'II  catch  him,  if  detectives  can  do  it." 

"Wc  won't  wait  for  any.  You 've  forgotten  the 
snow.    Cive  me  a  lantern,  Tom,"  said  Bettv. 


"It  is  tra\eled  more?"    The  girl's  \oice  was 
anxious. 
"Guess  so." 
"Oh!" 

Ten  minutes  more  and  her  worst  fears  were 
confirmed.  The  trail  led  into  the  upper  road,  and 
the  snow  there  was  hard  packed.  The  lantern 
ho\ered  o\'er  the  ruts  uncertainly.  Once  Betty 
went  upward.    Then,  shaking  her  head,  she  came 


X. 


'KEEP  BEHIND  ME,'  SHE  WARiNED.     'I  CAN  FOLLOW  THESE'  " 


It  was  the  girl  who  was  clear-headed,  for  the 
boy  could  think  only  of  her  loss,  which  he  thought 
was  due  to  his  neglect  of  duty.  Before  he  knew 
what  she  was  about,  she  had  snatched  the  lantern 
from  his  cold  fingers  and  was  running  to  the  side 
of  the  burning  shack  on  which  the  fire  had  started. 
Her  training  in  the  big  woods  began  to  pay  divi- 
dends now.  Before  Tom  could  reach  her  side,  she 
was  plunging  off  into  the  brush,  the  lantern  swing- 
ing above  a  clearly  marked  trail. 

"Keep  behind  me,"  she  warned.  "I  can  follow 
these.  See,  here 's  Ben's  track  where  he  turned, 
hoping  to  head  off  the  fire-bug.  If  he 'd  only  have 
kept  on!" 

"We  will,"  said  Mr.  Wise,  between  his  teeth. 
"He 's  going  up  hill,  instead  of  down,"  offered 
Tom.    "He 's  heading  for  the  upper  road." 


back  to  the  anxious  group.  "He  went  down," 
she  said.  "Yes,  there  's  a  heel-print.  I  could 
follow  it  a  good  way,  probably,  but  it  would  take 
a  lot  of  time.   Had  I  better?" 

It  was  her  first  exhibition  of  uncertainty  and 
her  father  at  once  came  to  her  aid.  "Tom,"  he 
demanded,  "if  this  fire  was  set,  you  ought  to  have 
some  idea  who  did  it.  Who 's  down  on  you?" 

"It  might  be —  No,  I  don't  think  even  he 
would  do  such  a  low  trick." 

"Who?"  the  question  snapped  out. 

"A  man  named  Leonard." 

"Of  course!"  cried  Betty.  "Why  did  n't  we 
think  of  him  before?" 

"I  don't  want  to  think  this  sort  of  thing  of  any 
one,"  protested  Tom. 

"You  've  facts  to  consider  now,"  Mr.  Wise  re- 
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minded  him  gravely.  "Where  does  this  man 
Leonard  live?" 

"Other  side  of  the  village." 

"Come  on!"  He  turned  and  led  the  way  back 
through  the  woods  at  a  pace  which  surprised  Tom. 
"W'e  '\e  got  to  get  to  our  sleigh,"  explained  Mr. 
Wise.  "Leonard,  or  whoever  set  this  fire,  is  afoot. 
We  can  drive  to  the  village  and  get  there  ahead  of 
liim  over  the  lower  road." 

"But  it  may  not  be  Bije,"  argued  Tom,  unwill- 
ing, even  now,  to  suspect  any  one. 

"And  it  may  be,"  declared  Betty.  "We 've  got 
to  find  out." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  arrived  before  a  dark- 
ened house,  but  no  answer  came  to  their  knock. 
"Looks  promising,"  growled  Mr.  Wise.  "We  '11 
wait." 

"Reckon  we  three  men  will  sorter  hang  round 
the  barn,"  suggested  Ben.  "You  three  watch  the 
house." 

It  was  another  half-hour  before  Tom  heard  the 
crunch  of  snow.  Then  Bije  Leonard  came  up  to 
his  door.  As  he  was  about  to  open  it,  Mr.  Wise 
stepped  from  the  shadows.  "Your  name  Leon- 
ard?" he  asked. 

Bije  jumped  as  if  some  one  had  fired  a  gun. 
"It  be.  Whatcher  want?" 

"We  want  to  talk  with  you.  Go  in  and  light  a 
lamp." 

Bije's  temper  returned,  even  if  his  courage  did 
not.  "Who  be  ye  an'  who  be  ye  orderin'  round?" 
he  snapped. 

"You  do  as  you  're  told." 

"Reckon  I  '11  do  as  I  want." 

Mr.  Wise  held  up  a  lantern  and  looked  the  man 
over.  "Had  quite  a  walk,  have  n't  you,  Leonard? 
A  little  out  of  breath,  eh?" 

"You  ain't." 

"Look  at  his  feet!"  whispered-  Betty.  "His 
trousers  are  wet  to  the  knees.  He 's  been  wading 
through  snow." 

"What  if  I  have?" 

Tom  stepped  closer.  "And  you  smell  of  kero- 
sene, Bije.    Better  own  up." 

"I  did  n't  do  it." 

"Do  what?"  demanded  Betty. 

Too  late,  Bije  realized  his  mistake.  He  hesita- 
ted, then  tried  to  bolt.  Ben  caught  him  as  he 
leaped  the  steps.  "Guess  we  've  got  our  man," 
said  Mr.  W'ise. 

Five  minutes  later,  Bije  Leonard  made  a  full 
confession.  "Reckon  I  'm  cra/y,"  he  finished; 
"that 's  it,  I 'm  crazy." 


"Reckon  an  asylum 's  better  'n  twenty  year  for 
arson,  do  ye,  Bije?"  growled  Ben.  "Pretty  clever, 
you  be,  but  that  won't  work." 

Betty  saw  the  weazened  old  man  grow  white, 
and  it  made  a  lump  grow  in  her  throat.  "Perhaps 
he  won't  have  to  choose,"  she  said  slowly. 

Bije  grasped  at  the  straw.  "Ye  be  a  pretty 
little  missy,"  he  whined,  "an  ye  don't  want  to  see 
poor  old  Bije  suffer,  do  ye?" 

"Not  especially,"  she  confessed.  "But  why  did 
you  want  Tom  and  me  to?" 

"I  'm  crazy,  I  tell  ye;  I  did  n't  know  what  I 
war  doin'." 

"Did  n't  act  so,"  sneered  Ben.  "Caseville's 
been  ready  to  say  good-by  to  ye  for  twenty  year, 
Bije." 

"But  Tommy  an'  the  pretty  little  missy  don't 
want  poor  ole  Bije  put  in  no  cell !"  he  whimpered. 
"Ole  Bije  will  build  'em  a  new  shack." 

"You  bet  you  will!"  declared  Tom. 

"An  I  '11  do  more,"  pleaded  Bije.  "I  '11  pay  for 
yer  full  crop,  if  ye  '11  let  me  go.  I  'm  poor,  but 
I  '11  pay." 

"Wish  I  war  as  poor!"  exclaimed  Ben.  "You 
can't  square  yerself." 

"An'  I  '11  send  Tommy  to  th'  farm  school," 
pleaded  Bije. 

"No,  you  won't!"  declared  the  boy. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wise.  "Good  for  you, 
Tom!" 

Betty  sat  forward  in  her  chair.  "I  don't  want 
his  money,  either,"  she  declared.  "I  won't  touch 
a  penny  of  it.  He 's  made  us  lose  a  year,  but  we 
've  learned  a  lot,  and  that  will  count  as  profit. 
But  I  don't  want  to  send  him  to  jail,  either.  I 'd 
hate  to  think  of  him  there." 

"He  deserves  it,  daughter." 

"I  know  it,  but  I  don't  want  it  on  my  con- 
science.   Give  him  another  chance." 

"It 's  for  you  and  Tom  to  decide." 

"Betty  's  president  of  the  company,"  stated 
Tom,  loyally. 

"Then,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"we  '11  forget  to-night.  But  you  won't,"  she  went 
on,  looking  into  Bije's  relieved  face,  "you  '11  pay 
every  cent  that  is  spent  to  replace  the  camp  and 
then  you  '11 — you  'II  work  with  Tom  and  me  and 
sell  only  good  syrup  in  the  future  and  be  honest." 

For  a  long  moment  the  bewildered  Bije  looked 
into  the  sober  blue  e>'es  and  then  a  new  expression 
dawned  over  the  hard  old  face.  "I  ain't  fit,"  he 
said  humbly.  "I  ain't  no  way  fit.  But,  if  I  kin  be 
fit,  ye  two  will  show  me  how  to  be." 


JUST  YOU 


By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


Here  are  two  things: 

There  is  the  world.    And  there  is  you. 

How  can  it  matter  what  you  are  and  what  you 
do  in  a  place  so  vast,  so  crowded,  so  everlasting,  a 
place  where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  >ears 
ha\e  trod,  changing  its  surface,  its  appearance, 
its  climate  only  through  the  slow  evolution  of  the 
centuries?  Why  attempt  anything,  you,  so  infin- 
itesimal when  compared  with  its  huge  bulk,  so 
weak  when  measured  against  its  terrible  strength? 

The  old  stories  that  told  of  the  adventures  of 
some  Tom  Thumb  and  his  victories  over  enor- 
mous giants  have  amused  you.  But  they  would 
be  child's  play  indeed  when  it  came  to  a  story 
that  should  tell  how  you  set  out  upon  adventure 
and  conquered  the  great  giant  World. 

And  yet  individuals  have  made  the  world  what 
it  is,  have  changed  our  life  and  our  environment, 
have  given  and  developed  the  ideas  that  rule  us. 
For  though  it  is  true  that  the  world  is  composed 
of  many  millions  of  people,  yet  in  a  sense  it  is  also 
just  one  person — and  the  person  is  you. 

Life  is  what  the  people  of  the  world  make  it. 
and  each  person  does  his  part  in  that  creation. 
The  more  there  are  who  act  justly  and  wisely,  the 
more  just  and  wise  life  becomes.  A  country  is 
great  and  noble  if  its  people  are  fine,  if  they  act 
from  high  motive^,  if  they  are  devoted  to  the 
good  of  that  country  and  not  to  selfish  ends.  And 
you  are  one  of  these  people.  You  and  you  and 
you,  and  so  on  till  all  the  people  are  counted. 

You  should  not  think  of  yourself  as  "just  you." 
You  should  realize  always  that  you  are  your 
country,  which  is  a  definite  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  as  you  act,  as  you  think,  so  your  country  will 
act  and  think — for  never  are  you  alone  in  what 
you  do  or  what  >  ou  belie%  e.  In\  isible  thousands 
are  with  you,  and  you  range  yourself  on  the  side 
of  all  who  are  like  you.  It  is  important,  when 
you  plan  about  your  life,  when  you  dream  over 
what  you  will  be  and  what  you  will  do,  to  remem- 
ber that  your  individual  act  will  tell,  and  that 
what  you  are,  the  world  also  will  be.  You  affect 
more  persons  than  you  are  aware  of,  your  strength 
is  greater  than  you  have  any  means  of  knowing. 
Many  a  time,  in  the  long  story  of  the  world,  a 
single  man  has  wrought  what  seemed  a  miracle. 
There  are  tales  of  a  man  who  entered  a  regiment, 
for  instance,  a  regiment  low  in  morale,  whipped, 
hateful  in  spirit,  and  who  made  that  mass  of  men 
over  entirely,  so  that  the  regiment  became  a  new 
thing,  climbed  on  to  the  front  and  stood  for  all 
that  is  finest  among  men.  Such  results  are  not,  of 


course,  the  sole  act  of  the  man  himself.  But  his 
fineness,  courage,  honesty,  and  strength  have 
called  out  those  same  qualities  in  his  associates, 
in  whom  they  lay  hidden  and  weak.  What  he 
did,  what  he  was,  lived  in  them,  only  more  feebly. 
But  it  took  heart  and  found  life  until  the  whole 
regiment  was  he — the  he  that  mattered. 

It  is  because  of  this  response  in  others  that  you 
are  so  important.  Where  would  the  greatest 
leader  in  the  world  be  were  there  none  to  follow 
his  lead — were  he  to  find  no  response?  Our  world 
to-day  is  full  of  noble  ideas  and  splendid  hopes. 
Each  one  of  us  who  responds  to  these  strengthens 
them  tremendously  even  by  the  response  alone. 
If  you — just  you — throw  your  whole  force  on  the 
side  of  what  you  feel  to  be  the  best  for  the  country 
and  the  world,  that  force  will  tell. 

It  is  up  to  you,  each  of  you,  to  feel  responsible. 
Yours  is  the  work  of  the  world.  In  the  end  it  is 
your  job,  this  of  making  the  world  a  finer  place, 
of  doing  what  is  the  right  thing  in  this  country  of 
ours.  No  one  else  can  do  it.  You  must  do  it. 
For  you  are  everybody.  If  you  shirk,  everybody 
shirks.  If  you  prefer  dishonor  to  honor,  every  one 
is  dishonest.  If  you  seek  to  serve  yourself  at  the 
expense  of  your  country,  then  that  is  what  every- 
body will  prefer  as  a  rule  of  life. 

If  you  take  up  history,  you  read  in  it  the  acts  of 
individuals.  Names  leap  out  at  you,  some  with  a 
dark  and  evil  power  about  them,  others  that  are 
shining  marks  in  the  world's  lexicon.  You  come 
upon  the  name  of  Lincoln,  and  you  can  stop  at 
that  name  for  a  long  while,  thinking  upon  it. 

In  the  world  of  Lincoln's  day,  there  was  a  great 
thought,  the  dream  of  human  freedom  that  should 
include  all  men.  There  was  also  a  great  ideal  for 
this  country  of  ours,  a  dream  of  a  union  strong 
and  indivisible.  These  were  the  greatest  thoughts 
and  ideals  of  that  day.  Lincoln  responded  to 
them  completely,  made  himself  into  them.  But 
also  these  great  thoughts  foimd  response  in  many 
and  grew  strong  because  of  this.  In  Lincoln  they 
found  a  man  willing  to  live  for  them  alone,  to  die 
for  them  alone.  They  needed  such  a  man  to  be- 
come part  of  the  world,  part  of  us  all.  But  they 
needed,  too,  the  response,  the  help,  of  the  rest.  Each 
individual  to  whom  the  freedom  of  mankind  and 
the  greatness  and  cohesion  of  our  country  meant 
something  worth  sacrifice  and  effort  was  impor- 
tant. Without  him,  in  his  thousands,  Lincoln 
could  have  done  nothing.  And  yet  the  thousands 
might  also  have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  Lincoln, 
with  his  supreme  understanding  of  the  crisis,  his 
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utter  self-abiicgatiun  before  tlie  call  of  the  hour. 

This  thing  of  your  being  America,  each  of  you, 
may  seem  somewhat  fantastic,  yet  the  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  more  you  will  come  to  agree  that  it 
is  true.  Take  a  school  or  college.  Is  it  run  on  the 
honor  system?  If  so,  it  is  run  on  that  system 
l)ccause  you  run  yourself  on  that  sj'stem.  If  you 
did  not,  the  school  would  have  to  give  up  honor 
lor  compulsion.  Some  schools  have  had  to  do 
this,  but  they  are  few.  The  mere  fact  that  such  a 
system  is  established,  often  results  in  a  complete 
change  in  tiie  attitude  of  the  scholars.  They  may 
not  ha\^e  played  fair  before,  ha\  e  broken  rules  and 
then  not  owned  up  to  breaking  them.  But  when, 
usually  through  the  etTorts  of  some  one  person,  the 
honor  system  is  inaugurated,  behold  the  whole 
school  body  rising  to  the  pitch  set,  and  maintain- 
ing both  the  school's  honor  and  its  own. 

We  need  the  honor  system  all  through  life,  all 
through  the  country.  It  is  for  us  to  maintain  it. 
W  e  cannot  ha\  e  an  honor  system  unless  you  be- 
heve  in  it  and  guide  yourself  by  it.  If  you  fail, 
then  every  one  must  be  on  guard.  If  you  cheat, 
every  one  will  be  suspected  of  cheating. 

Never  mind  about  the  logic  of  this  argument. 
You  may  say  that  if  someone  else  is  a  cheater,  then 
there  is  no  use  in  your  going  honorably.  Lincoln 
might  have  given  that  answer  when  he  was  mak- 
ing his  struggle  for  what  he  knew  was  right  and 
necessary,  and  with  him  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  indi\  iduals  who  felt  and  saw  as  he  did. 
If  they  had,  we  would  not  now  be  a  nation. 

There  is  always  a  dark  side  and  a  bright  side,  in 
you  as  in  every  one,  as  in  the  world  itself.  There 
are  mean  traits  in  us  all,  selfishness  and  unkind- 
ness,  of  course,  and  laziness.  There  are  mean 
traits  in  the  country',  blindness  to  the  common 
good,  stupidity  and  worse.  It  is  directh'  because 
of  this  that  it  is  so  necessary  for  you  to  remember 
that  your  individual  stand  and  act  counts  for 
much.  It  is  because  it  is  so  easy  to  line  up  with  the 
weakness  and  the  badness,  to  be  a  drag  on  Amer- 
ica, that  it  is  up  to  you  to  line  up  on  the  other  side 
and  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  to  America. 

Responsibility  is  a  thing  we  like  to  shirk.  It  is 
so  easy  to  let  the  other  fellow  shoulder  it.  But 
who  is  the  other  fellow,  if  he  is  not  you?  He  can- 
not exist  unless  he  exists  through  you.  You  can- 
not shirk.  The  great  things  possible  to  the  world 
can  never  be  achieved  except  by  you.  And  if  you 
refuse  your  share  of  making  the  world  what  it 
hopes  to  be,  of  building  America  into  a  nation 
fit  and  splendid,  who  is  to  do  your  share?  Only 
some  other  you,  and  it  is  difificult  to  do  two 
shares.  No,  without  you,  your  share  will  not  be 
done! 

You  know.  I  suppose,  that  game  of  excuses 
where  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  and  pass  on 
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from  one  pair  of  hands  to  another  a  hea\  y  article, 
each  giving  some  excuse  for  not  holding  it.  Of 
course  it  comes  back  finally  to  the  player  from 
whom  it  started.  It  must  come  back  to  you,  this 
business  of  being  an  American,  of  being  a  person 
who  does  not  shirk  in  this  world  because  America, 
because  the  world,  needs  you. 

As  I  said,  there  are  splendid  ideas  and  noble 
hopes  abroad  in  the  world  to-day,  as  there  have 
always  been,  of  course.  Many  of  the  great  hopes 
men  have  had  ha\"e  been  realized  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  New  ones  are  dawning.  It  is  for  you 
to  know  and  understand  these  ideals.  That  is 
}  our  first  job.  You  should  not  be  content  with 
small  and  mediocre  ideas,  when  there  are  great 
ones  in  existence.  Insist  on  being  familiar  with 
these,  and  then  work  for  them.  Work  for  them  as 
though  they  were  your  own,  for  indeed  they  are. 
Tennyson  said  that  we  must  needs  love  the  high- 
est when  we  see  it;  and  to  love  a  thing  is  to  work 
for  it,  to  endea\  or  to  realize  it,  to  identif)-  our- 
seh'es  with  it.  There  are  many  conflicting  ideas 
and  desires,  and  perhaps  you  will  make  mistakes 
in  choosing  among  them.  That  is  hardly  to  be 
a\oided.  But  if  }ou  realize  your  responsibility, 
if  you  believe  that  your  country  needs  you,  as 
simply  and  whole-heartedly  as  Lincoln  believed 
it,  and  are  sincerely  trying  to  do  your  share  for 
her,  you  are  \  aluable  to  her. 

To  be  born  in  America,  to  li\  e  here,  does  not 
make  3  0U  an  American.  America  is  an  idea  even 
more  than  it  is  a  vast  measure  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  was  founded  on  certain  principles  that 
had  been  developing  through  the  ages,  and  it  has 
l)een  maintained  on  those  principles,  even  though 
it  has  by  no  means  fulfilled  them.  That  fulfilling 
is  the  slow  work  of  generations,  and  part  of  it  is 
\ours.  There  are  times  when  the  fulfilling  halts 
and  wavers,  other  times  when  it  moves  forward 
gloriously.  And  it  is  up  to  you,  just  you,  you, 
>  oung  America,  whether  in  the  near  future  it  will 
move  forward  or  halt.  Does  not  that  thought 
make  you  feel  proud,  make  you  feel  eager?  You 
have  your  life  to  make  in  the  world,  but  you  also 
have  the  world  to  make  during  your  life. 

There  are  certain  centuries  in  the  long  story  of 
the  world  that  mo\ed  magnificently — centuries 
where  men  marched  far  along  the  path  of  a  more 
generous  understanding  and  completer  freedom,  a 
finer  kindness,  a  nobler  sense  of  justice  and  of 
beauty.  Sometimes  such  centuries  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  destructive  epochs  that  appeared  to 
nullify  these  glorious  periods.  But  this  was  not 
so,  for  when  again  the  forward  march  took  place, 
it  moved  onward  from  those  victories  won  before, 
and  reached  bexond  them. 

Never  doubt  but  that  you  can  do  the  fine  and 
needed  thing.    It  is  \  ours  to  be  done. 


BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 

By  GEORGE  INN  ESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TIIEV  CUT  nOWN  A  TREE 

The  boys  were  again  in  the  jungle  on  llie  follow- 
ing morning.  Paul,  wiser,  but  none  the  worse 
for  his  experience,  wished  to  locate  a  tinamou 
nest.  Dick,  the  Macusi  Indian,  had  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  during  his  search  for  the  lost 
boy,  found  a  clutch  of  fi\e  of  the  large,  sky-blue 
eggs,  which  he  brought  back  to  camp.  When 
Paul  had  tasted  the  delicious  omelette  made  from 
these,  he  immediately  decided  he  wanted  more. 

Fred  was  not  actuated  by  any  such  sordid 
motive, — though  he  would  never  turn  up  his 
nose  at  an  omelette, — but  desired  the  nest  for 
the  sake  of  a  photograph.  A  specimen  of  a  male 
beeza  monkey  was  also  on  his  list  of  "wants." 

The  morning  had  been  ushered  in  by  a  heavy 
downpour,  and  the  freshly  washed  leaves  still 
dripped  their  moisture.  The  big  drops  spattered 
about  the  hunters,  filling  the  jungle  with  a  steady 
patter,  and  drowning  the  noise  of  their  passage. 
To  touch  a  twig  meant  a  deluge,  and  both  were 
soaked  to  the  skin  before  they  had  progressed  a 
hundred  yards.  This  bothered  them  little,  for 
they  were  always  more  or  less  damp,  and  they 
thought  only  of  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
noiseless  advance.  Twice  they  frightened  large 
tinamous  into  flight,  and  F"red  shot  one  as  it 
ran  on  the  ground;  but  nests  eluded  their  search. 

The  jungle  was  full  of  bird-sounds:  parrots 
tearing  over  the  tree-tops,  the  yelping  of  toucans, 
the  weird,  lonesome  call  of  the  Cayenne  rail,  the 
moan  of  calf-birds,  the  screech  of  macaws,  gold- 
birds  whistling,  and  the  lesser  notes  of  flycatchers, 
ant-birds,  woodhewers,  and  manikins.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  rain  had  brightened  the  feathered  crea- 
tures as  it  had  the  leaves. 

After  two  hours  of  futile  search,  during  which 
they  quartered  the  ground  wherever  a  tinamou 
was  flushed,  both  lads  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

"You  've  just  got  to  run  across  'em  by  luck, 
that 's  all,"  was  Fred's  disappointed  announce- 
ment at  the  end  of  that  period. 

"Guess  you  're  right,"  rejoined  his  friend,  equal- 
ly despondent.  "There  's  no  use  bothering  any 
more  about  them.  I  'm  going  to  wait  here  on 
this  log  for  a  while  and  take  notes.  Might  just 
as  well;  there 's  plenty  of  stuiT  around  this  morn- 
ing, but  nothing  of  the  kind  we  're  after.  You 
go  ahead  after  your  beeza,  and  I  '11  wait  for  you 
here."  He  drew  forth  his  note-book  and  prepared 
for  his  jottings. 


Fred,  with  an  "All  right,  I  won't  go  far,"  left 
him  sitting  there  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness. 
His  steps  had  taken  him  scarcely  two  hundred 
yards  when  he  came  across  the  object  of  his 
search. 

He  entered  one  of  those  strange  groves  some- 
times found  in  the  jungle  where  the  trees  do  not 
attain  the  general  enormous  height,  but  spread 
out  instead,  and  grow  with  branches  arched  down 
close  to  the  ground.  In  this  particular  spot, 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  undergrowth,  only  a 
thick  matting  of  damp  lea\es.  Above,  the 
branches  of  the  half-dozen  trees  were  so  tightly 
interlaced  that  not  a  single  beam  of  sunlight 
penetrated,  and  all  was  dim  and  shadowy  be- 
neath. A  few  prickly  palms  thrust  their  thin, 
armored  trunks  into  this  network,  and  their  heads 
were  lost  in  the  mass  of  foliage. 

Fred  first  discovered  the  presence  of  animal 
life  by  the  swishing  of  those  hidden  fronds.  A 
slight  quivering  of  branches  followed,  which 
warned  him  that  the  animal  was  traveling.  He 
eagerly  scrutinized  the  dark  place,  and  at  length 
distinguished  the  black  outline  of  a  monkey,  al- 
most hidden  among  the  leaves. 

An  instant  later  it  was  his. 

Though  no  stranger  to  him,  the  beeza  was  the 
queerest  looking  monkey  he  was  acquainted 
with.  Its  small  body,  no  larger  than  a  half- 
grown  kitten,  was  buried  beneath  a  mass  of 
coarse,  very  dark  gray  hair,  which  caused  it,  at 
first  glance,  to  appear  as  large  as  the  biggest  tom- 
cat. The  tail  was  not  used  for  clinging,  but  was 
long  and  bushy. 

The  face  was  what  delighted  the  bo}'  most. 
Wrinkled,  nearly  hairless,  with  a  few  straggling 
whiskers  about  the  mouth  and  chin,  it  was  man- 
tled on  the  head  and  cheeks  by  a  broad  band  of 
almost  snow-white  hair,  which  gave  it  the  vener- 
able look  of  an  ancient,  bewigged  judge.  So 
great  was  the  likeness,  that  Fred  was  forced  to 
laugh. 

When  he  returned  to  his  chum  that  individual 
was  no  longer  seated  on  his  log,  but  was  pranc- 
ing gaily  before  a  tree  some  yards  away. 

"What  're  you  doing  there.  Fatty?"  Fred 
shouted,  realizing  that  Paul  had  discovered 
something  and  was,  figuratively  speaking,  blow- 
ing ofT  steam.  Then,  choosing  to  ignore  the 
other's  evident  joy  in  the  discovery,  he  demanded, 
"Trying  to  learn  the  new  porpoise-glide?" 

His  chum  disdained  a  reply  and  continued  his 
dance,  a  sort  of  awkward  shuffle,  paying  no  heed 
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to  the  presence  of  his  friend.  Fred  dropped  his 
monkey  and  his  gun,  and,  clapping  his  hands  in 
time,  commenced  whistling  a  lively  tune. 

"Keep  it  up,  old  chap,  you  're  doing  fine!" 
he  cried.  "Now  the  double-buck!  Hurray, 
that 's  it!" 

Presently  the  other  slowed  his  ponderous 
efforts  and  paused,  puffing. 

"Speak  about  your  dusky  parrots  being  scarce 
around  here;  why,  I  've  found  a  nest!"  he  gasped 
triumphantly. 

"I  thought  you  'd  stepped  on  a  snake." 

"No  joking;  I  have  found  a  nest.  It  's  up  in 
this  tree!" 

"What,  the  snake?" 

Fred  dodged  a  chunk  of  bark  flung  by  his 
indignant  friend. 

"Well,  if  it  is  n't  a  snake,  it  must  be  something 
else.    How  do  you  know  it 's  a  dusky  parrot?" 

"I 've  got  eyes  in  my  head,  which  is  more  than 
some  skinny  fellows  I  know  can  say,"  was  the 
cutting  reply.  "I  was  sitting  on  the  log  there, 
writing  about  a  couple  of  flycatchers,  when  I 
happened  to  look  up  at  this  tree.  I  spied  a  hole 
up  there  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  just 
as  I  was  wondering  if  there  was  anything  in  it, 
a  parrot  stuck  her  head  out.  I  guess  I  moved, 
for  she  ducked  inside  again,  and  then,  changing 
her  mind,  crawled  out  until  I  could  see  her  whole 
body.  That  time  I  know  I  moved;  and  she  flew 
away  with  an  awful  lot  of  screeching.  That  's 
how  I  know  she  was  a  dusky,  smarty!  Now 
boost  me  up  so  I  can  get  my  arm  in  the  hole." 

"I  guess  you  're  a  pretty  wise  fellow,  after  all, 
Fat,"  declared  the  other  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "All  right;  I  '11  give  you  a  lift.  Wait! 
We  '11  prop  a  pole  against  the  tree  and  you  can 
rest  your  weight  on  that.  Jiminy!  I  hope  there 
is  something  in  there!" 

But  Paul,  perched  on  the  end  of  the  log,  could 
not  fit  his  stout  arm  into  the  hole.  Fred  was 
more  fortunate,  but  his  slimmer  limb,  thrust  in 
as  far  as  his  shoulder  would  permit,  could  reach 
nothing.  The  eggs,  if  eggs  there  were,  rested 
several  feet  below  the  entrance. 

" 'Fraid  we  can't  get  at  'em  that  way,"  he 
decided  dolefully.  "We 'd  better  come  back  this 
afternoon  and  chop  the  old  tree  down.  It 's  not 
so  big." 

And  that  afternoon  they  disappeared  into  the 
jungle  carrying  a  large  ax.  When  Jack  had  de- 
manded where  they  were  going  and  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  that  "cleaver,"  Fred  had 
assumed  a  mysterious  air  and  declared  vaguely: 

"Oh,  nowhere;  just  going  to  take  a  little 
exercise." 

Milton  inquired  no  further,  but  decided  that 
they  were  up  to  some  mischief.    Slightly  uneasy 


on  account  of  yesterday's  performance,  he  des- 
patched Wa'na  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  with 
orders  not  to  show  himself  unless  needed. 

Following  their  blazed  trail,  after  half  an  'hour 
of  brisk  walking  the  boys  reached  the  tree.  The 
parrot  was  frightened  by  their  approach  and  flew 
shrieking  from  the  hole. 

"She  does  n't  look  like  much,"  declared  Fred, 
disparagingly — meaning  the  tree.  "It  '11  take 
only  a  few  minutes  to  cut  her  down.  Ever  do 
much  chopping.  Fat?" 

His  chum  replied  in  the  negative,  but  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  try.  The  tree  was  not 
large,  as  trees  grow  in  the  South  American  jungle, 
though  its  trunk,  several  feet  from  the  ground, 
measured  full  fifteen  inches  through. 

"Well,  here  goes!"  Fred  spit  on  his  hand  in 
the  appro^'ed  fashion  and  hefted  the  ax  like  a 
born  woodsman.  "I  '11  take  the  first  whack,  and 
then  you  spell  me.  We  '11  soon  get  the  best  of 
this  little  fellow." 

An  hour  later,  wringing  wet  with  perspiration, 
he  leaned  exhausted  upon  the  ax-handle.  Paul 
sat  on  a  convenient  log  nursing  two  glowing-red 
hands,  which  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
blisters.  The  tree  stood  as  it  had  that  morning 
(and  many  years  before),  but  now  a  shallow  gash 
appeared  in  its  side,  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  by 
a  rat,  and  not  a  ver^'  big  one  at  that.  Fred 
eyed  the  splintered  abrasion  with  disgust. 

"At  this  rate  we  won't  get  through  to-day," 
he  stated  mournfully.  "Who 'd  have  thought  a 
little  thing  like  that  would  be  so  much  trouble  to 
cut?  But  it 's  not  so  little  after  all.  There  are 
lots  smaller  than  this.  Come  on.  Fat,  take 
another  shot  at  it;  I 'm  all  in." 

"I  can't!"  groaned  the  other.  "My  hands  are 
all  worn  out."  He  sorrowfully  examined  his 
palms,  which  truly  showed  signs  of  wear. 

"Then  I  'm  afraid  we  '11  have  to  give  it  up  and 
get  Wa'na  or  some  one  to  help  us,"  sighed  Fred. 
"I  'd  like  to  have  surprised  Jack." 
"You  need  WVna?" 

The  Indian  stepped  from  behind  some  bushes 
where  he  had  been  an  interested  spectator  of 
their  clumsy  efforts.  The  boys  gaped  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"Wa'na,  you  saint!"  shouted  Fred.  "Where 
on  earth  did  you  come  from?" 

"Me  watch  Marster  Fred  and  Marster  Fat. 
See  if  dey  all  right." 

"Good  old  Wa'na!  Do  you  know  how  to 
chop?  There  's  a  parrot  nest  in  this  tree  and 
we  're  after  it."  • 

"Yes,  Wa'na  see  hole.    He  cut  tree." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  tree  toppled  from  its  up- 
right position,  tearing  a  huge  rent  in  the  jungle 
roof,  and  carrying  to  earth  a  mass  of  lianas  and 
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the  remnants  of  many  saplings  in  its  path.  As 
the  echoes  of  the  crash  subsided,  the  boys  rushed 
cheering  to  the  hole,  which  lay  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  prostrate  trunk.  But  even  now  there  was 
no  getting  at  the  contents  until  Wa'na  had  cut  a 
second  opening,  three  feet  below  the  original 
entrance.  From  this  Paul  drew  forth  five 
young  parrots. 

They  were  strange-looking  creatures,  more 
skin  than  feathers,  and  represented  five  different 
stages  of  development.  The  wings  of  the  eldest 
were  lined  with  half-grown  feathers;  its  head  was 
a  mass  of  freshly  broken  feather-sheaths,  to  the 
tips  of  which  adhered  fragments  of  down;  the 
young  feathers  of  the  back  were  black,  and  the 
double  row  beneath  was  tinted  with  dark  wine- 
color,  running  into  white  underneath  the  body. 
The  tail,  scarcely  broken  from  its  sheaths,  seemed 
black.  The  smallest  bird,  probably  three  weeks 
younger,  was  sparsely  clad  in  light  down,  which 
hid  row  upon  row  of  small,  underdeveloped 
feather-sheaths. 

Fred,  upon  delving  into  the  granulated,  rotten 
wood  which  filled  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and 
formed  a  soft  bed  on  which  the  fledglings  had 
rested,  discovered  a  pure  white  egg,  evidently 
infertile,  which  had  been  buried  and  forgotten. 
He  was  as  delighted  with  his  find  as  his  chum 
was  with  the  young  birds,  for  altogether  they  had 
obtained  specimens  of  the  entire  life  history  of 
the  parrots — an  adult  had  been  collected  by 
Jack  several  days  previous. 

While  the  boys  were  examining  their  captures, 
and  while  Paul  was  choosing  a  name  for  his  oldest 
fledgling, — he  had  determined  it  should  not  be 
sacrificed  even  for  the  sake  of  science, — -Wa'na 
was  searching  in  the  tangle  near  the  head  of  the 
tree.    His  exclamation  attracted  their  attention. 

"What 've  you  got,  Wa'na?"  Fred  demanded. 

"Me  got  nuln — slot." 

"Niipi?  Slot?  Oh,  you  mean  sloth!  Come 
on.  Fat,  Wa'na 's  caught  a  sloth!" 

They  forced  their  way  through  to  the  Indian, 
who  held  a  broken  branch  in  his  hand,  to  which 
clung  the  sloth,  head  downward.  It  was  clamped 
to  the  stick  by  its  long  curved  claws,  and 
slowly  turned  its  shapeless  head  in  their  direction 
as  they  approached.  Wa'na  carried  it  to  an 
open  spot  where  it  could  be  better  seen. 

What  a  strange  beast  it  was! 

No  larger  than  the  beeza  monkey,  with  hair  of 
the  same  general  length  and  color,  it  no  more 
resembled  the  beeza  than  the  monkey  resembled 
the  tom-cat.  Three  immovable  claws,  set  in- 
ward at  right  angles  to  each  foot,  enabled  it  to 
cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  branches,  always 
head  downward.  The  limbs  were  extremely  long 
and  ungainly,  and  the  small  body,  a  formless 


mass  of  soft,  unmuscled  flesh.  The  tail  was 
missing.  Its  diminutive  head  seemed,  at  a  dis- 
tance, merely  a  hair-covered  lump  projecting 
from  the  forward  part  of  the  body.  But  on 
closer  examination  the  face  could  be  seen,  and 
its  simple,  childlike  expression  impressed  them 
with  its  gentleness. 

The  embodiment  of  gentleness  and  humility 
and  of  the  self-pity  of  the  afflicted — that  is  how 
the  three-toed  sloth  stamps  itself  on  one's  mind. 
Its  sorrowful  eyes,  its  slow  painful  movements, 
and  its  piteous  manner  arouse  one  to  commisera- 
tion and  lead  one  to  ask  why  it  could  n't  have 
been  born  to  walk  upright,  like  any  other  beast; 
why  it  must  pass  its  days  upside  down,  hanging 
unhappily,  always  hanging,  with  never  a  chance 
to  stand  like  others? 

If  this  could  be  answered,  one  more  of  Nature's 
puzzles  would  be  unraveled. 

As  the  boys  turned  the  sluggish  animal  over, 
they  found  that  the  iron-gray  hair  of  the  back 
was  mottled  with  lighter  shades,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  cloudy  sky  slightly  tinted  with 
green.  This  verdant  hue,  Fred  explained,  was 
due  to  the  growth  of  a  low  form  of  plant  life,  a 
kind  of  algae,  on  the  hair.  In  the  center,  between 
the  shoulders,  was  a  depression  where  the  hair 
grew  short  and  was  colored  bright  orange  and 
marked  with  black. 

"What  's  that  for,  Skinny?"  demanded  Paul, 
always  athirst  for  knowledge. 

"Dunno.    Guess  no  one  knows." 

He  was  right.  That  orange  mark  is  one  more 
puzzle  for  the  naturalist  to  solve. 

They  returned  to  camp,  Wa'na  leading  the  way, 
with  the  sloth  clinging  to  its  branch  carried  over 
his  shoulder,  Fred  following,  and  Paul  bringing 
up  the  rear  with  the  five  parrots  reposing  in  his 
hat.  Needless  to  say.  Jack  was  hugely  delighted 
with  the  results  of  their  expedition,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  fledglings  and  the  egg. 

When  congratulations  and  thanks  had  been 
duly  given  and  received,  he  said:  "I  've  a  piece 
of  news  that  may  interest  you.  While  you  were 
away,  Walee  returned  from  down  river  with  a 
cablegram  from  Dr.  Keene.  You  remember  that 
I  cabled  him  about  the  giant  armadillos  which 
were  seen  about  a  hundred  miles  up  river?  Well, 
he,  replies  to  the  eff'ect  that  we  are  to  drop  every- 
thing in  an  eff^ort  to  secure  one  of  them.  1 
thought  those  would  be  his  orders,  so,  as  you 
know,  I  have  been  going  ahead  with  our  prepa- 
rations." 

"My,  how  his  eyes  must  have  popped  out  when 
he  received  your  cable!"  Fred  broke  in.  "I 
can  see  him  now,  sitting  in  that  old  swivel-chair 
of  his,  just  counting  the  days  until  the  armadillo 
arrives.    He  'II  wear  that  chair  out  some  day." 
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"You  disrespectful  young  imp!  If  it  was  n't 
for  Dr.  Keene,  you  would  n't  be  in  the  tropics 
now." 

"Oh,  the  doctor 's  all  right,  but  he  expects  us  to 
do  all  the  work.  Why  does  n't  he  come  down  and 
do  his  own  collecting?  Ouch!  I  'II  be  good. 
Jack!" 

"I 've  a  good  mind  to  leave  you  here  in  charge 
of  camp  while  Paul  and  I  go  up  river,"  remarked 
Milton,  sternly. 

Fred  rolled  on  his  cot  in  a  convulsion  of  merri- 
ment. 

"Ho,  Master  Jack,  I  got  a  rise  that  time!"  he 
roared.  "Why,  you  poor  idiot,"  he  continued, 
with  brotherly  disrespect,  "Dr.  Keene 's  more  like 
a  father  to  me  than  he  is  to  you !  Come  on,  now, 
and  tell  us  about  the  armadillo." 

Jack,  his  eyes  twinkling,  proceeded:  "You  can 
almost  call  it  a  prehistoric  animal,  left  over  from 
the  time  of  the  mastodons  and  the  mammoths  and 
giant  sloths.  Until  a  generation  ago,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct,  with  the  rest  of  them,  but 
about  that  time  some  one  discovered  a  fresh  shell. 
Since  then,  one  or  two  specimens  have  been  taken, 
but  I  believe  those  are  all.  There  are  none  in 
the  American  museums,  and  collectors  have  been 
falling  all  over  each  other  in  attempts  to  find 
them,  but  so  far  without  success. 

"There  are  two  fairly  common  armadillos  in 
Guiana  besides  the  giant  fellow.  The  larger  of 
the  two  is  about  two  feet  long,  with  nine  movable 
bands  to  its  shell.  The  smaller  is  scarcely  half 
that  length,  and  burrows  into  the  ground  about 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  dig  after  it.  As  for  the  giant, 
he  '11  stretch  three,  or  perhaps  four,  feet  without 
his  tail.    He 's  the  one  we  're  after. 

"In  the  morning  Walee  and  I  will  go  down  to 
Bartica  to  negotiate  for  a  boat.  We  '11  need  a 
large  one,  you  know,  to  carry  all  our  equipment. 
I  '11  probably  bring  a  few  extra  paddlers  back 
with  me,  too.  It  '11  take  several  days  to  get 
ready,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  we  ought  to 
make  a  start." 

He  paused,  then  asked  with  a  smile,  "I  suppose 
both  of  you  are  willing  to  go?" 

"What  gun  '11  I  take?"  was  Paul's  hasty  reply, 
and  Fred  lay  back  on  his  cot  with  a  snort. 

"I  guess  we  can  stand  it,"  he  remarked  dr\  l\'. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  ELUSIVE  CHIMES 

The  expedition  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  craft  in  which  the  party  and  their  equipment 
traveled  was  a  long,  tapering  bateau  constructed 
of  stout,  greenheart  timber.  In  the  center  was 
erected  a  canvas  shelter,  under  which  were  stored 
the  ammunition  and  effects  necessary  for  the 


journey;  and  here,  also,  sat  the  white  occupants. 
In  the  forward  half,  as  in  the  rear,  were  seats 
for  the  paddlers,  who  consisted  of  Wa'na  in  the 
stern  as  steerer,  Jim  as  bow-man,  and  eight  half- 
breed  negroes  as  paddlers.  Walee  followed  close 
behind  in  one  of  the  dugouts,  and  Dick  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  camp. 

The  party  was  traveling  light.  Contrary  .to 
the  general  custom  on  such  expeditions,  the}' 
carried  little  food,  as  Jack  expected  to  move  by 
short  stages,  which  would  enable  the  hunters  to 
obtain  plenty  of  meat  for  all  needs.  The  half- 
breeds — Bovianders  as  they  are  called  in  British 
Guiana — were  large,  muscular  men,  well-acquaint- 
ed with  their  job,  though  Milton  would  have 
preferred  Indians  if  he  could  have  obtained  them. 

Three  miles  above  camp  they  encountered  the 
first  rapids,  but  as  these  were  nothing  more  than 
a  narrowing  down  of  the  river  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  current,  little  difficulty  was  met 
in  surmounting  them.  It  was  several  miles 
farther  on  that  the  boys  had  their  first  glimpse  of 
a  true  cataract. 

As  the  bateau  grounded  on  a  shelving  beach  at 
the  foot  of  this  rushing  water,  they  stared  in 
amazement.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring  sight,  and 
they  were  aghast  at  the  very  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  stem  the  torrent. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  around  that.  Jack?" 
demanded  his  younger  brother  in  a  subdued  voice. 
"We  can't  go  through  it!" 

"Oh,  yes  we  can.  Watch  the  men.  Every 
one  gets  out  here." 

Under  the  guidance  of  Wa'na,  who  was  captain 
of  the  crew  as  well  as  steersman,  the  Bovianders 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  bateau  on  the  shore. 
Several  strong  ropes  were  produced,  which  they 
fastened  to  the  craft,  and  the  work  of  surmount- 
ing the  rapids  commenced.  Above  them  for  a 
quarter-mile  was  a  boiling  strip  of  roaring  water 
from  which  black,  jagged  rocks  projected.  The 
stream  did  not  descend  evenly,  but  bumped  and 
thundered  over  a  succession  of  ledges  which 
created  low  waterfalls  and  rushing  sluices.  At 
the  base  was  a  whirlpool  which  eddied  back  and 
forth. 

To  the  boys  it  looked  an  impossible  feat,  but 
Wa'na  was  not  discouraged.  He  told  ofi'  one 
man  to  remain  in  the  bateau  with  a  long  pole  to 
fend  it  from  rocks,  and  the  others,  with  their 
shoulders  against  the  ropes,  plunged  along  the 
shore  and  through  the  shallows.  It  was  slow 
and  dangerous  work;  the  breaking  of  a  rope  meant 
the  destruction  of  the  bateau  and  the  man  it 
contained  in  the  whirlpool  below;  a  slip  from  the 
steep  bank  might  mean  drowning  in  the  swirling 
water;  or  a  blow  by  a  jutting  rock  would  splinter 
the  bateau,  or  the  dugout  which  dragged  behind 
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it.  But  Wa'na  knew  his  business,  and  three 
hours  later  the  craft  floated  in  cahn  water  at  the 
head  of  the  rapid. 

Another  hour  was  consumed  in  carrying  the 
equipment  up.  By  that  time  it  was  past  the  noon 
hour,  and  Milton  decided  to  camp  for  the  night. 

VValee  had  been  des- 
patched for  meat,  and 
shortly  afterward  ap- 
peared with  a  small  deer, 
which  was  cut  up  and 
soon  roasted  over  a  fire. 

It  was  at  this  first 
camp  that  the  two  chums 
made  a  discover^^ 

When  the  meal  was 
completed  they  set  out 
together  on  a  little  col- 
lecting-trip. The  contour 
of  the  country  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had 
been  at  the  former  camp. 
Instead  of  rolling,  forest- 
clad  sand-hills,  it  was 
more  broken  and  rocky. 
Steep  ravines  were,  of 
common  occurrence,  and 
care  had  to  be  taken  to 
preventafall.  Thejungle, 
however,  was  the  same. 
There  were  the  same 
giant  trees,  the  same  dra- 
pery of  lianas,  the  same 
festoons  of  air-plants, 
and  the  same  birds, 
butterflies,  and  jeweled 
lizards. 

As  they  advanced 
through  this  paradise, 
Paul's  ear  suddenly 
caught  the  silvery  notes 
of  a  bell  chiming.  No; 
it  was  more  like  the  me- 
tallic clang  of  a  black- 
smith's hammer  on  his 
anvil. 

"I  did  n't  know  there 
were  any  towns  in  this 
wilderness!"  he  e.\- 
claimed  in  astonishment. 

"Neither did  I !"  agreed 
hiscompanion,equallyamazed."Mustbean  Indian 
village.  Probably  a  missionary 's  set  up  a  church 
there,  and  they  're  ringin'  the  bell.   Let 's  go  see." 

With  this  conclusion  in  mind,  they  began  a 
search  for  the  village.  But  the  church,  or  the 
blacksmith  shop  as  Paul  insisted  in  defining  the 
sound,  proved  elusive. 


When  they  had  progressed  a  mile  and  the  clang- 
ing notes  were  as  distant  as  ever,  Fred  leaned 
against  a  moss-covered  rock,  and,  with  a  snort 
of  disgust,  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

"Whew,  it  's  hot  climbing  around  all  these 
rocks!"  he  sirunted.    "That  must  be  a  funnN- 


"SHUTTING  HIS  TEKTH 


N'E.XT  P.\GE) 


sort  of  a  town,  stuck  in  between  precipices  like 
these.    Look  where  we  are  now." 

They  were  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  steep 
declivity  which  dropped  straight  downward  for 
seventy  feet  to  a  rocky  bottom  below.  Numerous 
trees  hung  over  the  edge,  and  a  few  lianas  de- 
scended like  cables  to  the  rough  floor  beneath. 
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"Well,  come  on,"  continued  Fred,  when  they 
had  taken  in  their  surroundings;  "we  've  got  to 
find  it." 

"Wait  a  minute!"  cried  his  chum.  "Look  at 
that  bird,  will  you !  Up  there  in  the  top  of  that 
tree!  That 's  the  first  white  one  I 've  seen  in  the 
jungle." 

"Say,  she  is  a  peach,  is  n't  she!"  the  other 
declared  excitedly.  "We  'd  better  collect  that! 
Wha-wha — ?" 

A  pealing  clang-clang  close  by  startled  them  so 
that  they  both  jumped. 

"Where  is  it?"  shouted  Fred,  darting  a  glance 
up  and  down  the  ravine,  then  into  the  forest. 

"I  '11  be  jiggered  if  it  is  n't  that  bird.  Skinny!" 

"Come  off!  It  's  a  blacksmith  shop,  just  as 
you  said  it  was!" 

"I  tell  you  it 's  the  bird!  There  it  goes  again! 
See  its  head  move?" 

Fred  doubled  up  with  laughter.  When  he 
could  regain  his  breath,  he  gasped,  "You  're 
right!  That  certainly  is  one  on  me!"  and  went 
oft"  into  a  second  paroxysm. 

In  a  moment  he  continued:  "Here  we 've  been 
chasing  that  bell  all  over  the  country,  thinking  it 
was  a  Sunday-school  or  something,  and  it 's  only 
a  bird!  Don't  tell  Jack.  I  know  what  it  is 
now — a  bell-bird,  sort  of  a  cotinga.  But  I  never 
thought  they  really  sounded  like  a  bell.  Go 
ahead  and  collect  it." 

This  did  not  prove  so  easy  as  he  had  expected. 
When  they  approached  the  tree  in  which  the 
bird  was  sitting,  it  flew  to  another  and  then  to 
another,  always  keeping  just  out  of  gunshot.  At 
last  it  rested  in  one  of  the  trees  which  overhung 
the  gorge,  and  Paul  managed  to  get  sufficiently 
close  to  fire.  The  bell-bird,  no  larger  than  a 
pigeon,  fell  through  the  branches  and  caught  on 
the  outermost  tip  of  a  tree  which  swung  over  the 
clift". 

"Jiminy,  that  's  too  bad!"  he  exclaimed  in 
vexation.  The  bird  hung  apparently  out  of 
reach. 

"I  '11  take  a  try  at  it,"  Fred  volunteered  doubi- 
ously,  after  they  had  spent  ten  minutes  bewailing 
the  unfortunate  situation.  "You  'd  better  not 
attempt  it  on  account  of  your  weight,  Fat,  but 
I 'm  so  light  'most  any  twig  '11  hold  me.  We 've 
got  to  have  that  bell-bird." 

"Belter  let  it  stay  there,  Skinny.  No  use  of 
breaking  your  neck  for  a  little  thing  like  that." 

"Oh,  I  'U  be  all  right.  Here  goes — give  me  a 
hand." 

The  next  instant  he  had  clasped  the  trunk  and 
was  part  way  up  the  tree.  The  first  twenty  feet 
was  hard  going,  but  when  he  reached  the  lower 
branches,  the  rest  was  easy. 

He  arrived  at  the  branch  on  which  hung  the 


dead  bell-bird,  and,  straddling  the  limb,  com- 
menced to  work  his  way  outward.  One  glance 
down  into  the  yawning  abyss  beneath  turned 
him  dizzy.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  clung  des- 
perately to  the  branch  until  the  giddy  feeling 
left  him;  then  shutting  his  teeth,  he  hitched  him- 
self forward,  slowly  and  cautiousl}',  not  daring 
to  look  down  again. 

The  bell-bird  seemed  far  off.  Would  he  never 
reach  it?  As  he  advanced,  the  branch  bent  lower 
and  lower  until  he  was  on  a  level  with  Paul,  who 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  His  progress  was 
downward  and  extremely  hazardous. 

"Better  give  it  up,"  urged  his  anxious  friend 
from  the  base  of  the  tree.  "It  won't  hold  you! 
What  is  a  bell-bird  or  two,  anyway?  Come  on; 
let 's  go  back.  Please  climb  back  up  that  branch !' ' 

Fred  only  set  his  jaw  all  the  tighter  and  slid 
farther  down;  a  friendly  liana  helped  him  keep 
his  balance.    He  was  going  to  have  that  bird! 

There  came  an  ominous  crack  from  the  tree- 
trunk.  The  branch  lurched  downward,  but  still 
held  by  some  shreds  of  bark. 

Fred  commenced  a  frantic  clamber  upward. 
The  branch  swung  lower;  he  could  hear  a  rending 
of  wood  above  him.  He  redoubled  his  struggles, 
but  they  only  made  matters  worse.  The  limb 
was  now  perpendicular,  with  him  at  the  end  like 
the  weight  of  a  clock  pendulum.  The  bell-bird 
had  long  since  fallen  from  the  branch  Into  the 
gorge. 

Paul  was  stricken  dumb  by  the  peril  which  had 
overtaken  his  chum.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  do — absolutely  nothing  to  aid  him.  Poor 
fellow!  He  could  only  stand  helplessly  waiting 
for  the  end. 

Then  the  branch  gave  a  parting  crack  and  dis- 
appeared, bearing  the  boy  with  It! 

For  the  space  of  a  full  minute  Paul  stared  at  the 
place  where  the  branch  had  been,  then,  forcing 
himself  to  look,  gazed  fearfully  down  into  the 
ravine. 

He  saw  nothing! 

Yes;  there  was  the  broken  limb,  but  no  man- 
gled body  lay  beside  it!  Nor  could  it  be  hidden 
by  the  leaves — he  saw  only  the  outline  of  bare 
rock  beneath  them.  Where  was  Fred?  Was  he 
safe?  Alive?  Evidently  he  had  not  been  dashed 
to  pieces.  Perhaps  some  vine  or  bush  growing 
from  the  side  of  the  wall  had  broken  his  fall  and 
he  had  clung  to  it!    There  was  still  hope! 

His  voice  had  a  strained  falsetto  ring  to  it  as 
he  called:  "Fred!    Fred!    Oh,  Skinny!" 

"What  're  you  making  so  much  noise  about?" 
a  cool  voice  replied  from  just  below  him. 

Paul's  heart  pounded  into  his  throat  at  the 
well-known  tones.  For  a  moment  his  eyes  filled 
from  the  joyful  reaction,  then  he  stammered : 
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"A-a-are  you  all  right,  Skinny?" 

"Sure  I 'm  all  right.  Why  should  n't  I  be?" — 
as  if  falling  into  a  gorge  was  an  every-day  occur- 
rence. "Scraped  my  knuckles  on  this  rock, 
though." 

"W-w- where  are  you?  I  can't  see  anything 
but  rock." 

"Branch  hit  against  a  sort  of  ledge  as  it  went 
down  and  scraped  me  off.  Lucky  it  did,  I  guess. 
Cliff  o^■erhangs  this  place;  that 's  why  you  can't 
see  me.  Watch  where  this  stone  comes  from 
and  you  can  locate  me  exactly." 

Paul  saw  a  fragment  of  stone  appear  from  tlie 
side  of  the  cliff  thirty  feet  below  and  plunge 
toward  the  bottom. 

"Got  me?"  cried  his  chum.  "Now  let  's  get 
me  out  of  here." 

"All  right,  I  '11  fetch  a  liana." 

"Get  a  good  one.  I  don't  want  to  fall  and 
break  my  neck.  Once  is  enough."  This  was 
the  first  sign  of  any  nervousness  that  Fred  had 
shown. 

Paul  had  no  difficult^'  in  finding  a  thick  vine 
which  would  suit  his  purpose  and  bear  the  weight 
of  his  friend.  He  soon  returned,  dragging  the 
hundred-foot  "bush-rope"  an  inch  thick  and  as 
strong  as  a  Manila  cable  of  like  diameter.  Ha\-- 
ing  ascertained  that  Fred  was  comfortable  and 
in  no  need  of  immediate  aid,  he  tested  the  liana 
thoroughly  for  weak  places.  Satisfied  with  its 
strength,  he  gave  it  one  turn  about  a  tree-trunk 
and  paid  out  the  end  toward  his  chum. 

Unfortunately,  Paul  had  forgotten  to  take  into 
consideration  the  overhang  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
end  dangled  several  feet  beyond  the  other's  reach. 
But  that  was  a  small  matter,  soon  remedied  by  a 
weight  tied  to  the  vine.  By  working  at  it  from 
the  top,  the  liana  gradually  swung  through  an 
increasing  arc,  and  soon  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
boy  below. 

Now  came  the  most  nerve-racking  experience 
of  all  for  both  of  them.  Fred  must  hang  in 
mid-air  over  the  jagged  rocks  forty  feet  beneath, 
held  only  by  the  narrow  thread  of  vine,  and 
Paul  must  pull  him  up.  No;  Paul  felt  that  he 
could  not  do  that;  light  as  Fred  was,  he  could 
not  trust  his  strength  for  that.  He  would  have 
to  lower  him  to  the  bottom ! 

"Wait  a  minute,  Skinny!"  he  called.  "Don't 
tie  yourself  to  the  rope  yet.  I  '11  have  to  lower 
you  instead  of  pulling  you  up.  Can  you  wait  a 
while  till  I  go  along  the  gully  to  see  if  there  's 
a  way  up?" 

"Sure.  Wait  as  long  as  you  want,"  came  the 
cheerful  reply.  To  tell  the  truth,  Fred  was  in 
no  great  hurry  to  trust  himself  to  that  liana. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  Paul  reported 
that  it  was  all  right. 


"The  ravine  shallows  up  a  couple  of  iiundrcd 
yards  above  here,"  he  yelled,  "and  the  walls  sort 
of  break  to  pieces,  so  that  climbing  them  '11  be 
easy.  I  '11  shift  the  rope  to  one  of  the  trees  which 
bend  over  the  gorge  so  it  won't  splinter  on  the 
edge.    Hang  on  to  your  end." 

When  this  was  accomplished  he  called  again: 
"All  ready,  Skinny.  Tie  her  well  around  your 
waist  and  yell  before  you  let  go." 

"You  bet  I  will!" 

Paul  braced  his  feet  against  the  butt  of  the 
tree  with  his  weight  against  the  vine.  Fred 
tied  a  loop  in  his  end,  thrust  his  feet  into  it,  and 
grasped  the  liana  with  his  hands  above  his  head ; 
then,  uttering  a  prayer  for  safety,  and  gritting  his 
teeth,  he  let  himself  slip  from  his  perch. 

For  a  few  seconds  he  swung  dizzily  back  and 
forth,  and  was  taken  with  a  slight  nausea,  but 
he  clung  grimly  to  his  vine.  The  liana  held; 
Paul  commenced  lowering.  Inch  by  inch  Fred 
approached  the  bottom. 

As  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  bell-bird,  which 
lay  not  far  from  the  broken  branch,  his  eye  caught 
the  glint  of  something  else,  which  he  placed  in 
his  pocket  with  the  bird.  Waving  Paul  to  wait 
where  he  was,  he  scrambled  up  the  ravine  and 
was  quickly  hidden  from  the  watcher  above.  In 
half  an  hour  he  joined  his  companion,  none  the 
worse  for  his  accident. 

"Whew,  that  was  a  narrow  escape!"  he  admit- 
ted, when  the  two  stood  together  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice.  "I  '11  never  climb  a  tree  hanging 
over  a  gorge  again.  I  was  never  so  scared  in  my 
life  before.    Here 's  that  bell-bird." 

It  was  an  adult  male,  almost  pure  white,  with 
several  short,  fleshy  tentacles  hanging  from  its 
head  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  like  the  horns  of  a 
catfish.  Only  a  single  species  inhabits  the  forests 
of  Guiana,  though  farther  south,  on  the  savannas, 
or  open  prairies,  which  form  a  portion  of  that 
region,  there  is' a  different,  greener  variety.  As 
Paul  placed  it  in  his  game-bag,  his  chum  produced 
a  chunk  of  quartz  from  his  pocket. 

"Here,  look  at  this.  Fat.  What  do  you  make 
out  of  it?" 

The  stout  boy  took  the  piece  of  shiny  rock 
and  hefted  it.  He  examined  it  minutely;  there 
was  a  yellow  speck  at  one  end. 

"What  is  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Gold!" 

"What?" 

"Sure.  Found  it  down  in  the  ravine  beside 
the  bell-bird.  I  've  often  heard  about  gold 
around  here,  but  have  never  seen  it  before." 

"Any  more  down  there?" 

"Dunno.    I  was  thinking  more  about  getting 
out  of  there  than  hunting  for  gold,  I  guess." 
"W^ell,  / 'm  going  to  hunt!    Come  on!" 
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Paul  hurried  away,  followed  by  his  no  less 
eager  chum.  But  search  as  they  could,  no  more 
golden  flakes  were  discovered. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  when  they  arrived  at 
camp,  and  when  they  had  related  the  story  of  the 
near-tragedy,  Fred  produced  his  chip  of  quartz. 

"Here,  what  do  you  think  of  that.  Jack!"  he 
proclaimed  proudly.  "We  'va  discovered  a  gold- 
mine!" 

His  brother  took  the  chunk  and  turned  it  over 
thoughtfully. 

"It  's  gold,  sure  enough,"  he  said,  "but  don't 
let  that  turn  your  head,  Fred.  No  doubt  the 
rocks  in  the  ravine  are  full  of  it;  probably  there 's 
a  gold-bearing  quartz  ledge  there.  But  that  does 
n't  mean  a  thing  in  this  country.  There  has 
been  mine  after  mine  floated  and  exploited,  al- 


ways with  the  same  result — failure.  The  reason 
is  that  there  are  no  railroads,  no  method  of  getting 
machinery  in,  or  supplies.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self what  chance  there  would  be  of  getting  any- 
thing bulky  up  such  rapids  as  the  one  we  passed 
to-day.  No;  don't  figure  on  gold-mines  this  trip. 
If  you  should  happen  to  find  a  rich  gravel-de- 
posit, that  would  be  different;  but  don't  think  of 
quartz.  And  don't  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  our 
expedition." 

Somewhat  dashed  in  spirits,  the  boys  turned 
into  their  hanmiocks.  What  a  shame  it  was  that 
gold  should  be  lying  around,  begging  that  way, 
with  no  one  to  touch  it.  Jack  was  right — quartz 
was  out  of  the  question.    A  nugget  now — 

With  the  same  rosy  vision  flitting  through  their 
drowsy  senses,  both  boys  fell  asleep. 


(To  be  continued) 


THE  CHINESE  VASE 

By  MARY  M.  FLATLEY 

in  our  hall  stands 
a  chinese  vase,  as 
blue  as  it  can 
be:  on  one  side 
is  a  mandarin, 
a  splendid  sight 
to  see.    he  looks 
upon  the  other  side. 
wiii:re,  down  a  tin\'  bay, 
a  chinese  junk,  its  sail 
atilt,   is   drifting  on  its 
way.  and  now  what  puzzles  me 
is  this  (i've  pondered  till 
i'm  thin):  is  the  mandarin 
chasing  that  chinese 
junk  or  the  junk 
that  mandarin? 


AFTER  MANY  DAYS 

By  CHRISTINE  WHITING  PARMENTER 


•DON  T  V(;L  talk  joe  JEFFERSON  TO  ME  AGAIN"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGEJ 


Beware!  you  who  read  tales  dealing  only  with 
mystery  and  adventure,  or  with  that  ever  new  and 
absorbing  subject — love.  This  is  the  tale  of  a 
lonely  little  boy  and  a  big-hearted  man,  and  how 
bread  once  cast  upon  the  waters  returns,  even  as 
the  good  Book  tells  us,  "after  many  days." 

It  was  a  Friday  afternoon  in  Miss  Philippa's 
school-room.  It  was  the  room  that  in  those  days 
was  called  the  "intermediate."  W'hat  it  would  be 
called  now,  I,  who  belong  to  the  intermediate 
period,  cannot  say;  but  I  imagine  that  it  was  oc- 


cupied by  what  we  now  term  "the  seventh  grade." 
The  children  were  having  a  treat  that  after- 
noon. In  those  days,  Friday  afternoon  meant 
speaking  "pieces,"  or  having  stories  read  aloud  by 
Miss  Philippa.  This  was  story  afternoon,  and 
Miss  Philippa  was  reading  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Thirty  pairs  of  eyes  were  resting  intently  on 
Miss  Philippa  as  she  closed  the  book.  She 
smiled  down  into  the  eager  faces  from  her  superior 
height  upon  the  platform.  "Children,"  said 
Miss  Philippa,  in  the  low,  sweet  voice  that  they 
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all  loved,  "if  I  had  the  money,  I 'd  take  every  one 
of  you  to  see  Joseph  Jefferson  in  'Rip  Van  Winkle' 
when  he  comes  to  Boston  next  week.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  go. 
Those  who  do  must  remember  ever^-thing  they 
see,  so  as  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  all  about  it." 

Once  outside,  after  their  first  wild  shouts  at 
release  from  school,  the  children  straggled  along  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  separate  homes.  Three  boys,  all 
apparently  the  same  age,  left  their  companions 
and,  turning  into  a  side  street,  started  to  ascend  a 
hill.  There  were  but  two  houses  on  the  hillside. 
In  the  first  lived  "old  skinflint  Wheeler,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  with  his  wife  and  thirteen- 
year-old  son.  The  other  house  stood  higher  on 
the  hill,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Kingsleys — Mr. 
Kingsley,  who  edited  the  village  paper,  Mrs. 
Kingsle>',  who  stayed  at  home  and  took  care  of 
her  family,  and  the  five  little  Kingsle\'s,  ranging 
from  four  to  fourteen.  There  was  little  money, 
but  much  good  cheer,  in  the  Kingsley  household, 
while  the  Wheeler  abode  left  much  to  be  desired  as 
a  home  for  the  one  small  boy  who  trudged  so 
sturdily  up  the  hill  beside  his  two  companions. 

"Say,  would  n't  you  just  like  to  see  Joe  Jefterson 
in  'Rip  Van  Winkle'?"  he  exclaimed,  as  they 
paused  at  the  parting  of  their  ways. 

"You  bet!"  responded  Teddy  Kingsley,  so  near 
his  brother's  age  that  they  appeared  to  be  twins. 
"Does  it  cost  an  awful  lot  to  see  Joe  Jefferson?" 

"Well  I  guess!"  answered  the  third  boy,  eagerly. 
"Father  says  he 's  at  the  very  top.  Father  saw 
him  in  New  York,  years  and  years  ago.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  the  kids  will  have  a  chance  to  go." 

"Tom  Hussey 's  going,"  replied  Charley 
Wheeler,  excitedly.  "I  heard  him  tell  Miss 
Philippa  after  school.  His  mother  's  going  to 
take  'em  all,  him  and  Henry  and  Polly." 

"Jiminy!  Are  n't  they  in  luck?  Well,  good- 
night, Charley.  We  've  got  a  couple  of  rows  to 
hoe  before  supper." 

At  supper-time  that  night  Charley  Wheeler 
timidly  ventured  to  tell  his  mother  about  "Rip 
Van  Winkle."  "Miss  Philippa  read  it  to  us  this 
afternoon,"  he  said  eagerly.  "She  said  if  only 
she  had  the  money,  she 'd  take  us  all  to  see  it  when 
Joe  Jefterson  comes  next  week.  Oh,  Mother,  do 
you  'spose  there 's  any  way  that  I  could  go?" 

"Well  I  rather  think  not!"  exploded  Mr, 
Wheeler,  suddenly  joining  the  conversation,  a 
most  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  do.  "It  's  a 
fine  thing  for  a  country  schoolma'am  to  be  putting 
such  ideas  in  a  child's  head.  It  costs  money  to 
see  Joe  Jefferson,  young  man,  and  money  does  n't 
grow  on  bushes.  Don't  you  talk  Joe  Jefferson  to 
me  again." 

The  boy  did  n't  answer,  but  the  mother,  a 


sudden  pain  in  her  heart,  saw  him  fight  back  the 
tears;  and  the  meal  was  finished  in  silence. 

In  the  Kingsley  household  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 
was  also  the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  evening 
meal.  Father  Kingsley  was  telling  the  children 
about  the  time  when  he  saw  Jefterson  act  Rip  Van 
Whikle,  years  ago.  "He  's  a  wonderful  actor, 
Jefterson,"  said  Father.  "I  wish  1  could  take  yon 
boys  to  see  him,  but  Mother  needs  a  new  bonnet" 
(this  was  a  time-worn  joke  of  Father  Kingsley 's; 
Mother  never,  apparently,  needed  a  new  bonnet), 
"and  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  done  this  year." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Archie,  manfully,  "but  I 
just  wish  we  could  see  him,  all  the  same." 

Two  hours  later,  the  children  safe  in  bed. 
Mother  Kingsley  looked  up  from  the  stocking  she 
was  darning,  to  find  that  Father  had  apparently 
lost  interest  in  the  paper,  though  it  contained  one 
of  his  own  editorials! 

"Do  you  think  we  could  manage  it?"  he  asked 
suddenly,  quite  as  if  Mother  were  a  mind-reader, 
which  indeed  she  was  when  the  mind  was  Father's. 

"I  wish  we  could,"  she  answered  promptly. 
"They  're  such  good  boys!  They  work  so  hard 
out  of  school,  and  they  hand  me  the  egg  money 
every  week  with  never  a  thought  of  keeping  it 
themselves.    I  suppose  it  would  cost  a  good  deal." 

"I  suppose  it  would.  They 'd  need  good  seats 
in  order  to  see  well,  and  there 'd  be  the  lunch  in 
town  and  the  fares;  but — I 've  a  great  mind  to  do 
it.  I  guess  it  's  my  bonnet  that  '11  suffer  this 
time.  Mother.  My  old  hat  is  pretty  shabby,  but 
perhaps  I  can  make  it  go  the  rest  of  the  year;  and 
it 's  part  of  the  boys'  education  to  see  such  acting 
as  Jefferson's.  I  wish  you  would  take  them. 
Mother." 

"No.  They  'd  have  a  better  time  with  you, 
and  it 's  a  long  while  since  you 've  had  any  recrea- 
tion. Let 's  do  it.  Father.  We  '11  manage  some- 
how, and  the  boys  really  deserve  a  treat." 

So  it  was  two  very  joyous  little  boys  who  started 
across  the  field  next  morning  to  tell  Charley  their 
good  fortune.  When  they  returned,  however, 
their  faces  had  lost  something  of  the  glow  the\' 
had  worn  earlier  in  the  day. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  asked  Mother,  as  the\- 
took  their  seats  at  dinner. 

"I  was  thinking  about  Charley,"  answered 
Teddy,  ruefully.  "I  wish  he  could  see  Jefterson, 
too.  I  told  him  Dad  would  take  him  along  with 
us  if  his  father 'd  get  the  ticket,  but  he  said  there 
was  n't  any  use  in  asking.  Mr.  Wheeler 's  not 
what  you  might  call  generous." 

"Oh,  Teddy!"  reproved  Mother,  "Charley 
would  n't  like  you  to  speak  that  way  about  his 
father." 

"Well,  it 's  true  just  the  same,"  broke  in  Archie. 
"He  would  n't  let  Charley  have  a  quarter  to  see 
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the  circus,  or  e\"en  go  to  the  strdwberr\-  festi\  al  at 
the  Congregational  church.  And  Charley  'sjust 
craz}-  to  see  'Rip  \'an  \MnkIe.' " 

"Well,  it 's  too  bad."  soothed  Mother.  "Charley 
does  n't  seem  to  have  his  share  of  good  times,  does 
he?" 

It  was  when  the  boys  were  in  bed  that  e^"ening 
that  Father  looked  up  suddenly  from  his  beloved 
paper.  "Do  you  think  we  could  manage  it?" 
he  asked  abruptly. 

Mother  laid  down  her  mending.  "I  wish  we 
could,"  she  replied,  her  mind-reading  powers  in 
full  play.  "Charley  's  a  good  boy,  and  he  has 
so  litde  fun.  compared  with  our  children.  \Ye 
might  have  lamb  stew  for  dinner  Sunday  instead 
of  roast  beef,  and  eggs  the  rest  of  the  week.  That 
would  more  than  make  up  the  difference,  and  the 
children  would  n't  care." 

"All  right,"  said  Father,  joyfully,  "we  '11  do  it  I" 

So  on  the  following  Saturday-.  Father  Kingsley 
and  three  happy  youngsters  started  for  the  cit\-. 
On  the  train.  Father  presented  each  boy  with  a 
bright  new  quarter,  "just  in  case  they  wanted  to 
do  some  shopping."  he  explained:  while  to  himself 
he  said  though tfulh".  "There  go  a  couple  of  per- 
fectly good  neckties.  " 

Once  in  the  metropolis,  they  ambled  along 
gazing  delightedly  in  the  windows.  Trips  to  the 
city  were  a  rare  treat,  and  nothing  escaped  the 
bright  eyes  of  those  happy  boA^s.  To  add  to  their 
joy,  they  ran  into  a  Masonic  funeral,  the  sad  oc- 
casion of  which  was  quite  lost  in  the  delight  of 
hearing  the  band,  though  it  appropriately  played 
a  dirge!  Father  Kingsle>"  could  n't  suppress  a 
smile  as  he  watched  their  pleasure  in  the  passing 
cortege. 

This  excitement  over,  they  wandered  into  the 
ten-cent  store,  where  they  did  their  errands. 
Each  boy  bought  a  gaily  embroidered  handker- 
chief for  his  mother,  while  Charley  added  a  bottle 
of  perfumer}'  to  his  offering,  and  Ted  and  .Archie 
spent  their  remaining  wealth  on  presents  for  the 
>'ounger  Kingsle>  s. 

Then  came  luncheon,  a  real  luncheon  at  a  well- 
known  restaurant,  the  wonderful  place  that  Father 
had  spoken  of  so  nian>'  times.  Father  recklessly 
told  them  to  order  whatever  the\-  liked  best,  and 
was  secretl}'  amused  to  sec  the  cautious  way  that 
each  boy  considered  the  price  before  he  ordered. 
Archie  satisfied  his  e\"er-ready  appetite  for  fish- 
balls,  while  both  Ted  and  Charley  indulged  in 
sliced-ham  sandwiches,  and  all  three  "topped  off" 
with  apple  pie  and  ice-cream.  It  was.  they  all 
agreed,  the  ven,-  finest  luncheon  they  had  ever 
tasted. 

And  tJien  came  "Rip  Van  Winkle"!  Father 
Kingsley  had  chosen  well  when  he  procured  seats 
in  the  first  row  of  the  balcony.    There  were  no 


intenening  heads  to  spoil  a  moment  of  the 
pleasure. 

"Oh,  Mother,  if  you  could  only  have  seen  "em!" 
he  cried,  after  the  excited  boys  were  sound  asleep 
that  evening.  "I  had  to  hang  onto  their  coat- 
tails,  for  fear  the>-  "d  go  over  the  railing.  It  was 
hard  work  to  know  which  to  watch.  Joe  Jefferson 
or  those  kids.    I  had  the  xer\-  time  of  my  life!" 

"Well.  }"Ou  look  it."  answered  Mother,  smiling 
into  his  happy  eyes.  "It  did  you  as  much  good  as 
it  did  the  boys ;  and  poor  little  Charley  will  never 
forget  it."  Which  shows  that  Mother  was  a 
prophet  as  well  as  a  mind-reader. 

It  was  a  few  years  after  this  ne^"er-to-be-forgotten 
occasion,  that  a  larger  paper  secured  the  services 
of  Father  Kingsley-.  and  it  was  \\"ith  man}"  regrets 
that  the  Kingslex-  family  mox"ed  away  from  the 
farm  on  the  hill.  Shortly  after,  the  empr\- 
farm-house  burned,  and  for  long  years  the  land 
lay  neglected,  since  it  was  too  far  from  the  \"illage 
to  sell  in  house  lots.  In  the  meantime,  young 
Charle>-  \A'heeler  had  grown  up  and  married :  and 
after  the  death  of  his  parents  he  too  moved  away 
to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  The  ^Mleeler  farm 
had  changed  hands  before  Mr.  Wheeler's  death, 
save  for  some  odd  acres  that  joined  the  Ivingsle}- 
propert}-  across  the  road.  This  land  had  been 
willed  to  Charley  by  his  father,  and,  like  the 
Kingsley  land,  lay  idle  and  useless  until  a  sudden 
boom  struck  the  litde  town  and  real  estate  began 
to  grow  in  x-alue. 

For  years  the  town  had  grown  in  the  opposite 
direction;  now  the  tide  turned,  and  fine  houses 
sprang  up  in  the  meadows  where  the  Ivingsley 
children  had  hunted  \"iolets.  Teddy  Kingsley,  at 
this  time  a  landscape  gardener,  spent  many  da\'s 
going  over  the  old  scenes  and  drawing  plans  of  how 
the  land  could  be  most  adxantageously  laid  out. 
"If  only  we  had  those  acres  that  used  to  belong  to 
old  \\ "heeler,"  he  told  his  father,  "we  would  have 
just  what  we  need  to  earn.-  out  my  ideas.  I 
wonder  who  owns  that  land." 

"It  belongs  to  Charley  Wheeler."  replied  his 
father.  "I  looked  it  up  some  time  ago.  It  is  as- 
sessed- for  thirt>"-three  hundred,  which  is  more 
than  it 's  worth,  and  ver}-  much  more  than  I  could 
pay  just  now.  but  I  uvuld  like  to  get  hold  of  it." 

And  in  the  strange  way  that  fate  sometimes 
orders  things,  it  was  the  ver>"  next  day  that  Father 
Kingsle\'  had  a  call  from  Charle\"  \\  heeler.  "I 
came  to  see  }"ou  about  my  land.  Mr.  Kingsley,'' 
he  said,  after  they  had  lengthily  discussed  old 
times  and  old  friends.  "They  tell  me  that  I  can 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  if  I  cut  it  up  in  small 
lots  and  sell  it  at  auction;  but  Gertrude  and  I" 
(Gertrude  was  the  girl  whom  Charle\-  had  married) 
"hax-e  talked  it  over,  and  we  both  feel  that  you 
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ought  to  have  first  chance  at  it,  since  it  rounds  out 
your  property  at  the  corner.  W  ould  >  ou  care  to 
buy  it?" 

"I 'd  care  a  good  deal,"  answered  Mr.  Kingsle}', 


"but  the  Irutli  is,  Cliarle}',  with  nione>'  so  tiglit 
just  now,  I  could  n't  give  you  all  it  's  worth; 
surely  not  as  much  as  you  'd  make  selling  it  the 
other  way,  though  I  think  it 's  assessed  for  more 
than  its  value." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  Charley,  honestly. 
"W'hat  could  you  gi\e  for  it,  Afr.  Kingsley?" 

"I  could  gi\  e  two  thousand,  Charle>',  not  a  cent 


more;  and  I  could  n't  pay  it  all  down  in  cash, 
either.  I  'm  sorr^-.  Of  course,  I  want  it  badly, 
and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  chance;  but  it 
will  mean  a  good  deal  more  money  to  you  sold  in 
lots,  my  bo}'." 

"Well,"  said  Charley, 
slowly,  rising  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  "I  '11  gb 
home  and  talk  it  over 
with  Gertrude.  I  '11  let 
you  know  what  we 
decide.  It  's  seemed 
might}'  good  to  see  you 
again,  Mr.  Kingsley." 

"He  's  the  same  nice 
boy,"  thought  Father 
Kingsley,  as  Charley 
turned  away.  "How  I 
wish  I  could  have  that 
land !" 

The  next  afternoon 
the  postman  left  a  long 
en\  elop  for  Father  King- 
sley-. A  folded  document 
fell  out  as  he  slit  it  open, 
and  a  letter.  The  letter 
was  from  Charley,  and 
Father  went  to  the  win- 
dow and,  spreading  it 
out,  he  read: 

M3'  dear  Mr.  Kingsley: 

I  have  gone  over  the 
matter  very  carefully  with 
Gertrude  and  we  both  feel 
that  you  ought  to  have  that 
land,  so  I  am  enclosing  the 
deed  made  out  to  you.  You 
can  send  me  five  hundred 
dollars  if  j'ou  like,  and  the 
rest  when  convenient. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder 
why  we  do  this  when  we  can 
make  more  money  the  other 
way,  so  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain. Do  you  remember 
some  si.xteen  years  ago, 
taking  me,  with  Ted  and 
Archie  to  see  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son in  "Rip  Van  Winkle"? 
I 've  never  forgotten  it,  Mr. 
Kingsley.  There  was  n't  anj' 
too  much  fun  in  my  child- 
hood, as  you  know,  and  that 
was  the  red-letter  day  of  my 
existence.  I  've  told  Ccrtrude  about  it  many  times, 
and  how  you  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  always  treated  me  like 
one  of  your  own  bo\  s;  and  it  makes  us  both  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  do  this  little  thing  for  you.  Remember  me, 
please,  to  all  the  family. 

Father  Kingsle>-  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
folded  the  letter  and  gazed  thoughtfully  out  of 
the  window.    "Well,"  he  said  at  last,  speaking  ap- 
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pareiitly  lo  an  onipt}'  room,  "Mother  was  right. 
She  said  that  Charley  would  not  forget." 

I  have  said  that  this  was  a  tale  dealing  not  with 
mystery  or  adventure,  nor  with  that  absorbing 
subject — love.  Yet  I  think  there  was  both  mys- 
tery and  adventure  for  a  certain  happy  boy  when 
he  followed  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  dog  Schneider 
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through  their  strange  experience  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains;  and  surely  there  was  love,  of  a  \  ery 
beautiful  and  enduring  kind. 

Improbable?  Perhaps.  Improbable  as  arc 
many  lovely  things;  yet  it  is  a  true  story.  I  know, 
because,  you  see,  I  was  one  of  those  five  little 
Kingsleys,  myself! 
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THE  JAR  OF  MONEY— A  HINDU  STORY 


Four  men,  who  were  partners  in  business,  put  all 
their  savings  in  a  jar  and,  since  there  was  no  bank 
in  their  country,  planned  to  hide  it  in  a  safe  place. 
But  being  afraid  to  trust  one  another,  they  de- 
cided to  leave  it  in  the  keeping  of  some  other 
person,  and  for  this  purpose  they  selected  an 
old  woman,  owner  of  a  milk-shop,  to  whom  they 
said: 

"Bury  this  jar,  and  do  not  deliver  it  until  we 
all  four  call  for  it  together!" 

Some  time  later  the  four  friends  were  lying 
under  a  tree  near  the  old  woman's  shop,  quite 
worn  out  by  the  heat. 

"Oh,  for  a  drink  of  buttermilk!"  exclaimed  one. 

"Let  us  get  a  jar  full  from  the  old  woman!" 
said  another. 

This  proposition  pleased  them  and  the  first 
speaker  was  chosen  to  do  the  errand.  But  when 
he  got  to  the  shop,  he  asked  not  for  a  jar  of  butter- 
milk, but  for  the  jar  of  money. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  woman.  "You  instructed 
me  not  to  deliver  that  jar  unless  you  all  four 
called  for  it  together." 

"Very  well,  then,"  answered  the  man,  "just 
listen."  Then  he  shouted  to  the  three  others, 
"Did  n't  you  say  that  this  woman  should  give  me 
the  jar?" 

"Yes!"  the}'  shouted  back.  "Hurry  along  with 
it!" 

Satisfied  by  this  conversation,  the  woman  dug 
up  the  jar  of  money  and  ga\'e  it  to  the  man,  who 
at  once  put  it  under  his  arm  and  rapidly  walked 
away. 

Within  a  short  time  the  three  others,  wondering 
what  was  keeping  their  messenger,  went  to  inves- 
tigate and  the  first  man's  deceit  came  to  light. 
It  was  too  late  to  catch  the  thief;  they  could  only 
vent  their  wrath  on  the  old  woman. 

"You  old  simpleton!"  they  screamed,  "You  '11 
pay  for  this!" 

In  vain  she  protested  that  it  was  not  her  fault; 
that  she  had  gi^•en  up  the  jar  only  at  their  order. 
The  three  men  dragged  her  to  court,  and  there 


the  judge  commanded  her  to  restore  the  jar  of 
money  within  three  days,  or  pay  the  men  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  that  which  had  been  stolen,  or 
go  to  jail. 

"Alas!  alas!"  she  wailed,  as  she  left  the  court 
to  go  home,  "where  am  I  to  get  so  much  money? 
What  shall  I  do?    What  shall  I  do?" 

As  she  walked  on  she  passed  a  group  of  bo^'s 
playing  marbles,  one  of  whom  was  the  cle\er 
Raman,  and  he,  when  he  heard  her  cries,  left  the 
game  to  investigate. 

"Grandmother,"  he  asked,  "why  do  you  weep?" 

Then  she  told  him  the  tale. 

"W^hat  a  stupid  judge,"  exclaimed  Raman,  "to 
make  such  an  unjust  decision !" 

There  were  a  few  busybodies  standing  near  by, 
and  they  at  once  reported  the  boy's  remark  to 
the  judge. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  judge,  "if  he  thinks  he 
can  decide  the  case  more  justly  than  I,  let  him 
try  it." 

Thereupon  he  had  Raman  placed  on  the  bench, 
summoned  the  three  plaintiff's  and  the  defendant, 
and  ordered  the  case  reopened. 

Raman  turned  to  the  three  men.  "Is  it  true," 
he  asked,  "that  you  deposited  the  jar  of  money 
with  this  woman  instructing  her  not  to  deliver  it 
until  all  four  of  you  called  for  it  together?" 

"It  is  true,  your  honor,"  they  assented. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "at  present  only  three 
of  the  four  depositors  are  asking  for  it.  When  the 
fourth  man  comes  with  you  to  ask  for  the  jar, 
then,  and  only  then,  is  she  bound  to  deliver  it  to 
you.  Until  that  time  you  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint; the  case  is  dismissed." 

Astonished  by  his  cle\"er  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, the  audience  applauded,  while  the  three 
men,  crestfallen,  saw  that  their  own  overcareful- 
ness  had  lost  them  the  money  forever  unless  they 
could  catch  the  thief  who  had  stolen  it. 

Then  the  court  adjourned,  and  Raman  re- 
turned to  his  game  of  marbles. 

W.  Norman  Brown. 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 


By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  Francel"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Germantown,  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  P., 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  familj',  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "  missing."  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at 
Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives — a 
girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for 
their  whole-hearted  hospitality,  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house.  Beatrice 
plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and,  to  that  end,  is  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  at  Ivlaple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is 
called.  On  her  admission  to  the  school  Beatrice  begins  her  search  for  the  sixpence.  Miss  Maple  discovers  this 
and,  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time,  forbids  day-scholars  to  go  above  the  first  floor  of  Maple  Hall.  Peg  is  vastly 
excited  by  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  and  warning  her  to  stand  guard  over  Be 
lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes.  Shortly  after,  a  young  man,  who  announces  himself  as 
Captain  Badger  of  the  British  Army,  calls,  saying  that  he  has  news  of  Louis  which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be. 
With  Jack's  letter  in  her  mind.  Peg  refuses  to  let  him  see  Be.  Her  cousin,  Mr.  Powell,  approves  of  what  she  has 
done.  Be,  ignorant  of  this  crisis  in  her  affairs,  unsuccessfully  searches  the  spring-house  for  the  entrance  to  the 
old  secret  passage.    Betty,  from  the  living-room,  sees  the  Englishman  return  to  the  lodge. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  HOME  OF  MONSIEUR  CRAPAUD 

Peg,  seated  at  her  desk,  wrote  feverishly  to  her 
brother  Jack.  She  could  tell  him  ever^'thing  that 
was  in  her  mind  without  reserve,  and  that  helped 
a  good  deal.  But  she  would  have  liked  his  im- 
mediate advice  upon  her  growing  perplexities. 
Se\-eral  pages  she  devoted  to  Captain  Badger  and 
speculation  upon  his  mission,  until,  having  ex- 
hausted that  subject,  she  turned  to  the  next  most 
interesting  topic. 

I  do  wish  you  were  here,  even  for  a  minute,  so  that 
I  could  find  out  what  you  think.  If  you  answer  all  the 
questions  I  have  asked  you,  you  will  have  to  put  them 
on  a  separate  enclosure  and  it  will  be  a  big  private  com- 
munication, won't  it?  But  please  don't  forget  anything. 

Now  about  the  Soulange  ring.  You  ought  to  get 
the  description  I  sent  you,  some  time  before  you  receive 
this;  but  nobody  can  tell  what  will  happen  in  the  mails 
these  days,  so  I 'm  going  to  write  it  again  from  memory, 
at  the  end,  just  to  make  sure.  But  oh,  why  did  n't  you 
explain  what  you  wanted  it  for?  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else,  and  I  keep  going  over  and  over  all  sorts  of 
leasons  till  I  'in  about  crazy.  Anyway,  t  've  made  up 
iny  mind  you  've  seen  the  ring  somewhere,  or  you 
would  n't  have  thought  about  it.  I  talked  to  Be  yes- 
terday for  a  minute  after  school,  before  the  other  girls 
came  down.  I  was  quite  casual,  of  course.  She  told 
me  that  Louis,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  house, 
always  wears  the  ring,  and  that  the  onlj"  other  person 
who  could  wear  it  would  be  his  fiancee,  while  the\'  were 
engaged.  Is  n't  that  nice  and  romantic?  It's  a  family 
tradition.  Be  says,  and  they  think  a  lot  of  it.  It  makes 
me  awfully  curious,  because,  if  you  've  seen  the  ring, 
you  must  have  seen  Louis,  and  that  does  n't  seem  pos- 
sible. Or  else  he  might  be  engaged  and  you  've  met 
the  girl.  It  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  My  brains 
arc  in  a  stew  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  did  n't 
mean  that  to  rhyme.    It  sounds  silly,  but  I  'm  not 


going  to  write  this  page  over.  Whewl  This  is  getting 
to  be  a  long  letter. 

Peg  wrote  on  and  on,  so  absorbed  in  what  she 
was  doing  that  she  no  longer  heard  the  faint  notes 
of  the  piano  downstairs  where  Betty  was  prac- 
tising. 

In  the  next  room  Be  was  sewing  diligently. 
Selma  had  started  her,  and  with  pains-taking 
care  she  drew  bright-colored  wool  in  and  out  of 
the  black  material,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  each 
stitch  relieved  the  detested  mourning  of  a  little 
of  its  somberness. 

She  was  aware  of  Peg's  busy  scratching  in  the 
adjoining  chamber,and  keptasquiet  asamousefor 
fear  of  disturbing  her  diligent  cousin.  Be  rather 
envied  Peg,  talking  to  her  big  brother  Jack.  She 
remembered  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  the  days  she 
had  spent  in  France  under  the  care  of  her  jolly, 
boyish  relative.  Her  admiration  of  his  prompt 
solution  of  her  difficulties  grew,  as  the  passing 
months  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  She 
appreciated  the  love  that  had  been  given  her  by 
these  frank  relatives,  upon  whose  generosity  she 
had  but  the  slightest  of  claims,  and  was  grateful 
to  the  young  man  who  had  made  her  life  there 
possible.  Moreover,  in  some  inexplicable  way, 
she  felt  that  the  fate  of  her  brother  lay  in  the 
hands  of  this  same  Jack  Travers  to  whom  Peg 
was  at  that  moment  pouring  out  her  heart. 

"I  too  should  like  to  write  to  Monsieur  Jack," 
Be  said  to  herself,  and  at  the  thought  a  faint  color 
came  into  her  cheeks. 

There  were  very  few^  moments  in  her  wakinj 
hours  that  Beatrice  was  not  thinking  of  Loui   ;  i 
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some  connection.  Even  when  she  was  studying 
her  lessons,  there  was  always  the  consciousness 
that  her  brother  would  approve  of  what  she  was 
doing.  Indeed,  all  her  actions  were  governed  by 
a  mental  questioning  of  his  opinion,  and  in  so  far 
as  she  could.  Be  chose  the  course  she  felt  certain 
Louis  would  have  suggested. 

In  spite  of  the  long  silence  and  unrelieved  anxi- 
ety, she  held  to  her  faith  that  her  brother  still 
lived.  She  knew  of  nothing  that  would  shake 
that  faith,  but  believed  that  the  time  of  fulfilment 
of  her  hopes  for  him  depended  upon  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  sixpence.  This  had  become  a  fixed 
idea  with  Beatrice  that  yielded  not  a  jot  to  the 
continued  disappointments  she  had  met  in  her 
search.  Rather  the  mounting  difificulties  con- 
firmed her  convictions.  Had  the  task  been  easy, 
she  might  have  doubted  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
Travers  family  and  the  fate  of  Louis  de  Soulange 
hung  on  the  reco\  ery  of  the  lucky  sixpence. 

The  girl  thought  over  her  experience  at  the 
spring-house  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret.  She 
found  that  she  had  counted  more  than  she  real- 
ized upon  some  discovery  there.  The  secret  pas- 
sage seemed  so  likely  a  place  to  hide  things,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  broken  coin  she  longed  to 
have  was  there.  But  in  that  case  its  recovery 
seemed  almost  impossible.  The  only  chance  lay 
in  the  faint  hope  that  a  way  might  be  discovered 
from  inside  the  old  mansion,  but  not  until  sum- 
mer, when  the  school  was  closed  and  the  rules  in 
abeyance,  could  that  question  be  determined. 

"An'  all  I  fin'  was  a  little  toad,  the  paiivre  petit!" 
thought  Beatrice,  reviewing  her  experiences  in  the 
spring-house.  "An'  yet  it  mus'  be  there,"  she 
went  on,  thinking  of  the  secret  passage.  "It  is 
that  I  'ave  not  discover'  how  to  get  in." 

She  let  the  sewing  drop  into  her  lap  and  sat 
staring  straight  before  her  with  unseeing  eyes. 
When  in  the  spring-house,  she  had  been  sure  there 
was  no  crack  or  cranny  that  had  been  overlooked ; 
but  sitting  in  her  room  at  the  lodge  she  had  begun 
to  doubt  the  thoroughness  of  her  search. 

"There  mus'  be  a  way  in!"  she  insisted,  her 
faith  that  an  entrance  to  the  "mouse's  hole" 
existed  reasserting  itself. 

Impulsively,  she  rose  and  hung  the  dress  she 
was  embroidering  upon  a  near-by  chair.  She  felt 
impelled  to  visit  the  spring-house  once  more. 
For  an  instant  she  listened  and  heard  Peg's  pen 
scratching  merrily  in  the  next  room.  Her  first 
thought  was  to  tell  her  cousin  where  she  was 
going,  but  Peg  would  only  discourage  her  and  she 
resolved  to  go  alone.  There  was  no  need  to  inter- 
rupt the  busy  writer.  Downstairs  the  piano  was 
mute,  and  Be  wondered  if  Betty  was  still  in  the 
living-room. 

With  this  in  mind  she  stepped  noiselessly  into 


the  hall  and  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  kitchen. 
Selma  was  not  there,  and  as  she  stood  hesitating 
for  an  instant,  the  front  door-bell  rang  sharply. 

"Per'aps  it  is  a  visitor,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self. "But  it  is  not  me  they  wish  to  aee."  And 
with  a  chuckle  she  ran  out  of  the  house  and  hur- 
ried up  the  drive.  Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye 
she  saw  Selma  hanging  some  newly  washed  dish- 
towels  on  the  line,  and  noted  that  the  maid's  back 
was  toward  her. 

"I  wonder  who  will  answer  the  bell,"  she 
thought.  "Not  H"  She  smiled  as  she  quick- 
ened her  pace.  "No  one  will  know  where  I  am, 
and  if  I  fin'  it — ah,  that  will  be  a  surprise  for 
Paig!" 

She  made  a  wide  circle  about  the  school  to  a\'oid 
being  observed  and  came  upon  the  low  building 
from  the  back.  She  noted  that  there  were  two 
or  three  of  the  teachers  in  the  near-by  summer- 
house,  but  she  hoped  they  would  not  see  her.  So, 
darting  quickly  around  the  corner,  she  pushed 
open  the  hea\y  door  and  sprang  inside,  closing  it 
behind  her. 

It  was  quite  light  within  the  room  and  there, 
sitting  in  a  broad  band  of  sunlight,  was  Be's  little 
toad. 

A  sudden  sympathy  for  this  lonesome  inhabi- 
tant of  the  spring-house  came  into  Be's  heart.  It 
must  be  very  dreary  to  hop  about  all  day  without 
any  companions.  And  where  did  it  go  at  night? 
Surely  it  must  hax'e  a  hole  to  call  a  home;  but 
where,  in  that  well-plastered  place,  could  even  a 
toad  secrete  itself? 

''Bon  jour,  petit  Monsieur  Crapand"  she  whis- 
pered, moving  slowly  toward  it. 

For  answer,  the  toad  gave  a  hop  and  landed  in 
the  shadows  with  a  soft  flop. 

"Oh,  I  know  you  only  pretend  to  be  frightened," 
Beatrice  said  in  her  own  tongue.  "Thou  knowest 
well  I  would  not  hurt  thee." 

Again  she  took  a  step  in  its  direction,  and  again 
the  toad  avoided  her;  but  this  time  he  took  two 
hops. 

Beatrice  stood  still,  gazing  down. 

"Ah,  it  is  because  you  do  not  understan'  the 
French,"  she  murmured  in  English,  "but  do  not 
be  alarm'." 

As  long  as  Beatrice  stood  still,  "Monsieur 
Crapaud"  never  stirred;  but  the  moment  she 
walked  in  his  direction,  he  hopped  away,  seem- 
ingly no  more  reassured  by  her  English  than  by 
her  French. 

They  went  half  across  the  room,  when  sudden- 
ly, with  a  flirt  of  his  clumsy  hind  legs,  the  toad 
disappeared. 

"Oh!"  cried  B6,  whose  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  spot,  "where  'ave  you  gone  so  queek?" 

She  stepped  to  the  place  and  looked  sharply 
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at  the  flagging.  At  first  glance,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  smooth 
surface;  but  as  she  changed  her  jKwition,  she 
noted  a  depression  in  one  of  the  stones  which  was 
almost  overlapped  by  the  one  next  it. 

"Oh  ho,  Monsieur  Crapaud,  I  fin'  your  'iding- 
place!"  Be  cried  gaily,  and  leaned  closer  to  exam- 
ine it. 

At  once  it  was  clear  that  this  opening  was  no 
accident  of  the  passing  years.  The  masonry  fit- 
ted as  closely  as  when  it  had  been  laid,  and  the 
depression  was  shaped  to  the  width  of  a  man's 
fist,  with  edges  smoothed  by  design.  It  seemed 
to  invite  the  girl  to  try  her  hand  in  it,  as  if  the 
space  had  been  fashioned  for  a  grip. 

But  Beatrice,  remembering  the  little  creature 
just  inside,  stayed  her  impulse. 

"No,  no!"  she  murmured  excitedly,  "I  cannot 
do  it."  Then,  leaning  down,  she  called  softly, 
"Monsieur,  Monsieur  Crapaud,  please  come  out." 

She  waited  a  moment  as  if  expecting  an  answer 
lo'her  pleading;  then,  jumping  up,  she  looked 
about  for  a  stick.  On  the  sill  of  a  small  window 
she  spied  half  a  lath,  and  returning  with  it,  she 
began  tapping  on  the  stone  near  the  hole. 

"It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  frighten  you  that  I 
knock  on  your  house.  Monsieur,"  she  said;  "if 
you  will  please  come  out,  I  promise  not  to  bother 
you  again." 

But  she  had  to  knock  harder  before  the  toad 
appeared.  Indeed,  she  was  just  about  to  give  up, 
when  out  it  hopped  with  just  the  faintest  little 
croak  of  fright. 

"Oh,  paiivre  petit!"  cried  Be,  sympathetically, 
as  she  watched  him  jumping  for  the  darkest  shad- 
ows near  the  wall,  "it  is  too  bad,  but  I  mus'  fin' 
out." 

She  was  distinctly  excited,  and,  kneeling  down, 
put  her  slim  hand  into  the  opening  between  the 
two  stones. 

W  ith  the  ends  of  her  fingers  she  felt  the  bottom 
and  found  it  running  for  an  inch  or  two  under  the 
top  stone.  Then  she  came  to  a  square  edge, 
beyond  which  she  could  feel  nothing. 

"This  is  not  such  a  safe  home  for  even  a  leetle 
toad,"  she  murmured.  "It  is  all  'ollow  under- 
neath." 

She  straightened  up  and  looked  at  the  paving 
immediately  in  front  of  her.  There  was  nothing 
she  could  see  that  was  different.  Some  fine  moss 
and  lichen  grew  out  of  the  shallow  cracks  in  the 
mortar,  but  the  entire  floor  was  mottled  in  the 
same  way. 

"Per'aps  it  lif  out,"  thought  Be,  suddenly,  and 
in  an  instant  was  on  her  feet  with  a  hand  in  the 
opening,  tugging  with  all  her  might.  By  just  the 
smallest  measure  she  could  feel  the  stone  move, 
and  redoubled  her  efforts,  growing  more  and  more 


elated  as  slie  worked.  But  at  length  she  had  to 
give  up,  panting. 

"It  stick'  too  tight!"  she  said  to  herself.  And 
then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  lath. 

Instantly  she  was  on  her  knees  again,  pushing 
the  stick  into  the  hole,  only  to  break  the  end  off 
sharply;  but  the  falling  bit  of  wood  made  a  hollow 
sound  and  ga\  e  proof  of  what  she  suspected. 

"I  'ave  foun'  it!"  she  exclaimed,  and,  turning 
the  lath  edgewise  to  increase  its  strength,  she 
pried  again,  working  it  up  and  down  feverishly. 

And  this  time  her  efforts  were  rewarded.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  jerk,  the  stone  in  front  of  her  lifted 
an  inch  or  more,  and  she  saw  outlined  in  broken 
moss  a  rectangle  like  the  top  of  a  trap-door.  In 
a  moment  she  was  on  her  feet  again  and,  with 
surprising  ease,  had  lifted  a  section  of  the  floor 
just  large  enough  to  allow  room  for  the  passage 
of  a  man. 

It  was  a  square  piece  of  masonry,  skilfulK  fit- 
ted and  chiseled,  and  so  hung,  near  the  center, 
that  once  the  accumulated  grit  of  years  was  start- 
ed, it  swung  readily.  Beatrice,  gazing  down  into 
the  dark  opening  at  her  feet,  saw  a  series  of  steps 
descending,  she  could  not  tell  how  far;  but  of  one 
thing  she  was  certain — here  was  the  entrance  to 
the  old  secret  passage. 

"An'  it  was  a  little  toad  who  led  me  to  the 
'mouse's  hole,'"  she  said  gaily. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  into  the  gloomy 
space  and  a  temptation  to  explore  the  place  at 
once  seized  her.  Almost  without  realizing  it,  she 
took  one  step  down  and  then  another,  holding  the 
trap-door  open  with  uplifted  arms. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  push  upon  the  door  of 
the  spring-house  and  a  sharp  creaking  of  its  rusty 
hinges.  Somebody  was  coming  in,  and  Be  had 
no  wish  to  ha\  e  her  newly  disco\  ered  secret  made 
public.  Instinctively  she  dropped  down  another 
step  and  let  the  stone  close  over  her  head. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

BETTY  MEETS  THE  CAPTAIN 

Betty  Powell  heard  the  ring  of  the  door-bell  in 
a  flutter  of  excitement.  What  could  the  British 
ofificer  want?  She  listened  impatiently  for  Selma's 
shufifling  walk  along  the  hall  in  answer  to  the 
summons,  but  the  bell  rang  a  second  time  before 
Betty  realized  the  need  for  action  on  her  part. 

She  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  the  maid, 
but  Selma,  busy  in  the  drying-yard,  was  not 
x'isible. 

"I  will  have  to  go  myself,"  Betty  thought,  and 
a  moment  later  confronted  the  captain  across  the 
threshold. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  murmured  in  an  under- 
tone, "I  must  see  you  at  once." 
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The  man's  manner  was  polite  and  deferential 
and  the  use  of  the  word  mademoiselle  gave  Betty 
a  sense  of  importance.  It  seemed  almost  like  a 
title,  and  the  slight  suggestion  of  something  for- 
eign about  the  stranger  made  his  manner  of 
addressing  her  perfectly  appropriate. 

"I  have  news  for  you," 
he  went  on,  "most  wel- 
come news,  for  your  ear 
alone.  I  beg  that  you 
will  put  on  your  coat  and 
come  out  and  talk  with 
me.  In  the  house  we  may 
be  overheard.  I  know 
that,  as  a  perfect  stranger 
to  you,  I  ask  something 
unusual,  but  you  will  see 
that  I  wear  the  uniform 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man and  in  five  minutes 
I  can  prove  to  you  that  I 
speak  the  truth.  Please 
come  at  once,  Mademoi- 
selle, for  a  life  dear  to  you 
hangs  in  the  balance." 
For  an  instant  he  looked 
Betty  full  in  the  eyes, 
then  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  slowly  up 
the  driveway  toward  the 
school. 

For  a  moment  Betty 
gazed  after  the  ofificer, 
half  dazed  at  the  unex- 
pected request.  He  had 
not  waited  for  a  reply, 
seeming  to  take  for  grant- 
ed that  she  would  comply 
with  his  wish.  He  had 
given  her  no  opportunity 
to  say  a  word,  and  was 
evidently  desirous  to  be 
away  from  the  house  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  gradually  her  sur- 
prise gave  way  to  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  or 
not  she  ought  to  do  as  the 

ofificer  asked.  She  noted  the  groups  of  school- 
girls scattered  about  the  lawns  of  Denewood,  and 
was  conscious  that  she  would  not  be  averse  to 
their  observing  her  on  friendly  terms  with  this 
British  ofificer,  and  could  easily  imagine  their  mur- 
mured words  of  curiosity.  Yet  there  was  a  much 
more  serious  side  to  the  matter,  if  what  the 
stranger  had  said  was  true,  and  he  appeared  cer- 
tain of  proving  that  to  her  satisfaction.  To  be 
sure,  she  had  not  the  least  idea  whose  life  dear  to 


her  "hung  in  the  balance" ;  but  that  he  was  wholly 
in  earnest  she  could  not  doubt. 

The  rules  of  the  school  permitted  her  to  recei\'e 
visitors  within  bounds,  so  that,  against  her  meet- 
ing the  ofificer,  there  was  only  the  objection  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  her;  but  upon  so  important  a 
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business  as  was  hinted  at,  this  was  hardly  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  her  to  refuse  his  request.  After 
all,  the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  clearly 
it  became  her  duty  to  hear  the  "welcome  news" 
he  bore,  and,  coming  to  a  sudden  resolution,  she 
closed  the  door  and  turned  toward  the  stairs. 

Quite  excited,  Betty  ran  up  to  get  her  coat,  and 
only  came  to  a  clear  realization  of  her  surround- 
ings when  she  burst  into  the  room  and  found  her 
cousin  busily  writing. 
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"Come  right  in!"  exclaimed  Peg,  looking  up; 
"don't  mind  me!  My  word!  you  act  as  if  there 
were  a  cyclone  behind  you." 

With  an  effort  Betty  pulled  herself  together. 
She  saw  that  a  certain  diplomacy  might  be  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  this  outspoken  young  relative 
of  hers. 

"I  don't  know  where  you  pick  up  all  your  slang, 
Peg,"  she  said,  disapprovingly.  At  the  moment 
Betty  felt  herself  immeasurably  older  than  the 
girl  at  the  desk. 

"Come  down  to  earth,  Betty  m\-  dear,"  Peg 
returned  irreverently.  "There 's  nobody  here  to 
impress."  She  knew  all  of  Betty's  moods  from 
long  experience  and  recognized  the  romantic  pose 
at  once. 

"You  're  such  a  child,"  Betty  remarked,  with 
unexpected  toleration. 

"Yep,  I  know,"  Peg  agreed  cheerfully,  busily 
addressing  the  envelop  for  Jack's  letter.  "But 
I  '11  get  over  it,  old  dear.    What 's  up?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  've  finished  practising  and 
I 'm  going  outdoors  for  a  while,"  Betty  answered, 
as  indifferently  as  she  could,  beginning  to  put  on 
her  coat. 

"All  right!"  cried  Peg,  innocently,  "I  '11  be 
with  you  in  a  jiffy."  She  sealed  the  envelop,  put 
on  the  stamp,  and,  giving  it  a  resounding  slap  to 
make  it  stick,  jumped  up.  "Come  on.  Be.  Put 
up  the  old  sewing  and  let  's  all  get  out,"  she 
called,  then  crossed  the  room  to  peep  into  the 
adjoining  chamber.  "Why,  she  is  n't  here,"  Peg 
murmured,  surprised,  and  turned  to  question 
Betty;  but  the  sight  of  that  young  lady's  evident 
embarrassment  brought  forth  a  long,  low,  boyish 
whistle. 

"Oh!    Don't  you  want  me?"  Peg  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  has  a 
message  for  my  ear  alone,"  Betty  answered,  with 
all  the  dignity  she  could  assume. 

"Humph!  Sounds  serious!"  Peg  remarked 
flippantly. 

"It  is  serious,"  Betty  went  on  earnestly.  ".'\ 
life  that  is  dear  to  me  hangs  in  the  balance." 

"A  life  that  is  dear  to  you,"  Peg  began,  and 
then  burst  out  laughing.  "Is  it  a  man  with  a 
cure  for  the  flu,  Betty?"  she  inquired  gaily. 

"Not  at  all,"  Betty  replied,  annoyed  at  this 
unseemly  levity.  "The  man  is  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman." 

With  her  head  in  the  air  Betty  started  toward 
the  door ;  but  Peg,  with  a  cr)'  of  surprise  and  alarm, 
seized  her  cousin's  arm. 

"Hold  on,  Betty,"  she  whispered;  "is  it  that 
English  ofificer  who  was  here  last  night?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Betty,  defiantly. 

"Hush!"  murmured  Peg,  with  an  apprehensive 
glance  over  her  shoulder.    "Wait  a  moment. 


Betty,"  and  crossing  quickly  she  looked  into  B6's 
room  again.  Then  she  closed  the  communicating 
door.    "Be  must  n't  know,"  she  whispered. 

Betty,  quite  mystified  by  Peg's  action,  frowned 
at  her  cousin  with  growing  resentment. 

"What  has  Be  to  do  with  it?"  she  asked  irri- 
tably. 

"Ever\-thing!"  Peg  replied,  her  usually  gay 
spirits  giving  place  to  solemn  earnestness. 

"Nonsense!"  Betty  retorted.  "He  wished  to 
see  me.    He  said  nothing  of  Be." 

Peg  hesitated  an  instant  before  replying.  She 
liked  Betty  immensely  and  would  haye  trusted 
her  without  hesitation  with  any  confidences  in- 
volving only  herself.  In  spite  of  her  cousin's 
romantic  tendencies  and  her  occasional  periods  of 
haughty  aloofness.  Peg  knew  her  to  be  really 
sensible;  but  she  would  rather  not  ha\'e  told  any 
one  of  the  circumstances  she  felt  it  necessary  to 
keep  from  Be. 

However,  she  was  greatly  disturbed  at  this  new 
move  of  Captain  Badger's.  Unless  Betty  was 
warned,  she  could  not  depend  upon  her  to  stand 
between  Be  and  this  man.  He  had  evidently 
convinced  Betty  of  the  urgency  of  his  mission,  and 
Peg  was  now  sure  that  it  was  the  officer's  inten- 
tion to  secure  a  meeting  with  Beatrice  through 
Betty.  Whatever  happened,  Peg  was  resoKed 
that  this  must  be  prevented  for  the  time  being. 

"Tell  me,  Betty,  what  did  he  say  to  you?" 
Peg  pleaded,  with  an  earnestness  that  impressed 
her  cousin  against  her  will. 

"He  assured  me  he  had  most  important  news," 
Betty  responded  reluctanth'.  "1  don't  see  what 
it  has  to  do  with  you  or  Be.  He  insisted  that  it 
was  for  my  ear  alone." 

"Hum!"  mused  Peg,  thoughtfulh'.  "Where 
is  he  now?" 

"On  the  lawn,"  said  Betty.  "He  was  very 
courteous  and  called  me  'mademoiselle'  most 
respectfully." 

The  word  had  stuck  in  Betty's  mind,  assuming 
in  her  thoughts  a  new  significance,  as  one  might 
say  "Princess"  or  "Countess,"  and  she  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  speak  of  it  to  Peg.  But 
to  that  young  lady  it  conveyed  no  such  meaning. 

"Why  should  he  have  called  you  mademoi- 
selle?" she  questioned,  with  a  wrinkled  forehead. 
"He  is  n't  French — he 's  English." 

"  I  took  it  as  an  added  mark  of  respect,"  Betty 
explained  modestly.  But  Peg  scarcely  heard  her. 
A  new  light  was  breaking  to  dispel  the  clouds  of 
perple.xity  that  filled  her  thoughts. 

"I  see  it  now!"  she  cried;  "he  thought  you 
were  Be!" 

Betty  drew  back,  distinctly  resentful  at  this 
suggestion.  "That  's  utter  nonsense,"  she  re- 
torted.   "I  don't  look  in  the  least  like  Beatrice." 
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"Of  course  you  don't,"  Peg  agreed,  "but  he 
does  n't  know  that." 

"How  do  you  know  he  does  n't?"  demanded 
Betty,  petulantly. 

"Because  he  thought  I  was  Be  last  night,"  Peg 
explained. 

"Really?"  said  Betty,  beginning  to  be  im- 
pressed.   "That 's  vePi'  funny,  I  think." 

"No,  it  is  n't  when  you  stop  to  consider  it,  " 
Peg  went  on  hurriedly.  "He  's  been  told  that 
two  girls  live  here.  Be  and  I.  Last  night  he  found 
out  that  /  was  n't  she,  so  he  concluded  that,  of 
course,  you  were." 

"But  why  does  he  want  to  see  her?"  Betty 
asked,  and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  Peg  de- 
cided she  must  take  her  cousin  wholly  into  her 
confidence. 

"There  is  n't  a  great  deal  to  tell,  Betty,"  she 
began,  and  then  related  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  inter\  iew  with  Captain  Badger  on  the  previous 
evening.  "That 's  all  there  is  to  it,"  she  ended, 
drawing  a  hurried  breath. 

"And  you  told  us  he  wanted  to  know  about  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  school,"  said  Bettj'  accusingh'. 

"Well,  that  was  true,"  Peg  protested.  "Be  is 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  school,  is  n't  she?  But 
never  mind  that.  I  called  up  Cousin  Bart  this 
morning,  and  he  said  I  'd  done  just  the  right 
thing;  that  the  whole  business  looked  queer,  and 
not  to  let  Be  sec  the  man  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

"But  if  he  knows  about  her  brother  the  mar- 
quis," Betty  began. 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  're  going  to  say,"  Peg 
interrupted.  "W'c  ought  to  find  out  what  he 
knows.  " 

"That  's  impossible,  if  he  won't  tell  anybody 
but  Be,"  Betty  replied,  starting  to  take  of?  her 
cloak. 

"Wait,  Betty !"  cried  Peg,  suddenly.  "I  begin 
to  see  a  real  light.    Put  on  your  coat  again." 

"What  for?"  demanded  Betty. 

"Because  you  're  going  to  keep  your  appoint- 
ment with  this  British  officer!" 

For  a  moment  or  more  after  this  announce- 
ment the  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
Peg's  eyes  were  sparkling;  but  Betty  shrank  from 
the  ordeal  she  saw  looming  ahead  of  her. 

"Peg,  I  can't!"  she  murmured. 

"Of  course  you  can,  Betty,  and  what 's  more, 
you  must,"  Peg  insisted.  "If  this  man  knows 
about  Louis,  he  has  no  right  to  conceal  it.  It 's 
cruel." 

"But  he  '11  know  I 'm  not  Be,"  Betty  protested, 
shaking  her  head. 

"Why  should  he?"  Peg  urged.  He 's  perfectly 
sure  that  you  arc  Be,  and  why  should  n't  he  go 
on  believing  it?    There  's  been  a  French  gover- 


ness in  your  house  since  you  were  a  baby,  and  you 
can  rattle  off  French  as  fast  as  Be  can.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  mix  up  your  English  a  little,  as 
she  does.  Just  say  'ne\  air'  and  'wiz'  and  spread 
out  your  hands  and  shrug  and — oh,  Betty,  come 
on!    Be  a  sport!    Of  course  you  can  do  it." 

Peg  was  gro^^•ing  more  and  more  excited  everj' 
moment;  but  Betty  shook  her  head  dubiously. 
"I  don't  dare!"  she  wailed.  "Suppose  he — " 
"Don't  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,"  Peg  cut 
in.  "Just  go  out  and  don't  undeceive  him.  You 
can  do  it  all  right.  You  were  ready  enough  a 
while  ago." 

"Then  I  expected  something  perfectly  thrilling, 
and  that  ga\-e  me  courage,"  Betty  confessed 
frankly. 

"You  '11  get  more  thrills  out  of  it  this  way," 
Peg  pointed  out ;  and  then,  more  soberly,  "  besides, 
you  ought  to  go  on  Be's  account.  You  may  be 
able  to  find  out  definitely  whether  Louis  de  Sou- 
lange  is  alive  or  dead.  You  see,  Betty,  you  must 
make  yourself  do  it.  We  don't  dare  let  her  see 
this  stranger  who  might  give  her  a  shock  that 
would  kill  her." 

"When  you  think  of  it  that  way,  I  suppose  I 
must,"  Betty  agreed,  "but  I  wish  yow  were  com- 
ing with  me." 

"So  do  I,"  Peg  answered  mournfully,  "but 
that 's  out  of  the  question.  He  knows  me,  and 
he  would  n't  talk.  No,  you  '11  have  to  go  alone. 
I  '11  be  wild  till  you  get  back  to  tell  me  about  it." 

Betty  started,  but  at  the  door  she  halted  and 
came  back. 

"What 's  the  matter  now?"  Peg  demanded. 

"Suppose,"  said  Betty,  "he  pledges  me  to 
secrecy?    I  won't  be  able  to  tell  anybody." 

"Jimpty,  that 's  so!"  cried  Peg,  blankly,  "I 
never  thought  of  that.  And  he  's  sure  to  make 
you  promise  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  what  he 
tells  you.    Hum!    Let 's  see." 

She  took  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  puzzling 
o\"er  this  new  problem,  while  Betty  watched  her, 
hoping  perhaps  that  the  new  difficulty  might 
prove  a  means  for  her  to  escape  an  ad\  enture  that 
no  longer  appeared  romantic. 

But  again  she  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Peg  seized  her  sweater  and  hurriedly  dragged  it 
over  her  head. 

"You  know  the  bench  by  the  spring-house 
door?"  she  asked,  her  tousled  locks  emerging 
from  the  neck  of  the  sweater.  "Take  him  there, 
only  go  slow  and  give  me  time  to  get  inside. 
There  I  can  hear  every  word  he  says!  It  does  n't 
appeal  to  my  sense  of  honor,  exactly,  but  if  he 's 
all  right,  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  if  he  is  n't,  well — 
all  's  fair  in  war,  and  Be's  happiness  is  a  cause 
worth  fighting  for." 

"That 's  true!"  exclaimed  Betty,  "and  it  will 
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be  a  comfort  to  know  you  're  there.  It 's  a  great 
idea."  The  girl's  courage  returned  with  the  real- 
ization that  under  this  plan  she  would  have  Peg 
near  in  case  of  need. 

"Then  I  'm  ofT  by  the  back  way.  Take  your 
time."  And  with  this  final  admonition  Peg  clat- 
tered down  the  stairs. 

A  moment  or  two  later  Betty,  feeling  very  con- 
spicuous and  alone,  went  out  of  the  front  door  of 
the  lodge  and  started  up  the  driveway  toward 
Denewood.  She  half  hoped  that  the  British  cap- 
tain would  have  grown  tired  of  waiting;  but  she 
saw  him  at  once,  his  eyes  fixed  in  her  direction. 
At  sight  of  her,  he  advanced  quickly  to  meet  her. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  were  his 
first  words,  spoken  with  a  hint  of  impatience. 

"I  come  as  soon  as  I  can,"  Betty  answered, 
with  as  good  an  impersonation  of  Be  as  she  could 
manage. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here,  anyway,"  the  man 
agreed  more  graciously,  "but  there  is  so  much 
to  explain,  and  so  much  to  do  after  I  have  ex- 
plained, that  I  feel  as  if  we  had  n't  a  minute  to 
waste." 

"I  am  most  anxious  to  'ear  what  you  'ave  to 
tell  me,"  Betty  faltered.  She  was  indeed  a  good 
French  scholar;  but  this  gave  her  slight  confidence 
that  her  impromptu  imitation  would  be  successful. 

"I  am  anxious  to  tell  you,"  the  officer  replied 
quickly;  "but  first  of  all  I  must  introduce  myself. 
I  am  Captain  Badger  of  the  British  Army  and 
have  come  all  the  way  from  England  to  see  you 
on  an  important  and  delicate  mission.  I  tried  to 
see  you  last  night,  but  your  cousin  prevented  me." 

"Ah,  she  could  not  'ave  understan',"  Betty 
murmured. 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  Captain  Badger, 
"but  she  seemed  a  most  stubborn  young  person 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  meet  her  again.  That  is 
why  I  asked  you  to  come  out  here  so  that  we 
might  not  be  interrupted.  Is  there  not  some 
place  where  we  can  sit  down?  My  story  is  rather 
a  long  one." 

This  was  playing  directly  into  Betty's  hands 
and  she  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

"Ah,  I  know  the  very  spot,"  she  murmured. 
"It  is  by  the  spring-'ouse." 

"Good!"  said  Captain  Badger,  "let's  hurry!" 
But  this  did  not  suit  Betty's  plans  quite  so  well. 
She  remembered  Peg's  instructions  and  did  not 
hasten  her  steps  to  follow  those  of  the  impatient 
captain. 

"It  is  near,  this  spring-'ouse,"  she  said  with  a 
smile.  "We  'ave  no  need  to  run.  If  some  one 
see  us,  they  think  there  is  a  fire  and  will  come  too." 

"There 's  something  in  that,"  Badger  agreed, 
and  slowed  his  strides  to  the  measure  of  her  rather 
deliberate  pace. 


"You  were  in  the  war.''"  Betty  asked,  to  make 
conversation. 

"I  was.  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied.  "It  is 
because  I  was  in  the  war  that  I  am  here  now." 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  wonder  that  was  not 
assumed. 

"I  do  not  think  I  understand,"  said  Betty. 
"How  does  the  war  bring  30U  to  here?"  She 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  little  foreign  gesture  she 
had  often  seen  Be  use. 

"Because  it  brought  me  to  you  with  news, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  replied. 

"And  is  there  not  the  post  and  the  telegraph?" 
Betty  asked,  growing  more  confident  and  at  ease 
as  she  played  her  part. 

"Proof  of  good  faith  on  both  sides  was  neces- 
sary-," he  remarked,  his  tone  hardening. 

For  a  moment  Betty's  heart  sank. 

"My  good  faith"  she  half  stuttered;  "do  you 
question  it?"  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  man 
walking  at  her  side  had  known  all  along  that  she 
was  not  Beatrice  de  Soulange  and  was  now  pre- 
paring to  punish  her  for  the  deception  she  had 
tried  to  impose  upon  him. 

"It  is  far  from  my  thought  to  question  your 
faith,  Mademoiselle."  His  words  brought  the 
assurance  Betty  needed  and  she  breathed  more 
freely. 

They  approached  the  spring-house,  and  Betty, 
with  a  glance  at  the  summer-house,  noted  that 
there  were  several  members  of  the  faculty  inside 
and  never  doubted  that  they  were  fully  aware  of 
her  and  the  uniformed  man  at  her  side.  But  she 
was  too  intent  upon  the  part  she  was  playing  to 
speculate  upon  their  comments,  if  indeed  they 
made  any. 

"It  is  here,"  she  said  to  the  captain,  indicating 
a  bench.  "We  shall  not  be  disturb'.  It  is  an 
excellent  place,  yes?" 

The  officer  glanced  about  him  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  they  could  not  be  overheard. 

"Who  are  those  people?"  he  asked,  indicating 
the  sun-parlor  and  measuring  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  small  structures  with  his  eye. 

"They  are  teachers  of  the  school,"  Betty  re- 
plied. "It  is  their  own  little  'ouse  and  the  girls 
are  not  allowed  there." 

"And  they  are  out  of  ear-shot  if  we  don't 
shout,"  murmured  the  British  officer,  half  to  him- 
self.   "And  this  place,"  he  added  in  a  louder  tone. 

"It  is  an  ol',  ol'  spring-'ouse  that  has  not  been 
use'  for  years  and  years,"  Betty  answered. 

With  a  quick  stride  Captain  Badger  went  to 
the  door  and  Betty's  heart  sank  like  lead  as  she 
divined  his  intention.  Was  Peg  about  to  be 
discovered? 

With  a  strong  hand  the  captain  lifted  the  latch 
and  pushed,  but  to  Betty's  delighted  surprise  it 
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held  firmly,  ana  the  man,  ev  idently  quite  satisfied, 
turned  to  the  bench. 

"Sit  down,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said.  "Let  me 
explain  my  errand." 

Betty,  in  something  of  a  flutter,  complied  with 
his  request. 

"What  would  you  tell  me,  Monsieur.''"  she 
asked. 

"We  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment,"  Captain 
Badger  began,  in  a  most  businesslike  tone  as  he 
too  sat  down;  "but  first  of  all  it  is  important  that 
you  should  be  assured  that  what  I  tell  you  has  the 
authority  of  truth.  I  promised  that  I  would 
make  my  good  faith  plain  to  you.  My  name  and 
rank  are  of  little  moment,  for  this  will  set  all  your 


doubts  at  rest."  While  he  was  speaking  he  had 
put  a  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  as  he  finished  he 
held  it  out,  palm  upward,  in  front  of  Betty. 

Curiously  she  leaned  forward  to  see  what  lay 
thereon.  It  was  a  heavy  circle  of  gold  set  with  a 
large  sapphire  upon  which  was  carved  the  figure 
of  a  cupid.  On  each  side  of  the  central  stone  she 
caught  the  flash  of  diamonds.  For  an  instant 
she  held  her  breath,  for  though  she  had  never 
set  eyes  upon  it  before,  she  had  read  of  it  many 
times. 

"Captain  Badger!"  she  cried,  "it  is  the  Sou- 
lange  ring!" 

"Hush!  Not  so  loud,"  murmured  the  captain, 
and  his  hand  closed  upon  the  trinket  with  a  snap. 


(To  be  continued) 


ARBOR  DAY 

By  ELLEN  MANLY 


Sister  Elizabeth,  Bobby,  and  I, 

We  're  all  just  as  tired  as  can  be! 
But  nobody  minds,  for  we 've  had  a  grand  time, 

And  we 've  each  of  us  planted  a  tree! 

It  is  n't  so  easy  to  dig  if  you  're  small. 

So  we  could  n't  quite  manage  alone; 
And  Daddy,  he  helped,  but  he  says  we  worked 
well 

And  the  trees  shall  be  truly  our  own. 

He  put  in  the  first  one — a  stout  little  oak; 

Elizabeth's  tree  was  a  pine ; 
And  Bobby,  he  planted  a  pretty  white  birch; 

While  I  chose  a  maple  for  mine. 

Then  we  thought  't  would  be  nice  to  give  each 
one  a  name — 
Much  more  interesting,  you  see; 


And  Daddy  said  "Washington"  fitted  an  oak — 
It  was  such  a  reliable  tree! 

Sister  liked  "Santa  Claus"  best  for  her  pine — 
'T  would  be  "Christmasy"  all  through  the  year. 

Bobby  said  "Daddy"  must  stand  for  his  tree; 
And  mine  is  named  "Grandmother  Dear." 

"Washington,"  "Santa  Claus,"  "Grandmother 
Dear," 

And  "Daddy" — a  beautiful  row! 
We  '11  water  and  tend  them  and  watch  every  day 
To  notice  how  fast  they  will  grow. 

Just  now,  we  're  afraid  they  look  dreadfully  slow, 

But  Daddy  says  "Wait!  and  you  '11  see. 
That  some  day  you  '11  sit  in  their  shade  and  be 
proud 

Of  the  time  when  each  planted  a  tree!" 


LIMERICKS  IN  ''SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING" 

By  GEORGE  C.  CASSARD 


An  acrobat  once  tried  to  CCC 
The  bar  of  a  flying  trapPPP, 

But  he  missed,  for  A  B 

Tried  to  sting  him,  U  C; 
Bar-ring  that,  he  could  do  it  with  EEE. 


A  merchant  went  over  the  CCC 
To  China,  to  learn  about  TTT. 

He  got  very  YYY, 

But  he  ruined  his  III 
In  trying  to  master  ChinEEE. 
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AM  a  bull  pup,  mostly  white. 

Sa\-e  for  two  spots  I  would  be. 
A  figure  fine,  though  I  '11  admit 

'T  is  plumper  than  it  should  be. 

And  though  my  folk  ha\-e  loaded  me 
With  all  kinds  of  attention. 

And  doting  are  as  I  could  wish. 
In  manner  and  intention. 

All  I  ha\  e  heard  since  puppyhood 
(At  two  months  old  I  knew  them) 

Are  tales  about  the  dog  they  had 
Before  I  happened  to  them. 

They 've  talked  of  her  till  I  am  glad 

I  never,  never  met  her — 
She  did  the  things  I  cannot  do, 

And  what  I  do,  did  better. 


.\nd.  though  I  am  an  "angel  pup." 

.\  "p'ecious  doggums,  bless  it!"  ' 
1  "m  "not  the  dog  that  Peggy  was," 

\\'ith  sadness  they  confess  it. 

This  was  the  shado\\-  on  my  life — 

One  ever  darker  growing — 
The  day  Aunt  Bess  and  little  Jane 

Were  to  the  circus  going. 

.And  though  I  danced  and  wagged  to  go, 
Used  all  kinds  of  persuasion. 

Aunt  Bess  had  fears  I  might  be  lost 
On  such  a  wild  Qccasion. 


She  carried  things  upstairs  and  down, 
Went  everyu'here  they 'd  send  her, 

She  ate  her  food,  more  daintily, 
Her  figure  was  more  slender.     •  ■ 


So,  artfully  I  curled  me  up 
To  wait  till  they  had  started, 

Trying  to  look  most  sorrowful. 

Wronged,  injured,  and  downhearted. 

For  Jane  had  told  mc  all  they  'd  see — 
Bright  cars  with  horses  prancing, 

Clowns,  ponies,  dogs  and  acrobats. 
With  men  on  tight-ropes  dancing. 

And  we  had  looked  at  posters  red 

Until  I  had  my  head  full 
Of  tigers,  bears,  and  lions,  too —  - 

Than  anv  beast  more  dreadful. 
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Of  course  I  knew — at  least  Jane  said —  And  I  had  but  a  license  tag! 

They  were  kept  tight  in  cages,  Quite  faint,  almost  despairing, 

But  could  they  not  break  down  those  bars  I  leaned  against  the  nearest  leg 

Sometime  in  frantic  rages?"  And — then  felt  some  one  staring! 


And — well — my  place  is  b>'  Jane's  side 
To  keep  her  safe  from  danger, 

And  any  thought  of  staying  home 
Was  to  my  mind  a  stranger. 

I  may  have  nodded  when  they 'd  gone. 

Past  scruples  all  forsaking, 
The  way  I  reached  that  circus  lot 

Was  simpl>'  record-breaking. 

'T  was  then  I  feared  my  plan  to  find 

Aunt  Bess  was  an  illusion. 
I  could  not  wag  my  tail  out  straight, 

For  crowding  and  confusion ! 


It  was  a  terrier,  white  like  me, 

But  not  the  least  relation; 
Not  bull,  but  fo.\ — a  breed  for  which 

I  have  no  admiration. 

He  ran  about  in  circles  wide 

With  gay  and  sportive  prancing — 

And  strutted  round  in  playfulness 
He  meant  to  be  entrancing. 

And  this  I  learned:  his  name  was  Tips; 

He  was  considered  peerless 
In  "Case>''s  Dog  and  Pony  Show" 

For  clever  stunts  and  fearless. 


I  reached  the  door,  and,  listening,  learned 
From  the  big  man  at  the  wicket 

That  one  could  ne\"er  get  insid? 
Unless  one  had  a  ticket ! 


A  juggler  he,  and  most  expert, 
.At  high  jumps  never  balking, — 

Not  even  through  two  hoops  or  three,- 
A  fiend  at  wire-walking. 
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For  any  but  the  foremost  place 
He  felt  himself  unfitted, 

And  Casey's  show  could  not  go  on 
Without  him,  he  admitted. 


I  clasped  my  paws  in  ecstasy 
(This  was  the  chance;  I  knew  it) 

And  asked;  "Oh,  can  you  walk  on  wire? 
I  'd  like  to  see  you  do  it." 

Then,  puffed  with=pride,  hert<^?.  me  where 

'T  was  easy  to  crawl  under. 
And  in  the  tent  I  found  myself, 

Looking  about  in  wonder. 

For  never  have  I  seen  such  crowds 

As  sat  there,  peanut-chewing, 
Or  known  such  stunts  as  in  the  rings 

Those  circus  stars  were  doing ! 


Yet  I  had  eyes  for  but  one  thing. 
And  there  at  last  I  spied  her — 

Not  five  yards  from  me  sat  Aunt  Bess 
With  little  Jane  beside  her. 


I  almost  ran  to  her  at  once. 

But  felt  some  hesitation; 
I  knew  my  coming  would  not  meet 

With  too  much  approbation, 

So  paused;  when  sharp  there  came  a  sound — 

A  shout — a  scream — a  roaring! 
And  through  a  tent  door  just  ahead 

A  dozen  men  came  pouring. 


There,  close  behind  the  fleeing  men — 

Ah,  can  they  all  out-pace  it? 
Although  my  black  spots  both  turned  pale, 

My  heart  beat  high  to  face  it, 

And  rose  the  spirit  of  the  race 

Of  which  I  am  a  scion — 
There,  through  the  doorway  came  two  bears 

And  a  Numidian  lion! 

How  they  got  loose,  it  matters  not, 

By  some  weak  cage  door  breaking,  * 

But  to  Aunt  Bess  and  little  Jane 

Their  way  they  straight  were  making. 


The  folk  fell  back  and  left  the  two. 
With  speed  that  terror  ga^•e  them, 

And  Jane,  clasped  in  Aunt  Bessie's  arms. 
They  crouched  with  none  to  save  them. 

No  use  to  turn  to  Tips.    He  fled, 

That  hero  so  rampageous! 
So  brave,  so  bold  when  all  was  well! 

On  wire  so  courageous! 

So — without  pause  I  launched  myself; 

I  caught  the  first  bear  squarely. 
Right  in  his  furr^-  "tummy-tum" 

And  put  him  out  most  fairly. 

I  seized  the  next,  and  into  shreds 
I  simply  tore  those  bear  flanks. 

And  for  a  minute  I  was  just 
As  good  as  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
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Then  round  I  wIiirleci5.  tlie;lion  faced,; 

Who,  stopjaed  by  his  amazement,  ' 
Stood  with  his  savage  orbs  on  me 

In  stern  and  fierce  appraisement. 


And  to  my  eyes  his  mighty  head 
Seemed  almost  to  grow  bigger — 

And  naught  stood  twixt  those  jaws  and  Jane 
But  my  plump,  panting  figure! 

Then  such  a  fury  filled  my  breast 
My  hair  stood  up  with  passion ! 

I  arched  my  back,  prepared  to  stand 
And  die  in  any  fashion. 

I  did  not  turn  where  crouched  Aunt  Bess 

With  stony  face  and  tearless; 
I  stood  and  gave  him  look  for  look 

With  furious  eye  and  fearless. 

And  look  for  look  I  stared  him  down ; 

I  saw  a  fear  awaken — - 
His  fierce  eyes  fell — with  tremb-l-ings 

His  mighty  form  was  shaken. 


Close  in  my  neck  she  hid  her  face, 

Striving  her  sobs  to  smother. 
And  with  one  paw  I  patted  her. 
While  wild  crowds  shook  the  other. 

They  cheered  and  shook  until  my  cheeks 
■■■Both  tingled  as  my  leg  did — 
When  sharp  a  voice  cut  through  the  sound: 
"He  does  n't  snore  as  Peg  did." 


I  started  up,  then  I  awoke — 
Yes,  reader,  / 'd  been  dreaming! 

Aunt  Bess  and  Jane  stood  there,  returned ; 
All  had  been  idle  seeming. 


And  round  he  turned,  and  off  he  ran, 
With  haste  that  set  me  blinking, 

His  tasseled  tail  between  his  legs. 
Off  to  his  prison  slinking. 

Then  Aunt  Bess  clasped  me  to  her  breast 

And  said  with  tearful  fervor, 
"Peg  ne'er  could  do  as  you  have  done, 

My  precious,  brave  preserver!" 


I  spoke  just  once, — my  voice  a-shake 
Ere  I  could  quite  command  it, — 

One  little  bark,  that  did  no  harm. 
Jane  did  not  understand  it. 

Feelings  there  are  for  which  no  words 

Have  ever  been  created. 
Emotions  too,  which,  if  expressed, 

Must  first  be  expurgated. 


.4  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 

might  follow  her  to  financial  ruin.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  right  view,  but  it  is  a  possible  one. 

Again,  other  nations  might  feel  that  if  they  put 
too  great  a  burden  on  Germany,  her  efTorts  to 
meet  the  requirement  might  carry  her  back  to 
dangerous  prosperity  and  power.  This  -view,  too, 
is  slightly  slantendicular,  but  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

-  Only  b}'  such  considerations  as  these,  if  by  any, 
ought  the  ^•ictims  of  Germaa  greed  for  conquest 
to  be  guided  in  their  endea\-ors  to  fix  the  amount 
that  Germany  should  pay  to  those  who  defeated 
her  monstrous  arm.ies.  This  is  the  way  The 
Watch  Tower  man  felt  about  it  as,  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  representati^'es  of  the  Allies  gathered 
at  London  for  the  Reparations  Conference. 

In  England,  organized  labor  had  protested 
against  heavy  indemnities.    Its  representati\-es 
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EARL  CURZON,  PREMIER  LLOYD  GEORGE,  PREMIER  BRIAND  (THREE  CENTRAL  FIGURES)  AT  THE 
INTER-ALLIED  CONFERENCE  IN  PARIS 


REPARATION 

Reparation  means,  literall}-,  the  act  of  repairing. 
You  can  repair  damage,  but  not  ruin.  Germany 
aimed  at  destruction.  She  left  nothing  to  repair, 
where  she  had  her  way.  Over  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  fertile  land  she  spread  desolation.  She 
spared  nothing  that  she  could  destroy.  "Repara- 
tion" seems  a  strange  word  to  apply  to  what 
Germany  owes  the  world,  and  especially  France. 
With  regard  to  property,  "replacement"  might 
be  a  better  word.  With  regard  to  the  liv  es  she 
took,  no  word  fits. 

As  individuals,  we  can  pity  individual  Germans 
who  suffer.  As  nations,  the  peoples  can  check 
their  righteous  wrath  by  the  consideration  that 
perhaps  if  Germany  were  made  to  pay  her  bill  in 
ftill,  she  M'ould  go  bankrupt,  and  the  other  nations 
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aftirmed  tliat  to  require  "an  immense  tribute" 
from  Germany  would  be  to  "impoverish  Britain's 
customers"  so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
British  goods.  In  France,  there  was  conflict  be- 
tween the  desire  to  see  Germany  made  to  "toe 
the.  mark"  and  the  fear  that  if  the  bill  were  made 
too  heavy, — that  is,  anywhere  near  the  amount 
of  the  moral  obligation, 
— Germany  would  gi\c 
up  and  go  Bolshevist. 
Italy  was  perhaps  more 
concerned  over  her  home 
problems  than  over  any 
others.  America  was  still 
officially  at  war  with 
Germany.  Germany 
herself  was  still  sulky  and 
ugly.  And  evep>bod\- 
everywhere  was  wonder- 
ing just  what  the  new- 
Administration  would  do 
when  it  came  into  power. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if 
things  had  been  easier  to 
understand  and  lessdifti- 
cult  to  endure  when  the 
war  was  still  going  on ! 

THE  CONFERENCE 
WITH  THE  TURKS 

In  addition  to  the  Repa- 
rations Conference,  there 
was  in  London,  in  the 
closing  da}'s  of  February , 
a  conference  on  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres.  Greece 
and  Turkey  were  ex- 
pected to  be  very  much 
to  the  front  in  this 
meeting. 

France  and  England 
were  not  at  all  friendly 
to  the  restored  king  of 
Greece.  His  friendship 
for  Germany  during  the 
Great  War  could  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  It 
was^  most  interesting  to  hear  that  ex-Premier 
X'enizelos  would  cooperate  with  the  delegates 
from  the  Greek  royal  Government.  It  looked  as 
if  the  king  were  trying  to  hide  behind  Venizelos; 
but  the  former  prime  minister  was  n't  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  "used." 

Turkey  had  a  supposed-to-be  Go\ernment  at 
Constantinople,  and  a  real  one  at  Angora.  The 
Turkish  delegates  were  said  to  ha\-e  a  program 
that  called  (modestly)  for  Turkey's  economic 


independence  within  her  "natural  boundaries," 
whate\er  they  are,  and  an  extensive  re%ision  of 
the  treaty. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  you  will  know  more 
about  this  conference  than  we  know  now;  but  in 
February  it  seemed  hard  to  tell  who  really  did 
"win  the  war" ! 


Wide  U  .aia  I'l.. 


.\N  AMERICAN  IKAVELER  IN  PRESENT-D.A.Y  EGYPT 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS 

Lord  IMilner,  formerly  secretar>-  for  the  colonies 
in  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  submitted 
in  February  a  report  on  his  investigation  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations.  He  expressed  himself,  force- 
fully, in  favor  of  a  treaty  that  would  give  Egypt 
self-government  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  Nile  Land. 
Lord  Alilner  declared  that  the  desire  for  self- 
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government  in  Egypt  had  become  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  His  report  boils  down  to  something 
quite  like  our  American  phrase,  "Eventually — 
why  not  now?"  Perceiving  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  turning  Egypt  over  to 
the  Egyptians,  he  still  believes  that  England  has 
at  this  time  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost. 
Later  on,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  get  so  good 
an  exchange  in  the  way  of  concessions  from  the 
Egyptians. 

The  report  stated  that  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
which  caused  disorders  in  Egypt  had  died  out. 

IN  SOUTH  APRICA 

General  Jan  Smuts  of  South  Africa  has  had  a 
most  interesting  career.  You  will  find  it  worth 
your  while  to  "look  him  up." 

One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  was  scored  in 

February,  when 
the  South  African 
Party,  of  which  he 
is  the  leader,  won 
a  decisive  victory 
in  the  general  elec- 
tions. There  had 
been  a  strong 
movement  for  in- 
dependence; that 
is  to  say,  for  seces- 
sion from  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and 
the  establishment 
of  a  separate  gov- 
ernment. General 
Smuts  and  his 
party  advocated 
self-government 
within  the  Empire. 
Jan  Smuts  fought  in  the  Boer  War,  and  in  the 
World  War  he  defeated  the  German  forces  in 
South  Africa.  He  attended  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  urged  the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty 
and  the  League  Covenant.  He  is  one  of  the 
strong  men  of  this  day  and  generation. 

IN  PALESTINE 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  gave  England  a 
mandate  over  Palestine.  That  means — if  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  approves — that  Eng- 
land will  have  power  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  new  Jewish  state  there.  The 
British  are  not  altogether  pleased  by  the  award, 
as  a  good  many  folks  think  it  is  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  assume,  without  much  opportunity  for  a 
return. 

The  mandate  says  that  Great  Britain  shall  be 
responsible  "for  placing  the  country  under  such 
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political,  administrative,  and  economic  condi- 
tions as  will  secure  the  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  inhabitants, 
irrespective  of  race  or  religion."  Religious  free- 
dom is  to  be  guaranteed,  and  each  community  is 
to  be  allowed  to  have  schools  conducted  in  its  own 
language. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  present  population  is 
Arabian  and  Mohammedan. 

An  English  financier  is  trying  to  organize  a 
company  to  use  the  River  Jordan  for  electric 
power  and  for  irrigation.  It  certainly  seems  that 
a  new  era  is  dawning  in  the  Holy  Land. 

IS  JAPAN  OUR  ENEMY? 

The  W' atch  Tower  has  more  than  once  spoken 
about  our  national  relations  with  Japan,  and  has 
always  expressed  the  hope  that  the  members  and 
Government  of  each  of  the  two  nations  might  act 
wisely  in  all  matters  of  mutual  concern.  In  the 
first  two  months  of  1921  the  two  countries  were 
watching  each  other  pretty  closely. 

There  was  the  matter  of  the  German  cables  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
California  Alien  Land  Law.  Our  ambassador  to 
Japan,  Roland  S.  Morris,  who  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Baron  Shidehara,  discussed  this 
problem.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asked  Secretary  of  State  Colby  for  a 
report  of  their  discussion  of  this  momentous 
problem,  and  Mr.  Colby  declared  that  no  formal 
agreement  had  been  made.  That  will  be  left  for 
the  new  Administration. 

In  February  a  resolution  was  presented  in  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives,  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  confer  with  the  British  and 
American  Governments  about  methods  of  put- 
ting a  check  on  naval  construction.  The  reso- 
lution was  defeated  by  a  large  vote,  but  the  Japa- 
nese friends  of  disarmament  announced  that  they 
would  continue  the  fight.  They  argue,  on  the 
practical  side,  that  Japan  cannot  afford  to  build 
and  keep  up  a  huge  fleet;  and  on  the  more  ideal- 
istic side,  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  Japan 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  she  is  not  ruled  by 
militarism. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  was  sending  more  soldiers 
to  Korea,  and  was  threatened  with  an  outbreak 
in  Formosa.  Some  Americans  denounce  Japan's 
conduct  in  Korea  and  Formosa,  saying  that  she 
is  oppressing  the  people  of  those  countries.  With 
all  these  things  going  on,  and  a  lively  campaign 
for  woman  suffrage,  as  well  as  negotiations  for  a 
revised  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  the 
statesmen  of  Japan  are  pretty  busy. 
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I  don't  believe  we  want  to  fight  Japan,  and  I 
don't  believe  Japan  wants  to  fight  us.  What  a 
foolish  business  it  would  be  for  these  two  nations 
to  go  to  war!  The  new.  Administration  is  going 
to  "clean  house"  and  get  things  going  right  again 
— and  one  of  its  finest  opportunities  is  right  here, 
in  our  relations  with  Japan. 

LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  SPAIN 

Ever  since  the  war,  Spain  has  been  having  eco- 
nomic difficulties  like  those  with  which  we  have 
been  wrestling  here  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  many  outbreaks  of  violence,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  persons 
have  been  killed  or  in- 
jured by  Red  terrorists. 

The  charge  was  made 
against  the  Government 
that  it  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  necessity 
of  checking  this  violence 
to  limit  the  liberties  of 
the  people  too  far.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  in  these 
times  of  excitement,  need 
extraordinary  wisdom  to 
know  just  where  to  draw 
the  line.  The  world 
seems,  more  than  ever, 
to  be  divided  into  groups 
of  people  struggling  for 
different  interests. 

Spain,  like  the  United 
States,  has  been  having 
a  tariff  debate.  Each 
manufacturer  or  trader  is 
willing  to  have  others 
compete  openly  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but 
wants  protection  for  his 
own  business:  to  have  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture in  his  "line"  brought  in  free,  but  to  have 
a  heavy  tax,  or  duty,  placed  upon  imported  goods 
with  which  his  own  will  have  to  compete  at  home. 

The  beet  growers  and  sugar  refiners  in  the  Sara- 
gossa  district  threatened  to  stop  growing  sugar- 
beets  and  to  close  their  factories  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment would  give  up  the  idea  of  lowering  the 
duty  on  sugar  brought  into  Spain  from  other 
countries.  They  say  that  if  sugar  is  imported 
without  having  a  tax  laid  upon  it,  it  will  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  afford  to  put  upon 
their  own  product.  They  declare  that  the  work- 
ers in  field  and  factory  are  receiving  such  high 
wages  that  employers'  profits  are  at  a  low  mark. 

The  growers  and  refiners  say  to  the  Govern- 
ment: "If  you  don't  protect  us  by  putting  a 


higher  tax  on  imports  of  sugar,  you  must  lower 
the  duties  on  other  imports."  The  idea  is  that  all 
imported  materials  and  articles  would  then  be 
sold  cheaper,  and  wages  would  fall. 

The  way  in  which  tariff  rates  "hitch  up"  with 
wages  and  cost  of  living  illustrates  more  clearly 
perhaps  than  anything  else  the  vital  relation  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  his  Government. 

YOUNG  BILL  SEWALL 

Now,  here  's  a  picture  we  just  can't  pass  by! — 
Bill  Sewall,  and  the  boys  of  the  Roosevelt  Mili- 
tary Academy.   Mr.  Sewall  lives  in  Maine,  but  he 


Wide  World  Photos 

MR.  SEWALL,  AGED  76, 


OFF  ON  A  HIKE  WITH  SOME  OTHER  YOUNG  FOLKS 

visited  the  school,  showed  the  boys  how  to  chop 
a  tree,  and  gave  them  points  on  how  to  use  the 
compass  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Sewall  was  the  manager  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's ranch  out  West,  and  they  call  him  "the 
original  Roosevelt  man."  How  the  Greatest 
American  would  himself  have  rejoiced  at  the 
sight  of  his  old  friend  chumming  in  with  these 
fine  young  Americans! 

SOUTH  OF  CAPE  COD 

A  FRIENDLY  critic  writes:  "Is  n't  your  article  in 
the  February  Watch  Tower  a  little  mislead- 
ing? Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  do  lie 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  the  dangerous  Nantucket 
Shoals  are  some  forty-odd  miles  still  farther  south 
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of  Nantucket.  The  x'essels  coming  from  Europe 
would  be  far  of^"  their  course  and  in  very  dangerous 
waters  if  they  attempted  to  pass  between  Cape 
Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket. 

"Again  you  are  in  error  when  you  say  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  Nantucket  Lightship  was  carried 
to  sea  and  lost  four  years  ago.  You  no  doubt 
have  reference  to  the  Cross  Rip  Lightship,  whose 
station  is  between  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod." 

The  W  atch  Tower  was  more  picturesque  in 
its  language,  perhaps,  than  accurate  in  its  geog- 
raphy. The  mix-up  of  the  lightships  and  the  shoals 
was  worse  than  we  realized.  Hereafter  we  '11 
stick  to  stabler  lights,  like  Nobska,  Tarpaulin, 
and  Gay  Head.  It  was  a  perfectly  respectable 
New  York  City  newspaper  that  gave  us  the  story, 
though ! 

HARD  TIIVIES 

Day  after  day  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of 
reports  of  factories  shutting  down  or  "laying  off" 
workers.  Thousands  of  men  ha\'e  been  unem- 
ployed. Wages  have  been  cut.  One  great  rail- 
road asked  its  men  to  work  one  day  less  a  week; 
otherwise  it  w'ould  have  to  cut  down  its  force  by 
twenty  per  cent. 

W'e  ha\'e  had  "hard 'times" ;  no  question  about 
that!  But  we  have  not  had  a  panic,  such  as  wc 
had  in  1907,  and  other  years  before  it.  There 
has  not  been  a  scarcity  of  cash ;  we  ha\  e  not  had 
the  sad  sight  of  failure  after  failure  of  banks  and 
business  firms.  Our  financial  system  has  stood 
the  strain.  Perhaps  the  Eederal  Reser\  e  System 
deserves  some  credit  for  this! 

If  I  were  a  professor  of  political  econonn',  I 
could  explain  the  "situation."  But  as  it  is,  tiie 
best  I  can  do  is  to  say  that  there  's  no  use  com- 
plaining. These  things  have  to  work  themseh  es 
out.  It  will  take  quite  a  while,  even  yet,  for  the 
world  to  get  over  the  shock  of  fj\e  years  of 
destruction. 

A  scientific  knowledge  of  economics  is  not 
needed  for  this  one  useful  conclusion:  that  every- 
body 's  got  to  hold  hard !  And  they  do  say  that 
better  times  will  begin  quite  soon  now. 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

Germany  was  cruel  when  she  seemed  to  be  win- 
ning; and  now,  more  than  two  years  after  she  was 
defeated,  she  is  whining  and  trying  to  get  out  of 
paying  her  bills.  The  two  things  go  together,  and 
make  a  pretty  poor  exhibition.  Sympathy  for 
Germany  is  like  sympathy  for  a  man  who  has 
deliberately  set  fire  to  a  house  and  is  not  even 


sorry  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property'  lie 
has  caused.  Germany  has  lost  a  great  opportu- 
nit>'  to  square  her  account  with  the  world.  The 
stupid  blunders  she  made  in  the  war  have  been 
matched  b}'  those  of  the  last  twenty-eight  months. 
She  cannot  see  what  is  for  her  own  good.  Her 
stupidity  is  even  greater  than  her  wickedness. 

Herbert  Hoover's  great-grandmother  adopted 
nineteen  children  and  "brought  them  up,"  as  we 
say.  Mr.  Hoover  has  adopted  at  least  nineteen 
million  youngsters.  It  's  a  big  contract,  to  feed 
and  clothe  them  all,  and  no  wonder  Mr.  Hoover 
wants  help!  If  every  American  boy  and  girl  gave 
something,  each  one's  share  would  be  ridiculously 
small. 

The  Watch  Tower  has  shown  you  pictures  of 
some  college  students  just  getting  into  their  teens, 
and  of  the  Polish  youngster  who  beats  the  gray- 
beards  at  chess.  In  England,  a  girl  of  9 — I  think 
it  Is — has  written  and  published  poetr}'  that  has 
attracted  much  attention.  The  latest  story  of  an 
Infant  prodigy  comes  from  Spain.  L-roft"  Corma, 
who  Is  three  years  old,  after  being  lifted  up  onto 
the  piano-stool  hy  his  nurse,  plays,  so  the  reports 
go,  "with  extraordinary  skill."  Great  da)'s  for  the 
young  folks! 

In  1919  we  sold  #92,761,000  worth  of  goods  to 
Germany,  and  In  1920,  $311,437,000  worth.  In 
1919  our  [Hirchases  from  Germany  amounted  to 
$10,608,000  and  In  1920,  $88,863,000.  The  total 
trade  between  the  two  countries  last  >'ear  was  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  tiie  year  l)efore. 

Soon  after  this  number  of  St.  Nicholas  reaches 
you — perhaps  on  the  \ery  day  you  read  The 
Watch  Tower — America  will  be  observing,  on 
April  6,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  our  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany.  In  February,  there  was 
renewed  discussion  of  the  proposal  that  this 
country',  like  France  and  England,  should  bring 
home  the  body  of  an  Unknown  Soldier,  to  be 
buried  with  highest  national  honors  at  the 
national  capital.  General  Pershing,  General  Le- 
jeune  of  the  Marines,  Secretary  Baker,  and  a 
number  of  civilians  of  national  prominence  de- 
clared themselves  in  fa\or  of  the  plan.  The 
Watch  Tower  man  could  not  see  how  there 
could  be  any  discussion,  except  as  to  details  of 
the  ceremon^',  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  there 
could  be  any  American  opposed  to  the  plan. 
April  6  will  be  a  good  day  for  each  one  of  us  to 
take  a  fresh  start  in  the  business  of  being  a  Good 
American. 
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DRILLING  ROCKS  WITH  SOUND-WAVES 

W  hen  the  great  war  broke  out  and  airplanes  came 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  contest,  not  oni\- 
as  scouts,  but  also  as  fighters,  it  became  necessary 
to  build  a  small,  but  very  speedy,  battle-plane 
which  a  single  man  could  operate.  The  fastest 
and  most  easily  mancEU\"ered  planes  pro^•ed  to  be 
the  "tractors,"  or  those  fitted  with  the  propeller 
in  front.  Then  arose  the  question :  how  could  the 
pilot  fire  his  machine-gun  through  the  propeller? 
This  proved  to  be  a  ^•ery  knotty  problem.  In 
some  airplanes  the  machine-gun  was  mounted 
above  the  upper  plane,  where  it  could  fire  over  the 
propeller;  but  this  put  the  gun  out  of  reach  of 
the  pilot,  so  that  he  had  to  operate  it  by  mechan- 
ical means  and  could  not  get  at  it  in  case  anything 
went  wrong.  In  others,  the  propeller  was  mounted 
on  a  hollow  shaft  and  the  machine-gun  fired 
through  the  shaft;  but  this  meant  that  the  pro- 
peller nuist  be  geared  to  the  crank-shaft  of  the 
engine,  instead  of  being  directly  coupled  to  it, 
and  the  extra  gearing  meant  loss  of  power  and 
added  complication.    Then  the  French  engineers 


gearing  between  the  propeller  and  the  machine- 
gun,  which  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  some- 
^\■hat  complicated  and  yet  was  a  big  improvement 
o\er  any  thing  that  had  gone  before.  Howe\er, 
it  remained  for  a  Rumanian  engineer,  George 
Constantinesco,  to  provide  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem.  His  in\ention  was  adopted  on 
British  battle-planes  and  was  known  as  the 
"C.  C.  Gun  Gear,"  but  it  was  kept  a  deep  secret 
until  the  war  was  o\er.  Mr.  Constantinesco 
timed  the  machine-gun  so  as  to  fire  between  the 
propeller  blades,  but  in  place  of  a  complicated 


THE  SOUND-WAVE  DRILLER  AT  WORK  (SHOWING  DETAILS  OF  MECH.\NISM  AND  PIPING) 


tried  out  the  daring  plan  of  firing  right  through 
the  propeller,  each  blade  being  protected  with  a 
bit  of  armor-plate  at  the  point  where  the  bullets 
were  likely  to  strike.  It  was  estimated  that  onh' 
about  six  out  of  every  hundred  bullets  would 
strike  the  blades,  and  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem far  outweighed  this  loss. 

The  next  improvement  was  to  keep  the  machine- 
gun  in  step  with  the  propeller,  so  that  the  bullets 
would  be  discharged  only  when  the  blades  were 
clear  of  the  line  of  fire.   That  meant  a  system  of 


gearing,  he  coupled  the  propeller  to  the  gun  by  a 
steel  pipe  filled  with  water,  and  waves  set  up  by 
the  propeller  traveled  through  the  water  and 
operated  the  gun. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  waves  can  be  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water;  but  these  waves 
were  different — they  were  pressure-waves  that 
traveled  through  the  water.  Now  it  used  to  be 
thought  that  water  was  incompressible — that  no 
matter  how  much  we  squeezed  the  liquid,  we  could 
not  compress  it  in  the  least.  But  we  know  now 
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that  water  can  "be  "compressed  very  slightly  if  the 
pressure  is  enormous,  and  even  a  small  pressure,  if 
applied  very  suddenly,  will  start  a  pressure-wave 
in  the  water  which  will  travel  out  in  all  directions, 
just  like  a  sound-wave  in  the  air.  In  fact,  sound- 
waves are  pressure-waves,  and  they  travel  through 
water  more  easily  and  faster  than  through  air. 
Submarine  signals  work  on  this  principle.  There 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

,  DEMONSTRATING  THE  WAVE-POWER  ROCK-DRILL  ON  A  BLOCK  OF  GRANITE 

is  a  big  diaphragm  in  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  some- 
thing Like  the  diaphragm  of  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter, but  much  larger.  When  this  diaphragm 
is  electrically  vibrated  fast  enough  to  produce  a 
sound,  the  sound-waves  travel  out  through  the 
water  with  a  speed  of  4800  feet  per  second. 
When  they  reach  the  diaphragm  in  the  hull  of  the 
receiving  ship,  this  diaphragm  is  vibrated  by  the 
waves  and  gives  out  the  same  sound  as  that 
produced  by  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 

Constantinesco's  gun  gear  worked  on  the  same 
principle,  but  somewhat  more  like  a  speaking- 
tube.  When  you  talk  in  the  tube,  sound-waves 
travel  through  the  air  in  the  tube  to  the  ear  at 
the  other  end.  The  tube  may  be  coiled  about  in 
any  direction,  but  the  wave  will  follow  the  column 
of  air  through  all  its  twists  and  turns.  In  the  gun 
gear,  water  took  the  place  of  air.  At  each  turn  of 
the  propeller  it  drove  a  plunger  against  the  water 
that  started  a  wave  traveling  through  the  water 
column  until  it  reached  the  other  end,  where  it 
made  another  plunger  move  just  as  the  first  one 
had,  and  it  was  the  second  plunger  that  operated 
the  gun.    It  was  not  the  whole  body  of  water 


that  moved,  but  just  a  wave  of  pressure  running 
through  the  water;  and  because  these  waves 
traveled  as  fast  as  sound  and  behaved  exactly 
like  sound-waves,  the  inventor  called  them  sonic 
(sound)  waves.  No  one  before  had  realized  that 
pressure- waves  could  be  produced  in  water  which 
would  be  big  enough  to  do  any  real  work. 

Since  the  war,  new  uses  for  sonic  waves  have 
been  found.  The  pic- 
ture on  page  559  shows 
one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant developments.  In 
mining,  quarrying,  and 
tunnel  work  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drill  holes  in  rock 
to  receive  the  dynamite 
cartridges  with  which 
the  rock  is  blasted.  Usu- 
ally, air-drills  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  The 
drill-steel  is  not  fur- 
nished with  an  auger- 
point,  but  with  a  chisel- 
point,  and  it  does  not 
bore  into  the  rock,  but 
is  hammered  into  it  by 
the  rapid  blows  of  the 
piston  of  an  air-motor. 
This  is  an  ideal  opera- 
tion for  sonic  waves, 
and  so  a  machine  has 
been  built  which  uses 
sound-waves  for  cut- 
ting into  rock.  In  place 
of  an  air-motor,  a  water-motor  is  used.  The 
piston  of  this  motor  is  driven  hy  sonic  waves  and 
it  hammers  the  drill-steel. 

To  generate  the  wa^•es,  the  machine  shown  at 
the  left  in  the  drawing  is  employed.  This  con- 
sists of  a  couple  of  cylinders  fitted  with  pistons 
which  are  moved  back  and  forth  alternately  away 
from  and  toward  each  other  by  a  crank-shaft. 
The  crank-shaft  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 
At  each  side  there  is  a  hollow  sphere,  known  as 
the  "capacity,"  and  these  spheres  are  connected 
by  a  pipe,  so  that  the  pressure  between  the  two 
will  be  balanced.  The  pistons,  as  they  move 
back  and  forth  at  the  rate  of  40  strokes  per  second, 
produce  pressure-wa\'es  in  these  hollow  spheres. 
A  pipe-line  connects  the  capacity  with  the  rock- 
drill.  The  waves  run  through  this  pipe  with  a 
speed  of  4800  feet  per  second  and  make  the 
piston  of  the  rock-drill  move  back  and  forth  in 
the  same  way  and  at  the  same  speed  as  the  gen- 
erator pistons. 

The  pipe-line  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  parts 
of  the  whole  system.  It  must  be  flexible,  so  that 
it  can  be  carried  around  boulders,  and  yet  it  must 
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be  absolutely  water-tight,  even  under  tremendous 
pressure.  It  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  short  steel- 
pipe  sections  coupled  together  with  ball-joints  so 
that  they  can  be  turned  in  any  direction.  The 
inset  shows  a  sectional  view  of  a  small  piece  of  the 
pipe-line.  At  the  bottom  of  the  generator  there 
are  oil-tanks  and  water-tanks,  and  there  is 
an  automatic  device  for  feeding  water  into  the 
pipe-line  in  case  of  any  leakage.  A  number  of 
pipe-lines  may  be  connected  to  the  capacity,  so 
that  several  rock-drills  may  be  operated  from  a 
single  generator.  Not  only  rock-drills,  but  riv- 
eters, hammers,  pile-drivers,  and  a  lot  of  other 
machines  are  now  being  operated  by  sound-waves 
more  efficiently  than  by  compressed  air. 

,  A.  Russell  Bond. 

A  HUMAN  SPIDER 

Recently  a  French  inventor  astonished  the 
crowds  of  Paris  by  walking  up  a  slender  cable  to 
the  first  platform  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  then 


sliding  down  again 
with  all  the  ease  of 
a  spider  ascending 
and  descending  his 
silken  thread.  The 
feat  called .  for  no 
daring,  because  he 
was  equipped  with 
a  special  climbing 
apparatus  that  re- 
moved all  danger  of 
slipping  and  falling. 

This  apparatus, 
which  the  French 
call  an  escalier  de 
poche,  a  pocket  lad- 
der, consists  of  three 
clamps  with  which 
the  cable  is  gripped.  Each  clamp  consists  of 
three  collars,  the  center  one  of  which  is  formed 
with  a  lever  and  is  pivoted  so  that  it  can  swing 


THE  FOOT  CLAMPS 


THE  INVENTOR  IN  HIS  "POCKET  LADDER,"  AND  GI\  ING  A  DISPLAY  OF  ITS  SUSTAINING  CAPACITY 
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out  of  alinement  with  the  other  two.  When  the 
collars  are  all  in  line  they  will  slide  freely  along 
the  cable;  but  when  the  center  one  is  turned,  it 
grips  the  rope.  The  levers  of  the  two  lower  clamps 
are  furnished  with  stirrups  for  the  climber's  feet, 
while  to  the  lever  of  the  upper  clamp  is  fastened 
a  swing  seat  for  the  climber  to  sit  in  when  he  is 
descending.  To  keep  the  climber  from  falling  out 
of  the  seat,  a  belt  is  strapped  around  him  aiid 
secured  to  the  wire  ropes  of  the  swing. 

When  climbing  the  cable  the  man  stands  on 
the  stirrups,  which  immediately  grip  the  cable 
and  keep  him  from  sliding  down.  Then,  resting 
his  weight  on  the  left  stirrup,  he  raises  the  right 
one.  This  immediately  releases  the  grip  of  that 
clamp  and  permits  him  to  slide  it  up  the  cable  as 
far  as  convenient.  Then  when  he  puts  his  weight 
on  that  stirrup,  it  grips  and  he  can  draw  up  the 
left  one.  In  this  way,  step  by  step,  he  can  walk 
right  up  the  rope.  As  long  as  he  is  not  sitting  on 
the  swing  seat,  the  upper  clamp  runs  free  and  he 
can  slide  it  up  the  cable  with  his  hands.  When- 
ever he  wishes  to  rest  he  merely  sits  down,  and 
immediately  the  upper  clamp  grips.  When  he 
\\ishes  to  come  down  he  remains  seated,  taking 
the  weight  off  the  stirrups  so  that  the  lower  clamps 
■^vill  release  their  grip  and  then,  by  pulling  a  cord 
\\  hich  runs  from  the  upper  lever  over  a  pulley,  he 
can  raise  that  lever  and  ease  off  the  grip  enough 
to  slide  down  the  cable  at  any  speed  he  desires. 
To  check  himself,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  let  go  of" 
the  cord  or  put  his  weight  on  the  stirrups. 

To  show  how  strong  a  grip  the  clamps  have, 
the  inventor  put  a  board  across  the  swing  seat 
and  then  three  men  and  a  boy  climbed  on  along- 
side of  him  without  budging  the  clamps. 

A  device  of  this  sort  should  prove  valuable  for 
firemen,  painters,  and  steeple-jacks. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  HEDGEHOG 

The  problem  of  defense  is  an  important  one  for  all 
living  things.  It  is  rather  singular  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  both  an  animal  and  a  plant  have 
developed  their  protective  scheme  on  almost 


identical  lines.  There  are  few  better  protected 
animals  than  the  European  hedgehog  {Eriiiaceiis 
europcBiis).  At  the  approach  of  an  enem}-  the 
quaint  little  creature  makes  no  attempt  to  run 
away;  it  simply  curls  itself  up  like  a  ball.  The 
prickles  are  so  attached  to  the  muscles  of  the 
back  that,  when  the  latter  contract,  the  spines 
radiate  out  in  all  directions.  As  the  spines  arc 
quite  an  inch  long,  and  also  extremely  sharp,  the 
attacker  finds  himself  faced  with  a  very  formid- 
able object.  E\-en  a  fierce  dog  is  baffled  by  the 
curled-up  hedgehog. 

W'e  have  seen  that  the  line  of  defense  adopted 
by  the  hedgehog  consists  in  presenting  to  the 
Avorld  a  prickly  ball.  Now  exactly  the  same  plan 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of 
cacti.  These  desert  species  would,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  ^■ery  liable  to  attack  from  ani- 
mals eager  to  get  at  the  juicy  stems.  But  every 
part  of  the  stem  is  crowded  with  spines,  often 
long,  and  always  terribly  sharp.  Man}'  species  of 
cacti  grow  naturally  in  a  rounded  form,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  finding  a  break  in  the  armament. 
Like  the  hedgehog,  these  plants  find  safety  in  their 
defensive  de\ice,  and  any  creatures  that  tackle 
them  are  likely  to  suffer  grievous  injur}-,  while  the 
cacti  come  out  of  the  attack  undamaged.  Now 
and  again,  the  Mexican  ponies  tr>-  to  kick  at  the 
cacti  with  their  heels,  and,  in  this  wa\',  clear  away 
the  spines;  but  in  many  cases  the  ponies  injure 
their  fetlocks  more  se^'erely  than  they  harm  the 
clever  plant. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  WHEEL  OF  PARIS 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  great  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  was  an  enormous  Ferris  wheel, 
by  far  the  biggest  one  in  the  world.  This  monster 
wheel  was  fitted  with  forty  cars,  and  it  carried 
passengers  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground,  giving  them  a  wonderful 
panorama  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 
During  the  war,  thousands  of  our  soldiers  took 
this  opportunity  of  gaining  a  bird's-e^-e  view  of 
Paris  and  neighboring  towns. 


THE  HEDGEHOG  BEFORE  HE  IS  ALARMED 


A  PRICKLY  CACTUS.  AND  A  HEDGEHOG  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  VOl'NC  FOLK 


%3 


But  the  great  wheel  after  twenty  years  of  faith- 
ful ser\-ice  began  to  show  signs  of  wearing  out  and 
last  autumn  was  condemned  to  be  dismantled. 
It  was  a  comparati\'ely  easy  matter  to  remo\'e 


THK  HiKklS  WHI'.tL  IN  HAkl- 

tlie  cars,  biii  the  task  of 
taking  the  wheel  apart 
was  by  no  means  so 
simple.  The  wheel,  as  the 
photographs  show,  was 
built  on  the  principle  of  a 
bicycle  wheel ;  that  is,  the 
rim,  wliich  was  made  of 
steel  girders,  was  held  to 
the  hub  not  by  rigid 
spokes,  but  by  cables, 
like  the  wire  spokes  of  a 
bicycle.  These  cables 
were  tightened  by  means 
of  turnbuckles,  so  that 
there  was  an  even  pull  on 
all  of  them.  The  wheel 
could  not  flatten  at  one 
point  without  bulging 
out  at  another,  and  the 
cable  spokes  prevented 
any  such  bulging.  If  the  wreckers  had  loosened 
the  cables,  or  if  they  had  taken  out  any  part  of 
the  rim,  the  whole  structure  would  have  come 


IHh  WHEEL,  ITS  CARS  REMOVED,  SLPPORTLD  BV 
WOODEN  FALSE  WORK 

down  with  a  crash,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  put 
in  some  rigid  spokes  to  keep  the  rim  from  collaps- 
ing while  it  was  being  dismantled. 

The  picture  printed  above  shows  the  elaborate 
spokes  of  wooden  false  work  that  were  con- 
-.tructed. 

The  cars  that  were  remo\  ed  from  the  wheel  are 


THE  CARS  01-  THE  GREAT  WHEEL,  W  HICH  ARE  TO  BE  TLKXED  INTO  DWELLINGS 


to  be  used  as  cottages  to  house  the  poor  who  were 
rendered  homeless  by  the  war. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS  IN  APRIL 
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"A  HEADIN'G  FOR  APRIL."     BY  FR.\NCIS  MARTIM,  ACE  I5.      (GOLD  B.ADGE.     SIL\'ER  B.ADCE  WON'  NOVEMBER,  ig20) 


"I  WISH  we  had  some  minstrels — 
But  all  we  hear  is — Jazz!" 

declaims  one  of  our  young  poets  this  month;  and  of  a 
truth,  there  is  much  in  the  prevailing  rhythmical  taste 
of  the  day  that  makes  us  echo  her  fervent  avowal  and 
lier  sigh  for  the  "more  pleasing  music"  of  the  trouba- 
dours of  old.  But  the  fact  is  abundantly  demonstrated, 
by  her  own  and  her  fellow-members'  contributions, 
that  the  League  certainly  has  its  minstrels — admirable 
young  singers  all,  and  many  of  them  remarkably 
gifted!  It  is  merely  a  trite  repetition  for  us  to  say  that 
St.  Nichol.as  takes  a  just  and  lasting  pride  in  these 
proofs  that  so  many  of  its  young  readers  are  not  only 
lovers  of  good  poetry,  but  possess  a  genuine  poetic  tal- 
ent themselves.  Moreover,  the  League's  line  of  succes- 
sion never  ceases,  for  as  rapidly  as  one  group  of  clever 
singers  "graduates"  into  the  age  of  eighteen — and  there- 
by (alas!)  out  of  the  Le.a.gue — another  set,  no  less  en- 


dowed with  the  poetic  faculty,  crowds  up  to  take  itsplace. 

And  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  among  these  verse 
offerings  for  April,  so  many  tributes  to  those  other 
welcome  troubadours,  the  feathered  songsters  that  do 
return  to  glorify  the  advent  of  this  jo>-ous  season  every 
year  — to  one  of  whom  a  young  League  poet  inscribes 
the  lines : 

"Earth  and  heaven  are  silent  but  to  hear  you  sing — 
Poet  of  the  tlowers!  Minstrel  of  the  Spring!" 

There  is  much,  or  more,  that  might  be  said  about 
the  other  contributions  of  the  month;  but  lei  not  the 
young  artists  or  prose-writers  or  photographers  begrudge 
the  space  given  to  the  verse-writers,  who  are  perhaps 
entitled,  in  any  case,  to  lead  the  Springtide  procession. 
Each  brigade  of  League  contestants  can  confidently 
prophesy,  "It  vi'ill  be  our  turn  to  lead  next  month — or 
the  ne.\t — -or  the  next!" 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  253 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.    Gold  Badges,  Mary  McCullough  (,age  14),  Iowa;  Dorothy  R.  Burnett  (age  15),  New  York.  SiKer 
Badges,  Jean  Maisonville  (age  14),  Michigan;  Julia  Frances  Van  der  Veer  (age  13),  California. 
VERSE.    Gold  Badge,  John  Irving  Daniel  (age  17),  New  Jersc>'.    Silver  Badges,  Katherine  Foss  (age  14), 
Massachusetts;  Elizabeth  R.  Beach  (age  17),  California. 

DRAWINGS.    Gold  Badges,  Dorothy  C.  Miller  (age  16),  New  Jersey;  Francis  Martin  (age  15),  Nebraska. 
Silver  Badges,  Alison  Fanner  (age  1 1),  New  York;  Elizabeth  Robbins  (age  15),  Minnesota;  Marcelyn  Lichty 
(age  14),  Nebraska;  William  Putnam  (age  12),  California;  Gwendolyn  Maddocks  (age  14),  Massachusetts. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.    Gold  Badge,  Bernard  Le  Frois  (age  12),  New  York.    Silver  Badges,  Carlos  Peyre 
(age  12),  Central  America;  Clara  F.  Greenwood  (age  14),  New  Jersey;  Margaret  Colwell  (age  14),  Michigan; 
Mary  M.  Armstrong  (age  12),  Pennsyhania;  Dorothy  K.  Miller  (age  14J,  New  Jersey;  Sanford  Schnunnacher 
(age  17),  Ohio;  Elizabeth  Brown  (age  13),  Illinois. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.    Silver  Badge,  Fred  Elich  (age  13),  Illinois. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  Badge,  Ruth  Tangier  Smith  (age  11),  California. 


BY  C.  LILLIS  LELAXD.  AGE  I5.     (HONOR  MEMBER)  BY  DOROTHY  K.  MILLER,  AGE  I4.     (SILVER  BADGE) 

"SUN  AND  SHADE" 
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THE  MINSTREL 

BY  BIRKBECK  WILSON  (AGE  l6) 

(Honor  Member) 
Messenger  of  springtime. 

Poet  of  tlie  air; 
All  your  soul  is  music. 

As  you  northward  fare ! 

Earth  and  heaven  listen 

But  to  hear  you  sing : 
"Winter's  days  have  vanished ! 

Flowers,  it  is  spring ! 

.  ,  "Waken  from  your  slumber, 

Trees  are  growing  green ! 
Snowy  clouds  are  floating 
Azure  fields  between." 

As  you  journey  homeward 

Through  the  smiling  air, 
Messenger  of  springtime. 

Wondrous  news  you  bear! 

Still  you  carol  blithely 

Lyric  songs  of  love — 
Budding  earth  below  you. 

Sunny  skies  above. 

Earth  and  sky  are  silent 
But  to  hear  you  sing. 
Poet  of  the  flowers, 
  Minstrel  of  the  spring ! 

■    .■■  .  . "      A  BRA\"E  DEED 
. — i  (A  True  Story) 

BY  HARRIET  B.  MEYER  (AGE  lo) 

A  BRAVE  deed  was  done  by  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  used  to  sell  papers  at  Mount 
Clemens  station,  and  one  day,  while  he  was  idly  whis- 
tling, he  suddenly  saw  something  which  gave  him  a 
start.  He  saw  a  small  boy,  perhaps  five  years  old,  lying 
between  the  tracks  and  playing,  right  in  front  of  the 
onrushing  train!  With  an  exclamation  of  surprise  he 
dashed  his  papers  to  the  ground  and  tore  down  the 
main  track.  Edison  caught  the  child  by  the  waist  and 
rollfed  to  one  side — not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the  train 
struck  Edison's  heel.  The  two  boys  were  picked  up  by 
tlie  frightened  trainmen;  and  even  though  they  were  cut 
and  bruised,  both  were  safe.  The  grateful  father,  who 
was  the  station-master  at  Mount  Clemens,  offered  to 
teach  young  Edison  the  art  of  telegraphy.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted.  ■ 

A  BRAVE  DEED 

BY  MARY  MCCULLOUGH  (AGE  14) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  July,  igig) 
Not  all  the  brave  deeds  that  are  performed  are  done  on 
a  battle-field,  or  in  times  of  great  and  unexpected  dan- 
ger, by  any  means.  The  following  is  a  brave  deed — 
one  of  those  which  are  done  quietly  and  often  go  un- 
recognized. 

Jack  Fleeley  was  one  of  two  children  of  a  widowed 
mother  who  barely  made  enough  money  for  food, 
clothing,  and  a  little  to  save,  by  sewing.  The  other 
child  was  a  delicate  little  girl  of  four  years,  who  was 
lame.  If  enough  money  could  be  secured  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  going  to  a  certain  noted  doctor,  the  treat- 
ments for  her  cure  would  be  given  free  of  charge.  But 
small  as  was  the  amount  of  money  needed,  it  seemed  an 
unobtainable  sum  to  Jack's  mother.    She  had  been 


saving  a  little  for  several  years,  but  there  was  so  little 
to  save  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  prices  were 
so  high  that  every  cent  was  needed  for  food  and  clothing. 
There  was  enough  to  buy  an  overcoat  for  Jack,  which 
he  needed  badly. 

In  talking  about  it.  Jack's  mother  said  she  wished  he 
could  use  an  old  warm  coat  of  hers,  but  that  this  was 
hardly  possible.  Jack  thought  of  the  money  that  could 
be  saved  and  then  said  quietly,  but  resolutely:  "I  will 
wear  the  coat,  Mother,  and  the  money  can  go  with  your 
savings. 

Much  as  Jack's  mother  hated  to  do  this,  she  finally 
consented.  All  winter  he  wore  the  coat,  and,  although 
hurt  by  the  jeers  and  unmanly  fun  of  the  other  boys, 
tried  not  to  show  it  and  bore  it  heroically  for  his  little 
sister's  sake. 


"e-OMIiimNG  WRONG."     BY  WORTHEN   BRADLEY,  AGE  lb 

(honor  member) 
A  BRA\'E  DEED 

BY  DOROTHY  R.   BURNETT   (AGE  1^} 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  May.  igig) 
These  last  years  we  have  heard  much  of  brave  deeds. 
Every  paper  we  picked  up  during  the  war  was  full  of 
them,  and  they  are  still  continuing.  "Brave  Deed  of  a 
Little  Girl,"  "Heroic  Act  of  a  Fireman,"  "Courageous 
Work  of  an  Engineer" — all  these  are  common  head- 
lines. 

But  let  us  analyze  the  phrase.  What  is  a  brave  deed 
We  all  answer  at  once,  "A  brave  deed  is  something 
noble,  unselfish,  and  courageous  that  some  one  does  for 
some  one  else  by  risking  something  one  cares  for." 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  are  n-'t  we  too  apt  to  think 
of  brave  deeds  as  consisting  only  of  showy,  reckless 
acts?  Do  we  remember  the  patient,  self-sacrificing 
actions  of  earth's  truest  heroes?  Look  at  that  mother 
yonder,  who  has  given  up  all  hopes  of  ease  and  comfort 
that  her  children  may  have  the  chance  in  life  that  she 
was  denied.  If  her  sacrifice  is  not  a  brave  deed,  what 
is?  And  see  this  bent,  prematurely  gray  father,  who  has 
toiled  and  struggled  long  hours  each  day  so  that  his 
family  may  live  in  comfort.  Then  there  is  Mary,  a 
high-spirited,  hopeful  girl  just  starting  in  life,  who  has 
given  up  her  cherished  ambitions  to  care  for  an  invalid 
mother.  John,  too,  who  is  sending  his  sister  through 
college  at  the  expense  of  his  own  career,  is  a  real  hero.  ' 

It  is  n't  so  much  the  showy  deeds  that  are  bravest, — 
the  deeds  one  does  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  not 
considering  the  consequences,— but  the  deeds  whose 
cost  one  has  counted,  and  which  are  done  deliberately, 
putting  aside  all  thought  of  self.  They  don't  make 
such  a  sensation,  and  few  ever  notice  them,  but,  after  all, 
are  n't  they  the  greatest? 

For,  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
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THE  MINSTREL. 

.     ■.  BY  KATHERINE  FOSS  (AGE  I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Oh  hie  thee,  merry  minstrel, 

From  those  gallant  days  of  yore! 
Thou  wilt  never  be  forgotten — - 

Come  and  live  thy  life  once  moref 

Thy  place  is  with  the  wand'rers; 

Thy  life  is  gay  and  free. 
Shall  we  never  hear  the  tunes  that  came, 

O  troubadour,  from  thee? 

Thou  had'st  more  pleasing  music 

Than  a  m'odefn' player  has! 
I  wish  we  had  some  minstrels — 

But  all  we  hear  is — jazz  ! 


"a  heading  for  APRIL."     BY  GWENDOLYN  MADDOCKS,  AGE  14 

(silver  badge) 
THE  MINSTREL 

BY  MOLLIE  L.  CRAIG  (AGE  I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
Where  the  live  oaks  rise  to  a  tow'ring  height,  draped 

gray  with  the  hanging  moss. 
And  the  pools  of  water  are  deep  and  black,  and  vines 

swing  themselves  across; 
Where   graceful   palmettos  whisper   in   groups,  and 

cypresses  touch  the  skies. 
There,  in  the  heart  of  a  jungle  swamp,  a  minstrel's 

song  doth  rise. 

The  undergrowth  leaps  from  the  oozing  ground,  and 

creeps  o'er  a  fallen  log, 
WTiile  a  dark  and  sinister  shape  moves  on  through  the 

slimy  and  noisome  bog; 


Down  to  the  trembling  edge  of  the  pool  grow  flowers 

in  golden  banks. 
But  the  living  creatures  struggle  for  life,  and  naught 

gives  another  thanks. 

Save  only  my  minstrel,  and  he  alone  gives  thanks 

thro'  the  whole  day  long; 
But  only  I,  of  all  the  world,  can  hear  his  wondrous  song; 
The  snake  glides  by  Hke  a  shadow  dark,  and  the  wild 

folk  love  their  strife, 
But  my  minstrel  sings  on,  he  only  sees  the  beauty  arid 

joy  in  life. 

Oh,  stop  in  your  growth,  you  plants  and  vines!  Oh, 

hush,  you  wild  jungle  things! 
Blush  deep  with  envy  all  other  songsters  and  hear 

what  my  minstrel  sings! 
.He  mocks  you !   He  mocks  you !  Your  sweet  notes  and 

poor;  he  mocks  your  very  tone; 
Yet  through  all  of  it  runs  a  marvelous  strain — a  strain 

that  is  all  his  own. 
He  praises  the  sunshine  that  falls  in  flecks  through  the 

tangle  of  vines  above; 
He  sings  of  his  nest  in  the  thicket  close  by,  of  his  mate 

— and  of  life  and  love. 
Yet  he  mimics  you  all  in  one  glorious  song;  he  mimics 

the  harsh  and  the  sweet ! 
Is  there  a  note  in  the  whole,  wide  south  that  my  minstrel 

doth  not  repeat? 

The  buzzard 's  a  motionless  speck  in  the  sky,  and  the 

cardinal  flashes  like  flame; 
And  the  meadow-lark  soars,  and  the  butcher-shrike 

darts;  yet  none  has  my  minstrel's  name! 
The  blue-jay  screams  loud,  and  the  brown  thrasher 

sings,  and  the  catbird's  notes  I  have  heard; 
But  no  minstrel  sings  like  the  one  that  I  know — and 

he  is  the  mocking-bird! 

A  BRAVE  DEED 

BY  JEAN  MAISONVILLE   (AGE  I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Is  there  any  one  on  this  vast  earth  who  does  not  ex- 
perience a  thrill  of  admiration,  of  love,  and  yet  of  pity, 
when  the  name  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  mentioned?  Every 
nation  and  every  creed  must  hold  her  as  the  greatest 
heroine  of  the  world's  history!  The 'story  in  itself  is  a 
simple  one,  but  so  wonderful  that  it  will  be  handed 
down  through  every  generation  and  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  to  the  end  of  time. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  greater  deed  performed,  or 
will  there  ever  be,  than  that  of  the  simple  little  maid  of 
Domremy  wlio  went  to  the  aid  of  her  country? 


BY  JOHN  H.  ROWE,  JR.,  AGE  I4 


"SUN  AND  SHADE" 


BY  BETTY  FOWLER,  AGE  13 


1921) 
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BY  SUSIE  D.  BARBER,  AGE  15  BY  SANFORD  SCHXUR.MACHER,  AGE  I?  .BY'  ELIZABETH  BROWN,  AGE  13 

(SILVER  BADGE)  (SILVER  BADGE) 

"SUN  AND  SHADE" 


The  wonderful  story  of  how  she  led  the  armies  of 
France  is  known  to  all.  And  then  the  tragic  ending, 
when  she  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death,  and  burned 
at  . the  stake  at  Rouen,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age. 

Oh,  Jeanne  d'Arc  though  the  world  will  go  on  and  on, 
your  brave  and  glorious  deed  will  never  be  forgotten ! 

TWO  MINSTRELS 

BY  ELIZ.A.BETH  R.   BE.\CH   (AGE   1 7) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Sweet  comes  the  song  of  the  lark  in  the  meadow. 

Winging  its  way  o'er  the  dew-sprinkled  lea; 
Silver  notes — how  they  float  over  the  tree-tops, 

Winging  their  way  from  the  heavens  to  me! 
Just  as  the  morning  comes  over  the  mountain, 

Just  as  the  stars  put  their  lanterns  away, 
On  the  breeze,  o'er  the  trees,  thrilling  with  gladness, 

Echoes  his  song  as  he  greets  the  new  day. 

And  in  his  prison  the  golden  canary, 

Barred  in  his  wicker  cage,  swinging  away, 
Hears  the  song  borne  along  over  the  meadow, 

Longs  to  be  out  where  the  world  all  is  gay. 
Just  as  the  earliest  beams  of  the  sunlight 

Pour  through  the  window  in  glittering  throng, 
Lifts  a  throat,  chirps  a  note,  as  the  sweet  minstrel 

Answers  the  challenge  and  bursts  into  song ! 

A  BRAVE  DEED 
{A  True  Story) 

BY  JULIA  FRANCES  VAN  DER  VEER  (.AGE  I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  family  always  spent  the  summer  at  a  little  cottage 
in  the  woods,  up  the  Allegheny  River,  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  their  home.  They  were  accustomed  to 
walk  to  it  in  the  spring  and  back  home  again  in  the 
autumn. 

One  summer  when  they  were  there  it  rained  quite 
hard  and  often.  It  raised  the  river  higher  than  they 
thought,  and  when  they  started  home  they  found  they 
coM-aet  take  the  path  they  usually  took,  for  the 
water  rushed  angrily  oyer_  it.  Nothing  was  left  to  do 
but  to  take  an 'Upper  path.  It  ran  along  the  edge  of  a 
high,  rough  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rushed 


the  muddy  river.  The  path  was  full  of  ruts  and  breaks, 
too.  This  made  it  very  hard  to  travel,  especially  as 
they  had  their  little  seven-year-old  girl  with  them. 

Then  they  came  to  a  very  bad  place;  and  before  they 
could  stop  her,  the  little  girl  lost  her  footing  and  rolled 
over  the  precipice.  The  mother  stood  and  gasped,  stiff 
with  fright.  The  father  was  almost  as  helpless,  but  the 
twelve-year-old  brother  leaped  over  the  precipice  and 
seized  his  sister  by  her  frock,  just  as  she  was  within  a 
foot  of  the  river!  Then,  with  the  other  hand,  he  clung 
to  a  clump  of  strong  bushes  growing  from  the  side. 

Yes,  she  was  saved,  and  her  brother  risked  his  life 
to  save  her! 


"sun  and  shade."   by  clara  f.  greenwood,  age  i4 
(silver  badge) 

A  BRAVE  DEED 

BY  DOROTHY  DELL   (AGE  16) 


The  class  was  having  its  final  test  in  mathematics,  and 
the  results  would  decide  largely  those  who  were  to  pass. 
The  last  problem  was  exceptionally  hard,  and  when 
most  of  the  class  were  working  on  it  the  teacher  was 
called  from  the  room,  leaving  the  pupils  on  their  honor. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  all  began  to  talk  and  copy 
from  the  paper  of  the  boy  who  sat  next  to  Jeanne,  for 
-  he  was-  very  bright  and  the  only  one  who  had  got  an 
"  answer 'for  the  problem.    It  was  a  great  temptation  for 
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"    "SOMETHING  WRON'G. 
BY  ELIZABETH  ROBBINS.  AGE  1 5 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


her,  as  she  could  see  his  paper  very  plainly.  But  she 
kept  her  eyes  on  her  own  work  and  repeated  over  and 
over  in  her  mind:  ""A  Girl  Scout's  honor  is  to  be 
trusted.'  I  must  be  a  true  Girl  Scout."  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult pledge  to  keep  when  she  saw  all  the  others  getting 
the  answer  to  the  problem  so  easily,  and  she  the  only  one  ' 
not  having  it.  But  Jeanne  worked  ever  so  hard  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  result,  which  she  learned  after 
class  was  far  different  from  the  others. 

Next  day  the  papers  were  returned  to  the  pupils  and 
the  teacher  was  very  stern,  for  all  the  answers  except 
Jeanne's  were  wrong,  and  all  the  wrong  answers  were 
the  same.  Then  the  teacher  told  Jeanne  to  rise  and 
said;  "Class,  here  is  a  real  Girl  Scout.  Would  that 
you  were  all  Scouts,  for  there  are  not  many  people 
who  can  do  as  brave  a  deed  as  this.  For  this  is  what 
I  call  a  truly  brave  deed  I" 

A  BRAVE  DEED 

BY  1VL4RGARET  SIMON   (AGE   1 7) 

"Oh,  Bob  I  I  don't  want  to.  I  'd  rather  walk  down." 
"All  right,  baby,"  Bob  scathingly  replied. 

Ruth  lost  all  pleasure  in  the  afternoon,  because  Bob 
laughed  at  her,  but  she  could  n'l  go  down  that  toboggan! 

The  slide  had  been  built  that  summer,  and  after  the 
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BY  ALISON  FARMER, 
AGE  II 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  DOROTHY  C.  MILLER,  AGE  I6 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE 
-     WON  MARCH,  I92I) 


HEADINGS  FOR  APRIL' 


first  trip  on  it  Ruth  had  refused  to  go  again.  She  never 
could  forget  that  sickening  feeling  as  the  toboggan 
sank.  She  was  a  good  swimmer,  but  she  had  felt  help- 
less and  suffocated.  So  now  she  went  back  to  the  cottage, 
because  she  did  n't  want  to  go  into  the  water  when  Bob 
was  there  to  treat  her  so  unkindly. 

However,  the  cottage  became  so  hot  that  Ruth  decided 
to  take  a  swim  after  the  others  had  left  the  water. 

As  she  was  passing  the  top  of  the  slide  she  noticed 
that  some  one  had  carelessly  left  a  toboggan  in  place. 
Since  it  did  n't  seem  likely  to  slip,  she  went  on. 

Ruth  was  about  three  steps  down  the  long  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  water  when  she  heard  a  scream. 
She  leaned  over  the  rail  and  saw  Eleanor  Mae,  her  chum, 
frantically  splashing  in  the  water  and  calling  for  helpl 

The  thought  of  the  toboggan  flashed  into  Ruth's 
mind,  and  the  next  instant  she  was  seated  on  it  and  was 
pushing  the  starting-lever.  She  forgot  all  her  fear  and 
was  only  calculating  how  close  Eleanor  Mae  was  to 
the  foot  of  the  slide.  She  automatically  slid  off  into  the 
water,  as  the  toboggan  reached  it,  and  grasped  Eleanor 
Mae  just  as  she  was  sinking.  She  towed  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  where,  to  her  surprise,  Bob  leaned  over  and 
lifted  Eleanor  out,  saying:  "You  're  all  right,  Ruth!" 

The  afternoon  had  suddenly  regained  its  sunshinel 
Bob  no  longer  looked  down  upon  her. 


BY  .MARGARET  COLWELL,  AGE   I4.     (SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  BERNARD  LE  FROIS.  AGE  12.     (GOLD  BADGE, 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  DECEIBBER,  1920) 
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THE  MINSTREL 

BY  JOHN  IRVING  DANIEL   (AGE  17) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  March.  IQ21) 
Upon  this  earth,  this  gloomy  earth,  in  days  of  long  ago 
There  lived  a  merry  minstrel  bard  who  wandered  to  and 
fro. 

Upon  the  road  he  daily  strode  and  greeted  all  who  passed 
Yet  ne'er  he  feared,  when  night  appeared,  no  shelter 
from  the  blast. 

Court  ladies  fair  with  bleached-blonde  hair  were  a\\e- 

struck  by  his  song. 
The  thrilling  w-ords,  like  soaring  birds,  just  seemed  to 

flit  along. 

The  knight  in  mail  who  heard  his  tale  was  soothed  to 

close  his  eyes- 
No  sweeter  sound  could  e'er  be  found  in  earth  or 

Paradise. 

He  'd  stroke  his  Ij-re  and  from  each  wire  the  golden 

notes  would  flow 
So  soft  and  sweet,  a  worthy  treat,  in  days  of  long  ago. 
That  he  was  blest,  a  welcome  guest,  in  palaces  of  kings. 
For  they  would  pay  to  hear  him  play  with  his  vibrating 

strings. 

No  tales  of  knights  or  dragon  fights  or  pillage,  blood, 
and  fire 

\A'ere  sung  by  him  'neath  torchlight  dim  to  royalty 
inspire. 

He  sang  no  song  of  human  wrong,  brave  deed  or  battle 
lust; 

For  aught  he  cared,  the  sword  thus  bared  might  better 
lie  and  rust. 

Though  in  that  age  the  maid  and  sage  were  killed  with- 
out remorse. 

And  others  sang  of  clash  and  clang,  his  ballads  were 
not  coarse. 

He  brought  no  trace  of  hunt  or  chase  to  slay  the  stag 
or  boar; 

He  mentioned  not  Achilles,  slain  in  bygone  days  of  yore. 

One  legend  bright  he  would  recite;  while  men  his  subject 
praised. 

The  golden  strain  he  played  again — his  listeners  were 
dazed. 

The  old,  old  song,  so  sweet  and  long — not  of  the  gods 
above. 

But  just  the  theme  which  we  still  dream,  yes.  love — 
and  only  lo^'e  I 


"SUN  AND  SHADE."     BY  RAFAEL  A.  PEVRfe,  AGE  14 


THE  MINSTREL 

BY  NATALIE  C.  HALL  (AGE  I3) 

{Honor  Member) 
The  English  village  sleeping  lay, 

For  curfew  had  rung: 
And  in  the  abbey  near,  the  monks 

Had  vespers  sung. 
But  from  the  woods  there  came  a  strain. 

Sweeter  by  far 
Than  any  chanting  or  refrain; 

And  every  bar 
Was  of  a  dulcet  softness,  till 

The  abbot  rose. 
Went  to  the  casement,  listening  still 

For  the  song's  close. 
But  yet  the  clear  notes  lingered  on; 

Some  sleepers  stirred. 
And  quietly  they  barkened  long 

To  the  lone  bird. 
F"or  such  the  singer  was,  who  kept 

Her  beauteous  voice 
To  solace  those  who  lightlj-  slept. 

And  sing  "Rejoice!" 

But  when  morn  came,  of  song  bereft. 

The  voice  so  frail 
^^■arbled  and  died  away,  and  left— 

The  Nightingale! 


BY  MARY  M.    ARMSIRONr,.   AGE    12.     (SILVER  BADGE) 

SHADE" 


BY  CARLOS  PEYRC,  AGE   12.      (SILVER  BADGEl 
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"something  wrong."     by  DOROTHY  STEPHENSON,  AGE  l6 


"THE  MINSTREL" 

BY  DOROTHY  POND  (AGE  1 4) 

Oh,  for  the  sage  and  the  sunshine! 

Oh,  for  the  wind-swept  plain! 
For  the  purple-mantled  mountains. 

The  cactus,  the  clouds,  and  the  rain! 
The  city  is  gay  and  lively, 

And  exciting,  too,  in  a  way; 
And  operas,  plays,  and  dances  and  fetes. 
O'er  every  one  hold  sway. 


place.  But  this  brother  fell  sick,  and  just  before  he 
died  he  called  Father  Damien  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
carry  out  his  plans  and  go  to  Molokai  to  help  the 
lepers.  So  Father  Damien  gave  up  all  his  home  com- 
forts, and  knowing  that  he  was  giving  up  his  life,  he 
went  to  Molokai,  never  to  return  to  his  own  land. 

There  he  worked  among  the  lepers,  living  with  them, 
teaching  them,  praying  for  them  when  they  were 
dying,  and  burying  them  when  they  were  dead.  One 
day  as  he  was  attending  one  of  them  he  accidentally 
spilled  some  boiling  water  over  his  legs.  He  was  siir- 
prised  to  find  that  it  did  not  hurt.  He  went  to  a  doctor 
and  was  told  he  had  leprosy.  But  even  then  he  was  not 
discouraged,  and  went  on  working  with  more  zeal  than 
before,  for  he  knew  he  could  not  battle  against  the  dis- 
ease much  longer. 

In  a  short  time  he  died,  sacrificing  his  life  for  a  noble 
cause,  and  performing  a  brave  and  golden  deed! 


But  oh,  for  the  cliffs  and  the  cafions! 

Oh,  for  the  birds  and  the  bees! 
For  the  mesas  and  sandy  arroyos. 

The  snow-covered  rivers  and  trees! 
For  the  city  is  dull  and  noisy; 

The  air  is  crowded  and  dense; 
The  stars  seldom  shine,  and  the  wind  never  blows. 

And  I  would  I  could  go — whence? 
Out  where  the  sun  shines  so  much  longer; 
Where  the  stars  are  big  and  the  wind  blows 
stronger; 

Where  my  heart  beats  in  tune  with  my  horse's  feet; 
Where  sky  and  earth  and  sunshine  meet — 
Out  where  the  West  begins! 

A  BRAVE  DEED 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  HELEN  BUCKLEY  BLAND   (AGE  12) 

In  a  little  village  in  Belgium  lived  Father  Damien  and 
his  brother,  sons  of  a  poor  peasant.  Father  Damien's 
brother  was  planning  to  go  to  the  island  of  Molokai, 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  where  there  were  hundreds 
of  lepers  taken  from  other  islands  and  exiled  to  this 


"sun  and  shade."     by  WILLIAM  C.   HANNA,  AGE  II 
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WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  257 

Competition  No.  257  will  close  May  3.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  August.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "In  the  Woods,"  or,  "By  the  Sea." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject  "An  Outing  Adventure." 
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no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  develop  and  print  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "Neighbors." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "Going  Up,"  or  "A  Heading  for 
August." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self -addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  woik 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "compe.itions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Santo  Doiviingo  City.  D.  R. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  get  you  every  month  and 
you  don't  know  how  I  look  forward  to  the  mail  in 
which  you  come,  I  am  so  interested  in  your  stories. 

Just  think!  I  live  in  the  very  city  where  Columbus 
is  buried,  and  not  far  from  our  house  is  a  beautiful  old 
ruin  which  was  the  house  of  Diego  Columbus  when  he 
was  governor  of  this  island. 

There  is  an  old  fort  here  which  is  just  like  those  in 
fairy  stories.  It  has  a  big  wall  around  it,  a  moat,  and  a 
place  where  there  was  once  a  drawbridge.  It  is  called 
Fort  San  Jeronimo,  and  was  founded  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.    I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  it,  in  which  j-ou  can 


see  the  fort,  the  moat,  a  little  bit  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
and  the  cocoanut-trees  which  grow  along  the  shore. 

When  you  enter  the  harbor,  the  first  thing  which 
attracts  your  attention  is  another  stately  old  fort,  and 
it  gives  you  a  feeling  of  awe  to  realize  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Cortez,  and  many  others  once  sailed  past  it. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Margaret  Schwable  (age  15). 


CoLi.'MBUS,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you.  Many  of  my  friends  leml 
me  their  copies,  but  they  just  won't  give  them  to  me! 

My  parents  think  it  is  an  excellent  magazine  for  chil- 
dren, but  my  father  is  a  chaplain  in  the  regular  army  and 
we  are  moved  so  much  that  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
track  of  us.  I  am  fourteen  years  old  and  will  go  to  high 
school  in  February.  I  was  born  in  Chicago,  and  I  have 
lived  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  have  visited 
in  Japan,  Honolulu,  California,  and  Guam,  and  I  shall 
probably  go  to  France  soon. 

A  lover  of  St.  Nicholas, 

Elizabeth  Sutherland. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I   cannot  remember  when  I 
first  began  to  take  you;  it  is  too  long  ago.    I  find  every 
issue  of  St.  Nicholas  more  interesting  than  the  previ- 
ous one.    I  think  Augusta  H.  Seaman  and  Emilie 


Benson  and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe  are  the  most  talented 
writers  of  their  type  of  stories.  The  ones  you  are 
printing  now  are  exceptionally  good. 

When  school  commenced  in  the  fall,  our  school,  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  chartered  the  steamer 
Washington  Irving,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  five 
thousand  girls  enjoyed  a  wonderful,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten trip  up  the  beautiful  and  historic  Hudson  River. 
We  passed  West  Point,  Sunnyside,  and  numerous  other 
points  of  interest.    We  went  as  far  as  Newburgh. 

Our  school  believes  in  self-government,  and  so,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  managed  by 
the  students.  We  have  a  regular  staff  of  school  officers, 
president,  recorder,  and  secretaries  of  traffic,  social 
service,  etc.  These  girls  are  elected  each  term  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  are  literallj-  the  head  of  the 
school.  We  also  elect  an  editor  for  our  school  paper, 
the  "Washington  Irving  Sketch- Book." 

What  fun  and  excitement  prevail  through  the  school 
at  election  time!  We  have  regular  ballots  with  which 
to  vote,  and  great  secrecy  shrouds  this  affair.  Previous 
to  the  voting,  the  candidates  conduct  campaigns  and 
inake  speeches,  while  their  friends  make  posters  praising 
their  virtues. 

Wishing  you  everlasting  success  and  prosperity'. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Gertrude  Green  (age 


Lincoln.  \'a. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  feel  so  happy  after  solving 
all  your  puzzles  in  one  evening  that  I  just  have  to  tell 
you  how  smart  I  am — especially  as  I  am  onlv  6  T  vears 
old. 

Yours  long  since. 

Edwd.  B.  Rawson. 


For  all  who  "believe  in  lairies" — and  what  right- 
minded  person,  young  or  old,  does  not.' — here  is  a 
vivid  picture  of  them  by  a  little  nine-year-old  poetess, 
whose  deft  and  dainty  lines  give  promise  of  a  time,  not 
far  distant,  when  their  young  author  will  be  welcomed 
to  a  high  place  among  the  verse-writers  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  League: 

Fairies  in  a  ring. 
Dance  and  sing; 
.Stop  and  clasp. 
Each  other  grasp; 
Whirling,  now  fast,  now  slow. 
While  the  wind  will  gently  blow. 
Little  fingers  go  tap,  tap,  tap. 
Little  hands  go  clap,  clap,  clap. 
Little  voices  for  to  cheer 
As  little  people  do  appear. 
Little  feet  to  dance  and  trip, 
Little  lips  to  form  the  words. 
Little  men  to  mind  the  herds. 
Little  eyes  to  see  the  fun — 
Hear  the  noise!  see  them  run! 

Sarah  Fr.\ser  (age  9).  . 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER 


GEOGR.A.PHIC-U-  Puzzle.  Initials,  Rhode  Island.  From  i 
to  7,  New  York;  8  to  12,  Idaho;  13  to  17.  Texas;  18  to  24, 
Florida;  25  to  30,  Denver.  Cross-words:  i.  River.  2.  Harrj'. 
3.  Otter.  4.  Dixie.  S-  Ended.  6.  India.  7.  Stoke.  8.  Lower. 
9.  Awful.  10.  Nasal.   11.  Dough. 

Central  Acrostic.  From  i  to  2,  President.  Cross-words: 
I.  P.  2.  Cry.  3.  Check.  4.  Lists.  S-  Chide.  6.  Caddy.  7- 
Trend.    8.  Annie.    9.  After. 

Endless  Chain,  i.  Deter.  2.  Erato.  3.  Toast.  4.  Stile. 
5.  Legal.  6.  Alone.  7.  Negro.  8.  Robin.  9.  Inter.  10. 
Erode. 

Hexagon.  From  i  to  2,  eager;  2  to  3,  Ralph;  3  to  4,  house; 
4  to  s.  error;  5  to  6,  risks;  6  to  r,  since;  i  to  13,  eagle;  2  to  13, 
rupee;  3  to  13,  horse;  4  to  13.  entre;  5  to  13,  ridge;  6  to  13, 
sense;  7  to  8,  gap;  8  to  9,  par;  9  to  10,  rat;  10  to  11,  Ted; 
II  to  12.  din;  12  to  7,  nag. 

Illustrated  Acrostic.  Central  letters,  Inauguration  Day. 
I.  Fin.  2.  Ant.  3.  Fan.  4.  Jug.  s.  Egg.  6.  Sum.  7.  Arm. 
8.  Cat.  9.  Sty.  10.  Pie.  11.  Hoe.  12.  One.  13.  Adz.  14. 
Bat.    15.  Dye. 

Famous   Story-Teller's    Puzzle.     Initials,    Jacob  and 


Wilhelm  Grimm.  From  i  to  14,  The  Golden  Goose;  15  to  29 
Rumpelstiltsken;  30  to  41,  The  Blue  Light;  42  to  48,  Catskin; 
49  to  57,  Old  Sultan;  58  to  63.  Peewit;  64  to  71,  The  Raven. 
Cross-words:  i.  Javelin.  2.  Antique.  3-  Cockpit.  4.  Oper- 
ate. 5.  Breadth.  6.  Against.  7.  Nickels.  8.  Delight.  9- 
Winning.  10.  Integer.  11.  Lightly.  12.  Hateful.  13. 
Enclose.  14.  Limited.  15.  Magnify.  16.  Growths.  17. 
Request.    18.  Idiotic,    ig.  Mortify.   20.  Movable. 

Photographic  Cross-word  Enigma.  Camera. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

"My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure."— Sir  Galahad. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Primals,  Mr.  Micawber;  third  row. 
Little  Nell.     Cross-words:     I.  Mulct.    2.  Raise.    3.  Miter. 

4.  Inter.  5.  Colon.  6.  Adept.  7-  Winch.  8.  Beech.  9. 
Eclat.    10.  Relic. 

Diamonds  Connected  by  a  Square.  I.  i.  C.  2.  Bat.  3. 
Cabal.  4.  Tan.  5.  L.  II.  i.  L.  2.  Cad.  3.  Labor.  4. 
Don.    s.  R.    ni.  I.  Later.    2.  Abate.    3.  Talus.    4.  Etude. 

5.  Reset.  IV.  i.  R.  2.  Bid.  3-  Rivet.  4.  Dew.  s.  T.  V. 
I.  T.    2.  Eat.   3.  Tacit.   4.  Tin.   5.  T. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  May  3,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  January  Number  were  duly  received  from  Stokes  Dickens — Harriet  J.  Harris — Mason 
T.  Record — Ruth  M.  Moses — John  F.  Davis — Kemper  Hall — Edward  B.  Rawson. 

.A.NSWERS  TO  Puzzles  in  the  January  Nutmber  were  received  from  Ruth  Mary  Collins,  11 — Ruth  Tangier  Smith,  11 — Marian 
A.  Everest,  ir — Helen  H.  Mclver,  11 — Herbert  Blumenthal,  11 — Thelma  L.  Wade,  11 — Elizabeth  Noyes,  11 — Arthur  Knox,  Jr., 
1 1— Mary  R.  Lambert,  11 — Curtiss  Hitchcock,  11 — Annabel  Opler,  11 — Henry  and  Spencer  Dormitzer,  11 — "Ruth  and  Teetle," 
II — The  Spencers,  ir — "Will  O.  Tree,"  11 — Marjorie  Baker,  for  the  8th  Grade,  11 — "Ninety-one,"  11 — "St.  Anna's  Girls,"  11 — 
Buell  Carey,  11 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  10 — De  Losse  Smith.  Jr.,  10 — Virginia  Ball,  10— Bernard  Le  Frois,  9 — Winifred  Nash,  10 — 
Patty  Hamilton,  9 — Harriet  Rosewater,  9 — E.  and  F.  Bleakley,  8 — Elizabeth  Jacobus,  8 — Jessica  Heber,  8 — Mary  I.  Fry,  7 — 
Dorothea  Maier,  7 — Phoebe  R.  Harding,  6 — M.  and|  M.  E.  Swift,  6 — D.  Pennock,  6 — R.  and  E.  Thuhn,  6— Mary  Scattergood,  6 
— Eleanor  Gibson,  5 — Dorothy  Donaldson,  5 — Matthew  Hale,  Jr.,  5 — Helen  Steele,  3 — Jane  Kluckhohn,  3 — J.  T.  Lees,  3 — M.  M. 
Kern,  2— B.  Hallett,  2— S.  L.  Mandel,  2— F.  E.  Duncan,  2— A.  Dunlap,  2— F.  H.  Babcock,  2— Alberta  Zeff,  2— E.  Earhart,  2. 
One  answer,  E.  Y.— N.  H.— "D.  Road"— B.  P.— K.  P.— S.  S.— Goddard  St.— "Los  Angeles"— K.  K.— R.  E.— H.  R.— E.  B.— 
D  M.  T  — L.  C— M.  D.  M,— E.  R,— E.  B.  K.— L.  F.— P.  E  — D,  S.— B.  A.  B.— W.  W.— J.  N.— R.  S.  E.— F.  S.— H.  E.  G. 


CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  mouse,  but  not  in  rat; 
My  second  in  moth,  but  not  in  gnat; 
My  third  is  in  bonnet,  but  not  in  hat; 
My  fourth  is  in  slender,  but  not  in  fat; 
My  fifth  is  in  bucket,  but  not  in  vat; 
My  sixth  is  in  talking  but  not  in  chat; 
My  seventh  in  swallow,  but  not  in  bat; 
My  eighth  is  in  carpet,  and  also  in  mat. 
My  whole  is  useful  in  April. 
LILLIAN'  LOUISE  ROBINSON  (age  12),  League  Member. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  forty-eight  letters,  and  form  a 
quotation  concerning  true  freedom. 

My  9-48-14-37-4-44  is  preceding  in  time.  My  21-3- 
6-42-13-46  is  having  good  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  another.  My  45-34-17-30-40-18  is  renowned.  My 
39-23-28-36-25-38  is  an  obsequious  or  servile  dependent. 


My  16-27-11-43-15-31  may  be  used  as  trimming  for 
dresses  or  hats.  My  26-7-10-22-29-19  is  a  masculine 
name.  My  1-2-47-33-24-8  is  from  what  place.  My4i- 
32-12-20-35-5  is  to  address,  as  with  expressions  of  kind 
wishes  or  courtesy. 

S.  T.  KING. 

ADDITIONS 

Ex.AAiPLE:  Add  a  letter  to  a  bird  and  make  a  hood. 
Answer:  C-owl. 

1.  Add  a  letter  to  a  cold  substance,  and  make  certain 
quadrupeds. 

2.  Add  a  letter  to  a  jolly  friend,  and  make  a  jewel. 

3.  Add  a  letter  to  consume,  and  make  tidy. 

4.  Add  a  letter  to  bad,  and  make  a  little  stream. 

5.  Add  a  letter  to  a  useful  instrument,  and  make  free 
of  access. 

6.  Add  a  letter  to  a  cave,  and  make  a  famous  garden. 
The  letters  to  be  added  spell  the  surname  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  bom  in  the  month  of  April. 

FRANCES  c.  KiRKPATRlCK  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

AH  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed,  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial'  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
beautiful  festival. 

Cross-words:  i.  Objects  often  seen  at  this  festival. 
2.  Crafts.  3-  A  cleansing  substance.  4.  Duration. 
5.  To  reverberate.   6.  A  tear. 

w.  H.  SANDT,  JR.,  League  Member. 


Pictui^ed  poem^ 


In  the  above  illustration  the  names  of  nine  poems  are 
pictured.  All  the  poems  are  by  the  same  writer. 
What  are  the  poems  and  who  is  their  author? 

CHARADE 

My  first  is  a  crime 

That  bad  people  commit; 
My  second  is  a  place 

Where  many  people  stop; 
My  third  is  a  garment 

That  is  popular  in  cold  weather. 
My  whole  was  a  man 

Who  became  a  popular  hero. 
MiMi  CASANO  (age  10),  League  Member. 

SOME  CURIOUS  PENS 

1.  What  pen  is  money  paid  to  a  soldier's  widow? 

2.  What  pen  is  a  prison? 

3.  What  pen  is  a  flag? 

4.  What  pen  is  a  punishment? 

5.  What  pen  is  a  State? 

6.  What  pen  is  contrite? 

7.  What  pen  is  a  church  festival? 

8.  What  pen  is  an  aquatic  bird? 

9.  What  pen  is  part  of  a  clock? 

10.  What  pen  is  poverty  and  destitution? 

11.  What  pen  is  a  common  but  useful  little  coin? 


12.  What  pen  is  thoughtful? 

13.  What  pen  comprises  certain  books  of  the  Bible? 

14.  What  pen  is  an  aromatic  herb? 

15.  What  pen  pushes  its  way  in? 

MARY  A.  HURD  (age  lo),  League  Member. 

RHYMED  WORD-SQUARE 

My  first  is  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  ground; 
My  second 's  as  pretty  a  stone  as  is  found; 
My  third  is  a  gentle  beast,  every  one  knows; 
My  fourth,  a  broad  stream,  through  Bohemia  flows. 
ELIZABETH  HASTINGS  (age  14),  League  Member. 

A  LITERARY  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

*  17  43    8  39       Cross-words:     i.  Lawful.     2.  A 

*  48  37  46  27  large  body  of  water.  3.  A  substance 
28  53  18  2  strewn  on  the  ground  to  protect  the 
36  41  738  roots  of  plants.  4.  Poems  of  a  certain 
14  26  II  45  kind.  5.  Egg-shaped.  6.  Later  in 
13  33  56  6  time.  7.  Boisterous.  8.  The  sur- 
21  54  29  49  name  of  the  first  Englishman  to  cir- 
47  9  40  5  cumnavigate  the  earth.  9.  A  hinge. 
12  23  55  I  10.  A  masculine  relative.  11.  A  fruit. 
42  20  44  32    12.  A  httle  arm  of  the  sea.     13.  A 

3  50  24  16    lighted  coal  smoldering  amid  ashes. 
10  25  52  30    14.  The  subject  of  a  discourse. 
35  51  15  22       When  these  words  have  been  rightly 
31  19    4  34    guessed,  the  initial  letters  (indicated 
by  stars)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous play.    The  letters  indicated  by  the  figures  from  i 
to  19,  from  20  to  29,  from  30  to  39,  from  40  to  47,  and 
from  48  to  56  will  name  five  other  famous  plays. 

FRED  ELICH  (age  I3). 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  correctly  made,  the  names  of  thirteen  well  known 
birds  may  be  spelled  out.  The  path  from  one  letter  to 
another  is  continuous. 

ETHEL  EARLE  (age  1 2),  League  Member. 
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T:Iundreds 
of  long,  hard  miles- 

and  still  no  siqn  of  wear! 


"""THERE'S  a  real  tire  for  you!  Been 
L  over  every  kind  of  rough  old  stony 
road  you  could  think  of — roads  you 
wouldn't  dare  walk  over  in  your  bare 
feet — and  I've  never  had  a  puncture, 
leak,  or  any  kind  of  trouble  since  the 
day  I  bought  them. 

"Sure  they  stand  up — they're  VITALICSJ 

"My  Dad  knows  a  man  who  makes 
Vitalic  Tires  in  the  Continental  factory. 

"He  has  told  me  all  about  the  extra 
strong,  wear-resisting,  pure  rubber  used 
on  the  outside  and  the  tough,  closely 
woven  fabric  on  the  inside.  It's  14J^ 
ounce  fabric — and  the  strongest  fabric 
used  in  most  other  bicycle  tires  is  12 
ounce.  And  he  has  told  me  how  every 
workman  in  the  factory  builds  miles  of 
wear  into  every  Vitalic  Tire  so  that 
even  though  they  cost  a  trifle  more  than 
others,   they  are  cheajjer  in  the  end. 

"And  they  give  their  big  mileage  in  easy 
riding,  puncture-free  peace  of  mind. 
You  just  bet  I  'll  never  buy  another  tire 
unless  its  a  Vitalic — I  know!" 

Get  the  free  booklet  ! 


If  you  want  to  know  how  Vitalic  Tires 
are  made,  why  they  are  the  best  tire 
money  can  buy,  and  why  the  makers 
of  most  good  bicycles  use  Vitalic  Tires 
as  equipment  on  their  better  grade 
wheels,  write  for  the  booklet  "The 
Truth  from  Tube  to  Tread."  Free  for 
the  asking.     Address  Department  S-4. 
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T  R  A  I  >  1-;  M  ,  \  K  K" 

*'  Tougher  than 
Elephant  Hide* 


VITALIC 


TRADE  MARK  RECiSTEREO 

Bicycle  Tires 


2 


IN 

APRIL 

g^VEN  the  stubborn- 
clinging  last  year's 
oak  leaves  are  thrust  off 
at  last  by  the  new,  pink- 
gold  fuzzy  ones  of  a  new 
season;  the  winds  blow 
the    spirit    clear  and 

clean  again;  one  can  get  out  to  the  country-sides.  It's  a  good  time;  it's 
the  real  New  Year.  The  best  of  all  times  for  taking  up  new  interests: 
Nature  Study,  Photography,  Drawing.  It's  the  creative  time.  If  you 
ever  feel  like  writing,  you  will  when  spring  begins  to  stir.  There  are 
departments  which  cover  all  these  interests,  and  more,  in 

ST  NICHOLAS 

'  'HE  ideal  magazine  especially  for  alert,  interested,  talented  boys 
and  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen.  There  are  prizes,  contests  to  keep 
you  up  to  the  mark  and  trying;  your  own  work  is  printed  in  its  pages. 
It's  your  own  magazine.  The  best  fiction,  the  best  pictures,  the  best 
articles  that  can  be  found  for  intelligent  boys  and  girls. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.    j  "  ^    y  u  r> 

( iji  rourth  Avenue,  INew  York  City: 

Enclosed  find  $4.00,  for  which  please  send  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  one  year  to: 

Name  ^  

Address   


COLGATE'S 

RIBBQN  DENTAL  CREAM 


Fall  in — Everybody! 


f 


IT  is  time  to  use  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  for 
Good  Teeth  and  Good  Health. 

Colgate's  is  good  for  every- 
body— and  it  tastes  good. 

When  you  grow  up  and  are 
strong  and  healthy,  you  will 
be  glad  that  you  took  good 
care  of  your  teeth. 


Ask  father  or  mother  to  buy 
Colgate's,  because  it  is  safe  and 
keeps  the  teeth  as  clean  as 
teeth  can  be. 

Be  sure  to  use  Colgate's  every 
night  and  morning.  More 
dentists  recommend  it  than 
any  other  dentifrice. 


For  sale  everywhere — or  generous 
trial  tube  sent  for  2C  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  60 
199  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  a  deter  litlW'moyingpicttirt 
card"  for  your  brother  or  sister,  write  ui, 
saying  whether  it  is  for  a  boy  or  a  girl. 


Welch's  -i  \ 

vjrapelade 

the  puj-eM^grape  spread 


GRAPELADE— with  piping 
hot  muffins.  Tell  Mother 
you'd  like  them  for  breakfast 
tomorrow  morning. 

Grapelade  is  just  ripe  grapes — 
the  whole  grapes — juice  and  all 
go  into  it.  Seeds  and  skins  are 
removed  and  acid  crystals  taken 
out  by  our  patented  process. 
Only  pure  sugar  is  added. 

Grapelade  is  not  a  by-product, 
— but  the  real  pure  grape  spread. 
Not  only  is  Grapelade  an  ex- 
cellent spread  for  bread,  toast, 
biscuits,  crackers,  but  Mother 
will  find  it  a  great  help  in  making 
delicious  pastry,  pudding  and 
other  good  things.  It  is  splendid 
as  a  sauce  for  meats.  It  is  fine 
for  ice  cream  and  sherbets. 

Your  grocer  has  Grapelade  in  15  oz. 
glass  jars  and  7  oz.  tumblers.  Ask 
Mother  to  try  other  Welch  Lades. 
Plumlade,  Peachlade,  Cherrilade, 
Strawberilade,  Fruitlade  (Grape- 
Raspberry),  Currantlade,  and  Black- 
berilade, 

Write  for  Grapelade  Recipe  Folder. 

Tho'We'lch  Grape  Juice  Company, 


Addressed 

To  All 

Advertisers 


MOST  of  St.  Nicholas 
boys  and  girls  are  of 
high  school  age.  Have 
you  ever  furnished  the  money 
for  things  boys  and  girls  in 
their  'teens  just  must  buy? 
Not  only  skates,  sleds,  came- 
ras, canoes,  toboggans,  bicy- 
cles, tennis  racquets,  baseball 
goods,  guns,  tires,  tents  and 
other  play  goods,  but  fountain 
pens,  stationery,  needlework, 
materials,  dentifrices,  soaps, 
flower  and  Vegetable  seeds, 
shoes,  hosiery,  musical  instru- 
ments, records — and  that  is 
only  a  beginning.  Look  "^^o 
St.  Nicholas  and  you  will 
advertise  in  St.  Nicholas. 
$250.00  for  a  page  a  month 
will  take  your  messages  into 
the  best  homes,  where  you 
are  sure  to  get  action. 


St  Nicholas 
Magazine 

353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


See  big  game  living  its  natural 
life  inVellowstone  iNational  Park 

—  take  a  Burling  ton -Northern  Pacific  Planned 
Vacation  to  the  Land  of  Eternal  Wonder. 


Vast  shambling  elk  herds,  hundreds  of  ponderous  bison, 
crinkled  bighorn  sheep,  graceful  antelope,  and  —  the 
pranky  bears !  With  perfect  safety,  you  may  see  them 
living  tiieir  old,  wild  life! 

This  year  enjoy  a  real  vacation  in  this  most  spec- 
tacular of  all  national  parks,  amid  its  unthinkable 
phenomena.  Besides  the  animals,  see  the  geysers,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  painted  terraces,  fossil  trees,  and  the 
thousand  other  marvels  of  Nature's  Wonderland. 

Enter  at  Gardiner  Gateway — see  Devil's  Slide,  Paradise 
\'alle\-,  Gate  of  Mountains,  and  other  rjiagnificent  fea- 

Free  Book  of 
Yellowstone  Park 

All  useful  information 
about  Oeyserlaud, 
richly  illustrated  will 
maps  and  diagram 
of  the  park.  Send 
for  your  copy 
now  1 


lures  connected  with  this  famous — northern — entrance. 

Leave  via  Cody  Road — motor  90  miles,  through  awe- 
inspiring  S}-lvan  Pass,  towering  Shoshone  Canyon,  past 
the  Government  dam — twice  the  height  of  Niagara. 

Thence  to  Rocky  Mountain  National— Estes — Park 
where  you  may  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  and  peaceful 
tranquility.  And  Denver — the  Gateway  to  Colorado's 
land  among  tlie  clouds. 

Yellowstone  Park  plus  all  this — on  through  trains 
— in  one  trip  1  Take  a  Burlington-Northern  Pacific 
I'lanned  \'acation ! 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenjer  TrafSc  Mgr.    A.  M.  CIELAND,  PassengM  Traffic  Mgr. 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  K..  Chiugu  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


'J  liret  gridl  wonder  spots  —  Ydlowstone  Park,  Rocky  Mounlain- 
Esles — Park,  and  Colorado,  all  on  one  circle  trip 


Burlington  -  Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 


Does  your  father  plciy  Golf  ? 


Does  he  hke  to  read  about  it? 

If  he  does,  why  don't  you  ask 
him  to  subscribe  for 

G^TZie  American 
olfer 

TffF  SPORT  PICTORIAL 

Then  he  could  read  what 
Grantland  Rice  says  about 
golf  and  other  great  sports, 
and  such  things  as 

"Grizzly  Hunting  with 
Jim  Jeffries" 

By  ROBER^r  EDGREN,  and  lots  of 

other  fine  stories  about  clean,  .  -  ' 

healthful  sports  and  contests.  ^  ^ 


DOJD. 


9' 


The  Centurian  Pi'blishers  Inc., 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York: 

Enclosed  please  find  }?5.00,  for  which  send  The  American  Golfer  for  one  year  to: 

Name.  


ST.N.  4-^1 


Address. 


Does  he  hunt  Grizzly  Bears? 


One  father  told  us  that  his  entire  family  enjoyed  The 
American  Golfer  —  The  Sport  Pictorial — so  we 
hope  your  family  will  decide  to  have  this  very  interest- 
ing magazine  come  to  your  home  for  the  next  year. 


The  subscription  price  of  The  American 
Golfer  —  The   Sport    Pictorial  —  is 
a  year,  for  26  splendid  numbers, 
appearing  every  other  Saturday. 

Use  the  coupon  —  please! 

Why  not  ask  Father 
about  this  ? 
or  Mother  ? 


'J fie  most  valuable  piano  m  the  world 


II KE  a  true  friend,  the  Steger  Grand  Piano 
gladdens  each  moment  by  its  presence.  You 
take  undying  pride  in  its  rich  appearance;  you 
revel  in  its  beautiful,  singing  tone;  you  marvel 
endlessly  at  its  sympathetic  response.  Your  affec- 
tion for  your  Steger — your  pride  in  it — will  grow 
deeper,  fuller  vnth  time.  A  faithful,  lifelong 
companion  is  the  Steger.  

Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 
Steger  Building,  Chicago.  III.        Factories  at  Steger.  III. 

If  it's  a  Steger — it'3  tile  finest  reproducing 
phonograpli  in  the  world. 


How  to  Build  a  Cabin 

Danifl  Buoue  ii>  the  wiklcrnes.s  could  build  liiuiself  :i 
cozy  cabin  in  a  few  days.  Boys  who  know  how  tu  uiic 
their  hands  can  get  almost  everything  they  need  I'lma 
nature  and  nature  doesn't  ask  for  money. 

The  Honor  Bright  Boys'  Handbook  was  written  for  siidi 
boys.  You  can  get  this  fine  book  without  it  costing  y(ju 
anything.  It  tells  you:  How  to  build  a  fire  without 
matches;  How  to  skin  a  inuskrat;  How  to  blaze  a  trail; 
How  to  signal  by  wig-wagging;  How  to  recognize  animal 
tracks  —  and  many  other  things. 

Write  for  Free  Tag — To  every  boy  who  send.s  u.s  si.^c 
tags  from  Honor  Bright  Boys'  Blouses  or  Shirts  we  w  ill 
send  one  of  these  Hue  books  free.  To  get  the  first  ta;? 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  send  you  the  tag.  Then  all  il  lakes 
Is  five  more.    Show  this  advertisement  to  your  parents. 

Honor  Bright  Boys'  Blouses,  Shirts  and  Playsuits 

are  made  of  staunch,  sound  materials,  strongly  stitched, 
nice  looking  and  not  expensive.  .\nd  remember — -wit li 
every  .shirt  or  blouse  you  g<'t  a  tag. 

RELIANCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
212  WEST  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Dept.  5,  Reliance  Manufacturing  Company 
212  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  the  free  tag  you  promised  above  iis  1  want  to  save  fag.s 
and  get  a  free  copy  of  the  Honor  Bright  Bovs'  Handbook. 

Mother  buys  my  clothes  at     

Uo  they  sell  Honor  Bright  blouses  and  shirts?    

Name  -     

7'otwi  Slaie  


COLOR 

Everyone  likes  to  draw  in  colors 

"Crayola"  Crayons  are  the  best  for 
coloring  maps,  outline  pictures,  etc. 


FAght  in  box  for  loc. 

Red,  Orange,  Green,  Yellow, 
Blue,  M'olet,  Brown 
and  Black 


"CRAYOLA" 

Colored 
Drawing 
Crayons 
for  School 
and  Home 


Sold  by  all  (huilers 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


I  FREE  CATALOG  iZ\ 

Eitlier  |>iii  illustrat^jd  made  with  any  equal 
itiuumit  uf  lettei-iii^,  .,iie      twoculors  enamel, 
plate,  2.'j(' ea..  ;(■-', 60 dov,.  Kterliiis -lUver. 

day  t«ii- newcatalug. 

CO.  , 
■.'.tl  Bastian  BIdg.,  Rochostar.  N.Y.   ^  _i 


Sihvr  plate,  ViC  ea..  i(-',6Udov,. 
\(S==*Sy/  Mcoa.,t5.00duz.  Write U>-day 
BASTIAN  BROS. 


LIVE 
OUTDOORS! 

Wl-^  l)(.'iif\-f  si>  tli()roiigiil>'  ill  llu' 
great  Ionic  of  sunshine  and 
frehli  air,  thai  we  lake  this  opporlii- 
nily  to  urge  u[M)n  ])arenls  ihe  use  ol 
St.  Nicholas  ("ani])  Dejiartinent — the 
dateway  lo  a  suninier  in  the  open 
for  boys  and  girls. 

Inquiries  receive  our  most  careful 
attention.  We  try  to  fit  camps  to 
your  indivitlual  requirements. 


Address 

ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine 
353  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


tFLEPRePF 
He/IERY  - 


©  H.  H.  Co 


This  Youngster 

IS  "Hard"  on  Stockings 

A  ND  Holeproof  stockings  are  made  especially 
/— \  for  him.  Made  to  stand  the  hard  wear  of 
boys  and  girls  who  romp  and  play. 

Yet  they  are  beautiful  —  fine-spun,  shapely  and 
smooth. 

And  even  after  months  of  hard  wear  and  wash- 
ing, they  look  like  new.  This  is  due  to  the  high 
quality  of  materials  used  in  making  Holeproof 
stockings.  Millions  of  women  will  tell  you  to 
buy  Holeproof,  exclusively,  for  your  children. 

Made  for  grown-ups,  too,  in  pure  silk,  silk-faced 
and  lusterized  lisle.  At  leading  stores  everywhere 
in  all  popular  colorings. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  50  York  Street,  Sydney,  Australia 


Unless  stamped 
like  this  it  is  not 
an  Educator. 


American  Feet— 
or  "Chink"  Feet? 

WHEN  you're  as  old  as  Mother  and 
Dad,  will  you  have  American  feet, 
slraight-boned,  strong  and  healthy — or 
Chinaman  feet  with  twisted  toes,  like 
the  first  X-Ray  picture  above 

"Chink"  feet  come  from  narrow, 
pointed  shoes.  Such  feel  have  corns, 
bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  fallen  arches. 
But  you  can  have  straight,  American  feet 
if  you  wear  Educators — the  shoes  that 
"let  the  feet  grow  as  they  should." 

Send  a  post  card  for  ''Bent  Bones  Make 
Frantic  Feet" — a  free  book  all  about  how 
American  feet  should  look. 

Rice  & Hutchins,  Inc.,  1 7  High  St. ,  Boston,.Mass. 


mm  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

Fducatoiv 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

("oxDL'CTED  By  Sami  ioL  R.  Simmons 


VKFAlHChtk 


'  NEW  ISSUES 

Onk  of  the  newer  countries  wliich  has  recently  come 
into  existence  is  tlic  Repuljlic  of  Ukraine,  or  tlic  I'krain- 
ian  Peoples'  Repulilic.  The  independence  of  tliis 
country  was  proclaimed  late  in  tlie  year  1917,  and  tliis 
independence  was  recognized  l)y  the  Allies  a  year  and 
a  half  later.  Ukraine  lies  in  the  southwest  portion  of 
what  once  was  Russia,— that  section  around  the  cities 
of  Kiev  and  Odessa,  the  two  most  important  points  in 
the  new  republic.  When  Ukraine  came  into  existence 
there  arose  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  supply  of 
stamps.  What  more  natural  than  tliis  demand  should 
be  met  b\'  surchargins;  the  Russian  stamps  on  hand  in 
the  many  sul)-divisions  of  the  post-office  now  controlled 
by  the  new  government?  .So  this  was  done,  and  the 
old  Russian  stamps  were  surcharged  with  a  "trirlcnt," 
the  national  emblem,  which  was  really  borrowed  from 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Grand  Duke  \'ladmir.  But 
when  it  was  ordered  that  all  stamps  be  surcharged  with 
a  trident,  no  very  definite  instructions  were  given, 
apparently,  for  there  is  upon  the  surcharged  stamps  a 
wide  variety  of  tridents,  varying  more  or  less  in  size 
and  shape  according  as  the  stamps  were  surcharged  in 
one  or  another  section  of  the  country.  There  has  now 
appeared  a  rather  crude  national  issue  of  the  stamps  of 
Ukraine.  This  is  being  sold  by  dealers  at  a  low  price 
for  the  .set.  and  also  reaches  many  of  our  readers  upon 
approval  sheets.  As  some  of  our  readers  seem  unalile 
to  locate  this  issue,  we  illustrate  all  five  stamps.  The 
coin  in  use  is  called  "schagiw."  The  10  sch.  is  orange 
>-ellow  with  the  trident  worked  into  the  central  design 
of  the  sunshine  of  Liberty  spreading  over  the  land. 
The  20  sch..  brown,  presents  a  "peasant";  the  30  scli., 
blue.  Liberty;  the  40,  green,  again  the  trident;  while  the 
50  sch.,  red.  has  at  the  top  the  post-horns  so  familiar 
upon  the  old  Russian  .stamps.  Note  the  peculiar  si)ell- 
ing  of  the  country's  name:  YKP.-MHChK.X.  1[Dur- 
ing  the  past  few  years  Switzerland  has  issued  several 
series  of  "Charity"  stamps.  They  are  all  sold  at  a 
small  advance  of  five  or  ten  cents  over  face,  the  pro- 


►HELVETO 


mamutmisssmi 


ceeds  being  divided  auKjng  certahi  benevolent  societies 
devoted  mainly  to  the  care  and  ach'anceuU'Ut  of  tlie 
\  ounR,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  at  the  top  of  all  of 
them  —  "Pro  juventute."     There  is  now  a  new  issue. 


As  will  be  seen,  tlie  stamps  are  of  tlie  .same  general 
design,  but  the  colors  ai'c  all  different  —  all  vivid  and 

striking.  The  7! 
centimes  has  a 
frame  of  gra\'  and 
a  central  design  of 
red.  The  10  cen- 
times has  a  red 
frame  with  a  cen- 
tral design  of  blue 
and  white;  the  15 
centimes  has  a 
purple  frame  with 
a  red-and-blue  cen- 
ter, t  All  stamp- 
collectors  arc  inter- 
ested in  stamjis  to 
be  used  for  air  mail. 
We  now  take  oc- 
casion to  illustrate 
two  stamps  issued 
by  Germany  for 
this  purpose.  The 
10  pfennig  has 
the  lettering  and 
design  in  white  upon  a  rich  orange  ground.  In  the 
center  is  a  winged  post-liorn.  The  40  pfennig  is  dark 
green  with  a  biplane  upon 
it.  1[  Jamaica  sends  us  sev- 
eral new  stamps  of  which 
we  illustrate  the  new  half- 
penny. It  is  in  two  .shades 
of  green  and  rather  striking 
in  geni-ral  appearance.  The 
central  rlesign  represents 
the  exhibition  building.  The 
design  is  rather  too  crowded 
to  present  the  best  appear- 
ance in  a  stamp.  1[We  aKso  illustrate  the  latest  com- 
memorative stamp  of  Brazil.  This  country  attracted 
attention  to  itself  not  long  ago  b\'  issuing  a  |)ostagc-stamp 

on  which  was 
shown  the  iior- 
irait  of  George 
Washington. 
.\gain  a  stamp 
appears  with 
portraits  which 
cause  much 
comment:  side 
by  side,  the 
President  of 
Brazil  and  the 
King  of  Belgium.  The  leavi  s  and  berries  at  either  side 
are  from  the  coffee  plant.  I'hc  color  of  the  stami) 
is  \i'rniilMon. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped 
your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as  reference  the  name 
of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.  It  is  well  also  to  mention 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 


Wholi-sal*'  ati.]  Retail  Cotuh.guc  of 
Postuge  Stamps  now  rr-aiy.  1J8  pagrs. 
"Whether  you  are  a  dealer  or  rollertor  you  need  it.  Single  stamper, 
sets,  packets,  albums:  supplies,  otr.  Prirp  li>r.  Worth  14  to  you. 
Mnnflilv  r\rrn\nr  arrivals,  prire  changes,  etc.  Oiif 

inuniniy  VUtUldl  y^ar  for  :!;jr  un<i  your  choirc  of  any  oii'  of 
the  following  prenaiums:  *17  Belgium  Parcel  Post  Cat.  5.5c;  Tto 
■iiff.  Kreuch  Coluuies;  30  (Jiff.  Portugal  and  Colonies  or  40  diff. 
Di'w  Europf.    Pr^'uiiunic;  worth  .'fr>r  nluuc    R''init  iu  stamps. 

MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dep't.  N,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  pyi'ket  5  unused.  Chiiiii  ship  set,  2  scarec 
animal  stamps,  larjje  $1.00  U.  S,  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
iiiillimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.  All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  diseountt*.  Fknnem. 
8T.\Mr  Co.,  Dept.  S,  FuLLERTON  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mekeels'  6}-paBc  illugtratPd  Ktatnp  .Joiirual  is  dow 

THE  ALBEMARLE  STAMP  COLLECTOR 

15c  a  copy.  $1.25  per  year.  Approval  selection  of  War  Stamps  of 
Europe  and  otfiers  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  credit. 

ALBEMARLE  STAMP  CO.,  Bethleliem,  Fa. 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (I)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
V>rire ;  50  per  rent,  with  rstra  disroc  tif^  for  qij irk  returuB-  f.'J)  Attrar- 
tive  Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4>  War  stamps  aud  Late  issues 
nt  Moderate  Net  Prices.  (.'0  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nirholas  boys  have  tried  them.    "Why  not  VUU  ? 

D.  il.  Ward,  6(j8  Burhouau  St.,  Gary.  Inu. 

CT  A  jV/ipC  t  50  all  diff.  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
*  /^IVli  »J»  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  onlv 
10c!  100  all  diff.  I5c!  1000  all  diff.,  6De  collection  in  itself,  $5.00; 
100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000  hinges,  10c.  Agents  wtd.  50%  com. 
List  free.    I  buy  stamps.  L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

TRIANGLES 

.\t  STRIA,  Special  Delivery,  2  different  n.", 

FU  ME.     different  triangles  (battlcshipl    .      .      .      .      .      .  .0.5 

KST1)0NI.\,  New  Airplane  triangle,  scarre   M 

0.  W.  rROWDER  *  tn.,  3i:t  .\BELL  .\\f...  B.\1.TIM0KE.  Ml). 

4  Malav;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; SCosta  liira;  10  Porto  Kico;  8  Dutch  Indies  ;  6  Hayti .  Lists 
of  7000  low-prired  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stahf'  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street.  New  York  Citv 


special; 


Cilieia  No.  '_'  (ratatogues  75c)*    ....  ISr 
Ciliria  No.  3  (eataloeues  75c)*    ....  I8r 
Turkey  No.  VJl"  (catalogueB  25c)      .      .      .  15r 
Approval  gheefs  sent  on  application. 

WiLBERT  V.  BLACKBrBN,  8:u  Kast  Main  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 


HAMnV  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address-  :3  col- 
L^rtlliyi  l,.,.tors,  2c  post ;ige,  with  .30''6  apprs.  125  dif. 
V.  H.  inc.  high  values.  .5(le.  V.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N,  V. 

p'Dp'C'    Austria  1913  —  72  Heller  —  Catalog  40  cents  —  to 
*^     ■  *-i    Approval  Applicant-  Reference. 

,j.  u.  Nichols.  2:i22  Loriug  Place,  New  York  City 

FINE  APPROVALS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

WicKWEL  Stamp  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gold  Coast,  Newfoundland,  India,  etc.,  FREE  with 
trial  approval  sheets.    F.  J.  Stanton,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


25 


Pljrr    -Xiistrian  set  Catalofcnc  ,5.5c  to  approval  applicants, 
r  I\£i£i    Wink  Stamp  Comp.^nv,  75  12th  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  34.5  Washington  St. .Boston  9,  Mass. 

10  diff.  unused  FRENCH  COLONIALS  free  to  applicants 
for  our  Popular  Approvals.  Postage  2r.  CHRISTENSEN  CO. 
107.1  3rd  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

WF  ARF  niVINr,  AWAY  ^    °f  *      ^^''"^  ^oc,  to 

TTLinnL.  UlTlllU  nnni  applicants  for  .\pproval  Sheets, 
and  we  are  still  selling  25  War  Stamps  and  50  British  Colonies, 
all  different,  for  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS, 
NORTON  STAMP  CO.,  189  Coxwell  Ave.,  Toronto.  Tana  da. 


Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1920  Edition 

Every  Collector  should  possess  one  of  these  catalogues  as  it  contains 
complete  information  and  value  of  every  stamp  issued  by  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  world. 

Prices 

CLOTH  COVER  $1.50 

CLOTH  COVER  WITH  THUMB  INDEX,  2.00 
Forwarding  Ch;!rges  Extra  Shipping  Weight,  2  lbs. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FIUME  TRIANGLE  1919) 
POLAND  3f        1919  r 


The  two 

stamps 

for 


Sent  only  to  applicants  for  LAKIiWOOD  APPHOVALS 
Lakewood  Stamp  Company,  Dept.  N,  Lakewood,  O. 


1  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 
l«JO  Venezuela,  .Salvador  and  India  Service,  1  A„ 

Guatemala,  China,  etc.   Only  lUC 

Finest  Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted.  Big 
72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25yrs. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


C^APQ  150  different  foreign,  ISc.  60  different  U.  S.  in- 
kJilAlO  eluding  $1  and  S2  revenues,  for  12c.  With  each 
order  we  give  free  our  pamphlet  which  tells  "  How  to  Make  a  Col- 
lection Properly."  QUEEN  CITY  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO., 
Room  32,  604  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

OC  varieties  Pictorial  Postage  Stamps,  price  I  £?  _ 

10  var.  War  price  lOc.  100  vnr.  price  25c.  200  v;ir.  60c  «'C 
\V.  J.  ZINK,  4607  Denison  .\vcnue,  Clfiveland,  Ohio. 


Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Ccvlon,  ,Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.  1000 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.  50  diff.  V.  S.,  25c.  1000  hinges, 
10c.  Agts.  wtd.,  ,5(J' (', .  List  Free.  I  buv  stamps. 
C.  Slegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


fJIl^ripS  — Best— 1000  for  15  cents.     Be  sure  to  get 

m  Packet,  100  diff.  stamps,  20  cents. 

C.  F.  Richards,  Box  77,  CiH.\Ni)  Ci;nth.\l  P.O.  New  York 

STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.   Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE 


5  unused  French  Colonies  to  .■\pprov;il  Appli- 
cants. ROlCSSLEirS  St;imp  NEWS,  6  inof.  15r. 
Ed\vin  H.  Bailey.  Box  25.  F:irniing(lale,  N.  V. 


FINE  APPROVALS  f,':r^,r^t:iar^ot 

ALc:(IMA  STAMP  CO..  4Krni  Stewart  Place.  Cincinnati.  O. 


*AUSTRIA  new  issue  Newspaper.  9  varieties  complete  10c. 
R.  H.  A.  Green,  6.36  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 


Premium  Stamps  with  all  orders  for  our  low-priced  ap- 
provals for  beginners.    50  to  70' "a  discount  from  catalogue  prices 

HARBEC  STAMP  CO.,  Box  .53,  Roselle,  N.  ,1. 


All  (t\r  8  rontc  -0  different  st;niips  from  20  different 
/111  lUr  O  CClUa  Countries.  10  unused,  2  Malay  (Tigers) 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPA NY,  Detroit  Mich' 


PREIMIUM  to  approval  applicants  sending  reference 
R.  T.  Taylor.  42  Britton  Ave.,  Elinhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


1000 


DIFFERENT  STAMPS  $:i.nO;  .500.  Sl.IS;  200.  25c;  100.  12c. 
Approvals.  Michaels.  5(i02  Prairie,  Chicngo,  ill. 


ADVQCTMTA  1st  issue  complete.  Cat.  $1.. 55.  Net  .8..55 
ADIOjllll/l  A.  C.  DOUGLAS,  Lucan,  Ont. 


STAMPS  105  China,  etc., stamp'dictionarj', list aOOO bargain; 
2c.  Album  1.500 pictures'!,. 3c.  Bi  ll.vrd&Co.,  Sta.  .\,  Bo^to 


FaEE 

Send 
fov  this 
Story  Boot 


Every  Doll  Should  have 

A  Reddick 
Folding  Brass  Doll  Bed 

Wo  make  beds  and  cradlrs  for 
doll-folks  only,  and  wn  tell  you 
all  about  tliPKC  boautif uUy  trini- 
nird,  caiofully  built  toys  in  a 
nice  little  book  whieli  you  can 
luive,  absolutely  free.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address  and 
we'll  send  you  by  return  mail  , 
"Little  Miss  f!rown-up,"  and  a 
si  ory  of  Toy  Land. 

Your  Toy  Store  Man  shouUl 
liandle  Reddiek  Folding  Wire 
Doll  Beds  and  Cradles.  Why, 
we'\'e  been  making  them  for 
nearly  .50  j  ears.  No  doubt  your 
mother  played  with  a  Reddiek 
l?ed  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
Ask  her,  and  then  write  and  tell 
us  all  about  it. 

And  Remember: — "Every  Doll 
must  have  a  Reddick  Bed  or 
Cradle." 


>  W  electrical,  rope,  airplane, 

■  Bf  I    IB  piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 

■  i  I  bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 
^^^U  I  wire,  concrete  re-inforcement, 
H  H  I  I  B  I  springs,  netting,  wire  fences, 
W  ■  B^  B  B  B  ^  steel  posts,  trolley-road  wires 
W   W     ^fcafcW^fcV       and  rail  bonds,  wire  wheels. 

auto-towing  rabies,  horse-shoes 
Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  F  Baackes.  v.  p.  &g.  s.  a. 


CHICAGO 


Dodion  Wren 
House 

^eompartrat! 
m  In.  hiRh. 
la  Id. In 
diameter 


Put  Up  Dodson  Houses 
for  the  Song  Birds-^ 

They  will  protect  your  trees,  shrubs  and 
^  gardens  from  noxious  insects.    The  blue- 
bird eats  166  different  kinds  of  insect 
pests;  the  flicker  and  the  house  wren  69 
Kinds.  The  purple  martin  will  catch  and 
eat  2000  mosquitos  a  day  besides  other 
flying  insects.  Dodson  Houses  attract  them 
and  other  valuable  insectivorous  birds. 


Joseph  H. 

Dodson 


harmony  with  the  surroundings.  The  birds  will 
return  to  them  year  after  year,  cheerins  yoti 
with  their  beauty  and  bodk. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  a  permanent  Investment. 
They  are  built  of  thoroughly  seasoned  Red  Cedar, 
Oak.  Cypress,  and  selected  White  Pice.  Nails  and  cleats 
coated  to  resist  rust.   Only  pure  lead  and  oil  paints  used. 
ORDER  NOW-Free  Book.  Your  Bird  Friends,  sent  on  re- 
quest, illustrating  Bird  LodRe  and  Dodson  Line,  givinff 
prices.   Also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 
r)y..jJaAw«   Prtaident  American  Audubon  Astioeiation 
LTOUSOn           Harrison  Street.         Kankak«e,  III. 
Sparrow  Trap  (guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 
of  these  (juarrelsome  pents.  price  tS.OO.   


Get  the  Drop 
on  that  Cough 


Deans  have  just  the  necessary  menthol  to  clear  the 
air  passages  and  make  breathing  easy.  Relieve  irri- 
tation instantly  —  stop  coughing.  There  is  no 
ingredient  so  generally  used  by  nose  and  throat 
specialists  as  menthol.  Deans  are  as  carefully  com- 
pounded as  a  prescription.  Deanf  is  the  first 
mentholated  cough  drop.  Effective,  safe,  pleasant. 
Keep  a  box  of  Deans  in  pocket  or  handbag.  Sold 
everywhere. 

Mentholated 

CoughDrok 


Delivered  to  You  Free 

for  30  days'  trial  on  approval.  Your 
choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  of  famous 
Ranger  Bicycles.  Factory-to-Rlder  lets  you 
buy  at  wholesale  prices,  express  prepaid,  direct 
from  maker. 

12  Months  to  Pay '/ot^'K? 

atonce.  Many  boys  and  girls  easily  save 
the  small  monthly  payments.  The  Ranger  is  a 
better  bicycle  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  at  any  price. 
rilYDI^C*  lamps,  horns,  'wheels,  parts  and 
*  AM*IZj^  equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 

IVa  H/Iahav  Simply  write  for  our  blgr,  Illastrated 
Oena  JllU  inuney  free  Ranger  catalog  with  fowest  prices 

Ml?  A  Fl  CYCLE  COMPANY  6pe"ia^  RlderN 
iTA£inl#  DEPrM-15        Chicago,  ill.  Agent  offer. 


BOATS 

STANDARD  DESIGN,  ECONOMICAL 

ROW  BOATS 

SAIL  BOATS 

MOTOR  BOATS 
$45  to  $550 

Delivery  now,  or  bill  of  sale  for  spring  delivery. 

CAPE  COD  SHIP  BUILDING  CORP. 

400  Main  Street        WAREHAM,  MASS. 


BOYS— Fly  a  Four-Foot 
and  Have  Real  Sport! 

HERE'S  a  hie.  strong,  powrrful  1  I)EAIj  Earinc;  Acroplam* 
that  is  GUARANTEED  to  ELY.  and  that  will  make 
speed  aud  distunrt-  record-  for  yon.  .U'.asn rr^  i  fen  from  tip  to 
ra?7;  the  largest  Racer  evfr  mad*' !  \'ery  sinipie  in  constrnc- 
tiou,  yet  str<nig.  light  aud  easily  handled.  Double  propel- 
ler, fibre  planes,  alum  inn  in  fittings,  heavy  ri/bher  motors 
and  divided  fuselage.  Keady  for  immediate  flight;  can  he 
put  together  and  laniiched  in  three  niinut<-s.  Get  an  '"J  DEA  Ij- 
O-TLANP^     now  and  you'll  have  lots  of  real  sport. 

Complete  No.  480  "IDEAL-O-PLANE." 
in  box  with  special  gear  winder  -    -  - 


*7.00 


At  ID  HAL  DfilTs  in  f/unr  riti/.  or  Oinvt 
hii  Ilia  H .  pfjtit  1)1.1  id ,  irliirr  u-thu'i  no  dealt  r, 
"IDEAL-O-PLANE"  Kacers  are  madi-  in   miiity  differenf 
sizes,  ami  in  two  styles:  No.  480  is  the  largest.    Send  Eive  (.')) 
Cents  for  IDEAL  Catalogue  showing  all  styles,  also  giving 
full  iuformatiou  about  IDEAL  Models  of  Kt-ul  Aeroplanes. 
48-page  hook..jc  postpaid. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Mak'ni  Model  Aeroplanes  Conlinuomly  Jor  10  Years 
65  Houston  Street,  West  New  York  City 


First  Aid  for  Guts 

Apply  "Vaseline"  Carbolated  Petroleum 
Jelly.  It  relieves  pain,  prevents  infection  and 
hastens  healing.  A  inild  antiseptic  dressing 
for  cuts,  scratches  and  other  household  emer- 
gencies. Sold  at  all  druggists,  and  general 
stores.    In  sanitary  tin  tubes  or  glass  bottles. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  State  Street  (Consolidated) 


New  York 


^4lseline 

Reg  US  Pot  Off 

CARBOLATED 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

For  Cuts  and  Burns 


AT  LAST! 

A  Genuine  Moving-Picture  Machine 

THAT  ANYONE  CAN  OPERATE 

I'lioiisHinls  of  huvs 
and  girls  iilroadv  iiiuiIr 
liappy,  and  we  want  to 
spread  happiness  to 
thousands  more.  A 
well-built  niaehiue  at 
a  seusdilc  price  that 
lilies  rr^ular  standard 
ti  hn  and  not  a  toy.  Can 
also  be  used  as  stere- 
opticon.  Safety  elec- 
trif  models— attach  to 
;Hiy  so'  ket.  Vs  hidr- 
soine  entertain  nirnt 
for  the  entire  family. 
Model  ".V."  Sil.no  each. 
I'ost  free,  i'llnis  and 
colored  slides  iD- 
iluded. 

Model  -'R."  SI.). Of) 
each.  I'ost  free. 
Equipped  with 
iiiiprovrd  him  re- 
wind<T.  100  feet 
of  genuine  film 
and  also  colored 
slides. 


Complele  instructions  and  guarantee  wiih  each  machine 

You  can  liave  a  barrel  of  fun  and  earn  money  with  THE  MOVIK- 
MACHINE.  Remit  with  Order.  Prompt  delivery.  We  also  sell 
extra  fil  nis  of  best  subjects  as  Charlie  C^haplin ,  Mary  Pick  ford ,  etc . 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free  on  Request 

]>n  not  miss  the  opportunity— Write  today 

PARAMOUNT  MFG .  CO.,  Dept.  S,  P.O.  Box  1371 ,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


-IN  ■ 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


ALWAYS  INDICATE 


Quality 


NO  man  is  going  to  place  his 
name  or  his  trademark  on 
the  product  he  manufactures 
unless  he  has  reason  to  know 
that  his  goods  are  just  a  little 
better  than  unidentified  prod- 
ucts. You  can  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  goods  advertised 
in  these  pages. 


John         %B#  Bennett's 

MASTER  SKYLARK 

A  tale  of  ShaJ^espeares  time 

TWV.  cxtraordinar}'  success  of  ihis  jmciiilc  has  surpassed  the  utmost 
hopes  of  its  publishers.    It  has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  since 
1896 — for  twenty-four  years,  requiring  numerous  and  ever  larger  printings. 

It  is  not  onh'  a  fascinating  story  exceedingly  well  told,  included  in 
practically  every  "best  book"  list  for  young  folks,  all  over  the  country,  but 
is  even  approved  by  Shakespeare  scholars  like  Professor  William  James 
Rolfe.  Out  of  Germany,  land  of  austere  "higher  criticism,"  which  adores 
Shakespeare,  comes  the  word  "c/;/  meisterwerk,''  from  Professor  Brandl, 
so  in  harmon\'  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  age  in  which  it  is  set  is  this  blithe- 
spirited  child's  talc. 

People  who  were  youngsters  when  it  was  first  published  remember  it 
vividly;  a  short  time  ago  the  "colyumist"  of  a  great  New  York  daih'  news- 
paper demanded  why  there  were  not  more  books  like  "Master  Skylark" 
for  children!  It  appeals  to  both  boys  and  girls,  and  to  a  considerable  range 
of  age:  no  grown-up  finds  it  uninteresting. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  vitality  and  splendor,  activity,  adventure,  rush 
and  movement  of  life  of  the  great  Elizabethan  age:  a  lad  with  a  wonderful 
voice  is  kidnapped  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  Players  and  has  wonderful  ad- 
ventures in  London  Town.  Heminge  and  Condell,  Ben  Jonson  and  Will 
Shakespeare,  Dick  Burbage  and  Tom  Heywood,  figure  in  the  story,  with  a 
half-score  other  famous  folk.  It  is  at  once  a  splendid  story  and  an  open 
sesame  to  "the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.90 


By  the  same  author: 

BARNABY  LEE 

A  story  of  the  New  Amsterdam  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  and 
Maryland  of  the  Calverts;  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers;  of  bur- 
gesses and  pirates;  of  a  brave  and  gentle  English  lad  and  a  wise 
and  courageous  Dutch  maid. 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.90 
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The 

MEDIAEVAL 

MIND 


Lived  in  its  own  da}',  took  all  that  \\-as  good 
from  it;  experienced  vivid  interests  in  the 
things  that  belonged  to  it.  Does  }'our  mind?  Your  busi- 
ness is  with  today,  as  was  theirs  in  their  time.  The  onh'  time 
any  one  ever  has  is  Jiow.  "Look  forward  and  not  back"  is 
a  wise  command  to  health  and  usefulness.  The  woman  of 
toda}'  should  walk  among  the  things  of  today,  with  face 
turned  fonvard :  Read 

THE  CENTURY 

to    keep    in    touch   with    world -currents 

The  May  issue  is  the  first  under  a  new^  editor.  Air.  Glenn 
Frank;  it  is  enlarged  in  the  number  of  reading  pages;  it  is 
printed  in  a  larger  type;  bound  in  a  handsome,  durable 
cover.  Its  contents  reflect  an  agressive  policy  of  going  out 
after  the  best.  You  will  want  it  every  month,  for  informa- 
tion, enjoyment,  and  for  its  ^-aluable  quality  of 

PRESENT-MINDEDNESS 


! Concord  N.  II.:  or  s.n.  4-21 

.1,1.5  I'ourtli  Avenue,  \cw  lorkCily: 

I'.ncloscd  find  )^4.(X),  for  wliicli  send  Tuv.  Ci.NTrRY  Magazixi.  for  one  year  to: 

Name   

A  ddrcss  

Begin  with  the  issue. 


Century  books  for  boys  and  girls  are  dependable  as  to  their 
good  taste  as  well  as  to  their  qualities  of  entertainment. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE 
SEA-LARK 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  and  H.  P.  Holt 

AN  exciting  yarn  of  how  some  boys  secured  pos- 
L  session  of  a  dismantled  sloop  and  started  out 
to  use  her  as  a  ferry.  Mysterious  strangers  try  to 
buy  or  rent  the  boat  and,  failing,  use  other  means 
to  attain  their  unknown  ends.  The  boys  are  full 
of  pluck,  and  after  many  thrilling  escapades  dis- 
cover that  they  have  been  the  center  of  a  far- 
reaching  plot.  The  kind  of  book  to  make  you 
throw  up  your  cap  and  shout! 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


Other  Corking  Stories  for  Young  People 


THE  BLUE  PEARL 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

Author  of  "Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness,"  etc. 

A  book  of  ad\enture  for  Boy  Scouts  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  great  outdoors 
and  the  hazards  that  come  (o  young  ex- 
plorers. Illustrated.  $1.75 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
THE  TWO  HEROES 

By  Adair  Aldon 

How  three  venturesome  lads  unearth  a 
band  of  smugglers  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
('hamplain.  Full  of  thrills  and  abounding 
in  historical  interest.    Illustrated.  $1,75 

BOYS'  BOOK  OF 
MODEL  BOATS 

By  Raymond  F.  Yates 

A  bewitching  book  for  a  boy.  It  tells 
how  to  build  all  kinds  of  small  boats,  for 
the  author  is  a  practical  expert  on  his  sub- 
ject and  writes  with  irresistible  fervor. 

More  than  100  illustrations.  $2.00 


CURLY  AND  THE 
AZTEC  GOLD 

By  Joseph  B.  Ames 

Author  of  "Curly  of  the  Circle-Bar,"  etc. 

Further  ad\'entures  of  the  young  cowboy 
who  made  so  man>'  friends  in  the  earlier 
story.    A  thriller  from  start  to  finish. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

REDDY  BRANT: 
HIS  ADVENTURES 

By  W.  C.  Tuttle 

Those  boys  who  arc  fortunate  enough  (o 
make  Reddy's  acquaintance  will  rejoico  in 
the  exciting  escapades  of  the  fourteen-\  par- 
old  hero.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

TRAVEL  STORIES 

Retold  from  Sr.  NICHOLAS 

The  cream  of  those  stories  about  strange 
places  and  stranger  things  that  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  St.  Nicholas. 
A  treasury  of  good  things  for  cverj'  wide- 
awake boy  or  girl.        Illustrated.  $1.25 
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CORBIN  DUPLEX 
COASTER  BRAKE 


You  can  have  iliat  Corbin  brake  you  want ! 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  tell  )  our  dealer  to 
equip  that  new  bicycle  with  the  Corbin, 
and  insist  on  his  doing  it ! 

Tlie  Corbin  h^s  for  twenty  years  steadily  grown  in 
popular  favor  and  demand  among  bicycle  riders 
who  know  brake  values.  It  has  that  husky  build 
which  makes  it  safe,  sure  to  respond  when  emer- 
gency calls  for  quick,  positive  braking. 

Just  a  slight  pressure  slows  the  bicycle  gradually — 
slightly  harder  pressure  brings  a  complete  stand- 
still— smooth,  jarless,  joltless,  without  the  least 
harmful  effect  on  your  bicycle. 

Ask  for  the  Corbin.  It  lasts  and  performs  perfectly 
as  long  as  the  wheel  itself  hangs  together.  Made 
and  backed  by  Corbin — your  greatest  assurance 
of  long-lasting,  trouble-free  service,  highest  quality 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  free  copy  of  Fred  St.  Onge's 
booklet,  **  The  Art  of  Bicycle  Riding." 

CORBIN  SCREW  CORPORATION 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  Suicessor 
214  High  Street  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Branches:  New  York    Chicago  Philadelphia 


Bi  de  a  dicifi  ie 


The  Corbin  Brake  is  standard  or  optional 
equipment  on  the  following  makes  of  bicycles. 
Insist  that  it  he  eQuipped  on  yours: 

Dayton 

Snell 

National 

Vale 

World 

Excelsior 

Admiral 

Henderson 

Crown 

America 

Adlake 

ioer  Johnson 

Em  blent 

Pierce 

Popv 

Cleveland 

Indian 

— and  others 


Of  a  recent  list  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  selected  by  a 
competent  authority  ninety  per  cent,  were  Century  books 


A  MAYFLOWER  MAID 

By  Emilie  B.  and  Alden  A.  Knipe 

THE  fascinating  narrative  of  a  girl's  adven- 
tures aboard  the  "Mayflower"  and  among 
ilie  harth-  settlers  wlio  landed  at  Ph  niouth  Rock. 
The  Knipcs  always  favorites  with  American 
skirls  have  done  nothing  better  than  this  histori- 
cally accurate  story  of  a  period  which  is  espccialh' 
in  our  thoughts  because  of  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
heroine  is  a  splendid  inspiration  to  modern  girls. 

Illustrated.  $1.90 


Entertaining  Fiction  for  Youthful  Readers 


THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman 

Author  of  **The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  etc. 

One  of  the  best  mystery  stories  for  girls 
that  this  popular  writer  has  c\cr  penned. 
A  thrilling  tale  of  spies,  danger,  anfi  secret 
conspiracies  by  an  expert  at  this  type  of 
juvenile  fiction.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  SECRET  OF 
EVERYDAY  THINGS 

By  Jean-Henri  Fabre 

Author  of  **The  Story-Book  of  Science,"  etc. 

The  great  Frencli  scientist  liereiii  tells  all 
manner  of  quaint  and  curious  things  .ibout 
needles,  thread,  coal,  bread,  etc. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 

TREASURE  MOUNTAIN 

By  Edna  Turpin 

We  recommend  this  book  unreservedly  to 
all  girls—  and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter— w  ho 
like  a  real  story  with  plenty  of  action  and 
an  ingenious  ending.     Illustrated.  $1.75 


SILVER  SHOAL  LIGHT 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

Author  of  '^Blue  Magic,"  etc. 

A  charming  book  b\'  a  born  story-teller. 
There  is  not  a  didl  page,  and  it  all  ends  as 
you  would  have  it  end. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.75 

US  AND  THE  BOTTLE-MAN 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

Another  delightful  stor\'  with  a  setting  by 
the  sea.  I~ull  of  w  himsical  luiniorand  beau- 
tifully told. 

Illustrated  by  the  author.  $1.50 

JIMMY  BUNN  STORIES 

By  Henry  C.  Walker 

Just  the  sort  of  stories  that  little  folk 
adore.  Full  of  fun  and  humor  that  appeal 
to  the  healthy,  normal  youngster. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 
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^CUUM  CUP 


▼  AUTOBILT 


iiide  a  Su  ijcee 


STURDY  STUD 


"Just  like  the  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  on  Dad's  car!** 

Boys — thousands  of  them — know  that  their  Vacuum  Cup  Autobilt  Bicycle 
Tires  differ  only  in  size  from  their  big  brother  automobile  tires. 

Same  safety  on  wet,  slippery  pavements — same  lasting  qualities — same 
toughness,  speed,  riding  ease — same  classy  appearance — same 
freedom  from  trouble,  stonebruises,  punctures. 

You  know  what  you  want  to  pay  for  highest  qaality — what  tread  design, 
color,  best  suits  your  taste.  Whatever  your  choice,  there's  exactly 
what  you  want  in  the  1921  line  of  Pennsylvania  Autobilt  Bicycle 
Tires.    Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  0/  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


°<^:  VENTURES 


IYORY™^°Es; 


DRAGON  drinking 
tea  was  quite  the 
strangest  of  all 
tilings,  but  what  was 
c  V  e  n  stranger  yet 
that  this  dragon 
sprouted  wings !  "Oh, 
oh !"  said  Betty. 
"Ah!"  said  Bob. 
"He,  ho!"  said  Drag- 
on beast, _  "don't  be 
s  u  r  23  r  i  s  e  d  ,  these 
wings  do  not  surprise 
me  in  the  least.  Your 
IVORY  SOAP  has 
tidied  up  my  naughty 
nature  so  that  pretty 


wings  just  must  come  out,  for  in  they 
could  not  grow.  Since  M'e've  had  tea,  it 
seems  to  me  we  could  not  go  far  wrong 
if  we  should  start  out  riglit  away  and  pass 
tliis  SOAP  along.  Now  I  know  where  some 
robbers  li\e  full  seven  liills  away  in  dark 
and  loathsome  caverns  that  ne'er  see  the 
light  of  day.  These  robbers  sneak  forth 
every  night  on  missions  black  and  dire 
a-seeking  everything  that's  clean  to  nuiss  it 
up  with  mire.  Now,  as  of  course  our 
IVORY  SOAP  sucli  vileness  can  defv.  let's 


clean  this  corner  up;  at  least  t'will  do  no 
harm  to  try." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  Bob  and  Betty,  too. 
"Bow-mew !"  said  Yow  and  Snip,  as  Gnif 
climbed  to  his  steering  wheel,  prepared  to 


make  the  trip.  But  all  at  once  a  piercing 
wail  from  all  the  children  rose;  to  be  left 
out  of  such  good  work  they  did  not  now 
propose.  Old  Dragon's  heart  was  ready 
with  a  very  cozy  plan.  "Climb  on  my  back," 
that  Dragon  said,  "as  quickly  as  j'ou  can." 
The  sobbing  ceased,  they  dried  their  eyes, 
.md  scrambled  up  each  side,  they  sat  upon 
old  Dragon  beast  securely  and  astride.  He 
opened  up  liis  snow  white  wings  and  shook 
them  in  the  breeze,  then  with  a  wriggle  and 
a  dip  he  flesv  with  grace  and  ease. 

Meanwhile  our  heroes  started  up  their 
IVORY  aeroplane,  and  soon  were  sailinp: 
skyward  in  the  shining  dragon's  train. 


^ — V 


With  lli/Jil niiifj  .ippfd  and  stalwarl  hearts 

All  full  of  happn  hope. 
Our  heroes  hantened  to  uphold 

The  fame  of  IVORY  SOJF. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99^/.  PURE 


Reprinted 
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MAGAZINE 

O 


MacDowcll  Composing  His  *'Woodland  Sketches" 


STEINWAY 


nrHE  INSTRUMENT 

iLESSED  are  those  wood- 
lands  of  New  Hampshire 

  where  Edward  MacDowell 

met  the  wild  rose ;  where  his  spirit 
discoursed  with  the  departed  Indian ; 
where  his  soul  "overflowed  with 
tenderness  and  caprice."  Blessed, 
too,  is  the  old  Steinway  in  the  log 
cabin  where  he  lived — for  was  it 

STEINWAY  g  SONS,  Steinway  Hall, 


OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

not  the  Voice  which  uttered  first  his 
fine  romantic  melodies  ?  And  is  it 
not  fitting  that  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals  should  have  been  his  in' 
strument — just  as  it  was  Richard 
Wagner's  and  Franz  Liszt's  three 
score  years  ago  —  just  as  it  is 
Paderewski's  and  Hofmann's  and 
Rachmaninoff's  today? 

107' 109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


Hike 


TV/HILE  Jell-O  requires  an  icebox 
or  a  specially  coki  spring  for 
setting  it  up  out  of  doors,  yet  it 
goes  into  hundreds  of  camps  every 
season.  Its  coolness,  its  dainty 
flavor,  and  its  fruity  tartness  fit 
all  occasions,  and  its  moderate 
demand  upon  the  digestion  is  an 
item  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  are 
charged    with  keeping 


dELL'O 


out-door  appetites  within  bounds. 

To  any  Girl  Scout,  Campfire  Girl, 
or  friend  of  Jell-O,  a  copy  of  the 
above  painting,  reproduced  in  full 
colors  on  fine  plate  paper  will  be 
sent  free.  Merely  send  name  and 
address  with  request  for  a  copy. 
A  new  Jell-O  book  will  be  included. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  COMPANY 
Lc  Roy,  N.  y.    Bridgaburg,  Ont. 


2  PACKAGES  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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